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The Lachnite 


is the new scientific jewel 
which is replacing 
diamonds everywhere. It 
flashes like a diamond; 
radiance guaranteed ever- 
lasting: more difficult to 
melt than platinum; resists 
all acids; exceeds in hard- 


ness qll jewels but the diamond 
*___]) —the ring fs solid gold. 


Pay Nothing 
EME Send No Money 


fae Pay NoC. O. D. 
fae Free Trial 


An amazing new offer—absolutely no risk to you—you pay 
nothing until satisfied after trial—read every word of this offer: 


Just send the coupon below—don’t enclose a penny and we will send 
you on approval at our expense the solid gold ring shown above set 
with a genuine Lachnite gem, weighing about one carat. Pay nothing 
to the postman when it arrives—no C. O. D. Merely accept the 
ring and wear it wherever you go for a week, at our expense. Test it 
in every way. After a week, if you or any of your friends can tell it 
from a diamond, return it at our expense and that ends the matter. 
You have risked nothing—made no deposit. But if you decide to 
keep the ring, send us only $1.00 after the trial and then $2.50 amonth 
until you have paid only $18.75—a mere fraction of what a diamond of 
equal size would cost. 


Send Coupon 


Already over 300,000 people have bought Lachnites. You can 

judge for yourself on this amazing offer. Only a limited number 

sent out on this absolutely free trial offer—so send coupon now. ! 

Be sure to give your finger size. 

SUGLUTTCCOTETATSAT UT ETT AG LEC RTT TTLALR OCTET RATT RNRSSVORREREREREROCRCRARESRAOURBOSRORHERSRBRRORORS 

H Id L h n C 204 S. Peoria Street 
aro acnma @. Dept.9275 ‘ Chicago 

Send me, absolutely free and prepaid, for a week’s free trial, the solid 

gold. ladies’ solitaire ring as advertised, set with a genuine Lachnite. 

I am to pay nothing when it arrives, noC. O. D. Aftera week, I will 

either return the ring at your expense and that will end the matter, or 

I will send you $1.00 and then $2.50 on the first of each month until 

$18.75 has been paid. 8 enclose my finger size. 
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Make $1,000 Easy! 


From Evening Work 


Skidmore of Ohio started last Nov. Has made 
$3000 to date! Greatest proposition of cen- 
tury. Grasp it quick! Make $30 to $50 a week 

Z doing work at home evenings. 


Do Not Quit 
Your Job 


Make big money on 
side. Turn spare 
hours into cash 
with my new home 
outfit. Vulcanize 
automobile tires. 
Mend tubes. Repair 
gum boots and rub- 
ber goods of all 
kinds. Do thriving 
neighborhood buse 
iness. Many men 

started economically. L. D. 

y =< Weis, O., running better than $15 
daily. C. L. Jones, W. Va., averaging more than 

$47 day during past six weeks, and soon, 


Little Money Starts You! 


Write me. Get my help. Begin now. Season just opening. 
Tire repair work galore everywhere. I furnish everye 
thing, including machine, tools, clamps, materials and direc- 
tions. No experience needed. Everything plain and easy. 
Allinstructions learned in one evening. Can’t go wrong, 
Marvelous proposition. Wm. Howe, Mo., says: “Biggest little 
machine I ever saw.’ Steve Marchand, Texas, writes: “Am 
having wonderful results with your: machine,’ Others are 
making extra money-—you can too! 


Mail Postal To Me, Tonight! 


Get full details. It’s a proposition you can handle; Place ma- 
chine anywhere—garage, shed, basement. Has wonderful 
capacity. Work is easy, pleasant and fascinating. Starts 
you in big paying business. Puts you on road to independence, 
Send quick for full information. Address me personally, 
M. Haywood, Pres. 


Haywood Tire & Equipment Co. | 
828 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind, 


@ ; . @ eS 
ide A Ranger 

The finest bicycle ever built. 44 Styles, | 

colors, sizes; made in our new factory.SAVE810 to $25 [AN 

by direct from the factory purchase. 

Delivered free on approval, express prepaid, for 30 {ht 

Days’ Free Trial. 12 MONTHS to PAY, if desired. Wh 

best quality at factory prices, express 

S paid. Lamps, wheels, horns, equipment 


and repairs at unusually low prices. Send No ; NN. 
y 


No | 
Money, do business direct with makers. Write today for free , 
Cycle Company tate niles ead yee el- \ 
Dept. B-30,Chicago Woue cosy Beyiieyt tea 


Guaranteed8Q000Miles 
New First Cord Tires 


# Heavy, good looking Cord Tires that sell forless than fabrics—a real 
@ 8,000 mile guarantee and courteous treatment from a reliable house. 
Our customers are so pleased they tell their neighbors about us and 
our business is growing so rapidly that we can afford to discontinue 
selling dealers and give you the benefit of dealer discounts. Order 
your tires today. Don’t pay list prices any longer. 
THE PRICES BELOW INCLUDE A BRAND NEW TUBE 
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that these, 


- are not - 


30x3 $8.75 31x4$14.10 34x4 $18.60 34x4% $23.20 
30x312 10.65 32x4 16.10 32x4%% 21.10 35x4\%% 24.05 
32x342 13.50 33x4 17.00 33x4% 22.15 35x5 
for proof Send no money. Just write today and tell us the size of your tires 
and the number you want. Tires will be shipped C.O.D. with section 
unwrapped for inspection. All tires have non-skid tread. 


26.50 


AT 2 VERTISING SECTION. 


| Adjusted to the Second 21 Ruby and Sapphire J ewels 
_ Adjusted to Temperature 25 Year Gold Strata Case 
Adjusted to Isochronism Vour Choice of Dias 


ed leg to Positions - (Including Montgomery R. R. Dial) 
New ert in Thin Cases . 


Only oe Dollar Bown will buy ie that of other high-grade watches. 
nasterpiece of watch manufacture. Besides, you have the selection of the 
he balance you are allowed to payin _— finest thin model designs and latest 
na J, easy, monthly payments. The styles in watch cases. Don’t delay! 
urlington —a_2l-Jewel Watch—is Write for the FREE Watch Book and 
old to you at a a price much lower than our SPECIAL OFFER today. 


WhileThis | 
| O Seciaidfe rlasts, 


the Bunlswon Watch Book by sending this coupon. Find out about 
great special offer which is being made for only a limited time. You 
know a great deal more ‘about watch buying when you read this 
You will be able to “steer clear” 
he over-priced watches which 
no better. Remember, the 
ton is sent to you for only One 
down, balance in small monthly 
nts. Send the coupon for watch 
and our special offer TODAY! 


sauueaenenonnesenocacsesuesevencuoustussarneovoenenavaesenenseaenenasaeaeuevarsescearannessest ; 


- Burlington Watch Compaty 
; Dept. 1455, 19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Chicago. 
-Canadian Address: 62 Albert St., Winuipeg, Manitoba 


Please send me (without obligations and prepaid) your free 
book on watches with full explanation of your $1.00 down 
offer on the Burlington Watch. 


Mansunecuesneennennenuenaneanecnssoncanensecosones 


| ee Watch Com pany ee ae 
; Address -—-—~~———————~———~—~————————- ——- = _acasny 
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VoL. CXLI CONTENTS FOR MAY 27, 1922 ——_ NUMBER I caoex 1]] 


The entire contents of this magazine are protected by copyright, and must not be reprinted without the publishers’ permission. 


FIVE CONTINUED STORIES 


The Unconquered Savage. . . Richard Barry . . 
A Four-Part Story — Part One 


Brass Commandments . . . . . . Charles Alden Seltzer 
A Six-Part Story — Part Two : 


The Gusher . . . oes 2) Garret Smith 
A Four-Part Story Par ‘Three 


The Further Adventures of Zorro . . Johnston McCulley 
A Six-Part Story — Part Four 


The Fear-Sway . . . : . . Kenneth Perkins 
A Five-Part Story — Part Five 


ONE NOVELETTE 
The Lhassa of Chinatown. . . . . Raymond Lester . 


FIVE SHORT STORIES 


Bo Darrow, Sentimentalist . . . . . Herman Howard Matteson . 
The House of Too Many Windows . Charles Divine . 

Bi. Radio. Romeo > 2 ss lack Bechdolt 

: | siovie Mad... 72. ase ee 2 ojo Helden: 

i) “The Firemen Are Fighting the Flames” Burton Harcourt. 


William North, a valet of distinguished service, finds 


HIS THIRD MAST EE 


in Dickon Greene, a bank teller. How these two plot a career in New York society, - 
coolly choosing an heiress and forty million dollars as their goal, how Greene succeeds 
and what he makes of his success, is the theme of a fascinating romance in the hands of 


MAX BRAND 


The first of six installments appears in the June 3rd issue of this magazine. 


THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY, 280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, and TEMPLE HOUSE, TEMPLE AVENUE, E. C., LONDON |™ 


FRANK A. Munsgy, President RICHARD H. TITHERINGTON, Secretary CHRISTOPHER H. Pork, Treasurer 


Single copies, 10 cents. By the year, $4.00 in United States, its dependencies, Mexico and Cuba; $6.00 to Canada, and $7.00 to Foreign ; 
Countries. Remittances should be made by check, express money order or postal money order. Currency should not be sent unless registered 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY. COPYRIGHT, 1922 
Entered as second class matter July 15, 1920, at the Post-Office at New York, under the Act of March 3, 1879 


COPYRIGHTED IN GREAT BRITAIN _ 


ok ae Film i is 
| tartar. It holds 


PAT. OFF. 


he Price You Pay 


: aa or ame film on teeth 


food substance which ferments 
and forms acids. 
acids in contact with the teeth 


to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in 
They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus 
most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. And, despite, 
the tooth brush, they have con- 
stantly increased. 


Attack it daily 
Careful people have this film 
removed twice yearly by their 


It holds the. 


dentists. But the need is for 
a daily film combatant. 


Now dental science, after 


long research, has found two 


ways to fight film. Able au- 
thorities have proved their 
efficiency. A new-type tooth 
paste has been perfected to 
comply with modern require- 
ments. The name is Pepsodent. 
These two film combatants are 
embodied in it, to fight the 
film twice daily. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies — 
the starch digestant in saliva. 
That is there to digest starch 
deposits which otherwise may s 
cling and form acids. ase 

It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. 
neutralizer for acids which — 
cause decay. 


Millions employ it _ 


Millions of people now use . 
Pepsodent, largely by dental — 
advice. The results are seen | 
every where — in glistening — 
teeth. 


Once see its effects and you © 
will adopt it too. You will | 
always want the whiter, _ 
cleaner, safer teeth you see. 
Make this test and watch the 
changes that it brings. Cut out 
the coupon now. 


“THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 980, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


A DAY TAKING ORDERS 
Positively prevent punctures and 
tire mileage. Old worn out 
miles more service. No 


AGENTS, $ 8 
FOR INSYDE TYRES. 
blowouts. Guaranteed double 
casings will give 3 to 5 thousand r 
tools needed. Just slip inside casing before replacing tube. 
Will not heat or pinch. Katz made over $500 first. month. 
Biggest thing on the market. Low priced. Write for territory. 
AMERICAN ACCESSORIES CO., B-1001, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS—Gur Soap and Toilet Article Plan is a wonder. Get 
our Free Sample Case Offer. Ho-Ro-Co, 137 Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 


BEI REN TE op edd eg ce LTS NaN Seep ee SN SA 8 oe 

BE A TAILORING AGENT AND MAKE BIG MONEY. 
Our agents make $10.00. to $25.00 a day selling: our . made- 
to-measure clothes, big line of good sellers, at popular prices 
of $14.00 to $45.00 for complete three piece suits. Sample 
outfit free. Write A. HERMAN, SALES MANAGER, Dept. A, 
1219 West Van Buren Strect, Chicago, Til. 


AGENTS — BIG PROFITS $5 TO -$15 DAILY ‘ introducing 
new. style guaranteed hosiery. Must wear or replaced free. 
Your pay in advance. Steady income; repeat orders; expe- 
rience unnecessary. You write orders; we deliver and col- 
lect. Outfit furnished. All colors and grades, including silks. 
MAC-O-CHEE. MILLS CO., Desk 225, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LARGE SHIRT MANUFACTURER wants Agents to sell 
complete line of shirts direct to wearer. Exclusive patterns. Big 
values. Free samples. Madison Mills, 503 Broadway, New York, 


WANTED—Tailoring Sales Agents. Big profits every day— 
$75.00 to $150.00 weekly... Our big All Wool line sells itself. 
Satisfaction or money back guarantee. Get into this profitable 
business today, without a penny’s investment. Write for full partic- 
ulars, giving your experience as salesman or tailor’s sales agent. 
Mr. A. Ray Ames, Sales-Manager, Lock Box 483, Chicago. 


WE. START YOU in business, furnishing everything. Men and 
women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly operating our ‘‘New System 
Specialty Candy Factories’’ anywhere. Opportunity lifetime; 
booklet free. W. Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 93, East Orange, N. J.: 


SELL HOLMES TIRES AND TUBES. No capital required. 
$100 weekly income. Price sells them, quality gets re-orders. 
HOLMES RUBBER CO., 1500 W. 15th, Dept. A, Chicago. 


AGENTS—EASY, QUICK SALES. $60 to $100 weekly. 
Valuable free premium to every customer. You write orders. 
We deliver and collect. Commissions daily. No capital or 
experience. Wonderful new solid aluminum handle big cutlery 
set, sells itself. Best year round proposition. Sample outfit 
free, Also free Ford car offer. NEW ERA MFG. CO., 
803 1 Madison St., Dept. 20, Chicago. 


$195 EARNED BY SCHLEICHER in FIRST TWELVE 
HOURS. Self-selling proposition establishes new money-making 


records. Automatic hot or cold running water bath equipment 
without plumbing or_ waterworks, only $7.50. Exclusive ter- 
ritory. Investigate. Send no money. Terms. Write today. 


ALLEN MFG. CO., 671 Allen Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


DO YOU WANT AGENTS AND SALESMEN to sell 
your merchandise? Men and women who are educated in 
personal salesmanship and know the house-to-house, . office, 
and store canvassing proposition. These advertisers are getting 
them year in and year out, and there are thousands more for 
you among the 3,000,000 readers of the Munsey Magazines. Our 
Classified Service Bureau will gladly show you how to use this 
section most profitably and at the least cost. Write to-day to the 
Classified Manager, The Argosy Combination, 280 B’way, N. Y. 


AUTHORS—MANUSCRIPTS 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE WANTED for 
publication. Good ideas bring big money. Submit Mss., or write 
Literary Bureau, 110, Hannibal, Mo. 


~ FREE TO WRITERS—a wonderful little book of money 
making hints, suggestions, ideas; the AB C of successful 
Story and Movyie-Play writing. Absolutely free. Send for your 
copy now! Just address Authors’ Press, Dept. 19, Auburn, N. Y. 


MICHIGAN FARM LANDS FORSALE 


_LAND OPPORTUNITY! 20, 40, 80 ac. tracts near hustling 
city in Michigan. $15 to $35 per acre, very easy terms. 
Write today for big FREE booklet giving full information. 
SWIGART LAND CoO., Y-1245, First Nat’] Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED BY 48 COMPANIES; $10 TO $500 
EACH PAID FOR PLAYS. No correspondence course or ex- 
perience needed; details sent free to_beginners, Sell your ideas. 
Producers League, 388 Wainwright, St. Louis, Mo. 


8 


assified Advertia: 


The Purpose of this Department is to put 
immediately with the 
newest needfuls for the home, office, farm, or 


pondence. It will pay a housewife or business 
man equally well to read these advertisements 
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Classified Advertising Rates 
in The Munsey Magazines: 
LINE RATE 


jt » person; to offer, or seek, an unusual buciness , _Combi- 
“n, JA jm, opportunity, or to suggest a service that may ieee eee > _- $1.50 | nation line rate 
Vs) be performed satisfactorily through corres- eekly ego ees } cea (ie et et pak 


Minimum space four lines. cash discount. 


duly Ist Argosy-Allstory Forms Close June 3rd. 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


$1.95 FOR MADE-TO-ORDER PANTS—Special 30-day 
offer to prove our marvelous values’ in - made-to-measure 
tailoring. Agents Wanted. Earn $30 to $35 Extra Every Week, — 
taking orders for our high-class, made-to-measure clothes, ~ 
No experience necessary. . Write for samples. today. AK 


PROGRESS TAILORING CO., Dept. E-104, Chicago. 


- A BUSINESS OF YOUR OW N—Make sparkling glass name 2 
plates, numbers, chcckerboards, medallions, signs; big ee ; 


book FREE. E. PALMER, 500 Wooster, O. — 


AGENTS—FREE TRIAL. 
TION BRUSH 
parts, has ten different uses. 
dows, scrubs and mops floors, and does five other things. Over 
100% prefit. Write for our free trial offer. Harper Bren VOEES 
Dept. Y, Fairfield, Iowa. 


OFFER. HARPER’S COMBINA- 


E PAY $7 A DAY TAKING ORDERS. FOR. STAINLESS = 
We | 


WwW 
STEEL CUTLERY SET. Guaranteed. Aluminum’ handle. 
deliver direct to your customer and pay you every day. : 
Big demand. No capital or experience needed. Big money for 
spare time. Complete outfit to workers. PARKER MFG. CO., 
206 Awl Street, Diayton, Ohio. ; ; 


$10 WORTH OF FINEST. TOILET SOAPS, perfumes, toilet 
waters, spices, etc., absolutely free to agents on our refund 
plan. Lacassian Co., Dept. 614, St. Louis, Mo. > 


AGENTS—MAKE $75.00 WEEKLY selling Coffield Tire 
Protectors. Prevents punctures and blowouts, doubles. mileage. 


Easily applied; no cement or tools required: Absolute three- | 
Bewley — 


year guarantee. Liberal commissions paid weekly. 
made $1006 in’ two menths. No capital required. Write quick. 
COFFIELD TIRE PROTECTOR CO., 242 Court, Dayton, Ohio. 


MAKE 600% PROFIT. 
Gold Window Letters for stores, offices. 
Large. demand.’ Exclusive. territory. Big future. 
Acme Letter Co., 2800 EF Congress, Chicago. . 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Carnation Co., — 
2006 Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 


Anybody .can do it. 
Side line, 


Sales Agents, Men or Women. $200 a month. Year round 
position. No layoffs. Take orders for Jennings New Style 
Hosiery. Written guarantee of satisfaction or new hose free. 
Write for outfit. Jennings Mfg. Co., Dept. 209, Dayton, Ohio. — 


AGENTS, $60 TO $200 A WEEK, Free Samples. Gold Sign 
Letters for Store and Office Windows. Anyone can do 
Big demand. Liberal offer to general agents. Metallic Letter Co., 
431H N. Clark St., Chicago. 


SALES AGENTS WANTED in every county to give all or 5 


We train the 


spare time. Positions worth $750 to $1500 er 
Canton, Ohio. 


inexperienced. Novelty Cutlery Co., 77 Bar St., 


LIVE AGENTS MAKE $10 DAY SELLING apa Non i 
akes - 
Widely advertised and known. Get details oti: ‘ 


ST kot pat ab and Splash Preventer for every water faucet 
on. sig 
A. D. Seed Filter Company, 73 Franklin, New York. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE WANTED every county to give 
all or spare time. Position worth $1200 to $3000 yearly. 
pele experience or capital necessary. Write for full particu- 
ars. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Automobile Cwners, Garagemen, Mechanics, 
for free copy of our current issue. It contains helpful, instructive 


information on overhauling, ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, 


storage batteries, etc. Over 140 pages, illustrated. Send for free 
copy today. Automobile Digest, 500 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MEN—WOMEN. ENORMOUS PROFITS. 
wholesale or retail. Manufacturing Polar Bars. 
Coated Ice Cream Novelty. 
Sensational seller. Complete outfit $17.50. 


CHOCOLATE CO., 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


RAGTIME PIANO PLAYING 


in 20° lessons. 4 


Rag Jass Piano, Saxophone, or Tenor Banjo 


Christensen. Schools in most cities, or learn by mail. “Write — 2) 
for Booklet or money-making teacher’s opportunity. Christense 
School, 441, 22 E. Jackson, Chicago. 


Classified Advertising continued on page 6. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine. — 


ts 


SET AND FIBRE BROOM. Consists of five 
It sweeps, washes and dries win- — 


FREE SAMPLES. Lowest priced — 


it, 


No — 
A, E, SILVER-CHAMBERLIN COMPANY, Clayton, N, J. | 


Repairmen, send | 


$25 to “$100. daily fT 
Chocolate — 
10c Package costs. 8c to make. | 
INTERNATIONAL Bl 
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| VIRTUOLO 
PLAYER PIANO . 


‘Remarkable new plan fostered — 
noted educators and authorities 


OULD you like to own a won- 
| derful player-piano—a genuine 
\Virtuolo, supreme in musical centers 
throughout the world? 

| You can, regardless of how mod- 
lerate your circumstances, or how 
carefully you must watch expenses. 
An amazing new plan of pricing 
lad financing which has just been 
perfected. A plan backed by a world- 
Hated musical institution, and fostered 
lby eminent authorities and educators 
lin a nation-wide movement to place 
Ireal music in every American home. 
| ‘The coupon below bringsconfiden- 
tial information by return mail. It 
imarks a new era. An era which puts 
ithe family of moderate means on the 


¥ 


PLAYER PIANO 


Made by 
HALLET & DAVIS 
Established 1839 


© Aitain thic World Famed 


- Obtain this World Fame 


Player Piano without 
,.. 4dditional strain or worry 


fostered by 


footing formerly restricted to the 
financially prominent. 


The Object Is This: 


The plan is educational in purpose. 
Its object is to give a// children— 
rich and poor alike—the benefit of 
association with the refining influence 
of correctly rendered music. ‘The in- 
valuable association which means so 
much in later social and business life. 
Also to provide home entertain- 
ment for the older children. For the 
growing boys and girls whom the dan- 
gerous influences of the outside world 
are constantly calling away from the 
refining influences of the home. 


% 


INFORMATION COUPON 
HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


Virtuolo, 


ARGOSY-ALLSTORY—ADVERTISING SECTION. 


The Virtuolo may be obtained 
in various instruments, 
as follows: 


Home Companion Virtuolo.,.... 
Colonial Virtuolo in Conway 


Peer eroeroreerecrrseseeeenesos 


Petite Virtuolo in Hallet & Davis 
(4 ft.4in. high) oo... eens 


Puritan Virtuolo in Hallet & 
Davis (full size)..........cs0.- 


The Reproducing Virtuolo in 
Hallet & Davis Grand, on 
which may be played exact re- 
productions of world famous 
AItIStsS ....c08s0 Reseueeccetecactrcc’ : 


An Absolutely NEW Idea 


The plan is new. It is propounded 
from anew idea. It embodies aunique 
plan of manufacturing and financing. 
And places the heretofore ‘‘unat- 
tainable’? player- piano within the 
reach of every home. 

It throws a new light entirely on 
the matter of obtaining musical en- 
vironment. It has been carefully 
evolved by experts. It meets the zz- 
dividual requirements of every fam- 
ily of every status and condition. It 

.is made possible only by the world 
spread manufacturing capacity, and 
powerful financial position of the 
Hallet & Davis Company. 

All parents are urged to get the 
facts, without delay. They are con- 
fidential. They will amaze you. To 
obtain them quickly, detach and mail 
the coupon below. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


146 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Send me confidential prices and terms of 


POC m mem eer r eer ser ener nar er see seseeereensreresene® 


In anewering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


© B&B i9ee 


—just 
Zz say 


- Blue- -jay 
to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dent. 4, 
for valuable book, *‘Correct Care of the Feet.” 


can start 
in the — 


JEWELRY 
font 


H>EBES & proposition that 
every reader should in- 
vestigate. It presents an op- 
portunity to start in business for yourself without investing 
a single penny. It makes no difference whether you are old 
or young, male or female. We furnish absolutely free and 
without any obligation to you, complete instructions, 
particulars, order blanks, catalogs and everything necessary 
for you to do this work profitably and " 

successfully. Write us today for our 
special plan and full particulars and 
become independent. You can work full 
time or spare time. Write now before 
you forget so that you’can begin earning 
big money and start yourself in business. 


ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
35 Maiden Lane aids 


Write us today for 
full particulars and 
free descriptive 
booklet telling of the 
material with which 
we fargee you with- 
out cost 


New York City 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
Great demand everywhere. Excellent opportunit 
Fascinating work. Experience unnecessary. ~Pa 
Write, American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, . 


MEN—AGE 17 TO 45. EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY. 


Travel; make secret investigations, reports. Salaries; expenses, 
American Foreign. Detective Agency, 820, St. Louis, Mo. - 


S ea 2 a 
Make Money At Home. ’ 


You can earn frotit $1 to $2 an hour 
in your spare time writing show cards. Quickly and easily learned 
by our new simple ‘ ‘Instructograph”’ method. No canvassing or — 
soliciting. We teach you how and guarantee you steady work at . 
home and pay cash each week. Full particulars and booklet free. 
American Show Card School, 202 Ryrie Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, STENOGRAPHERS, CLERKS, 
TYPISTS, wanted by Government. Examinations weekly. ~Pre- 
pare at home. Write for free list and plan T, payment a 
securing position. CSS, 1017 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. a3 
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CHAPTER I. 
A GOAL FROM THE FIELD. 
“Zippy! Zippy! 
_ Hoo! Rah! Rah! 
Carlisle Indians ; | 
Zip! Boom! Bah!” 
HIS yell came forth in sturdy unison 
from a block of seats in the lower 
 ° & front of the grand stand. 
_ like any other college yell, though a careful 
- eritic might have said it seemed a bit more 
ee disciplined than others, a bit more mechan- 
ee “AML eyes turned toward this block. It 
er contained several hundred persons all. of 
whom seemed to be in superb health and 
all tanned a ruddy bronze, but among them 
‘was not one touch of the feminine, neither 
girl nor woman. 
-“ The Indians!” 
_ The ery came from all sides as onto the 
from a door at the end trotted eleven 
s, clad in russet sweaters and leather 


- 1 Ne 


It was. 


Author of “ Petroleum Prince,” etc. 


leggings. Some donned headguards as they _ 
came on. Others adjusted knee pads, 
However, this yell was only as one to 

two, when, a moment later, the door opened | 
at the opposite end of the field and out 
trotted eleven prime athletes in crimson > 
sweaters. 
sands in the grand stand rose to their feet, 
waving flags, tooting horns, clashing bells, 
and shouting in fierce intensity: 

“Tthaca! Ithaca! 

Rah! Rah! Rah! 

Cornell!” 


The Indians had been far less savage, 
much more disciplined in their enthusiasm, 
than were the partisans of the paleface col- _ 
lege. The block of bronzed males, in the 
lower grand stand, sat now stolidly, but _ 
with polite attention, while their antagon- _ 
ists tore the welkin. 

From a box, down front on the Comell : 
side, halfway “between the goal posts, a 
girl leaned frantically over the flag-draped _ 


As with one accord the thou- . 


Sy 
edge, joining a in the Ithaca yell. 
As the last man left the protection of the 


fence and appeared fair in the sunlight her 


face glowed even more expressively and she 
turned to her companion, a woman of 
matronly years. 

“There he is, auntie!” 

“Where, Philippa?” 

“There! The very last one.” 

“What? That child!” 

The girl gasped in protest. ‘“ Wait till 
you see him snap the ball. You'll not 
think he’s a child, if he is the very tiniest 
man on the whole eleven.” 

She was waving her flag frantically 
toward the “child,” and now he saw her 
and stretched his arm high in salute. She 
responded with a furious shaking of a hand- 


kerchief in one hand-and the ye in the — 


other. 

_ The matron, Mrs. Ferndon, waited until 
the girl sank back, flushed but exhausted, 
on the nearest chair, while the rival elevens 
were assembling, one stretched across the 
_ field, five on each side of the tiny man in 
the center, and the other, the russet ones, 
deployed at gaping distances far away 
toward the opposite goal. 

“So that’s Ray Custer? To hear you 
talk any one would think he was big.” 

“He zs big, auntie. Wait! Just wait! 
You'll think he’s as big as two trained ele- 
phants soon as they blow that whistle.” 

‘It’s your eyes, my dear. They are as 
big as saucers.” 

“Tt’s Ray, auntie.” She blushed. “T 
‘mean Mr. Custer. Oh, stop your nonsense. 
You know I’ve only met him twice, but the 
- whole school, co-eds and all, think he is the 
grandest thing. He’s won three games for 
us now, just by his lonesome.” 

“Looks as if he had about ten to help 
him—ten full size men. Counting him, that 
makes ten and a half.” 

“They don’t count. Wait! Wait! Just 
wait!” Philippa, partly in disgust with her 
teasing relative and partly in sheer anxiety 
for the decisive game to begin, was twisting 
her gloves and grinding the balls of her tiny 


feet in the rough boards. 


“So you met him only twice,” persisted 
Mrs. Ferndon. ‘TI thought you told me 
_ this morning it was three times.” 


-ARGOSY- ALLSTORY : 


4 The first didn’t contin 
“ General introduction, I sur 
“ Of course. 


Just one of those “ glad te to a 


meet you,’ ‘ how do you do’ sort of sorority _ 


fudge parties. 
anyway.’ 
** And that time didn’t nee 


A silly place to meet 4 man, — 


Philippa, absorbed in the final pa 


tions for the game, pretended not to hear. 


“But there were two times that ae 


count,’ Mrs. Ferndon bantered. | 
: Oh, you know what I mean, auntie.” 
aa You mean he has called to see you 
alone?” 
“ ‘Well—he—he called once.” 
“ And once you met him by appointment 


—eh? I thought that was not au fait ine is 


your sorority?” 
Philippa tossed her silky hed. 
by appointment,” she smiled. 
dent.” 
Mrs. Ferndon laughed: 


(<3 Not 


: ‘When you two 


are together he must look like your baby 


brother.”’ 


“ His chin is exactly level with mine,” 


Philippa was betrayed into the declaration, 


“ By acci- 


and refused to go on with the conversation. | 


Events on the gridiron below assisted her 


in her absorption, for now the whistle blew 


and a pall of silence descended on the tense 
throng. 


Ray Custer, the Ithaca. quarterback 


kicked off, and the diminutive player was — 


after it like a streak. Although his team- 
mates started at the same time he easily dis- 
tanced all of them. 

The Indians deployed | in front of their 
man who had picked up the ball on their 
forty-five yard line, but they had barely 


gotten started-when Custer, leading his van, 


plunged in and tackled the warrior “who held 
the ball. 

“* First down!” shrieked the umpire, and 
the whistle blew. 


Twice the Indians plunged ahead for — 
Then the ball was passed to 
their fullback, who lifted it on his toe with 
a superb kick and it sailed far down the 


short gains, 


field toward the Cornell goal. . 
nf pigiee Surefoot! 
Eat ’em alive! Rah! Rah! Rah! - 


Surefoot!’’ came from the Carlisle benches. _ 


s What a magnificent Indian!” exclaimed | 


Teddy Saretyee! A 
Teddy — 


So 


pia uae 


ay 
sf) 
a 


look at Ray!” 

Custer had the ball and w was threading his 
way back toward the Indian posts. He 
slipped through the arms of one, dodged an- 
other, eluded a third and then went smack 
- into the widespread arms of a fourth be- 
_ fore he was downed. - 

- The fourth was the redoubtable fullback 
- from. Carlisle. 

As the game went on more than half the 
play seemed to be between those two—the 
slim little white quarter and the towering, 
lithe six-footer with bronzed cheeks and 
stolid eyes. Custer seemed to be a bit 
_ faster runner, but the Indian, with his ex- 

- cessive height and reach, had more power in 
his kick and could send the ball farther. 
The two teams must have been rather 
__ well matched, for at the end of the third 
quarter of play the score was nothing to 
nothing. And five minutes before the end 
_of the game it was still nothing to nothing. 
Cornell had just lost the ball after three 
_ tervific head-on drives in which she had bat- 
tered her way to within eleven yards of the 
Indian goal. Then the C@arlisleans had come 
back with two drives that had ended with 
only a ten-yard gain, although they had 
.. managed to bring the play from the edge to 
the middle of the field. Also a smart little 
breeze was blowing toward the Cornell goal. 
Everyone realized that the Indians would 


ball out of their dangerous territory, but 
hardly any one imagined it *possible that 
they would try for a goal from the field. It 
-_-wasealmost a hundred yards to the Cornell 
posts. Yet the placement was just right, 
_ the wind was.right, and Teddy Surefoot was 
already recoenized asthe best punter devel- 
_ oped in any eastern college that year. 

_ As the Indians huddled about their ball 
the signal, Custer, acting as captain for 
the gomige ae the rat tackle and 


im. oy f, as the smallest and ee man 
sae would be the only one with a 


for he 's tlie as big But lage 


kick now to make certain of getting the . 


stranger of dignified reserve. 


RED SAVAGE, 8 


an kick twice a as ceo ‘Four — eaten! — $e alesis s 
ee? grunted. the red captain. The ball 


was snapped and Ray sprang like an arrow 


between the tackle and guard, past the in- _ 


terfering half who saw him coming as he 
tried desperately to tackle, and: full into the 
middle of the lank powerful fullback. | 

It was a very fine, snappy, well thought- 
out play, but it found the peppy quarter . 
about ten seconds too late. The ball rose 
from the broad toe of the Indian with the _ 
lazy certainty of a mudlark climbing from _ 
the disturbed shade of a lily pad, described — 
a lovely parabola in which the arc could not 
have been better measured with a compass, 
and then dropped easily, with ten inches to 
spare, right behind the Ithaca posts. _ 

It was a goal from the field, and won the | 
game, for in the few minutes left to play, | 
Cornell was helpless. 

As the crowds left the stands Philippa 
turned to her aunt, with assertive calm. 
“ Anyway,” she said, unabashed, “if Cor- 
nell did lose Ray Custer was surely the best 


player on that field. Don’t you think so?” 


*“'Ve-es,” hesitated Mrs. Ferndon, “if — 
What’s His 


you want to leave out Mr. 

Name—the surefooted man.” Pst 
“Ugh! Just an Indian! He doesn’t 

count.” 


“ But his foot did!” 4 

At the inevitable dance that night Phil- 
ippa, though asked several times for every | 
number, felt singularly deserted until a little 
before midnight a stir in the assembly indi- 
cated that the hero of the campus had ar- 
rived. 

Ray Custer was accompanied by a ‘tall 
Immediately 
he sought Philippa and introduced his — 
friend. “This is Mr. Jones,” he said, “and _ 
I know he is too bashful to ask you for him- 
self, but won’t you give him a dance?” _ 

Quite true, Mr. Jones did appear to be 
bashful, for his ruddy color grew even rud- 
dier and instead of gazing directly at Miss 
Horton he looked at his feet. 

It was not the request she wanted, but, 
before she could reply, Custer added, with 
an intensity which could not be mistaken, 
‘« And I hope you will save the one after for 


me.” 


‘Why not?” She tried to speak lightly, 


a 


r<: 


& 


Une ie 


_and Ray Custer. probably thought the tone 


casual. 
“Then that goes ae both of us—ch?” 
She nodded her head. 
“T’ll be around—after this dance,” and 
he was gone, leaving her alone with the 
bulky bashful swain. 

Providentially the music began at that 


-moment, for it seemed that Mr. Jones was 


tongue-tied. 
Philippa rose and uo for the floor. 
“Tm sorry, Miss—Miss HOHOB, but I 


don’t dance.” 


She looked at him won derinedy. “ Very 


well,” she said, leading the way to the con- 


_servatory, “ it’s nicer to sit one out.” 


There was a long pause. Mr. Jones 


seemed unable to find anything to say, and 


to be quite at ease. 


what was still more strange, he seemed now 
Philippa was just a 


‘bit miffed. She did not know why, but 
_there was something about Mr. Jones which 
did not conform to her ideas of courtesy. 


She was accustomed to a little more defer- 
ence. He was not discourteous, but, on 
the other hand, he was not properly atten- 
tive. She pretended not to like flattery, 
but she was quite indignant when she did 


- not receive it. 


- moon? 


“Have you known Mr. Custer a long 
time?” she asked. 

“ Since this afternoon.” 

“ Where could you meet him this after- 
He was on the football field until 


- twilight.” 


“T know. I met him there.” 

cc But—how—’”’ : 3 
_ A comprehension began to dawn on her. 
She looked at her vis-d-vis more carefully. 


Ves. The cheek bones were high and the 


lips a trifle full, and the eyes very piercing, 


the hair extremely black and straight. 


“ W-what is your name?” she asked, sud- 


denly frightened to realize she was alone | 


-with this person, although the music could 


be heard in the adjoining room where the 
dancing was going on. 
“Jones, Miss Horton. Theodore Jones.” 
She moved away from him a few inches. 
“ Vou’re not Mr. Teddy Surefoot?’ she 
gasped. 
“Well,” he shyly admitted, “‘ some of the 


_boys call me that.” 
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lie: rose precipitately. s 


find Mr. Custer.. -I have this eee dance with | 


him.” She almost ran from the room. 


ghost of a smile on his dark 1aGE 


CHAPTER II. 
A TRANSCONTINENTAL AIR FLIGHT. 


eect 


HE Cornell-Carlisle game was in No- 
vember. The following June Ray 


Custer graduated. An account of the | 
intervening seven months is contained in 


two letters, written by a member of the 
same class, but in the woman’s department _ 
of that great co-educational institution. The — 


first was addressed to Mrs. Ferndon at the 


family home in Utica, and read: 


DEAR AUNTIE: 

Everything is just the same, and it seems I 
am to get my diploma, though how I got by 
in trig is beyond me. The batiste you sent is 
a dream, and the orchid taffeta with that 
darling buffon drape is the sweetest thing I 
ever saw. All I need now is a pair of white 


buck pumps—no one wears canvas for gradu-  « 


ation—and some long—oh, very long—that’s 
the way they all wear them in the senior 
class—white kids. And I don’t see how I can 
get on without another blouse—something 
frilly, you know. The tan one is gone and 
the blue one is faded, and both the whites 
are just old-fashioned. You have been so 
good to me I don’t know how I can let you 
do anything more. Good night. I must 
study. A heap of hugs, and many kisses. 
Your loving niece, 
Puirippa Horton. | 
P. S—You ask about your “ child.” Well, 
he is half an inch taller than I am—so there! 
And he graduates cum laude—so double there. 
Yes, I see him, but too seldom Galehy once 
a week. 


The second was addressed to a sidhood : 


playmate, as follows: 


DEAR FLORENCE: 
I do hope you can come for the commence- 
ment week. The weather is always good here 
then. You see, Cornell is an agricultural col-_ 
lege and they know how to fix the weather 
for the spring crops. Seriously, you must 
come. I want you to meet the most interest- 
ing man. He’s graduating this year, too, and. 
he’s not only near the head of his class, but 
he’s our great football star. You have surely — 
heard of him—Ray Custer. 


He has a friend 


Teddy Surefoot followed slowly, with the . : 


>. 


~ 


: and. ‘that is or one reason T 
you to be the chaperon. 
ey Lovingly, | 


- Parrppa. 


a ens for that last gala week of the 
ee ‘échioot year proceeded without a hitch. Mrs. 
_ Ferndon sent the kids and the bucks and 
‘not only one but two blouses, one of them 
extremely frilly, and a generous gold piece 
in addition, for a girl has but one com- 
mencement week in the course of her whole 
life, and Mrs. Ferndon had only one niece. 
a Florence, too, could come, and‘ did, and 
that very evening there was to have been 
a party with two girls and two boys, one 
of them the quarterback of the last year’s 
football team. Only a letter spoiled it. It 
is best to give the letter in full, superscrip- 
tion and all: 
DARNELL, HAvES AND DARNELL, 
Attorneys and Counsellors at Law. 
Buitalo, N. Y.,, June 2, 1907. 
Ray Custer, Esq., Senior Class, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New Tork : 

Dear Sir: 

We regret to inform you ha your father 
died at his home here last night, and that. in 
the absence of relatives and servants it is m- 

- eumbent on us, as his. — of record, to 
notify you. 

We realize that your ‘presence is: required at 
Ithaca for the graduation ceremonies this 
week, but. earnestly request that you come to 
Buffalo for at least a day, if possible, as the 
condition of your father’s estate requires. your 
immediate attention, — 

Respectfully yours, 
a, DarNELL, Haves AND DARNELL. 


It is hardly necessary to record that Ray 
Custer did not attend Philippa Horton’s 
party that evening. Instead, he boarded 
_ the night train for the lake city to the 
north, and the following morning stood at 
_ the bedside of his late father. As. he locked 
down on that impassive face, now forever -i- 
Tenced, he felt for the first time in his life a 
__-wave of tenderness for the man. His moth- 

er: ad _— = i was an ant and 


_ though ranch ‘only 
iS i. hdr chief — of ig elder Custer 


a sain edition of himaselé and 
id the business of electrical supplies in 


) which he had made his modest fortune. 
- However, Ray’s mechanical turn did net 
Tun te business. : 


At twelve he wanted a bicycle, but. ie a 
got it only by earning it himself in the sale 
of storage batteries. | 

At fifteen he wanted a. motorcycle, and 
he got that only by working in the office | 
during vacations. Doubtless. the intent of — 
the elder Custer was kindly, as he watched — 
the boy’s developing taste for motor vehi- — 
cles, impartially, insisting, however, that he o 
finance his own: purchases. . 

Ray was one of the first boys i in America 
to own an automobile, and he improvised 
one by attaching a storage battery in the 
floor of an old buggy. He got six miles © 
an hour and a vast. amount of happiness out _ 
of that. me 

Seon after he entered. college the Wright : 
brothers invented the airplane. Instantly — 
air machines became his, chief interest in 
life. During his last year a study of aéro- 
nautics was “added to the curriculum, and 
he was among the first to matriculate. He | 
had just passed his examinations with emae 
colors. 

Jacob Custer, however, had never ‘ap- : 
proved. In the heginning he had been 
against the bicycle, though he had been ~ 


converted to it whem he saw that his bey — 


could make quicker trips on his sales route. — 
He had been against the automobile for — 
years until the streets of his city were alive 
with them, and then he added an agency 


for a popular brand to his other activities. _ 


By that time, however, Ray was aloft, — 
mentally, in an airplane. This the father 

had opposed as quixotic, quite forgetting — 
his previous education with the bicycle and 
the automobile, Ray had not even in- 
formed him that he was taking the new 


course im addition to his other studies. 


Now, however, as the boy stood confront- 
ing the bedy of the departed father he © 
thought only of the years of faithfulness 
during which the elder Custer had plod- 
dingly pursued his way, providing uncom- _ 
plainingly for the education of his son, — 
This had been the silent object of his life, 
and it had been achieved. | 7 

After the funeral, the following day, Ray 
went to the office of the attorneys. There — 


he faced his life squarely for the first time. 
‘He was the sole heir, it appeared. There 
was a will to that effect, and he knew of 
‘no one to contest it. The company of Ja- 
cob Custer & Co. had always been a busi- 
ness fictiod. And now, Mr. Darnell ex- 
plained, the assets just about equaled the 
liabilities. 
Tn other words, the business was-a slow- 


- going concern, which required an active 


“man to make it pay. Unless Ray, or some 
one, took hold of it vigorously, it would 
have to go to the bankruptcy courts ey, 
“SOON. 

There remained, however, a life insurance 
policy. This had been Jacob Custer’s one 
forethought for his son. It placed a neat 
-sum of ready thousands in the vous man’s 
hands. 

“So here is the situation for you to de- 
cide,” said Mr. Darnell soberly. ‘ You can 
? take hold of your father’s business your- 
self and perhaps put it on its feet, but you 
cannot delay. If you do not take hold of 
it, the only thing to do is to sell, and sell 
quickly, to save the financial reputation of 
Jacob Custer & Co. Fortunately I have a 
"purchaser, one who is ready to offer you a 
fair sum for the good will. The offer is 
open for one week only. And that is why 
LT sent for you. Will you sell?” 

Ray paused. He was at the crossroads. 
There was the finger of fate pointing along 
‘two paths—the simple, commonplace, un- 


eventful path so ploddingly and faithfully 


pursued by his father, and the unknown 
trail that led into the unseen, unguessed 
wilderness. Which should he choose? 

“Take your time,” said Mr. Darnell. 
“This offer is good for a week. Let me 
know within that time.” 

Ray thought it over just twenty-four 
hours. The following morning he was back 
in the attorney’s office. 

“Sell,” he directed. “I am returning 
to Ithaca this afternoon, but I will be 
back here in a few days to sign the final 
” papers.” 

Thus it was that Philippa’s week was 
reduced to forty-eight hours. Still, much 
can be done in forty-eight hours, and she 
thought she would arrive at the point she 
had for some time been contemplating. 


‘That last night they walked vin Lovers 


about seeing her after that. 
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Lane topether: 5:2 2. ie a 


“T am going West next week, 2 "he an 


nounced curtly. 
“Oh! How nice!” 
“ Yes. 


school this summer.” 

For some occult reason she did not re- 
spond to this, but looked puzzled, if not 
disappointed. He was aglow with the pros- 
pect. 

“Don’t you like my idea?” he asked. 

** 'Ye-es,”’ she hesitated. 


This caused him to launch eloquently 


into a picture of his situation. 
have to go back to Buffalo and settle down 
into being a humdrum business man,” he 
protested, “ or get into this air work where 
my very heart and soul are.” 

“ But isn’t it dangerous?” 

“ Not if you understand it?” 

“But who does understand it?” . 


“There are plenty of men—the Wrights 


and Curtis and Vimy and Stackpool and 
Murray. Why, I’m going to take lessons of 
Curtis himself.” 

She was silent. They were to part on 
the morrow, and as yet he had said nothing 
Suddenly he 
blurted out: 

“Tf I went back to Buffalo there would 
be only settling down and getting married 
and—”’ 

He stopped, blushing furiously. 

Fortunately the darkness prevented her 
from seeing him clearly. ‘‘ Oh!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘ That’s it! You are afraid of 
marriage?” : 2 

“Not afraid,” he protested, ‘“ but cau- 
tious, with the tiny capital I have, and not 
any business ability to speak of, and my 
whole soul wrapped up in the airplane.” 

Her hand rested gently on his arm. 

“ Haven’t any aviators got wives?” she — 


asked. 


“T don’t know. 
them ought to have. 
business.” : 

They parted shortly after that. He said 
good night stiffly, and she had a crooked 
little smile as she bade him fa gia 
wished him luck. 


“TI would 


omnes 


I only know none of — 
It’s not a marrying — 


California. There is an aviation | 
school near San Diego. I am going to that 


Diego. | He: 


most likely ume they had seen. 
age | in weight, alert in movement, and 
with the quick thinking of a man who 
- geemed almost insensible of the earth, he 
quickly won his instructors. 
_ Ray Custer was soon known as one ° of 
the daredevils of the air. 


He learned the. 


g out of the hangar but. 
en he was pronounced the 


- tail dive before he had been flying a week. . 


| The falling leaf and the barrel roll he added 
-. to his repertoire soon after. 
oF hen~one day he sought the head of the 

Siskind: “J want to buy an airplane,” he 

= eae simply. 
_ “What for?” 

“TJ want to fly across the continent.” 
“You do—you daring little shrimp! 
Well, not in one of my planes—not yet.” 

“T said I wanted to buy a plane. I’m 
going in my own—not one of yours. 
 “ Ah, that’s a horse of a different color.” 

“Qf course. How much?” — 

The price made Ray gasp. It would eat 
- fnto his money. But he gritted his teeth. 
‘ All right,” he said, “ Ill go you.” And he 
Swrete a check. 

- The prospective trip was talked about 
- ge two weeks. The wary head of the in- 
stitution who had parted with one of his 
--well-tried planes for a — good profit ad- 
_ vised caution. 

“Why don’t you go up the coast to 
Seattle first?” he suggested. “See how 
that works; then, if you want to take a 
try at breaking your neck in a hop over the 
mountains you'll feel a bit surer of your 
Bee.” 


. though she had been christened the Hum- 
 dinger. : 

Custer accepted the suggestion, and 
shortly after was off winging his way up 
the coast. Any one who was in California 
in those days will remember the sensation 
he caused as he crossed the Tehachapi, the 
first bird man to make it. 

In forty-eight hours he had landed safely 
on the slopes of Mount Rainier. Three 


Beis 3 


days later he wired San Diego: 
‘Start i in the morning for New York. First 


‘They called Ray’s new machine the Bee, 


.make her start. 


"When the chief by the blue bay in the — 
southland read the message he remarked: 
“Y hope that bird don’t break his wings. — 
He'll make a real flyer some day—if be 
lives.” 


CHAPTER HEL 
A HOLE IN THE ROCKIES. 


'T seemed as if half the inhabitants of — 
| Tacoma and Seattle had journeyed to 
the slopes of Rainier to see the Bee 
In those days an airplane 
was a curiosity, and no one as yet had 
crossed the continent in one—nor even at- — 
tempted it. 
Ray Custer had been cick: to. accept | 
the advice of his distinguished mentor in 
San Diego and start from the northwest, — 
but his sole reason had not been so obvious | 
as it appeared to be. In this way he well 
advertised the fact that the flight was his — 
and not any one’s else. It was certain that 
if he failed he would have to.suffer the 
penalty, while if he came through and was © 
the first across he wanted the sole credit. 
Just as he stepped into the cockpit to — 
cast off a messenger boy pushed his way — 
through the crowd and handed him sev- | 
eral telegrams. One was from his former — 
professor in mathematics at Cornell, wish- 
ing him well. Two of his chums had also © 
remembered. The fourth was on the same — 
yellow paper, but its signature gave him a. 
thrill he did not get from the others, 


The best of luck in the world to the most 
daring of men. PHILIPPA. 


He glanced at the date line, expecting, — 
of course, that it would be Utica, New 
York. It was Denver, Colorado. 


ther inquiry. He buckled the telegrams 
into his jacket pocket and called to the — 
two runners who held the wings of the 
Bee: ‘Slip her off, boys!” : 
The reliable bird wavered, careened, nar- 
rowly escaped scraping her newly varnished 
canvas on the greensward, then caught the © 
momentum of the air, her wheels gently 


rose from the ground, and her nose lifted ; 


toward the blue sky. : 


That — 
was strange, but he had not time for fur- 
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‘ousknds of dhandkerchiets Hudered a 


- farewell and a drowning buzz of vociferous 
good wishes floated aloft after the intrepid 
flyer. Ray heard them indistinctly, chief- 
ly because the whiz of the motor filled: his 
ears, but also because he had enough to do 
in watching the climbing speedometer and 
_the veering compass. 

In ten minutes he was out of sight. An 
hour later he was a mile high, headed east 
_ by southeast. Now, for the first time, he 
looked below. There was not in sight a 
sign of human habitation, for already he 
was well over the coast range mountains. 
He watched the declivities, which looked 
like purple shadows on a velvet pattern. 
Before eleven o’clock he had crossed the 
coast range, and now he was sailing above 
cultivated fields and miles of orchards. He 
came down to an elevation of about three 
thousand feet, just so he could feel closer 
to his kind. He passed over a town, and 
heard the bells jangling a welcome. His 
passage had been advertised. 

The Bee was going now over a hundred 
miles an hour. By three o’clock he was in 
the foothills again, and again he shot her 
nose up and sought the four-thousand-foot 
level. Just once he got a nasty buffet in 


the face and felt the trim machine tremble 


all over. 

“= Agnl? he erumbled. “One of ruse 
air pockets Jimmy told me to look out for. 
Guess I’ll go up another half mile.” 

Which he did, and then on, on proudly, 

serenely, like a giant eagle. By the middle 
of -the afternoon he had traveled five or 
six hundred miles, and knew that if noth- 
_ ing intervened he would be in Ogden before 
dark, as he had planned. 
His hand on the steady throttle of the 
motor, he looked down and_ suddenly 
realized his solitary grandeur. These were 
not coast peaks, but the jutting crags of 
‘the Rockies themselves, for among them 
gleamed at many convenient intervals glis- 
tening snowy caps. Those peaks must be 
over a mile high to be able to hold the snow 
there in midsummer. Yes—perhaps three 
thousand to four thousand feet, for his 
altameter told him he was six thousand 
feet up and the snowy caps seemed peril- 
ously near. 


For a moment 8 was as templed to go hig 


er, but refrained. He was a pioneer, and - 


the lanes had not been charted. He felt 
confident he was all right where he was, 
but farther up, beyond the sight of the 
earth, he feared he might lose his way. It — 
was a little too much to ask. _ 

The day was perfectly clear. The air 
was delightfully balmy. He felt the pleas- © 
ant warmth of the sun, and took a pull © 
at his flask of coffee, while he munched ~ 
one of the sandwiches stowed in the seat at 
his side. | 

‘Then, without the slightest warning, and — 
as if with predetermined treachery, the 
stalwart Bee slipped from under him as if 
she had been a sentient animal suddenly 
perverse. He was almost jerked from his . 
seat, but grasped the steering wheel in time 
to send her on into the execution of what — 
was known at the proving grounds as a 
“ring dive.” This was a straightforward 


‘Moving somersault that looks very daring, 
but which is not so very dangerous. 


As he came back to an even keel and 


‘the planes grasped the level stratum of air 


again, Ray looked about as if he half sus- 
pected that some malign human agency had 
waylaid him. He cut off his engine and— 
slowed down his speed ‘until he was going 
barely thirty miles an hour. 

Then he looked about, and for the first 
time realized that. he was in a huge lane, 
a great trough, as it were, formed by two 
mountain ranges. Nor were these ranges 
very far away; altogether too near for 
comfort, he concluded, for immediately he 
pointed her nose up again and started to 
climb. 

But no sooner had he tried this than again 
he was seized by the nose, as it were, and 
twisted down and again down. This time 
he flatly refused to do a ring dive. Instead — 
he battled with the current and fought for 
the upper levels. 

“T’ll not hang my hat on one of theese 
rocky racks this night,’”’ he muttered to the 
throbbing sides of the plane. 


opened the valve for the reserve gas. - 


But try as he could it was impossible t to. ? 


rise. The first time he elevated the Bee 


“Td rather — 
do business with a chop house in Ogden. 
Now sting that tail-buster, Bee!” And he ~ 


2 : re on either etey 
-. The worst of it was that the trough be- 
a ‘eupen these peaks extended due north and 


peared to be an accident resulting from his 
last contact with the mysterious “‘ current ”’ 


4 _ which apparently dominated the upper level Z 


with impish glee. 

-. Ray decided to take it easy for a few 
- miles and then try again. When he did 
_ poke her nose up a second time he got a 
swat that really scared him, for it buckled 
his lower plane slightly and should have 
_ been a sufficient warning. 

However, the airman ee little to go on. 
_ When the day is clear it is almost impos- 
_ sible to tell where one current of air ceases 
and another commences, until you run into 
the other current. Then, if it is a “‘ whorl ” 


_ had better be prepared for stunts... 
For half an hour Ray held straight north 
on his course, well below the level of the 
outermost peaks, while he studied first his 
buckled plane and then the earth beneath. 
He feared the plane required attention. He 
figured he was more than halfway to his 
first goal, and he wondered if he could not 
~ descend and overhaul the machine before 
rising. : 

But as he Ake! down ‘the prospect was 
“not especially inviting. THe could not be 
_ sure, but there appeared only forest. Not a 
— level field in sight. Not a house. Not a 
abitation. 

He decided to make another ep He 
o. Sauid: rise to the six thousand foot level and 
make a “ Bee ” line for Ogden. A glance at 


a vas not nearly four o’clock. He had barely 
Ke aaa of Beyileht left, and ne must 


rcus | ee sorties an 
_fsplaying oe — be- 


- south, not, as he desired, east and west. 
_ Moreover he was headed north, which ap- 


ae or an “ eddy ” or of an adverse velocity you 


at minutes he sailed as smoothly as a yacht at 
-anchor in a roadstead. Then, just as he 
- felt he was rising above the level of the far 


peaks, that unknown and terrific force 
struck the Bee side-on and almost capsized 
her. 


By dint of quick weaving and turning her. 


down and under he escaped loss of control, 
but when he strove ‘to right her and regain 
his original direction the steering wheel re- 
fused to obey. 
wrench and something snapped. 


Well, he was in for it now and would 


have to land. Luckily it was still daylight. 
The sky was clear and there was no storm. 


No one could have guessed. by looking up 


that a fierce whirlpool mastered the air 


He gave it one determined _ 


above those peaks any more than one could 
imagine what lay in the treacherous depths — 


of the Colorado by looking down from. a S 
sides of the Grand Cajon. 


Ray steered for the far side of the valley 


as it seemed that over there lay an open — 


space. 


Everything on the near side was 


lush with trees. He shut off his engine and | . 


coasted. 


As he looked over the side of the eee 


to find a safe landing spot he saw what he 


thought were tiny white clouds clinging near _ 
the earth. A moment later several of these 
appeared simultaneously in groups which | 


seemed a quarter of a mile apart. 
Then the put-put of an exhaust motor 
smote his ears. A few seconds later he real- 


ized that it was not a motor but rifle fire 


that he was running into. 
“This is a fine picnic!” Ray muttered ,as 


he tugged vainly at the steering wheel. 


“ Talk about buying into a lawsuit. Here 
I am flying into a jolly little shooting party. 
This West is wild enough for me all uae 
all right!” 

He jammed his brakes, bat it was useless. 
The wind above had done more to the old 


Bee than he realized. So, quickly adjusting 


the ropes of his parachute to his waist, he 
prepared to leap from.the car. 


His last thought aboard the Bee was not 


of the precious coffee flask and the sandwich 


box, but of his .45, which he grabbed from 


its holster under the seat and thrust in his 


belt just before he leaped. _ | 
As Ray Custer came down his parachute 


gracefully caught the air and drifted lazily 
into the top of an oak tree, leaving him sus- 


pended twenty feet from the ground, but | 


safe. 
Fifty feet farther on the old Humdinger 
plunged into a cliff of solid rock with a de- 
tonating roar. As she struck the petrol 
tank burst and the plane was instantly a 
mass of flames. Ray, trussed like an un- 
worthy fowl, kicked vainly at the mountain 


from a clump of bushes to the left, and one 

of them severed the rope that held him to 
the ‘chute. He dropped to the ground like 
an over-ripe fruit. 

_ What sort ef country was this where 
aérial visitors were greeted with shooting? 
Ray did not stop to inquire. Rather, he 

felt grateful for the means which had lib- 
erated him from his undesirable tree, and 
rushed with all speed toward the burning 

plare. 
He soon saw that a rescue was. hopeless. 

_ The newly varnished and splendid wings, 
taut as a drum head and dry as tinder, 

flamed as though touched with fire in twenty 

places. He threw himself frantically at a 


sand pile near the base of the rock and | 


strove desperately to quench the fire. His 
work was of no avail. 

As he stood watching the peideltnion 
end of his patrimony, feeling keenly the ig- 
mominious climax of his Darius Green at- 
tempt, a voice from the bushes at his side 
brought him to a realization of the mys- 


- terious drama which he had so unexpectedly 


interrupted. 
_ “ Hello, friend!” came the voice of some 
one invisible. 

 “That’s what I need—a friend,” Ray. 
answered, turning. 

There was no one in sight. He peered 
into the bushes. “ Hello!” he called. 

“This way!” 

‘He parted some underbrush ee he 
heard a sound and saw a figure of a man 
crawling on the ground. Quickly he was at 
the man’s side. | 
Bart?” he asked eagerly as he bent 
down. 3 

“Winged.” . 
/ oa DY Ray smiled dryly. 


At the same moment two shots rang out 


TORY W. 


Tecate deecdl ts his oan aie 


against a tree, while with a free arm be 


tried to examine the other which fell useless — 


at his side, while blood dripped eslomty. along. 
the fingers. 


In an instant Ray’ was - his ide. taking : 


from his neck the handkerchief he wore and 
proceeding deftly to bind the wound. 

Presently the frst aid was properly ap- 
plied. 

“Thank you!” grunted the stranger, and 
then suddenly gave vent to a queer Indian 
expression which was incomprehensible as 
he gazed for ‘the first time squarely in the 
aviator’s eyes. . 

~“ Ray Custer!” The wounded man 
the name clearly and without hesitation. ? 

Ray answered look for look. He saw a 
six-foot, black-haired, straight, eagle-eyed 
young man, with features deeply bronzed 
and the telltale high cheek-bones, though 
dressed in blue flannel shirt, khaki trousers, 


: woolen leggings and cowhide boots. 


“Teddy Surefoot as I’m a foot high!” 
he cried and seized the other ecstatically. 

The Cree smiled gravely. 
more than a foot high,” he answered, liter- 
ally. | : 
“But how came you there?” demandec 
the white man. 

“I belong here. ‘You are the one to 
answer questions.” Surefoot turned into 
the brush. / 

“ Come,” said he. 
fellow is worse off than Iam. Let’s look!” 


CHAPTER Iv. 
, THE CREE CAMP, _ ies 
Sepia. penetrated the wilderness 


rapidly. Custer, following as best he 
could, thought he detected a wince . 


now and then as the Indian struck his shoul- 
der unavoidably against the bushes. A shot 
had entered the fleshy part of his;wpper arm 
and had severed an artery, but it was not 
a dangerous wound, and in a healthy man 
would heal quickly. 


They were going in the direction from a 


which had come the second group of smoke 


puffs that Ray had seen from the air, in a_ : 


flash, as the Bee came a mat bese 


i <4 gh 


“I think the other . 


“Yes, you’re 


i ae «“ The 1 Black Panther?” : 


ou ae a chit of a chance?” 
“It’s only a step farther.” 
“But I want you to help me with my . 
y plane. e 
© Gladly—in a minute.” 
+ The broad back was pushing on so 
i. ares that Custer, unaccustomed to the 
_ + woods, although his ‘stim figure should have 


quickly than the other, could not keep up. 
For a moment Custer lost sight of his new 
- found, old college friend and enemy. 
: Alone, he stopped and looked in trepida- 
$ tion at the wilderness. It was a hardwood 
forest. Enormous ash and oak trees 
stretched away illimitably. A thick under- 
- brush choked passage. In places the fern 
] a brake stretched as high as a man’s head. 
_ * Hoo—Ooo!”” : 
It was.the voice of Surefoot floating from 
a clump of trees some rods to the right. 
Ray pushed his way in. In a moment he 
stood beside his friend and looked down on 
_ the body of the man who lay, face to the 
earth, fallen straight across a rifle. 
mt With one prod of his foot, and as dis- 
: _ dainfully as if he had been kicking a snake, 
: a _ Teddy turned the body over. Ray saw an 
_ Indian of similar build and appearance and 
2 ~ similarly clothed. Instinctively he re- 
_ sented his friend’s contemptuous manner, 
and knelt by the body to see if life were 
extinct. He felt of the pulse and listened 
for the heartbeat. Both were still. 
| Be aie he said as he rose ecole! 


cehissteps: oe 
‘Hold on,” Custer protested. “ Are you 
ree to leave him like this?” 

There was no hesitation, not a 


_ (permitted him to get along even more . 


. That’ Siae 

“Who is the Black Panther?” ve 

“A Cree, I am ashamed to - ; though 
not a full-blood. % 

“And this is his son?” an 

“ Not a son—just one of his gang.” 

Custer did not like this Rohe ee con- 
versation. ie 


“Well, tell me all about Ho 1 saw “the 


duel from above—up there— that is, I saw _ : 
part of the smoke puffs, and somebody nS ales 


me in the parachute as I came down.” © 
‘Hub! Hiny,” 
“It was a good turn, at that. 


. But tell 
me what was the row about?” oe 


They were on the edge of the wodd now oe 


and the smoldering frame of the Bee was 
visible across a level space. 
“ Some other time,” said Surefoot. 
us examine your airplane now.” 
They found the Bee a mass of ewisted es 
wires and charred sticks. A freak of the | 
fire had left part of the cockpit untouched, © 


ee Let 


and from this Ray rescued his thermos _ 
bottle and his license tag as an air pilot. — 


He pointed to the latter as he remarked to 
Surefoot: 


“Good thing I saved that. Vil need it ‘ 


- when I get back—to use in some one else’s __ 
- machine. 


Do you think [ll be able to get 
a job after this?” 
Whereupon he related to his former op- 
ponent on the football field his history of — 
the previous summer, concluding with the 
investing of his small fortune in the ma- 


chine and his wild adventure in this ill- 


Pate 


starred effort to cross the continent. 

Surefoot, after listening gravely, remarked _ 
with judicial insight: ‘‘ Your experience 
will be of value. Somebody had to make a 
Start. 
avoid those air pockets ay just within the 
level of the mountain tops.” 


This obvious remark greatly ecru ee. ee 
His luck in alighting in the midst of — 


ter. a 
the duel in which the Carlisle fullback was _ 
demonstrating that his hand was as sure as _~ 

his foot added to his peace of mind. Al- 


ready he had recovered his poise from the 


mishap, and was eager to be back. a 
“How far to the railroad?” he ee cy 
“‘ Some far,” said the Indian. Pica Wek 


Your report will cause others to — 


smiled. 


ae. 


“Tt can’t be a great way is 

“ Several days.” 

“Days? I left Tacoma this morning.” 
as Bea 
the foot—see?”’ 

“But how many miles?” 

‘“‘ Many—several days.” 
_ There was something strangely noncom- 
mittal about these responses which puzzled 
Custer. ‘‘ Haven’t you a tin lizzie?” he 


Oe No.” 
“A horse?” 
. 66 No. ” a 
“Do you mean to say I will have to walk 
out?” 
“Yes—if you go at all.” 
“IfI goat all! Why, ’m going to beat 
it this minute.” 
6¢ Yes?” Sai 
There was a polite query merely in the 


_ uplift of the Indian’s syllable, but it nettled 


Custer. 
“Of course,” he insisted. “ Come. Show 
me the way.” 
“Very well.” 
_ They started, Surefoot in front, his long 
_legs striking an easy pace, which, however, 
‘was too much for Custer, who was obliged 
to call on his friend to go slower. He no- 


- ticed they were proceeding almost due north, 


_and protested that he wanted to go south 
and east toward Ogden. 
“This is the only way out,” laconically 
replied the red man, pushing soberly on, 
Ray could not avoid noting the difference 
between the land as it rose before him now 
and as it had appeared from a mile and 
more high in the air. Then it had rolled 
away like scenery in a distant river, or hke 


the painted figment of a dream. Now it 


was a tangible reality, filled with rocks and 
uneven declivities. — 
There was no sign of a path or even of 
a trail. To all appearance this was a vir- 
gin wilderness and Surefoot and Custer the 
_ first pioneers. 
Yet the Indian did not hesitate. He 
- strode on as confidently as though a plain 
road had been marked by a highway asso- 
ciation. At one point they came to a 
stream which was waist deep. In scram- 
_ bling up the farther bank Ray grasped some 


In the airplane. I speak of—on 
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- soft rock which he aerial bie thee? hand. 
A glitter caught his eye. 


of the sand: between his fingers. _ 
“Gold!” he cried, and Surefogt joined 
him silently. 


“Isn’t that gold?” Custer ° demanded, 


pointing to the yellow particles ee 
glistened in his palm. 


The Indian gazed stolidly. Then eeevely: 
he replied, ‘“ No gold—no gold hertt--sndiane 


at all.” 
As he thought about it later Cues re- 


membered that he was impressed with the 


repetition in Surefoot’s reply. 
no gold here—none at all.” 
Thrice he had denied—thrice for an In- 


* No gold— 


He rolled some a 


dian proverbially thrifty with words. Cus- q 


ter pocketed his yellow souvenir and went 


on silently. 

It was in the late twilight that they 
rounded a bend in a rock and came suddenly 
on a group of tepees in an open space be- 
side a stream. There was perhaps a dozen 
of them, made of worn canvas and gunny 
sacking, evidently government material. — 


“The Cree Camp,” said Surefoot to | 


Custer. Immediately afterward he shouted 
a few words in the Indian language. Soon 
there appeared from within the tepees or 
tents, for some of them were built in the 
manner of wall tents, and some round 
about a pole in the aboriginal fashion, the 
figures of a dozen or more brawny men. 
Strangely there were no women or chil- 
dren. The men gathered about Surefoot, 
and Custer could easily see from their man- 
ner toward him that he was the chief. A 
few words were passed in the guttural Cree, 
but Surefoot’s sole contribution to the con- 


versation consisted of three or four words, 


which occasioned grunts of satisfaction. 


Custer believed he was announcing the 


death of the Black Panther’s cub, and that 
it was pleasant news. 


Then followed other questions from Sure-. 


foot and a quick scurrying of the men after 
an eager appraisal of Custer. 
ered about him, looked into the sky and 
then at his clothes, but without smiling. 


Meanwhile, evidently at Surefoot’s com- 
mand, a tepee had been prepared, and ~ 
Custer was presently led to it and told to ~ 
make himself comfortable. Shortly Sure- — 


They gath- 


a ee Oe ee Lae ee 


ee ee 


i ot Ngee ai 


“ished with a fierce appetite. The Indians 

ate silently and_ occasionally regarded 

oe ‘with what he took to be friendly curi- 
3 =  osity. Surefoot, at his side, talked in Eng- 
~ Tish” monosyllables. 
_ The next morning, after a breakfast of 
- fried mutton, coffee brewed from dried corn 
and a gruel formed of wheat and oats, Cus- 
ter announced that he was ready to go on. 
“All right,” said Surefoot, “but some 


Y 
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- take you several days to reach the nearest 

- white man.” 

“Why don’t you tell me where I am?” 

_ “Yow’re in the Cree country.” 

As he had repeatedly asked this same 
question the previous night and with the 

same response, Ray felt that somehow he 
‘was not being treated fairly by his friend 
of the eastern colleges. : 
“Look here, Teddy,” he protested, “‘ you 
_ know geography, you know all about white 
customs, you know me, and yet you are 
e. acting like—well, like one of these—these 
_ others.” He had meant to say “ Indian,” 
_ . but hesitated at the word itself. 
- Surefoot smiled. “It is true I have the 
education, as you call it, but that does not 
alter my status as a Cree. I have come 
back to work out my destiny with my 
_ people. I was born to them; I oll die 
- with them. Do not think it makes’ me un- 
happy. I am content.” 

_ “ That is evident,” Custer replied, ‘‘ but 
‘I wish you would tell me where I am and 
iow to get somewhere else. I like the 
poe but civilization is my long suit. 


i eaiefoot communicated some instruc- 
tions to one of his men. In a few minutes 


| fire over 


in the 


| The eee whieh foligwed Guster rel- 


one will have to show you the way. It will 


ie The Cree ee Outpost « of what?” ae 


_“ Of the Cree nation.” 

“But isn’t this a government reserva- 
tion?” 

“Yes—no. But it is Cree.” 

Ray tried several times during that fore- 
noon as they strode along the mountain 
side to get more information from his 
friend, but, without appearing to be dis- 


- courteous, and in the stolid, dignified way 


which only an Indian has, Surefoot te- 
mained as ever mysterious. 3 | 

- They stopped at noon to eat. Custer 
struck a match, but Surefoot instantly put 


it out, and rushed to a nearby lookout as | 


he did so. They were on a ledge of a pla- 
teau below which, several miles away, an- 


_ other plateau extended in what appeared to 


be the only entrance and exit to the valley. 
Surefoot crouched on the edge of this. 
ledge, shaded his eyes with his hands and _ 
gazed earnestly at the lower ledge. After — 
several minutes he slowly announced: “We _ 


‘must go back.” 


6e Why?” 

(a Look! ) : 

Slowly Custer accommodated his eyes to 
the long distance. At length he discerned — 
figures moving along the trail and — 
them, but miles away. 

e The Black Panther’s ee said 
Teddy. “ There are too many for us cones 
I will need my guard.” 

‘Wait a minute. I think those are white 
men,” Ray insisted. 

Surefoot gazed and said ght: for a 
moment. 

Ray, straining his eyes, finally blurted 
out: “I believe that is a woman on that 
mule. What do you think?’ a 
“ Perhaps—but I hope not,” said Sure- LS 


foot. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE WHITE GIRL. 


OW far off are they?” asked Ray. 
“Maybe three miles by the way 

they must come; maybe half a 

mile as the crow flies,”’ responded Surefoot. 
The Indian waited patiently for ten or — 
fifteen minutes. Then he slowly brought ne 


Aad 


his rifle to sight, and aimed it deliberately 
at the leader of the party on the ledge be- 
low. 

Custer seized his friend by the arm. 
“Teddy!” he cried, “ it’s deliberate murder.” 

_ “ Wait!” responded the red man, “TI will 
harm no one—not yet.” Apt he raised 
his rifle. 
The party below was now near enough 
_ for Ray to see rather definitely its composi- 
tion. It consisted of six persons. 
were walking in front and the last was 
bringing up the rear on a mule. 
they were white or red he could not be sure 
at that distance. At least all were wearing 
the usual garb of the frontier. 
 “ Crack!”. It was Teddy’s rifle speaking 
from his side. Ray gasped involuntarily, 
and before he could do anything two more 
shots rang out from the same spot. 
- Looking to the ledge below he could 
plainly see their effect. Each shot struck 
the earth a few inches in front of the lead- 
- Ing three in the oncoming group, one shot 
_ for each. 
ae Automatically the party halted. ‘The 
men in the rear rushed to the mule and 
gathered around the one who was riding. 
_ The three in front put their heads together. 
After a slight delay they turned around and 
Started back. 

“ Aha!” murmured Surefoot, “its the 
Panther’s men, as I thought, and a 
know the signal. " 

“What signal?” 
 “ Keep -out!” 

By this time the party on the lower ledge 
was retreating precipitately. Ray was very 
much excited. 

“That is a girl on that mule!” he cried. 
“ She. is dene astride, but when they 
turned suddenly her hat blew off and I 
could see her long hair braided.”’ 

Surefoot apparently was not interested. 
“ Come,” said he; “ we will return.” 

Ray, however, had no desire to return. 
He reiterated his determination. to get back 
to civilization, and declared that he would 
go alone, if necessary. 

“Very well, my friend. I am sorry I 
can go no farther with you, but my duty to 
the Cree nation requires that I return to 

my gua 


Five 


‘Whether 


ay became iaapsieait celts ng 


a5 Tecdabys » said les) ms ae cee ‘you at. : 


“me? You got the best there was in’a pale- 


face college, and I wouldn’t keep anything 
from you. Why can’t you explain all this 
business to me? Treat me like a pal.” — 

The Indian regarded him soberly. “ You 
insist on returning?” he asked, Socratically. 

“ What else can I do?” | 

“Very well. Then you will overtake 
that outfit. You will tell them what I say.” 

“Not if you say no. I will respect any 
confidence you give me.” 

The Indian stolidly continued: “I will 
tell you, but not in confidence. You can 
repeat it when you meet them—those white 


{ 


people. I do not dislike them. When they | 


are good, as you are, I ask only that they 


leave me to my own people and my own 


ways. I require only that they keep their 
agreements. 1 will — mine. Do ashi 
understand?” 


“‘ Nothing could be clearer.” 

“T do not blame the whites so ronels as 
I blame my own miserable weak people 
who stand ready to betray their nation. As 
you know, I am an educated redskin. I 
am not such a fool as to think all whites 
are either good or bad, or that all indians 
are either good or bad. 


“The Crees are mostly very good a : 


dians, but we have one bad man—a really 
bad man, the Black Panther. He is ready 
to sell his people for white man’s gold. 
And it is my business to prevent him ae 
doing it.” 


‘But how?” Ray was sympathetic, but | 


struggling still in darkness. 

“ As you have just seen—by bringing in 
white prospectors to spy out this land for 
gold and silver. Yesterday when I saw you 
first I killed one of the gang—spies acatene 
mining country for the whites.” | 

‘“Oh!” Ray whistled softly to himself 


-as he surreptitiously felt the yellow sand he 


still kept in his pocket. “ But if this is a 


government reservation for the Crees how 


can the whites get any of it? You don’t 
have to kill. 
government.” 


The Indian replied at first with merely a q 


sarcastic glance. Then he elucidated. — 


“That may appear the right way osm, ia 


5 Gide dat 
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You have only to notify the — 
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os festiets are Ecaily aoa that appear 
worthless in his eyes. If he finds that the 
Indian lands are valuable he usually finds 
- also some way to get them back from us, if 
not by outright seizure then by imposing 
on the weakness of some poor Indians who 
_ know no better. _ 

~ “ Now, Iam not ignorant of the fact that 
the government in Washington means well 


pee 3 


___ by us, and that your people in general mean 
well by us, but there are always a robber 


_ few among the whites, and they get hold of 

_ the renegade few among the Indians. That 

is where the trouble comes. It’s Black 

_ Panther and his like, and a lot of your un- 

- scrupulous prospectors. 

“Some time ago the Cree nation resolved 

~ in its annual parliament—” 

__ “ Parliament? The Crees have a parlia- 
ment?” : 
“Certainly. My ancestors were assem- 
bling in parliament long before yours were. 

~ Recently we decided to place outposts on 
our land and to keep off all prospectors. It 
_ was decided that if the prospector was In- 
dian to kill him; 
him forcibly outside. We do not want any 
reports at large that we have mineral de- 
posits. We want peace and our own land. 
 ‘Phatisall?’ 

“And do all the Indians know of this?” 

ee Certainly. You saw how quickly my 

= warning was heeded just now. That party 

- is making tracks back now for the other 

side of the reservation.” 

_ “Then you do have gold in the Cree 

country?” 

_ Surefoot looked his white friend clearly 

and s Sara in the eyes. “ No!” he said 


on iidiy 4 att answering the prattle 
f a child. “But prospectors are easily 
fooled. see are cn to become excited 


es ‘ 


if white merely to place 


‘on. - the Nort: American continent. 
Crees want it for ourselves in the ways of _ 
our ancestors. Nature has decreed that as _ 
a law, and you white men have wisely rec- _ 
ognized it. That is what makes it neces- 


sary for the good Crees to join with the eS 
spirit of the good whites to keep the bad ~ 


Crees from selling us out to the bad whites.” — 

Custer was now thoroughly convinced. — 
He thrust out his hand fervently. ‘“ Teddy,” 
said he, “I am with you. You had me 
guessing yesterday and you halted me a bit 
to-day, but I see your point, and I a. 
you are right.” 

They shook hands as if in some luge 
compact. “And now,” continued Ray, — 
“Tl be greatly obliged to you if you will — 
tell me the way out. I like you and I like 
your country, but I want to be back i in San : 
Diego.” oa 
The Indian turned and pointed és he no 
ledge whence the oncoming party had lately _ 
fled. “If you follow around this bend,” _ 
he said, “ you will shortly reach that spot 


where they turned back. From there on — : 
That, ‘in time, ae 


you can follow their trail. 
will surely take you out.” 

““ Of course. 
far isat??”~ 

Surefoot smiled. ‘ A long way,” hie said. 

They shook hands again and parted 
quickly. The last act of the Indian was to 
give the package of meat and bread to Ray, 
who earnestly thanked him. He ran on 
then down the ledge, and Surefoot stood 
looking after him until he had disappeared. 
At length the Indian retraced his steps to- . 
ward the Cree camp. 

Just at dusk that night, about fifteen 
we to the south and east, five figures 
were squatted around a camp fire, when a 
shout broke out of the bushes at their rear. 
Each reached for his weapon, but the call 
reassured them. | 

“‘ Hello!” cried the voice. 
friend!”’ : 

The -five drew revolvers and rifles and 
covered the bushes whence came the ap- 
peal. ‘ Advance, friend, with your hands 
up!” replied one of the men. 

Ray Custer stepped into the light, smnil- 
ing, his hands up. 

A bearded man advanced to meet hin ‘ 


“Hello, 


We 


But again I ask you—how = 


Bey ae 
_ “ Howdy, stranger?” he said cordially, ex- 
tending his hand. ‘“ How did you get 
here?” | 

“I flew in.” 

“ Flew! Ha! Ha! 
only way you could get in. 
boys. He flew in. Ha! Ha!” 

One of the others laughed heartily. The 
other three grunted. 

“ My name is Whipple, Dan Whipple,” 
said the bearded one. ‘“‘ This here is my 
cousin, Harvey Wood, and these three are 
Joe, Sam and Dirtface.” 

The cousin, Harvey Wood, a man of 
middle years, thick set, offered his hand. 
The others nodded and grunted. Ray 
- could see now that they were Indians, prob- 
ably half-breeds. He wondered about the 
sixth he had seen that morning, but wisely 
determined to say nothing. 

_ “#funting, I suppose,” he observed, as 
he dropped to a seat by the fire. 

“ Sure, hunting!” Whipple replied, ex- 


Hear that, 


changing a glance with Wood. Even as he 


spoke Custer leaned back and came in con- 
tact with a prospector’s spade. Beyond lay 
a sieve for panning gold. Whipple saw the 
-newcomer’s eyes note the implements. 

“ Never travel without them,” he said 
jovially. “ Can’t tell when you'll find gold 


or silver in this country. And when you do - 


find it it pays better’n deer or bear. How- 
ever, we did get a bear yesterday, and the 
steak’s right good. Here, Joe, get Mr. Cus- 
ter a fry off that rear haunch. And now, 
stranger, tell us all about yourself.” 
The tale of the Bee found astounded lis- 
teners. The party had been three weeks 
_ away from civilization and knew nothing of 
the announced attempt to fly across the 
continent. They plied Ray with questions, 
and he was frank about everything but his 
meeting with Surefoot. He omitted all 
mention of the Cree camp. He felt justi- 
fied when, upon questioning his hosts, they 
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made rio mention. of Bree isin in mre ae 


I reckon that’s the 


. tions. 


of the shots that had turned them back that 3 | 
morning, or of the reason for the — ne 


of the Cree guides. _ 

They offered to take him as far as they 
were going and then to put him on a well- 
worn trail that would lead him to a white 
settlement. | 


Presently Ray took a blanket that was 


offered him and retired for the night. As 


he did so he noticed that a little pup tent — 


was erected a rod or so from the fire, and 
that in the rear a mule was tethered. 
through the evening he had been over eager 
to ask about the sixth member of the party 


whom he had so plainly seen from the up- 


per ledge, but as he had not mentioned any- 


thing about the incident of the shooting he - 


hardly knew how to ask pertinent ques- 


whether or not his eyes had seen true. 

Exhausted with the two days’ excite- 
ment and unwonted exercise, and lulled 
with a sense of security, he slept soundly. 
He was wakened by the sun, more than an 
hour up, pouring into his eyes, while the 
refreshing odor of sizzling bacon ecu 
his nostrils. 

Ray leaped to his feet and turned to 
greet his hosts. Only one was visible and 
his back was turned, for he was officiating 


with the frying pan at the fire. At first he 


All 


Thus he went to sleep uncertain 


thought it must be one of the half-breeds, _ 


for a braid of hair hung down his back, but, 


if this was an Indian, it was a slender and ~ 


youthful one. 

‘“‘Good morning,” said Ray, advancing. 
“Tam afraid I have overslept.” —_ 

The one with the braid of hair turned, 
the skillet in°hand. He gasped, for it was 
a girl. She gasped and dropped the skillet. 
They stared at one another. 


clasped fervently. © 
“ Philippa!” 


(To be. continued NEXT sehanesiend 
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There was a 
long and tense pause. Then their hands 
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|HASSA, the ancient, central, and forbid- 
den city of Tibet, was unique in 


OPN 


allowed the foreign white devil to set foot 
within its sacred walls. Girdled by desert 
plains, towering rock mountains, and the 
Great Wall, Lhassa was the mystery of the 
world. Now Lhassa, the forbidden, has 
been torn from her Setting of secrecy; 
but, less remote from civilization, other 
-Lhassas have come into existence and 
passed away. 7 
| ‘For purposes of sinister intent, men of 
-_ eriminal bent delight to burrow under- 
ground and hold council in some reeking 
eellar. * 
_. Over and over again coteries of more or 
___ less inefficient crooks have organized, held 
_ sway for a time, and have been dispersed— 
only to flock together again in some other 
hidden dungeon. 

_ New York, Paris, London, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Melboume, and aihes cities too 


a 


Ve cee 
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minor, Lhassalike warrens of anicpeiy. 


lid, dirty, and fitted only for the rats of 
he underworld. 


‘Raymond Lester” = 


- Author of “Jungle Love,” “None So Dumb,” ete. 


that its priestly guardians had never. 


numerous to catalogue, have all had their 
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Chi Fang, man of mystery, master of a — 
legion to all of whom his word was law, 
planned magnificently and with incompara- — 
ble cunning. He produced the Lhassa of 
Chinatown, strangest of all secret cities and 
strongest in its impenetrability and invul- 
nerableness to the wiles of prowling spy — 
or the efforts of squads and cordons of 
police. 

Inch by ineh, foot by foot Chi ae 
planned his ovhtorienens domain and made 
a dream come true. His brain devised the — 
protective network girt around his pear] of 
secret palaces; and he, he alone, can say 
where it is. When Chi Fang retired to 
the third chamber he placed a bar upon 
investigation that may peneps never be 
removed. | 

Even Genevieve Leblanc, alluring pal) : 
star of the silver screen, ahese white feet 
once were buried to the ankles in an Alad- — 
din cascade of unset rubies and diamonds, — 
tempted by the charm of Oriental luxury — 
and magnificence, cannot return to her 
couch of beaten gold and its coverlet of — 
iridescent kingfisher feathers. oe . 

The Lhassa of Tibet yielded to the ; 
stubborn persistence of alien explorers; the 


~ Lhassa of Chinatown is closed. The gate- 
ways of the city are sealed. 


CHAPTER I. 
‘TWO GENTLEMEN OF CHINA. 


WNERT as a figure of tinted wax, Li 
j Wang leaned on the shining handle of 
his devil dust-eater. Only a moment 
before he had been busily and dutifully in 
action; now he lapsed to muscular idle- 
ness and chewed the unsatisfactory cud of 
fruitless reflection. Hither and thither he 
cast the loop of lariat thought, but he 
could capture no idea that would clarify 
and safeguard the future of one whom he 
worshiped in silent, all-giving devotion. 

In the goblet of to-day are the’ secret 
potentialities, the unexpected surprises, and 
the bitter dregs of to-morrow. Fear of 
the future was in the marrow of Li Wang’s 
bones, and it was his earnest desire to find 


_ the answer to a riddle that had been puz- 


-ziling him for more than five years. Except 
for his stillness, Li Wang showed no sign 
of the emotions, the longings, that stirred 
and milled within him. His lean face was 
impassively buddhistic. 
_ The rise and fall of the loose, blue silk 
smock over his narrow chest was scarcely 
perceptible; the thin fingers clasped and in- 
terplaced on the nickeled controls of the 
dust eater were lax and untensed. Yet, if 
one knew nothing about the inner Li Wang, 
if one had no suspicion of the soul that 
dwelt behind those pensively cryptic, slot- 
ted eyes, there was still cause for interest 
in the contrast offered by the person of Li 
Wang with his surroundings. 

Magnified to about ten times the size 
of the painted prototype, he might have 
been copied and cast from some old Chi- 
nese print. ‘The dormant virility of him 
was antique; his years seemed to date back. 
A hundred, maybe two hundred years ago, 
he was fifty or sixty. Now, as nearly as 
a Western eye can see, he is still about two- 
score years and ten; and he stands in the 


_ center of a room that is the last expression 


_ in modern furnishings. 
The object he leans upon is a vacuum 
Cleaner. It is the latest of its kind, effi- 
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cient, expensive; ey ae sympathy can 


Li Wang have with. an apparatus that ex- 5 Gok 
ists only by nature’s abhorrence of a void? ba 
What fitness can he find in harnessing his 


honorable body to a devil whose stomach i is 
an elongated, greedy, and ugly rubber bag, 
and whose food is dust? 

Questions to shrug one’s shoulder over 
are these, so we will pass on to one of those 
minor, seriocomic tragedies that count as an 
incident and lighten the path of dull oh: 


_ $ervation. 


For the time being Li Wang gave up his 
pursuit of the solution to a problem that 
now, as always, consistently avoided him. 
He stooped, and, touching a switch, set the — 
squat devourer humming its mealtime song. | 
The vacuum cleaner was ready for work, 
but chance, no less playful with things in- 
animate than with helpless man, set a trap: 
the cord plugged to the wall trailed serpent- 
wise across Li Wang’s foot. On well-oiled 
ball bearings, the cleaner swung round and 
its maw came within reach of a neatly tied 
bow of silk ribbon. The bow fluttered and 
disappeared within the aluminium mouth- 
piece. 

A second later Li Wang felt a sharp tug 
at the back of his head. He jerked erect, 
and the devil that had swallowed his ribbon 
and a good twelve inches of his pigtail 
swung clear of the floor, and added injury 
to insult by collision ‘with Li Wang’s thin 
shanks. But although he suffered grievous - 
pain and nearly lost his valued cue, Li 
Wang kept his head. He pounced on the 


switch, cut off the vital force, and the devil 


disgored its prey. 
With stoic dignity Li Wang smoothed 


out the crumpled ribbon and plodded across 


the big room. He needed a vacation from | 
the wiles and ways of things Western. 

At the touch of his hand on a tasseled — 
cord a pair of heavy curtains parted in the 
center, and in the passing of that velvety 
barrier the old Chinaman reached the 
quietude and atmosphere of his native land. 
In one step he went from the ultimate in 
environment of white man’s civilization to — 
the brooding solemnity of BOTESONs. ancient 
China. 

When the curtains dropped behind 2 ees 
Wang the white light of day flooding the 


i aie 


i soft, colorful twilight. The 
Hea * vixt East and West was only a 

)) SipBant™ eel: of woven stuff, yet these cur- 

tains ‘were consistent and thoreughly in 
character. They were lined, and, on one 
side, faced with material from the looms of 
Paterson, New Jersey, and on the other 
with silk woven in Soochow, China. 


~Latticed frames hung with painted silk — 


aeeaeiait the windows, and the result was 
one of restful harmony. Here and there 
in the semiobscurity gleamed the dully bur- 
-nished, hand-worn, rounded contours of 
‘bronze pedestals and ornaments. 
~ Cool greens of jade and warm vermil- 
ions of lacquer nursed visions to placid 
‘enjoyment. There were no glaring spots 
of color, no sharply defined high lights, no 
abruptly edged blocks of shadow. The in- 
~- animate were courteous in blended relation- 
ship and happy companionableness. 
A few chairs, chests, and tables of carved 
and inlaid teak, and cabinets in ivory and 


gold and silver inlay, were variously placed 


on a rug that once carpeted the audience 
* hall of a Manchu emperor. On a stepped 
throne presided a massive, benign Buddha. 

Grotesque, but of a kindlier fellowship than 
the gods of Mammon and temporal power. 
The place was a temple, a chamber for re- 
- tirement and solace of Orient mentality. 


__In it the masterly work produced by hands 
of long-buried, patient craftsmen was force- 
. ful in influence upon a mind imbued with 
__ thopes ‘and beliefs rooted in a wisdom that 
= was honored in the dim ages before intol- 
: -erant, materialistic Christianity and its 


< sects began to fight with sword and book 
ia for domination. 


folded hands, gazing up at the drowsy 
lidded eyes of the bronze god. Thoughts of 
the busy, bustling street, of throbbing en- 
 gines, of humming wires and buzzing bells, 
_ dwindled away from him. The world of 
“men, pulsing and energized by ambitions 
_ great and mean, receded from his percep- 
tions. The medley of sounds filtering 
through the thick curtains became, by the 
magic of associative ideas, the julling mur- 
ur of rush- fringed, limpid waters. A 
iff ‘nile stole over Li Wang’s face, 


was shut bu. heed’ 


With a contented sigh, Li Wang sat with | 


‘aa ieeieioky oa went to a carven prebiest 
and an expression of anticipation hudied: in 
his eyes when he raised the crm hinged 
lid. | 

He was in no haste to arrive at he. 
thing he sought. Robe after robe, feat” 
embroidered in purple and gold, silver and_ 
royal blue, delicate of fabric and rich in 
design, he lifted from the chest and laid 
carefully aside; but although he had an 
innate sense of appreciation for the beauti- 
ful, these marvels of needlework did ‘not 
claim his attention. 

Exactly where he knew it motel _ 
tucked away at the bottom of the chest, 
he came upon the treasure he desired to 
behold. Its value in cash could have been 
expressed in a few cents, but to Li Wang 
the three sections of bamboo —— 
ten thousand golden hours. | . 

This valued thing was—a fishing sid eis 

A tremor shook the old’'man’s wiry frame, 
In common with the majority of his coun- 
trymen, Li Wang had not escaped the a : 
ease of the exiled Celestial, and mow the 
sight of his old fishing rod partnered pleas- 
ant memories with the exquisite, searching : 
sadness of nostalgia. A wave of homesick- 
ness surged over him, and an indistinguish- 
able, crooning murmur of lament came from > 
his close-pressed lips as he ran the tips of - 
his fingers over the smooth, familiar joints 
and. grooves of bamboo. 

Was it written in the book of the fettare: 
that he and his master should forsake the 
towns of towering steel and concrete and 
return—home? : 

To sit at the feet of vais Buddha apd 
recall ‘half-forgotten scenes was Li Wang’s 
intent, but the curtains divided and his 
spell of retrospective musing was broken. — 
With shamefaced haste Li Wang dropped 
his rod back in the chest and thrust his 
hands into his wide sleeves. — 

“Master,” he murmured, and it was 
pleasing to note that. although the termina-_ 
tion of the word was softly ‘blurred in into- 
nation, the brand of singsong, pidgin En-— 
glish did not mar the old man’s accent. 

After he had spoken Li Wang waited - 
with bowed but unservile head. The young 


man who had parted the curtains unheard 


stood smiling with friendly indulgence. 


‘were unnecessary. 


e 


‘ 
a Mayet 
Sea tas : 
a 
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ae Seeking again the beckoning of the old 
dove?” asked Sun Su. 


Li Wang nodded in grave accent. Words 
He had been discovered 
in a moment when he was off his guard; 


but it was not meet that a servant should 


burden his master with the tale of his pri- 


_ vate woes. He stood quietly waiting his 
- orders, but his eyes were watchfully in- 


tent. Uppermost in Li Wang’s thoughts 


‘was a curious question: Would his master 
enter or retreat? 


By all the dictates of 
custom, Sun Su was already transgressing 


a quaint, unwritten law. He was in white 


-.man’s attire and had no place in the har- 


mony of the Chinese room. 

_ Truth to tell, and apart from Li Wang’s 
sentiments both superstitious and insular, 
Sun Su was an anachronism. Like unto 


the old man, but of a more aristocratic 


| strain, Sun Su was pure Chinese; but at a 
casual glance he would have passed for a 
wealthy young collegian of Western birth. 


_ His dark eyes showed no greatly empha- 
sized upward slant, and his clean-cut, re- 


fined features were far more mobile than is 
usual with an Oriental. : 
| His ease of manner and cultured accent 


suggested Harrow and Oxford. Altogether, 


Sun Su presented a pleasing, engaging per- 
sonality, and he was dressed with fitting 
good taste. Herein lay the rub and the 
direct cause of Li Wang’s watchfulness— 
it was a dangerous offense to appear before 


the bronze god in Western attire. 


~ While Sun Su stood by the curtains Li 
Wang did not move, but directly his master 
advanced one custom-made brown shoe a 
step nearer to the Buddha the old man 


glided forward. Before Sun Su could offer 


protest an all-enveloping, wide-sleeved robe 
was cast over his shoulders and with apolo- 
getic gesture Li Wang retreated. 

For a moment the Western habits of Sun 
Su did impulsive battle with his natural 
instincts. His arms moved upward as if 
to fling off the silk-emblazoned tobe, then 
the blood grip of the East claimed him, 
and there stole over his face that look of 
fatalistic calm. distinguishing the Oriental. 


It is an expression that masks expressive- 
‘ness. The passions are there, but the sto- 
icism of the race bids the outer man con- 
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ceal. The fies of | ne and hate may burn, 


the cold hand of death may chill, but of 


visible, involuntary signs there are none. _ 

A rapid flow of words, recitative and un- 
interrupted, came from Sun Su. He spoke 
in Chinese and as one who has meditated 
and decided upon a given course of action. 
Li Wang understood his orders, but he 
could not comprehend their purpose. Sun 
Su’s last words were oddly disconcerting. 

“Buy them,” he said, ‘small and with 
golden hair.” 

“IT go,” said Li Wang when he backed 
through the curtains; but although his brief 
unquestioning assent implied implicit obe- 
dience, Li Wang was amazed and puzzled 
by the commission he was to undertake. ; 

After Li Wang had gone Sun Su’s gaze 
settled on the Buddha. In wordless com- 
munion he appeared to seek approval and 
good counsel from the bronze confidant of 
the faithful; and out of the past Sun Su 
heard the echoes of a well-loved and re- 
membered voice: 

“‘ My whitening hairs would make a long, 
long rope, yet would not fathom all my 
depth of woe.”’. 

Sun Su’s dark eyes burned. 

‘‘ Shall a betrayer, a false friend, escape 
just punishment?” he asked. 

But as the question was put to the 
Buddha, there was no reply. The massive, 
heavy jowls of the god remained as they 
had been cast from their matrix; yet, be- 
cause one can generally find what one seeks, 
Sun Su thought there was a hint of malice 
in that plump image of benignity. 3 


CHAPTER II. 
“ PLETTY GIRLS.” 


S a result of the strange order given 
him by his master, Li Wang steered 
his honorable person through the 

busiest street in the city. He hated crowds 
and detested being jostled, and although 
he skipped from side to side to avoid 
business-driven men and window-gazing 
women, his method of progression was more 
effective than if he had used his elbows i in- 
stead of his agile feet. ie 
He stepped in front of a store specialize i. 


Nr 5 


ped to wires iiiing' ACTOS the 


2 a notorious. ‘The merely good or indifferent- 
Ty bad were not there represented. A place 
on one of those lines was evidence that the 
original had distinguished himself or her- 
__ gelf by some exceptional skill or villainy, 
beauty or brute strength of muscle, or 
money. 
~~ Long-haired steatstas pugilists, painters, 
philanthropists, politicians and preachers, 
show girls, stage stars, movie favorites, 
- Jadies of leisure and gentlemen.’ of sporty 
reputation, were up for sale. Some were a 
dollar—others could be bought for thirty 
cents. 
‘Humbleness of the wise-minded was Li 
Wang’s chief characteristic, and when he 
entered the store he met his antithesis. A 
~ clerk, grown pitiably supercilious by famil- 
iar association with the great, came forward 
with languid disdain expressed in weak 
- mouth and watery, blue eys. It was a great 
indignity for his muttship to have to wait 
a upon a heathen Chink. > 
 “ Whaddery’u want?” he mstibit: 
“ Pictures, please,” answered Li Wang, 
and hesitated. The rolling, rasping “ 
+ was sometimes a check on his speech. _ 
; “ What sort?” snapped the clerk. “ We 
a don’t keep ‘no yellow mandarins here.” 
9 - “White puppy and misbegotten son of 
ignorance,” said Li Wang softly, “I come 
with ~peaceful intentions. Show me the 
| faces of the young ladies who play in the 
-- motion pictures. I wan es the old 
= man paused and lost the “r” he wanted 
% to pin— I want—pletty sirls.” 
The clerk gulped. Presently he snig- 
gered, but—he was ten feet away and 
behind a showcase when he did it. Some- 
i how he did not like the horribly gentle way 


him. 

‘Indifferent and seemingly unaware of 
- the doubtful glances cast at him by the 
- clerk, Li Wang put on a pair of spectacles 


- shoved at him across the counter. The 
-dumb-show actress was of the Amazonian 
type, tall and of magnificent adiposity; but 
her charming simper was wasted. 


ee beaks fat,’ ” a the old man. 


re pictures of the famous and 


| q this placid old Chinaman apostrophised 


and gazed critically at the photograph 


r 3 : 2 é Mant Be 4 
= ~ ee ah ri 9 
s gk te atts Le . 
TA . oa ne : “ a ee ee 
linn dale y e : is, : we 
é fy 


ed want 
—prr-etty witls small, gold hair. ” ‘ 

The clerk leered, and then with an air of : 
one pandering to the whim of an irresponsi- — 
ble old collector of feminine beauty on 
pasteboard, he rattled off a list of names of | 
reigning favorites. 

“Any of them do f’r you?” he ailied. 

Li Wang shook his head. “ That I a ; 
not know,” he said. “Show me.” ~ 

Six pheitagr apis were brought, and after ; 
selecting two the old man asked for more. 
In batches ranging from six to a dozen the ~ 
clerk brought some more stars. The stock 
of chosen pictures set aside by Li Wang ‘s 
grew larger and larger. : 

“ They’re a dollar each, 4 hinted the 
clerk. =~ ie 

‘“‘ Bring more,” said Li Wang. y ie 

When at last the clerk declared he had 
no more photographs of small, golden- — 


haired girls, Li Wang pulled out a roll of | 


bank notes and counted off a hundred and : 
seven dollars. : 

The clerk checked off the nator aya : 
found there was exactly one hundred and : 
seven selected pictures. 

“Fly old bird, that,” he oouiested to seh - 
cashier when Li Wang went off with his 
packet of beauties. “ You’d never have — 
known he was keeping count. Ugh! I 
don’t like Chinks—they give me the shiv- 
‘ers. They’re the ignorantest. Wish I had 
half of his wad, though. I wonder—’ 

For the rest of that day and the next the ; 
clerk wasted much valuable time and en- 

‘¥ 

ergy in wondering; but wild as were his: = 
theories concerning his Chinese customer, : 
he never came within guessing distance of 
the truth about the purpose connected with — 
those photographs. But, then, our amiable . 
vendor of notabilities had not, and could 
not have, any private knowledge of James © 
Horry and the Lhassa of Chinatown. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MAN BEHIND THE DOOR, 


‘EAR, once allowed to become an ob- — 
session, has much the same weakening» 
and destructive effect on a man’s nerve | 

as vitriol would have on the wiring of a — 


22 


5 coil. The filaments of courage and re- 
sourcefulness corrode and crumble; fore- 
sight and judgment of probabilities are dis- 


-. connected from the seat of reason; dis- 


eased mentality takes the place of balanced, 
courageous sanity. 
“He has money to burn,” said the gar- 
_dener on the Horry estate when an orchid, 
-no larger or prettier than a wayside weed, 
arrived from Borneo. “ Fifty thousand 
dollars is what this set him back. It may 
- wither in a week, but he should worry.” 
“The boss paid twenty-five thousand 
bucks for his new car,” said the head chauf- 
-feur at the Horry town garage. ‘She'll 


| only run fifteen miles to the gallon, and 
_ her shoes cost a hundred and fifty apiece; 


but what’s the dif? Jimmy’s got all the 
dough there is in this burg.” 

So it went, from the Horry kitchens to 
the Horry stables; from the Paris bourse 
to the New York and London stock ex- 
changes. Everybody, brokers, servants, 
and the newspaper enlightened public, 
were all convinced that James Horry could 
- do anything he darned well pleased. Why 
mot? He had money to burn! 

Then came a day when James Horry did 
not spend any more money, and therefore 
displeased everybody. 
- For no fathomable cause, the order came 
-to close up the ornate mansion overlooking 
‘the bay. A small army of idle servants 
discontentedly sought other sinecures. The 
twenty-five thousand dollar car stood un- 
touched in the locked garage, the James 
_ Horry accounts in a hundred stores were 
paid and closed. 
_ The surprise was perfect, the debacle 
- complete; but in the nine days or there- 


abouts, people ceased saying: “ Have you 
heard about James Horry? He’s broke. 
Hasn’t got a cent. He’s shut up everything 


and beat it.” 

The truth of the matter was, James Horry 
had more money than ever before; but he 
had given up entertaining, retired from pub- 
lic life and no longer supported an extrava- 
gant tribe of useless, needless servants. 

The day following the departure of the 
chef, the butler, the footman and the rest 
of the bunch of sleek hirelings in the town 
house, the windows were boarded up, a car- 


panies inet a oui hole i in na doc eee 
‘screwed thereto a boxlike closet with sl.ding 
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panels; and, being paid for silence, kept 
his mouth tightly shut on the subject of 
what he had done. 

Then Dave Burgess took charge. 
necked, barrel-chested, stolid but moderately 
crafty, he was a dependable watchdog. 
Decoratively speaking all he lacked was a 
collar and chain. Given the order to keep 
guard over a certain spot, Dave would sit 
for hours on end, and nothing short of fire, 


deluge or a charge of dynamite could move 


him. He had a single track mind and could 
be depended upon implicity to obey a 
simple, straightforward order, and_ his 
duties in the Horry house were of this class. 
All Dave had to do was to guard the front 
entrance and go, whenever he was sum- 


moned by a buzzer, to the door with the 
Sliding panels. 


Following a searching and meticulous 
scrutiny, of Dave’s references, the lawyer 
who had engaged him made it very clear 
that all Dave had to do was to obey orders, 
ask no questions, tell no tales and draw 
down two hundred and fifty dollars a month. 

‘““H-huh!” said Dave. “TI gotcha,” and 
bought himself a two-ounce plug and a 
seven gun. When there was nothing doing, 
he could chew tobacco. If any intruders 
came along he would plug them ‘with nickel- 


existence was agreeably easy. To the lim- 
its of his intelligence he was a watchdog par 
excellence; a stubble-chinned machine, 
happy anid content that-each day and night 
should be of the same unvarying monotony. 
He knew he was in the James Horry house; 
but whether the person living behind the 
closed door of the sliding panel was Bill 
Hohenzollern, the Shah of Persia or Horry 
himself, Dave could not say. : 
‘Within fifteen minutes of his arrival at 


the Horry house, the buzzer gave a pro- — 


longed, waspish call, and Dave had his first 
interview with his employer. It was a crazy, 
cranky proceeding; but Dave Burgess ac- 
cepted the situation without any particular 
quiver of curiosity or wonder. 
to be an automaton and he started in right. 

Fastened to the side of the door the car- 


penter had mutilated and adapted to cotta ee : 
jo 


Bull- 


He was paid 


‘tipped bullets. For Dave, the problem of 


2; 


capone ohine: a Dave 
ect -vulcanite funnel to his ear and 
—grunted at pat right place and moment. 


- Over the door and directly above Dave’s 


close-cropped, short-necked head, was a 
queer looking affair that had-semblance to a 
camera and a reflector; but which was 
neither. It was a domesticated form of peri- 
- scope. Dave barely gave it a second glance. 
” His first instructions were oddly common- 
place. The voice somewhere at the other 


end of the speaking tube bade him write 


out an order; a grocery order. Dave was 
willing; but his caligraphy was not of the 
dashing type, and the names of six articles 
chad been rattled off before he managed to 
write down one. 
_“ Stop,” snapped the voice. ‘“ Tear that 
ap.’ You'll be all day. Wait. Ill give you 
_. the complete list and you can then telephone 
from the hall.” 

After a short interval, there was a sharp, 
metallic click. The movable panel slid to 
one side disclosing the interior of a closet- 
like space. It was completely boxed in, 


and there was nothing to be seen either of 


the room beyond, or the person operating 
the simple but effective mechanism. 
In dead silence Dave took the sheet of 


the panel slipped back into place. 

“Telephone that order,” said the voice 
issuing from the speaking tube, “ and return 
that list at once.” 


For seven weeks. this was the broadly | 


: typical outline of each day’s proceedings, 
-. and Dave Burgess was just as much a pris- 

ener as the one who paid his salary and 
_ whose bidding he did. 

The initial cause of all this mystery and 
inexplicable precautions was an exquisitely 
carved bowl of jade. In itself, it was a 

beautiful little piece of skillful workman- 
ship. Yet, in the opinion of one man, it 
had conjured up thoughts of sinister and 
terrifying import. 
Out of the inanimate do we sometimes 
-eonstruct reflections that torture or gladden. 
Apart from the flummery of superstition, 
certain things call up disquieting or cheerful 
thoughts. Over a bit of lace or an old for- 
gotten. ‘memento, - assoniative ideas get to 


paper that lay on the bottom of the box, and 


Fs work; and a trifle, in itself neutral, becomes 
a power for passing, or permanent gped sal Es 


bad influence. 


A connoisseur of Chinese art would. have 
raved enthusiastically over the jade. To the — 
man behind the door with the sliding panel, © 
the little carved bowl was a thing of loath- 
ing. He did not know who had sent it to 
him, or why. No threat of violence, no 
written word accompanied the bowl; but be- — 
yond all question of doubt James Horry — 
felt certain it was a token of disaster and — 


was partly sure he had seen it before. 


“‘ You shall rise to the pinnacle of wealth : 
and, power, and, at the zenith of your career . 


you shall meet your doom.”’ 


These words had-bean uttered by one te ‘ 
since immured in an honored grave, yet. the : 
sight of the jade bowl called him clearly to 
and drove the man who had > 
““money to burn ” to distraction and panic. | 

For years there had been no-sign. Then, 
one morning James Horry had found that — 
jade on his desk. It had come by parcel — 


memory, 


post and had been unpacked by one of his — 
secretaries, and distrusting the effectiveness — 
of his enormous fortune to buy him protec- — 


tion, he had given orders to close up every- 


thing and sought safety behind the door. 


There, only one gifted with the power to 
read the innermost thoughts of the con- 


science-ridden, could tell of the horror and — 


dread that abided with Horry all his waking 


hours and haunted his sleep. 


Six weeks following his self effacement 
from the world where he had occupied. so 


central a position, Horry received another — 


gift. 
doorstep. 
light as a feather and addressed: 
Horry.” There was no postmark. 
- Dave placed the parcel in the door-close 


It was a long, narrow parcel, 


and that was the last of it so far as he was ~ 
concerned; but had he known what was in — 
even his stodgy imagination — 


the parcel, 
would have‘been stirred to some degree of 


activity. He would have built up some — 


near approach to a love affair and—grinned, 


Dave Burgess had found it on the 


“ James 


t, j : 


and—been entirely wrong in his menial 3 


flight. 
It was a flower; 


pings; but it spoke to him of no scene he 


a single narcissus that oe 
Horry’ s shaking fingers tore from its ie 8 


: ye! ae 


| ached’ ty vecall, 


half wilted flower under his heel. 
resorted to the only means he had of com- 
municating with the outer world. Dispen- 


mire of suspense. Then had come a third 
present. When it reached the man behind 
the door, Horry found himself in possession 


of a jade bowl, a narcissus and—a carved 
ebony base. 
plete. 
his retreat with a pretty arrangement was 


~The combination was com- 
All he had to do in order to decorate 


to place the flower in the bowl and stand it 
on the ebony base. James Horry did no 
such thing. He cursed and crushed the 
Then he 


sing with Dave as an intermediary, he tele- 


phoned, and thinking only to start a little 


{ 


Sage was passed on. 
one who ruled over a kingdom of impreg- 
nable secrecy and far reaching power. 


of contempt. 
‘to the man Horry had summoned, and 
‘burned a paper prayer in thanksgiving. 


fire of reprisal, he unwittingly committed 


himself to a destroying barrage of hatred. 
Disdaining the help of private detectives, 


and having no legal right of protection from 
‘the police, no complaint or substantiated 


threat of violence to register, Horry sought 


‘the services of a low caste Chinaman who 
had once been in his employ. His call was 
heard; but unknown to him, reached others. 


From number to number, Horry’s mes- 
Finally it came to the 


Chi Fang, ruler of the Lhassa of China- 
town, received Horry’s message with a smile 
Then he quietly sent an order 


“The god of circumstance does oddly 
shape events to the end I desire,” he said 
softly. 


T must know more.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
GENEVIEVE LEBLANC. 


T was the Westernized Sun Su whom 
Li Wang found waiting for him when he 
arrived home with his parcel of ladies, 

small and fair. The curtains concealing the 


_ Chinese room were closely drawn. 


The receint of the flower 

only enabled him to take a step further in 
remembering where he had seen the jade 
bowl and plunged him deeper into the quag- 


“The plum was ripe and nearly 

ready for me to pluck. Now, another hand ~ 

_ is shaking the tree and hastening the har- 
- vest. 

| ‘that had attracted Sun Su. 


“Vou ‘ewes rout Sees of. them to 


choose from,” observed the young man as _ oe 
-he cut the stip. | 


“Tt is to be hoped I can — 
find the one I need. I suspect you are > 
speculating tees ene my sanity and good © 
Aten: uh 

‘“* My master can think no bad thoughts, 
say no evil, or do no harm,” replied the old 


man gravely. 

cc N-no!” - gy 

Sun Su’s emphasis on the word gave ita 
doubtful quality. “The gods weigh 


causes,” he went on; “man seldom goes 
further than results. In the judgment of 
the gods I may be held guilty; but tried in 
the justice courts of man I would doubtless 
be found innocent. Does that set your mind 
at rest?” 

“T hear, yet cannot tinderstaind:  -mur- 
mured Li ‘Wang. ‘“Ts not the frown of 
Buddha less desirable than man’s smile?” 

‘No doubt. Yet—no matter. What is 
written, will be. Sometimes I think that — 
our future plans are as irrevocably fixed as_ 
our past deeds are beyond being wiped out.” 

Sun Su picked up the first photograph, 
glanced at it and dropped it. Ten, twenty, 
thirty or so he passed over in as many sec- 
onds, then he came to a pause. 

. This one will do,” he said with quiet 


finality as he looked at the name printed 


below the photograph. ‘There is no need 
to look at any more. Take them all away 
and bring me the telephone book. I want 
to call up this young lady. Genevieve Le- — 
blanc! The name is familiar enough, yet 
never until this moment have I seen her.” | 
While the old man gathered up the scat- 
tered photographs, Sun Su studied more — 
closely the features of the girl he had chosen. 
It was a charming face that smiled at him; 


‘the expression was both artless, vivacious 


and daring; but it was not the girl’s beauty 
Neither was it 
because she was a star in the moving picture 
world. It was solely Genevieve’s striking 
resemblance to another girl that had decided 
the young man and filled him with an ela- 
tion that he took pains to conceal. Li Wang 
was to be trusted, but the plan Sun Su_ 
wanted to carry out was too subtly ingeni- 
ous for the old man’s comprehension. Then > 
too, there was the extreme probability that 


to. as- - before he comes. Marie! 


eed. He availed take a life . 
and give up his own, and a solemn Vow. 
eo would be broken. 
_ “ Mine is the better war thought Sun: 
_ Su as he laid down the photograph of Gene- 
_ vieve, ‘‘ slower—but surer and—more pun- 
ishing. The thrust of a knife, the loop of 
_ the garrote is too easy a way out for a rascal 
- who dishonors the bond of friendship. With 
the help of the beautiful Miss Genevieve, 
my duty shall be performed.” 
Sun Su’s expressed intention “‘ to call up ” 
_ Genevieve Leblanc was not immediately ful- 
_ filled, for the famous have learned that the 
- convenient ‘telephone is liable to abuse by 
_ triflers and time wasters, and many people 
are compelled to seek protection by with- 


cept business associates and close friends. 
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connected with the screen favorite’s dressing 
room at the studio. 
Perhaps it was the unusualness of his 
name, or possibly it was the cultured cour- 
= ~ tesy with which the young man expressed 
himself, or maybe it was the fact that he 
; suggested he had a proposition of financial 
attractiveness to place before Miss Gene- 


= 


- sion to call within the hour. 

_ “ Hal!” exclaimed Genevieve when she 

_hung up the receiver, “I have a real, live 
Chinaman coming to see me.” 


_ eyebrows. 

_“ What for, Jenny?” he asked. 
Genevieve wrinkled her brows. “I don’t 
ne know,” she said, “ but he has the love- 
3! st voice you ever heard. - Soothing, 


Carmen idee s. ‘Only deeper, Suiee » 

Piffle, y'know,” said Hal rudely. “ Look 

he doesn’t soothe some of your jewelry” 

of sight and reach.” 

_ “Fade,” retorted Jenny. ““T have to 
1g and do that oe scene 


holding their private numbers from all ex- - 


But Sun Su was both persistent and per-— 
- suasive and he at last succeeded in being 


ceived, definite plan? 


BB? 
Show Mr. Har- 
-old Marshall the way out. Handle him 
tenderly, treat him with care, ait Be rid S 
of him.’ % - : 
Hal, hero of many a balcony scene aad | 
love-in-the- twilight finale, scowled, but 
yielded to the bustling advance of Gene- 
vieve’s maid. Marie was from Brittany; 
rosy cheeked, buxom, strong as a mule and 
colloqually free-spoken. fa tae 
“Vou get out. No? Yes?” she stated, 
and the idol of sentimental feminine fans 


_ of the afternoon performances went—with- 
- out delay. 


CHAPTER V. coe 
SECRET “ SHADOWS. vee 


EFORE Sun Su left to keep his appoint- a 
ment with Genevieve Leblanc, he took 
from his desk drawer a plainly ‘wrapped 

parcel about the size of a packet of cigar- 
ettes. 5 
“ Take this nresdatien® he said, « wud des 
liver it as before; but be careful youare not 
watched or followed back here.” : 

‘It shall be so,” replied Li Wang calmly, a 
but when his master had gone, the old man 
felt again the familiar doubts and misgiv- _ 
ings. He had never been able to under- 
stand why his master had remained so long — 
exiled from his native land; why he had 
acquired a European education and adopted — 
so many of the customs and habits of white 
people. 

In Li Wang’s opinion the young man bad 
not benefited by the change. Polite and 
considerate as he was, his manner was more - 


‘abrupt and curt than became a Chinese 


gentleman of noble descent. But the old — 


man exaggerated the difference in Sun Su. 


In reality, the young man was the same 


-under the veneer of adopted characteristics. 


He spoke the language of the college trained — 
youth, and behaved with the self possession 
of a traveled man of the world; but beneath 


the surface, Sun Su was the same poetic boy | 
who had sat for hours in dreamy ecstatic _ 


contemplation of an unfolding flower. 
Had Sun Su left China with some precon- 

Had his apparently — 

sudden interest in a moving picture actress 


es oO 


-any connection with the packet Li Wang 
was to deliver at the big, deserted looking lox 


house? Was it not logical to suppose that 
where there is intrigue, there is danger? 

“ T have need to be watchful and wary as 
a fox,” thought the old man, and when he 
went out to deliver the parcel, he started 
off in a direction opposite to the way he 
would eventually take in order to reach the 
house guarded by Dave Burgess. 

““ Be careful you are not followed,” had 
cald Sun Su, and it was he himself who was 
the object of observation from the moment 
he started for the studio. Hidden, unsus- 
_ pected eyes watched his every move. The 


spies on his trail worked in relays, and even | 


if Sun Su had been suspicious, he would 
not have discovered any proof that he was 
being followed. : 

When the young man changed trains in 
the subway, a peculiar and extraordinary 
: maprenins took place. Yet Sun Su knew 

nothing of the affair, and a woman whose 
Ppniston for sanity and veracity had 
never been doubted, became an object of 


ise jest and teasing ridicule, 


Connecting the stations of the trains 
- going south and east was a long; brilliantly 
lighted, white tiled tunnel. It was almost 
painfully bare and clean. ‘A mouse could 
not have scampesed across the cemented, 
—ten-foot width of it without being plainly 
seen. About a hundred feet long, the whole 
length of its curved sides and roof, were, 
excepting for the electric bulbs, an unbroken 
plane of vitrified brickwork. 

When Sun Su left the train, he stopped 
at the book stall to buy a magazine. Con- 
sequently, when he entered the white tunnel, 
the other passengers had reached the plat- 
form for the eastbound trains, and fe was 

A staidly dressed, middle aged woman 
watched him as he went by. There was no 
particular interest. in her glance, but the 
thought, ‘“ he looks smart and clean,” passed 
through her mind, and having nothing better 
to do, her eyes followed Sun Su with moth- 
erly approval. When he had gone about 
ten paces into the tunnel, another man came 
along. He walked directly behind Sun Su. 
His gait was slouchy, ‘his attire slovenly. 
- Somehow, he suggested a furtive, slinking 


‘then—disappeared! 
_ished like a puff of smoke. 


reached the sic Bt the at the man _ 
behind him stopped to light a cigarette. 
This was his ostensible purpose; but he had 
another, more urgent reason for his halt. — 
Cupped in the hand he held to his face was 
@ miniature mirror. In it, this man could 
see all that went on behind him. Almost 
as he stopped, the woman turned to look at 
the clock over the ticket office. For not 
more than three seconds were her eyes off — 
the man. When she again looked along the 
tunnel, Sun Su was still in sight, but the 
man who had stopped midway had van- — 
ished. It was a physical impossibility for 
him to have retraced his steps, or reached — 
the other end of the tunnel. To all intents — 
and: purposes he had been standing in a pipe 
of solid masonry; he could not have saree 
either end—-yet—he had gone. 

The woman shivered. The occurrence — 
savored of the unpleasant and uncanny. — 
She could see there was no opening or door 
in the white tiled wall, but to satisfy her- 
self she walked the whole length of the tun- 
nel. While she was inspecting the cemented 
brickwork, a man, as practical looking and — 
sensible as herself hurried to her side. ‘He © 
was a husband in a hurry. a. 

‘What in the name of goodness . are you 
doing?” he asked. “ Didn’t/I say I would © 
meet you by the ticket office? What’s the — 
matter with you? You look as if you’ve — 
seen a ghost.” | 

“He was no ghost. I could have touched 4 
him as he went by.” | 

(74 Who?” 

“The man who stopped just here and — 
He went away, van- — 

I was — ' 
for a door.” 

“Youre crazy,” said the man with mari- © 
tal frankness. “Come on. There’s no i 
door in this tunnel. Behind these bricks — 
is a solidgdyon tube and tons of earth. 
You’ve been. dreaming. It isn’t like you to | 
be foolish. I guess you need a cup of tea 
or something to brace you up.” 

“ But I tell you I saw him!” exclaimed 
the woman. “He stood right here. I 
looked at the clock and just while wa sted : 
was turned, he—” 


ae 
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an ad frank : face, - Miss Leblanc entered. She 


scussion ot aaa came near 
to breaking twenty years of connubial peace, 
and before the mystery was solved and the 

lady cleared of all doubt concerning her re- 


~ liability, the affair of the subway came up 


weneatedly for tart and lively disoussion. 


= CHAPTER VIL. 
RECARDLESS OF COST. 


A ARIE’S big brown eyes were round 
and appraisingly critical when she 
~~“ ushered Sun Su into the scented 
3 ee of Genevieve Leblanc’s dressing 
room. The maid’s expression held also a 
_ shade of disappointment; for many a grease 
‘paint Chinaman had Marie seen’ in the 
' studio, and not one resembled Sun Su. In 
_ Marie’s own words, the actors looked ‘“‘ more 
-Chinesy than this gentleman.” 
- Murmuring that ‘ Mad’moiselle ” would 
be with him in a little moment, Marie 
‘slowly retreated with ever a backward 
glance at the composed and polite Sun Su. 
Unlike Hal Marshall, Sun Su chose a 
raight backed chair and carefully placing 


ee 


: ic survey of his unaccustomed surround- 
ngs. 
From walls and dressing tables, the be- 


ng host of them. In some of the various 
oses Jenny’s resemblance to the girl of 


“nodded in self approval of his own 
This ent faced, clear eyed 


- Jenny. | ees 


s hat, cane and gloves on a small table, 


the young man. 


is solely for a private purpose. 


could act, do stunts,or play the coy in- 


génue; bit outside the range of the camera 


there was none of the ane tricks about 


“Vou came for—” 
tively. 
“To ask a favor,” said Sun Su, and 


she asked | tenia. ‘ 


stated his business with brief directness. 


“T am afraid I shall not be able to ns 


eee SA Seay 


Pie 


what you wish,” said the girl when her Vise 


itor had finished. 

“Then I must abandon the thing I abe 
set out to do,” said Sun Su, and although 
he was considerate enough not to intrude 
his. personal feelings on a stranger, Jenny 
was aware he was keenly disappointed. 

‘ Coultin’t you use someone else?’ she — 
suggested. ‘‘ There are a number of young | 
actresses whose managers are not so jeal- — 
ously exacting. I am sure you can find 
some clever girl to play the part.” 

“ Pardon,” said the young man, “ but I 
must differ. There is only one Genevieve. 


Leblanc, and she alone can impersonate to 


the life, the character I want represented.” 
“Then, your character is not fictional?” 
“No. It is one who lived—in great sor- 
row that I sought to duplicate. I have no 
photograph or picture of her; but your fea- 


tures and stature are almost the same, and 


you are ready and made up for the part, as 
it were. That is why I so pe 
needed you. However—” 

Sun Su reached for his hat and gloves. 

“TI am sorry,” murmured Miss Leblanc. 
“If I were not under el alge not to play 
for any other company—” 

‘But I am not a company!”’ eilened 
“T should have made it 
clear that the one act play, or scene rather, 
Only one 
film need be Lasscte and it probably will only 
be shown once.’ : 

Jenny made no comment on the strange- 
ness of Sun Su’s statement. 

‘That may render the impossible pro- 
able,” she said. “ My company might 
agree to spare my valuable services; ee 
you will excuse me if I ask you'a question?” 

“‘ Most assuredly.” . 

“Have you considered ‘the: vost’ of pro- 
ducing even a few hundred feet of film?” 


Bile 
Jn ane she 
vx M 

“6 i. 


i 


hundred thousand“ dollars,” said Sun Su 


with unwonted display of energy. 


ehtiot:” 


&6 The 
expense of the production i is of no considera- 


| Jenny was accustomed to thinking in 


> large sums; but one tenth of a million for 


a few feet of film destined to be shown only 
once, and that, in private, seemed to her 
pretty near the acme of extravagance. What 


a could be the reason prompting this young 


St 


_ 3 yaan’s readiness for such reckless expendi- 
ture? oie : 


“Perhaps,” suggested Sun 5Su_ rising, 
“vou will think the matter over, and if it 
"appeals. agreeably to you, :place the matter 


2 ae before your chief and let me know the re- 


sult | in a day or two. If everything is all 

right I will send you a brief outline of the 
scene.” is 

On his’ way home Sun Su was too utterly 

‘ immersed in thoughts of the prospect of 

realizing his hopes, to observe that he was 


___ again trailed by a succession of “ shadows.” 


When he entered his own room, he re- 
ceived his first intimation that there were 
enemies afoot. 

“ After I delivered the little parcel,” said 
Li Wang, “I saw two men. They watch 
and follow me.” © 

‘What were they?” ask Sun Su sharply. 


“Chinese. From the Lhassa! The 
Lhassa of Chinatown.” 
CHAPTER VII. 


SUN SU’S. LITTLE “ PLAY.” 


HE <Lhassa?” repeated Sun Su. 
J eb “What do you mean by that? 
What is it?” 
Li Wang spread his hands danrecutbondy. 
“T do not know. Before I come back I 
go to a friend of mine who keeps a Chinese 
store. I show him the men outside and he 
tell me they belong to the Lhassa. I ask 
him to tell what it is and he said he cannot. 
‘I fear danger. Not for me. Iam old and 
poor. You are rich. Master, there is 
peril!” | 
“Maybe there is,” said Sun Su indif- 
ferently, ‘but I have no quarrel with any 
secret society or tong, so I have nothing to 


“Tam prepared, if need be, to spend a 


' janitor 


Sun Su had thought only of the possibility 


iio “My. iiiaie' can ioe no os ied ction 


whatsoever to do with any hide-in-the hol 
society. »” fa: 

In this Sun Su ‘was greatly rafal for 
in the rashness of inexperience he over- 
looked the fact that it was possible that cir- _ 
cumstances and conditions beyond his 
knowledge and control were weaving events — 
beyond the radius of his ken to closer and 
closer contact with himself. 

At the moment he was talking with u 
Wang, a stranger was gossiping with the © 
in the basement; probing and 
prompting for information about Sun Su. 
Other agents were at work following up the 
slenderest clew that might reveal some detail 
in the past history of the young man. Still 
others, those “ shadows ” who had followed - 
Sun Su almost to the door of Jenny’s dress-— 
ing room, were sending in their reports to — 
Chi Fang. | 

These parasitic investigators did tind know 
the source of the money that came to them 
in reward for their spying, they never saw 
the man who employed them; but they 
were loyal because they were ices da.be | 
otherwise. . 

Whatever the order, the master of the — 
Lhassa of Chinatown was implicitly obeyed. 

‘“‘T would rest,” said Sun Su after he had — 
vainly endeavored to obtain information of _ 
any explicit nature from Li Wang; but al- _ 
though he sat for hours in the undisturbed 
silence of the Chinese room, Sun Su could — 
not fathom the reason for Li Wang being — 
followed by men of his own race. When — 
he had warned Li Wang of being watched, — 


of espionage by legitimate detectives. — 
What would be the outcome of the interest 
taken in Li Wang’s errand by some mem- 
bers of a secret society? The Lhassa of 


Chinatown! What was this mysterious — 
organization? If it existed, where was it, 


and who was its head? , 
“™ Sun Susdiad spoken truly enough when 
he had said: that he had nothing to fear. — 
He was breaking no law; yet, was it not — 
necessary for the success of his scheme 
that he should remain unknown to the _ 
recipient of the gifts carried by Li Wang? __ 
‘Whoever they are,” he thought, “they 
will have difficulty of discovering who I 


_ called up by the moving picture company. 
_ Present at the conference which followed 
was the president of the company, a direc- 
tor of world-wide reputation, a_ staff 
scenario writer and Genevieve herself. 


In two hours all details, such as cost of 


production, scenery and cast needed, and 
the action of the scene were settled. Sun 


2 _ Su’s signature to a document binding him 


not to exhibit the film in public, and a 
check calling for payment of thirty thou- 
_ sand dollars to the company, completed 
the transaction. — 

“A remarkable piece of business,” ob- 
_ served the president when Sun Su had gone. 
“That young man looks and talks like a 
level-headed, sensible chap. What in the 
world, though, can he want to put over a 
_ freakish thing like this for? There’s some 
_ devilishness going on, but he’s paying the 
piper and can call the tune.” 

_ This was the president’s opinion and 
freely given, and fair enough under the cir- 
cumstances. Hal Marshall, suffering from 
a personal bias against any man who came 
- near Jenny, was neither charitable or just. 
“J don’t see what you want to have any- 
thing to do with that Chink for,” he 
_ grumbled. 

““ Maybe you would if you were getting 
the honorarium I am,” retorted Jenny. 
“Your judgment is warped, Hal. You 
- can’t see anything but the lovey-dovey 
‘stuff. This is likely to be interesting. I 
love a costume play with all the Oriental 
stuff. There’s not much action, but it’ll be 
a change.” 

“Hope you ot all the change you’re 
fter,” said Hal resentfully, and later— 
egretted his words. 

It is likely that Jenny habs, with ali 


mould have hesitated to take part in Sun 
s play if she had known into what 
range places and dangerous situations it 
“ol lead her. But there is no telling. 


terview coh Genevieve Ease. he “ee 


‘to the door. 
her natural endowments of phuck and grit, 


eed boredom and ennui. Excitement and peril 
were necessary to her restive spirit, = 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MASTER OF THE LHASSA. 

HILE the Sun Su play was cone 3 
rehearsed in the privacy of a 
boarded off portion of the enormous 

studio building, and until it went beyond | 
the point of perfection where the cameras 
began to click, the man behind the door 
stayed undisturbed. He was not, could not 


be at peace; for spectral suspense was his io 


continual companion; but no new gifts came 
to lash his memory to morbid dwelling on 
the past and dread of every future moment. 


Days passed and still the man he had sum- | 


moned by telephone did not come. A week, — 
ten days went by. Then, when the work 
Chi Fang had ordered done, and everything © 
was to the master’s liking, the man received _ 
permission to visit the Horry house. : 

Oblivious of the fact that he was him- 
self a primitive specimen of the genus homo, 
Dave Burgess showed the visitor scant cere- 
mony when late one night he opened the 
front door and gloweringly allowed “‘ the 
heathen furriner ”’ to sidle in. 

“ So, you’ve come at last,” he said cee 
S ‘bout time, too. Th’ boss has been ask-— 
ing me eNery day if anybody’s been. say, 
what’s y’r name?” : 

“Yen Foo, please.” 

The reply was given mildly; but a look 
oe as a sleepy rattler might bestow upon 

a yapping, too noisy cur came into the 
Chinaman’s coldly critical eyes. Yen Foo 
was sleekly fat, his face and hands looked _ 
soft and flabby, yet somehow, he did not 
seem to be at all awed by the gorilla-like 
build of Dave. It was the latter’s eyes that 
first shifted. 
»*“ €’m on then,” he aid and led the way 
Before his stubby forefinger 
could touch the bell button set in the wall, 
the periscope swung around, and a few sec- 
vonds after it stopped a voice came jerkily 
from the speaking tube. Yen Foo stood 
watchful, but composed. 

& This i is the man. Go back to the hall 
sia wait until I send for you.” 


880 


- 


“Taken velly sick,” he said anticipating 


the first question that would be put to him. 


‘“‘T want to come before, but I not able.” 
‘You may be lying, or you may be tell- 
ing the truth,” said the voice. “ Either way 
it doesn’t matter now. You’re here. How 
long is it since you saw Chi Fang?” 
Not a muscle of Foo’s face moved. He 


looked up at the periscope. 
' “JT do not know 


gaged the expression of his voice with the 
skill of an accomplished liar. There was 


ef just the right degree of surprise in the way 
(ne apeke. 


“ But you have heard of him?” : 
“Ves. He velly big man.” 


) “Can you find him?” 


- + “T not know where to look.” 


| anviting pile of bank notes. 
edge of the heap lay a sheaf bearing the 


“Does this help you?” 
‘The panel slid aside and Yen Foo saw an 
On the outer 


paper band as it had come from the bank. 


Printed in big, red numerals was the amount 
- inclosed within the band. 


_“ Five hundred dollars!’”? murmured Yen 
Foo, and his hand shot out. Quick as he 
‘was, the eyes watching him by means of 
the mirrors in the periscope anticipated his 
move. <A grating, jeering laugh, with ho 
quality of mirth in it, vibrated in the tube. 


“First earn your reward,” said the voice. 


‘“‘T have reason to believe that Chi Fang is 
somewhere in the city. Find him, and the 
day you bring him here, you shall have not 
five hundred, but five —- dollars— 


cash. You can go now.’ 


Yen Foo shook his head despondently. 

“J try,” he said, “‘ but I think maybe he 
too big for me.” 

No further word came from the speaking 
tube, and Yen Foo moved away. Half an 


hour after he left the Horry house, this_ 
fat Chinaman was busy with his brush.” 
- Before him were sheets of paper covered 
with those characters so bizarre to eyes ac-_ 


customed to the written characters of the 
white man. Yen Foo was inditing a com- 


plete account of his conversation with the 
man behind the door. 


Before midnight 
that report was in the hands of Chi Fang. 


Without waiting to be told what to do, 
Yen Foo picked up the speaking tube. 


him,” he said and 


ahi Ping, inten who; went stant eo 
the constitution and the freedom of iuttion | 
accorded to every alien coming to the 
United States, practically ruled every 
Chinaman in the city. In the homes of his — 
subjects, the name of Chi Fang stood repre- 
sentative of a power that must be obeyed. 
Yet, few had ever seen him, and although 
the authorities were vaguely aware of his 
existence, they could never pick up any trail © 
that would lead them to his headquarters. 
In cleverness he was above their reach, and 
in person he was literally below their grasp. 

Tall, of a saturnine-handsome type, the - 
ruler of the Lhassa of Chinatown looked 
the part. His eyes were bright and pierc- 
ing, his nose aquiline and masterful, his 
chin was long, lean and indicative of shrewd 
mental pugnacity. Categorically, this de- 
scribes Chi Fang; but like all catalogues of | 
stuffs and virtues, the bald statement of 
surface qualities lacks conviction. Chi 
Fang was something more than a man of 
arresting appearance. Even in repose, he 
radiated a dynamic, despotic personality 
and this cannot be described in words. It — 
speaks only in deeds and actions. 

The room where Chi Fang sat reading 
the report from Yen Foo was filled with the 
golden glow of sunlight, and the air was 
fresh and pure. Yet the sunny effect was 
an illusion brought about by a skillfully 
planned system of electric lighting, and the — 
bracing quality of the air was due to an 
elaborate installation of suction —_— fil- 
ters and controls of humidity. — 

Above his head roared the Elevated eins 
the bells of trolley cars jangled, and pon- 
derous cars and trucks rolled ceaselessly 


‘by; but never a murmur reached the ears 


of Chi Fang. The ceiling of his room, dec- 
orated with a design in gold and aquama- — 
rine, was sound proof. One hundred feet 
of earth, topped with a layer of concrete © 
and asphalt, insulated Chi Fang from all 


“sounds goiri¥ on above him. 


All above the foundation lines of their — 
buildings belonged to the people of the © 
city. All below, in solid vastness, belonged — 
to Chi Fang. He was rent free, tax free and © 
andisputed | owner of all the space he could» 
excavate. In his safe were plans of the © { 
city’s system of conduits and ein feat 
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his Ss if the signs were bal false, if the Goce his — | 


bers: the: top. of ripe pipe was ad, ead in 
: quantities scrupulously calculated not to 
block the flow of water, the earth being ex- 
_ cavated below was hoisted, dumped and car- 
ried away free of cost and further labor. 
. When the enlargement was finist 2d the pipe 
was sealed, the shoring removed, the earth 
replaced and tamped hard and the tunnel 
refilled. 
_ Patience and engineering ability accom- 
. - plished greater marvels of construction be- 
dow earth than towered on its surface; ar- 
at did the rest. 
: In the center of Chi Fang’s room was a 
eS ‘marble fountain. Miniature trees grew 
__.avound the edge of the basin. Red goldfish 
darted beneath bridges of painted: ware or 
hung motionless in the limpid pool. To the 
silvery tinkle of the water was the accom- 
paniment of the distant notes of a softly 
_ played stringed instrument. Now and 
again, as Chi Fang rustled his papers, a jet 
black bird swinging in a cage of carved 
ivory, gave voice to pianissimo, warbling 
song. 
:. Whatever may have been the mental 


Pans, he had no tolerance for the unbeauti- 
a ful and sordid. Born in the days of olden 
_ China, he would have been a poet, parasitic 
3 perhaps, and a seeker of favors, but. enjoy- 
ing the luxury of an emperor’s court. Now 
-—call him what you will, he was pictur- 
esque. A pirate of unique trend of mind 
and stupendously daring ambition.. An out- 
law, but removed: from the stigma of being 
- a common, cast-to-pattern crook. 

Much had Chi Fang accomplished; he 
d actually bored the Lhassa of Chinatown 
t of the ground, and pledged his followers 
bonds of unbreakable loyalty. Now, as 
read the ert of Yen F Qn, he consid- 


Now, 


e 


_the architect of his own affairs. 


_ obliqueness behind those slant eyes of Chi 


: agents had put together concerning Sun Su . 
was to be accepted at its full value, oppor- 
tunity, rare and rich in inviting potential — 


profit, was dovetailing with ‘the policy that 
had carried him steadily to a position where 
ruthlessness would bear no boomerang pen- | 
alties. He could strike and retire un- 
scathed. me 
For the space of time that it took him 
to inhale the fragrance of a cigarette worthy 
of the discriminating taste of a sultan, the - 
master of the Lhassa reviewed the situation 
in all its aspects. 
final the decision that was urging him to 


act; but it was caution, the wisdom of the _ 


wily tactician, not timidity, that held him 


poised on the thin line dividing intention 


from action. 
Seldom does a good general lead in per- 


son his forces into the field. He stays be- : ; : 


hind the lines pressing buttons and feeding 
his soldiers into the common hopper of of- 
fensive and defensive destruction. When 
the chief of an army steps from his office 


into the arena, he is about to lead a forlorn 


hope and seeks to remedy a mistake. 

With Chi Fang the case was different. — 
So far he had made no slip in his calcula- 
tions; yet, he was inclined to break a rule 
that had proved its worth in unspectacular 
but sound practice. Did the soulless calcu- 
lating master seek to wear a wreath of | 
gratified vanity and pride, or did the bar-_ 
barian in him hunger for the sweets of re- 
venge? 


CHAPTER IX. 
A BONE FOR EVERY DOG. 


HEN an.obstacle blocks the path of 
a strong, pitiless man, he kicks it 

_ aside. In relationship to Chi Fang, 
Dave Burgess occupied the role of being a 
nuisance. Not only did Yen Foo’s report 
contain reference to the Horry house watch- — 
dog, but all the other statements of the | 
master’s investigators tallied on one particu- 
lar: Dave was mentioned as a guard to be 
reckoned with by anyone attempting to en- 
ter the house. 
patrolled his round. His habits, although 


He hesitated to make 


During the night Dave © 
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‘irregular, were consistent with the duties ee. . 
-. an efficient watchdog. There was no fore- 


casting of his whereabouts at a given hour 
to be made. At ten on Monday he might 
be sitting in the front hall; at the same time 
on Tuesday he was as likely to be flashing 
his torch over the fastenings of the back 
door as examining the shuttered windows. 
He had no cut and dried schedule. Also, 
Dan carried an automatic, and there was 
proof that he would shoot without warning 
and with killing markmanship. 

Previous to Dave’s employment as guard 
over the Horry place, three btrglars had at- 


tempted to loot the bank he had under his 


‘protection. Anteceding this episode was 
‘the occasion when Dave had kept watch 
and ward over the art treasures of a mil- 
lionaire hobbyist. Here also, an attempt 
was made to “put one over” on Dave; 


but as in the case of the bank, the affair, so 


far as the burglars were concerned, was a 
_ dismal fizzle; they never came up for trial, 


for Dave’s ready aim had put them all be- - 


yond the protective jurisdiction of human 
courts. 
Dave was a dumb-head, a creature of 


small intelligence and no intellectuality, but 


he was a killer, and that accounted for him 
being chosen for the Horry job. 

Chi Fang had made up his mind to visit 
the Horry house unknown to Dave; there- 
fore, since Dave was not to be bought, and 
not to be got around, he must be reasoned 
with. Contemplation of talking over a 
man like Dave Burgess and not getting cor- 
- nered, suggested suicide or murder; but as 
_ foolishness and crime calling for needless 
bloodshed were not in the catalogue of the 
master’s methods for getting what he 
wanted, he began to think about Dave’s pe- 
— culiarities. 

_“ He does not drink. Is he to be bribed? 
The only thing he does regularly and all 
the time is to chew.” 

When this summarized thought passed 
through Chi Fang’s mind, a gleam shone in 
his black eyes. 
so very difficult to step over Dave. - 

- “There is a bone that will tempt every 
dog,” he said. “I will call on my anxious, 


nervous friend Horry within forty-eight: 


hours.” 


After all, it should not be 


over the deat hie aaa a trediccom 
ited coward from the world swung round — 


sharply and stopped with a jerk. 


For the space of three minutes it re- — 
mained motionless, and there was silence; a 
silence of the kind that is a breathless wait 
pregnant with quick question. 

The invited guest had come unexpectedly — 
and—unannounced. - In outward evidence 
of a state of mind that tended to cruel, 
sardonic amusement, Chi Fang stood with 
uplifted chin gazing up at the mechanical 
eyes. ¢ His smile was a taunt; confident, — 
cryptic. He could see nothing of the per- | 
son whom he knew was watching him; but. 
it pleased him to picture the amazement, 
consternation and fear that he knew must 
be gripping the man behind the door. — 

A whispering voice came from the speak- 


ing tube: 


“How did you get here?” 
Chi Fang made gesture indicative of dis-_ 
missal of all discussion of ways and means. 
“You sent forme. Iam here,” he stated. - 
“Where is Dave Burgess?” 

“ Off duty.” 
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“ Only for an hour. 

“ Impossible.” 

‘Not at all,” said Chi Fang quietly, and — 
added with a hint of drawling sarcasm in his 
voice: “ You must not blame him. I paid 
high and “commanded his absence, there- © 
fore—” 

The last word, the implied futility of at- 
tempting to thwart him in anything he un- 
dertook, indicated by his incompleted’ sen- 
tence, was apparently accepted by he who 
listened yet dared not show his face. 

Another period of silence ensued. 

‘““My time is valuable,” suggested Chi 
Fang at last. ‘“ Why not drop this foolish 
in-camera business and come out in the — 
open. You always were a poltroon, Horry, 
but never as bad as this.” 

“T don’t trust a o hitichenaaliges snarled 
the. voice. ‘ What is your price?” | 

Aware that every shade of expression on _ 
his face was visible to James Horry, the _ 
master of the Lhassa did not allow a flicker _ 
of an eyelid to betray him; but all the — 


I bought him.” 


same, he was mightily surprised and inter- — 


2 A i ae 


help,” reflec sd: Chi Fang. “ Now, it seems 
ae ‘tint nbadlioes: I am the one who swings 
the sword of Damocles. The poor fool is 
deliberately asking me to take now the 
price I intended to collect later. I will 
: oblige. ae 
Chi Fang knew much, his agents had ac- 
cumulated a mass of information concerning 
- Sun Su, but not until this moment had he 
hit on the facts as they appeared to James 
Horry. In affairs requiring delicate manip- 
ulation, it is the othér fellow’s point of view 
that really matters, and the diplomatist who 
is going to win the game is the one who 


reads the intention so often concealed by 


words and scraps of paper. One thing was 
clear: ‘James Horry was not even aware of 
‘the existence of Sun Su. At the first hint 
of danger, he had thrown up the sponge and 
~ barricaded himself. To one who mtended 
to profit, Horry’s mistake was a valuable 
3 eet. 

“My price,” said Chi Fung, “is depend- 
ant entirely upon what you expect me to 
do. According to strict accounting, one 
half of all you possess should be mine.” 

“1 could kill you where you stand!” 
_ The words issuing from the speaking 
‘tube were vicious, but born of a wish rather 
than real intent. 
i “ You think you could, but you will not,” 


replied Chi Fang calmly and showed no 
more concern than if he were talking to a 


boastful child. 
“JT will give you fifty thousand dollars.” 


; “What for? That is not enough for any | 


great return. Be serious.” 

“ A hundred thousand, then.” 
, “Pin money! You are worth over seven 
million dollars in realizable securities. 
_ That is to-day. To-morrow, if you live, 
your fortune may treble and quadruple. 
Not one tenth of the land you secured has 
been developed. You succeeded in cheat- 
ng me once. The trickster pays a high 
__ rate of interest when he tries to buy back 
his right to breathe freely;-but I will be 
a eral and generous. State what you ex- 
from me in return and I will set a 
that you can pay without paaiae 
A ? | 


t for ie to hn my 


suggestion respecting recompense.”’ 
““'You sent the jade bowl.” — 


a “y miniiven to leave me os to cease Me 
: fon threatening me.” oe 
“T have made no threat other than ne 
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Chi Fang let the statement stand uncon- o 


tradicted. 
and with abandon to his appreciation of the 
joke, but he maintained his air of dignity 
and kept silent.. James Horry, better than 


to hang him. 


He could have laughed aloud © 


_any one else, could weave the si that was 


The thing that one believes, is ae oy 


practical purposes the influence that gov- 
erns every thought and action. The fixed 
idea fetters and debars a possible change of 
opinion, and although James Horry had no 


proof that Chi Fang had sent him the suc- 


cession of parcels following the jade bowl, 
arid had not even known that the China- 
man was in the city, he had jumped to the 


conclusion that he, and he only could have 


been the anonymous donor of those tor- 
menting presents. As may naturally be 
supposed, there was a reason why Horry 
clung to the belief that he was being vic- 
timized and subtly threatened by Chi Fang. 


WS 


The cause was linked to that time when ~ 


one, more woefully deceived than Chi Fang, 


had made the prophecy Horry could never | 


forget. In all the years that had gone 
since the man behind the door had ce- 


mented the foundation of his stupendous _ 


fortune ‘with base treachery, not twelve 


consecutive hours had passed without re- | 


collection of that phrase: “ . .. at the 
doom.” 

Now, James Horry was making the 
grievous mistake of ignorance. He knew 


aenith: id your career you acy meet on a 


nothing of the Lhassa of Chinatown and F 


the far reaching power of the master. He 
cringed to Chi Fang, yet underestimated 
his cleverness and strength. 


“You sent that bow! and other things,” — 
“You plan | 


went on Horry accusingly. 
some devilment in revenge, and that is your 
way of tormenting me. 
stand for it. 
satisfy you? If not—” 
‘What then?” asked Chi Fang. | 
‘‘7’ll fire through the door.” 


I tell you I won’t 2 
Will two hundred thousand 


“Then,” said the master qui, FORTE se 


tended to before I came. 


oS he 


ee 


accept your offer of two hundred honed sick 


dollars.” 
3 Supposing I refuse to give you more 


- than half that amount?”’ 


“Then, I’ll take that.” 
“ But what guarantee have [ that you 


will not come back for more?” asked Horry — 


- in suspicious haste. 

“None, O foolish and tricky one.  Lis- 

ten to man’s talk. I said I would take a 
hundred thousand, so I will; but each week 
I shall come or send for a like amount until 
the half of your fortune is in my possession. 
You will pay in cash; a thing that would 
‘be impossible, if I insisted upon having my 
millions in one lump. By the way, take a 
look at your cartridge clip before you waste 
further time in threatening me.” - 
- Some seconds went by before Horry 
spoke again. When he, did the alarm in 
his voice was all craven. 
his speech a jumble of incoherence, but 
Chi Fang knew full well what the terrified 
man was trying to say. 

“Tt is useless to rave,” he said with con- 
tempt. ‘Your fort may secure you from 
‘some; but to me it is a house of cards. One 
does not play with a poison snake without 
first rendering him harmless. I gave orders 
- that the little matter of your weapon be at- 
These modern 
firearms are dangerous in the hands of a 
timid man. Let the farce now conclude.” 

“What shall I do?” asked Horry. 

“Pay me. You have upward of fifty 
thousand in cash now in your possession. 
I will take that and a check for the balance. 
See that you have the second payment 
ready in full next week.” 

A torrent of protest and questions came 
from the speaking tube. Chi Fang became 
imperiously impatient. 

““Do not trifle,” he said shortly, and al- 
most immediately the door panel opened. 
- The ink was still wet on the signature to 
the check. 

‘“‘T am free now to leave this place with- 
out fear of molestation?” asked Horry. 

** On the contrary,” replied Chi Fang as 

fanned the check; “you are safer 
where you are. Indeed, I cannot promise 
you protection if you venture to leave your 
retreat.” 


His terror made’ 


" Protenionts aaa : y 
f What do youwmean by that?” 


‘You do not know?” asked Chi fone in i 


assumed surprise. “I should have perhaps — 


explained earlier; but the truth is, you gee 3 
another enemy. I had nothing whatsomter 


to do with the jade bowl. Possibly the one 
who sent it may demand blood instead of 
money. It is better for you to stay where 
you are.” 


CHAPTER X. 


“THE PLAY’S THE THING.” 


“CO it is finished at last!” exclaimed _ 


Genevieve Leblanc. “I am _ not 
sorry. As a gentleman, Mr. Man- 
darin, you are a complete success, the fin- 


ished, polished article; but as a director— ~ 


well, all I can say is: I am glad I do not 
have to work with you all the time. 


getting things just so.” oe 
Jenny sat on the framework of a partly 


dismantled pagoda. All about her the — 


business of demolishment was going on. 
The work of removing the setting for Sun 
Su’s play had started immediately the cam- 
era had taken record of the last foot of ac- 
tion. In one corner, the carpenters were al- 


You _ 
certainly do go the limit when it comes to 


ready erecting another setting. Floor space — 


and time are not allowed to remain unpro- 
ductive in movie studios. 

‘“‘T am sorry if I tried your patience,” 
said Sun Su, “ but I wanted that last bit to 
ring true. To be, in fact, a replica of the 
actual, real scene. You did splendidly. It 
is regretful that I was too exacting.” 


_ “You don’t have to make any apologies, 
I was not really grumbling. . 
matter how much bother it was so long as 


It doesn’t 


the picture comes out right; but—” 
“What were you going to say?” asked 
Sun Su, as the girl paused. 
os You'll think I am very inquisitive, but 
I cannot help wondering why you have 


gone to all this trouble and pati Tt 


seems such a—a—” 
“¢ A what?” 
<< A waste.” 


“Of your talent?” asked Sun Su with i) 


smiling raillery. 


y that 


“scene, 1 halve ‘the’ company iit jump 
at the chance to buy it. Instead of being 
out of pocket, you’d make money.” 
- “Mercenary one,” chided Sun Su. — 
“Not a bit of it,” objected Jenny. “ I’m 
_ just businesslike. There’s no sense at all in 
‘throwing a good opportunity away.” 
“Ordinarily speaking, there is not,” 
agreed Sun Su. “I appreciate your 
| thoughtfulness and good intentions; but if 
s you knew why I have had this picture 
: ~ made, you would understand why I could 
not countenance it being shown in public. 
-_-It is to fulfill a purpose settled in my mind, 
- and then—TI shall feel ins dg and shall in 
a measure—forget.” 
“Both love and hate are feelings one 
does not lightly dismiss, ” observed Jenny 
_ shrewdly. 

“You speak as one wise in experience,” 
replied Sun Su, “and you play as one who 
has sounded the depths of emotion. By 

‘some uncanny gift of sympathy, you ex- 
actly recreated the girl I wanted you to im- 
__- personate. You played the part of one who 
has suffered the greatest indignities possible 
for a woman to suffer. Yet you are only a 
_ girl. Apart from all else, I am benefited by 

having met one so charming and under- 
standing. You are a great actress, and that 
I may have still pleasanter memories of our 
last meeting, I want you to do me the honor 
of dining with me at my apartment this 
evening. You and Hal Marshall. In ad- 
dition to the gastronomic efforts of Li 

Wang, that are really first class, I have a 
_ little surprise for you.” \ 

_ The sincerity of Sun Su’s compliments 
brought a flush to Jenny’s cheeks. The 
genuine actor or actress never in their pay 
_ envelope lose their joy of being admired. 
a, Monetary reward alone does not satisfy. 
If it did, the professions would sink to the 
level of petty huckstering. 

_ __ “T love surprises,” cried the girl, “but 
do tell me what it is.” 

Sun Su shook his head. “It is only a 
mall thing,” he said, “ but its chief value 
me lays in the circumstance that you do 


Under not know what it is. 


sures me that you will not fail to come.” 


‘Your expectancy as- 


_ “T would anyway,” said Jenny; adding 

frankly: “You interest me. There’s sonte- 

thing different about you.” | 
“T am Chinese,” said Sun Su. 


-“ May : e 
your regard never grow less.” ee 


CHAPTER XI. 
A WEAK MAN’S REASONING, 4 
HORTLY ajter his departure from the | 
Horry house, Chi Fang closed tighter 
the net restricting James cats ‘to 


“Tts 


helpless submission. - ~ 

“Let the good work of friend. Sur Su 
continue its influence,” he thought. 
strength lays in its threatlessness. 


certainty that he was to be shot, knifed, — 
struck down by some stated form of vio- 

lence would give Horry something definite — 
to fight. It is the uncertainty that has — 
turned Horry’s thin blood to water and — 
made him a quaking, nervous wreck. Men- 
tally and physically I must keep him where © 
he is. If he is driven too far, he is capable. 

of going beyond a door that even I cannot — 
open. What is Sun Su doing at that mov- 


ing picture studio? Has it any connection 


with his campaign against Horry? My . 
enterprising young friend must not be al- 
lowed to drive James too far. My golden © 
goose is a precious bird.” 4 oe 
Any order given by the master of the 
Lhassa had always been carried out with- 
out waste of time. Never had there ever — 
been a complete failure. Yet, simple and — 
easy of achievement as it might appear, Chi | 
Fane’s agents failed to get any hint of the _ 
nature of the picture that was being filmed. _ 
In vain did some hang around the studio — 
and endeavor to get taken on as supers; 
while others were prepared to commit bur- 
glary or arson if there offered a chance of 
success following ‘desperate measures. { 
Until rehearsals were over, no one except 
the principals were permitted to pass the 
stout barrier of boards. 
wall of tongue and groove pine, the scene 
was set up. Not even the top of a make _ 
believe building could be seen, nothing was 7 
heard but the occasional murmur of voices — 


The | 


Behind a high _ 


i When all was set, the picture was taken ~ 


in less than an hour. Word came to Chi 


Fang that immediately the film had been 


developed it was boxed, sealed and placed 
in the company’s vault. 

Given the certainty that the film would 
remain in the vault for a few hours, Chi 
Fang would have cracked that steel and 
concrete chamber without scruple or fear; 
but not being sure that it would remain in 
the safe for even one night, he concentrated 
on getting hold of it when he left the studio. 
_ At the Horry house, things went on with- 


- out apparent change, the same as before the 


7 coming of Yen Foo and his master Chi 


Fang. The same dull routine obtained; 
but beneath the surface was a difference. 


‘Dave Burgess was morosely uneasy by his 


f. 


inability to-find cause or reason for his un- 
accountable sleep. 
_ “ Dropped off just as if I'd been hit with 


a blackjack or doped with K. O. drops,” he 
_ thought, but as there was no bump on his 
head, and the after effects of the powder 


dropped into his tobacco left no pain or 


disturbance in the digestive interior of 


_. Dave, he began to worry about the correct 
- functioning of his heart. 


“‘ Must ’a’ missed a beat,’”’ he decided, 


‘and as Horry said nothing to him, never for 


bad way. 


an instant did Dave suspect he had been 
_ “stepped over.” 
_. believes, Dave thought himself infallible. 


As many a better man 


As for James Horry, he was indeed in a 
He had exchanged a condition of 
voluntary retirement for one under the con- 


- trol of Chi Fang. He had paid out all the 


ready cash he had on hand, given over a 


_ big check; pledged himself to costly “ pro- 


tection” and was harnessed by the inex- 


_ plicableness of the manner in which his car- 


tridge clip had been tampered with. He 


searched the rooms he had isolated from 
the rest of the house by the closet-door, and 


although he tapped the walls and scruti- 


nized every corner, he found—nothing. 
Then came a message from the master of 


the Lhassa. 


“Have ready what was peak, for,” 
said an unidentifiable voice over the wire, 


_ “and there will be sent you the key to 


eee ? 
Horry obtained the money, and when 
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he Bare in the flosee a cai, cher cov- a : 


ered box. Truly enough it contained akey, | 


but it was so named figuratively. 


(the -- 


glittering, nickel-plated syringe with its hol- — 
low needle was at one and the same time a 


sesame to solace and @ pledge to envenomed 
slavery. Tucked in a corner of the box was 
a small phial of morphine. 

Horry’s first act was to fling the hypo- 


dermic from him and retreat to his couch | 


in babbling, futile rage. For hours he kept 
his gaze away from the “ key ” sent by Chi 


conviction in his mind. He needed a com- 


Fang; but little by little an idea became a 


plete rest; to sleep undisturbed. by night- 
mares and wakeful intervals of persistent — 


insomnia. 


trol himself and take just sufficient of the 
drug to give his brain and body time to re- 
cuperate and gain strength to break free? 


He longed to forget and—was 
he not strong of will? Could he not con- 


Round and round in an ever-narrowing 


circle Horry allowed thoughts to follow de- 


sire and woo temptation. It was a peculiar 


situation, but common enough. A weak 
willed man can convince himself of any- 


_ thing he pleases, adopt any point of view, 


and by a crassly easy and stupid process of 


self hypnosis, delude himself to whatsoever — 


belief he wishes to adopt. 
a juggler of ways and means of making 
money, James Horry had proved himself. 
Indiscriminating reporters had lauded him 
to the skies. | 
him to their sons as a brilliant example, 


As a financier, 


Superficial fathers had quoted _ 


whereas he was nothing but a whited sep- 


ulcher of rascality. 

With ever increasing frequency, Horry’s 
eyes sought the glint of the hypodermic. 
One little sting from that lethal reservoir 
and he would be transported to Elysium. 


Realities would fade and vaporish illusions 


prevail. 


‘“‘ Anyway,” he decided with willing 2 ac- 


ceptance of specious, false reasoning, “I 
can be no worse off. Ill take the minimum 
injection and fool that Chink. Probably — 


he expects I will become an addict; but I 
can delude him and set a scale that can do 
me no harm.” 

“ Thus did James Horry fool himself and 


fulfill the expectations of Chi eer 


3 
3 
| 


a ‘been ena for that pica 
was stil gaia: fast. was lifted aside. With- 
Sa door went the framework, and Chi 
eee came through the straight edged 
opening. The sawn cut, that had severed 

- the door and frame completely. from the 
wall, had been made by one of Chi Fang’s 

best experts. The severing hairline did not 
waver from the edge of the woodwork or 

~ mar the wall paper. The job had taken 

. three nights of noiseless labor; but it was 

a masterpiece of skill. When the door was 
in place, a wedge hidden by the top mold- 
ing held it immovable. Horry had searched 
his room, but had not even touched the 
door. It was nailed up and bore no visible 

signs of having been tampered with. 

“Now,” thought the master of the 
Lhasa when he stood looking down at the 
sleeping man, “I have no further need to 
fear you will do anything desperate. 
Madam Morphine will look after you for 
me and will still those jumping nerves to 
indifference of all else but her seductive- 


ness. I will protect you from Sun Su—for 
: --@time.” 

oS CHAPTER XII. 

y , , THE SILKEN WEB. 

sam FHEN first awakening, it is some- 
q times difficult to at once fix the 
4 | - dividing line between dream and 
4 reality. Genevieve Leblanc found it an 
impossibility. Which, under the circum- 


stances, is not surprising. The last thing 
_ Jenny could remember was talking to Sun 
Su in the studio. The first thing she saw 
was a golden haze, backed by an expanse 
of turquoise blue. 

Shutting her eyes tight, she thought hard 
; = tried to concentrate her nd on some 


“ «“ - “must be dreaming,” she thought. 
r okt ‘not, what has happened to me and 


Ercigh ‘half closed dapat the girl 
ped about her. The haze was still all 


vabe her; but clearer and brighter. She — 


Se distinguished a large, hanging globe of : : 


mother of pearl, and after considerable — 


effort, identified it as a lamp. But above _ 


the lamp was a summer sky! There were _ 
clouds, filmy and rosy as with the flush of os 
dawn. | 

Lamps and summer diciis, do not go ao o 
gether. Jenny sat up and saw she had been — 
gazing up at a painted ceiling. It wasa _ 
marvelous piece of scenic work, and most 


certainly was not of dream stuff. Round ~ 
eyed and with lips forming a soundless O, — 


the girl turned her head slowly from side to_ 
side. She saw the walls were hung with — 
ivory tinted silk embroidered with gorgeous _ 


plumaged birds and brilliant hued flowers. — 
There were chairs and a table. 


All were of ~ 
a deep, scarlet lacquer, but to Jenny they © 
looked as if they were carved from solid — 
blocks of sealing wax. Looking down and ~ 
closer at hand, she became aware that she _ 
was sitting with ther legs tucked under her _ 


in the middle of a large square couch. It 


was heaped with cushions. The proper — 
and natural thing to do was to jump up — 
and scream; but Genevieve was no ordi- 
nary girl, and—there was another reason _ 
why she sank back with one elbow deeply 
bedded in one of those soft mounds of | 
swan’s down. She was still under the in- 
fluence of a spirit of passivity that had 
wreathed in a nebulous coil of blue-gray 
smoke, and had pleasantly stolen her will 
and power to direct her movements and 
actions. 

‘“‘ Jasmine! That’s what it yoda me 
of,” she murmured and dimly she saw a | 
strange picture. It grew into her memory _ 


as part of the incidents that had come be- — 


tween the moment she had left the studio 
and this present time of half somnolent — 
wakening. She saw herself seated at a 
dinner table. On her left was Hal Mar- 
shall, oddly pale and strained looking. At 


the right of her sat Sun Su, calm as usual, 


but watchfully intent. Somewhere in the — 
background was Li Wang. ‘There were | 
other indistinguishable blurs of no impor- 
tance. They had come, had stood silently © 

around, and had made no more impression’ 

upon her notice than the supers of a play. _ 
But—who was that other? That tall, com- 


__ there is nothing to worry about. 
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- -manding figure hoes diane eyes nad: held 
hers in fascinated wonder? Was it not he 


who had cast the spell that had caused her . 
to drift from drowsy submission into ceeP 


untroubled sleep? 
On an ash tray, he. had placed a Saslitle 
such as druggists sold, but possessed of a 


_ perfume far sweeter and pungent than their 


black pyramids of charcoal. He had 
lighted the tip of the cone. It had sput- 
tered redly and then had sent forth clouds 
of wreathing coils of scented smoke. Sun 
_ Su had half risen from his chair and sank 
back. Hal had gone right off to sleep with 
his head on his arms. Then—that was all. 
The perfume of jasmine remained. It 
clung to her hair, and faint as it was, 
seemed even now to induce a desire to stay 
quite still and let events take their course. 

Jenny’s blond head had drooped a 
little. “ After all,” she thought placidly, 
This is 
the most beautiful room I have ever seen, 
and I am more comfortable and contented 
than I have ever been before. Presently 
Hal will come and take me home and— 


ay and—” . 


| There was no conclusion to Jenny’s 
4 thoughts. Curled up among the cushions, 
she slept and presently dreamed she was a 
stolen princess. 

Her dream was nearer to reality than 
dreams usually are, for in actual fact she 
was a stolen star. The reason for her ab- 
duction was allied to the motive ‘that had 
caused Sun Su to select her for his picture 
_ play; but it was rooted deeper and of a 
‘tenacity destined to prove unbreakable in 
the face of all opposition. 

Genevieve Leblanc had come into the 
possession of the master of the Lhassa. 
She slept in his city and—his word was 
law. Whatever he claimed was his. — 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MOTIVE BEHIND MOTIVE. 


OR one who had committed a crime 
punishable by a long term of impris- 
onment, Chi Fang was singularly un- 
perturbed; but, he ruled the Lhassa of 
Chinatown, and for this reason alone, could 


“ARGOSY- ALLSTORY WE EKL ae 


-Genevieve Leblanc at last,” 


| consider. binaselé sie Bod beyond | the reach 
of white man’s:nile, = © <<. #5 3 sigs 


He had gone to Sun Su’s apartment: $8 A 
secure the film, and returned, not only with | 


the picture, not only with Jenny, but also 


with three other captives. In another part 

of the Lhassa, but deposited on a strip of — 
matting instead of a bed of downy pillows, 
were Sun Su, Li Wang and Hal Marshall. 
All three were sound asleep and likely to 
remain so for hours to come. The air of 


‘the room was heavy with the odor of jas- 


mine. A pile of gray ash in a bronze in- 
cense burner showed that another pastille 
had been burned. Not one of the three 
men could speak or move with conscious 
volition. So—to Chi Fang they were pris- 
oners to somnolescence awaiting the verdict 
of his conclusions. He was very much on 
the qui vive, and all his faculties were bent 
on covering all traces of an unpremeditated 
deed. 

Had the quadruple act of abduction been 
the work of any other, scarcely an hour 
would have passed without a general alarm 


being sent out; but Chi Fang could trans- _ 


gress spontaneously and cause not a-ripple 
of dangerous inquiry as the result of his 
temerity. 

He stultified immediate question i. oe 
viding a plausible answer to the unex- — 
pected, and although a rumor he had set 


-going was: beginning to germinate in the 


city above the Lhassa, it was designed to 
effectually mislead and preserve all con- 
jecture from approach to the actual truth. 
Implant a suggestion, provide a reason for — 
some untoward event, and curiosity is sti- 
fled at birth and there is no exciting mys- ~ 
tery for inquiring minds to dwell upon. 
Within thirty minutes of his capture and 
wholesale deportation of Genevieve Le- 


‘blanc, Hal Marshall, Sun Su and Li Wang, 


the Master of the Lhassa had dispatched an 
agent to a semiprivate club frequented by 
movie people, artists, and writers. In this 
place, at a moment when a party of pool 


players were talking shop, Chi Fang’s news __ 


distributor cast the seed that was to flower 
by repetition and conceal the truth. 
“They say Hal Marshall’s gone off with — 
announced _ 
Fang’s agent. Pger nn 


Se 


“few dis? 

\ - That was all; bit it was enough, for 

é Mite was sure the faint, rather agitated 

voice was that of Miss Leblanc, and she 

was equally certain that her mistress was 
embarked on a matrimonial venture. 

_ “They married for sure,” she said, and 

the next morning did her bit as helper to 


Chi Fang. Marie told the milkman and 


- the janitor that her mistress had eloped, 
and that set going another fecund stream 
of gossip. 

- The telegram message received at the 
studio from Florida made a director anath- 


‘ematize Cupid and irresponsible youth, but | 


» gave no room for doubt that Jenny and 
Hal were certificated partners for better or 
for worse. 
_ “ They’ve gone off and hidden themselves 
like a couple of silly kids,” declared the big 
chief, “but we'll get all there is out of it. 
Tell the press agency boys to spread them- 
_ Selves. re 
“Thus it came about that the newspapers 
: : were amply provided with photographs of 
_ Hal and Genevieve and columns of matter 
a _ detailing their romance. It was good ad- 
_vertising, but bad for any prospects the 
prisoners may have thought they had of 
speedy release. Further, all absence of a 
public hue and cry and official curiosity 
concerning her disappearance freed Chi 
Fang from all disturbing thoughts and gave 
- him leisure to reassemble the fragments of 
a shattered romantic episode that he had 
ae _ believed ended for all time. f 
P He had gone after Sun Su’s film with a 
.. Me closer guess at the purpose for which it 
was intended than any who had seen or 
~ taken part in its making; but it was the 
- inclusion of Genevieve that had given the 
Master of the Lhassa the great and over- 


For one sole and specific purpose had 
tbh aid ced the services of Genevieve 


ieleried: iat. Chi Fane octal set eyes 
1er Ayla ae gir] herself or her st 


and reality to the silent drama. naa: 
“again he stopped the reel of photographs, — 2 


other girl, 


2 her the dinner. hes Jenny snd) Hal 
uaa been his guests, and while they were. 
still at the table, Sun. Su had revealed — 


the nature of the surprise he had ‘prom- 


ised the girl. A small screen was set up _ 
at the end of the dining room, and the spool 
of film sent from the studio was inserted in 
the pro jecting machine = for the pri-- a 
vate view. 

The lights had been turned out, and: 
while the: speol unrolled Sun Su gave life — 
Now and 


and in a few connecting words ee 
the arrested scene. 

When the lights had been Sonerseid off ke ‘ 
had had an audience of two—Genevieve _ 
and Hal. While he talked five unbidden 
guests arrived. Accompanied by four of _ 
his self-pledged, willing aids, Chi Fang en- 
tered the darkened room. All five wore res- 
pirators, 
ceived, and although in an open trial of — 
strength Chi Fang could have dictated — : 
terms and forced compliance with his will, 
he chose a means of inducing powerlessness 
that was a thief of strength to resist before 


either Sun Su or Hal became aware dan- _ 
ger threatened. 


It was Genevieve who had 
given warning. More responsively consti- 
tuted, her senses were the first affected by 
the pastille carried in a perforated sep 
by the Master of the Lhassa. 

Between her eyes and the illumined > 
screen there passed a shadowy trail of — 
vapor, and no sooner had she become aware 
that it was not tobacco smoke than she ssi 
herself seized by faintness. 

She had cried out on the instant Sun Su 
had snapped on the lights. It was then that 
‘Chi Fang saw Genevieve for the first time. 
To the Master of the Lhassa the girl was 
more than an engaging, beautiful young 
picture actress. Sun Su had chosen her 
for her resemblance, her twinship with an- 
and for Chi Fang the years 
rolled back. That astounding, present mo- 
ment linked with the past. In the living _ 
flesh was a dead girl reincarnated; but it — 


was by no belief in some occult = | 


tion that Chi Fang was urged to the crime 
of abduction. 
“You found her for your purpose,” he 


they came silently and unper- — 


« in 


said to the bacaieneuiis Sun ae . she 
_. will perhaps prove more considerate in the » 
fulfillment of my desires than as Horry’s 

- dupe. Then—TI pleaded and was labeled. 
- a fool. 
_ spised.. So—to the Lhassa! 


_. courage and resourcefulness. 
ing of thrilling, breath-catching film inci-. 
dents she had been carried aloft to the 


. airplane motor. 
. been lashed to the bare back of a demon- 
spirited broncho and hurtled across desert 
wastes during a sand storm that would have 
- gmade a sun-cured cowboy ready to off-. 
saddle and hide his head. As the heroine 
of flood and fire Jenny had been featured 
- a score of times, and after the making of 
_ the pictures had returned to her.dressing 


Ki 


Now—I rule and may not be de- 
All of them!” 
With slow but sure stealth Chi Fang’s 


- men carried the four away. 


. CHAPTER XIV. 
ANGEL-FACE. 


Y reason of the demands of her pro- 
fession Genevieve Leblanc was fitted 
beyond the scope of the average in 

In the mak- 


roaring song of a six-hundred-horse-power 
Mazeppalike she had 


room ready for more. 


Yet, hardened as she was to facing dan-. 
- ger and risking life and limb, she had never 
_ figured in a situation where she could not, 


excepting accidents, foresee what was going 


- to happen next. 


tions of her director. 
different. 


_ repugnance. 


cae 


There had been periods 
of breathless excitement in her career, but 
never the suspense of not. knowing what 
was coming next. Her part had been de- 
fined, written and limited to the instruc- 
Now the case was 


When Jenny awoke the second time her 


‘brain was cleared of the soporific effects of 
- the jasmine-scented smoke, and her sur- | 
_ roundings disquieted her and filled her with 
Just as before, she was alone. 


in the golden glow of the silk-draped room. 


- There was nothing that could overtly alarm 
her; the difference was in herself. 
_ wide awake, fully conscious, and not at all. 


She was 


content to accept the inevitable and take 


Ms things as they were. 


Alert of eye and quick of limb, she 


aires ‘The first He tes te i sto ta aware 


of was the entire absence of sound. Be-— 
yond the rustle of her own garments, the | 


flutter of her breath, the beat of her heart, 
there was not a murmur to be heard. She 
seemed to be in a chamber insulated by a 
vacuum from all oral evidences of life. The 
stillness of a prettily decorated tomb shut 
her in and isolated her from sense of com- 
panionship and kinship with the noisy, 
everyday world. Her condition crystallized 
into one controlling emotion—she felt. ut- 
terly and completely alone. = 


Under ordinary circumstances” pee is - 


always some sound to be heard. In the 


quietest hour of the night there is the dis- 
tant bark of a dog, the hoot of a tugboat, 
the cry of some nocturnal bird. Few sec- 
onds can pass without some movement of 
man, insect or nature causing the drums of 
the ears to vibrate. 

Without having absolute proof and clear 


knowledge of how she had come into this — 


place Jenny felt positive she had not been 


, taken out of the city. She had no means 


of telling how long she had been asleep, yet 
by subconscious estimate she knew only a 
few hours had elapsed since. she had been 
sitting at a dining table facing Hal and 
Sun Su. 
was she there? 
explanation of the stillness that encom- 
passed. her. 
ings conceal walls padded with felt? 

In the stress of urgent desire to gain 


immediate cognizance of conditions obtain- 


ing at the moment, past causes and future 


prospects wait for explanation and consid-. 


eration. It was Jenny’s hope to ascertain 


Now where was she, and—why 
Above all, what was the | 


Did those embroidered hang- — 


why everything was so unusually still and — 
quiet, and for the time being she did not — 
allow her thoughts to go backward or for- — 
ward. How she had come into this room — 


of magnificence and enchanted stillness, and 
how she was going to get out, were ques- 
tions to be thought over and decided upon 
later. 


With a brusque. wee che) tore aside one c 
Behind it was a wall 


of the silk hangings. 
_ of highly polished paneled wood. Having. 


started investigating, the girl continued. — 
One after another she drew aside the sae | 


SST TS ee eee 


om. sith auitle che beri 
about it a suggestiveness of being a make-— 


o do - she thought, “ aa no win- 
NS == What’s over there?” 


| 3 On the fourth side of the room Gene- 
vieve noticed that a strip of silk hung an_ 


inch or so in front of the others. When 
she pulled on its edge it moved inward, car- 
ried by a hinged rod. A thin line dividing 
the molding of the panels showed the out- 
line of a close-fitting door. 

_ “Fastened, of course,” thought the girl. 
“ Some silly, secret business, I suppose. No 
knob or lock. If it were not so horribly 
quiet in here I’d scream.” : 


With no idea that any movement of the 


door would result, Jenny gave it an impa- 
tient, angry shove. To her unbounded sur- 
prise, the paneled rectangle responded to 
her touch. The door eons outward and 

then inward. 
“A swing door. 


ward eagerly, pushed again on the door. 
Distant but unmistakably clear she heard 
the ringing of an electric bell. 
~~ “ Connected with this door,”’ she thought, 
and before she could make out what lay 
beyond the girl realized she was no longer 
alone. 
- tled wonder and part natural excitement, 
- caused a chill shiver to pass over her. 
. Some one was standing behind her. Who 
was it? 

‘Was it that tall, saturnine-looking Orien- 


apartment, or was it some less suave and 
more aggressive intruder? 

- A revulsion of feeling quickly gave Gee: 
- vieve new courage. Prepared to stand on 
_ her dignity, to—if need arise—defend her- 
self from insult, the girl whirled about and 
faced a tiny, smiling woman! She wore a 


antaloons. Her ridiculously small feet 
ere cased in satin, sandal-like shoes with 
thick white soles, pointed, and turned up 
at the toes. 

The newcomer had the stature of a child, 


aye oan nig Jenny the icin eon es of 


tal who had come uninvited to Sun Su’s. 


7 Not even fastened with 
a catch,” she murmured, and, stepping for- 


A tremor, partly related to star- - 


-loose-fitting, wide-sleeved robe and baggy — 


‘muscles of the mouth and cheeks. 


Phan gifts had 


believe, a welcome simulated only by the 
The lit- 
tle creature’s beady, slant-lidded dark eyes 
were hard and too watchful; there was no 
mirth in them. 

Jenny vaulted all preliminary inquiries, : 
She was in no mood to talk of health or 
weather conditions. 

“T want to get out of here,” she atl , 

“You wait lily bit,” replied the woman in 
a thin treble. 

“ How long?” Te ee, 
_ “Nocan tell. P’laps you go—to-mollow.. 
P’laps you stay allee time. I—think so.” 

Genevieve was not accustomed to being 
disposed of in this take-it-for-granted man-_ 
ner. At her studio she ruled next in power 
to her director and the big chief. Here, a 
chit of a woman, an insignificant stranger, 
spoke as if Genevieve Leblanc was bereft 
of all choice of yea or nay. An unpleasant — 
state of affairs, but consistent, for personal 
authority is dependent upon os cir- 
cumstances and conditions. : 

“ But I insist upon being released now—_ 
at once!” cried the girl. ‘“ This is out- 
rageous! I will have you reap pun- 
ished. The police—”’ 3 

“He allee samee no chop. chop, no 
walkee this place. No see,no savvy. You 
belong mastle. Make muchee smile an’ 
have good time. - Plesently he come. He 
velly plopa pidgin man. Allee samee 
king.” és | 
_ “ Nonsense!”’ exclaimed a 
is not China.” | 

‘Allee samee piecee China: yes. Too 
good for you ’Melican girl. This. is the 
Lhassa!” | 

The pigmy woman’s last words were said 
in a whisper. She spoke as one who men- 
tions a forbidden, sacred name and—the 
look in her eyes was hostile; but her lips 
curved upward in cunning, confidant mock-. 
ery. : | 
“She hates the sight of me,” thought 
Jenny, “and I am not fascinated with her 


“ This 


- sly coolness or that smile that won’t come 


d although her face was smooth and un- 


off. Horrid little beast. I wonder if she 
knows anything about the others? Are 


-they here in this Lhassa, as she calls it—or 


pass through. For what purpose? 


what has happened to them? If we can 
get together Sun Su may be able to do 
a saben even if Hal can’t.” 
-In reply to the girl’s question the velidect 
‘woman made Smbiruois and cruelly indif- 
ferent answer. 
| “ P’laps they here, p’laps they sleep and 
not even wake up,” she said. ‘“ The mas- 
: sR say.” 


“You mean they will be allowed to die?” . 


‘The woman shrugged her shoulders. 

“ P’laps,” she piped. 

The stupid repetition of the word brought 
the girl near to angry tears. 


"Vou ugly, soulless little wretch!’ she 


_ exclaimed recklessly. ‘Go away. Send 

your. master here. Tell him I must see him 
at once.’ 

-- The woman’s face did not change; her 

smile remained fixed. 

“Plans he.come, p’laps he wait for you 

- to goto him. The door is open.” 

-- Jenny turned involuntarily and looked 

_ at the door she had discovered. Evidently 
it had been left ready for her to find and 

In 

_ Mexico, too cowardly to condemn a man 
to be shot, they provided prisoners with - 

_ tempting ways of escape. . The firing party 


waited hidden, and at the moment the un- . 


‘happy victim reached the threshold of free- 
dom he was riddled with bullets. What 
was the fate awaiting her in ambush had 
she ventured to boldly pass through that 
swing door? 
‘T believe there’s a plot to terrorize me,”’ 

- concluded Genevieve. “The idea is to 
scare me and make me—what?” 
_ A difficult question to answer was this. 
_ Excepting for the purpose of obtaining a 
big ransom, Jenny could think of no motive 
for her abduction. 

“Js it money your master is after?’ she 
asked, and received no answer. 


The woman was gone—vanished without 


a sound. 

Genevieve was more annoyed -than 
alarmed. 

“TJ suppose,” she said loud enough to 
be heard by any eavesdropper, “* Angel- 
Face is one of the puppets in the master’s 
bag of tricks.” 

The remark was intended to provoke re- 


- 


“ARGOSY-ALLSTORY. Ww 


teres ircabieue eh ace ne. failed. 3 


An 5% 


‘the silence and aloneness of that big, 


beautiful room Jenny shivered and felt: the 
creeping horror of loathsome mystery. 

Her eyes filled with tears, but they re- 
mained unshed. 


“I won’t—I will not give way,” ie 


resolved. “It’s better to get good ane mad 
than to flop.” 


Sound philosophy, but Jenny eiehee 


cried nor raved. She sat down in one of 
the red chairs and willed herself to calm- 
ness. She was by no means resigned and 
passively willing to submit to the slaps of 
fate, but Jenny Leblanc had that useful 
quality known as adaptability. Liked by 
everybody for her readiness to smile and 


for her frank good nature, the girl pos- 


sessed a temperament that had helped her 
in her long climb to success as a picture 
Star. 

Nothing daunted her; 
mixer with circumstances as well as people. 
Her present predicament had no suggestion 
of being a blessing in disguise, but, all the 
same, Jenny determined to make the best 


of a bad job and get what she could out of. 


the experience. 

“ [ll pretend I’m some one else, watching 
some other poor, unfortunate girl. 
it might be just as well if I play polite to 
Angel-Face.”’ 

_While Jenny was thus bravely trying to 


equip herself with fortitude, another pris- 
oner in the Lhassa was casting oe his habit 


of posing. 


CHAPTER XV. 
_ APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. 


T°HERE isgnothing like the acid of ad- 
versity for eating off the veneer of 


manner, or the pressure of a tight — 


corner for hiinging to the surface the fun- 
damental qualities. 


be. We all, in some degree, pose and cloak 
our real selves. Not with deliberate inten- 


tion to deceive, but because make-believe 


is a habit that stays with some of us from 
childhood days, and to pretend is often a 
relief from humdrum, dull routine. 


she was a good 


Also, 


The man we see is _ 
very often not the man we believe him to — 


Ni h him s me of the airs and graces ex- 
pected of him when before the camera; and 
from the viewpoint of a man’s man Hal 
had spoiled himself by overfondness for 
pink fingertips, batik mneckwear, mono- 
--—-—s« grammed cigarettes, and beelneked ankles. 
__ Even Jenny, who, with her feminine percep- 

tivity, knew Hal was not half so sophisti- 
cated as he made himself out to be, was 
inclined to regretful amusement at the 
~ young man’s boudoirlike finicalness and 
- superelegance. . 
But there was good stuff in Hal, and 
it only needed a little rough treatment to 
cause him to shed his. mental dress of fine 
- feathers. Fops went into the war, and 
_ Algy and Percy proved themselves just as 
—  red-blooded as Hank and Bill. Some of 
them have come back physically maimed, 
: but spiritually all man. 
- Hal had been swept into forgetfulness 
by a whiff of jasmine-scented smoke, and 
_. when he awoke to find himself a prisoner 
jn the Lhassa he cast aside all the fancy 
trimmings of manner and speech he had 
acquired as his stock in trade as a movie 
favorite. ; 
_. “Where’s Jenny?” was chis first ques- 
‘tion; and before he could be persuaded to 


of watchful waiting Sun Su and Li Wang 
had their hands full of a very active and 
wrathful young man. 

It was only when Sun Su secured one 
agonizing, joint- -rending armlock that Hal 
consented temporarily to abandon his in- 
tention of running amuck and_ generally 
tearing things up in his blind haste to-get to 
the girl. 
be. “Where is she?” he demanded after he 

had promised to be quiet. 
“Somewhere -here,” said Sun Su. 
Hal glanced eagerly about the grottolike 
place. The only other person he saw was 
Li Wang, hunched against the wall and 
‘sadly retrospective over the fulfillment of 
nis forebodings. 

‘TI do not mean she is actually with us,’ 
is on the atom oes, ‘but she is 

oubt 


cate?’ asked Hal. 


listen to reason and give heed to the counsel 


headed: 


sees 


_“ And what does that fancy name indi- — 
“What the deuce has _ 
happened? We were sitting watching that | 
picture of yours. You were telling us some | 
yarn about what happened in China, and — 


‘then— What was that queer smelling — 


stuff? And those fellows? 
get here??— 
Sun Su looked at Li Wang. 
“He knows more about it than I do. He 
tells me we were carried up to the roof, . 
down through another house, and into some ~ 
kind of a tunnel. That is as far as he 
remembers. Chi Fang got suspicious about — 
Li: Wang not being as effectually eragacd 7 
as we were and ordered him blindfolded. : 
“Chi Fang? Who is he? The tall fel- 
low? You have the name pat.” ee 
“ T knew of him in China. He was con- 


How did we | 


nected with the story I was telling you. He 


is now the chief of a secret society.” 
“Some fake?” interjected Hal. oe 
Sun Su shook his head. ‘‘ In actual mem- — 
bership the Lhassa is not very .extensive; — 
but I believe it is the most pewenie bpgant ‘ 
zation in existence.” Ae 
“The police will be after us al soon get 
us out,” said Hal confidently. 
ey think not,” stated Sun Su, and fab: : 
ed Hal Marshall a newspaper. “ That — 
paper was here when I awoke. It was evi- 


-dently brought in order that we may«be © 


convinced that our case is Dey One: immedi- 2 
ate outside help.” ee 
Hal flashed as he read the column 
‘“‘Elopement of Movie Stars.” 
He threw down the paper. 7 

“‘ Can’t. we do something?” he exclaimed. ; 
“ Genevieve may be in need of ele She : 
may—”’ : 

Unable to voice the full extent of the 
fear he felt for the girl’s safety, Hal stopped | 
abruptly. 

“For the present,” said Sun Su, “ there 
is no cause for anxiety: Miss. Leblanc is a 
captive, but I feel certain that she is in no 
immediate danger.” : 

“* How so?” | 

“‘ Because she is associated i in Chi Panes Be 
mind’ with the memory of one whom he © 
worshiped. It is all part of what I was 
about to tell you when he put us all to sleep. — 
Let me try and make things clear to you. | 


Bi i i 

% i 
LEY the 
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coed Cy 
so ee / 


Tt will pass the time until someone comes 


. oaand we shall know definitely where we 
2 tend: 

“ Just as you say,” agreed Hal fain: 
- tantly, “ but it certainly does rile me to be 


> Lago helpless; but go ahead. The whole busi- 


ness seems like some melodramatic muddle 
tome. It doesn’t seem real yet—” 
- _Hal’s troubled gaze went rapidly around 
the place. The walls were rock, the door 


of massive, bolted timbers. 


_ “ All solid, all real, and all impassable to 
us,” said Sun Su: ‘‘ We have no weapons. 
Our only hope is to match strength with 
cunning. Chance may favor us. On the 
other hand, we may be exterminated like 
$0 many rats in a blocked hole.” 
“Vou are pleasant,” said Hal. 
on with your story. If Jenny is safe I 


““ Get 


don’t caré much what happens. All the 
game I haven’t your Oriental gift of placidly 
accepting the inevitable. 


Why did Chi 
- Fang come after us?” 
__ “ He came to steal the film,” said Sun Su. 


_ “TJ believe that was the limit of his inten- 


tion.” 

“How do you know that?” asked Hal 
with a hint of suspicion in his voice. 
“As I told you, I knew of Chi Fang, 
_ but never have I seen or spoken with him 
before. It is a peculiar and strange affair, 
‘yet when you know the inner workings, the 
reason for our being here is accounted for. 
T do not think that Chi Fang wanted to bur- 
den himself with any of the three of us. 
_ Primarily all he was after was the film. For 
some ‘purpose of his own, he wished to pre- 
vent it from reaching the man I intended it 
for. You know James Horry?” 

‘“‘ Of course. He disappeared a few weeks 
ago. J’ve heard about him. He’s got more 
money than any of our gold bugs. Sup- 
- posed to own about half of China, isn’t he? 
Sure, I know him. A few months ago we 
were down at his country place working at 
“ some scenes. How is he mixed up in our 
trouble, and if Chi Fang didn’t want us, 
what are we here for?”’ 

“ Safer,” said Sun Su. 
no tales.” 

- “ But we are not defunct yet!” exclaimed 
_ Hal energetically. “ While there is life 
‘there is—” 


‘ Dead men tell 


in completion of Hal’s quotation. 


We cannot save ourselves, neither can aid 
reach us. We are at ‘the disposal of the 
Master of the Lhassa.” ; 


Oe «Of course wen is veges? a ‘he coals 3 
a. “Bast it. 
is a mere matter of habit to be optimistic. 


“You are—” Hal Marshall hesitated for 
a word. He was inclined to accuse the 


young Chinaman of cowardice and weak- 


that passed through his mind did not ring 
true. 


kneed submission, but somehow the words | 


“ I know what you are about to say.” Sun 


Su’s voice was gently indifferent: “ You 
consider me overwilling to accept the in- 


evitable, too ready to quit, as it were; to 


submit to fate, but as things are now, there 
is nO use in wasting effort and working our- 


selves up into a fever of irritation by court- 


ing disappointment. Chi Fang rules this 
place and is invincible. As you would put 


it: he is the boss and what he says—goes. 


Li Wang was followed the other day by 


some of his spies, and he afterwards talked_ 
with a friend who told him much but said 


little. Chi Fang isastrongman.” 
“And a rogue and a rascal!” ejaculated 
Hal. 


‘* Agreed,” responded Sun Su. .“‘ But a 


craftier one than he set him on the path he 


has taken. Now, it is Chi Fang’s turn, 
and if I mistake not, he will deal more 
drastically and directly with James Horry 
than I could have done. It is strange how 
things turn out.” 

“Td appreciate that point if I knew 
what you were talking about,” exclaimed 
Hal bluntly. 

“I forgot,” said Sun Su apologetically. 
“J speak in riddles. Well, the rest can 
soon be told. Some fifteen years ago James 
Horry came to China. He was poor, and 
probably for that reason or maybe for some 


graver cause he was snubbed by the English- 


speaking residents. My father took a fancy 


to Horry, employed him as clerk and after 


a very short time Horry became a partner 
in my father’s business, Horry was sharp, 
clever, and in less than three years he not 
only ereatiy increased the firm’s exports, 
but enjoyed my father’s implicit confidence. 
He shared in the profits and was treated 


Pe cession of a large tract of land for the os- 
-_ tensible purpose of rice growing. The 1e- 
quest was granted —conditionally. For 
reasons best known to herself, the empress 
wished to benefit another family, and she 
ofiered my father title to the land, provided 
he would give Chi Fang a third share in 
the business. It was understood that the 
land which was at the foot of some moun- 
tains and partly swamp, was to be culti- 
vated and turned into rice fields. 
“‘ About the time that Chi Fang became 


partner, Horry engaged a young girl who. 


had come out as governess to an English 
family. She acted as Horry’s secretary. 
- _He led her to believe he loved her. She 
was very young, inexperienced and very 
_ beautiful, and James Horry was not alone 
in showing his admiration for her. Chi 
_ Fang, disregarding my father’s advice and 
the girl’s indifference to him, persisted in 
paying her attentions.” 
e “No wonder Chi Fang is so familiar to 
s you,” said Hal. “ You knew him when you 
were a boy.” 
Sun Su shook his fan. 
“No. The first occasion I ever met Chi 
_ Fang was the night he appeared at our din- 
ner party. I had never seen him before. 
_ All that I have told you occurred while I 
= was away at college. When I came home 
- my father was dying. He was old; but it 
__-was not age that brought him to his grave. 
It was shame and disgrace. The man who 
killed him and dishonored his name was 
James Horry. The one who gave’me all 


Nee 


Fang and deceived by Horry. She is now 
dead; but James Horry does not know she 
_ is gone where her lips are sealed. When it 


ran away. Not only had he betrayed her 
love for him, but he had used her to help 
1im in deceiving my father. She was inno- 
nt of complicity with*Horry; but it was 
.e who laid the paper in front of my father 
hen he signed away his ownership in the 
nds made over by the empress. That pa- 
was a deed of sale. Horry also induced 
‘ang to part with his share.” 


nee. ae a con- 


the facts was the girl so admired by Chi. 


- was discovered what Horry had done, she - 


did. | 


45 4 


as “ Hory teh out ne partners?” | 

_ “Ves, but he nearly ruined my father and — 

caused Chi Fang to flee the arat G 2 ; 
“He paid for the land.” 

“ Yes; but he bought something that no 
one ie suspected was in existence. Unknown 
to anyone, Horry had surveyed the ground © 
long before he persuaded my father to ask — 
for a grant. Horry knew what was there; _ 
but he used my father to cheat the empress 
into believing she was giving away land — 
worthless except for the cultivation of rice. — 
That land-is now the most valuable mining — 
center in the whole of China. It is owned 
by James Horry, and he got it by a despic- _ 
able, long premeditated artful fraud. Le-- 
gally he could not be touched. By no means 
could he be compelled to make restitution.” _ 

“So he got off scot free?”’ < 
“ Yes, but although my father ap Meee me 
to refrain from ever seeking to avenge him 
physically, I found a deadlier means of pun- 
ishing Horry. It was years before I could — 
think of a way of reaching him without vio- — 
lating my vow; but while I was in England | 
I learned something of Horry’s character. 
In the village where he was born they gos- 
siped of the rich and famous Horry’s boy- 
hood days. The tales I heard gave me a 
clew to a trait that I believed Horry was _ 
still likely to possess in an exaggerated de- 
gree. A study of pyschology gave me 
ground for believing that basic qualities 
“and weaknesses are permanent.” 
“The leopard cannot change his spots 
kind of thing,’ said Hal. ‘What was 
Horry’s weak spot?” 
“* Imaginativeness.”’ 
Hal looked puzzled. . ie 
“As a child,” went on Sun Su, “James | 
«Horry was abjectly afraid of the dark. He 
could not be induced to sleep without a light 
burning all night, or be persuaded to go 
out alone after dark. In a quiet English — 
* village there is nothing to frighten even a 
timid child; therefore I argued, that Horry 
had an imagination that ran to self-created 
bogies and fancies. When I heard he had 
settled in America I came, and a little while _ 
ago I tried an experiment. I sent him a 
replica of a unique jade bewl that used to © 
stand on my father’s desk. That was all I 
I made no threat. The result ex- 


sent him a flower. 


 derer. 


ceeded all my expectations. Under the goad 

of a bad conscience, Horry’s imagination 
brought to the surface all the cowardice that 
he had been born with. He could only guess 
who had sent the bowl. He may “have 
thought it was Chi Fang. In any case the 
result was the same. Horry threw up the 
sponge. Inno real danger from me, he shut 
himself up. Just to keep his mind busy, I 
It was a narcissus. Just 
such a one as my father was in the habit of 
‘standing singly-in the jade bowl.” 


© An American would have *punched his __ 


head or given him a darned good. hiding. 
A Corsican would have sworn vendetta and 
‘stuck a knife in his back,” observed Hal. 
“But somehow or other, you hit upon a 
nastier way of getting even with him. What 
was your ultimate intention?” 
- “Murder,” said Sun Su with a simple di- 
rectness that was all the more implacable by 
its lack of passion. ‘ It would have been 
called suicide; but if I had succeeded in 
driving Horry. into a frenzy of panic great 
enough to cause him ‘to take his own life, I 
would be in spirit, if not in fact, his mur- 
I had that film made solely for 
Horry’s destruction. He holds high position 
and I wanted to make him believe that the 
story of his base treachery would be given 
to the world. I hoped to convince him that 
he would become an object of shame and 
scorn, and without direct threat implant 
the certainty in his mind that his life would 
‘pay forfeit. The scenes in the play were 
designed for that purpose, and Miss Leblanc 
in her impersonation of Horry’s one time 
‘secretary was in herself alone enough to 
convince Horry that all of his secret history 
would be revealed. But, from what has 
taken place, I imagifie I unwittingly crossed 
Chi Fang’s trail and poached on his ground. 
It is more than likely he was waiting a 
favorable moment to come down on Horry 
and make him pay his double debt of dis- 
honor. It is clear to me now that he was 
watching me long before I was aware of his 
presence in this country.” 
“Maybe,” suggested Hal, “Chi Fang 
was bought off by Horry. You say you are 
not known to Horry so he would naturally 
think Chi Fang had sent the jade bowl.” 
“Tf that is the case Horry is doomed. 
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Chi Fang is bound by no résersinls : 
and after he had secured all of Horry’s 
enormous fortune, he will have him done to 


death.” 
“Master! 


rad 


Some one cones!?? 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE LIVERY OF SLAVERY. 

VEN as Li Wang spoke his cautioning 
words, the door opened and Chi Fang 
entered. He was clad in flowing robes 

and bowed with inclusive ceremony to Sun 


Si and Hal. 
‘““T come in friendship,” he said as he 


closed the door, “and,” he went on, “it. 


may hasten our good understanding if I tell 
you that I have overheard practically every 
word that has been said. I have the honor 
to inform you that most of your conversa- 
tion has been surprisingly near the truth, 
We will discuss matters.” 


“Will we?” cried Hal, and before Sin | 


Su could put out a staying. hand, the young 
man leaped at Chi Fang with upraised 
threatening fist. 


The Master of the Lhassa made no ges- | 
ture of alarm or movement of self-defense. — 


His eyes met Hal’s with cold indifference. 


“ By a display of foolish temper you risk 


much,” he said. 
you one hour of freedom. 


“My life will not secure 
I said I come 


‘in friendship. Why make of me an enemy? 


I may remind you that Genevieve Leblanc 
is—at my disposal.” 


Hal Marshall’s hand dropped to his side. | 


He stepped back. 


‘You hold a hostage too precious to take 


chances on,” he said. ‘‘ Otherwise—’ ~ 

“Vou would be violent,” concluded Chi 
Fang. ‘‘ You are in no position to attempt 
heroics. Your interest in Miss Genevieve 
betrays a feeling deeper than a friendly 
hand.” 

“T intend to make her my — ” 

& So?” 

Chi Fang uttered the slingle ‘bed with 
self satisfaction. 
simpler and safer,” he said. “I intended to 
release you on bond of secrecy, but as you 
are a suitor for the hand of Miss Leblanc, 


g oath 


“That makes my plans — 


: 
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I am sure I could not take your word. I . 


a GH ae Son” lie asked, cil you - 


return immediately to China and hold: se- 
-cret all that has passed between us?” 
_“T prefer to stay with my friends.” 
The Master of the Lhassa raised his hand 
as if to caution rashness. 
“Tt may be for life,’ ” he said. 
“* Even so, I remain.’ | 
“ For friendship’s Sa or because of 
your interest in the young lady?” 
“IT am Chinese,”’ replied Sun Su. 
Chi Fang sneered as he moved away. 
Sun Su’s thrust had struck home. 
“The passing sting of a gnat,” said the 
Master of the Lhassa as he backed out, 
_ “cannot change the course of an elephant. 
_ I, too, am of pure descent, yet do I admit 
of greater feeling than friendship for Gene- 
_ vieve Leblanc. I shall doubtless find ways 
‘and means of persuading her to apprecia- 
- tion of my devotion.” 
- For days, so many that they lost count of 
them, the three men saw nothing of Chi 
Fang or any human being. At regular in- 
tervals the door opened by some mechanical 
means, and they found their meals waiting 
for them in a small chamber. It was bare 
and thereby more convincingly cave-like. 
_ The rough walls dripped with moisture, and 


-. after they had eaten the three were glad . 


enough to return unbidden to their fur- 
-nished grotto. They talked in whispers and 


Sun Su never lost patience with Hal’s nat- 


ural, but futile outbursts of rage. Always 
did the young Chinese contrive to convince 
the other that Jenny would not be harmed. 
_It was only the show of faith given by Sun 
- §$u and Li Wang that prevented Hal from 
: becoming dangerously obsessed by torturing 
thoughts of the girl. He, too, was imagi- 
native, but he differed from Horry, inas- 
_ much that it was fear for another and not 
_ his own safety that tormented him. 
Excepting for the swing door, that Gene- 
vieve by protective instinct made up her 
ind she would not pass through, the girl 
sted in conditions ay restricted as to 


Ae ft: she eae to wear any of the 


‘Adttie brought to her by Angel-face, who 
came and went through a door that had e. 
caped Genevieve’s first hasty search. That — 


door was locked. Many hours passed be- — 
fore the girl would touch any food, but — 
hunger conquered her and the discomfort | 
of continually wearing a crumpled frock, at 
last wore down her resistance. 


‘Vou likee wash maybe,” suggested the : 


pygmy woman, and at a nod from the girl, 
opened the locked door and preceding her 
down a narrow passageway, ushered Gene- — 
vieve into a bathroom. There was a total 
absence of the usual vitreous white and 
glittering nickel. The room was a harmony 
of green and brown marble, with here and 
there a touch of gold. In the center of the 
mosaic floor was a sunken bath. A se- 
ductive vapor of perfumed steam left the 
girl no chance for indecision. 

“ Bring some of those things you have 
been pestering me to wear,” she ordered, 
and when Genevieve returned to her room 
she made a quaint picture of Western beau- | 


ty in Oriental garb. 


~ “You go see mastle now?” asked Agate 

face, with a sly glance at the curtained door. 
a Most decidedly—not,” replied the girl. 
“Maybe you send message? He come.” — 
‘““So you are prompted to make sugges- — 

tions and to question,” said the girl. ‘‘ Well, 


you can tell your so-called master that I 


Shall neither seek him or send for him. 
Now answer some of my questions. What 
is this place? Where is it?” 

“The Lhassa. Allee samee cellar.” 

“Very lucid and enlightening,” said Gen- 
evieve. ‘“ And my friends, where are they?” 

“* Allee samee place.”’ Then as if to avoid 
further questioning, Angel-face added, 
“P’laps you likee see Lhassa? I al 
you. ) 

Jenny considered the suggestion, and rea- 
soning that she could lose nothing by ven- — 
turing, she consented. Beyond the bath- | 
room the woman pushed aside a heavy cur- 
tain and the girl stepped under an arch onto 
an overhanging balcony. 

Far below she saw a strange scene. The 2 
unexpected height made her dizzy and.as 
she turned aside, Angel-face pointed above. 

“Look way up,” she said. ‘ Plenty 
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 gtleets. 
I come back.” 


Lhassa velly safe place. Plesantly 
With this assurance the woman dropped 
the curtain and left Jenny alone. 
‘ Allee samee cellar,’ had said Angel-face 


with deliberate malice, and Jenny had nat- 


—urally imagined that she was in some glori- 


fied nest of holes and burrows. She had 
expected to find that her own room was the 
exception, both in size and furnishings, and 


reality amazed and confounded her precon- 


ceived ideas. She found herself on one of 
many open balconies and galleries that clung 


to the walls of a vast, domed cave. It was 
difficult, almost impossible, to realize that al- 
though she was probably some hundreds of 


feet below street level, there were hollowed 


depths far below her. 


Thoughts of dark, noisome and dank cel- 


_ Jars are associated with mental pictures of 
secret, underground places; here was unas- 
 saifable, 
was in the center of the Lhassa of China- 


solid contradiction. Genevieve 


town, and although a prisoner, she could not 


help an involuntary exclamation of pleased 
astonishment. 
ness, clean, pure air and—color. 
_. vivid, raw, contrasting and riotously gor- 
-geous. Hundreds of banners and strips of 


There was light, spacious- 
Color: 


brilliant yellow-red and blue covered with 


glow simulating the effect of sunlight. 
- ground was apparently covered by an ex- 


_. hieroglyphics hung on the walls below her. 
_ Pendent from the roof by long chains was 


a multitude of orange-yellow globes. The 
rich warm light shed over everything was a 
The 


panse of soft, fine sand and turf; but the 
sand was woven — and the turf was 
carpet. 

For a setting of a scene at the studio, 


‘cost was the last consideration; but Gene- 
' vieve afterwards wondered if her company 
would care to foot the bill for a carpet of 


green velvet pile wide enough to cover an 
ordinary street and over three hundred feet 


long. 


Dotted about on the carpet were groups 


of figures. The height from which the girl 


viewed them was so great that they looked 


as small as marionettes and as colorful as 


beds of flowers on a green lawn. 
“Star scattered on the grass,” she quoted 
in thought, and absorbed by the ultra nov- 
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Hetty‘ ein homey al cane te ek jeu 
upon forgot she was in the bowels: of the ee 


earth and—a captive. A prisoner de luxe 


—but still as shorn of liberty and as far — 
from hope of escape as one condemned to a 
life sentence behind the grim walls of a State 


prison. 


Presently the girl discovered another 


marvel. To one side of the amphitheater 
was a small lake. 
luxuriant mass of greenery and dwarfed 
trees. In the mirror of the still, clear water 
was reflected the inverted image of a steeply 
graded bridge of white marble. At the 
apex of its single arch the bridge broadened 
and supported a pagoda festooned with lan- 
terns and glittering with inlay of precious 
metal, iridescent shells and lacquer. 

The effect was bizarre; but undeniably 
fascinating, and when a fan-shaped ripple 
suddenly set the reflection in the water to 
grotesquely curving and Jenny saw a flash 
of red gold pass under the bridge, she was 
girl enough to want to clap her hands. 

‘A goldfish,” she murmure 
big as a salmon.” 

Genevieve was not piscatorially expert, so 
this must be accepted as the nearest she 
could get to as a comparison. She had once 
seen a salmon, stuffed and mounted in a 


~ glass case; but what she now thought was 


a goldfish was a carp. 

When the waters became placid again 
Jenny looked around in search of further 
points of interest. She found enough and 
ito spare to hold her attention. When she 
came to examine the cavern in detail rather 
than en masse, she discovered her first be- 


_ wildered impression had fallen far short in 


inclusiveness of a thousand items provo- 
cative of wonder. Nature had provided 
much; but the long labor of many hands 
had made ingenious use of the rough mold 
on the precipitous walls, staircases climbed 


like so many vines of geometric, angular de- _ 


It was bordered with a> 


, “as big, as ~ 
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sign. Wherever there was a landing there — 


was a curtained arch or opening similar to _ 
In some — 
cases the curtains were drawn apart, and the — 
girl caught glimpses of lighted interiors. Ex- — 
cepting that they were roofed in by solid © 
earth and rock, and provided with luxuries © 
then unknown to man, the people of the 
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the entrance to Jenny’s own room. 


bed with goarenentc: Facing her, 
a tautk but® Oeanity visible through the golden 
haze from the globes, was a projecting 
- plateau. A fissure divided the flat rock; 
but the gap was bridged, and although here 
and there a sharp angle hid some portion 
of the walls from her view, the girl judged 
it was practicable to walk all around the 
cavern. 
“Tf so,” she thought, and the inference 
was obvious, “why shouldn’t I descend?” 
Genevieve soon found incontestable rea- 
‘son why she should mot go down. There 
‘was a staircase; but it had been discon- 
mected from her balcony. Likewise, there 
‘was a gap of twenty feet each side. She 
could stand and look and—that was all. 
‘One would have need of desperation, daring 
and sureness of hand and foot to be able 
to climb up or down. Another deterrent 
to any human-fly act was the certainty that 
the balcony was in full view of the people 
below. 4 
A captured wild bird will beat wings and 
head on the prisoning bars of its cage; it 
» will perhaps mope and die of long pining 
_ for its liberty. 
__ Jenny was far from being tame spirited; 
_ but she had accepted the situation with a 
- minimum loss of energy, and when Angel- 
face came smiling through the curtain and 
- made sign that the girl should return to her 
apartment, Genevieve obeyed like a well 
trained child. Without a backward glance 
she followed the little woman, but perhaps 
her faint smile was not altogether guileless. 
“« Maybe to-mollow you allee samee good, 
_ you go look see flom balcony again,” said 
“Angel-face in generous promise of future 
‘ privileges, and Jenny thanked her. 
_ Time and date were unmeasured to the 
captives in the Lhassa, and sleeping hours 
were marked off by diminution of the 
lights. In Genevieve’s room the glow died 
down to a rosy red, and without direct com- 
ad the will of the master was forced 
n . her. ; 


ver three days had passed since the 
privilege. ‘‘ To-mollow ” was, in the 


s promise of Angel-face, a long time in com- _ 
ing, and entirely under the control of Chi 


Fang. He measured the days and nights. in 
the forbidden city. With the rest Gene- 
vieve had to conform to his ruling. __ 
With this difference, they who passed be- 
low her balcony had freely accepted the _ 
leadership of Chi Fang. They owned him _ 
master. Genevieve Leblanc regarded him as - 
a velvet-gloved tyrant. Her cage was 
gilded; but bars are irksome signs of bond- 
age, whether they be of iron or gold. 
Yet, absolute as was Chi Fang’s control 
over his beautiful captive, he did honor to 


Genevieve in a manner surpassing the ex- _ 


travaganzas of the luxury-crazed Romans. _ 
Every day some new and costly bibelot, — 
some expensive trifle was brought to the 


girl by the sulky woman who waited upon _ 
Jenny’s meals were served with a care — 


her. 
to details of table appointments and prep- — 
aration of delicacies equal to the culinary 

efforts of the most meticulous of butlers and 
chef. Her morning coffee came in a solid 
silver percolator, and the aroma. testified 
that its flavor would be that of the genuine 
Arabian berry. 


brought in. At the point of boiling on a 


spirit stove was @ copper, silver-lined kettle. _ 


An antique caddy of Twinings selected gol- 
den tips stood ready to supply the makings 
for a delightful brew. 

So much for the cup that refreshes and 
cheers. For luncheon and dinner Jenny was 


served with light wines of rare vintage and _ 


tempted by cordials, not only banned by _ 
law but seldom obtainable. In detail and 
in general, every possible luxury was pro- _ 
vided for the girl’s material comfort. _ 
Neither was the mental side neglected. New 
novels were brought to her on the day of 
publication and she could suit the mood of 
the moment with the latest record of ram- 
pagious jazz or ultraclassical severity. 

Genevieve Leblanc had everything but 


her freedom. The loose, flowing garments _ 


laid out for her in such profusion by Angel- 
face were a pleasure to see and a caress to 
her sense of touch, but although productive 
of sensuous gratification, these soft silks and 
shining satins were an irritant when Jenny 


thought of what they symbolized. 


Punctually at five each 
afternoon a wheeled serving tray was 


: : 2 “The livery of acca she thought re- 
 sentfully. 


; “Yd far rather wear khaki 
for the rest of my life than be a—silk- 


worm.” 


Then, on the fourth occasion of her re- 
turn from a brief stay on the balcony, the 
worm turned—wildcat. The quiet, demure 
Jenny changed and acted with swift unex- 
pectedness. And while she brought off her 
coup—she sang. Accompanying her voice 
was an orchestral piece whirring on the in- 
strument that had been brought in soon 
after her incarceration. It was noise and 
with plenty of crashing bars of vigorous 
crescendo. The only quiet person in the 
room was the one who wanted to make the 
most noise. This was Angel-face. She 
:pawed the air and tried hard to scratch and 
tear, and the reason she could not vocally 
express herself was because she had a silk 
waist-scarf tightly and deftly wound over 
her puckered mouth and gritting teeth. 

‘Before more than an inch of the record, 


_ Jenny had selected for just that moment, 


had been played, the pygmy woman was not 


only voiceless, but helpless. 


Jenny’s arms were soft and rounded, but 
they were of good stuff, useful as well as 
being ornamental. She made an excellent 
job of trussing up Angel-face, lifting her 
‘bodily onto the couch and tying here there. 


All the smile had by this time gone from the 


contorted yellow features that was Angel- 
face’s. Vindictiveness shone from the nar- 
row black slits of her glinting eyes. 

“‘ You look horribly poisonous,”’ said Gen- 
-evieve softly. “I like you better—this 
way.” : 

Fitting the action to the word, the girl 
turned Angel-face over and buried that 
grimacing countenance in a cushion. Then, 
still singing, she waited until the record 
_ ‘was finished and backed towards the door 
“that gave access to the balcony. Her gaze 
never left the silken hangings concealing 
the swing door she had touched, but stead- 
fastly refused to pass through. Had she 
been watched? Would some hireling or the 


master himself come at this last, critical mo- © 


ment to spoil all? Would she be stopped 
before she could reach the balcony and wait 

hidden in the curtained arch until the lights 
- dimmed? 
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yen as ies Faroe passed through : 


her mind, the ike went down. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
,..” CHARMED TO FASE.” 


OR hire, and no mean one at that, Gene- 


vieve Leblanc had risked life and limb — 


in thrilling adventure. Now, with 
greater eagerness than was ever called forth 
by pecuniary reward, she prepared to ven- 


ture on a more dangerous, more nerve-trying 


‘task than she had ever been called upon to 
perform by the most wildly ime 
scenario writer. 

The chocolate sundae huntress, given to 
cheap joy fides in the summertime, and 
radiator hugging when the winds begin to 
blow, dotes on thrills—if somebody else is 
dancing to the tune of misfortune. When 
the oil stove gives a woof and bursts into 
flame, she yells and runs; and when little 
brother Jimmy mistakes his thumb for a 
chunk of kindling, she holds, up her hands 


‘and faints. 


To Jenny heroism was a commonplace, 
and now as she saw an opportunity of getting 
into action in dead earnest she welcomed 
the change from luxury-fed inaction. Dur- 
ing the ten or fifteen minute visits she had 
made to the balcony Genevieve had used 
her eyes for other purposes besides that of 
taking in the ornamental peculiarities of the 
Lhassa. She had made the discovery that 
was responsible for the trussed-up condition ~ 
of Angel-face. Out of the curtained al- 
coves and cavelike apertures she had picked 
out one that seemed to be different to all 
the rest. 

It was above her balcony, isolated, and 
unconnected with a staircase. Was it there 
that Hal and the others were held captive? 


or 


Jenny could not tell, but she determined — 


to find out, and if her friends were not 
there she could search further and perhaps 
find opportunity to escape and get help 
from the outside world. 


The chance was worth taking. Risky, : 


but better than doing nothing. Question 


was, would the cavern lights also be — 


dimmed? Was it the hour Be rest all over | 


the Lhassa? : foe ny 


| 
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% ‘no one was $t0 iss seen. Loosening the gir- 
~ dle about her waist, the girl let fall her robe 
where she stood. In her silken pantaloons 
she looked like a pyjama-clad, slim young 
boy bent on some midnight escapade; but 
it would have been a daring, agile youth 
who could have accomplished what she did. 
Lifting herself to the rail of the balcony, 
Jenny commenced to climb. All she had 
for a hand and foot hold were the crevices 
and projections ef the recky wall. It took 
her nearly ten minutes to climb as many 
feet, and she trembled with exertion. Half- 
way up she stopped to rest. 

Her toes were supported by a two-inch 
ledge. Her fingers were clinched in a shal- 
low fissure that was no more than a crack 

in the broken face of the rock. A little 
rivulet of blood ran down the back of her 

hand and braceleted her arm in 4 long, 
serpentine curve. The nail of her middle 
finger was split and torn from the quick, 
but she felt no pain. 

All her thoughts were centered on con- 

serving her strength and reaching the ledge 

of the cave. She could not go back. She 
~ could not even drop onto the balcony. The 
course she had been obliged to follow had 

- taken her to one side, and to live—she 

must climb. 

Climb she did, but it was a feat that 
haunted her sleep for many a night and 

caused her to wake with cold beads of mois- 

ture on her brow. Genevieve afterward 
suffered ‘by reaction all that she held her- 
self unfeeling to while she conquered the 

_ inches to her goal. 

_ While she fought her way up and wres- 

 tled with peril over the last yard, a man, 

silent and motionless, stood on her balcony 

‘and watched her with fixed, strained gaze. 

‘His close-pressed lips were a thin, hard line. 

_ His tongue uttered no word; but heathen 
though he was, if judged by orthodox 
Christian standards, he dared to pray. 

‘ . Only save her,” was the gist of 

plea, and i is it not possibte that He who 


a ‘Goa: is the pea. ex. gerne behind : ; 


pes. - strange altars and small thrones, and, play- — : : 
ing no favorites, will lend ear to saint and 


sinner alike. When the girl dragged her-. _ 
self over the edge of the rock and looked ~ 
down at the balcony there was no one — 
there. Chi Fang had gone; but none more 
than he was familiar with the ways through __ 
the intricate maze of passages and tunnels 
girding the center of the Lhassa, and when — 
Genevieve got to her feet she knew that — 
her efforts had been wasted. At the back — 
of the small cave she had faced such danger 
to reach was standing the man who So cco x 
tified her. F, 

‘Hal, Sun Su, and Li Wang ieee ae as 
Chi Fang had stolen the girl. 
principal figure in the Affair. ‘was unaware 
of the true reasgn for Chi Fang’ Ss abduction 
of herself. : | 

Jenny flushed with anger and d disappoint. : 
ment. ox 

“You have spied upon me,” she ac- 
cused. ‘ Prowler of the night, why do you 
not explain yourself? Why am I sit a 
prisoner here?” 

“ Vou will return to the room allotted to 
you,” said Chi Fang, ignoring the girl’s 
questions. ‘‘ If you wish to learn more the 
swing door is waiting g your touch. Be good 
enough to follow me.’ 

Without waiting to see if the girl prin 
Chi Fang passed into a narrow passage. His 
words and actions did more than a volume 
of argument toward convincing Genevieve 
that resistance would be silly. ; 

“Tf, I refuse to move he'll pick me up 
and carry me,” she cae ““T don’t want 
him to touch me, so—” 

Along the passage, down a 1 steep flight of 
steps cut in solid rock, Jenny followed the 
tall figure. Outwardly she kept up a bold, 


semipathetic show of defiance, but inward- — 


ly she felt crestfallen and shamefully hum- 
bled. 

““T will send another woman to wait on 
you,” said Chi Fang as the girl entered the 
room. “ Be kind enough not to mistreat 
her. ? 

The first thing Jenny looked at chen she 
door closed behind her was the couch. 
Angel-Face had been taken away. Follow- 
ing a miserable night came a long succes- 


She, tle 
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sion of hours passed in lassitude of spirit 
and physical relaxation. The woman who 
replaced Angel-Face refused to talk, but 
was impeccable in attentiveness and fulfill- 
ment of ther duties as maid.-. | 
_ Abundance of creature soratota oak in- 
sidious kindness will do more to weaken a 
- person’s will power than harsh treatment. 
From the very first Chi Fang’s treatment 
of the girl was scientifically calculated to 
take the élan from her spirit, dull her en- 
ergy, and reduce her resentment. He puz- 


_ @led, mystified her, loaded her with gifts, 


and provided her with sense-appealing deli- 
cacies, encouraging supineness and disarm- 
ing antagonism. When languor was at its 
bewitching best the waitingwoman went to 
the master. 

“* As the flowers drowse at noon hour, so 
is the maiden charmed to ease,” she report- 
-ed in Chinese. 

“‘ With gentleness and respect,” said Chi 
ae “‘ inform the young lady that I come. 
Then lay out the robes in the turquoise 
-room and place this casket at the foot of 

the throne.” 

Indicating a bronze box that stood on a 
table by his side, the Master of the Lhassa 

waved his hand in dismissal. Bowing low, 
the woman backed away. Her attitude was 
humble; yet, unheard by Chi Fang, she 


mumbled a phrase oddly at variance with 


her air of servility. 

“To the wrecker of sacred vows shall 
vengeance come.” 

Had Chi Fang heard the muttered words 
he would have ignored them. He was 
Master of the Lhassa—above censure, be- 
yond reproach. He ruled, yet— 

“The Lhassa for ourselves, and for our- 
selves only,” had said Chi Fang when he 
had addressed the ceremonial meeting fol- 
lowing the discovery of the central cavern, 
and until the coming of Genevieve and Hal 
no member of the white race had set foot 
within the networked boundaries of the for- 
bidden city. 


The lawmaker must be ruler of himself 


and abide by his own edicts. Chi Fang 
had broken his word, infringed upon that 
. sense of privacy and sacred security so dear 
to they who conspire in places forbidden to 
-all strangers. 
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There ‘was. no “overt ao age oe 
introduction of Genevieve, no deputation 


waited upon him in protest, but, although 
-the girl was accepted with apparent sub- 


mission to the will of the master, there was 
a subtle coalescence of smothered resent- 
ment. | 

Chi Fang had cut deeper than he was 
aware of, 

The wound he had made in the good faith 
of his people closed, but the poison of doubt 
rankled. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
BY P’UTZU AND TORTURE, 


OQUETRY differs from vampirish 
vanity, inasmuch that it is free of 
deliberate intention to lure, and 

Genevieve could not help a forgivable feel- 
ing of satisfaction when she looked up and 
saw the Master of the Lhassa standing in 
the doorway he had bidden her to pass 
through first. 
May I beg you to come here?” he 
asked. ‘I have something to show you 
and much to say to you. The future of 
yourself and your friends rests on your de- 
cision.” | 

“That sounds very much like a com- 
bined threat and bribe,” replied the girl, 
“but I suppose I must accept it as an invi- 
tation.” 

Chi Fang gravely inclined his head and 
beckoned to the waitingwoman who stood 
behind him. Before Jenny reached the 


open doorway the woman came to her side. 


Over her arm she carried what the girl at 
first glance thought was a white satin 
cloak. 

“It is a whim of mine,” said Chi Fang, 
“that you harmonize with the room you 
are about to enter,” and as he spoke the 
woman unfolded the cloak and draped it 
over the girl’s shoulders. _ | 

Genevieve was on her dignity, prepared 
to maintain an attitude of lofty unconcern ; | 
but the first glimpse of the other side of 
that cloak pierced her guard. She was 
young, impulsive, and beauty even in its 
humblest form appealed to her. The loveli- 
ness of the soft, clinging thing bgt it 


aoe 


it are was mhineae Bue 
unlike any other, and never before dupli- 
- eated in such extravagant, prodigal regard- 
‘ lessness of cost and labor. The whole cloak 
was covered with kingfisher feathers. Only 
in some opals is a speck of blue to be found 
that parallels the hue of these delicate gos- 
-samer flecks of color. 
-“@©-oh!” breathed Jenny, and stood ra- 
diant, hypnotized by eta ideally ex- 
pressed. 

Admiration blazed in Chi Fang’s eyes, 
and even the stolid waitingwoman stared, 
open-mouthed and frankly amazed. Many 

-a good-looking girl would have been ex- 
tinguished, reduced to a pale, living dummy - 
by the overpowering beauty of the cloak; 
Genevieve, with no desire to compete for 
- favor, shone ethereally mistress of her 
adornment. : 

“The setting cannot do justice to the 
purity of your charm,” said Chi Fang as 

Genevieve yielded to the urging pressure 
of the waitingwoman’s hand, and entered 
the turquoise room. 

“T have made a study of the beautiful, 

_ but in my fairest conception never have I 
- yeached the reality you personify. The 
place I Have prepared for you has long wait- 
ed your coming. 

The “place” .referred to by the Mas- 
ter of the Lhassa was a raised dais. Set 


_ thronelike on it was a couch of beaten gold. 


At the foot of the couch stood the bronze 
casket. 

_ The rest of the room was all blue, and 
as in a dream Genevieve allowed herself to 
be led to the dais. She sat down, and at 
__a sign from the master the woman opened 
the casket, and with one quick movement 
_ Chi Fang tilted the box and a cascade of 
shimmering color poured over the girl’s feet. 
Leaning forward, she looked down. To the 
ankles her feet were buried in a glittering 
heap of blood-red and scintillating unset 
erystals. Their 
freath- takingly real. 

-“Tn India and Africa were mined these 
vels,” said Chi Fang. “ They are yours 


Clever black-sheep brother. 
fire was supine ease 


: ause after the word wakened Gene- | 


i 


- vieve oe her bots tektnice trance of 
-pliancy to external influences. | Ol 
“What?” she asked with — ack 2 
ness. | 
‘* Retire,” commanded Ohi Fie: turni 
to the woman. 
room and wait.” 
When the woman had gone the Mantes ) 
of the Lhassa looked long at the girl. “ All — 
that I have is yours—I will crown you — 
queen and make you empress of the world,” 
he said at last—“ if you will consent to be 
my wife.” 
“T am. not to be bought! ” cried the oi), ‘ 
and as she rose the cloak of kingfisher _ 


ng 
“ Return to your mistress S_ 


feathers fell from her shoulders and a 


stream of rubies and diamonds rolled to 
» Chi Fang’s feet. 

“ Tears and blood,” he aid 
to be my portion? Wait! 
who woos so clumsily. Wait! 
_honor to consider my request. 
moments I will return.” 

Under ordinary circumstances the Master 
of the Lhassa was—a personality. One 
might dislike him, and with justice con- 
demn his leaning toward intrigue; but, al- 
though in pursuit of a defined end.he could 
outrage law and convention, he did so with _ 
the daring of a strong man and none of the 
pusillanimity of the mean-hearted, sneaking 
rascal. The result was not quite the same, _ 
and the difference lay in the manner ef the 
deed’s achievement. 

In defining personality one may Sebi: 
place it as the outcome of a mentality su- 
perior to the average. Out of the rut of 
commonplace is the individual possessed of 
personality, and moral goodness does not of 


e & that 
Forgive one 
Do me the 

In a few 


‘necessity accompany intellectuality. Con- 


sidered from a moral standpoint, a rogue 
is a shortsighted fool; but given a degree 
of brain quality he will rule over those un- 
fortunate enough to come under the sway 
of his will. By lack of sufficiently devel- 
oped gray matter the weak man obeys his - 
For good or 
evil, personality dominates. 

On this was founded the power of Chi 
Fang; but at times he called to his aid and 
the furtherance of his desires a subtler ead : 
even more elusive ally. | 

To those who consider the influence of 


_ liberate, . 
signed to impress the eyes of the beholder 


‘54 
the inanimate to be nfl) who have no. sbelief 
in the hypnotic lure af the moon’s path on 
- broad, still waters, the method used by Chi 


Fang to raise his influence to greater po- 
_ tency will savor of the unbelievable. Yet, 


Hung Wu, versed in statecraft, and a prac- — 


tical-minded man of great learning, was the 
originator of what is known as the P’utzu. 
For functions, civil and military, he de- 
signed a series of embroidered plaques to 
be worn with official robes. When a dele- 
gation of Chinamen seek the consulates of 
some foreign nation, when they meet to 
discuss some important business of state, 
- they come in full regalia, and on chest and 
_ back they wear a scroll-surrounded silver or 
? ‘golden pheasant. 

It is easy to scoff at a piece of needle: 
‘work, but the magnificence of these bril- 
~ jiant plumaged Buds has a greater lure than 
the diplomatic phrase. The P’utzu is a de- 
well-thought-out mysticism de- 


and tangle his volition. 

With nations bounden to pomp and show, 
as evidence of ruling superiority, the P’utzu 

is far more powerful than it would be in 
America. 

We would laugh, but in exaggerated evi- 
dence that we are not entirely free from 
the influence of external adornment con- 
‘sider what an effort it would be to be prop- 
-erly respectful if the boss came to the office 
in a bathing suit—one of those boyish af- 
fairs. He would be cool and might be 
comfortable; but would he not lose some 
fifty to ninety per cent of his impressive- 
ness? Where would be his dignity? But, 
poor jokes and similes aside, the P’utzu is 
-something more than the robes of ermine 
-and the jeweled crowns worn by hereditary 
rulers for the sole purpose of impressing the 
- common multitude. 

It is the touch conclusive of the panoply 
of the Mandarin who goes to plead or 
threaten, but in either case—to win his 
~ cause. 

So—when Chi Fang returned to Gene- 
- vieve for his last effort to woo her by gentle 
means, he came in full regalia. He came, 
not to beg, but to demand. He came if 
not to court her heart, at least to conquer 
her will. 


scale a: ac io. meee: aul —— have 
been well: but Chi Fang’s dignity was im- 


pressively supreme. The first thing that 
caught Genevieve’s attention was the gold- 
en pheasant blazoned on the square of silk 
hanging across Chi Fang’s broad chest. It 
fascinated her, and to just that proportion 
so was her will power weakened. In some 
curious way, impossible for the girl ever to 
define clearly, she felt a lessening of her 
antagonism to this man. She did not con- 
sciously like him any better, but she sub- 
consciously disliked him less—which is the 
way influences mesmeric and hypnotic have 
of working. While the senses are soothed 
the will is undermined. 

“ T crave the indulgence of your attention 
for a few moments,” commenced Chi Fang 
with ceremonious formality that would have 
been laughable had it not been so austere. 
In its main particulars Chi Fang then told 
the same story that Sun Su had narrated 
to Hal; but he touched lightly on the part 
James Horry thad played in his business 
trickery, and told nothing of the manner 
of his revenge. He concentrated on the 
tale of the girl he worshiped. 

Chi Fang made an imposing picture. 
While he spoke he made few gestures, and 
his dark, brooding face gave the girl but 
fleeting glimpses of the emotion he held 
in repression. But a love story, however 
ill-paired be the central figures, must al- 
ways make a call to the sympathy of a 
girl, and although she could not bring her- 
self to any liking for Chi Fang, Jenny was 
compelled to admire his loyalty to one 
who, in the flesh, was no more than a 
memory. 

It had been a one-sided: incident, hone 
less from the start. Chi Fang’s jeve had 
been misdirected, yet the pure flame of his 
passion glorified his infatuated obsession. 
Had it not been for her own embarrassing 
and unpleasant position, Genevieve could 
have found it in her heart to befriend this 
imperious, daring man who had literally 
torn her from her world and buried her 
in his underground domain. He had de- 
spoiled her liberty; he was a buccaneer 
of modern efficiency, yet—was there not an 
allure of romance about him? shag ae ae 


ee aT rs 


can A I lead” te 
“Yam sorry,” replied Jenny, « but sure- 
ly you can see how impossible it is for 
me to fulfill your hopes. You hold me 
prisoner. Hal—my friends are your cap- 
tives.” 
“Tf T release them, will you” 
“T cannot,” interrupted Genevieve. 
| “Ts it because I am a Chinaman?” de- 
_manded Chi Fang. 
The girl did not reply. 


“ So—that is the reason. Then, I will 
act as a barbarian is expected to. I will 


break your will. Come. I will show you 
how the Master of the Lhassa punishes 
those who fail in their duty and will not 
obey his commands. You shall see the 
woman who allowed herself to be tied by 
you om the occasion of your foolish attempt 

. to escape.” 
Genevieve was brave, but the sudden 


- change in Chi Fang, the rage expressed on - 


his scowling face, daunted her. She was 
‘in his power and dared: not drive him too far. 
From: the beautiful splendor of the tur- 
- Guoise room Chi Fang conducted the girl to 
: ~ a tunnel ending in a barred cell. 
. “Look,” he ordered. 


Only a glimpse did Jenny catch of the 


interior of the dungeonlike place, but it 
was sufficient to cause her to shrink back- 
ward. The light was. dim, and prominent 
_ im the foreground stood a brazier of live 
“ charcoal. Bound to a plank supported on 
trestles, with the light from the fire stain- 
ing her yellow skin a bright orange, was 
f Angel-Face. 

Over her stood 2 threatening figure. It 


tip | glowed redly and radiated 
r “en of ‘Seales renege Yen Foo 


She screamed wildly as Chi ; Fang pied 
vay and a shutter crashed: against the 


‘camevaees Lire herself free from: the hand ae 
“that gripped her arm. a 
“ You—you utter’ beast!” she panted, oO 


. and as she spoke a quivering wail of agony : 


rang out. With tear-filled, beseeching eyes: 
the girl faced Chi Fang. She struggled | 
for words, but wrought-up: emotion. choked 

her.  S 
“You, and you only, can save her, es said aes 


_ the master. 


é¢ How?” 

“ By acceding to the request I ane Ce 

“You would force me into a distasteful — 
alliance by torturing that poor woman?” 

“TI will do more,” replied Chi Fang with 
cruel emphasis. ‘““ Your Hal shall suffer and 
you shall watch him die by torture unless 
you at once give your consent to our mar-— 
riage. I gomow to order him brought here, 
or to acquaint my people that they are to 
have a queen. Which shall it be?” 

“Give me time to think, to decide,” 
begged Genevieve with blanched ee dad 
imploring eyes. . 

“Not a montent.”” 

“Then,” cried the girl wildly, “I will— 
I must sacrifice myself to the bidding of a 
loathsome: wretch.”” 

“You consent to marry me?” 

(45 Yes. ” 

From the balcony the Master of the 
Lhassa harangued his people gatlered be- 
low. When he finished he led the girl to 
the rail, and she looked down onto a mass 
of upturned yellow faces. ; 

There was no applause, no roar fiom the 
multitude. The vast cavern was a — 
of silence. ae 

“In thirty-six hours the cerenrony shall | 
take place,” said Chi Fang im a harsh 
voice. “My word is law.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
BY SUGGESTION. 


'FHEN he reached his own room Chi 

- Fang gave orders for the decora- 

tion of the cavern. An altar was 

to be erected, the ceremony was to be per- 

formed with impressive pomp and show. 
The arched roof was to be festooned with® — 

a thousand Iamps, the way of the bride was © 
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to be strewn with roses. 
was summoned. 
Sige Immediately after my marriage Hal 
- Marshall is to be released. You will ar- 
range for him to be smuggled aboard a 
ship and taken to China. Sun Su and Li 
Wang remain in the Lhassa until they take 
oath of allegiance. How about Horry?” 
“He sleep most allee timee. When he 
wake he allee samee clazy man. He plick 
arm and—” 
“‘ All right—I do not need details,” in- 
- terrupted Chi Fang. Then, after he had 
consulted a note book and totaled a col- 
umn of figures, he added: “I have done 
ieee him. He has paid his cash debt to 
We will see how Sun Sw’s film now 
Jt on him. Stop Horry’s allowance of 
morphine and send him the projector and— 


mo. That will not do. In his nerve-broken 
condition he may break the machine. 


This 
is better.” 

- With a care to detail that showed how 
thoroughly he could concentrate, Chi Fang 


_ gave Yen Foo instructions that would in- 


sure the certainty of James Horry seeing the 


film. 

“Tf he commits suicide it will save me 
~~ the trouble of slitting his babbling tongue 
and ”—thought Chi Fang with ironic hu- 


mor—“ it will rid the world of a meaner . 


rascal than I am. I have forced the girl 
_ I love to bend to my will. Shall I ever be 
able to win her forgiveness?” © 
- A softer look came over the master’s 
face as he thought of Jenny. He was a 
queer mixture of strength and weakness, 
and his mad infatuation for the prototype 
of the girl he had loved in China had led 
him far from the rules he had laid down. 
In the final analysis, what was Chi Fang? 
He was a lawbreaker; the traded on the 
religious fanaticism of his followers; he 
accepted tribute and made promises that 
he could not with certainty perform. Yet, 
like most daring adventurers in leadership, 
the Master of the Lhassa was not all rogue. 
His methods were kin to charlatanism, yet 
there was a streak of genuineness in him. 
He really believed he was to fulfill a glo- 
rious destiny. Through him the influence 
» of the Lhassa was to permeate the soul of 
China. She was to waken to rebirth and 


‘Then Yen Tea 


decided the girl, 


but what she suffered was perhaps exceeded q 


mind endured by Horry when he awoke — 


‘shall meet your doom.’’ 


lied to a and patriotism. - 


His tormenting hold on James ee | was a 
side issue. : 
True, it gratified his pride, profited his 

pocket, to trample on the one who had 


-cheated him and caused his exile; but it 


was Jenny who called to the surface all 
that was bad and all that was good in the. 
creator of the Lhassa. With no deliberate 
intention she roused both the beast and the 
poet. s 

As for the girl herself, having given con- 
sent to the supreme sacrifice, dark and sin- © 
ister thoughts came to her; yet not only 
was she bound to life by the clinging ten- 
drils of youth; but of what avail would be 
the self-destruction of herself? Hal would 
also pay with his life. Only the brave 
shrink from self-extermination.. Only the ~ 
coward, too self-centered in hopeless en- 
visagement of the future, willingly goes — 
halfway to meet the tragic discontinuation 
of an existence filled with dread potenti- 
alities. 

“ T will wait until the very last moment,” 
““T will even go through © 
with the ceremony; then, if nothing hap- — 
pens—’? 

Genevieve could not conclude the dread- — 
ful thought, and suspense dwelt with her; — 


} 


in intensity by the half-crazed agony of 


and saw the scenes of his evil past recreated — 
in light and shadow. j 

The girl had nothing to reproach herself’ 
with. The man was ridden with tears that — 
had festered for years. ) 

In the circle of light ee up on the — 
ceiling of his room Horry saw himself por- — 
trayed. He saw again the room where 
Sun Su’s father sat when he signed the © 
paper that ruined him in name and health. — 
He saw the girl he had betrayed, and al- — 
though he heard the clicking of the ma-— 
chine, and knew it was only a picture he — 
watched, the reality of it drove him into a 
frenzy of fear. 4 

ff . At the zenith oF your career you 


Was the prophecy to be fuliled? i : a 


me uous, cope perfumed and innoctiols: 


aes eeluae sade “When Aik Aictdeded in 
ter, no member of the Lhassa gave up one 


dragging himself to his feet and striking 
-a match there was nothing to be seen. No 
sign of an intruder, no vestige of a project- 
ing machine. 
cleared of the effects of the drug that had 
‘been denied him for him to be positive 
‘that it was no hallucination he had expe- 
rienced. 


The match dropped from his fingers, and. 


there in the darkness he stood stroking his 
stubble-covered chin. Over him crept the 
-spell worked by suggestion, and he could 
think of nothing but the coward’s way out. 
Presently he chuckled. 

“I shall be safe. 

west!” 

Thus did James Horry pass beyond, and 
leave Dave Burgess to keep watch and ward 
over a dead man. The manner of Horry’s 

going need not be told; but one may ask: 
Does the self-destroyed wrongdoer go to 
rest or to keener consciousness? Can a 
suicide, in absconding from the debts piled 
against him in this life, escape eet in 
the next? | 

Some time later, when even his turgid 

mental mechanism was stirred to alarm by 
his master’s long silence, the door of the 
sliding panel was battered down, and Dave 
Burgess reaped a harvest of tips from the 
morbidly curious who came to see and ex- 


Dreamless sleep— 


claim. But none of these Paul Prys into | 
: lence,” he thought bitterly. 


scenes of tragedy discovered the door used 
by Chi Fang and Yen Foo. . 

When the latter brought the news to 
the Master of the Lhassa, Chi Fang nod- 
ded. 

| “Tt is better so,” he said. “ Horry was 
only an embarrassment to himself and 
_. others. Go now and hasten the prepara- 
-_. tions for the feast which is to follow my 
-_-wedding.” 
a Until the eleventh hour the Lhassa was 
-. a hive of busy people. And then—when 

_all.was ready, when the last rose had been 
shorn of its petals to be strewn at the feet 
of the prospective bride, when the last lamp 
had been eames and the incense from a 


Yet his brain was sufficiently — 


threw open the door. 


vapor to the arched roof of the subterra-_ 
nean temple—then the cup slipped. 
No disloyal follower betrayed the mas- 


of its secrets, yet to Chi Fang there came 


full and bitter realization that he was 


thwarted, beaten, crushed to helplessness. 
To active, open revolt, to rebellion massed 
under a defiant, flying standard, there is’ 


hope of reprisal—prospect of turning defeat 


into victory. To passive, negative opposi-— 
tion, resistance is a futility, and Chi Fang 
was too intelligent to deceive himself with 
any false ideas. ( 

Some men stubbornly refuse to read the 
writing on the wall; others, big enough to’ 
know their limitations, recognize when they 
are beaten. These last preserve their dig- 
nity even in defeat. Those others, hangers- 
on to the skirts of disdainful fate, plead 
and rail and frantically seek to patch up. 
their broken schemes and go down inglo- 
riously as puppets bedraggled in the mud 
of mischance. . 

“So far, and no farther,” is the wataing 
to the venturesome in love intrigues and 
schemes financial and political, and when 
fate takes a hand and plays a straight flush 
it is time to bow with good Beene and peniee 


one’s destiny. 


The gayly decorated, central cavern was 
deserted. An ashen pallor spread over Chi 
Fang’s face as he quickly realized what aa 
happened. 

“So, that was the meaning of their si- 
“They have 
all gone! Blood and tears! The omen of 
the rubies and diamonds is fulfilled. The 
Uhassa has crumbled; my dream is forever - 
beyond realization.” 

Straight to the upper cave whee Hal, 
Sun Su, and Li Wang were prisoned went 
Chi Fang. . 

“You are free,” he ait briefly as he 
“ Circumstances are 
with you and against me. I will take you. 
to. Miss Leblanc.” | 

In Genevieve’s room the Master of the 
fallen Lhassa faced the four. His calmness — 


was testimony of his great strength. 


“My power over you is nullified,” said 
Chi Fang dispassionately. “I can destroy, — 
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tbat t te no constructive end; beyond is a 
blank wall. To the future thete 5 is no con- 
_tinuity. There are now only five of us 
im the Lhassa, and presently there will be 
but one. My people have deserted me. 
Twice have I courted a dream and—” For 
-@ moment Chi Fang’s expressionless eyes 
met those of the girl’s; for a fleeting instant 
_ the steadiness of his glance wavered, and 
_ when he spoke again his voice was harsh 
- with the storm of thwarted desires held in 
., check. : , 
“ And,” he continued, addressing Gene- 
_vieve, “twice have I failed. It is enough. 
No man can fight against the dictates of 
a fate inimical to his hopes. No man should 
drag down when he cannot uplift. You 
were to reign with me. Now the king is 
dethroned, the kingdom deserted of its 
- people. — 

~“ Soon the Lhassa will be only a mem- 
ory; but it shall never become the haunt of 
_ the curious, a showplace for sightseers. To 
"the end it shall remain—the forbidden city 
and—my monument.” 
_ The phrase was prompted by egoism, 
but, injured as they had been, none of the 
: four felt any inclination to kick a beaten 
dog. 

A moderate amount of ego is the season- 

ing of useful consciousness of self; by the 
road of self-approval is self-consciousness 
engendered; but like unto Cesar and Na- 
-poleon, the Master of the Lhassa suffered 
from an insidious disease. - 
Im its initiatory stages the cult of the 
Lhassa had succeeded and attracted ad- 
herents to its semireligious order because 
Chi Fang’s personal aims were subservient; 
but immediately he began to use the Lhassa 
- for his own selfish ends, so did he introduce 
an imperceptible but weakening factor in 
the thing he created. ) 

A bloated, swollen ego is the sponser of 
downfall and defeat. It is vanity that 
makes a man step in front of his own am- 
bition and fall over his own feet, and the 
greater, the ability of the man the more 
skilfully and stealthily does his egoism 

In the beginning Chi Fang served. He 
ruled, but he placed the Lhassa first. Then, 
as he grew more powerful, his viewpoint 


inden nly sec and ‘tes began to ene. 
visage himself as a being of limitless au- ‘ 


thority over men and events. | 


In common with children, love-seeking — 


girls, and money-desirous youths, great men 
dream fantasies and see visions, and Chi 
Fang’s meeting with Genevieve Leblanc was 
the spark that set ablaze the greater glory 
he had been nursing in secret. 

In the city, beneath which he had been 
king, nothing was known of the Lhassa by 
the authorities. Vague stories were told, 
but no attention was paid to them. Among 


the Chinese section above ground there 


were cautious whispers concerning the Lhas- 
sa; but the tale was told only to reliable, 
yellow ears. 

Across the ocean the case was different. 
All over China the Lhassa was freely talked 


* of, and Chi Fang, the mysterious, was re- 


garded as a heaven-chosen savior of a fail- 
ing people. To the Master of the Lhassa 
came strange and valuable gifts and a 
steady, ever increasing flow of money. 
Tens of thousands sent their mite, and in 
Shanghai and other populous centers, as in 
the isolated villages of Asia, prophecies 
were made that a new emperor was com- 
ing. China was to throw off the plucking 
hands of Europe and her greedy Nipponese 
neighbor, and she was to rule the world! 
This snaring phrase became a catchword, 


and in echo of it Chi Fang had said to 


Jenny: 

“ ¥ will crown you queen—empress of the 
world!” 

Given Genevieve’s willing consent, given 
Chi Fang’s unbiased clarity of vision over 
the situation, given time, and had the co- 
hesion of his followers remained intaet— 
who knows? 

When millions of aie are all thinking 


one way, when a tenth of a billion minds — 


are bent in one direction, there is likely to 
be big trouble. When the thought of a 
myriad host bursts into action the alleged 
impossible merges into the probable. Yet, 


all because of a man’s personal inclinations — 


and a girl’s desirability, the ferment one: 
rated. 

When Chi Fang closed behind ee the 
entrance to the Third Chamber he ceased 


to be a potential figure in the world’s his-— 4 | 


| 
; 
. 


ae 


a [ have but eda more to ee went on 
ae Chi Fang, “but before I show you the way 


out i ‘wish to tell Miss Leblanc that the 


_ ‘woman she saw in the barred cell was play- 
ing a part. With all the others, she and 
- Yen Foo are now in the city above us. 
: ‘That is ail. My people have left me with- 
out a word, and I do not believe that any 
one of them will betray the secret en- 
trances to the Lhassa; but I will run no 
chance of betrayal.” 

In the wall of the turquoise room Chi 
- Fang opened a concealed door. The room 
disclosed was small, bare of furnishings; 
but one wall was covered with innumerable 
wires and switches. Facing the door was 
an opening barely wide enough to admit one 
person. 

“ That is your way to dear liberty,” said 
the master. “ You will find cross passages, 
and, fifty feet up, another tunnel. Follow 
the one that is lighted. I shall allow you 
ten minutes. Then ”—Chi Fang touched 
a awitch lightly—“ the way will be no 


~ more.’ 


Without a word the chee men filed into 
the straight passage. 

“ And you?” asked the girl. | 

The Master of the Lhassa smiled gently. 
“Tt is good of you to ask,” he said; “ but 
this is the Third Chamber—my answer to 
treachery and defeat. Farewell.” 

“‘ He means to blow up all the entrances 
to the Lhassa!” exclaimed Hal as they 
climbed up the steep slope. ‘“‘ Now what? 

- Which is the way? Both tunnels are light- 

ed! Ah!” 
- The lamps in one of the tunnels went out, 
and Hal ran ahead. 
“Follow me, Jenny!” he called, and 
- Jooked back with a startled gaze when a 
dull explosion shook the ground beneath his 
feet. : 
“Tt is all right!” cried the girl. “He 
won’t blow us up. I am sure we are safe 


= ~and—’’ 


Another explosion, more violent, nearer, 
sounded. Then followed a rending, ‘rum- 
bling crash, and the roof above Genevieve’s 
ead caved in. She went down under a 
wer t of earth, stones, and timbers. Just 
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as Hal leaned back the lights went out. ! 
Hal had been eager enough to rush to the — 


girl’s aid; but it was destined that the two | 


gentlemen from China should save Jenny. 
Barely by a yard did Sun Su outdistance | 


Hal, but by just that fraction of a second — 
it takes to leap three feet, so was the girl’s - 
life saved. Square on hig shoulders the | 


young Chinaman caught the falling beam. 
The crushing weight bent him double, but — 
even as he went down Li Wang dropped to’ 
his knees and crawled beneath his master, 
and on all fours bridged himself in rigid 


support. 


“Drag her out!” cried Sun Su in a 


cracked, stifled whisper; and, seizing Jenny : 


by her ankles, Hal pulled the unconscious — 


girl beyond the break. 


Then had come blackness and terror. : 
It was im- 


The horror was all for Hal. . 
possible to see, but he could hear the creak- 


ing of the massive beam as it settled. Jenny 

was partially stunned to unconsciousness. 
Sun Su’s voice, though he spoke with ef- 
fort, was calm with fatalistic acceptance of : 


his cad 


“‘ Go,” he said to Li Wang, « else we ‘shall : 


both perish.” 
“JT stay,” replied the old Chinaman. 


Then another explosion, this time in the — 


tunnel itself, and the wall gave way. 
Through a mist of fine, choking dust Hal 
saw lights, rushing figures, and gleaming 
white tiled walls. The tunnel ran directly 
to a subway, and the veracity of a certain 
staidly dressed lady was reéstablished. 


Eager, willing and many hands aided in 


releasing Sun Su and Li Wang, and hun- 


dreds of pairs of curious, wide-open eyes — 
watched Genevieve as a disheveled and very - 
unheroic-looking Hal helped her up the - 


stairs and into the shelter of a taxi. 


Sun Su protested, but he was forcibly but - | 


gently lifted into an ambulance and taken 


to the hospital to have his bruises and — 


scratches dressed and bandaged. — 


“ VY’ know,” said Hal the next day when | 


he called on Jenny, “the newspapers are 


full of us; but don’t you think we should — 


live up to what is expected of us? 
ought not to deceive the public.” 
“How d’you mean?” 
“ We're Spode - be married, and—” 


We 


with a demure smile. 


fied silence. 


_“ Why is it we are not?” asked Genevieve 
“Are you broke? 
- Must I lend you the money for a license?” 

Need more be said, except that before 
she was allowed to. accompany Hal to the 
; judge’ s office a reporter found or bribed 
his way into the girl’s sitting room and 
pleaded an interview. 

“ll give you five minutes,” said- the 
girl, “but—” 

Betore - she had spoken ten words 
descriptive of the central cavern of the 
-Lhassa Jenny stopped abruptly. The gaze 
of the reporter was admiring, but a look of 
amusement flickered in his eyes, the corners 
of his mouth quirked upward. 
“You don’t believe me?” the girl cried 
_ Indignantly. ‘‘ Very well, write your own 
story. I refuse to say any more.” 
The newspaper man apologized, ex- 
pressed his willingness to give credit to all 


_ that Miss Leblanc might say, but Jenny 
‘was adamant. 


“Tt is useless,” she told Hal. ‘“ The 
best thing we can do is to preserve a digni- 
No one will believe the truth, 
and in a way you cannot blame them. 
There are some things that have to be seen 
to be believed. We cannot show them the 
‘Lhassa, so we will let them imagine what 
~ ike.” : 
So it came about that the true story of 
ad (The 
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the Lhassa ae Ceres ties ‘was newer: es 


public. Forced to, draw upon their own 
imagination, the special feature writers — 


could not carry. conviction, and when they | 


sought to get a basis of facts from the 


police they met with non-committal nods 


and shakes of the head. Some looked wise 
and allowed it to be inferred that. they 
could tell many strange things if they 


would, but as a matter of plain truth the 


police were no wiser than any one else. As 
well as they were able they searched and 
burrowed; but those dull rumblings and 
explosions had loosened thousands of tons 
of earth, and there was no guiding trail left 
to the Lhassa. | 

In the Chinatown above ground there 
were many strange and curiously pallid 
faces; but although these Lhassaites had 
forsaken the master who had broken faith 
with them, they would not speak. 

On the stern of an Orient-bound liner 
sat Sun Su. Beside him, squatting on the 
deck and bending over a long, narrow, can- 
vas bag, was Li Wang. He looked younger, | 
happier. 

“ What shall we do when we at home?” 
asked Sun Su. 

“ Fish,” replied Li Wang. 

““ What else?” 

“More fish. All the time—fish. 8 
end.) 
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THE FLIRE 


SHE was beautiful—. 

Was Phyllis Brown, 

And she had the choice 
Of all the town! 


But the lovely belle 
Was hard to suit | 
' As she passed from bud 
To ripened fruit. 


When she would wed p 
Her chance was small, 
For the homely girls 
Had wed them all. 


Faye N. Merriman. 


~ Charles Alden Seltzer ¢ 


Aathor of “Riddle Gawne,” “Beau Rand,” ete. - 


WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED | 


HE cryptic message, “ Come home immediately,” has brought Stephen Lannon—known locally 
as “ Flash ”—from New York to Bozzam City, the station nearest his immense ranch. He 
is not ‘recognized after five years’ absence, but is quick to resent the sneering remarks of a 


former acquaintance, Bannack.. Going to the only hotel he finds Gloria Stowe in charge during 
her father’s absence; the father he had known. Lannon arrives just as Devake, a gambler, is 
making a familiar remark. Devake is forced to apologize. Learning from the girl that this incident 
is typical of many, Lannon discovers that of all the men only one, whom the girl has never seen, 
but has idolized from afar, could claim the name of gentleman; that one is “ Flash” Lannon. She 
talks so freely of her hero that Lannon, whose name she has not yet learned, sees no way of 
stopping her without seeming discourteous. Meanwhile Ellen Bosworth, daughter of an Eastern 


capitalist who owns the biggest ranch in the vicinity, registers at the hotel for the night. Lannon ~ — 


introduces himself, and Gloria, overhearing, feels insulted and chagrined, wondering why he had : 


not accorded her like consideration. 


of his crowd decide to frame Lannon and send him out of town. 


That evening, at a barbecue, Devake, Campan, and others 


A fight results, in which Lannon, — 


unarmed, is victor. As he turns to leave he collapses; one of the shots has found its mark, 


CHAPTER VII. 
THESE ARE THE COMMANDMENTS!” 


ANNON stood erect on the gallery of 
the Bosque Grand ranch-house and 
stretched his arms above his head, 
. testing the strength and elasticity of his 
muscles. He felt a slight stitching sensation 
in his left shoulder where Campan’s bullet 
had gone in, and the flesh in the back where 
the leaden missile had gone out seemed to 
draw a little. The sensation was the only 
_ physical remembrance he had of the inci- 
dent of the shooting. 
He had spent two weeks at the Benson 
anch-house, and three more at the Bosque 
Grand, most of the time sitting on the gal- 
lery gazing at the rugged peaks of the 


si 
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Capitans, or watching the droves of dusty — 
mustangs that ranged a far slope of green- 
gray sage in search of pasturage, or in idly _ 
following the movements of bunches of — 
cattle so far away that hundreds of them 
together made a mere dot against the dark 
green of the grass. | 

He saw his riders come and go; hardy, | 
lean, bronzed men of bold mien, taciturn 


‘and steady of eye; he watched them range 


the distant ridges and levels, to disappear 
into the slumberous haze that veiled the 
horizons; he saw them reappear, apparently 
out of nowhere, to come homeward with 
their ponies in the steady chop-trot that 
permitted them to cover vast distances so 
easily; he had noted with a growing interest 
that the Bosque Grand stock of blooded 
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"but Fea raid 
; ship becouse Lannon had waved him away. 


ee had: been augmented datne his ab-. 


: . sence, that the great stables were well kept, 


that. the fences were in good condition and 


: that an atmosphere of prosperity seemed to 


reigm over’ the big domain which had been 
Jeft to him at his. father’s death. Tom Yates 
had evidently cared for the ranch as though 


- it were his own. 


Yates: had visited him once at. Benson’s, 
1 made no accounting of his steward. 


‘Then Yates had gone with the outfit to a 
‘distant section of the range, leaving Ben 
- Perrin in charge of the home ranch. 

» Lannon stepped down fronr the gallery, 


to see Perrin coming toward him from the 


with pleasure. 


_ direction of the bunk house, a low, rambling 


building on a little level near the bank of a 
river. He walked toward Perrin and met 
~ him on a slope, green-gray with knee-high 


gage. 


 “YVates is in,” said Perrin. He peered 
critically at Lannon, his eyes quickening 
—“Vore lookin’ fit,” he 
added. “ But I reckon if Campan’s bullet 
_ had struck a little lower, or if you hadn’t 
took damned good care of yoreself while 
yeu was East—” His pause was oe 
“ Perrin, that was my own fault. I’d had - 


a clash with Devake that morning, and Pa 


spoken pretty plam to Bannack. And I’d 


seen Campan sizing me up. One of my old 


- guns was in my traveling bag.” 


pte 


night. Looked like a wildcat. 
 levin’? you none. 


‘“Thet was a mighty good place to leave 
it, with guys like Campan an’ Bannack an’ 
- Bevake an’ Tulerosa hangin’ around. But 
you always was a fool for takin’ chances.” 
Perrin’s eyes glowed. He shook his head. 
“You got them three ca’tridges yet?” 

Lannon nodded. 

“Mighty strange about. thet gal, Glory 
Stowe. She showed right venomous thet 
She ain’t 
But she changed around 
complete when she saw you’d been hit. It 
was her thet took care of you till the doctor 
come. She was white as paper, but ca’m. 

an’ still, till after the doc come an’ said he 


: i Ne you'd pull through. Then she give 


a 


up. IL saw her outside, cryin’ soft-like. 
Women is a heap strange, ain’t they?” 
‘Have you been over to Bozzam City 
Sirnleer a. : 
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-But she teld me she’d seen it. alk. 


one "Tice. “Phing was 5 citer! : 
layin’ low. fie liked’ to bust his head when 
you, knocked himtag’in’ thet wall. 
an’ Bannack an’ €Campan has pulled their 
freight. But Campan left werd thet he 
wasn’t payin?’ mueh attention to your: 
threats. He'll come’ to: town whenever he 
feels: like: comin’. But Vm: bettin’ thet 
wort be a heap socom or often.” Perrin 
squinted his eyes at Lannon. “ Thet Ellen 
Bosworth is shore thoroughbred,” he said. 
“She'd arranged to stay at the Bozzam 
Hotel after the barbecue. Instead, she 
stayed right in the room at Benson’s. with 
you till daylight. Exceptin’ she-was’a little 
pale you wouldn’t know she’d seen anything. 
She was 
on the other side of the big room, opposite 
the door whar Devake stuck the gun in 
yore back. She left the next mornin’ sayin’ 
she’d send over te find out how you was 
gettin’ along. Thar’s been a Lazy J man 
hyar every day.” 

A tall man, booted, spurred, holsters low 
on his hips, capable-looking, with. an air 
of quiet autherity, was: advancing throug 
the’ sage. 


“ Thar’s Yates. now,” said Perrin. “I’m 
lookin’ after the blue-bleods. Yates. is a 


crank. about ’em. Seen Polestar yet?” 

Lannon shook his head, but a. light leaped 
into his eyes which made Perrin: grin. 

“Haw, haw! TI struck fire thet time, ch, 
boss? Gawd! Thet’s a hoss! He gets 
better with age. He’s filled out. He’s 
stronger an’ faster an’ cold as.ice. Redfire 
an’ Flash an’ Queen Mab an’ Gordon is 
good hosses, all right—racers if ever thar 
was any. But, Lordy! Polestar’s got ’em 
skinned when it comes to downright run- 
nin’! You reckon Polestar will know you?” 

“Perrin, you’re as: boastful as ever about 
that horse. Queen Mab and Gordon are 

new?’ 

“Wild hosses, boss. Baldy McKean 
ketched ‘em down im Vetters’ Cafion two 
years ago. Had one hell of a time breakin’ - 
‘em. But he done it. McKean’s a mighty 
good wrangler.” : 

“ Perrin’s always talking horse,” inter- 
jected Yates, who had come near. “ He’s 
been grooming Polestar every minute since 
he heard yow were coming home. You're 


¢ 
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Tulerosa 


‘te eeting ee 

hout being heeled. — Campan was always 

_ bad medicine; he’s got worse since Bos- 

worth fired him.” 24 

+ “Tom, I’m glad to see you. The ranch 

Si en looked better.” 

-; A shadow crossed Yates’s eyes. 
- couldn’t talk in that telegram, Steve. 
there’s been hell to pay. 

a thousand steers in the last month—since 
the round-up. Three men have been killed 
by rustlers. We've traced stock as far south 
as the desert. We found tracks through 
_ Vetters’ Cafion and on down through to the 
lower basin this side of the Capitans. There 
we lost them. Seems like the earth had 
opened and swallowed the herd up. No 
signs beyond the lower basin. You know 
where Salt Cafon opens into the desert? 

_ T’ve seen some tracks that far. Seems the 
rustlers must have drove that way, heading 

toward the line. But the devil himself. 

- couldn’t track one of his hellions through 
that sand, the way it shifts and changes. 

Once a man gets in that sand he’s lucky if 
he gets out.” 

‘“‘T know where you mean, Yates. I was 

lost there two days. It’s devilish mean.” 
“Then there’s no use of me gabbing 
about it. The thing has got serious. The 
rustlers are well organized. They move 
fast and strike hard. The worst of it is 
that the thieves are not bothering the little 
owners. 


¢ I 
But 


-—Bosworth’s ranch. There’s sentiment in 
the valley against Eastern owners. They 
consider the Bosque Grand is owned East, 
_ that you’re Eastern. 
“Things have. changed since you left. 
_ The little owners tolerate stealing from the 
__ Eastern-owned ranches: the Lazy J and the 
Bosque Grand. . They won’t lift a hand to 
stop the stealing. - They won’t even talk. It 
looks to me as though there is an under- 
_ standing between the little owners and the 
rustlers; the little owners not being bothered 
long as they keep their mouths shut 
out what they see. 
It has got so that nobody is to be 
ed, not even some of the men of our 
fit. It’s got to be a popular thing 


fade 
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We've lost over | 


They seem to have centered their. 
efforts on the Bosque Grand and the Lazy J. 


6B 


to run off stock belonging to Eastern owners — 


—you and Bosworth. The waddies swagger — 


-around and: stick their tongues in their 


cheeks when the law is mentioned, for they — 
know that the next man is as guilty as they. _ 


Rustling isn’t a crime any more, and the © 


sheriff who would try a man for stealing a 
Bosque Grand or a Lazy J steer would ba 
laughed out of the country.” 

“Who is the sheriff?” 

“ Brainard. Brainard’s all right—honest 
and all that—but he’s powerless. He 
knows it isn’t any use to buck the rustlers, 
because they’re too many. If anything can — 
be done it will have to be done by the East- 
ern owners themselves—that is, by you and © 
Bosworth. The Bosque Grand and the 
Lazy J will have to take the law in their _ 
own hands. Somebody will have to show 
the rustlers that it’s certain death to monkey 
with a Bosque Grand or a Lazy J steer!” __ 

Lannon met Yates’s level gaze. The fore-_ 
man’s cold gray eyes were aglitter with sig- 
nificance; exultation was in his voice. 

“ That somebody has got to be you, Lan- 
non!” he declared. ‘Sure, we'll back you 
up till hell freezes over! But there’s got 
to be someone leading us. Somebody that 
the rustlers will know means business! . 
Somebody they'll be afraid of! That’s you, 
Lannon! Before you left to go east you 
had this country down on its belly crawling - 
after you! Your word was law! Bad men — 
avoided meeting you. Your words were | 
whispered about; what you said nobody 
questioned. Hell, don’t I know? I’ve seen 
men blanch when your name was mentioned. 
I know men who took their guns off and 
hung them up when you struck town. I’ve 
seen town as quiet as a Sunday school when 
you rode through it. Lannon, you'll be — 
lord of Creation out here, if you want to 
be! All you’ve got to do is to lay down 
your commandments and they’ll be obeyed. 
These are the commandments!” He drew 
several cartridges from his belt and held 
them up so that they glittered brassily in > 
the sunlight. ‘ You know this is the only 
law this country will recognize, and you are 
the prophet of this kind of law. Make 
them like it! I reckon that’s all. I’ve 
spoken my piece. Now come over to the 
house and I’ll make my report.” 


ay i : . * 
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Two hours later Yates emerged from ie 


house, walked to the bunk- “house, lingered. 
there for a few minutes, talking with Per- 


rin; then went out, threw saddle and bridle 
on a big black horse and rode southward to 
- join the outfit. Perrin watched him sseng 
bright eyes. 

“T reckon thet’s settled,” he mused. “ All 
thet was needed was to get the boss stirred 
up. An’ Yates was the man to do it.” 

After Yates left Lannon walked to the 
front door-of the ranch- house. Yates had 
stirred him, had aroused the latent fire in 
him, the ruthless, destroying passions. that 
had governed him in the old days;. passions 
that he had confidently told himself had 
been conquered by sheer determination 
aided by the refining influences of his east- 
ern training, by his complete yielding to 
_ discipline, and by his conviction that all 
_ violence sprang from degenerate impulses. 


He knew now that environment was the. 


governing’ influence; that it was easy to 
conform to laws where all men considered 
themselves amenable; where every man’s 
conduct was regulated by considerations for 
the rights of others, and where the right to 
_ punish breakers of the laws was delegated 
to authority which must be respected. 

He understood that it was the law as an 
institution that he had respected during his 
stay in the east, that it was to that institu- 
tion that he had bowed. Several times he 
had met men-who had aroused his anger, 


whom he had hated and whom, had there 


been no law to restrain him, he would have 
provoked to violence as he had provoked 
others of their type in the valley. Thus 
he knew that in the end a man must learn 
not to depend upon the law, but upon him- 
self. He must govern his passions or they 
would govern him. Therefore, though he 
had respected the law, he had learned that 
he must first respect himself, must destroy 
his violent passions or they ‘would destroy 
him. And until now he thought he had 
succeeded. 

‘But there was no mistaking the mood that 
was upor him now. It was the same as in 
the days when he had roamed the valley 
exacting homage from all men; recklessly 
and arrogantly ruling over his domain and 
striking terror into the hearts of all who dis- 
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pated his right. ‘The: wild cain of ‘he 
ald days ‘was upon him; he thrilled eit 


as he stood staring into the distance beyond 


the gallery of the ranch-house, tracing in- 


visible trails over every well-remembered © 


corrugation within range of his vision. Mile 
on mile the land swept away, ridge and 
valley and flat and mesa and rugged butte; 
battlement of granite, spire and tower, ar- 


_ royo and barranco, forest and glade and 


sea of sage and mesquite. He knew what 
lay behind a frowning escarpment that stuck 
a huge shoulder above a basalt plain; he 
had followed a maze of cahons southward 


until they brought him into the desert. be- 


yond the Capitans. He was a part of the 
land, he belonged to it as surely as the 
rugged hills; its sinister threat was in his. 
heart; he felt its menace in the bitter mood 
that had descended upon him. He had 


sought to change his nature, but had found 


that the basic, primitive instincts in him 
were. as immutable as the brooding calm 


that hovered over the vast land at which 


he gazed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“1M SHOOTING ON SIGHT.” 


'T seemed to Lannon that the inexorable 
finger of fate pointed to the door of a 
closet in the room he had oceupied in the 
days before he had gone East. A dozen 
times each day during the three weeks: of 
his convalescence at the Bosque Grand he 


_had looked at that closet door, sometimes 


with a strange, wild yearning, more often 
with contempt and regret. . 
He stood before the door now, cold, jac. 
tant, bitter, fighting a losing mental. battle. 
He knew he would have to open the door; 


he had known it since Yates had told him 


about conditions in the valley. Once he 
opened the door there ‘would be no turn- 
ing back; he would have to go on, to fulfill 
what at this instant seemed to be his des- 
tiny. His five years of effort in striving to 
eradicate an inherent savagery would be 
wasted. He would revert to type. . 
His face flamed as he flung the door 
open. 


gaze steady, sinister, 


hey 


He stood rigid, breathing fast, his 
coldly malignant, 
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S oe a he ee lean shirt vee in is 
closet. Near the shirt was a blue necker- 
chief, a wide-brimmed felt hat, black leather 
chaps, a black leather cartridge belt and 

two ‘worn, flapless holsters, somber as the 

chaps. In a corner of the closet stood-a 
pair of soft-topped, high-heel boots, and on 
a hook near the chaps was suspended a 
pair of silver spurs with long rowels. A 
black-handled Coit was in one of the flap- 
less holsters; the other holster was empty. 
Lannon reached for the chaps. They 
‘were as smooth and pliable as they had been 
- when he had taken them off before going 
East. Perrin, he knew, had oiled and rubbed 
them, for Perrin had written him that he 
_ was keeping them in shape against the day 
-when Lannon would return to wear them. 
Cartridge belt, holsters and boots were in 
the same wonderful state of preservation. 
The flannel shirt had been washed, ironed. 


To be sure it was not the only flannel shirt — 


Lannon had owned in the old days, but it 


was the one he had taken off just before 


he had left to go East, and it was where 
Perrin had found it. 
One thing Perrin had not succeeded in 


rubbing off the chaps, the boots and the 
cartridge belt with his oil and muscle.’ 


That was the strange, pungent odor of the 

‘Jeather itself and the faint, peculiar, linger- 

ing scent of horses. The scent brought 

swift memories to Lannon; vivid, compelling 
recollections of the past. It brought to him 
again the old atmosphere; the aroma of new 
sage crushed beneath Polestar’s flying 
hoofs; the feel of a steady wind pressing 
- against him. He felt again the ripple of Pole- 

-star’s mighty muscles; he experienced again 
the sensation of freedom from restraint of 
all kinds; the breathless exultation, the wild 
= eon of arrogant youth, 

_ Delving deeper into the closet he brought 
forth a saddle—his saddle. Its leather too, 
was smooth and pliable. The high cantle 
his initials, inlaid with silver; the 
held new buckles, new latigo 


“Flushed, thrilling with strange okie 


y, : Lamon dropped sei cde to ~ floor wens ie 


found she ‘issn chirt +00 a on Ke . 


got another from a drawer in a dresser, — 


which though a trifle snug, felt roomier and . : 
gave free play to his eager muscles. But — 
the chaps, the boots, the hat, the trousers _ 
he took from the closet—all were perfect. | 
He strapped the cartridge belt arourd his _ 
waist, drew another Colt : from the traveling _ 
bag he had brought with him and dropped | 
it into the empty holster. It was of the 
same pattern as the one in the other holster, _ 
with the same dark, forbidding handle. =| 

Stooping, he tied the bottoms of his hol-|_ 
sters to the legs of his chaps with rawhide _ 
thongs that dangled from the black leather;: 
strapped on the silver spurs, tied the blue _ 
neckerchief around his throat, loaded the | 
guns with new cartridges which he found 
in an unbroken box on the dresser top—_ 
placed. there by Perrin, he decided, smiling 
wryly—and removed a few cartridges that — 
were still in the belt around his waist to — 
replace them with those that had been left © 
in the box after he had filled the cylinders — 
of his guns. For an instant he stood, ex-. — 
amining the gun that belonged in the hol- | 
ster at his right hip. Then he deliberately — 
unloaded it, stuck the six cartridges in his — 
belt, took out of a pocket the three that . 


‘had been given him by Gloria Stowe and — 


shoved them into the cylinder, leaving three _ 
chambers empty. He lowered the hammer _ 
on one of the empty chambers, to the right = 
of the three full chambers, sheathed the 
weapon and strode to the front door. Cross: — 
ing the gallery he stepped down and began 
to walk toward the pasture. A little later 
he was standing at the fence, whistling pe-— 
culiarly. e 
He had almost iconastcs the call, oud ke : 
whistled a few times before he could master “ 
the plaintiff note which had brought Pole- 
star to his side many times in the old days. 


- But finally he got it and repeated it several 


times softly. 
Half a dozen horses were bunched in 2 | 
far corner of the pasture. Nearer to Lan- 
non was Polestar. 
A great admiration thrilled Lannon as — 
he watched the magnificent animal. Per- — 
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: rin an not Fie tec Palen was big- 
ger, finer, greater than he had ever been. 


He was groomed until his silver coat shone 
x like polished metal, his superb muscles rip- 
pling beneath it like writhing serpents. His 


chest had grown broader, his slender, taper- 
jing legs more sinewy, his beautiful neck had 
a firmer arch, his nostrils a bigger flare; 
and his wonderful mane shone in the sun 

dike a white flame. He had heard Lannon’s 


_ whistle; he stood with head erect, facing 
_ the fence where Lannon stood, his ears for- 


- ward, quivering, his eyes big ‘and blazing; 
_ the was statuesque, heroic. 

_ _Lannon repeated the call. Polestar pawed 
the earth, then suddenly came forward with 
a cautious, sidling motion as though he 


_ doubted. Again Lannon sent forth the 
_. plaintiff call. 


This time Polestar increased 
this speed, stepping high and whinnying 
softly. He approached within thirty or 
. forty feet of Lannon and halted, sniffing the 
air, snorting with excitement. Again Lan- 
-non whistled. Then the big silver horse 


a lunged forward, whinnying a note of wel- 


ay come which was almost human. His dark 
muzzle came over the top rail of the fence 


and inquisitively nuzzled Lannon’s cheek. 


‘Then Lannon threw an arm over Polestar’s 


neck and held him close. 


Not more than a stone’s throw distant, 
standing at a corner of the big stable, Ben 
Perrin watched. 

_ “ Gawd!” he said, awed. ‘‘ What a hoss! 
What a man!” 

Lannon turned after a while, saw Perrin 


- watching, and motioned to him. 


. “Perrin,” he called. ‘‘ Get my, saddle. 
I didn’t bring it; I didn’t know if Polestar 
would recognize me, and I didn’t intend to 
-.ride him unless he did. Perrin, you’ve 
. taken mighty good care of him. He’s a 
better horse now than when I left.” 
_ Perrin’s eyes twinkled. ‘I reckon you 
. found yore riggin’ all right, too? An’ I ex- 
pect mebbe you found them cartridges?” 
_ * Perrin, you’re too damned wise. You 
knew I’d want new cartridges!” 
“ Shore, I knowed you’d want ’em. The 
powder in them old ones would be caked, 
mebbe, in five years. When a man wants 


to use a gun, I reckon he wants to be pretty 


. gure itll go off.” 
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_was thet quick! 


“He ocgcsht the sade 4 watched whi 


-Lannon threw it on Polestar. ‘Then, “when 
_the big horse was led forth, prancing and 3 


playfully nudging Lannon’s shoulder, Per- 
rin again spoke: 

“Boss, whar you goin’?” 

0 town.” 

Perrin hesitated, frowned and turned a 
troubled eye on Lannon. 

“‘ Boss, you been away five years.” 

“‘ Five years, Perrin,” affirmed Lannon. 

“‘T reckon you ain’t done no gun-slingin’ 
since you left hyar?”’ 

Lannon’s eyes gleamed. “I get your 
point, Perrin. I’m obliged to you. But I 
reckon I can still throw a gun pretty rapid.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Perrin, doubtfully. He 
fidgited. ‘‘ A man loses the knack—if he 
don’t keep at it. Guys like Devake an’ 
Tulerosa an’ Bannack an’ Campan, an’ some 
more of them coyotes, hev kept their hand 
in.” 

“I wonder,” said Lannon. He led Pole- 
star to the fence, tied him, walked a little 
distance to a cottonwood, drew out a pocket- 
knife and stripped a piece of bark from the 
tree. 

Then he stepped back several paces, 
broke the gun which he drew from the hol- 
ster at his right hip, extracted the three car- 
tridges he had previously placed in it and 
substituted six others. He dropped the 
weapon back into the holster and stood for 
an instant facing the tree, both hands hang- 
ing at his sides. Then his shoulders lifted 
and the big guns roared, spouting flame 
and smoke in continuing streams. 

‘“‘Lord Almighty!”’ gasped Perrin as he 
ran forward. He examined the tree and 
turned again to Lannon, amazed, pale. 

“Boss,” he said, “ thet draw! I’ve seen 
you do it before, but I never thought you 
I reckon it’s because it’s 
been five years, an’ I’d sort of forgot. I 
reckon you don’t need to worry none about 
Campan an’ thet bunch. Lordy!” 

He moved away; watched Lannon mount 
Polestar and ride north. 

Lannon reloaded his guns as he rode. 
Into the chambers of the weapon at his 
right hip he placed the three cartridges 
Gloria had given him; the other gun he 
reloaded from the cartridge belt. 


qualities: ‘that it. was ‘not sought, but that 2 


mt it came of its own accord, as a natural re- _ 


tching the silver 
gah the big fh ‘front ae 


hind the counter, her arms resting on its 
top. She steadily watched Lannon, eyes 
- bright with excitement, though she was try- 
ing to appear coldly unconcerned. From 
the window at her back she had seen Lan- 
non dismount from Polestar, and she had 
gasped with admiration at the changed ap- 
pearance of the man who had slighted her. 
“Good afternoon, Miss Stowe,” greeted 
-Lannon. 
‘ Hello 
coldly. 


reg 


stranger,” responded Gloria, 


“ve come to thank you for what you. 


_ did the night of the barbecue,” said Lannon. 
“Meaning what I did before or after?” 
“ Well—after, I suppose.” 
“That wasn’t anything. est here was no 
doctor right away. Someone had to take 
care of you. All the rest ig aie women 
was too nervous to touch 00. 
“Tt was mighty good of you.” 
“ Shucks!”’ 
“‘ Also, I’ve come to Scidice to you.” 
“What for?”’ 
“ For an oversight. I meant to introduce 
myself. I put it off because I wanted to 
tell you why I let you talk about me that 
way. Then Miss Bosworth came in and it 
was too late.” 
“T think you’re making that too impor- 
tant, stranger. I didn’t care a darn then, 
‘and I don’t care a darn now. You are 
presuming a lot if you think I want to know 
: you. ?? 
A strange fury had driven her to the dec- 
- laration. She knew she hadn’t spoken the 
truth. She did want to know him. More- 
over, she wanted him to think well of her. 
_ Tn addition, she desired him to think of her 
as a lady, even though she was aware that 
_ her coarse igure were yamaha it impos- 


ward of worthiness. 


. Halting i in the archway between o hall 
and the office his glance found Gloria be; 


But that explanation — 
did not console her, for she had failed to — 
deserve respect, had lost her chance to. earn ae 
Lannon’s admiration, and she knew she — 
couldn’t force him to like her. Her fury — 
arose from that conviction, though she © 


would not admit it, and kept telling “herself 


that it came from resentment over the way _ 
he had shamed her in the presence of Ellen o 


‘Bosworth, 


“JT don’t know that I blame you for 
feeling that way,’ said Lannon. 
put it the other way. Suppose I want ee | 
know you?” e 

“You took a darn queer way of showing on 

it!’ she declared. : 

“T admit that. I want to tell you why 
I didn’t tell you my name sooner.” > 

“Vou didn’t tell me your name at mi) 
stranger,” she reminded, her eyes Padhing. is 

“Well, then, why I didn’t tell you at all. 
No one had ever praised me as you praised _ 


me. I wanted to hear more of it. 
had told you my name you would foe oO 
stopped.” # i 
“Sure, ” she said, scornfully. “ That's a : 
mighty weak explanation, stranger.” tenet 
“ Tt’s the plain truth.” oe 
“Stranger, you're lying. You saw my 


rags; you knew I was running this hotel;) _ 


you’d heard Devake. You thought I didn’t e 
amount to Hele and you tried to gee aon 
fool of me.’ e s 


“Gloria, you are wrong.” 

“Don’t you call me that! 
no right to!” 

‘““T’m taking the right, I reckon.” 

She gave him a quick, startled glance as 
the “ reckon” came from his ips. Not only — 
had he changed his clothes, he had altered © 


You've got 


his speech to conform to them. Nor was _ 


the “reckon” the only idiom she had de- | 
tected while he had been talking. There 
was a flavor, a slow drawl in his pronuncia- — 
tion, the suggestion of an elision here and 
there that proved a changed habit of 
thought as completely as his picturesque 
rigging had changed his appearance. 

Gloria had a queer feeling that the ideal © 
she had envisaged had suddenly and magi- 
cally appeared in the flesh, that the tender-._ 


ay, Tata ‘ - 


wt 
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™ foot Lannon who had slighted her had not : 
_ been a real person at all, but a dream-man, 
_characterless, vague, who was rapidly be- : 
coming a dim figure in her memory. 


‘The Lannon who was looking at her now 
was the Lannon of her romantic visioning. 


In his bold, reckless, ardent eyes she saw a 


character she knew. A great wonder filled 
her. 


~ Stone. 
. of the quarrel at Benson’s?” 


“ve been telling you the truth,” said 
Lannon. “ I’m wanting you to talk straight 
Why did you take Campan’s end 


““That’s my business, stranger,”’ she said, 
steadily meeting his gaze. ‘I don’t hev 


to make any explanations to you.” 


“Why did you pick up his gun, unload 


_ it and give me the three cartridges?” 


eyes mocked him. 
the had no chance after you hit him. I 
_ wanted him to live so that one day he could 


“T reckon you ought to know why.” Her 
‘You had him down; 


c shoot you for treating me as you did. And 
- Campan will do it, stranger, make no mis- 
- take about that!” 


fea 


replied, smiling bitterly. 


_“ Gloria, you don’t love Campan. You're 
too good for him.” 

‘“‘T reckon I ain’t too good for him,” she 

“TI ain’t good 


enough for anybody. But I ain’t making 
- any excuses or explanations to you, or any 


_ of the darned fools in this hyeh town. If I 


want to love Campan I'll love him, and if 


ok don’t want to love him I won’t! 
- body’s darned business!”’ 


Tt’ Ss no- 


“It’s my business, Gloria,”’ said Lannon. 


- He was thinking of what Perrin had said 


about how he had found the girl outside 
the Benson ranch-house, alone, crying, 
after the doctor had come. “ Listen, I’ve 


come -back here to stay. Campan is bad 


- medicine. 


Sure as he hangs around’ here 


long enough I’m going to kill him. I 
reckon you heard what I told him that 


_ night at Benson’s. I meant it. I mean it 
now. I’m going to rule here. I’m going to 
lay down some commandments. They are 


going to be obeyed. One of them I’m going 
to tell you right now, but you are the only 
one who will hear this one: You will never 


marry Campan!” 


“Well, I'll say this for you, stranger: 


You’ve got nerve!” she said, scornfully. 
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“ can re starting in mie oN big talk. 
When I. get ready to do my ‘marrying ye. 
not come to ask your permission. And you 
be careful that Campan or some of his — 
friends don’t drill you before you can lay — 


down your fool commandments!”’ 

Gloria was bitter, but she was strangely 
stirred. Lannon’s words had a fatalistic 
sound. It was as though a prophetic vision 
enabled him to look into the future, and she 
had an odd prescience that what he had 
predicted would come to pass. lLannon’s 
words had not been boastful; they had been 
uttered with a cold deliberation that carried 
conviction. She shivered as she stared into 
his eyes, noting the terrible earnestness of 
them. 

_‘ There’s one thing more, Gloria. You 
know my name is Lannon, but ever since 
I’ve been in here you’ve been calling me 
‘ stranger.’ ”’ 

Her eyes lighted proudly. 
been introduced, stranger,” she said coldly. 
““T never call any man by his name until I 
know him.” ~ 

“Tm introducing myself, now,” said 
Lannon. “I’m Stephen Lannon, of the 
Bosque Grand.” 

She shook her head. ‘It ain’t the same, 
stranger. You're leaving something out 
that you put into what you said to Ellen 
Bosworth. I don’t know what it is. It 
ain’t words; it’s the way you said it. I 
reckon it don’t make any difference, any- 
way, to me or to you. It’s done, and that 
ends it. You’re staying a stranger.” 

She turned her back to him so that she 
would not surrender to the reproach in his 
eyes. She picked up a pencil and made 
some meaningless figures on a piece of 


paper that lay on a shelf, while she waited | 


breathlessly, hoping he would refuse to ac- 
cept her rebuff and insist upon her accept- 
ing his apology. In this minute she knew 
her attitude was indefensible, that she was 
demanding too much from him, that there 
was danger of his taking her at her word 
and leaving her, to make no further at- 
tempt to win her friendship. If at this in- 
stant he had spoken one word of appeal 


_she would ‘have swiftly turned, to forgive 


him. 
But that word did not come. 


‘ We’ve never 


She heard | 


= saw peal sribaanet Pcie: and ride 
slowly down the street, not looking back. 
-$She watched him out of sight and then 


with a sudden access of wild emotion she 


- Jeaned on the counter, her back to the win-. 
dow and sobbed: “ Lannon, Lannon! I 
didn’t mean it, I didn’t mean it!” 

How long she leaned on the counter she 
did not know. It seemed she had been 
there hours when at last she straightened, 
dabbed at her eyes with a handkerchief, 
walked to the little mirror on the wall near 
‘the lounge and stared at her reflection. 

“TJ reckon the devil has got into you, 
you darned fool!” she said, aloud. ‘‘ Hyeh 
comes along a man you’ve loved for years 
Without seeing him, and when you see him 
you’ve got all you can do to keep from 
throwing yourself in his arms. What you 
really do is to make him think you're a 

stubborn swell head. And I reckon that’s 
- just what you are!” Se 

She dried her eyes and went out upon 
the gallery, drawn there by an irresistible 
longing to see Lannon again, a shameless, 
- wanton impulse which disregarded appear- 
ances, which even stiffened her to an ap- 


pearance of at least outward unconcern. 


over what Lannon might think should he 
chance to see her on the gallery gazing in 
his direction. There were a number of men 
in front of the post office; she saw Jim 
Johnson, the station agent, walking with 
long steps toward the crowd; she saw other 
men moving in that direction; and a cow- 
boy swayed past her on unsteady legs, 
_ brazenly winking at her and smirking fool- 
ishly. But she did not see Polestar at any 
of the hitching rails in front of the stores. 


Disappointed, her senses strangely tumul- 


_ tuous, she stepped down from the gallery 
to a point between the hotel and the build- 
ing adjoining it, where she got a view of the 
south trail. At a little distance out on the 
ee rg saw ‘onan and his -— travel- 


linked — 


men. 


the paper to read what was written on it. 


But before she began to read her atten- _ 
tion was attracted by the gleam of the sun _ 
on some brass objects just above the paper. _ 
The postmaster had fastened a small bul- _ 
letin board to the front of the building, — 
upon which, according to his custom, he | 
posted information regarding the arrival 
The board, — 
which was small, was provided with a nar- _ 
row shelf-like strip top and bottom. The © 
brass objects which gleamed in the sunlight — 


and departure of the mails. 


were six forty-five caliber cartridges. T. 
stood erect on the lower shelf, _eloquer 
suggestive. 


Not ‘until Gloria had stared at them for E 
some seconds did she read what was eiten. Ae 


on the paper below them: 


1 at 


WARNING! 
THE rustlers who have been wore on the © 


Bosque Grand cattle are known. Six are 
to leave Lannon basin at once, to stay forever. 
The six are Campan, Bannack, Tulerosa, 


Devake, Slim Lally and one other. 


This notice is to stay here. The man a 
takes it down or destroys it will be considered 
the “one other ”’ mentioned above. 


I'm shooting on sight. eS 
LANNON. te 


A man standing 
whistled softly. 


‘“Whew!”’ he ejaculated, ‘ That’s shore ; 
But BINICKS 


a mighty pointed dockiment! 
this here Lannon is mebbe bitin’ off more’n 
lhe c’n chew?” 

“Hm,” said his neighbor, 
about thet. Mebbe he is, an’ mebbe he 
ain’t. 


m) 


an front of the oe whine was. oe ih 

vith Lannon’s visit to town, she 7 
moved down the street toward the group of _ 
When she reached the post office — 
she lingered for some minutes at the out- _ 
skirts of the crowd, until she saw that the _ 
men were interested in a paper which had _ 
been tacked to the front wall of the build- — 
ing. Curious, she began to squirm through _ 
the crowd, finally getting close enough to — 


kes 


in front of Gloria Z 


a Sein se 


But I’d a heap ruther be me than _ 


airy one of them six guys he’s mentioned. — 


Flash used to be chain lightnin’, an’ 
meaner’n pizen. Hell! Now I wonder who 


thet thar sixth man is?” : ee 


va 
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“Ym dead sartin it ain’t goin’ ‘to be me 
thet pulls” thet thar notice ae ” said an- 
other man. 


There was more talk, though most of the 


‘men who read the notice were silent and: 
thoughtful. 
in front of the post office. 
_ the crowd grew, augmented by cowboys in 
_ from the ranges. 


But all day there were groups 
Night fell and 


All apparently watched 
each newcomer, anticipating that eventual- 


ly one would tear the notice down. Though 
many smiled skeptically, and many more 
- commented unflatteringly upon the charac- 

ter of the man who had posted the notice, 
none offered to remove or deface, it. 
_ parently no man cared to be known as the 


Ap- 


_ mysterious personage Lannon had desig- 
nated as “ one other.” 


ee ee 


CHAPTER IX. 


“apouT A HUNDRED LAST NIGHT.” 


7D CONNOR, the Lazy J. foreman, 


i". stood with his legs asprawl, his 
© thumbs hooked in his cartridge belt, 


ie staring dejectedly at James K. Bosworth. 


peated savagely. 


run ’em through Salt Canon. 


-- former muscular force. 


‘ About a hundred last night,” he re- 
“They got ’em from that 
grass the other side of the red buttes an’ 
We tracked 
’em to the edge of the desert an’ lost ’em. 
Disappeared as if the earth had swallowed 
’em. I’m sure a heap puzzled.” 
Bosworth’s face flushed darkly. A big 
man, sheathed with surplus flesh from a 
pampered appetite and from lack of phys- 
ical effort, Bosworth still showed signs of 
His cold gray eyes 
He 


lit with passion, sternly repressed. 


spoke slowly, quietly, with the voice of one 


accustomed to issuing orders and having 


- gerious. 


thing to offer. 
from her father to Connor. 


them obeyed without question. 


“Connor, we’ve got to organize to pre- 
vent future stealing. This thing is getting 
What do you suggest?” He 
glanced swiftly at Ellen, who stood near, as 
though he thought she might have some- 
Ellen was silent, glancing 


‘“‘ Boss, there’s only one thing to do— 


fight ’em!” declared Connor. 


“Not a difficult matter,” dryly agreed 


is Boeworthy 


“ We've > got some good m el 
we can get antes. I presume. | a : 
where to find the rustlers the fighting wecie 
be very simple. 7 
have an annoying habit of being every-— 
where except where we expect to find them. . 
They seem to anticipate our movements. 
Take last night, for example. You had 
your men scattered on the north range. 
Result—the rustlers strike from the south.” | 
Connor scowled. His muscles tensed; he 


seemed in the grip of a terrible rage. His 
eyes blazed as he looked at Bosworth. 
‘““There’s a leak somewheres, boss. 


Somebody’s puttin’ the rustlers wise to our 
movements. Id like to know who it is; 
I’d sure make him think hell was after 
him!” 

Bosworth glanced slyly at Ellen, to note 
the effect of Connor’s profanity upon her. 

‘“T feel quite as strongly as Mr. Connor,” 
she said coolly. The foreman flashed her 
a glance of admiration. 

“That makes it unanimous,” smiled Bos- 
worth. ‘“‘ But it doesn’t get us anywhere. 
A threat hasn’t any teeth unless there’s 
a chance to make it good. We seem to 
have no chance; our mysterious enemy has 
will-o’-wisp qualities. I’ve heard a re- 
port that the only sufferers have been the 
Eastern owners, myself and Lannon. But 
yesterday I had a talk with Clearwater. 
He says he has missed large numbers of 
cattle, too, at various times, but has kept 
silent. And Clearwater isn’t an Eastern 
man; _ he has lived here all his life.” 

“Father, why don’t you form a defen- 
sive alliance with Stephen Lannon?” 

Connor’s eyes. brightened; Bosworth 
smiled faintly. 

‘“‘Lannon seems to want to go it alone, 
doesn’t he? It seems that several weeks 
ago, after he got over the wound that man 
Campan gave him, he posted a warning in 
Bozzam City. He mentioned the Bosque 
Grand. He hasn’t sent word that he wishes 
cooperation of any sort. That seems to let 
us out.” 

“Have we made any advances to Lan- 


‘non, father? Perhaps he feels as independ- 
ent as we have shown ourselves to be?” 


~ “ There may be something in that.” Bos- 
worth looked intently at Ellen. ‘‘ You’ve — 


But it seems the rustlers 


: does : 1 hee strike you, 


. ee owt: know, father. He is 
rather quiet and siit-apoken,. but at the 
game time he seems to suggest force. I 


thought him rather contradictory, and sub- 


: ject to strange moods, as though he had 
flashes of passion which he tried to repress. 
He was terrible in the Benson patio, after 


Campan shot him. After getting that awful. 


wound he knocked Campan unconscious. 

The strange part of the incident was that 

nobody knew he had been wounded until 

_ the fighting was all over. Then he col- 
me aac But I told you about that.” 

“Vou haven’t seen him since the fight?” 

“No; but I sent a man to the Bosque 
‘Grand every day until he got well.” 

~“ Get any word from ium?? 

a No. ” 

“FA-m. What do you think of Lannon, 
Connor?” 
_“ He’s man’s size, goin’ an’ okuin No 
show, no fuss; likes to play a lone hand. 
-. Cool an’ easy an’ dangerous. ‘Two-gun, 
Throws ’em so fast that you can’t see ’em. 
Lightnin’s slow when Lannon moves his gun 
hand. Dead shot; cold as an iceberg under 
fire.” 
| “Then his threat to kill Coarvitoas: wasn’t 
idle talk?” 

“TY reckon not. Flash never run a whiz- 
zer on no one. He'll do what he said he’d 
do. If I was Campan I’d sure pull my 
freight.” 

“Do you mean that ‘Une will carry 
out his threat literally? That he will dis- 
figure Campan, then cripple him, and finally 
kill him?” : 

“ That’s what will happen, boss.” 
| “ Lannon must be a savage.” Bosworth’s 
eyes narrowed. “But I suppose Campan 
has it coming, to him, according to the code 
out here; and I don’t know but that I'd 
feel satisfied if Lannon did punish the man. 
Aah would help to square my account with 


age 


ee He sure give you a raw deal, boss,’ 


Yy but that s past. I think we won't 


bother Soa inigit now. Well eee 


Clearwater i is nearer: he’ sa friend and he’s - 
in the very fix we are in. We'll join forces _ 


with him to defend ourselves from the — 


rustlers. Il ride over to-morrow to wisi a e 
talk with him.” ie 
“Don’t forget your heart, eae: ey. 
warned Ellen. ‘The doctor’s orders for a 
you to rest do not include riding.” 
“H-m; that’s so,” agreed Boseprth. « “y os 
wish I’d been a little more active in late 
years. 2 
tell Clearwater 1 want to have a talk with eo 
him.” eae 
“Tt won’t be more than two or ese wiles 
out of my way,” said Ellen. “I’m riding _ 
to Bozzam City this morning, for some _ 
things I need—and to see Gloria Stowe. _ 
I'll stop at the Star and tell Clearwater to 
ride over here to-morrow.” She smiled at 
the troubled expression in Bosworth’s eyes. _ 
“Don’t worry about me, father. I’ve been 
over the Star trail many times and could 
ride it with my eyes blindfolded.” ee 
“Tt isn’t that, Ellen. You know what e 
Campan is. He and his gang have kept _ 
pretty quiet, trying to avert suspicion, ] 
suppose. aS 
issued that warning they'll come out in the — 
‘open and do things they wouldn’t mare S. 
thought of doing before.” a 
“Meaning that they'll kidnap men? ae 
mocked Ellen. “ What a ridiculous thought! 
This isn’t the seventeenth century, father, — 
And besides, I would rather enjoy such an 
experience. JI am not afraid of oe or 
any other man!” 
““ All right,” laughed Bosworth. oe 
“T'll stay ovemtieht with Gloria Stowe, a 
said Ellen; “she has a perfect jewel of a 
room. And she is very good company, 
father; she has such a sree wey of say- nee 
ing and doing things.”’ ae 
Connor saddled and bridled the big ee 
horse Ellen had ridden to Bozzam City on 
the day of the barbecue at Benson’s. Con- 


nor disappeared while Ellen was mounting, 
and Bosworth stood near the ranch-house _ 


for a long time, watching the girl and the 
gray horse as they faded into the gray-green 
sage of an upland, south-eastward. 

Until her father had spoken of Clear- 
water, Ellen Bosworth had not thought of 


Connor, you’d better slip over and _ 


I’m afraid that since Lannon has _ 


) going to Bozzam City, though the instant 
the words had left her father’s lips the 
- secret of the strange restlessness that had 
afflicted her for the past few weeks was 
explained. She wanted to see Lannon again.. 


_ Shamelessly, as she rode, she admitted it. 


And why not? The man had intrigued her 
interest; she had been touched with the 


spell of the romantic atmosphere that 


seemed to surround him; subtly affected by 
the force she felt in him. His reputation 
las a gunfighter of the old days had appealed 
to her imagination, and the quality in him 


that had sent him East to school had aroused 


her admiration because it had betrayed an 

ambition to lift himself to better things. 

- Ellen knew herself as no other person 
knew her. She was aware that she had 
- been on the verge of falling in love several 

times, and that she had escaped only be- 


cause she knew that once she married she 


might meet another man she would like bet- 
ter than she liked her husband. That con- 
_ viction had been a deterring influence. She 
could not be true to any man until she was 
certain that she could be true to herself. 
Therefore she sailed serenely past the matri- 
- monial bark, searching the seas for a craft 
_ that she knew would engage her entire at- 
tention. She had yet to see the man who 
was so captivating that he could cause her 
to lose her interest in other men. Lannon 
was the nearest to her ideal, and she meant 
_. to adventure with him merely to determine 
if he would continue to hold her captious 
interest. 
The trail to Clearwater’s ranch, the 
_ Star, was a rough one, through a wild, ma- 
jestic wilderness. Beyond the upland of 
sage she came to a barren ridge which she 
rode for some distance until the dim trail 
took her down into a river bottom among 
some huge buttes that rose on each side of 
the water-course, rugged, cafion-like. The 
trail ran along a narrow bench featured by 
rotted rock and barren of all verdure ex- 
cept for clumps of alder that grew along 
the edge, and some manzanita bushes grow- 
ing in the dark clefts. The bench came to 
an end, merged with a slope which led her 
down into a basin where saccaton grass 
grew tall and caught at her stirrup leathers. 
Presently the gray horse was mounting an- 


front. 
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oeuet upland of sage, and then came a 1 grass Me 
level that stretched far. ea 

Ellen had ridden the trail many pt “te : 
Clearwater had proved himself a friend, ‘and 
both she and her father had taken advan- 
tage of Clearwater’s invitations. Ellen liked | 
Clearwater. Clearwater was rough and un- 
couth, but he was shrewd and kindly and 


_always a gentleman, and his interest in EI- 


len and her father was that of a considerate 
neighbor in a new arrival. Nothing more. 
Ellen would have been willing to swear to 
Clearwater’s unselfishness. 

From the end of the level Ellen saw the 
Star buildings, grouped in a clearing be- 
side a small stream of water—the Elk. The 
slope at the end of the level was too steep 
for safe riding, so Ellen continued to follow 
the trail, which turned sharply southward 
into some hills, wooded, dark, wild. 

At the base of the last hill was -ancther 
wood, which she rode through, to emerge 
into a dry arroyo not more than a hundred 
yards from the group of Star buildings. The 
arroyo led her directly to the western end 
of the Star horse corral, where she dis- 
mounted and tied the gray horse to one of 
the top rails of the fence. Then she walked 
to the ranch-house, passing the rear door be- 
cause it was closed, and went around to the 
From the edge of the gallery she 

saw that the front door was open, so she 
crossed the gallery, stood in the deoryay 
and called to Clearwater. 

When there came no reply to her call she 
drank from the tin dipper hanging on the 


side of the olla on the gallery, and sank 


into a chair standing near the wall. She de- 
cided she would wait for a time, and if 
Clearwater did not appear she would go on 
to Bozzam City and visit the Star on her 
way back to the Lazy J. 

She had been sitting comfortably in the 
chair for perhaps fifteen minutes when at a 
little distance out on the level she saw a 
number of horsemen moving rapidly toward 
her. The horsemen would be Clearwater 
and some of his men, returning from a ride 
te a distant part of the range. She watched 
the riders, and presently made-out Clear- 
water’s big form. 


Yielding to an impulse of vanity, fox she | 


knew Clearwater admired her, she went into 


through the lace curtains at the advancing. 
riders. She watched them ride to a little 
level in front of the house, halt their horses 
and dismount—Clearwater, Campan, De- 
_ wake, Tulerosa, Bannack and Slim Lally! 


CHAPTER X. 
“ CLEARWATER, YOU ARE A THIEF!”’ 


“tHERE were several other men in the 
group, but they were strangers to El- 
~~ Jen. When she saw them come 
toward the house she turned and ran into 
-. another room closing the door after her, 
intent upon escaping through the rear of 
the house. But she had entered a bed: 

room which had no door except the one 
she had entered, so she stood for an instant, 
breathing fast, undecided, vacillating. Into 
her heart. had come a sudden distrust of 
Clearwater, a distrust which had for its 
basis nothing more tangible than the fact 


water’s house. 
To her vast relief she saw that the men 
were not coming into the house, for watch- 
ing through the curtain of the window near 
her she saw Clearwater plump himself 
_ down on the edge of the gallery and motion 
- the others to do likewise. Some of the 
men followed Clearwater’s suggestion; 
others, notably Campan, seemed to prefer 
to stand. 

“Well,” said Clearwater, as though he 
were resuming a conversation, “ you BEys 
en do as you like about it, but I’m ag’in’ 
monkeyin’ with the Bosque Grand. I’m 
tell’n’ you it ain’t goin’ to be healthy from 
now on!” | 
e Clearwater’s voice carried distinctly into 
the room where Ellen stood. The girl 
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and calm. Swiftly, Clearwater had brought 
vindication of her distrust. 

“Clearwater, you’re scared,” mocked 
Campan. “ Lannon’s bluffin’. He’s tradin’ 
on his past reputation. Mebbe he could 


toa window, aniline; and peered 


of Campan’s presence with his men at Clear- - 


caught her breath and grew strangely cold 


1e Baty five. years is eae. years, an’ I oes he » 
yf didn’t do a heap of shootin’ in the east. An’ 


mebbe he thinks he’s fast yet. A man can 
fool himself a lot without knowin’ it.” — 
“ior scared, eh?”.... @ BENS eas 
Clearwater’s voice was mocking, ae. : 
lent. 
fast with a gun, Campan, an’ Lannon could | 


have slowed up a lot an’ still be too swift 


forme. You guys have been talkin’ a heap 
about not bein’ scared of Lannon, but I no- — 
tice that none of you has been in Bozzam 
for quite a spell—not since Lannon put 
that fool notice up in front of the post 
office, decoratin’ it with ca’tridges. Nor I 
ain’t seen anybody rushin’ to town to tear 
the notice down!” 

Campan flushed darkly. 
glance of sullen hatred at Clearwater, but 
tried to conceal it with a smile. 
“You ain’t meanin’ to get personal, 
Clearwater?” he said, coldly. 

‘““ Campan, you know a damn sight better | 
than that!” declared Clearwater. “I ain’t 
questionin’ your nerve, an’ I ain’t got no 
motions about testin’ your draw. But all 
you guys has been claimin’ you ain’t 
scared of Lannon, an’ you’re all provin’ it 
by stayin’ away from him as far as you can 
get. JI ain’t makin’ no claims, nor I ain’t 
runnin’ no chances. I’m just tellin’ you that 
I don’t want no truck with Lannon. As long 
as he’s in the valley I ain’t monkeyin’ with 
no Bosque Grand stock. An’ I’m advisin’ 
you guys straight to lay down an’ be good 
while Lannon’s here!” 

A change came over Campan. ie stood, - 
legs asprawl, his hands on his hips, his ips 
curving crookedly, his eyes glittering with 


passion. | 
“Clearwater,” he said, “that palaver 
don’t go. You're stayin’ all the way in or 


yow’re goin’ all the way out. There ain’t 
goin’ to be no straddlin’. Now, you talk 


straight. We’re runnin’ off some Bosque — 
Grand stock: tonight. What’s the word?” 
rou Wes tebe 4 


“I knowed -you’d stay,” smiled Campan. 
His passion still gripped him, but he masked 
it with an outward calmness, a polite, 
smooth coolness. “ Therefore we'll go 
ahead as we was goin’ when this thing came 
up,” he added. | as 


2 


® 


oe Well, I never laid no claim to bein’ — 


He poche Rie, 


| Wheetiee. for some a ., Ellen distined -sufleved: ver tl c 
“dishonesty -was aa payin te 


to the men hile they arranged the details 


of the proposed raid on Lannon’s cattle, 


but she could not follow their talk intelli- 
; gently, for they spoke a jargon that was 
new to her, and referred to localities of 
which she had mever heard because she was 
_ not familiar with the great expanse of coun- 


try southward in which, it appeared, they 


intended to operate that night, 
_ An hour passed before the men showed 
signs of leaving. Then Campan, who had 


finally seated himself on the edge of the gal- 


lery, got up, yawned, stretched himself. 
“JT reckon we'll be movin’,” he said. 


S as We’ ve got to do some nosin’ around. 
Clearwater, we’ll see you tonight.” 
was a significant lift to his voice. 


There 


“Sure, Tl be there, Campan.” 

_ Campan laughed. “‘ But you ain’t a lot 
enthusiastic, I reckon,” he said. ‘“ Lannon’s 
throwed a scare into you, for sure. [If it 


_awas Besworth’s stock we was figurin’ to 


run off tonight you’d be there strong like 
_ you’ve been right along. ‘You figure Bos- 
-worth’s easy, I reckon, an’ there won’t be 
no come-back. Haw, haw, haw!” he 
laughed. “ You’re sure a mighty slick ar- 
ticle at that, Clearwater. Hangin’ around 


over there, soft-soapin’ Bosworth, an’ run- 


nin’ off his cattle. It’s sure amusin’!” He 
- speered closely at Clearwater, his eyes nar- 
‘rowing. ‘You ain’t been takin’ a shine to 
Fen, have you, Lem?” 

Clearwater reddened, but spoke quietly: 
“TI reckon I ain’t got no chance there, 
Campan.” 

“Sure, you’re right, Clearwater. That 
girl is goin’ to marry me. Mebbe., Mebbe 
Jl change my mind. Glory Stowe ain’t no 
slouch. Times when I run into Glory I’m 
‘pretty sure I want her. Then I bust into 
Ellen Bosworth, an’ I’m dead certain that 


_ some day I’m goin’ to lead her to the altar, 


‘It ain’t in no way certain what Ill do. 
Mebbe [ll marry both of ’em. Don’t you 
go to tryin’ to cut me out, Lem!” 

He laughed and strode to his horse, 
mounted, and with the others beside him 
rode southward over the level toward some 
rimming hills. 

Campan’s colossal conceit dismayed EI- 
len. Yet she believed the shock she had 


m 


terrible weakness that now ; e 
cold rage upheld her, banished the weak- — 
ness. Yet she realized that she must es- _ 
cape from the house unseen if she was to _ 
gain any advantage from her discovery of — 
Clearwater’s duplicity. 

She did not apprehend any personal dan- 
ger; Clearwater would not dare to harm 
her, and she was not in the least afraid of 
him. But she wished he would get on ~ 
his horse and ride away—she prayed he 
would! , 

Clearwater evidently had no intention of 
riding. He sat for a ‘time on the 
edge of the gallery, staring after Campan 
and the others until they became mere dots . 
mounting the rimming hills in the distance. 
Then he got up and walked back and forth 
on the gallery, scowling, muttering to him- 
self. At last he walked to the door that 
led into the big room adjoining the bed- 
room in which Ellen stood, and the girl’s 
heart pounded with apprehension. . 

But Clearwater did not enter. Ellen lis- 
tened through the closed door for sound of 
his step in the big room, but heard nothing. 
Presently she heard him clear his throat 
and knew he was still standing in the door- 
way. 

Her rage grew. Why didn’t he go away? 
Why must he choose this time to stand in 
the doorway? Over her stole a grotesque — 
conviction that this incident had been ar- 
ranged by an ironic fate; that she was to 
be trapped and exposed to danger; that 
there was no use in concealing herself 
longer; that she might as well march right 
out and reveal herself to Clearwater. This 
thought made her feel strangely composed, 
and brought on a cold unconcern given 
spirit by defiance. ; | 

At the instant she was on the point of 
opening the door to confront Clearwater 
she heard a step on, the gallery and a man’s 
voice: 

“They’ve gone, eh? 
cache?” 

“ Bolton, I reckon that's where they ve 


Headin’ to the 


gone. That damned Campan is gettin’ too : 
fresh. I-sure hope he runs into — Lan- & 
non!” is 


till Flash dachate ‘puis his ek 
& j That guy Lannon ain’t for to be 
ie colton with.” 
_ “Campan’s goin’ to bring on hell, an’ 
don’t you forget it!” declared Clearwater. 
“If Flash Lannon ever cuts loose in this 
basin we'll all have to pull our freight!” 
Bolton laughed. “I’m hopin’ Flash gets 
-Campan first. The rest of the boys has got 
sense. Campan is tryin’ to hawg it! 
-Where’s that Bosworth gal?” 
fo Home, T reckon.” 
“Fo, ho, Clearwater! 
to pull off here? Sure as hell you're gettin’ 
_ to be a lady’s man! If that Bosworth gal 
is home, what’s her hoss doin’ hitched to 
our corral fence?” 
“* Hell’s fire!” 
“Ho, ho, ho!” laughed Bolton in nie 
a derision. “That's good! You don’t know 
_ she’s here, eh? I seen her come ridin’ that 
silver hoss of hers out of the gorge. She 
 lhitched the hoss an’ passed the back door. 
_ She come around here. I seen her step up 
on the gallery. Ho, ho, ho! Clearwater, 
you're gettin’ to be a. wolf with women. 
I reckon you’ve got her hid somewheres in 
_ the house!” 
_ Her face flaming, her eyes flashing with 
- contempt and scorn, Ellen opened the bed» 
room door to confront the two men. Clear- 
_ water was standing in the door that led to 
_ the gallery. He was facing her, and she 
had evidently opened the door at the in- 
stant he had decided to leap inward to 
search for her, for his body was bent for- 
ward a little, his hands were spread wide 
in front of him as though ready to grasp 
her, and his eyes were wild with fear and 
astonishment. 
_ “No one is hiding me, Mr. Bolton,” said 
Ellen calmly. ‘‘I came here of my own 
ccord. Clearwater did not know I was in 


What you tryin’ 


Bolton, standing just outside the door- 

7, on the gallery, grinned incredulously. 
i right, ma’am,” ihe said. “I reckon 
jat’s between you an’ Lem. Mebbe Lem 
idn’ hide you: Mebbe you just— 


: get te of lackel ® ordered’ Clearwater’ 


iss Bolton, you Gi your tik nity an’ .. 


He had not moved from the threshold; 
he blocked it, almost shutting out the sun- — 
light, He was breathing heavily, his’ face — 
was pale, and he was striving for self- — 
control. Not another word did he speak 
until Bolton, still grinning incredulously 
and with a significance that made Ellen | 
yearn to choke him, stepped down from the 
gallery and disappeared from view. 

“What you doin’ here?” -demanded — 
Clearwater then. His eyes still held the | 
wild light. They expressed apprehension, © 
doubt; they probed hers as though they 
sought confirmation of a terrible question 
which his own mind had already answered. — 
His voice was hoarse, his lips loose, pout- 
ing. ‘ How long you been here?” he said, 
before she had time to answer the first 
question he hurled at her. 

“Long enough,’ she answered coldly. 
“T heard you talking to Campan and ws 
other men.’ 

He took. his breath pital, shattae it 
into his lungs. His face had suddenly be- 
come mottled, bloated. His hands slowly 
clenched and unclenched; he seemed to be 
in the grip of a terrible indecision. 

“What did you hear?” he asked. 

“Everything, Clearwater. It is enough - 
to know that you are not the honest man 
you profess to be.” 

He seemed to writhe under the conbenpe: 
in her voice. His big body seemed to 
shrink, to become flaccid. His shoulders 
drooped, his chin sagged; he stared at Ellen 
vacuously; he appeared fo be dazed. ! 

“You say you heard everything?” he 
asked thickly. “ You heard Campan talk- 
ing to me?” : 

“‘T overheard Campan; I heard you talk- 


ing about stealing cattle; about how you 


had stolen from my father; how you ~ 
thought he was easy to steal from; and 
how you intend to raid the Bosque Grand 
stock t6-night. Clearwater, you are a 
thief!” : 

“You heard that?” he said. “ Where 
was you when Campan was talking?” 

“In that room,” she replied, indicating 
the bedroom. 

He watched her intently. He did not 


She chad always admired his keen eyes, 


An amazing change - uaa come over him. 


clear and steady. Now there were strange 
shades in them—a misty haze, a glaze that 
made them seem like the eyes of an animal. 
There was a leer in them, a cunning glitter, 
a sinister furtiveness. Startled, she moved 
toward him, toward the door. 
. Clearwater” she said, 
aside. I am going home! » 
The declaration seemed to rouse him. 
He straightened, blocked the door. 
“J don’t reckon I can let you go home, 
_ Ellen,” he said. “‘ You'd tell your dad what 
you heard.” 
“TJ shall certainly tell him!” she con- 
firmed. “He has a right to know what 
kind of a man you are and what is going:on 
Jn the basin.” 
He shook his ee head. “‘'No; that’s 
the trouble. You’d tell. You’d bring them 
all down on me like a pack of wolves. No; 
I reckon you can’t go home for a while yet, 
Ellen. There’s too much at stake. ‘You’d 
blab everything. I couldn’t trust you.” 


‘please step 


you % “a get aay from ‘that 
home.” 


“All right,” a ak: ie -— oe le 

Ellen started to walk past him. Too. late 
she saw that his apparent complaisance was — 
a ruse. For he moved into the doorway 
with her, squeezing her against a jamb as 
though she had been wedged there. His 
big arms came around, inclosing her own, — 
holding them tightly to her sides. He lift- 
ed her, paying no attention to her struggles, 
swung her around, and carried her into the - 
bedroom, where he threw her upon the bed. - 
Leaving her, he went out, slamming the 
bedroom door behind him, bolting it from. 
the outside. 

She was off the bed by the time he had > 
fastened the door, and when she found she 
could not escape in that direction she ran 
to the window. She got the sash open just 
as a heavy wooden shutter outside began 
to swing inward. She caught a glimpse of 
Clearwater’s face as he peered around the 
edge of the shutter. Then the shutter closed 
with a crash, blotting out the light. 


(To be continued NEXT WEEK.) 


yO DARROW was asleep in his bunk 
%, in the glory hole when the Queen Lil 

am struck. She drove well up onto the 
- coral reef and began sliding sternway, but 
a sea hit her and hove her back onto the 
reef. There she lay hugging the rock, 
gravity and the pound of waters seesawing 
her across the jagged atoll. 


on the vessel’s lee. 


into the fe Nos. 


By the time Bo had swarmed to the > 


deck Skipper Jensen had got away a stern | 


life craft from the davits and had dropped ~ 
it into the narrow area of comparative calm — 
Twelve men, officers — 
and crew, slid down the falls and climbed — 
Bo Darrow was’the last. — 
As Bo ‘was about to cast off sah cocsten : 


As Darrow started ¢ a meee sine back 


_ orful oaths. 
roared Jensen. “ Cast off!” a 
- When Bo Darrow returned to the deck 
- from the glory hole the life craft was a 
_ hawser’s length away, riding the mountain- 
ous seas, heading in for shore where half a 
_ hundred excited natives were running back 
and forth shrieking, and swinging their 
arms. | | 
Bo looked despairingly after the receding 
boat; then he drew from his pocket a blue 
and white celluloid disk about the size of 
a silver dollar. This disk had formerly 
ornamented the headstall of Old Fox, a big, 
a ‘splay- footed horse back on the bowie ranch 
in Oregon. When Bo had run away from 
home, five years before, because the lime 
and sulphur spray smarted his eyes and 
- burned his face, he had chanced to have the 
blue and white disk in his pocket. 
) Bo had never written the home folks. 
_ He had been ashamed to write. Like many 
another prodigal, he was awaiting the time 
when he could return in splendor and pomp, 
hand dad over an ox-choking roll of bills, 


carelessly toss a hand in the direction of the 


boxes piled upon the floor that contained 
silk dresses and jewelry for ma and Grace 
and Betty. - 
| Bo looked down at the celluloid disk. - 
_ For this trinket, dear for remembrance sake, 
he had returned to the doomed ship, and 
had been left there to die. Now as he 
glanced up at the lifeboat a monstrous sev- 
-- enth wave lifted it, stood it upon end, and 
- gpilled the eleven men into the sea. The 
- natives along the shore, forming a human 
chain by clasping hands, contrived to draw 
_ two bobbing, black objects up on the beach, 
where the objects lay still. The nine men 
went down in the swirl of waters. The 
worthless little trinket had at any rate 
given Bo a few moments reprieve. 


A mighty sea drove it 
There was a 


across the reef. 
igher upon the coral rocks. 


As Bo skipped 


up the falls, Jensen blistered him with col- - 
“Let the damn fool drown!” . 


Still the Queen Lil continued sawing itself 


pag a oe and the ship broke 


: ta 


Tctilel cell into a nfebe in i see oA te 
there it stayed. A longer reprieve had been 3 
granted Bo Darrow.. 
All night the man perched upon the frail 
bit of wreckage that lay just beyond the « 
reach of hungry seas. Toward morning the 
storm abated. With daylight the waters. 
shoreward were comparatively calm. Bo. 
removed a life ring and a heaving line from _ 
the shattered rail, flung it overside, and 
followed. Rather easily he made the shore, 
and staggered up the sands to be welcomed . 
by chattering natives. : 
The two men, Jensen and McClintock, 


whom the human chain had dragged from . 


the surf, were quite dead. Bo gave them 
sepulcher in a grave dug in the sands, re- 
peating what he remembered of the service 
from the book. | 
The natives appeared friendly enough. : 
They fed the derelict with baked yams and — 
flesh of swine. When he walked the beach, 
staring out toward the pitiful remnant of 
the Queen Lil, they followed him, gazing | 
upon the white man in wonderment. es 
Bo got to thinking of the splendid 


figurehead that still graced the prow of | 


the Queen Lil. The old fanatical love and | 
reverence of the sailorman for the figure- 
head of his ship is passing, for the reason 
that modern shipbuilders esteem it foolish 
extravagance to expend a thousand dollars 
for the carving of a woman’s face and figure 
from an oak log. be 

The Queen Lil, built somewhat later fon 3 
the day of the clipper ship, possessed a 
heroic figurehead, carved from a single log 
of white oak. Throughout the seven seas 
the sword woman of the Lil had been — 
remarked and admired. | is 
_ Bo stood looking out at the figurehead, 
shining immaculately white in the search- 
ing sun. What a shame to let the sword 
woman perish with the slow sea rot! 

Bo pointed, gesticulated, tried to make 
the natives understand. He wanted an out- 
rigger canoe, in which to put out to the. 
wreck, But the islanders shook their heads. 
When Bo made as if to shove a canoe into 
the water a hideously tattooed chief threat- 
ened him with a spear thrust. 


_ the ground by a typhoon. 


ance out. 
ing, he crawled up the face of the coral and 
swarmed to what remained of the Queen 
Lil’s foredeck. From a tool kit in the cub- 
‘by Bo got a hammer and a wrench. Un- 
bolting the figure from the billet head, he 
 Jowered it overside with a line and flung the 
line after it. 

It was a long, hard swim, but finally he 
gained the shore and dragged the figure up 
the sands. Near the shore was the stump 
of a coco palm, sheered off twenty feet from. 
To the stump 
of the palm Bo bolted the figure, and again 
the sword woman gazed in inscrutable 
3 Meditation over the waste of sea and sky. 
‘Only the boldest of the natives came 
near the figurehead. ‘This thing in the form 
of a woman must be a powerful white man 
god, or potent taboo devil-devil. Aye, a 
_ devil-devil! ad not the white man, un- 

- harmed, swum a shark-infested sea to fetch 
it from the wreck, set it up in their midst 
where it would bring upon them the spotted 
fever and all manner of evil? A blue-faced 
savage crept up behind Bo Darrow where 
‘he stood looking up at the figure, and dealt 
the white man a blow with a war club. 
- Too late, Rang Betu, the chief, recalled 
a painful instance when a British man-of- 
war had shelled his island because of an 


attack upon a white man. The white man 


sof the devil-devil image was not dead—yet. 
It would be as well to rid themselves of in- 
criminating evidence. ‘The limp form of 
Bo Darrow was gathered up from the 
beach, loaded into an outrigger canoe that 
had just been paddled in, and the canoe set 
adrift. 

Bo Darrow awakened to a consuming 
thirst and a terrific headache. He scraped 
the dried blood from his face, combed. it 


out of his hair with his fingers, and looked. 


about him. Everywhere sea and sky, but 
nowhere land. 

In the bottom of the canoe in a pandanus 
fiber basket were several dozen oysters. Bo 
pried open a shell with his claspknife, swal- 
lowed an oyster. They weren’t so bad, only 
salty. His thirst increased, and she ate an- 


other oyster, for it was cool and for an in- 


stant assuaged his longing. 


“Finally Bo ue ee eo sue ed 
With knees and hands bleed- 


-the beach. 


one a | “The da 


the oysters save one, a ‘crinkled, hideou 


distorted thing. He opened the aie d 
In his palm he held a 3 
pearl, as large as his thumb end—a perfect — 


shell with his knife. 


pearl that the islanders call ‘eye of heav- — 


en,” 
band pocket of his dungaree pants, : 
The canoe drifted on. Bo began to feel 


The canoe drifted on. 

and other nights. 
When the workboat of a trading ship put 

off to see what this was adrift to starboard 


the mate and the seaman that manned the 
boat found a rack of bones covered with a 
The cook of the — 


cracked and yellow hide. 


Bo thrust the pearl into the waist- — 


Streakings of pain through his head. He 3 
talked to himself, laughed immoderately. 
Other days passed - 


trader conjured life back into the castaway — 


with robust delicacies. 
trader fetched down the coast of Luzon Bo 
was almost himself again. 


By the time the | 


Here the skipper of the trader put Bo 


ashore, assuring him that the would find a 


settlement near by. Bo could find no set- — 


tlement, so for safety’s sake returned to 
In the offing finally he descried 
a crazy craft, sort of a raft thing, with a 


dirty, slattern sail hanging to a crooked — 


yard like old clothes on a scarecrow. Bo 


waded into the surf, howled, flung up his — 


arms. 
The craft put in. 


along the China coast. An old fellow, his 
face hideous with ancient tattooing, beck-~ 


oned Bo aboard. Amidships was a large 


tub that served as cockpit to keep provis- 
ions from the sea wash. The old chap 
stabbed a thumb toward the tub, an invi- 
tation to Bo to help himself.. Bo nibbled 


at a ball of rice wrapped in a succulent 4 


green leaf, and found it good. 


Weathering seas and wind more stanch- 
ly than Bo would have supposed possible, — 
the tek pat after some days fetched down 
an island. Shoreward was a fertile plain, — 
dotted with paddy fields; foothills beyond, | 
tree-fringed; still farther on, the moun- a | 


tains. Ss 
“What country is this?” asked Bax: 


It was a tek pat, the | 
sort of bamboo raft sailing rig found often 
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| Bone the ee pai, Hinoki yectonied 
to Bo to follow. Some miles inland. they 
traveled, now crawling on hands and knees 
beneath the overhang of brush and vine, 
_ now wading the shallow bed of the streams. 
- Presently Bo caught an acrid scent upon 
the air. They came into a clearing where 
stood a number of thatched huts. In the 
i border of the clearing half-naked native 
% men were chipping at fallen logs with big 
_ chisels. Women garbed in gay-colored 
_ smocks collected the scattered chips in bas- 
4 kets and carried them to a still: a camphor 
camp. 
_ “My place,” explained Hinoki proudly, 
- comprehending the clearing and the forest 
_ with a sweep of his yellow hand. ‘ Mine.” 
_ Then he turned to Bo and, grinning vac- 
- uously, said: “‘ I save you from bad starv- 
ing to death on the shore. Now we are 
brothers, all time brothers. So you go to 
_ work for me now. We are brothers.” 
_ Hinoki’s idea of brotherhood was evi- 
_ dently service. For interminable hours Bo 
~ chipped away at the camphor wood with a 
- dull chisel.. The fare in the camphor camp 
was meager—rice, always rice—and Bo 
slept in a hut that back on the Oregon 
ranch would have been deemed unsuitable 
for a hog wallow. 
- But Bo worked on for a week, He felt 
that he did owe that much to Hinoki. At 
the end of the week he advised Hinoki that 
he was leaving. 
 “ But we are brothers,” said the camphor 
“man reproachfully. ‘ No.” 
- That night Bo crept out of the camp, 
followed down the stream to the shore. 


t the oe of their haveness: 
_ One of the basket girls called San Tai 
spoke a bit of English. She had been a 


n archly admitted that she had been a 
me favorite, had gained her meed of 
ais a yen ee with her singing and 


1 mee was a , tiny ‘creature and wore a peacock : 
blue smock. Her hair was bobbed off — 


square in front and jounced up and down ~ 
like a shutter when she came running back 


from the camphor still with her ues i 
basket. | a 
“You come back work some more my e 


master white man?” greeted San Tai when 
the gendarmes had prodded Bo, back across. 
the clearing and settled him at work with ~ 
the chisel astride a camphor log. Foon 

“Looks like,’ answered Bo, grinning Se 
wryly and inakine up at San Tal. For the 
first time he noted two thin, almost imper- 
ceptible blue lines tattooed upon her ce 
head. Oe 

San Tai, aware of the nhiee of the mas- 
ter white man’s scrutiny, lifted a tiny hand, © 
ran a slim finger over the cicatrix of the 
tattooing. ; 

“T belong all same Hinoki,” she ee . 
teered. ‘‘ Hinoki he pay it a thousand yen, 
buy. me out of the samshu feng. I never — 
go away from here. I belong all same. 
Hinoki,”’ 

She smiled, shook her head, and oe 
tossing the cafaphor chips into her basket. 
Whenever Bo Darrow was working remote 
from the other chisel men, if no other 
basket girl was near, San Tai, nimbly pick- 
ing the chips from the earth, would talk in 
low tones to the master white man. 

“ Another time, my master,” said San 
Tai upon occasion, “ you try run away, you . 
go that way.” = 

San Tai pointed to the eastward. “ You. 
go maybe long time it takes to fill three 
baskets chips. 
stream of water. You wade down that 
stream. You come to the sea. es sou 
get away. I don’t know.” 

San Tai smiled, bobbed her head, fell 
to work filling her basket. Whenever Bo 
had the opportunity he questioned San Tai 
further. About five minutes were required 
to fill a basket with camphor wood chips. 
The girl meant, then, that he was to walk 
eastward about fifteen or twenty minutes, 3 
say a mile in distance. 

“Yes, yes. Walk long time as fill three 
baskets,” 

San Tai, in her eagerness to aid the mas- 
ter white man, forgot that she was a slave 


There you see another — 


° eee, 


girl, that it was her business to pick up — 
chips, and more chips, and transport them 


to the still. She drew near the white man’s 
side. In the palm of her tiny hand with 
dainty forefinger she traced a map showing 
the meanderings of the stream and the 
places in it that were deep and dan- 


_ gerous. 


- “Qh, I hope you get away, master white 
man,” hie said fervently. ‘‘ I hope you get 
away. As for me, I stay here always, I 
- belong all same Hinoki. I never go away.” 
_. Hinoki, his hideous face distorted with 
rage, burst from the brush. Savagely he 
_ dashed San Tai with a thin rattan whip. A 
purple welt showed across her face. A 


stroke of the rattan cut through the peacock 


__. blue smock and left its burn upon her shoul- 
er. ¢ Still ‘Hinoki lashed savagely at the 
: Sil 
| ee Darrow sprang from the camphor log, 
- swung the heavy chisel, knocked Himoki 
into the shrubbery, where he lay, his legs 
kicking, his mouth opening and closing like 
the gills of a gaffed fish. 
Bo stood looking down at the camphor 


man. 


“J hain’t none sure I hain’t stove in this 
 bilger for good,” he muttered anxiously. 
“He hain’t dead—yet. Maybe he won’t 
die. I don’t know. Anyway, likely the best 
thing I can do is to wing out and beat for 
Yeah, I guess I’ll pull my hook.” 

Bo flung down the blood-stained chisel, 
and looked away to the eastward. As he 
turned to say a last good-by to San Tai 
his words were arrested by the look upon 
the girl’s face. What an infinity of plead- 
ing in the dark eyes; in the drooping, 
dejected, tiny figure, what despair! 

‘‘What’s the matter, San Tai, of you 
goin’, too? Come on. Two of us can run 
good as one. Come on.” 

‘ But I can’t leave Eek-eek. They’d kill 
shim, “I -can’t.” 

Eek-eek was her pet white rat, of which 


she had spoken several times to Bo. 


“ After all, he’s just a rat, San. Come 
on! We got to hurry!” 

Bo leaned over, seized the stricken 
_ Hinoki by the shoulders, and drew him a 


es -jittle farther into the underbrush. 


“ Hurry, San Tai! Come on!” 


man! 


In the shanty? Hs sss ee him! 


: ie nk a er — 
Go)? es ie a 
“ Listen, San! 


wait. But hurry.” Asan 
Like a flitting gorgeous bine oul: ak 
Tai ran across the clearing, entered the 
wretched hovel where she lodged. In a 
moment she was back beside Bo Darrow. 

Together they plunged into the wood and > 
made swiftly away toward the east. With-— 
out untoward event the fugitives found the © 
stream of water, waded into its shallows, 
and after the lapse of hours came finally — 
to the coast. 4 

Thus far, no sign of pursuit. Grown 
bold, Bo walked along the shore for a dis- 
tance and came to where Hinoki kept the - 
tek pai anchored. Shoving off the craft, 
Bo sailed it back upshore and took San Tai 
aboard. Though in the offing a consider-— 
able gale was blowing, Bo laid the-course of © 
the tek pai toward the open ocean. Then, — 
with the wind strongly, fairly astern, he 
turned to the north, paralleling the Formo- — 
san coast. : 

When the wind began to abate San Tai 
removed Eek-eek from a fold of the pea- — 
cock blue smock, made him stand up, roll © 
over, do his whole repertoire of tricks for 
the entertainment of Bo Darrow. Then 
she began to apologize, explain why for 
the sake of a mere rat she had hazarded — 
the chances of escape by running hank: to. 
the hut to bring Eek-eek. a 

‘“Many honorable ancestors has Eek- 
eek,” she said. ‘“ His kind have been pets — 
along the China coast for hundreds of years. 
I love him. Why, he is all I have to love. 
Besides, if I left him behind, Hinoki, who 
I think will not die, would kill him. Once 
Eek-eek, who is fond of sandalweod, chewed © 
the sticks of the fan that Hinoki carries’ 
always at the feast of the seven lanterns. 4 
Hinoki would then have killed Eek-eek. In- 
stead, I let Hinoki beat me with the rat . 
tan?” ‘ 

San Tai smiled and bobbed ie ‘nasil 
with a knowing air as she recounted his 
instance of her astuteness. < 

“ Funny what folkses will do, just inn the 
sake of some keepsake, or even a pet rat,” 
said Bo. His left hand, thrust 1 in a 


_ and Eek-eek dined frugally. Once Bo drove 
- the craft ashore and into the mouth of a 
stream, where he filled an earthen jug with 
sweet water. Then on again. , 
‘The afternoon of the third day Bo steered 
the tek pai into a harbor, found it a berth- 
ing among tek pai sampans and other na- 
tive and modern craft. , 

- “This is Kelung,” said San Tai, her face 
a little troubled. “ Here, long ago, I was 


 asingsong girl. Here Hinoki bought me.” 
“Vou got relatives here, - course?” 
asked Bo. | 


San Tai shook her head. 
Vou got friends that will take you in, 
“and kind of help you out?” — 
“No. No friends—no relatives. My 
people live away on the China coast. My 
people are honorable folks. If I went home 
they would send me back ‘to Hinoki, who 
owns me. I have only Eek-eek.” 
hee Darrow wrinkled his brow perplexed- 
ly. Here he had on his hands a singsong 
: a in a peacock blue dress, and a pet white 
rat. That both girl and rat were possessed 
oe honorable ancestors did not at the mo- 
ment extenuate Bo’s responsibility. 
He stood looking down at his wards a 
pit bewildered. 
“Well, anyway,” said Bo, “ we'll go up- 
town and buy ourselves a feed—feed for all 
hands, including Eek-eek. I got a good 
Yankee silver dollar left. If that hain’t 
“pongh, that dollar, I got besides—” 
Bo gave San Tai a lofty grin, held up 
the pearl, returned it to his pocket. 


with ow Fates 


if igus leas Bb Bi Sia ae et ce 
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- Hatrway down the bund, a Japanese 
gendarme stopped them, laid a hand fa- 
iliarly wpon San Tai’s peacock blue shoul- 
der. Slowly he turned her about, pointed 
tome blue tattoo lines = her fore- 


place of birth. 
In a faint whisper the girl Soewican 
Swiftly the lieutenant turned the tissue 

paper leaves of the tome. 


Darrow, ‘is San Tai. 


to Hinoki, the camphor distiller. 
came she in your company? 
bought her? 
of sale.” 

Bo’s mouth gaped open genes 
began to stammer. 


" Japan holds a protectorate over ‘Fors é 


mosa,” said the officer. ‘‘ By the laws both 


of Formosa and Japan, to aid a serf to es- 


cape from rightful master is a serious of- 


fense. This time you may go. And go at 


once.” 
Bo, disregarding the oan advanced 
to dhe desk behind which the ee was 


seated. Bo was fumbling at the ee : 


pocket of his dungaree trousers. 

‘‘ How much money it ’ll take,” he aed 
“ for to buy off this little girl so she won’t 
be a slave no more? How much?” 


The lieutenant glanced at the book of 
‘A thousand yen,” he re- — 
‘“ By imperial mandate a slave may — 
purchase freedom at the price of its et : 


tissue leaves. 
plied. 
sale. A thousand yen.” 


money ?”’ 


i : tor he: ene to precede im a 
en down the bund. ce 
Arriving at the prefecture: ‘the. sliticr oe 
herded his captives within, and jabbered _ 
animatedly to the young lieutenant in com- | 
mand. The Japanese officer took down — 
some tissue paper books filled with vertical — 
writing, and asked San Tai her 1 name and * 


# This art). 
said the officer in English, addressing Bo | 
In June, 1920, she _ 
‘was sold by Nam Bop of the samshu feng, — 
How — 
Have you © 
If so, you have the signed bill _ 


He 


“ How much is that in good United States n : 


‘““A yen is forty-nine cents in Avetioan, 


money. Four hundred and ninety cue. a 


American.” 
‘Well, I hain’t got no four ninety—only 
one dollar. But I got this. 


Tai free like a seagull?” 


Bo Darrow placed the eye of even 
upon the desk before the lieutenant. — 


upon the table. 


What’s the | 
matter you cashing this in and turning San : 


The ae 
- Officer picked up the gem, turned it this — 
way and that against the light, replaced it Ee 


: Mo” he saidy. “1 cana ‘aheest ay 
It may be worth the amount required. 
Regulations are strict. I may accept only 


2 _ lawful money, a thousand yen.” 
“Well, how long I got to bail little San 


: Tai out? I'll sell this pearl somewhere, to 
some one. 


How much time I got?” 
“ Until six o’clock. You have an hour, 


eho: longer.” 


Bo grabbed up the pearl and tucked it 
into his pocket as he rushed to the door. 
_ He gave a bob of his head over his shoulder 
‘to San Tai and hurried down the bund. 

Now he was looking for some craft with 
a white man skipper aboard. A white skip- 
per would buy the pearl—would at least 
advance four hundred and ninety dollars 
upon it as security. 

A slattern fore and aft schooner lay 


alongside the wharf. A Chinese, a Kanaka, 


and a lascar lounged upon the dirty deck, 
but a pair of obviously American blue 
overalls flapped from a line atop the house. 
Bo hurried up the gangplank, approached 
_ the house, knocked upon the door. 

+ A gruff voice replied: ‘ What hell you 
want?” | ; 

Bo lifted the latch and stepped in. The 
skipper was a white man. In the act of 
_ devouring a tin of tomatoes with a pewter 
spoon, he turned an inflexible, pale blue 

eye upon the intruder. 

- . “JT want to sell this,” said Bo. 
to sell it—and quick.” 

The skipper of the fore and after, by 
name Banning, turned the pearl in his fin- 
gers. For years an ostensible trader in the 
Malays, the Gilberts and the Solomons, in 
reality a black birder, trafficking in wretch- 
ed brown, black and yellow flesh, Banning 
knew pearls. 

“Where you get it? Quite a blister if 
it’s real. Where you get it?” 

- Bo desired to sell, not to answer .ques- 
tions. “I got to have four hundred and 
ninety dollars. You give me the money 
and then take and keep the pear! till I pay 
the money back.” 

_Shrewdly Banning appraised the flushed, 
anxious face of Bo Darrow. Without a 
doubt this fellow needed money badly. 
had got himself into some sort of a jam, 
Banning reasoned, and needed money to get 


“T got 
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He 


vee out. Where a man is in ,extremis is oe as 
time to drive a bargain. ae 
‘“‘What’s the matter of me Jee my 
moorings, dropping down coast a ways?” — 
asked Banning. ‘‘ Then we could talk 
about the pearl. Three miles from here 


the authorities hain’t got jurisdiction.” 


‘““No. I want the money—want it now.” 

Banning shook his head and handed the 
pearl back to Bo. ‘‘ You might try some 
of the Chinese shops,” suggested Banning 
with a cunning leer. “Them Chinks | 
know pearls. sin they all got money. Try 
them.” 

Darrow ae the pearl back into his 
pocket and was halfway across the plank. 
Banning thrust his head from the house 
door, bobbed it at the Chinese sailor to 
whom he spoke a brief word. Across the 
plank hastened the Chinaman, and fell in 
behind Darrow, who was rushing with all 
speed toward the narrow lane of Chinese © 
and Japanese shops that debouched from 
the far end of the bund. . 

Bo darted into the first one that he came 
to, spilled the pearl out upon the counter. 
“You buy this?” he asked eagerly. ~ 

The Chinese, thinking what a poor gam- 
bler the white man would have been, picked 
up the jewel, fastened his bright rat eyes 
upon it. 

The Chinese sailor sauntered into the 
shop and stood appraising with critical eye 
a copy of Hsu Hsi’s painting of the bird on 
an apple bough, and, as though self- 
communing, uttered some words in a low 
voice. The Chinese merchant flickered 
never an eyelash, but stood shifting the 
pearl from palm to palm. 

‘“‘ Beware,”’ the Chinese sailor had said. 
“‘ The pearl is a stolen gem. By the law, 
the rightful owner may recover it and thrice 
the amount thou payest. Beware.” 

The sailor sauntered from the place. The 
merchant, with a sad shake of his head, 
returned the pearl to Bo’s hand. Shop 
after shop Bo visited and offered the pearl. 
Always the Chinese sailor was present talk- 
ing apparently to himself, then walking on. 
In his distress and anxiety Bo did not note _ 
the presence of the soliloquizing Oriental 
until the call at the last shop. As the pro- _ 
prietor of the latter handed the pearl back 


1 Two lifted his reeling head. He was in an un- 


ant, ng cles upon hee’ eke. 
‘ ently Bo poked the egies at the of- 


age: an just g got to take it. Got to. It’s 
worth the money. You got to take it.” 

__Angrily the Jap struck Bo’s hand aside. 
i. ‘An officer of the imperial army iad to do 


nothing save obey the laws, the orders of 


_ his superiors. 

The door leading to an inner apartment 
- opened. San Tai came shuffling across the 
_ floor. She laid a tiny hand “upon Bo’s 


aig Gs 


as “TE is no matter, master white man,” 


she said. “TI have been happy these few 


days, so happy. I must go back to the 


: camphor camp of Hinoki, It is fate.” 


The two soldiers advanced, ranged them- 


- selves alongside the girl. 
“Good-by, master white man. 


brance sake is—” 
Into Bo’s hands San Tai thrust the 
‘warm, round body of Eek-eek. “I love 


Pe 


- membrance sake.” 

~The soldiers’ heavy-soled shoes clumped 
upon the floor, and across the planking of 
the bund. 

| Midway of the latter the soldiers and 
~ their blue butterfly captive boarded a sam- 
_ pan which pulled out into the stream, head- 
ed south. : 
= wees 6 3 fe 

_ _ Erx-rex nestling in the crook of his arm, 
Bo Darrow walked aimlessly down the 
bund. When Banning, skipper of the black 
birder, accosted him, Bo looked up vacant- 
ly and started to pass on. 

“What’s the matter with a cup of 
amshu, mate?’ asked Banning, making an 
attempt at a friendly smile. 
farin’, hain’t you? Come on.” 


x Good- 
by. “ All that I have to give for remem- 


him. Therefore I give him to you for re- 


“You're sea- - 
- nity to kill him. ’ 
ee Into the feng Bo suffered himself to be. 


| speakably filthy fo’c’s’le, low beamed, dark. 


The air was close, fairly fetid. He got ike 
feet over the bunk rail and drew himself to. 
a standing posture. 

Kek-eek, thrusting a sharp nose from the 
front of Bo’ s flannel shirt, uttered a faint 
squeak. 


Slowly Bo’s drugged brain ae to clear, a 


He had been doped in the stomata feng, and. 


shanghaied aboard a ship. He felt in the 


waistband. pocket of his dungarees. 

The pearl was gone. 

Upon unsteady legs he mounted the 
companionway, took a look across the deck, 
Banning, leaning against the foot of ‘the 
mainmast, gave him a mocking grin. The 


it seer vod: were inde, “tie kath tearing ae 
3 be anguished brain with red- hot hooks. ‘He 


fortnight that followed was an inquisition oe 


of unspeakable brutality. 
Because the white man sailor loved the 


little pet rat, lascars, Malays and Banning ~ 
found a fiendish delight~in torturing Ge 
Whenever and wherever Ban- _ 
ning discovered Eek-eek, Banning made it 


creature. 


a target for flying belaying pins, splicing 
irons, anything that was throwable. Down 
in the fo’c’sle a lascar spilled a palmful 
of kerosene from the slush lamp, doused it 
upon Eek-éek, and struck a match. © 

Bo Denon a raging fury, knocked the 
lascar kicking. A Kanaka and a Chinese - 
sprang to the lascar’s aid. In the end of — 
the fo’c’s’le Bo piled them up, a bruised and 
bloody mass. 

The black birder, Bo had learned, was ~ 
headed for Manila. 


Behe 


There certain trade : 


goods were to be loaded. At Manila, by — | 
hook or by crook, Bo proposed to jump 


ship. To remain longer on that floating — 
hell—well, he simply would not. From Ma- 


nila the ship would head for the Solomon 
Islands, to be absent six months or a year. 
In Manila he would escape. 
tion had seized upon him. He felt that 
Banning was awaiting a favorable ey 


The fore and after came to anchor. in 
the roadstead of Manila harbor. 


A premoni- 


“No shore leave,” growled Banning, 


climbing over the rail and into a work 
boat manned by a lascar. 


a 


“No shore. . 


leave. If any man tries for shore, Barata, 
feed ’em a pill out of that automatic.” 

-. Banning, perhaps guessing Bo Darrow’s 
intention, had forestalled him. Just the 


same, Bo Darrow was going to escape, or’ 


try to. It was a longish swim. The night 
was dark. The tide was setting out. 
were long, gray sharks in these waters. No 
- matter. 


The crew of ‘the ship were clustered 


about the deck, bending longing eyes to- 


_ ward the lights ashore. ° Presently the work 
- boat would return and the sampan loaded 
_ with trade goods, 


oe Bo slipped down into the fo’c gle, felt 
around in his bunk, whispering: “ Eek- 
eek! Come on, little boy! Come on! 


-Eek-eek, where are you?” 

_ Eek-eek, bent upon some private enter- 
pee, was nowhere to be found in the 
fo’c’s’le. Bo went to the door of the gal- 
ley, softly called the little creature’s name. 
No Eek-eek; no answering squeak. Bo 


- opened a hatch. whispered down into the 


hold. Where was the little vagabond, any- 

way? 

: Louder Bo dared not call, for fear of at- 
 tracting the suspicious attention of Barata. 
On hands and knees Bo pawed about be- 
neath the bunks, whispered the creature’s 
name. 

Noanswer. 

Well, after all, a rat was only a rat. This 
opportunity to escape the devil ship meant 
liberty. More, Bo believed that it meant 
his life. A rat was only a rat. 

The crew were lining the rail nearest 
shore. Crouching against the opposite rail, 
Bo crept to the stern of the ship. His plan 


‘was to climb into the tiller chains, let him- 


self softly into the water, swim in a direc- 
tion at right angles to the course the work 
boat and the sampan would pursue coming 
offshore. ; 

. He flung one leg over the rail. As he 
balanced upon the rail he whispered to him- 
self, “A rat is only a rat.” As rapidly as 
he said over the words like a fanatic mouth- 
ing some fetish charm, other words crowded 
into his consciousness, smothered them, the 
last words of little San Tai: ‘I love him, 
therefore I give him to you, for remem- 
brance sake.” 
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hear the creak of oars. 


There + 


The eae nat was coming. “4 
Now he 


gin to see the looming, bulky shape of the 4 


laden sampan right beside the work boat. 

_ “ For remembrance sake.” , 

. Bo drew his leg back over the rail, a 
ran across deck. 
he began calling recklessly loud: “‘ EKek- 
eek! Where are you, you little monkey! 
Come on here! Eek-eek!”’ AN 


Pausing beside the door of the skipper’s 


cabin that stood open a crack, Bo called: 
** Eek-eek! Eek-eek!”’ 


At last there was an answering shueak. : 
Eek-eek came hopping out of Banning’s 


quarters, a tiny object held in its teeth, and 
between its forepaws. Bo lifted the rat 


Near the stern of the ship | 


from the deck, took the thing from it. It _ 


was a square sandalwood box, perhaps an 
inch and a quarter high. One end of the 
box Eek-eek had gnawed away. Bo opened 
the box. Within lay the pearl—his pearl— 
the eye of heaven. 


Bo popped the pearl back into his waist- 
band pocket and flung the box overside. 


Then he tucked Eek-eek inside his flannel 
shirt, returned swiftly to the stern of the 
ship. 

Too late. The work boat and the 
sampan had drawn in alongside. A flaring 
torch upon the stern of the sampan threw 
a fitful yellow light across the area of water 


which Bo would have to cross to make his 


escape. 

Lining up ae the shoreward rail with 
other members of the crew, Bo began haul- 
ing in the bales of stuff passed up from the 
sampan. Another bale or two and the 
trade stuff would be aboard. 


Banning walked forward, began giving 


his. orders to make sail. Bo Darrow 


climbed over the rail, leaned his body out 


into space, dropped like a cat upon the 


sampan’s deck, dived in under a thatch © 


canopy forward. And there he lay, one 

finger scratching Eek-eek behind the ear. 
The sampan shoved off, made slowly to- 

ward shore. As Bo caught the sound of the 


‘trader’s. anchor chain rasping through the 


hawse pipe, he crept out on deck. At the — 
least sign on the fore and after, indicating — 


that his escape had been noted, he would 
jump into the water and swim for it. 


LER nD 


: 
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ee THe morning sun rose. 
staff of a building near the shipping, the 
- Stars and Stripes broke out. 

“Look at that, Eek! Fetch a look at 
_ that there colors!” — 

_ Down street a distance a porter was tak- 


i ing down the shutters from the window of. 


a jeweler’s establishment. As Bo ap- 
- proached the store the proprietor entered. 
_ Bo followed, laid the pearl upon the show 
=. Case. : 
= How eich you give?” asked Bo. 
‘The joyero gave Bo a keen glance, which 
the sailor returned with even, steady eyes. 
The jeweler fastened a glass into his eye, 
turned the pearl, took. 1 it to the window, 
turned it again. 2 
2 “' Perfect,” he said. ‘A rare gem. Tl 
give five thousand dollars for it, American 
money.” 
Bo held out his hand. oo 
The joyero smiled. “As soon as the 
_ banco open—at ten o’clock, you shall have 
_ your money.” 


= 4 
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YNTHIA’S eyes are sweetly blue, 


ne mata yes ee aes ee 


Foi the flag 


_ American chow ark, hot cakes and sirup, _ 


= aes U U 


steamer that would touch at Kelung left 
that afternoon. Six days later a steamer : 
left Shanghai bound for Seattle. © 
At three minutes past ten Bo Darrow x 
had his -five thousand dollars in American _ 
currency. He wadded the money into his _ 
pocket, drew Eek-eek from its nest, stood 
it up in the palm of one hand and began. “ 
talk to it with the forefinger of the other. 
“Eek, we'll just naturally wing out for : 
Kelung. We'll buy San Tai out of the 
camphor camp. We'll stake her to clothes, y 
money and so forth. Then I'll beat it out 
for Seattle, and—home. I ought tolandin _ 
Oregon with four thousand dollars easy. _ 
I'll hand my old pa over an ox-choking roll, _ 
and Ill hand my ma and Grace and Bet 
each some jewelry and so forth, and a red _ 
silk dress. And say, Eek, I’m going to’ hit. 
Oregon just about time to do the spring e 
sprayin’. I swear. Yeah. That’s the aS eT 
gram.” 
Bo tossed Eek-eek into the air, caught 
him deftly. Then Bo pointed tous street. - 
“ See that there restaurant, Eek? She’s an © 


and so forth. We'll warp into that restau- . 
rant, Eek, and we'll naturally eat till we 
start a seam. Come on, Eek. io, 


U 


Golden-tinted is her hair, 
Pearly white her teeth are, too, 


_ Yet she drives me to despair. 


Cynthia loves so tenderly, 
Gives caresses soft and shy, 

Just what kisses ought to be, Lear 
Yet she makes me long to die. és oe 


-For—a detail this I know— 
Yet somehow I never can 

Quite ignore that detail’s woe— 
Cynthia loves another man! 


La oe Hancock. e 
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- Author of “After a Million Years,” “Between Worlds,” “Treasures of Tantalus,” ete. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
x MISTAKEN SACRIFICE, 


*“" jyIOLET WORTHINGTON . had 
V vex among the first on the scene 

when the fire alarm was sounded. 
_ She drafted the two Flanders girls, and to- 
_ gether they formed a water brigade, keep- 
ing pails of water from a nearby spring at 
hand with which the men could allay their 
parched throats and keep their clothing wet 
so as to be less likely to catch fire from the 
flying sparks. 

‘The first moment she had for rest or to 
think once more of her father was when the 
fire was finally checked just back of the 
Dibble buildings. Then with a word to 
Mrs. Fl 
Dibble dooryard watching the fire, she He 
back to the Flanders house. _ 

She found her father had at last been 
aroused by the distant shouting and was 
calling to her to find out what it was all 
about. When she told him he insisted that 
he felt strong enough to go to the window 
aud see the last of the blaze. Suddenly as 

_ they watched Violet’s eye happened to rove 
back to the pasture lot just as the little 
~ tongues of flame were working through the 
fence into the Flanders woodlot. In a flash 
she thought of the oil soaked ground and 
the oil well just a little beyond. She had 


Flanders, who was standing in the ° 


heard many tales of burning oil wells re- 


cently. She knew the possibility of the 
nearby buildings catching fire in case the 
well should burst its cap. 

She was electrified to immediate action 
now. ‘There was no time to lose. She must 
get her father out of the house at once, and 
do it without letting him know why. 


‘““Oh, daddy!” she exclaimed. ‘If you 
feel equal to it let’s go outdoors. We can’t 
get the best view from here. Down the 


road a little as I came over from Dibble’s 


it seemed to me from there it’s oy most. 


glorious spectacle I have ever seen.’ 

While she was helping him finish dress- 
ing she went to the window again just in 
time to see the'blaze flare up on the oil 
soaked area. She hardly breathed while 
she guided his trembling steps downstairs 
and out the front door on the side out of 
sight of the conflagration. Every moment 
she expected a deluge of burning oil. 

But not till she had her father safely es- 
tablished on a low stone wall the other side 
of a clump of trees that concealed the 
Flanders house from him and gave him a 
good view of the fire did the eruption come. 
And there they were in safety when Mert 
Dibble made his heroic sally into the burn- 
ing house, believing them imprisoned there. 

A few moments later Mert Dibble, whose 


last conscious sensation was that of falling, - 


This story began in the Argosy-Allstory bidet for May 13. 
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feet, but he was so weak and hurt that he 
gave it-up. He reached out and felt a ce- 
ment bottom under about six inches of wa- 
ter in which he lay. Bits of charred wood 
floated about him. It was pitch black 
around him, but he looked up through a 
ragged gap down which curled flames and 
smoke. The floor about the gap was sag- 
ging and giving off bits of flaming wood. 
_ Then it all came clear to him. He had 
fallen through the stairway into the Flan- 
- ders cistern in the cellar. At any moment 
_ the frame of the house might fall and he 
would be buried alive under a mass of flam- 
‘ing timbers. 
_. Again he tried to struggle to his feet, but 
failed as before. He called feebly, futilely, 
for help. 

A section of heavy timber crashed 

- through the floor above and fell beside him, 
_ barely missing his head. Again he called 

for help involuntarily, realizing as he did so 
- how perfectly useless it was. 

_ Then his heart leaped with sudden relief 
as he heard a familiar voice just over his 
head. | 

“ Me comin’, Mert. You hold your 

_ horses little time, ” said Firewater Joe. 

 , Now against he light from the burning 
: gap in the floor Mert could make out the 
silhouette of the Indian’s face. Joe wrig- 
_ gled over the’ top of the cistern wall, let 
- himself down and stood over him. 
“We mebbe better get out dam’ quick 
- fore house come smash down,” was his 
only comment as he raised the injured man 
to his feet. 
_ Nevertheless the process of getting out 
was a painful and seemingly slow one. 
And every minute lost brought them nearer 
to sudden death. Mert Dibble could not 

‘ly Geupensor His hundred and sory 


ee 


even ae the eaten Indian. His 


: length, by grasping him about the knees ce 
: s back and boosting, Joe worked him across. the G 
water, tiks bea. n 


ie fit aaa was 6 pena gle to his 


e # psa to a him up without | 


causin, him excruciating pain. | Bat at. 


top of the wall of the shallow cistern and 
clambered after him. Then he dropped — : 
to the cellar floor, put Mert on his sturdy — a 
shoulders and bore him out to the pet air ie 
by way of the outside cellar-way, 

And just as they reached the top of the a 
steps there was a roar and a crash. The _ 
frame fell in, smashing down the floor and 
filling the cellar full of burning timbers. ae 
Then Mert fainted again. Re 

When he came to once more he was in 
his own bed at home. The doctor was _ 
dressing his burfis, and setting a broken 8 


> ‘wrist. 


“The old man and the girl?” Mert de- te 
manded with his first waking breath. : 
“ Anybody save ’em?” mo 
“ Here i am,” said Violet ss ortbineten: a 
stepping from behind the doctor whom she — 
had been assisting. “ Father and I were | 
both out of the house before it caught fire. — 
You splendid fellow, you risked your life to _ 
save us. It was a mistake. I’m so sorry.” 
“ Devil of a note!” sighed the woman- 
hater, and turned his face to the wall. — 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MERT SOFTENS A LITTLE. 


HE month of invalidism that silica iS 
a6 was a period of sore trial to Mert _ 
Dibble, but one of gradual awaken- _ 
ing to a new emotional life. For Violet — 
Worthington, obsessed by a sense of debt — 
to Mert for his mistaken sacrifice, insisted _ 
on acting as his nurse regardless of his _ 
brusque inappreciation of that service. = 
Not that she forced herself upon him _ 
against his directly expressed protest. But _ 
an onset of fever with delirium followed — 
lasting for several days, when the patient 
was not consulted as to his likes and dis- _ 
likes. The doctor had decided that a nurse _ 
was needed. Violet at once volunteered, — 
citing her experience in caring for her fa- _ 
ther as proof of her proficiency. Her fa- — 
ther was enjoying one of his periods of im- 
proved health which made her close atten- } 
dance on him MECC Satya 7 


x 
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lady,” the doctor declared. .‘‘ Mert proba- 


- money. 


‘i. _ bly’ll raise Cain and want to pay you up, 


and fire you when he comes to, but don’t 
pay any attention to him. As a matter of 
fact I happen to know he’s pretty short of 
This damage to his farm and loss 
of his own time on top of it, with bad crops 


on account of this long dry spell, has put a 


bad crimp in him. They tell me, too, that 
he had to make a cash settlement with his 
stepmother a spell ago that didn’t help any. 
He ought to appreciate a volunteer nurse.” 
_ Mert was first conscious of her presence 
the fifth day of his illness. 


awakened from a natural sleep at last. He 


_ gtirred a little, but still lay with closed 


knew the voice. : 
knew the brown eyes full of anxiety that ~ 


eyes. Then a soft hand felt of his fore- 


head. It was a cool and comforting hand. 


He thought he might still be dreaming. 


Some one was smoothing his pillow and 
straightening out the sheet under him. It 
was all very comfortable. He had no de- 
sire to move. He wanted the hand on his 
brow again. He had a mind to ask for it. 
Yes, he must be dreaming. 

At that a low voice spoke close to him. 

“Are you awake, Mr. Dibble? Here’s 
some medicine for you.” 

He opened his eyes with a start. He 
Whose was it? And he 


hovered over him embarrassingly close to 


his own. Then he recognized the face and 


stiffened). He was no longer comfortable. 
‘“‘How’d you get here?” he demanded in 
his surprise. 
Violet recoiled an instant, then recovered 
her poise. He might still be delirious. 
“Take the medicine like a good boy, and 


Tl tell you,” she replied with a smile that 


was both gentle and very firm. That-was 
the way she talked to her father. when his 


- nerves got the best of him. 


| obey, but somehow he did. 


Mert hadn’t in the least intended to 
It seemed sur- 
prisingly hard to refuse to obey this com- 
petent young woman. 

‘“You’ve been pretty sick for several 
days and haven’t known what was going 

” she explained. ‘‘ The doctor needed a 
nurse at once, and I was right here, so I’ve 
been helping him.” 


He had just’ 
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Mert hough it ‘over in silencé, oS 
wanted to tell this girl he didn’t heed hie z 
any more, that he would send to town fora _ 
trained nurse, or get Firewater Joe to take 
care of him, anything to get her away. But 
when he tried to frame words he found the 
same difficulty he had encountered in try- | 
ing to be firm with Simple Martha. Again 
a woman overawed him, this time a very 
charming one, but that fact only made him 
the more furious with himself. He wanted 
to be brutal and couldn’t. He didn’t know 
how to enforce his wishes any other way. 
So he compromised for the time being by 
silence, and to cover his embarrassment he 
pretended to go to sleep. 

But as the days went by he found, in 
spite of himself, that the feeling of comfort 


-and content he had from the ministration 


of Violet Worthington’s hands that first 
moment of normal awakening kept recur- 
ring in unguarded moments. He could not 
help noticing how she anticipated most of 
his wishes and how efficiently she did every- 
thing. He remembered how she had helped 
them fight the fire that night by keeping 
the men supplied with water. And she did 
what she did then, just as she was helping 
him now, for no apparent reason. 

‘‘ Perhaps, now, she ain’t like most other 
women, after all,” he thought one day as 
she left the room. Then he pulled himself 
together sharply after a moment’s thought. 

‘You darned soft-headed fool,’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘She’s jest lookin’ fer a home. 
Tryin’ to bamboozle me jest as that woman 
bamboozled dad.”’ 

He was still thinking this when Violet re- 


turned, and for a day or two he was more 


taciturn than usual, even, answering only 
when necessary, and then in gruff ‘mono- 
syllables. It was while he was still in this 


mood that he decided one day that he was 


strong enough to get up, and proceeded to 
do so without any announcement of his in- 
tentions while Violet was out of the room. 

He was quite surprised to find himself. 
very weak after all, but persisted in his ef- 
forts, and was partly dressed when his vol- 
unteer nurse returned unexpectedly. She 
made short work of forcing him back to 
bed, and in his weakened condition he had 
to submit. But the effect on his over- — 


want to do, I don’t need anything any 

- more that Martha can’t do for me. So if 

you'll tell me what I owe you, you can go 
when your day’s up.” 

He had accurately fulfilled the doctor’s 
prophecy, though a little belatedly. 

The girl turned white and looked at him 
fixedly for a moment. But she kept her 
temper. | ic 

“Tl leave of course as long as you wish, 

Mr. Dibble. But please understand I am 
_ not here for money. I’m not a professional 
nurse. I felt under obligation to you as 
long as you had been hurt trying to save 
my father and myself. I have been merely 
trying in a measure to discharge that obli- 


gation as I have no desire to feel under any 


obligation to you. Good-by. I hope you 
have a speedy recovery under Martha’s 
care.” And she was gone. 


Mert stared after her with suddenly re- 


_ turning helplessness. For the first time in 
his life he was conscious of his boorishness. 
Somehow he had said something that no 
man who is right says to a woman. 

“Tm —I’m sorry!” he found himself 
calling faintly. But the door had closed 
firmly behind the indignant young woman’s 
back and she had not heard this half in- 
voluntary apology. 

Mert lay for a long time hating himself. 
Then he got up and tried to finish dressing, 
but he was so weak and giddy that he had 
to give it up, and drop back on his bed. 

This was Simple Martha’s cue for an en- 
trance. She was beaming with satisfaction. 
“Wal, Mert,” she squealed. “So you'd 

4 ‘yuther lad ol’ Martha carin’ fer ye after 

all! That Miss Worthington’s jest bin 

tellin’ me ye tol’ her to go. I’m right glad. 

_ She seemed nice at first, but she got so 

-tarnal fussy *bout things. I’m glad she’s 

- gone. Now it’s time fer yer medicine.” 
| Thereupon she produced the wrong one 

f the two varieties he was receiving alter- 

ately. Most of it she spilled down his 

eck. She made such a to-do about re- 


16 yal 
that Mert nearly had a return of tempera- oye 


baby. I fan's Cae. to as Sian 7 dow’ : 


ng the damage, shrilling into his ear: 


La! What a Bees as she ‘aid: $0, oe 
ture. fe 
“ Now Martha’ll bring your dinner up ae 
right away,” she announced when this or- oo 
deal was over. “It won’t be any namby _ 
pamby stuff like what that girl’s been _ 
feedin’ ye either. I bin tellin’ her ye _ 
needed sumpin heavier if ye wuz goin’ to 
git yer strength back.” 

It was heavier all right. It was iled i 
pork and boiled potatoes with coffee thata _ 
rock would have floated in and a big ae of ox 
apple pie for dessert. . 

While Mert gazed helplessly at this 1 menu es 
and picked at it a little without courage — 
either to eat or make his well-meaning sub- 
stitute nurse understand what he wanted, — 
Martha bustled about the room noisily in ; 
one of her orgies of cleaning, with a run- 


ming fire of shrill comments as an accom- me 


paniment, 

This sort of thing the invalid endured or 
twenty-four hours. When she was not dis- 
covering imaginary flecks of dust about the 
room or standing on a chair to swat a stray — 
fly with a towel, she was garrulously retail- 
ing all the misadventures that had taken 
place on the farm during his illness, things 
from which Violet Worthington had care-. © 
fully shielded him, having enlisted the ca- 
pable Mrs. Flanders to keep an eye on that 
end of the job. 

And the things that had happened were 
numerous and serious, so serious that Mert 
realized that his already tangled sea 
affairs were in a worse state than ever. To 
begin with, the man Mert had hired as a 
substitute fap Firewater Joe had left Res. 
denly without any assigned cause. Three 
other men whom Mrs. Flanders had se- 
cured in turn had each worked one day and 
departed for trivial reasons. As a result 
the crops that were already suffering from _ 


-drought had received practically no atten- 


tion for a month and were threatening utter 
failure. Rae 
Martha had a true sense of climax. She 
next related how his most valuable horse 
had been found in the pasture so badly torn | 
on a barbed wire fence that it had to be 
shot. Then, bracing herself for the doleful 
finale, she told how e entire herd of cattle 


1 90, 


: had departed into abe oo one ight * 
_ through a gate carelessly left open by one 
-. of the hired men. 


Not one of the cattle 

had been heard of since. 

expressed the opinion that they had been 
found and disposed of by the thieving 
- Hookfingers. She wound up by saying that 

now Mert was better she thought it high 

time he knew what had been going on. 

- Mert as he listened found himself rapidly 


ie growing no better. He realized with sink- 


ing heart that he was farther than ever 
_ from making the expenses of the season 
meet and that he was in danger of having 
to mortgage the old place, a thing that to 
his mind was a disgrace and something that 
had not happened in the Dibble family for 
generations. 

He suddenly felt very sick again. The 
ministrations of Simple Martha were no 
longer tolerable. He held out against a 
: _ growing desire a little longer, then capitu- 
~ Jated. 

“ Martha,” he sheeted: “90 over and tell 
Miss Worthington I want to see her.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
A WOMAN SCORNED. 


IOLET WORTHINGTON left the 

_ Dibble house in a rage and returned 

to the Flanders tenant house where 

the family had taken refuge after the fire. 

All the scruples that had been steadily gain- 

ing ground ever since the night of Mert’s 

injury had vanished in a flash. He de- 

served to be tricked. She had discharged 

her sense of obligation to him completely, 

and her whole-souled efforts to help him had 
met only rebuff and insult. 

She was ready to aid in any subterfuge 

_ that would accomplish her purpose. And 

for the moment the winning of her much- 


oe - needed reward was not the uppermost mo- 


tive in her mind. Indeed she almost forgot 
_-it altogether. Her supreme desire was to 
punish and humiliate an insulting boor. 
She was no longer scrupulous that Mert 
should get fair play once induced by hook 
or crook to sell his oil rights. 


She had not heard for some time from 


‘Martha freely 


he softening up any yet?” | 
So the one decent thing she had done 


oe In her anger 
she rather hoped he might be cheated. 


was. Atioiae pee gps ' 


casional clandestine ‘meetings. At. thei 


last meeting just after the Night Rider — 


fiasco he had told her he had a definite 
plan to put up to her soon, but she had re- — 
It was a 


ceived no word from him since. 
part of their policy of secrecy that no let- 


ters should be exchanged. She had up to. ; 


now rather dreaded the day when the plan — 


should be divulged, and she would have to 


do something definite, though she wondered 


at the delay. Now sae looked forward to 
it eagerly. She felt that she had been wast- 
ing altogether too much time. 

It was, therefore, with the thrill of a 


soldier called to battle that she got a cryp-_ 


tic telephone message late that afternoon, 
which meant that her mentor would be at 


the rendezvous that night to give her fur- 


ther instructions. 
But the first words of the man she fan 


in the darkness down by the wharf gave her — 


another revulsion of feeling. 
“ Vowre doing fine at last, little girl,” he 
exclaimed enthusiastically. “I began to 


think at one time you were a lemon, but ~ 


that stunt of getting in on the young man 
as a nurse is a winner. It was worth hav- 
ing the well catch fire to give you your big 
chance even if it did burn up about ten 
thousand dollars worth of_oil on us before 
we got her capped again. Keep it up. Is 


since she came to Goar Valley had not only 
been unappreciated by its beneficiary, but 


this matter of fact person considered it a 


piece of arch trickery... 

“Well,” she sic a little istlessly to 
the man’s question, ‘ 
much he has softened up. He has just dis- 
missed me with a censure and told me to 
present a bill for my services, implying that 
they-weren’t worth much.” 


“What you been domg? Pulling some. 


hoity toity fine lady stuff on him?” 
She told him the story in a few words. 
“You might as well give up the idea that 
he can be softened by any sentimental con- 
siderations,’ she concluded. 


and I'll do it.” 


‘you can judge of how ~ 


“ He’s got to 
be tricked in some — Show me how, a 


‘shown his you nae some business | in ou 
You may’ve made more dent in his senti- 
ment than you think. Don’t show any 
aa when he gets around again. 
treat it as a joke. All you need really now. 
is his confidence, and you can put over a 
P eute little business trick I been workin’ up. 
I got to get the big men’s O. K. before I 
tell you about it. They’re busy now work- 
in’ up a consolidation of interests here, and 
-won’t make any new move till that’s done.” 
And the next afternoon she had proof 
that the oil agent was not so far wrong in 
his belief that she might have made a dent 
in Mert’s sentiments when she was waited 
on by Simple Martha with the message that 
Mert was sorry for what he had said, and 
wished to see her. : 
-“ Sorry because he isn’t being fed right 
or getting any other sick-room comforts!” 
she sneered, but deaf Martha failed to hear. 
She finally made out that the lady had no 
intentions of coming back, and returned to 
‘Mert and told him that with great satisfac- 
tion to herself and Bre distress to the in- 
valid. . 
_ The woman-hater was cured at last, at 
‘least as far as his feelings toward this par- 
ticular woman were concerned. He sud- 
denly realized that he needed her. He 
believed that here was at least one good 


- woman, such a woman as his own mother 


He didn’t blame her for 
He knew now 


must have been. 
refusing to see him again. 
that he had been a brute. 
If anybody had told Mert Dibble that 
he had been falling in love with Violet 
_ Worthington, he would have been fright- 
ened to death. It never occurred to him 
to analyze his feelings that way. He had 
simply discovered that here was one good 
- woman who had tried to be a good friend 
to him, and that in return he had treated 
ier shamefully. And he knew that he 
needed her and that he missed her terribly. 
_ Nevertheless, despite lack of proper care, 
re gradually regained his strength and pres- 
ently was dee and eee the house. Final- 


rl, the - again. | ace me iby oe to ae 
right the thing that he had been planning with © 
fear ae trembling for two weeks. 


Just. 


He was > 
going to call on Violet Yo and 
beg her pardon. Sei 


CHAPTER XVI. 
. SAM GOAR IN A VISE. 


HILE Mert Dibble was thus nerv- aes 


ing himself up to the point of do- 
ing this revolutionary thing, the 
Dunsmore, Haslip and _ 
It was the very _ 


plots of Messrs. 
Goar moved on apace. 
night before the one Mert had set for his 
radical move that these precious enemies of 


his met in Sam Goar’s sanctum to complete - : : 
the plans for consolidating the oil interests _ 


of Goar Valley and dividing the Dnee 1) 
between them. ae 
There was present in Sam Goar’s sanc- 


tum that night besides the three principals __ 


above mentioned, the mysterious agent who 
was directing the movements of Violet 
Worthington. He was introduced as Mr. 
Craig, confidential agent. Sam Goar had 
never met this gentleman before, and his — 
presence vaguely troubled him. 
“* Well, to get down to cases,” 
opened the conference. ‘‘ What have your 
people decided to do about combining with 
us, Haslip?”’ aes 
“ They have empowered me to nee ae 


combination of interests with you and take _ 
over half of the options secured for us Joint- 


ly by Goar here, paying the price originally 


agreed and deducting from the payment 


one half of the money advanced to Goar 


prigimally for the purchase of these op- 
tions.” ; 
Sam Goar was startled. He stared at the : 


speaker coldly. This wasn’t the kind of 
talk they had at their last meeting when 
the combination was first proposed. Then 
they had. agreed that he should sell his op- 
tions for a good-sized cash consideration 
plus stock in the new company, the total 
to be at the new market price established — 
by the enthusiastic bidders against Duns- 
more and Haslip. 
startled at Dunsmore’s rejoinder. 


“That suits my group,” he said. “ We 


Dunsmore 


He was still more 


take eae a fair dieceinen with es at what it, 


was then a good figure to represent us as 0 
BS buyers of options. 
know then he was buying for both of us, 


Of course we didn’t 


but there is no reason why we should go 
_ above that figure now just because Sam is 
trying to take advantage of a technicality 


in having the options in his own name.” 


“The devil you don’t see any reason,” 
Sam snarled. “ Say, I give you the reason 
the other day. The reason is I got the op- 
tions an’ you ain’t. Now if you fellers 

don’t want to live up to the talk you 
- handed out then-ali I have to do is hunt up 


the guys that was hot after the options 
then. 


I took pains to git their names an’ 
addresses, thinkin’ you might try te double- 


a cross me. Say, where’d I git off givin’ away 
a good thing to you suckers that. tried to 


trim everybody in sight?” 

- “Sam, old top, be calm and listen,” 

af “Dunsmore said softly. “ You won’t have 
to get off. You've already got off. You 
got off and got off complete the evening 
after our conference to which you rohes. 
- When you went out under the shadows of 


holy night, and about a half mile down the - 


road here did certain things in the fireworks 
line to an innocent little pine tree, you at 
that time and place got off, got way off, so 
far off that you'll never get back on.” 
‘What d’ye mean by that rigmarole?” 
demanded Goar, a little puzzled by the lan- 
guage, but getting its drift so well that He 
, turned suddenly white. 
| “TJ mean,” Dunsmore stated coldly, ick: 
~ denly dropping his bantering tone, “ that 
on the occasion of your last conference 
with us, you suggested to Haslip and me 
‘that Dibble’s farm be burned over in an 
effort to force him to sell. We had Mr. 
_ Craig here secreted where he could over- 
hear you, and as a reputable representative 
of a certain well-known detective agency 
his word wil] go in court when corroborated 
‘by Dunsmore and myself, both business- 
men in good standing. We took your sug- 
gestion as a joke, but we didn’t trust you, 
Sam. We had Craig watch and trail you 
that night, and he caught you with the 
goods. You did a lot ef criminal damage 
that night, Sam, and we can send you up 
for it without half trying. We hate to do 


“You did suggest it. You know you a 


crooked deal you’ve tried in this valley for 


Get it all off your chest. 


State prison for him. Sam Goar’s golden 


leave us entirely alone | rom 
But, curse you!” roared Go 
and 


towering over them menacingly. 


You squeal on me and I’ll squeal on every 


the last twenty years.” 4 

“Go as far as you like, Sam, old top. — 
You can’t prove — 
a darn thing, and you know it. Your un- 
supported word isn’t worth a tinker’s dam — 
in any court, and you know that. We'll © 
give you just five minutes by my watch to | 
produce those options and sign ’em over. | 
If you haven’t done it by that time we'll 
get ’em anyway by process of law, and send 
you up for a long term in the bargain.” 

Sam Goar stormed and threatened, but 4 
the three sat in calm silence. In the end © 
he capitulated. They left him with the 
warning that the slightest sign in the future 
that he was trying to do them or their in- 
terests any damage would mean a trip to 


bubble had burst. 

_ After they left the crushed but still rag- 
ing Hookfinger, they held a further confer- 
ence. Haslip was-a little nervous as to the © 
outcome.» 

“You made a dangerous enemy, Dene : 
more,” he said. ‘I’m still a little afraid — 
you’ve made the same mistake with him | 
that you say I made with the Dibble widow 
when I got through with her and threw her 
off without paying her enough to satisfy — 
her. He knows too much. He engineered — 
the stealing of Dibble’s cattle and ling 4 
his horse, for instance.” = 

“Ves, but everybody knows che oe 4 
fingers are always up to such things, and he © 
can’t prove we had a hand in it. We've got q 
him in a vise he’ll never even dare wiggle in. — 

“But now we’ve got other things to — 
worry about. Mr. Craig has an interesting — 
report to make.” 4 

“Tm happy to report, contlemen:? Craig 
announced, “ that I’ve seen everyone of the 

speculators that stole a march on us in nail- — 
ing down options the morning after t 
gusher broke loose, and they’ve all agre 
to turn over their options to us for 


v pany. They were more he will. 

ng when 18 told them we were going to run 
in a pipe line and freeze out any independ- 
ent operators who tried drilling. That’s 
_ pretty cheap, considering the low price of 
printing stock certificates.” 

Dunsmore and Haslip chuckled content- 
‘edly. 

“T guess we’ve mended the old fence 
“pretty well after all,” said the former. 
“The only thing that remains is to get the 
Dibble property. I still have a hunch 
that’s worth more than all the other rights 
put together, and a fear that some rich but 
honest competitor may speak out of turn 
and get it away from us in spite of our bluff 
about the pipe line.” 

“1 think this will solve that Brahe. y 

Craig drew a set of type-written docu- 
-ments out of his pocket and handed a copy 
to each of his companions. 


“ That’s the scheme I outlined the other 


day. The young man is around again and 
ripe for the slaughter.”’ 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
_ A DEAL IN APPLES, 


TERT DIBBLE had many a time 

' gone over the top and across No 

-Man’s Land with less trepidation 
than he felt when he started out to make 
his momentous call on Violet Worthington. 
He spent a long time dressing that evening. 
He had never before been accused of being 
a Beau Brummel. But to-night it took 
several attempts to get his tie set to his 
satisfaction. His hair persisted in an ob- 
stinate cowlick which took some fifteen 
minutes to conquer. His clothes were cov- 
ered with imaginary dust. 

He was ready finally and walked slowly 
-. down the road toward the Flanders place, 
half hoping that Miss Worthington would 
be out and the ordeal could be put over till 
another night. He was rehearsing to him- 
self a. carefully set speech of apology and 
{ patade as he went, one he had been com- 


time to compose himself while he waited — 
for her to come in. 


le eel hn. He dae coe : 


someone else to admit him and give him | 


As it was he simply 
stared at her helplessly. _ ne 
She looked at him a little coolly wae ie 
ing for him to speak. : 
parched tongue refused to act she said still : 
coolly: ae 
“Good evening, Mr. Dibble. Come a. 
I'll tell Mrs. Flanders you’re here.” 
Mert followed her in dumbly and ‘sat ve 


down where she indicated. She had nearly . 


reached the door on her way to summon _ 
her landlady when the caller took a tight 
grip on his courage one blurted out: o 
‘““T came to see you.” | 
“To see me?” she asked with pretended : 
surprise. * 
“Yes. 
something.”’ 
She sat down one hits o. Se ae 
“What did you Wish, to say?” she asked a 
sweetly. oe 
Mert in a panic felt around in his nae | 
for his set speech. It had been hopelessly — 
mislaid. ‘The more he fumbled for it the — 
more confused he became. He tried in his | 
desperation to improvise something, but it 
seemed hopelessly inane. ae 
dened by the calm inquiring eyes of the girl 
he blurted out: oe 
“ Tt’s—it’s a pleasant evening, isn’t it” 
Thereupon Violet suppressed a giggle and 


Paes 


[+1 want tc tell ‘you : . 


decided to help. She could not afford to. i: 
_ have him flee in a panic just when she was. 


ready to use him, 


“Yes, it is a pleasant evening and Pm a 


glad you came over. I am the one who 
ought to do the talking. I want to apolo- — 


gize for not coming back when you asked _ 


for me. You needn’t have apologized for 
anything you said when you were sick and _ 
half out of your head. And you don’t need ~ 


to thank me for the little I did. I owed ; 
Father needed 


you much more than that. | 
me here, so I couldn’t come back, but I _ 


couldn’t make Martha understand. S000. 


that’s all settled. 

“Tf you do want to do-me a favor ah, oe 
you can give me some advice that will be 
a great help to father and me. You see 


Finally when hie 


At length mad- — : 


around here. He represents some shippers 
in Flowerville. But he’s too ill to attend 
_ to it and I’m trying to take his place. We 
- buy the apples right on the trees and at- 
> tend to the picking ourselves. I have the 
regular contract forms here, but I’m no 
judge of apple crops or the prices that I 
ought topay. We sell to a fancy trade and 
can pay a little more than the other buyers 
oe for good apples.” 

- This turn of the conversation loosened 
ne Mert’s tongue. This was business. He was 
talking to a business woman who had ap- 
- pealed to his judgment. Apples were Mert’s 
specialty. He had a fine old orchard, the 
returns from which gave him a. large pro- 
portion of his income from the farm. The 
crop was a good one this year, but with the 
difficulty of getting help to pick it there was 
danger that it might rot on the trees. Here . 
was a chance he had not hoped for to solve 
the problem of picking and save him from 
further bother. - 

___ He plunged into the subject of apples and 
talked’ well. Even Violet, preoccupied as 
_. she was, became interested and realized for 
the first time that the usually sullen young 
_ farmer had a bright alert mind. He sized 
up the orchards of the valley, giving her 
a rough idea of what each was worth and 
ended by offering his own crop as it stood 

for two thousand dollars. 
His offer Miss Worthington accepted so 


readily that it took his breath away. She | 


- got duplicate copies of the contract form 
- and-handed him a fountain pen. In some- 
thing of a daze he read through the tangled 
_ Jegal phraseology and signed the document. 


‘Tt seemed all right to him. Such a spell had ~ 


_ Violet woven over him that he would have 
‘ signed anything. 
| Violet almost snatched the contracts from 
him and signed them herself as agent. She 
- gave him his copy and a check and remained 
standing. She was anxious now to have 
‘him go. 
But Mert was in no hurry to go. He had 
forgotten his embarassment. He wanted to 
talk. 
‘ “You've no idea what you’ve done for 
ae me, Miss Worthington,” he said, “I was 


interest he told her the story of his father 


father was ‘alee to ameet our expenses broke. 
this fall by buying apples from the farmers saved | 


and mebbe : losin’ ts 
that meanstome.” ne 
And while the girl listened — ore - E 


and his boyhood, the fight against the 
crooked oil men, of ‘his father’s death, of 
his devotion to his memory and the father’s 
dying wish that the old place be preserved. 
Before he had finished his listener’s eyes i. 
were filled with tears. 

Then he went into his reasons for not = 
selling his oil rights. He told her what he - 
thought of the crooked gang who were after — 
them and backed it up with proofs that _ 
suddenly opened the girl’s eyes to the kind . — 
of men she had been dealing with. a 

A sudden uncontrollable impulse seized 
her. 

“Let me see your copy of that contract 
a moment, please,” she said. 3 

He handed it to her unquestionably. MM 

With trembling hands she placed the two 
contracts. together and while Mert looked 
on in amazement she tore them into bits. 

‘“T can’t buy your apples after all,” she | 
cried and rushed out of the room. | 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
VIOLET SEES THE CLAWS. 


TIOLET WORTHINGTON kept her 
next appointment with Craig, the - 
confidential agent of the oil men, the 

evening after she bought Mert Dibble’ $ 
apples and repudiated the bargain. 

“Well, did he bite?” asked Craig. 

Violet in her reply did not mince mat- 
ters. She told the whole episode from start 
to finish, including Mert’s statement that 
her employers were crooks. - ~ pe 

‘I’m through,” she concluded in a white 
heat of anger, ‘TH go back to town and 
go to work and do all I can for father. It 
won't be much, but he’d rather die than - — 
have me mixed up with crooks like you any ~ _ 
more. You’d have given Mr. Dibble a 
dirty little two thousand dollars and robbed ; 
him of a fortune. I don’t believe now for _ 
a moment that you’d make it iat afters 
ward as you promised.” 


finally. 


: ae to think, 2 he pane up, | a of the 
trouble I went to doping out that contract 
so that the joker giving us the oil rights 
would hold in court. And you had his 
name too. All you had to do was transfer 
it to us, and then you spilled the beans. 
“Look here, young woman,” he said 
“ Don’t think you're through. 


You're mighty touchy about your father. 


by 


- Well, what’d he think if he saw some of the 
_ checks I been handin’ over to you. Signed 
Ellis Wheeler, they were. Never 
thought to look into who he is. Well, his 
connection with us is secret. See? He’s 
well known though as a prime rake around 
_ Flowerville. Any woman getting her name 
coupled with his won’t have enough reputa- 
tion left to be worth saving. Of course 
- you’ve never seen him. I know. But sup- 


pose I testify that I was hired by certain 


e parties to trail him and found him having 


secret meetings out here with you. And 
_there’s the checks to prove it. Guess that 
blow wouldn’t kill father, eh? How about 


it?”’ 

Violet’s answer was to throw herself on 
the grass and sob as if her heart would 
‘break. 

Craig arose abruptly. 

“ Be here ready. for orders to-morrow 
night!” he commanded gruffly and walked 
off. 

Violet spent the next day in bed on the 

~ verge of hysterics, but she was on hand for 

the receipt of orders that evening, crushed 
- jand submissive, willing to do anything to 
shield her father from belief in her disgrace. 

“‘ Here’s the dope,” Craig began. “ From 
what oe the other night it’s easy to 

see you've got this woman-hater nutty 
or at last. All you got to do now 
‘is to follow it up and you can wind him 
D cond your finger. ’Course he must have 
been peeved at your going back on your 
apple contract. You got to overcome that. 
“ Now I figure he tried to save your life 
ce and it was a flivver. -He’d be crazy to 
‘it again. We'll give him the chance. He 
ulls off a rescue we plant. You throw 


t oi yourself. in a arms. 7 
s Then when you ’ve hooked him, tell him you - 


re nee ihe fee 


got to have money, all that stuff, and he — 
must sell his oil rights. We'll provide a 
guy to do the buyin’ that he won’t know | 
belongs to our gang and that you make him i 
believe is honest. Pe a 

“I got it planned to have you take: a 
canoe ride. Dunsmore’s got an ‘Indian 


workin’ round the well who runs errands in 
his canoe... 


We'll get him to take you out. 
We'll stall around till we know Dibble will — 
bevon hand, then have the Indian tip you | 
over in shallow water and beat it. Our man 
does the rescue act. Close up of happy 


couple with gusher in background. N othin? : 


to-it.”’ 

So it came about that a few days falen’ 
as arranged, Violet went to Sarabannarie. 
the canoe with Firewater Joe and did a — 
little shopping to give plausibility to the 
performance. Not till they were on their | 
way back was Joe entrusted with the knowl- __ 
edge of the part he was to play. Then Vio- 
let told him to paddle past the Dibble 
farm and if he saw Mert at work near by © 
tip her over in a place that was not too deep — 
and then swim away and leave her. 
said she wanted to play a trick on Mr. 
Dibble. The oil man had counted on the | 
Indian’s acquiescence without further ques- 
tion, as he understood Joe and Mert had 
quarreled. 

But two things he hadn’t counted on. 
First, Joe had absorbed an unusual quan-— 
tity of his favorite beverage that day. Sec- — 
ond, he had some time since come to the 
conclusion. that the young woman was an _ 
enemy of his friend and secret Rene aes 
So'Joe decided to obey the young woman, 
but not literally. 

There had been a heavy shower up aboved: 
the valley that afternoon and the river was 
swollen. As they neared the Dibble place 
another heavy downpour of rain broke. 
The girl saw at a glance shoreward that 
Mert had sought shelter and was not in the © 
field near the river where hey had counted » 
on his being at work. 

She called to: Joe that she had cinuged” 
her mind and to take her home. 


keep inshore in shallow water as he had 


Sher. 


7 But Joe 1 
acted as if he had not heard. Nor did he _ 


: heen Gea) Teicie: ihe ran {aeierniele : 


_ up the center of the boiling current. Just 
opposite the Dibble house, a hundred rods 
from the shore and in the deepest part of 


- the stream Joe: suddenly leaned over the 


- gunwale despite the girl’s screams of protest 
and the unstable craft turned turtle. 
Violet, who could not swim, struggled, 
screaming, for a moment in the muddy 
_ torrent while the Indian swam calmly for 
the farther shore, then with a final cry for 
cay she sank out of sight. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MERT FAILS IN HIS ROLE, 


JHEN Violet Worthington tore up 

her apple contract so mysteriously 

and left Mert without a word ef ex- 
planation, he had been at first amazed and 
mystified. Then as he walked slowly back 


trying to puzzle out the meaning of the in- 


cident an explanation dawned on him that 
filled him with rage, wiped out his growing 
sentiment for the strange young woman and 
revived all his old hatred in a flash. 

She had of course been making game of 
him, doubtless to revenge herself for the 
way he had treated her. All her gentleness 
and request for his advice had been put on 
just to draw him out. 


‘woman in his life. What a fool he had 
been! 
had solved the problem of his present finan- 
cial needs by buying his apples only to 
gloat over him a little and then enjoy dash- 
ing his hopes. And he had talked to her 
about his father! 

-Mert’s self-loathing was equaled only by 
his hatred for Violet. 

He was nearly home when he remem- 


- bered that he still had the check she had 


given him to bind the bargain. She had 
never thought to take that back. Perhaps 
she meant to stop payment on it. Or was 
she a fool as well as a heartless man-baiter? 
It didn’t matter. In a rage he snatched the 
check from his pocket and tore it up. 
- “ There, I’d begun to think she was pretty 
ime, but the woman in her had to crop out 


his eye fell on Simple Martha who was just — 


And he had been. 
_ drawn out, He opened his heart to her and- 
_ talked as he had never expected to talk toa 


Then she had made him think she 


~ out and gloat over the shape things were in. 


— it into the ish ie Then she : 


They'r re alk alike.” ees i 
He was entering his house by 


finishing her morning’s work. Mert went _ 
berserk. His timidity vanished. He wouldn’t q 
have one of the creatures around. ; 
‘‘ Martha,” he roared in her ear, “‘ you - a 
going back to the little old house where 
you belong. No. You can’t live here any 
more. I don’t want you. You needn’t do — 

any work here, I can take care of myself.” 
The simple-minded creature wept and — 
wailed dolefully, but Mert was adamant. — 
He pushed her up to her room and made her — 
bundle up her slender belongings, then he — 
helped her carry them through the wood- — 
path to the cottage which still contained its 
Be 


rude furniture just as Martha had left it — 
when she moved into the main house. Mert — 
then went back and took her enough pro- — 
visions to last for a short time and told her — 
she would be kept provided as she needed, — 
In short he gave her to understand that she — 
was being retired on a pension and that the © 
little house was hers as long as she wanted 
to live there. 

This was all incomprehensible to Martha 
and the cause of prolonged grief. But 
Mert’s mood overawed her as much as it — 
puzzled her and she dared not resist. __ 

“*'The Lord will pervide fer Martha,” she 
intoned piously when Mert left. 

The next morning Mert rose earlier than. 
usual and: essayed to be his own housekeep- 
er. Put to’it to prove his proposition that 
he could take care of himself, he even did 
some sketchy sweeping and dusting before 
getting his breakfast. He didn’t want Mar- 
tha to come snooping around when he was 
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After breakfast he baked a batch of bread, | 
fearful and wonderful stuff as a matter of - 
fact, but Mert didn’t take time to test his 
product and it looked pretty good to him. 
But after he had gone out to the field to - 
work, Martha sneaked over from her cot- — 
tage and swept, dusted and tidied in furi- — 
ous haste. She took a look in the kitchen 
and discovered the new bread. Martha — 
didn’t have to test the miserable stuff. She — 
gave it one contemptuous glance and — 


Mor ee eee 


os ‘Don't see bal what I did : a purty od 
pr o’ cleanin’ this morning,” he approved, 
aoe on his supposed handiwork. “ Can’t 
_see’s Martha kept things any slicker.” 
_-When he tested the bread he thought he 
had made, his delight was unbounded. 

“There now,” he ejaculated. ‘‘ Women 
try to purtend that cookin’ is a knack. 
‘They’s nothin’ into it.” 

_ And this farce comedy kept up day after 
day. Every morning Martha found on her 
doorstep provisions Mert had stealthily left 
there the night before. Each morning Mert 
did a hasty dab of cooking and cleaning 
and marveled at his skill more and more 
as the days passed. Martha was sure that 
the Lord was “ purvidin’” for her—Mert 
as sure that he was providing for himself. 

Mert was at work down by the river the 
day selected by Violet Worthington and 
her fellow-conspirators to stage an accident 
with Mert in the unconscious role of res- 
cuer. When the heavy shower broke loose 
he fled to the shelter of the house with the 
first big drops. 

For a moment he stood in the open door- 
way. watching the storm sweep down the 
mountain and across the river. Just as the 
thrashing rain shut off his outlook and he 
was about to close the door he heard a 
shrill cry’ off over the troubled water. He 
turned and listened intently, but the cry 
was not repeated. — , 

‘Some wild critter scared by the rain,” 
he told himself and went about the job of 
closing the house against the beating torrent. 
So it was that Mert failed to play the role 

of rescuer assigned to him. 


CHAPTER XX. 
MAROONED WITH HIS HATES. 


HE shower, the kind of exceptionally 
heavy summer downpour that the pa- 
| pers: Berrie | as a Hond: burst, turned 


ee years, old residents reported afterwards. — 


ext ‘day i. : fo iied ve was ah 
aviest rainfall seen in that region in man} 


Pent 


_ Mert Dibble, protected by an old nny > 


intosh, went out to do his chores the next. 
morning and found himself living on an 


island. His house and barns fortunately — : 
stood on a considerable knoll. 3 


rushing torrent. 
swift water. 
ous crops was complete. 


He had barely grasped the situation oo . 
with a start of alarm he thought of Simple 
Martha. Her cottage lay on the edge of the _ 


lowland. It might have been swept. away > 
and her with it. 


any other normal man at the those ate a 
helpless woman in danger. ic 


Half way across the woodlot he saw a 


sight that filled him with amazement and 
dismay. Coming toward him was Simple 


Martha supporting the swaying form of Mis ea 


let Worthington. oe 


At sight of Mert staring at her, a mixture oe 
of hostility and amazement on his face, Vio- __ 
She dis- — 


let’s pale features flushed a little. 
engaged herself from Martha’s sustaining ~ 


arm and with a visible effort stood proudly 
erect, a little touch of defiance in her man- : 


ner. 


she said, “ but I can’t help it. I was tipped 
over in a canoe last evening right out here 
just as the storm broke. The Indian who. — 
was paddling me swam away and left me to 
drown. I can’t swim and nearly did drown. | 


I guess I lost consciousness for a little. 


When I came to I was lodged in the 

branches of a tree that had floated down ~ 
stream and caught on the bottom. It was 
too dark to see where I was. But this 
morning I found I was near shore and only 


shallow water between me and land. I~ 


waded out and tried to get home but I found 
I was cut off by the flood. I went to Mar- — 
tha’s cottage, but the water has just driven — 
us out of there. I must ask you for shelter 
in your house for a little time.” SH 


i 


The rest of 
the farm lay on the flat land very little se 
above the normal high-water mark. Over 
these flats the river was now pouring ina 
The farm was under deep 
The ruin of his already dubi- a8 


Though he thought he _ 
hated the old servitor As with the rest of 
her sex, put to the test he was as stirred as 


“I’m sorry to trespass on your property, iy ee 


708. 


. She paused and as Mert still made no 
: tao and said nothing, an involuntary look 
of appeal crept into her face with a recur- 
ring sense of exhaustion from her night of 
exposure. 

But it was for the moment lost on Mert. 
He still eyed her in silence torn between dis- 
gust at finding himself marooned on a tiny 
plot of ground with the woman he hated 
and a grim satisfaction at seeing her pun- 
ished after making game of him as she had. 
- Then Violet, her exhaustion getting the 
better of her, suddenly swayed and seemed 
about to fall. 

Mert leaped and caught her. It was a 
- movement entirely involuntary, quite out 
of keeping with his mood. Again the 
woman-hater, who had never practiced con- 
- sciously the art of chivalry, was true to the 
_ finer unconscious instincts within him. 

‘And while he led her toward the house 
he was conscious of further conflict of emo- 
tion. His reason continued to assure him 
that he hated this girl, but the touch of her 
soft helpless body with its appeal to his pro- 
tection sent a strange contradictory thrill 
of joy through him. When he released her 
after guiding her into the house and to the 


old lounge in the corner of the dining-room 
he was trembling. 


- Mert went to the barn while the two 
women were drying their clothing. When 
he returned Violet was already sleeping off 
her exhaustion.. Martha was 
about at her everlasting cleaning. Mert, 
his nerves torn to shreds by the destruction 
of his crops, the dreary discomfort of the 
unabating storm, the climax capped by hav- 
ing these two hated women imposed upon 
him, flew into a rage and ordered Martha 
to leave things alone entirely. 

ve been running this house alone for 
days and getting along all right. Ill run 
it now. You and that girl can stay here till 
- the river goes down, but Ill do the work. I 
got nothing else to do and I won’t have any 
women interfering.” 

He was stopped in the midst of his tirade 
by a light but firm step behind him. He 
whirled and was confronted by a new Violet 
he hadn’t observed before. She was a little 
fury incarnate, her eyes blazing with scorn. 

“ Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” she 
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bustling — 


sane AnD You bis ‘iraiat © opinigiag a 
simple-minded old woman who worships the : 
ground you tread on! Now just talk that i: 
way to me if you dare. I’m sorry I have 
to impose on your grudging hospitality, but 
as long as | must Dll earn my keep. Tl do 
the work as long as I’m here and you won’t | 
prevent me. I thought for a few moments 
the other night that you really had some- 
thing nice about you when we had such a 
good talk, but I see I was mistaken.” 

In spite of himself Mert had quailed at 
this onset. But her reference to the humili- 
ating evening of the apple contract nerved 
him to faint protest. 

‘But you were making game of me the 
other night,” he protested. ‘‘ Why did you 
make me think you’d bought my apples an’ 
then go back on it?” 

Violet braced herself for her part. She 
thought of the threat of the agent Craig 
and desperately determined to go on with 
her orders even though the rescue plot had 
miscarried. She must first restore his con- 
fidence. She had already invented a plaus- 
ible answer to his question. 

“You see you jump at conclusions. I 
know I was excited and didn’t give any ex- 
planation then as I should, but I thought 
you’d be fair enough to call again and ask 
for it. I did act queer and I don’t know 
as I should blame you after all. As a mat- 
ter of fact, though, when you were telling 
me of your dealings with crooked oil men 
I got to thinking. Neither father nor I 
knew much about the fruit dealers we were 
representing. We’d sort of taken them on 
faith. I’m afraid neither of us know any- 
thing about business. Some intuition made 
me want to look at your contract again. 
Then I saw a clause that didn’t look right. 
On impulse I tore up the contract and then, 
at the thought that I might have been the 
means of tricking you and confused by the 
fact that I couldn’t explain myself very log- 
ically, I just ran like a little fool. Ive 
found since, though, that I was right. The © 
contract was a trick one. I would have 
turned it over to those men in good faith — 
and they would have beaten you out of — 
most of your money. Now am I forgiven?” 

She capped her plea with an appeaiee 
smile, and Mert’s rage vanished. 


f yo 
: ttle. se here, 7) she nies ahd = at 
once became her slave and began helping 
with the efficiency of a clown at the circus. 

_ The storm beat on in unabated fury for 

three days. The telephone wires were 
down and there was no way to make known 
their plight to the outside world. Mert 
gradually found himself enjoying the situa- 
- tion more and more. His shyness was 
steadily wearing away and presently, under 
the tactful drawing out of Violet, he was 
talking as fluently with her as though she 
were another man, with the difference that 
the thrill he felt when he helped her into 
the house that first morning was becoming 
a permanent one, and no longer complicated 
_ with his former mental reservations. 
Violet kept at her task of fascination with 
a smiling face but a heavy heart. As she 
realized more and more the sturdy worth of 
the young farmer and his real native gentle- 
ness now that his shell was removed, the job 
that she must perform became steadily more 
abhorrent. 

It was the morning of the fourth day that 
Mert’s revelation came to him. When he 
arose that day the rain had ceased and the 
sun was out. When Violet came down she 
greeted it with a cry of joy. 

But Mert felt a sudden sick loneliness. It 
meant that the long hours with her would 
soon be ended. He thought of how empty 
the house would be without her. Then he 

- suddenly started as though stung by a wasp. 
He gave her a long look, flushed furiously 
and abruptly started for the barn. 

“ By gosh!” he exclaimed a moment later 
to the benign faces of his placid cud-chewing 
cows, “I’m in love sure as preachin’.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


CONFESSION, 


ERT’S first feeling was one of su- 
preme elation but it was followed by 
a corresponding depression. ‘The su- 
rally wonderfully creature that Violet 


hac Lndedy. become mol never. care ioe 
an ignorant countryman like him. He did — 


id. . his work atthe barn i in a daze. When he 


returned to the house he was beset with a_ 
new bashfulness under the girl’s seemingly 
friendly gaze. 

And her woman’s intuition told her. ins 
stantly that she had accomplished the pur- 
pose for which she was being paid, and she 
felt no elation in the thought. She tried — 


to live up to her part and encourage him 


to speak but could force no naturalness into _ 
her smile. She in turn became ee and oe 
awkward. oe 

Mert in a panic interpreted this as cael ae 
and fell still deeper into despair. All that — 
forenoon he brooded. The river would be« 
gin to subside soon and Violet would be . 
leaving, or perhaps even before that some 


one would come along in a boat and rescue _ 
He must speak before she left. But | 


her. | 
time and again when they were alone for — 
a moment he tried and no Fe would 
come. aes 
And all this time Violet cual ey au 
at trivial duties about the house realizing ee 
the struggle that was going on in his mind, 


trying to nerve herself up to encourage ie 
and go on with her part and yet, despite her- _ 

self, shrinking back every time he came 
near her and talking nervously of nothing in — 

particular whenever he started to speak, _ 
Then fate. stepped i in and precipitated mat- 
ters. It was in the form of a flat-boat poled oe 
slowly up the stream with a rescue party _ 


aboard. Mert heard them shouting his name 


and went out to find them nosed. against ee 


the bank: 
“You all right in there, Mert?” asked a 


young farmer who lived donee convenient to ue 


the gap. “Is there anything that we can | 
do for you?” a 

“No. Nothing,” Mert answered. “ We? re 
all right. 


Flanderses. 
the river and comida. get back. Martha . 
has been here with us.’ ay 

The party, grinning pirdues pushed a 


up the stream, and Mert, full of desperate ee 


determination, stalked into the house. Mar- 
tha was in the kitchen and Violet was set- 


When you come back you might — % 
stop and take—a young—lady over to the 
She got stalled here the night 
the storm broke—got tipped over out in 
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‘ting the table for dinner. He strode up to_ 
| her. abruptly, gasped helplessly for a mo- 

ment, then blurted: : 

— “Violet, they’re coming to bane s you away 
in a little while. I don’t want you to go. 
I’m going to hunt up somebody that’s hon- 
est and sell my oil rights as soon as I get 
out of here. Then I'll have enough to make 
you and your father comfortable. I—I love 
you. Will you stay?” 

This was Violet’s cue, the one she had 
been waiting for. She summoned all her 
will power to take it and failed. Suddenly 
she knew for all time that she could not go 
on with it. A moment she looked at him 
piteously, then turned her back to him, cov- 
ered her face with her hands and wept bit- 
—terly. 

Mert stood helplessly by for a dozen sec- 

‘nds, then clumsily put an arm around her 
shoulder. 
~ “ Don’t take it that way, little girl. 
ime that you care.” 

She gently drew away from him. 

“ Don’t,” she sobbed. ‘“ You musin’t 
‘say that again, Mert. You won’t want to 
when I tell you what I’ve done.” 

» She controlled herself with great effort, 

‘wiped her eyes and faced him bravely at 
last. 

_“ Mert, in a minute you're going to hate 
‘me again even more than you ever did be- 
fore because this time you are going to have 
a real reason. I’ve been a fraud from start 
to finish, just trying to get you to say some- 
‘thing like this to me. But I can’t go on 
‘with it. I thought I could, but I can’t. 
I’d be haunted all the rest of my life by 
your eyes as they looked just now when 
‘you told me that. 

“Listen till ’m through. I don’t want 
you to think I’m altogether bad. I want 
‘you to know why I’ve done what I have. 
‘My mother died when I was ten years old. 
‘My father never got over it. When I was 
fifteen he became an invalid, as he is now. 
I left school and went to work as a sten- 
ographer to help support him, for he had 
very little money left. The doctors said 
he could be cured if we could afford expen- 
‘sive special treatment. But I couldn’t get 
the money. | 


Tell 
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i Then last spring a man came ‘to the oe 
fice where I was employed and told me that 


if I would do a little detective work for him 
He wanted me to _ 


he’d pay me well for it. 
come out here and get acquainted with you 
and find out all about you, find out just 
why you wouldn’t sell your oil rights, get 
you—get you interested in me and make 
you want to make a lot of money and then 
persuade you to sell. He promised that if 
you sold as a result of my work he’d give me 
a thousand dollars and that if the well 
turned out big I’d get ten thousand dollars. 
I could hardly bring myself to do such a 
thing at first, but he persuaded me that it 
would be for your best good in the end, and 
when I thought of what it would mean to 
father I consented at last. 
© Then when they got me out here they 
led me on from one trick to another. I~ 
didn’t tell just the truth about that apple — 
contract. It was trick contract that gave 
them your oil rights as well as the apples. 
But when you told me of the proof you had 
that these men were crooks and were so 
grateful to me for helping you out and told 
me about your own invalid father I tore up 
the contract. 

“ But they got after me again and showed 
me that they had me in their power. So 


they planned to have the wrecked here so 


that you would rescue me and I could work . 
on your feelings so that you’d—fall in—in 
—-love with me. It didn’t work out so that 
you rescued ‘me but it’s worked out this 
way after all and I won’t go on with it. I’m 
going back to the city and go to work. I 
won’t go any farther with it even to save 
my father. He’d rather have me kill 
him.” 

Mert listened sees to this confession, 
his face.gone deathly white. When she was 
through the still stood and stared at her 
speechless. She faced him searching his 
face for a moment, then turned away. 

‘All aboard for Flanderses,” called a 
voice down on the river. The rescue party 
had returned. 3 

Without looking back at Mert who made 
no effort to stop her, Violet went out and — 
got into the boat and sat with averted face 
while the men poled away. 


(To be concluded NEXT WEEK.) 


OHN BRETT had thought the winter 


would never pass. But suddenly, one 

March morning, he got out of bed and 
stood comfortably at his open window over- 
looking the back yard of New York dwell- 
ing houses. He felt the warm, sunlit air 
drift against him as if it came direct from 
Arcady—despite the intervening clothes- 
lines. 

He drew in his breath, exultant. 

At last! A day had come when he could 
carry his folding camp stool to the Palisades 
and finish the picture he had started in 
October. 

__He hurried immediately into iin aida to 
get his painting paraphernalia together. He 
paused to gaze at the canvas of the unfin- 
ished . picture—a lovely old house, built 
in a strange style that betrayed both Co- 
onial and Moorish influences, set in a 
walled inclosure graced by statuesque Lom- 

_bardy poplars and deserted by ee 
but time. 

“ An old-world garden!” 

Brett sighed. The scene had captivated 
his fancy for so long that he had dreamed 
many adventures around it. That was his 

_ way with pictures; they were more real 

to him than reality, and he peopled them 

- with human beings more alive to him than 

his” actual acquaintances. Some of these 

qua: es thought him eccentric, but 


IOI 


they were usually bond salesmen. who 
couldn’t see gold except where it glittered! 


When ready for the street, garbed in - 


a hiking costume of old army breeches and 
a sweater, he tucked the materials of his 
poor profession under his arm and ran im- 
patiently down the stairs into Waverly — 
Place. | 
in the dead air of the subway, he was re- — 
warded by the sight of the sparkling Hud- 
son and the smell of the soft, fresh wind. | 
The trip across the river on the ferryboat 
Was inspiriting, and whfle making his way _ 
up the winding road on the Jersey side he ~ 
felt a feverish desire to be at work on his — 


picture again. He hated to paint so photo- = 


graphically, he told himself, but this old 
house was worth it. 

From Fort Lee the road soon Jed into he 
countryside, where, at the next turn, stood 
his deserted mansion. He turned into the 
lane, and his eyes traveled eagerly to the 
house 

He stopped still in his tracks. The ae 
ing had undergone a ghastly change. : 

‘‘ What have they done to it?’’ he asked se 
himself, struck with wonder. ie 

The toot was gone and all of the wall. 
even that one with the many horseshoe- 
arched windows. Only the floor and the 
foundation remained, together with a sec- 
tion of the veranda, hanging awry, and the - 


An hour later, after doing penance _ 
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‘tall tower at the corner. Then he saw the 


: _ figures of some men clad in blue denim, 
and a cloud of dust arose where they moved. 


An unreasonable fury filled him. Icono- 
clasts! Those workmen were tearing down 
‘one of the quaintest specimens of architec- 
ture within sight of New York, a veritable 
bijou, extremely rare in these days of stucco, 
destructibility, and speed. 

- He was glad that the tower still remained 
standing, for that was the only portion of 


his picture as yet unfinished. Watching, 


he observed that the workmen were prepar- 
ing next to attack this last pinnacle of struc- 
tural beauty. 
He hurried forward, indignant. 

_“Tt’s a crime to tear down a house as 
unusual as this,’ he said to the nearest 
workman, who peered at him quizzically 
from under heavy eyebrows powdered with 
plaster dust. “ I had almost finished paint- 
ing a picture of it—all but the tower. 


 Can’t you let it stand a day longer?” 


The housewrecker advised Brett to go 
back to New York and pour his troubles 
into the “ tin ear of Mr. Ellsworth,” whose 


address in a Broadway office building the | 


workman readily volunteered. 

Brett reflected that he had often hired 
models to. pose for him, but never an inani- 
mate building. Yet this particular dwelling, 


ence the finishing touches were made on his 


canvas, would be the best thing he had ever 
done. It might live. A whimsical idea 
came to him. _ 
“Tf you'll let that tower stand until the 
sun goes down I’ll pay your salary to-day.” 
“Come across!’’—laughingly. 
_ But Brett stood still, recalled to the im- 
practicability of his proposal by the thought 
that he had only a dollar in his pocket for 
_ Yunch. The workman smiled at the chagrin 
he saw on his face. 
- Brett turned back toward the road. 
“ Don’t go away mad!” counseled the 
workman jocosely. 
“T wonder .what this man Ellsworth 
would say?” murmured Brett to himself. 


If. 


Two hours later, back in New York, 
Brett stepped off the elevator of a building 


> 


near City Hall Park ad yee a ‘door > 


on the ninth floor marked “James Ellsworth, oy 


Real Estate Dealer and Contractor.” 
stenographers looked up. 
ing the visitor’s careless costume and mis- 
taking the burdens he carried under his 


arm for a peddler’s stock in trade, an- — 


nounced blithely: 

“You can’t sell anything here! We don’t 
want any bric-a-brac or statues of the Venus 
de Milo!” 


Brett deposited his painting things on 


the floor and smiled at her. 

““T agree with you,” he said, surveying 
her frankly. ‘Such a statue would be a 
superfluous duplication here.”’ 

For a moment she lifted her blond head, 
bewildered. Her fingers paused at the type- 
writer and her jaw ceased its chewing gum 
activity, while Brett announced that he 
wanted to see Mr. Ellsworth.on an entirely 
different matter. 

‘“‘'What name?” asked the girl, pleased 
by his voice and the compliment she vague- 
ly sensed. 

“John Brett.” 

“The plumber?” 

“No, the painter.” 

“Oh!” The girl entered the inner office 
and came back with a nod, holding the door 
open for him. 

Brett advanced into a room lined aes 
filing cabinets and occupied in the center 
by an extensive desk, at which sat a man 
in a gray suit who squinted at him severely 
and cried: | 

“ Yowre wasting your time coming to see 
me now. I won’t have any houses ready 
to paint before August.” 

Brett looked down on a head shaped like 
an egg and equally bald. 

- “ You’ve got a house I want to paint to- 
day,” he said, a trace of merriment on his 
lips. As he went on to explain about the 
old structure at Fort Lee, he felt a glow 
of pleasure at his singular request and the 
surprise it would probably create in the 
grim-looking real estate dealer. Brett en- 
joyed a scene like this. An immediate ef- 
fect was produced in the other. 


“ Well, I'll be—say!” Mr. Ellsworth: sat 


back in his chair, astonished, and jammed 
his fists against the edge of his desk. He 


, 


“Two | 
One of them, not- — 


ast 


t pe yn 
ng “off ithose men. 
cae Fag ie) cient, Mr. Leonard, who owns 

i ‘that property, won’t stand for any delay.” 
“To you realize you’re demolishing 
something as individual as—well, do you 

know Greco’s villa in Toledo?” 

“Never been in Ohio!” 

“ Not Ohio—Toledo, Spain.” 

“ Well, if it ain’t in this country, J should 
worry about it.” 

“But a real estate dealer ought to know 
the earth as well as be close to it.” 

Mr. Ellsworth looked puzzled. 

“That tower comes down to-day,” he 

- insisted gruffly. 

- For a moment Brett stood preoccupied, 

thinking aloud. - 

“It’s lucky I fixed a vanishing point in 
my picture.” 

“A what?” 

“Vanishing point.” Brett looked up. 
“ But that’s technical; you wouldn’t under- 
stand it.” | 

“J understand you’re taking up a lot of 
my valuable time!” Mr. Ellsworth pound- 
ed his fist on his desk. “And as for the 
vanishing point, 1 wish you were close to 
it.’ His eyes, glaring at Brett, surveyed 
the artist’s unconventional attire. ‘‘ We’ve 
got work to do here.” 

Brett flushed, but controlled his temper. 
He turned to the door and walked out. 

As he entered the outer office a girl in 
Street dress rose from a chair where she 
had been waiting and started toward the 
door Brett closed behind him. At the sight 
of her he paused and caught his breath. 
Their eyes met. 

To Brett beauty did not lie in perfect 
contour and regularity of profile. He was 
more moved by imperfection of line, where 
it emphasized character, and that was what 

he suddenly glimpsed in this slender young 
‘woman whose face was of a loveliness far 
_ removed from such an ordinary type as the 
blond stenographer. She had animated 
brown eyes, and, in singular contrast, lips 
almost sad in their full curves. 

He stood aside, his heart beating faster. 
delayed the picking up of his painting 


och 


things: after athe at Hed er: a“ heer 
her talking ‘excitedly to Ellsworth, expostu- . 
- ‘lating and imploring. The real estate deal- _ 


-et’s voice came to him sharp and unyield- : 


ing. For a moment the girl’s tones rose _ 
high, full-throated: “ He always intended I ay 
should have that house.” 

Brett heard no more. pie ae ee ane 

When he reached the street again te 
noon hour crowds were swarming in Broad- 
way, clerks and other office workers ‘pour- 
ing out of their multitudinous caves, hurry- _ 
ing like animals to dive into other holes in, 
the stone cliffs, to stuff food into themselves, _ 
Others, already fed, strolled more leisurely, — 


enjoying the sunshine. At @ corners crowd — 


stood around a soap-box orator haranguing 
the public on the benefits to be derived et 
a certain marvelous tonic. eA 

“The body can only assim-a-late food, = 
air, and water,” shouted the orator, ‘eoatless > 
and bareheaded, his shirt open at the throat, — 
“When the body is sick, Sstagnates or goes — 


stale, we give it a tonic to wake it up, ‘to 4 


react against disease. Now, gentlemen, isn’t Be 
that a fine theory?” 3S 

“ Indisputable!” commented Brett : oo 
himself. “ But what about brown eyes for 
a tonic to wake you up?” a 

He crossed toward City Hall Park, — 
threading his way through the talkative < 
throngs until he reached a point of compara- — 
tive solitude, where he leaned against the — 
park railing and watched the pageant of — 
moving legs and hats. Some youthful — 
clerks were scooping up the last vestige — 
of melting snow from a corner of the park _ 
and making snowballs with which they pelt- _ 
ed two helpless urchins inside the railing. — 


Their aim was good. Seeking in vain to es- _ 


cape the fusillade of snowballs, the gamins — 
ran from side to side, harassed everywhere. _ 
The smaller one was struck several times in _ 
the face, until at length a snowball caught — 
him sharply in the eye. He let out a cry © 
of pain. The youthful clerks laughed. 
Brett felt a surge of anger; it was the © 
sport of Nero in the arena, watching slaves _ 
being torn to pieces. He started to walk | 
toward the clerks when he suddenly stopped, — 
attracted by the sight of a young woman ~ 
who paused on her way to the subway sta- 
tion to help the injured boy climb through 


brown eyes again. 
_ snapping. 
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ye the fence. Brett saw it was the girl he > 


__ had passed in the real estate office. j 
She bent over the boy and wiped the 


snow from his face. Then she opened her 
bag and took out a fresh handkerchief, 
giving it a flutter to open its folds. She put 
it in the boy’s hand and urged him to hold 
it against his injured eye. Then she hur- 
ried on. 

Brett approached fhe boy quickly. 

“Here!” he cried, seizing him. “ Give 
me that handkerchief and I'll give you mine. 
It’s bigger.” 

As he straightened up after the trans- 
action he heard an accusing voice: 

“Why did you take my handkerchief 
away from him?” 

Brett found himself looking into the girl’s 

This time they were 


“JT gave him mine in place of yours,” he 
explained. 

‘““'Yes,” said the boy, surprised, display- 
ing his hand. ‘“ He gave me a dollar, too.” 

“T_T wanted it for a souvenir,” stam- 
mered Brett. ‘‘ To remind me of you— 
that is, that there is some chivalry still left 
in this city.” 

She blushed. Her eyes were still ani- 
mated, but now they were also warm. 

“ And quixotic men are still left, too?” 
She smiled, and they walked along together. 
Her eyes discovered the objects under his 
atm, “You paint?”’... He nodded...“ I try 
to sculp,” she went on. “I’m just home 

- from Paris, and—”’ 

“You wish you were back there!” 

Yes, Don t-your’ 

He nodded. Paris was still close to his 
heart, but too far from his pocketbook. All 
at once he realized that he didn’t have 


money enough in his clothes to risk inviting © 


such a wonderful creature to lunch with 
him. A moment more and they were at the 
subway entrance. 
““ You're going this way, too?” she asked. 
He didn’t even have subway fare leit. 
“No,” he replied, disconcerted. ~ 
She glanced at him swiftly. 
_ “Then good-by.” She nodded and ran 
down the steps. 
Brett stood still, buffeted by creatures 
plunging avidly into the black maw of the 
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sib. oe ie sind had ‘how 
peared. 

Too late he ee that he. fad left a. 
hundred problems unsolved: what her 
name was, where she lived, why her lips 
were sometimes sad, what she could have 
in common with a grub like Ellsworth. 
He looked at her handkerchief, a square of - 
fine linen with the initials ‘‘ M. L.” in the 
corner, and his imagination began imme- 
diately to construct names and a castle of 
dreams for her. 

His thoughts were still full of her as he 
walked back to Greenwich Village and 
mounted the stairs to his studio. After 
making a lunch of a quart of milk and a box 
of crackers, he set up his easel and fell to 
work on a portrait. A little while later a 
knock at the door interrupted him. 

A man in a gray suit entered and re- 
moved his derby. Brett had continued to 
ply his paint brush, but now he paused 
with the brush suspended upon the canvas, 
while he gazed at the bald egg-shaped head 
and narrow eyes of Ellsworth. 

““'Yow’re probably surprised at my visit,” 
said the other. ‘At first I was going to 
telephone, when I found your name in the 
book, and then I decided to come up my- 
self. I spoke a bit unfriendly, I’m afraid, 
when you called at my office this morning.” 

Brett waited, wondering. He couldn’t 
believe that this man had called to see him 
merely in order to apologize for his earlier 
manner. . 

“Welle? 

Ellsworth glanced about the room, at 
the pictures on the wall, the built-in book- 
shelves, and the divan, all the while fidget- 
ing, ill at ease. 

‘““ ‘You see, Mr. Brett, after you left this 
morning I had a talk with my client, Mr. 
Leonard—he’s the one, you know, I said 
owned that house on the Palisades. I told 
him about your picture. He wants to buy 
it. He sent me to get it, Is that it?” 

He circled around Brett until his eyes © 
fell on the canvas reposing on the table, 
and then his glance grew unnaturally bright. 

Brett was perplexed. 


““Why does Mr. Leonard want it? He 
hasn’t even seen it?” we 
‘That makes no difference. 


It’s, a ‘SOUss 7 


” EBiew orth took 
““ How 


outh America recently 

out a pocketbook Galne with bills. 

- much do you want for it?” 

-_ Brett’s eyes brightened at the sight of so 

much wealth. He hadn’t had a sale since 
the Sanderson Galleries disposed of one of 
his pictures in January. 

‘“‘T hadn’t set a price on it yet. I some- 
times get two or three hundred dollars for 
my things.” He mentioned his top price, 
expecting his caller to protest. “ But this 
is the best I’ve done.” — 

“Well, say four hundred, then,” an- 
nounced Ellsworth, and Brett gave a start. 
The real estate dealer began confidently to 
remove bills from his folder, and paused to 
study the picture again. « Before I take 
it away with me, will you paint out one of 
those windows?” He put his finger close 
to the canvas. ‘‘ Daub over that top win- 
dow sticking out there all alone.” 

Brett stared at him, displeased. 

“Why? That’s a beautiful window.” 

“Just do as I say,” insisted Ellsworth. 
“ The other windows below it are all right 
—those six in a row—but that top one I 
don’t like.” 

“You said your client wanted a souve- 
nir of his uncle’s house,” retorted Brett, 
who realized with growing annoyance that 
the art of the picture meant little to Ells- 
worth. ‘‘ Here you have it just as it was 
in real life.” 

_ “That top window’s ony the garret,”’ 
scoffed Ellsworth. 

Brett flushed. 

| “It’s a jewel! Do you see the curve of 
the arch, the fluted pillars of the casement? 

Why’’—he turned. away, exasperated— 

“it’s something exquisite in itself and at 
_ the same time in harmony with the whole 
_ facade. If you wanted a picture of a beau- 
- tiful woman you wouldn’t ask to have one 
of her eyes blackened—not unless you had 
a sinister motive.” The thought suddenly 
caused him to eye his caller suspiciously. 
>." There’s the money,’ declared. Ells- 
worth, putting some bills on the edge of 
the table. “T’ll wait.” He began to pace 
ip and down nervously. 


gs : ek studied 1 hin | ‘ont of the corner of 
his eye and decided that there was some-_ : 
_ thing very peculiar in the request. Though 


~ that house.’’ 


he needed the four hundred dollars badly, _ 
he made no move to touch the painting, — 
but stood in front of it, reflecting. Ells- 


worth’s manner puzzled him, conveying a 
His thoughts went . i 
back to the scene in Ellsworth’s office that _ 
morning, and the girl he had encountered 


vague sense of villainy. 


there. Could she be connected with this 
house in some way? 3 
words, in expostulation with the real estate 
dealer: ‘‘ He always intended I should have - 


chief were “ M. L.” 

Brett turned to Ellsworth with a casual 
air. | 
“Ts Mr. Leonard a young man?” 

“Oh, sort of.” Ellsworth continued to 
pace back and forth. 

“Did his uncle leave any other heirs?” 

** Um—nothing to speak of.” | 

“‘Isn’t there a Miss Leonard?” 

Ellsworth suddenly halted and a 
at Brett narrowly. 

“ Why do you ask?” 

‘““T just thought I’d heard of one.’ 

‘“‘ Look here!”? Ellsworth walked toward 
him brusquely. 
that picture? I’m in a hurry.” 

“‘ No, I guess not.” 

“¢ What!” Ellsworth’s jaw dropped. | 

““T’ve never altered any of my pictures 
before. Commercial artists do, but—” 

“Tl give you five hundred dollars!” 

‘““No-o-0,” said Brett slowly, impressed _ 


by the effect of his refusal. wt 


“< Six hundred,” offered Ellsworth, = 
<4 No.” Be 
. sae 2 
c¢ No. 
“Damn it! How much do you want? 
Tl make it a thousand. That’s a small 
fortune. Now finish it quick for me.” 


Ellsworth took out a cigar and lit it, as 


if the business were concluded. 

Brett’s mind reeled. A thousand dollars! — 
It was indeed a small fortune. He saw 
the money in Ellsworth’s hand. It would 
mean freedom, the opening of a gate from 
poverty to Paris—and hence Paradise! — 
Yet he could not shake off the feeling that 


: 


He recalled her 


The initials on- her handker-_ . x 


‘““ Are you going to change 


to buy ity 


> 3 nS 2 
no ae? 


ae Where was something. sinister in the eka: . 


action, something treacherous which he 


ought not to countenance. If he could only 


oe discover “M. L.” first, and learn what 
light she could throw on the mystery. 


_ “TJ have decided,” he said, turning to 


es his caller; “ I will not change the picture.” 


“Then give it to me the way it is.” 
_ “ For somebody else to alter? No. Dm 
going to keep it.” 

Ellsworth grew red in the face. 

“Then why didn’t you say so in the 


ae place?” 


“ But I didn’t come to you begging you 
Be reasonable.” Brett smiled. 
_“ By the way, Miss Leonard’s first initial 
isn’t it?” Ellsworth looked startled. 
“What does it stand fore Mary, Mar- 
garet—”’ 

“None of your damned business!” 
Ellsworth jammed on his hat and started 
for the door. ‘“ You'll be sorry you didn’t 
take my offer.” He opened the door and 
- paused. “If you change your mind, call 

‘me Up? 
‘He went out, slamming the door. 

Brett sat down to think. It was neces- 
sary after having rejected a thousand dol- 
lars. Good Lord! But here was some- 
thing to unravel! When an uncultured 


| - boor like Ellsworth was anxious to pay a 


thousand dollars for a painting he’d never 
seen before, there was something rotten in 
the state of Denmark — or the estate of 


ae the late Amos Leonard. Brett felt that he 


would like to investigate it; more than that, 
the thought of the girl “ M. L.” demanded 

it. The quickest way he knew of getting 

any information was to go to his friend, 

Walbridge, a reporter on the Morning 

eT TESso 

_ So, grabbing up his hat, Brett went down 


oe to Park Row. He found Larry Walbridge 


_drearily engaged in “ pasting up ”’ a list of 
patrons of some philanthropic society who 
couldn’t give succor to the poor unless their 
names were spelled correctly in print. 
Glad to assist Brett, Walbridge went to 


the “ morgue,”’ the room where clippings 


were filed, and came back with an envelope 
_ containing a brief printed paragraph about 
the death of Amos Leonard in Buenos 


Aires. 


ge, 
rane the errr = wae a niece, Marjorie 
Leonard, of one seventeen Remson Street, | 
Brooklyn? ne pie 

“"That’s it!” cried Brett. “i Marjorie— 
what number Remson Street?” | 

“One seventeen. But you don’t seem to — 
be as interested in the nephew as the niece. 
Baxter Leonard’s quite a cut-up.” 

“Know him?” 

“No, only his reputation — the dance — 
clubs he frequents and the money he spends — 
up and down Broadway—but where are 
you going?” 

Brett was already taking his leave.- 

“To the wilds of Brooklyn,” he replied, 
on his way to the door. He heard Wal- 
bridge’s voice calling after him. 

“ Better take a guide!” 


iii. 


“ MARjORIE LEONARD?” 

“Ves,” said the girl at the apartment 
door; then she added, with a start: “ Oh, 
it’s you?” She turned back. “ Come in.” 

Brett followed her into a pleasantly fur- 
nished room. 

“Td planned a very eansible speech to 
explain my sudden appearance—” He 
glanced around and discovered some model- | 
ing stands in a corner draped with gray 
cloth—*“ but somehow, now that I’m look- 
ing at you again, I forget it.” 

She smiled, watching the play of expres- 
sion in his agreeably eager face. 

“You came to see my things.” — 

She led the way to the corner and began 
withdrawing the draperies from various fig- 
ures of clay. But he was watching her — 
eyes rather than her work. However, it — 
furnished them with a topic of conversa- 
tion that would have led to endless rami- 
fications if Brett hadn’t soon broached the — 
subject that had brought him there. : 

She listened with growing amazement. 

“I suspected Mr. Ellsworth was deceiv- — 
ing me,” she said. “‘ And Baxter Leonard, — 
too—they’re working together, I suppose. 
Mr. Ellsworth is going to sell the property. 
for Baxter, and I’m sure it’s mine.” 


au 
my 


Mg yea: 
. me iF. 


) caught 
d house they tore 


Yes, Hat l pa ie to do with tear- 
| ing it down. Baxter did that. 
| when Uncle Amos first went to live in Jer- 
_ sey he built a house far back from the 
_ river, nearly a mile; a queer house, half 
Colonial and half Moorish. But, a few 
years later, discovering a swamp near his 
land, and a glue factory about to be built 
within easy smell, he abandoned the house 
and built another. The second house was 
like the first, except that it was farther 
east, overlooking the Hudson.” 
“ That’s the one I painted.” 
leaned forward eagerly. vee 
“Yes. Well, when Uncle Amos went to 
South America—he was always keen about 
traveling—he let the two houses fall into 
decay. They were like a legend to me 
when I was a child. After I began to 
study art Uncle Amos used to say he would 
give me the house above the river when he 
died, and I could turn it into a studio. 
Later, after my parents died, I went to 
- Paris to live with an aunt. Then Uncle 
Amos died in Buenos Aires. On his death- 
bed he scribbled a brief will bequeathing 
one of the properties to me, the other to 
my cousin Baxter. When I got the news 
in Paris I heard that Uncle Amos had in- 
trusted the carrying out of his will to Bax- 
ter, who was a lawyer just beginning to 
practice when Uncle Amos saw him last.” 
She added dryly: “ Baxter has changed 
» since then.”’ 
“And he’s stolen your property from 
youe”’ 
She nodded, sadly, and explained that 
when she arrived from Paris two days ago 
she went at once to Baxter, who gave her 
the deed to the land near the swamp and 
kept the river estate for himself. The lat- 
ter was worth fifty thousand dollars; the 
other was lucky if it ever brought five 
_ thousand. 
As she went further into the details, 
_ Brett grew more and more excited. 
He began to pace up and down the floor, 
suggesting ways of circumventing the real 
estate dealer. He looked around the room 
until his eye fell on the telephone. 


Brett 


A 


—— 


vi “« “wil you make a “fight? 


Nou see, 


d@ To help 
you? ey aa cies 

She nodded eagerly. 

“Fine!”’ He picked up the elena 
and called Ellsworth’s office. When finally 
he got the real estate man on the wire, at 
his home, he said: “‘ I’ve changed my mind: 
Mr. Ellsworth, V’ll come down to-morrow 
with my picture. And will you have. 
Mr. Leonard there? What time? 
right.” 

He turned to Miss Leonard rabilenetye. 

“To-morrow at eleven the fight takes — 
place. And I'll get my friend Walbridge 
to be on hand to help you, with a good — 
lawyer he knows. What do you say?” 

She moved to the window and looked 
thoughtfully out at the roof-tops, where — 
towers and chimney-pots were Masia im 
the twilight. 

“IT don’t know what to say. You’ve oe 
me to dreaming of wealth again—and trav- 
eling in Italy.” ee eh 

“Look!” He came up behind: her. | 
“The first stars are coming out, like white 
jewels, and yet the sky is as full of color 
as a palette of cobalt blue. 


warm. It’s like a_ spring cae in 
Venice.” Rae 
She sighed. 


You ihake me feel as if I had Love 
won back that fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of the Palisades. In view of that, I think © 
I ought to take you out to dinner to cele- 
brate. There’s a delightful little French 
restaurant around the corner. Would you 
like to be taken to a French restaurant by — 
an American girl on a Venetian night? — 
Sounds cosmopolitan, doesn’t it?” Se 
laughed. 

‘““T might add to the mixture of oes 


alities,’ he replied, thinking of his low — = 


funds, “by suggesting that we make it 
Dutch!” | 
IV. 


WHEN Brett and Miss Leonard, accom- | 
panied by Walbridge and Mr. Hastings, 
the lawyer, entered the lobby of the Broad- 


“way building the next morning, it was de- — 


cided among them that the painter should 
be the first to confront Ellsworth in his 
office. So, a few minutes later, Brett, with 


Ale oO 


And the air is © 


his painting under his arm, led the way “ Mr, 1] 
| evenly, “ can picducs letters ‘sho ing that 
it had long been her uncle’s. intention io 1 
give her the property overlooking the Hud- 4 
Secondly, we can prove that the — 
house actually bequeathed to Miss Leonard — 


into the real estate dealer’s private domain. 
Ellsworth and his client were already 


_- waiting. Baxter Leonard, a sleek young 


man with a complacent air, sat lounging 


- sidewise across an armchair, his long legs 
dangling. 
turned his head, while Ellsworth, looking 


At Brett’s entrance he merely 


up from his desk, permitted a thin smile 
to cross his lips. But when he saw the fig- 
ures appearing behind Brett, the smile 
faded. 

“ What’s all this?” he demanded, getting 
to his feet. He looked at the group ap- 
prehensively. 

_ “ Miss Leonard is interested in art, too,” 
explained Brett. He noticed that Baxter 
Leonard stirred abruptly out of his idle 
attitude and rose, his face suddenly pale. 
“ And this,” went on Brett, formally, “ is 
Mr. Hastings, Miss Leonard’s lawyer; and 
Mr. Walbridge, a reporter on the Morning 
Press.” 

“ But—but—” 
mayed, from one to the other. 
we want of a reporter here?” 

“Merely in the interests of truth. How- 
ever, Mr. Ellsworth, if you think the same 
interests can be served without Mr. Wal- 
bridge’s presence, I’ll ask him to step out 
of the room.” He turned to his friend. 
““Do you mind, Wally?” 

‘Walbridge nodded and went out. 

Brett elevated his painting to a position 
of prominence on the corner of Ellsworth’s 
desk and stood holding it there. 

_ “Exhibit B,” he announced cheerfully. 

Ellsworth sat down again, his face grim. 

At once Mr. Hastings stepped forward 
and began speaking. 

“This matter should be quickly dis- 
posed of, now that my client enjoys the 
benefit of proper advice. Miss Leonard is 
the rightful owner of that piece of the late 
Amos Leonard’s property which stands in 
Fort Lee, overlooking the Hudson, whereas 
the other parcel of land mentioned in the 
will, standing far back from the shore, is 
the one which belongs to Mr. Leonard—” 
“© That’s not true!” broke in Ellsworth 
defiantly. — 
~“ Bunk!” commented Leonard, leaning 
over the back of the armchair. 


Ellsworth glanced, dis- 
“What do 


son. 


was the one close to the river— No! 


don’t interrupt me, please!” exclaimed Mr. ' 
Hastings as Ellsworth started to protest. — 
Baxter Leonard moved nervously around | 


in front of his armchair and sat down. Mr. 
Hastings took a paper from his pocket. 
“Wait till I’m through,” he advised. 
have here the deed to the property farther 
back from the river. 


one which rightfully belongs to Miss Leon- 
ard. 


structed exactly like the first except in one 
detail—the windows. He had seven win- 
dows facing the south instead of six. 
was very particular about that.” 
‘““ Crazy!” muttered Ellsworth. 
“Not at all,” objected Mr. 


light became dearer to him. That’s very 
natural. 


my niece the property on which stands the 
house with seven windows facing the south; 
to my nephew, the house with six windows.’ 
Brief and succinct. A man doesn’t waste 
breath on his deathbed. I am telling you 
this, Mr. Ellsworth and Mr. Leonard, to 
show you that we understand our case 
thoroughly. And, thirdly ”—Mr, Hastings 
quickened his voice—“ we can prove that 
Mr. Baxter Leonard, with your codpera- 
tion, Mr. Ellsworth, was in an unreason- 
able rush to tear down both of Amos Leon- 


3 
ih ie 
14 


This deed I will hand — 
you, Mr. Ellsworth, in exchange for the 


It is known to her and others that — 
when Amos Leonard abandoned his first — 
house and built the second, he had it con- — 


He © 


Hastings. © 
“ He found that as he grew older the sun- — 


And when he came to make his | 
will on his death-bed, he found that the — 
simplest way to differentiate between his — 
two properties was by their windows—‘ to © 


Ea Ss rte RE a ee eon ee ei eles 
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ard’s old houses as soon as he heard the © 


terms of the will, thus destroying all evi- 


dence of their respective windows. The 


identification of the house in question is — 
established, curiously enough, but beyond | 
any doubt, by a work of art entitled—by — 
what title do you call your picture, Mr. ; 


Brett?” 
Brett smiled grimly. 


ne. right t to fear ae hence Sean both 

of them. The unlawful destruction of 
iN property is a crime. I have here a warrant, 
already drawn up, demanding Mr. Leon- 
-ard’s arrest. The circumstances have al- 
ready been explained to Judge McClellan, 
who is waiting in court prepared to sign 
the warrant. He became very interested 
in this unusual attempt to deprive a girl 
of her inheritance—just as Mr. Walbridge 
of the Morning Press is interested.” 

“ Threats!” gasped Ellsworth. 

Baxter Leonard sat holding onto the 
arms of his chair. His face was white, his 
hands trembling. 

_ “You-—you can’t scare me!” he cried 
hoarsely. 

“ We prefer to settle this matter outside 
the courts,’ said Mr. Hastings, “ but it 
seems you are going to force us into liti- 
gation.” 

Ellsworth suddenly hunched forward in 
his chair and pointed at Brett’s painting. 

“Do you think that proves anything?”’ 
he demanded scornfully. ‘‘ Just because 
there are seven windows in it?” 

Brett faced him. 

“You were extremely anxious to pur- 
chase this proof yesterday. I was almost 
_ persuaded you had become a connois- 
seur.”’ 

“Tt might be a picture of any house.” 

“But there are a dozen witnesses, good 
citizens of Fort Lee, who watched me at 
work on it last October, who leaned over 
my shoulder with good intentions and 
spoke of the picture’s verisimilitude—that 
means its truth to life, Mr. Ellsworth.” 

“Hah!”’ snorted Ellsworth. “ You can’t 
pull that on me. Why ”—his voice rose 
to a shrill cry—‘ you might have painted 
it only this week. When there wasn’t a 
- window left in the house!” 

_ Head thrust forward, belligerent, 
- squinted at Brett triumphantly. 

_ In answer Brett slowly rubbed a finger 
across the painting and, leaning over the 
desk, extended the finger dramatically to- 
vard Ellsworth’s nose. 


he 


as See? ‘The naar is a eae will - - 


testify that this picture was done at least ae 
six months ago.” a 
There was silence in the room. e : 
worth’s jaw dropped, and he wat at his ae 
visitors discomfited. For a moment no one ae 


moved, then Brett turned to Mr. Has- ‘ - 
tings. Le 


judge’s chambers?” eau 
The lawyer nodded. ‘“ Yes, and take oy 
Miss Leonard with you.” ie 
They started for the door, but a cry halt- ao. 
ed them. Oe 
“No, no!” 
his feet. 
They watched him as he stood speech- 
less, afflicted with a choking in his throat. ees 
“ Give it to her,” he said weakly. 


Baxter Leonard sprang to o a 


*¢ What?” cried Ellsworth, glaring | at apie 


him. Bae 
“Yes,” nodded Leonard, and sank eke . 
in his ‘chair, breathless. . 
Elisworth’s hands moved grudgingly to- 
ward a drawer. 


took place; then he slammed the drawer 
shut. bitterly. 

Miss Leonard, however, stepped. forward 
smiling. 

‘¢ At last!” she cried happily, as the ae 
yer put the paper in her hand. 


‘“‘ My congratulations,” he offered. “ - Ve Oe 


enjoyed this immensely.” 

Brett gave a sigh of relief. He ee | 
his picture under his arm and moved with 
the others toward the door, pausing for a 
last glance at Ellsworth and Leonard 
slumped down in their chairs. Ellsworth 
seemed to have sunk the lower. . 

“Poor man! My art has been an aw- 
ful blow to him.” . 

He followed Miss Leonard out of the 
office, sharing her elation. They stopped 
in the hall, and her animated brown eyes 
looked into his, enraptured. | 

“What can ] say to you?” she asked, 
putting out her hands. 

‘“Well—” He glanced swiftly around 
at the severe walls and passing tenants, be- 
fore his gaze returned to her eyes and lin- 
gered there joyously—“ this is hardly the 
place for it!” 


‘Shall I deliver the warrant at ‘the . . 


There was a crestfallen 
look on his face as the exchange of deeds 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
A WILD RIDE. 


“SHE pirates evidently had decided to 
make the fight at some little dis- 
tance from their huts and adobe 
houses, so they rushed forward,. shrieking 
their battle-cries, brandishing their weap- 
ons, shouting and cursing to give them- 
‘selves courage. The great voice of Barba- 
dos rolled out above the din in a multitude 
of commands. ‘The shrill voice of Sanchez 
echoed him. 

The cabaileros advanced in .a_ perfect 
line, their shining blades held ready, grim 
and silent now, their minds intent upon the 
bloody business confronting them. Sefior 
Zorro, they could see, was making his way 
down the slope toward them as speedily as 
possible, shouting that he was coming, still 
singing bits of his song between his shouts. 

The pirates had a few firearms, but little 
ammunition for them, And they were 
more used to fighting hand-to-hand with 
naked blades. Yet they discharged their 
firearms first as the caballeros advanced, 
and took a bloody toll. The caballeros had 
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nothing but their blades, for they had come 
from Don Diego Vega’s bachelor supper, 
and they had worn no firearms to that af- 
fair. 

There was a moment of silence pregnant 
with dire possibilities, the lull before the 
storm—and then the two forces met with 
a crash! Blades clanged together men 
gasped and fought and fell. 

The line of the caballeros was broken al- 
most immediately, and each found himself 
the particular foe of three or more pirates. 
Yet they fought like maniacs, silently at 
times, right merrily at times, feeling that 
they were doomed, but determined to do 


what damage they could before the battle I 


went entirely against them. 


And then there was a sudden tumult on } . 
the opposite side of the pirates’ camp, and — 
into it and among the huts charged the © 


crew of the trading pasate 2 the captain 
at their head. 


But the pirates were so great in numbers 
that they were disconcerted only for an in- ~ 
From the huts and the adobe build- — 
ings poured men Barbados had been gen- — 
The crew © 


Stant. 


eral enough to hold in reserve. 
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th with tiers captain. 

: eee now Sefior Zorro had reached ne 
‘bottom of the slope, and, blade in hand, 

rushed to join his friends, His sword 

flashed as he entered the fight and tried to 
turn the tide of battle. His shouts rang out 
above the bedlam. 

“Ha!” he cried. ‘At the scum, cabal- 
leros!. They cannot stand against proper 
men!” 

“Ha!” roared the pene voice of Ser- 
geant Gonzales, as he fought off two of 
the pirate crew with his long sword. “ To 
me, Sehor Zorro! We’ll carve a pathway 
through the swine!” 

But Sefor Zorro did not hear him. He 
had seen that his old friend, Don Audre 


way quickly to Don Audre’s side. His 
blade seemed to be half a score as it flashed 
in and out and downed one of Don Audre’s 
opponents. Like a man possessed, Senor 
Zorro pressed forward again, straight at the 
pirates in the foreground. 


“ Atencion! <A cabailero’s near—” 


He sang it as he fought, stopping the 
song now and then for an instant to grunt 
as he made an unusually hard thrust. The 
men before him broke and fled, and Senor 
Zorro, with Don Audre at his side, seized 
the minor advantage of the moment. The 
other caballeros rallied and followed. ; 

“The ghost!” one of the pirates 
shrieked. ‘It is the ghost from the sea!”’ 

“Ha!” Senor Zorro cried, and cut down 
another man. “Ha, scum! So you fear 
ghosts? Have at you—” 

“Pirates, eh?” Sergeant Gonzales was 
crying, puffing and blowing out his great 
- cheeks as he fought. ‘‘ Stand, pirates, and 
- fight like men! Is this a fight or a test of 
speed, dolts and fools? Meal mush and 
 goat’s milk!” : 

“A ghost!” another man shrieked. 

Barbados whirled around in time to see 
Sanchez, a look of terror in his face, about 
o retreat. He took in the situation at a 


Ruiz, was sorely pressed, and he fought his 


| "Zorro eas ie saved Hou: tlie seat ve é 
At him! 
ghost fight with a blade that runs red? ae o 


Fetch him to me alive! Does. a 


the fiend!’’ 


His words carried WERE The pirates 


gathered their courage and surged forward __ 


again. The other men came running from | 


the huts and the adobe buildings, now that 
the crew of the trading schooner had been _ 
handled. The caballeros found their line © Bs 
broken once more, found that they were 


being scattered. 


Still side by side, Sefor Zorro and Doi : 
Audre Ruiz fought as well as they could. 
But here in the open they could not. get | 


their backs against a wall. However, they 


did the next best thing—they stood back — aS 


to back and engaged a circle of foes. 


The fight swirled around them. Seftor 
Zorro’s face wore an expression of anxiety 


now. He knew, fully as well as did Don © 
Audre Ruiz, that this wonderful show of | 

courage and blade skill was availing the 
caballeros nothing. Slowly but surely, the — 


pirates were traveling the road to triumph. i 
Sefior Zorro was of gentle blood, and 


could have died as well as the best of them, | 
a song upon his lips and laughter in his 
eyes. But he felt at this juncture that his 
life was not his own to throw away reck-— 


lessly. Did he die with his friends, the a 


senorita would have none to give her aid. 


He would have to live, to win free if the 
tide of battle was against him, and then 


take his chance at being able to return and 
rescue his lady. He glanced around quick- — 
ly as he fought. More than half the cabal- 
leros had been wounded or slain. And still 
more pirates were rushing forward, it ap-— 


peared, with the intention of making an end ce 


of things. 

And now there came an added menace. 
Among the huts there was a ramshackle — 
corral, in which the pirates had put a num- 


‘ber of blooded horses stolen from hacienda 


owners. And now some of the fighting men 


crashed against the insecure fencing and de- 


molished it, and the animals, frightened at 
the din of battle, rushed through ae 
broken place and into the open. 

The fighting men, the clashing of blades, 
the shouts and screams seemed to infuriate — 
the beasts. The smell of blood was in 
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The horses charged wildly : a a ? 
upsetting cabailleros 


their nostrils. 
- through the throng, 
and pirates alike. 

_ brushed aside the foes of Senor Zorro and 
Don Audre Ruiz, but separated them also. 


% 


leas 


One noble stallion 


Their enemies sane toward them again 


before they could get together—and they 


were no longer back to back. 
Their case was desperate now. Each 
was surrounded and overwhelmed. Senor 


(Bon fought with what skill he could, keep- 
ing a wide circle with his flashing blade. 
He heard the voice of Sergeant Gonzales 


roaring in the distance. 
_ thunderous voice of Barbados. 


chief was screeching. 
ransom! 
alive, fiends!” 


He-heard, also, the 
_ Alive! Take them alive!” the pirate 
‘“’ There will be rich 
Ransom and torture! Take them 


<iSenchéz echoed the command, and the 


pirates shrieked in answer that they under- 


stood. And Senor Zorro and his friends 
understood also. The pirates would have 


rare sport baiting caballeros who were not 
ransomed speedily enough to suit them. 


Sn Revenge and profit would be their lot. 


from his hand. 


The cadalleros wasted no breath in 


speech. They had heard, and well they 

-understood the meaning. 

- maniacs, and maimed and slew their men. 

But there was no chance of ultimate vic- 

tory, for the numbers against them were 
too great. 


They fought like 


Here and there in the open space a 


chorus of fiendish shrieks told that a cap- 


tive had been taken, his sword whipped 
Senor Zorro suddenly 


found himself hard pressed, but fought free 


shouting. 


and made an effort to reach the side of Don 
Audre Ruiz again. But that was no easy 
feat, he discovered. 

“Get that Sefior Zorro!” Barbados was 
“ A reward to the men who fetch 


him to me alive! Ha! This time we'll 


make a ghost of him indeed!” 


Sefor Zorro. knew a touch of despair for 
a moment, but he fought it off quickly. If 
he were captured, the Senorita Lolita would 


_ have no protector, and would be at the 
mercy of these fiends and Captain Ramon. 


Were it not better to escape, to make an 


effort to return later, than to fight until 


death at the side of his friend? 


ay Sie? ng 

“Can you win ‘reeds 

“The curs surround ine ig e 

“One of us must win free!”’ Zorro. cried. 
“There is the senorita to sais Fe 4 

“Get away, Don Diego, my friend!” — 
Audre Ruiz shouted. “ Save yourself, and — 
the saints bless you—” 7 

‘“‘T will return!” Sefor Zorro shouted the — 
promise. “ Let the beasts take you, Audre! 
Alive, you may be of some service! Dead— 
you are gone forever!” 

Sefior Zorro did not listen for an answer. 
Two determined pirates were before him. 
But they hesitated in their attack, because 
they were eager to take him alive and so — 
gain the reward that Barbados had prom- — 
ised. And their hesitation gave Sefior Zorro — 
the opportunity he desired. 

He hurled himself forward, stretched one 
man on the ground and put the other in 
momentary flight. Others rushed at him 
from the side, and for an instant, as he 
turned, he had a vision of Don Audre Ruiz 
being disarmed. And then he whirled 
again, darted swiftly away, fighting to clear 
a path. : | 

Down toward him rushed the big stal- 
lion, still frightened because of the din of 
battle. Sefior Zorro swept another man 
from before him and sprang at the horse. 
He went upon the animal’s back, lurched 
sickeningly for an instant, and righted him- > 
self. His balance regained, he kicked at 
the flanks of his mount. It was all that he 
could do. The horse was without saddle or 
bridle, without even a halter. 

The animal hesitated, and Sefor Zorro 
kicked again with what strength he could. 
And the horse, suddenly terrified, sprang 
forward like some supernatural beast. The 
pirates went down before him and before — 
Senor Zorro’s blade. 

Up the slope the big stallion started, al- — 
most running down Sergeant Gonzales and — 
the pirates who had already taken him ~ 
prisoner. Past Fray Felipe he sprang, and ~ 
Sehor Zorro saw the aged fray’s hand — 
raised in blessing. 4 

Like a wild animal the stallion dashed — 
at a group of the victorious pirates, who © 
shrieked and scattered to either side. : 
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boise went Giants iptieet his ees i in the 

animal’s flanks. He grasped one of the | 

_ pirates and lifted him from the ground, 

_ whirled him around and sent him flying 

_ through space. 

- He would have guided the animal back 
and made an effort to disconcert his foes 
further, but the horse could not be guided. 

And so Sefor Zorro rode on up the slope 
and away from the pirates’ camp—rode his 

_ fiery, unmanageable mount straight at the 

_ fringe of trees on the top of the hill. 

From the distance came Barbados, fiend- 
ish, cursing, because the man he most want- 
ed to capture had made an escape. — 

_ And Seftor Zorro answered it, also from 
a distance, with a burst of. song: 


“ Atencion! A caballero’s near—” 


eee 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


HOPE IS CRUSHED AGAIN. 


ENORITA LOLITA PULIDO passed 
into the store room of the adobe build- 
ing with her head erect and a look of 

_ pride in her face, as has been said. But 
_ when the heavy door was closed behind her, 

and she heard a bar dropped into place, she 
changed swiftly. 
For a moment she leaned against the 
door, listening to Barbados and Inez, his 
- woman. Then Barbados went away, and 
the woman also, and the sevorita dropped 

upon a stool that happened to be in one 
corner of the room, and buried her face in 
ber hands. 

4 There seemed no hope left. Seftor Zorro, 

~ Don Diego Vega, her beloved, was at the 

- bottom of the sea, she ey She was 

in the hands of these pirates, being kept a 

prize for a man she detested and loathed. 

There seemed no way of escape. 

2 -But ‘the senorita had determined her 
ourse. She would die rather than be 
named, she told herself. She would join 

go in the land of to-morrow, be his 


eo cecaial i 


“The ew i ae Pulidos: 
coursed her veins, and told her to. do that. 


It was dark in the store room, but. pres a 


nie the door was opened and the woman — 
Inez. entered with a small torch made of 


aes} to the wall, went out again, ne re i 
turned with food. A jug of water, some 
‘poorly cooked goat-flesh and a pulpy mass, 
the like of which the sevorita never had seen 


- before, constituted the meal. — ae 


fe Eat, wench!” Inez commanded. “ Eat, 
and drink your fill of the water! A dainty 
morsel you are, but there be some men who © 
like women of a different sort. 


at my Barbados!’ 
The senorita shecaly: understood, for. she 


had not been taught to make eyes at any _ 


man. She drank deeply of the water, for 


she was thirsty, and she wanted to eat, but» 2 


did not like the appearance of the food. : 
‘Too dainty for pirate fare, eh?” ae 
sneered, rubbing her fat nose with a fore- 
finger. “ Wait until real hunger gnaws at — 
your stomach, ‘pretty wench, and then you'll | 

eat!” 

The senorita got up from the stool sud- 
denly and stepped forward. Her hands 
were at her sides, her chin was ‘raised, there 
was pleading in her face. 

“You are a woman,” she said, softly. 
“In your heart there must be some sym- 
pathy for other women.” - 

- “ Not much,” Inez acknowledged. “ Few 
women have shown sympathy or kindness — 
toward me. 
hacienda, and listened to the lies of a hand- 
some traveler. And when my fault was dis- 
covered it was the women who turned their? 
backs. A woman of your class, wench, 
kickea me out!” 

“That is the way of the world,” Lolita 
told. her. 
breast some inkling of pity. Would see the 


‘thing happen to me that is going to happen 


if I cannot avoid it?” 
“Ha!” Inez laughed. 
you?” : 
“Help me get away!” ‘the senorita 
begged. . ‘“‘ Help me to be free, and in some © 
manner I’ll get up El Camino Real to Reina © 
de Los Angeles. I have friends. In time 


Hat >) 
*T'would do you no good to make merry ae : oS 


, 
idan? 


I was a poor girl working ona 


“Still, you must have in your 


‘“¢ What would, \ 
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Tl send you more money ee Barbados 
will get from Captain Ramon.” 
‘““And Barbados would take the money — 


| from me, slit my throat, and find him an- 


_ with Captain Ramon or any other. 


other woman,” Inez replied, laughing coarse- 


“TI know nothing of his business deals 
Nor do 


ly. 


I care to know them!”’ 

‘“‘ Have you no pity?” 

“‘T have nothing to do with it,” the wo- 
man declared. “I have orders to give you 
water and food and a light, and I have 
done so. That is the end.” 

Before the senorita could speak again 
the woman had gone out and closed the 
door. Seforita Lolita heard the bar dropped 
into place once more. She went slowly back 
to the stool, and managed to eat a few mor- 


sels of the goat’s flesh, after which she 


- drank more of the water. 


By the light of the torch she inspected 


her prison room. ‘There was nothing in it 


except some old casks that once had con- 
tained olives and tallow. There was but 
the one door, and only a single window, 
and the window was small and had bars of 
metal across it. 
_ Escape was impossible, the senorita de- 
cided. She went back to the stool again, 
and sat upon it and buried her face in her 
hands once more. The future seemed to 
hold nothing but death and disgrace, and 
she knew how to choose between them, if 
the chance was given her. 

Tired, exhausted by the events of the 
day, she found sleep descending upon her. 
She.left the stool and curled up in a cor- 


ner on the floor, determined to keep awake. 


\ But she could not. 


Her head nodded, and 


_ after a time she fell asleep. 


A din awakened her. The torch had 


burned out and the light of day was pouring 


through the little window. The little senor- 
ita was stiff and uncomfortable. She got 
up and hurried to the window, and by 
standing upon one of the empty casks man- 


- aged to peer out of it. 


She could see a portion of the camp. The 
pirates were arming themselves and rush- 
ing here and there like madmen. She could 
hear the great voice of Barbados:as he is- 
sued his commands. And then there was a 


lull, and she heard singing in the distance. 


"ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WwW 
Ansmies ull ad ‘an heard a single voice 


_leros knew it. 
“ing in the distance. 


- her hips. 


raised in song: 


_“ Atencién! A caballero’s near—” | 


Her heart almost stopped beating for a | 
moment. But in the next instant she told ~ 


herself that she had been foolish to hope. 


It was Sefior Zorro’s song, but he was dead _ 
at the bottom of the sea. And other cabal- — 
It was some-caballero sing- — 
But that gave her a 
small measure of hope, for it meant that 
Don Diego’s friends were at hand and 
would make an effort to rescue her. 

There ‘was another time of comparative 
silence, and then the battle began. The 
senorita could see none of it at first, for she 
was on the wrong side of the building. But — 
she could hear the shrieks and cries, the — 
ringing of blades, the screeches of pain oe s 
curses of anger. 4 

She saw the crew of the schooner attack 
from the other side, and shrieked her hor- 
ror as the pirates cut them down. And 
then the fight was out of her sight again. — 

Down from the cask she dropped. She — 
ran across to the door and pounded upon it ~ 
with her tiny fists, struck it repeatedly, un- 
til her hands were cut and bleeding. After 
a time it was opened, and the woman Inez 
stood before her, thrust her away and en- — 
tered. , 

“What is it, wench?” she demanded. — 
‘“‘ More food and water?” | 

““No!” she gasped. ‘‘ I—what is taking 
place? There is so much confusion—” 
‘A battle is taking place, wench!” the: — 
woman declared, bracing her fists against — 
“Some caballeros came in a ship ~ 
and saw fit to attack the camp. Many of 
them will see nothing more.” 

‘““ And—and the battle—” 

‘“* How goes it, mean your Ha, wench! 
The caballeros are being cut down, of 
course. We have them three to one! 
are to be taken prisoners, some held for 
ransom, others tortured. It will be a les- 
son to the-men of gentle blood not to fight — 
with pirates! Gentlemen are only gentle- 
men—but men are men!”’ : | 

“Gentlemen are always gentlemen, and — 
sometimes mere men are beasts.” the sefior- 
ita told her. é 


Some — 
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J ently. You are getting old, you. see, iat a 
5 fat. oe e rats 
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| Zotror” the sphiorita gasped. 
: “ The: same, wench! You were to wed 
with: him, I. Nave been told. Ha! He'll 
: hot. be peady for his wedding when Bar- 
~ bados has finished with him!” 

“Senor Zorro is dead!” 

“1 know that he walked the plank. And 
the fools thought that he was a ghost when 
he appeared here. But somebody must 

have saved him from the sea. He’s out 
_ there now, fighting. They will make a cap- 
tive of him! &: 


The senorita’s heart beat wildly. Then - 


it had been Zorro she had heard singing in 
the distance! 

But in the next instant she told herself 
that it could not be. Zorro had walked 
the plank with a weight fastened to his 

_ wrists. The pirates were mistaken. It was 
- some other caballero who looked like Senor 
_ Zorro, who fought as he fought, and acted 
as he acted. 

_ She threw aside the momentary hope, 
and crept toward the woman Inez again. 
If the fight was going against the cabal- 


. leros, if the pirates were to be victors, she- 


had scant time. 

Ss ~The senorita ae acting as she never 
_acted before, and though she was new to 
- the game, inet woman’s intuition, her terror 
and her desperate need served her well. 

“So the pirates are to win!” she said, 

* laughing lightly. ‘“ And there will be a lot 
of ransom money and loot.” 

“ How is this?’’ Inez shrieked. “ You, a 
prisoner, seem ne that the rescue is not 
~ accomplished.” 
“JT am a prisoner—si!” the senorita said. 
E *. But perhaps I shall be more soon.” 
“What mean you?” the woman gasped. 


at it would be better to have a real man 

wed a gentleman of-noble blood. Is 
it not peculiar that Barbados took me the 

night before my wedding?” 

“Ha! -Can you speak with plain mean- 

1g eee woman asked. 


” the seforita demanded, «J | did, 


i. as : 


“Perhaps it might have been in my mind the affections of Barbados. 


“Wench!” the woman cried, dhreatening fe 
her, es 
“Tf you strike me, Barbados will pun . 
ish!” oe 
“ Barbados punish me? Ha!” 
“Are you so easily fooled?” the sefiorita 
asked. 
pen. Barbados means to have me for him- 


self. There is no escape. So I may as well — . 


make the best of it. And sincelam tobe | 
the woman of the pirate chief, I must be | 
loyal to him. : 


and loot?” 
“ By the devils of Hades!” the woman 
swore. 
“Can you not see that it is?” the sefor- 
ata queried. 
dealings with Barbados, but it does not fol- 
low that Captain Ramon is to have me. 
‘That was just a little falsehood to fool you, ae 
possibly.” a 
“Ha! So you would, takes my place?” e 
the woman cried. : 
The senorita recoiled as the other ae, | 
proached, and held up one.of her hands. _ 
‘““T have no desire to take your place,’ 
she declared. “ But since I cannot help | 
myself, what else is there to do?’’ : 
“TI could kill you with my bare hands!” 


“And then Barbados would kill you in : 


turn and go find himself another woman.’ Pe 

“Ha! I could kill him!” 3 

“ You could not!” the senorita said. 

The woman Inez was quiet for a moment, 
and then: “ You are right—I could not,” ae 
she replied. pio 

“There is a way.” 
~ “ And how, wench?” 

“‘ Help me to escape,” the schovita pe 
“Tf Iam gone, you are in safe possession of 
He will not 
raid again soon, will not soon have a chance © 
to find him another woman. And you can. 


in the meantime, win- back his love again.” — 


“ Ha! 
me! »D) 

“Make it appear that I escaped mavaele ie 
the senorita replied. ‘‘ You are strong. You 
can tear out that window until it is large 


4 aid you to escape he will kill 


“Tt is plain to me what is to hap- 
If things must be so, is it a 
strange that I hope he gets much ransom 


“Tf I thought this to be truth—” : 


‘“ Captain Ramon may have : 


F v Ae 
eh oe 


oe eabitoh for me pigeeonde Let ia wy 
_ fthink that there was some 00! . the store- 
_ room and that I did the work 


fas (<4 Ha! 
: truth—”’ . 
“Very well!” aid the sefiorita. 
and see whether it is the truth.” 
The woman hesitated, searching the 
senorita’s face with her keen glance. Then 
‘she grunted and hurried into the other 


a | thought you ¥ were speaking 


“Wait 


room, while Lolita Pulido waited in fear. 


and trembling, wondering what was to come 
now. Had the woman gone to tell Bar- 
pados the story? 

- But presently Inez returned, and she 
carried a peculiar strip of iron with one 


sharp end, a bit of wreckage, perhaps, from - 


some ill-fated ship. 

‘Watch you at the door, on the inside!” 
she commanded. ‘Do not go into the 
other room. They are ou fighting and per- 
haps there will be time.” 

The senorita hurried across to the door, 

hope singing in her heart again. There she 
‘watched and listened to the din of battle. 
‘All would be well if she could escape in the 
confusion and get away from the camp. 
_ She could reach E] Camino Real and make 
her way along it. If she could reach San 
Diego de Alcala, she would find friends. 

She turned and looked at the woman. 
- Inez was tearing out the masonry and adobe 
around the window. The metal bars al- 
ready were inside the room and out of the 
way. 

Be quick!” the sevorita said. “I am 
small, and do not need a very large space.” 

“Tt is done!”’ the woman replied. 

She hurried back to the middle of the 
room, and the senorita turned to look. The 
aperture was large enough, she knew at a 
glance. She could crawl through, jump to 
the ground, go up the slope, and reach. the 


fringe of trees that she could see in the dis-. 


tance. Once more hope came to her. 

‘‘T must have some old clothes—ragged 
and dirty clothes,” she said. “I will leave 
some of these.” 

The woman did not reply, but she hur- 
ried from the storeroom with a gleam of 
avarice in her eyes. She was more than 
willing to trade ragged garments for some 


of silk and satin. 


sight there were half a dozen men guarding 


~men are fighting, and perhaps they will not : 


Back ‘aye came, eter a time, and 
senorita pulled off her gown and put on a 
the ragged one, shuddering as” she did SO) 4 
not because of the rags but because of the a 
dirt. She streaked her face with dirt from 
the floor, and washed her hands in it, — 
disarranged her hair, and threw a ragged a 
shawl over her head. cs 
‘““A woman does not wear a torn shawl, — 
a ragged dress, and fine slippers at ve same — 
time,” Inez obseived: : 
The senorita kicked off her slippers and 
thrust her feet into the filthy sandals the © 
hag furnished her. She hurried to the — 
window, the woman before her. But Inez — 
grasped her by an arm and held her back. 
“Not that way!” the woman gasped. 
“Tt is too late! That way is guarded!” 
The heart of the senorita sank again. 
She scrambled to the top of the cask she 
had used before, and peered out. Within 


that side of the camp against a possible — 
surprise. If she got through the window 
they would see her, block her path up the © 
slope and toward the trees, and investigate. 
‘Ts there no way out?” the senorita cried — 
in despair. 
“There is only the front.” “a 
‘Then let me out the front way. The — 


notice me if I go out that way, and make — 
haste up the slope.” 

“ All women and children have been or-. 
dered to remain in the ,huts while there is. q 
fighting.” 

“They will do no Bie than shriek at © 
me to get inside again,” the senorita said. — 
“TI can pretend to be frightened, and run. — 
I can get away, if you'll let me out!” 

‘‘ And I be blamed for it!” 

“Not so!” she cried. “ Bar this déok 
T’ll slip out the front, and they will think — 
that | came around the building. You can — 


‘pretend that you believe me to be in the’ 


store room. When they open the door and — 
find me gone, find the window torn out, — 
they'll think that I did it, and got out that — 
way. If anybody is punished, it will be the — 
guards outside.” ‘ a 

“T am afraid!” the woman said. ach 

“And are you not afraid, also, of seeing 
another woman in your place here?” oa 


a4 : r se . S “ 


es The iat now is ab some distance,” 
: she said. ‘There is a chance. Wait!” 
She whirled around to bar the door of the 
storeroom. The little sevorita waited, try- 
ing to be calm, though her heart was pound- 
ing at her ribs. She was to escape at last! 
She could get up the slope, hurry through 
the trees— 
“You must use speed!” the woman was 
informing her. ‘And if you are caught, 
you must take all the blame. 
would kill me if he knew.” 
_ “ Give me a dagger,” the sezorita begged. 
“Then, if L am caught, I'll do that which 
will render mie speechless!” 
ce Ha! 7 
: “T mean it! 
to the other!” 
_. The woman hesitated a moment, and 
__ then reached beneath her ragged shawl and 
_ drew a dagger out. The senorita clutched 
it, and hid it away in her bosom. 
_ For another moment they faced each 
other. And then the woman Inez lurched 
across the room toward the door, the seno- 
. rita trotting along at her heels. 
_-And hope turned to black despair once 
- more in the twinkling of an eye! For the 
_ door suddenly was thrown open, and before 
them stood—Captain Ramon! 


Death would be welcome 


con 


at 


re CHAPTER XIX. 
: DOUBLE-FACED. 


HERE was a moment of astonishment 
for all three of them. Then the Seno- 
bi rita Lolita gave a little cry of mingled 
| fright and despair, and recoiled against the 
_ wall. Seftor Zorro dead, the pirates winning 
: the battle against the caballeros, and before 
The 


Barbados 


= 


seenp ihe aes te bar nee ie ae 
But Captain Ramon laughed and held a 


his hand. . 
“ Do not be afraid of me; hag!’ ” he told : 
the woman. “I wear the uniform of ‘the 
Governor’s soldiery, it is true, but I am _ 
the good friend of Barbados! Iam Captain 
Ramon, of Reina de Los Angeles!” 
ie Ha! ” the woman gasped. She dropped 
the bar of iron and stood with arms akimbo. | nee 
“So you are Captain Ramon?” - c 

&eé SZ: p?? ( 

“ That must be true, else you would not 
have lived to get to this building,” Inez 
said. ‘‘ And why are you here?” 

“To see the little lady standing ee 
you,” Ramon said, smiling. “ She has been — 
kept safe, I see.” tee 

“You are to claim her?” 

“ What else?” 

** Ha!” Inez gasped. It flashed ae 
her mind, now, that Barbados really had 
no personal interest in the sevorita, and she 
believed, also, that she had almost been _ 
tricked into aiding an important prisoner to’ 
escape. A glance at the sevorita’s face con- 
firmed her suspicion, for Lolita was not act- _ 
ing now. Inez realized that she would — 
have to speak quickly to save herself. 

“Vou come in good time,” she declared — 
to the captain. ‘‘ The wench has been kept © 
in the storeroom. But an instant ago, hear- 
ing no sounds within, I unbarred and opened 
the door. And she had enlarged | fhe. win- >. 
dow, and dressed in. those rags“ She Ans. 2 
tended escaping, ee | Had it not been 
for me now she would be gone.” 

‘You have done well,’’ Ramon declared. Dee 
“That is the door to the storeroom?” 

“ Si!” Inez answered. She dropped the eo 
bar and threw the door open. Captain 
Ramon peered inside, then turned and 
smiled again, first at the hag, and then at 
the senorita. : 

“It is indeed well,” he said. “ bade Gee 
you might have been injured on the outside, 
for men are fighting. And your present — | 
garments are scarce suited to your station in 
life. Your dainty face is streaked with dirt, 
too, and your hands soiled.” ea 

c Your presence soils me more!” the. 
senorita said. . 


as | 
© You prefer pirates, sefiorita?” be 


_ “ There are several grades of depravity,” 
- she said, “ and ae may not be the low- 


1 est.”’ 3 


eal A biting tongue i in a sweet face!” 


Captain Ramon declared. 
- “More biting than the blade you wear 
at your side, sefior! Why do you not show 
your true colors? Why not go out and 
fight with your friends, the pirates and 
thieves and murderers, against men of gentle 


= blood?”’ 


~ Captain Ramon bowed in mockery. “If 
you will be kind enough to glance through 


the open door, senorita, you will perceive 


that the fighting is at an end,” he replied. 
“What caballeros are not dead have been 
_ taken prisoners. And the women and chil- 
dren are mocking them. Go, hag, and 
mock with the others! Ill guard the seno- 
_ rita well.” 

He leered at the woman as he spoke, 
and she grinned and shuffled from the build- 
ing. She was eager to get at Barbados 
and tell him how the senorita had attempted 
an escape, and how she, the loyal and faith- 

ful Inez, had prevented it. 
-“Tnto the storeroom, senorita!” Captain 
Ramon commanded when they were alone. 
“JT prefer this, seror.”’ 


“ Quickly!” he commanded. “ We'll 
close the door. We do not wish to be over- 
heard!” 


“What mean you?” 

“ Can.you not understand?” the captain 
cried. e thrust her before him into. the 
 storeroom, and closed the door behind him. 


He darted across to the window and dais 


out, acting mysteriously. 

« ‘If you would rid me of your foul pres- 
ence—” the sevorita began. 

Captain Ramon whirled toward her. On 
- the long, hot ride from Reina de Los An- 
geles, which had taken him the better part 
of two days, and during which he had not 
spared mounts, he had thought out every- 
thing. 

He was playing a sort of double game, 
this Captain Ramon. He wished to rein- 


state himself in the good graces of better. 


men, he- wanted to make the senorita be- 
lieve that he had rendered her a great ser- 
vice and try to win her regard openly, and 


like an outcast. 
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oie wished to wd his aaester the Governor, 


in acquiring credit in the southland, where 


he had small credit now. 


He had heard, on his way to the pitaté q 


camp, that Sealer (Morr had walked the 


plank. He could take the helpless senorita 


now for his own, but if he did that he would 


have to become a renegade forever, live 
And Captain Ramon loved — 


his uniform, and wealth and power. 


So why not play the pirates and honest — | 


men against each other and make a double 


winning? He had had ample time to think 


it out. And so, as he faced the senorita’s 
scorn, he pretended surprise that she did 
not understand. : 

“Foul presence, senorita?” he said. 
‘“‘ After I have risked so much to be of 


service to you?” 


“Of service to me?” she aed: ‘“* When 
I was abducted by your orders, when my 
home was burned and my father cut down?” 

“ Have the beasts told you that?” Ramon 
asked. “ That is because Barbados knew 
I was infatuated with you. He believed I 
would thank him for doing such a thing.” 

“You are allied with pirates!” she ace 
cused. 

“Listen, senorita, for the love” of the 
saints!” 

‘The saints are better off your lips, 
senor!” 

““ Attend me!” he conmaneed again. “It 
is a game we have been playing.” 

‘“ A sorry game!” 

“Senorita, by your gentle blood I ask 
you to give me your ear! I have but pre- 
tended friendship with these pirates, that 
the soldiers may take them later, and eas 
them all.” 

‘What monstrous falsehood i iS this?? she 
asked. 


“T beg your attention, senorita! Some 


of them may be coming soon. I have pre- — 


tended to be in league with them. They 
raided Reina de Los Angeles while I and 
my soldiers were gone. I have followed 
swiftly to rescue you. They think that I 
am a friend. But now, assured of your 


safety, I can act speedily. Let them con- 
tinue thinking, for the time being, that I 
T shall ride away © 
to San Diego de Alcala, which is but a few _ 


accept you as a prize. 


Sa 


/ 
Fae Oe AE Nee Eee ey ee a 


leas os jae pees ie em ita heen able 

to strike the coast where there were no 

_ troopers handy. It is a trap that we have 

arranged for them. Perhaps it may not 

seem a gentle thing to do—but one cannot 
be gentle with pirates.” 

“T wish that I could believe you,” she 
said. 

“Believe me, senorita! 
much—”” 3 | 

“TE am betrothed,” she said simply. 

“ But I have grave news for you. I have 

been told that Don Diego Vega is no: more, 
that these beasts forced him, as Sefior Zorro, 
to walk the plank.” 
- “J was there,” she said, her eyes filling 
with tears. “I saw it. - Nevertheless, I am 
betrothed to him, sevor, now and forever, in 
life and in death!” | 

“Phat is because your grief is new,” 
the captain said. ‘“ You are young, seno- 
rita, you have a life to live. If you would 
five it with me—” 

“< Senor!’ she warned. 

“T can understand why you dislike me 
a bit,” he said. “ Perhaps, in the past, I 
did some things that a gentleman should 
not do. 
love for you, because I was afraid of losing 
you. 9 

“Senor, let us talk of other Gees | if 
we must talk,” the seworita begged. 
“Do you not realize, senorita, that, if 
I wish it, you are im my power?” 
‘““ Now you are showing your true colors!”’ 
_ she said. - 
“Not so! E am showing you that I am 
not taking advantage of the situation,” he 
declared. “I intend rescuing you and the 
- friends these pirates now hold as prisoners. 
_¥ am risking my life to do it. And, i I 
succeed, cannot you look upon me with 
‘ some favor?” 
uO TES have misjudged you, sevor, 1 am 
indeed sorry,” she replied. ‘ But. it is: use- 
ss to talk of such things. My heart is 
. Don Diego sqigeean life and. in death!” 


I love you so 


But it was because of my great . 


os There can ber no ‘hope. Se Lae) 
~ Captain Ramon’s face flushed and te A 
eyes blazed for an instant. But he still 
had his. game to play, the many- -sided game — 
that he hoped yond result. in great at a 
tune. ae 

“Ti you could ele hele me!” he sad 

_“ Perhaps—after you have demonstrated _ 
your loyalty.” 

“Then I go now to talk to Barbados, 
then to San Diego de Alcala for the troop- 
ers. Guard yourself well until my return. | 2g : 
I must pretend that I wish you watched, — 
kept from escaping. A false move, ‘Seno~ 
vita, and alk of us are lost!” 

“T can only do as you say,” she said. 
“I will be guarded in any case.” 

“ Come into the other room? Vl call the 
hag! And I'll return to you before I ride 
fer San Diego. de Alcala, if there are more 
plans you should know. i | oe 

Captain Ramon opened the door, ad ey 
low as she passed through it, and looked 
after her with the corners of his lips curled. 
Then: he hurried toward the front, caling | 
for Inez... 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE UNEXPECTED. 


APTAIN RAMON bade the woman . 
guard the sevorita well, and then hur- ce 
ried from the adobe building. justim « 

front of it he stopped to look over the scene. __ 
Dead men were scattered on the ground ga 
distance. There were more dead men 
around the huts, where the crew of the 
trading schooner had made their last stand, 
The wounded. were shrieking and groan- 
ing, and some of the pirates were giving __ 
them a rough surgery. Others were hurry- 
rying the caballero prisoners toward another 
adobe building, where they were to be kept. 
Women and children ran beside them, 
shrieking insults, hurling small stones. But 
the caballeros held their heads proudly, _ 


-and laughed and jested with one another. 


Captain Ramon darted to the end of the 
building, so he would not be seen by the 
prisoners. It was not in his mind to be 
suspected at the outset. The game he was 
playing was one of hazard, and he knew : 


a 


. that the ners exicualce paula be dis- 
; “ things that I do understand!” Fi ray Felipe 


~ astrous. 
‘He had planned with ‘Dabaloe to con- 


ae duct the raid, and thereby had gained the 


‘pirate. chief’s confidence. And now he had 
further plans. He would tell Barbados that 


he would draw to the camp the troopers 


at San Diego de Alcala. Barbados and his 
‘men could ambush them and wipe them 
out. Then the pirates could cross the hills 
and raid and loot rich San Diego de Alcala. 
But the captain intended no such thing 
in reality’ Knowing how Barbados would 

‘prepare the ambush, he would lead the 

troopers in such a manner that the pirates 


would be wiped out to a man. Then the 


caballeros and the senorita could be rescued, 
and Captaif? Ramén would pose as their 
heroic rescuer. 


a better standing with them, and to earn 


the gratitude of the senorita also. 


Word of the exploit would run up and 
down El Camino Real. Men whose hands 
“were now raised against the licentious and 
unscrupulous Governor would think better 
of him because the pirates had been wiped 
out. The Governor, in turn, would be grate- 
ful to Captain Ramon. And he would order 
Don Carlos Pulido, who was not dead of 


a _ his wound, to give the hand of his daughter, 


Lolita, to Captain Ramon. Don Carlos 
scarce could refuse without endangering his 
fortunes further. 

It was a pretty plot, the plot of a master 
rogue willing to sell friends and foes alike to 
advance his own interests. Captain Ramon 
_ grinned as he thought of it, and: twirled his 
- mustache, and marched around the corner 
of the building and across the open space 
toward where Barbados was standing and 
shouting orders concerning the disposition 
of the corpses. — 

And suddenly the captain found himself 
confronted by a man, and looked up quickly 
to see the burning eyes of old Fray Felipe 
fastened upon his face. 

‘““'What does an officer of the Governor 
in such a place, unless he be a prisoner of 
war?” Fray Felipe demanded. 

Captain Ramén bowed before him. 
‘ Perhaps there are things that you do not 
understand, fray,” he replied. 
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He hoped in this manner 
to regain the good will of the caballeros and 


a 


« ae perhaps, conimdilaie: ‘thers 


said. ‘“ Perhaps years of service in behalf — 
of humanity have taught me to read a man’s ~ 
face and mind. Rogue, brute, traitor!” q 

“You are a fray, and wear a gown that — 
should be respected, but do not tempt me — 
too far!” Captain Ramén said angrily. : 
“Say your par and leave men’s work 
to men!” ; 

The captain bowed again, walked around 4 


‘the fray, and hurried to the side of Bar- — 


bados. 

“Ha!” the pitate ‘cried. ee must 
have made haste to get here in such season.” 

“T almost killed two horses,” the captain — 
said. 

‘““In such eager haste to see the wench, 
eh? And have you seen her?”’ 

‘She is safe and sound. She made an 
attempt to escape, but wae woman stopped 
her. 9) 

‘“T wish you joy of the wench. There is 
too much of the fire of anger in her make- 
up to suit me,”’ Barbados declared, laughing — 
raucously. “She ripped my forearm witha 
dagger and killed one of my men aboard 
ship. The taming of her will take more — 
than an hour’s nee commandante!” — 7 

“Leave that to me!” Ramon said. 
x There are other things to be discussed 
now.’ 

“* And what?” : 

‘“ Step aside!” Ramon commanded. | 5 

They walked some distance, to a spot — 
where they would not be overKeard! pe 

“You know, certainly, the meaning of 
all this,’ Ramon said. ‘The Governor, 
who hates this southland, is eager to have 
it troubled as much as possible, even if he 
is forced to sacrifice a few of his own men.” — 

“ Si!” Barbados said, both in question — 
and in affirmation. . 4 

“See that the seforita is guarded well, 
and, in the meantime, before I think of — 
stich things as love, let us attend to more j 
serious business.” 

“Ts there a chance of profit?” 

“How would you like to raid rich San © 
Diego de Alcala when there would be small — 
danger?” 4 

The eyes of Barbados glistened. ie knew a 
a great deal about San Diego de Alcala. — 


I been” SH red there” since the 
days: of the missions. Pe ae 
“Attend me!” Ramon commanded. 
ae “ “You have here certain caballeros held as 
_ prisoners, and the senorita also. Ill go to 
_ San Diego de Alcala and spread the news at 
the presidio. I outrank the commandante 
there, and my words will be commands.” 

“‘T understand, capitan!” 

‘There are only a few troopers there 
now, the remainder having been sent to 
San Juan Capistrano to put down mutinous 
natives. I’ll lead these troopers back to 
the pirate camp. Do you arrange an am- 
bush at the head of the little canon. [ll 
lead the men into it. You and your crew 
can cut them down. And then the way to 
San Diego de Alcala will be open to you!” 

“ By my naked blade—” Barbados swore. 

“You must understand this thing, of 
course—it must look like a mistake. “No 


man ever must think that the Governor 


~ had a hand in it, or that I did myself.” 

‘“‘T understand, capitan!” 

“Then it is agreed?” 

(<4 Sil? 

“ T’ll have speech with the senorita again, 
and then ride like the wind. As soon as I 
have departed, arrange your men in the am- 

bush. T’ll return with the troopers before 
nightfall. You can wipe them out, attack 
San Diego de Alcala to-night, return, aban- 
_ don this camp, and sail away and establish 
another on the coast of Baja California. 


You'll have wealth, women; your name will 


be spoken with respect! . 

_ “ Si!” Barbados breathed. “ it shall be 
as you say, capitan! And what share of the 
loot do you require?”’ 

Nothing whatever, 
senorita safe for me.” 
“ She shall be kept safe, I promise you!” 
Captain Ramén whirled around and ‘hur- 
-. tied back toward the adobe building. Inez 
had the senorita in the front room, guarding 
her well. She had just finished a tirade con- 
cerning the attempt of the senorita to engi- 
-neer an escape through cunning words and 
mplications. 
Captain Ramon ied the woman out- 
side, urged the senorita to go into” the 


if you keep the 


ote 


STE 4s arranged,” he said. 


tude, and something more! 


“1 ride for: 
San Diego immediately. Do you continue 
to remain a prisoner, sefiorita, and save 
yourself from harm. Before the fall Of): 
night I’ll be back with the troopers, this 
pirate brood will be wiped out, and you and 
the caballeros will be liberated Then you ~ 
can go up El Camino Real to your father.” 
“Tf you accomplish this thing, you shall — 
Se my gratitude,” the senorita said. 

‘“ Nothing more than gratitude?” 

‘‘T have spoken concerning that, sewor. 
There can be nothing but gratitude.” 

- Captain Ramon suddenly whirled toward _ 
her. “It is something more than gratitude | 
that I want!” he said. “Is your heart 
made of ice? Mine is flaming!” | 

“ Senor!” 

“What whim is it that makes you cling ae 
to the memory of a dead man?” he asked. Rae 
“You are young, with a life before you.” | 

“Please leave me with my ‘Sorrow, 
senor!” 

“Then I may expect better treatment 
when your sorrow is somewhat dulled by — 
time?” » | eS 

“‘T am afraid not, senor.” - . ae 

“T risk my life in the service of you 
and your friends, and am to have no re- - 
ward?” : 

‘““ A man of gentle blood would not “ine Xe 
of being rewarded for such a thing,” she : 
replied. Ss 

_ The face of Captain Ramon flushed Sad: Bes 
he took another step toward her. “ lam 
sick of hearing so much of gentle blood,” _ 
he said. “ Mine is\gentle enough, but it 
also can be hot at times. Am I a man to— 
brook such nonsense? You owe me grati- 
One embrace, 


a nik 


a 
Stes 
“tear 
oP 


at least, here and now!”’ 


Sehor!? she cried. | tie 

“Would you be so coy ‘F the cursed ‘ 
Sefor Zorro were here to beg a kiss?” 

“More insults, senor?” she asked, her 
face flaming. he 

“Ts it an insult for the daughter of an 
impoverished don to be kissed by one of 
his excellency’s officers?” 

“And would my father be poured 
were not his excellency a man of little 
honor?” she cried. ‘ Poverty does not 
change the blood, senor!” 


ee 


Set 
ft 


ae More. ee your. ee pe eh? hi 
“And an affront to the Governor in your 


words, also? That calls for punishment, 
sefiorital One embrace and then I ride!” 


“J would rather die than have you touch ~ 
me!” she cried. 
colors again, commandante!” 


“You show your true 


“One embrace, and I make you forget 
_ this Sefior Zorro! 5 

“Tf he were here, sezor, you would not 
dare speak so!” she said. ‘‘ You would 


cringe in terror, you who wear the mark 


errr 


-a coward to attack a helpless girl! 
_ Zorro were here—”’ 


cies, 
_ The™window behind them suddenly was 


It was for an in- 
It is like 
Ji Senor 


of Zorro on your brow! 
sult to me that he put it there! 


- “But he is not here!” Ramon cried, 
laughing and leering at her. ‘‘ And so—” 
Again he started toward her, and her 


hand darted to her bosom to snatch out the 


dagger the woman Inez had given her ear- 
But she did not draw out the dagger. 


_ darkened, and the light shut off. Into the 
storeroom plunged a man who struggled to 


get free from the woman’s clothes he wore 


over his own. As Captain Ramon recoiled 


and the senorita gave a little cry of fright 


the intruder’s head flew up. 
A blade flashed, the sevorita found her- 


op, aself hurled to one side gently, and Captain 
- Ramon found two eyes blazing into his— 


the eyes of Sefior Zorro! - 

‘““ Have you ever seen this one?” Senor 
Zorro demanded. 

And, with his left hand, he ope the 


commandante of the presidio of Reina de 


Los Angeles so that his head rocked! 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Se FACE TO FACE. 


EXNOR ZORRO, on the back of the in- - 


furiated and unmanageable stallion, 
had made his escape easily from the 


pirate camp. There was no question of him 


being overtaken, but for a time there was a 


grave question of Senor Zorro stopping the 


steed he rode. | 
_ Over the crest of the slope the animal 
beneath him plunged down into a ravine 


and galloped along it. Sefior Zorro sheathed 


He Ce ee te aN 


promised to sweep him from. the 3 ani al 
back. - a ; 
“ Dios!” he fan teceds 
as the battle!” i 
Some distance the frightened horse trav- i 
eled, and then he made a great circle and ~ : 
returned toward the pirate camp. But © 
Sefior Zorro had no wish to return there — 
too soon, lest he be captured in the vicinity. 
And so he waited until the horse, negotiat- 


tg This i is as ss bad . 


-ing a slippery incline, slackened pace some- 


4 
. 
what, and slipped easily from the animal’s : 
back. ; 
The horse plunged on. Sefior Zorro 4 
picked himself up, observed his scratches, — 
and made a futile effort to brush his cloth- _ 
ing. Then he walked to the crest of the — 
slope and looked down toward the sea. ’ 

He was quite a way from the camp, q 
but he could see it in the distance, see the 
dead and wounded on the ground, and a : 
crowd of the pirates, with their women and 
children, in front of the adobe building that 
was being used. as a prison, 

Sefior Zorro sat down to rest and watch. 
He knew that he was confronted by a dire © 
emergency and a tremendous task, but he 
refused to admit it to himself. The sevorita 
was down there, and she was to be rescued. 
And Don Audre Ruiz and the cahaticegs | 
were there, to be rescued also. 

Senor Zotra, after a breathing spell, got 
up and walked slowly along the crest of the 
slope among the stunted and wind-twisted — 
trees, making certain that he could not be — 
observed from the camp. He came a dis- 
tance nearer, and watched for a time again. 
And he saw Captains Ramon! 

If it had been in the mind of Sefor gate 
to await the night before descending into 
the camp again that idea left his mind now. 
He hurried forward as speedily as possible, — 
stopping now and then to listen, for fear — 
some of the pirates may have been sent to — 
search for him. : 

He did not know, could not ean “how 
he was to enter the camp in the broad light — 
of day without escaping discovery. And ~ 
he could do little nee handed Bee the — 


ly he Seppe. i he had 
. Almost silently he crept 


- forward through the brush, and came to a 


2 small clearing. 


of which smoke was issuing. 


There he saw a hut, from the chimney 
Senor Zorro 
circled the hut, but saw no human being. 


_ He went to the crest of the slope again, 


s 


and saw a woman struggling down it raard 


the pirate’s camp—a woman bent and old. 

Sefior Zorro guessed, then, that this was 
the hut of some aged lawbreaker no longer 
active in piracy. Perhaps the ancient one 
was down in the camp, now that the fight- 
ing was at an end, and his ancient woman 
was following to see the excitement. 

Sefor Zorro approached the hut care- 
fully, crept around the corner of it, and 
peered in at the door to find the place 
empty. He rushed inside and sought fran- 
tically for what he desired. There came a 
chuckle of delight as he found it. 

What he desired and found was nothing 
more than a ragged skirt and a wide, dirty 
shawl. Senor Zorro put them on quickly, 
bent his shoulders, and hobbled back among 


_ the trees and brush. It was a disguise that 


would serve for the time being. 
Beneath the skirt was the sword of Zorro, 
ready to be whipped from its scabbard. 


Sefior Zorro felt confident as long as the 
_ blade was at his side. 


He left the fringe 


_ of trees at some distance from the hut, and 


- doubly cautious. 


made his way down the slope. 
As he came nearer the camp he was 
The horses had lost some 


_ of the fright, and were grazing. The pirates, 
for the greater part, were gathered around 
the adobe building where the caballeros 


were being held prisoners. 


The women and 


children were there, too, only some of them 
_ were still scattered around the camp, look- 
ing at the dead and wounded. 


Senor Zorro perceived that he had ar- 


eT rived at an opportune time. Nobody would 


s any attention to a woman stumbling 


(To be continued 


dante approaching her. 


er} >) naan 
a 


f “4 Ae oo 3 . ; 
_ He approached nearer. 


the sevorita was held prisoner in one of 


them, but he did not know which. as 
Then he stopped suddenly, and bent his 


shoulders more. For he saw Captain 
Ramon talking to Barbados, saw the com- — 


mandante turn and leave the pirate chief a 


and hurry into the nearest adobe building. 


Senor Zorro guessed wpe the senorita was oe 


there. 
He hobbled forward again, alert. to Lo : 


a certain distance from any of the piratesor 
women, for he realized that they knew one 


another well. He reached the corner of the © 
building, and began to circle it, listening 
intently for the voice he hoped to hear. 

He heard it. 
up something from the ground, Sefor Zorro. 
bent against the wall and listened. He 
heard Captain Ramon’s statements, heard 
the senorita reply, listened with a grim ex- 
pression on his face while the commandante 
begged for an embrace. 

It would be perilous to enter that build- 
ing now, Sefor Zorro knew. Ramon would 
call the pirates, but perhaps he could be 
silenced first. . 
hesitation. The senorita was there, being 
affronted, and was to be spared insult. 

Senor Zorro saw the window, and guessed 
that he could manage to struggle through ~ 
it: 
He saw the senorita recoiling, the comman- 


Senor Zorro hesitated no longer. 
sprang up and scrambled: through the win- 
dow. He tore at the woman’s clothing that 
clung to him, got free of it, and whipped 
out the sword of Zorro. He pressed the 
senorita to one side out of harm’s way, and 
confronted his enemy. 

His open hand cracked against Captain 
Ramon’s head. And then he stepped back, _ 
on guard, giving the renegade officer his — 
chance, though he little deserved it.. 

“You are alive!” the senorita gasped. — 

“Ha! Very much alive!” Sefior Zorvo. 
replied. ‘‘ Stand back against the wall, 
senorita, and turn your pretty face away. 
This is not going to be pleasant for 4 dainty 
lady’s eyes to watch!” 

NEXT WEEK.) 


‘There were a es 
tee adobe buildings, and he supposed that? 


Pretending to be picking 


However, there could be no _ : 


He raised his head and glanced inside. 


a 


LICK! 


Squeak, eek, eek, eek, e-e-e-k! 
Brrrrr! Sput! 


Juliet Mercer adjusted the tiny tuning 
“coil worn on her wrist much as women of 
a previous generation carried watches. 

_. Her practiced fingers needed no eyes to 
guide them in finding three hundred and 

sixty meters, the wireless wave length for 

public entertainment programs. 

_ The sputter died away. The ether clari- 

fied. — 

The golden voice of John McCormack, 
singing the lullaby from “ Joselyn ” flood- 
ed the balcony that drowsed in the per- 
fumed shadows of a rare June night. Tones 
of velvet depth, of silvery clarity, throb- 
bing with the passion of a quenchless fire 
made articulate the mystery and wonder of 
summer time and youth. : 

The cabinet radio telephone receiver 
stood in the room opening off the balcony. 

The singer himself was at the radio 
broadcasting station KDKA in Pittsburgh, 
‘or it might have been Station WGI, Med- 

ford Hillside, Massachusetts. By the mar- 
' vel of wireless telephone he sent his song 
broadcast through space in order that thou- 
sands gathered in their homes about the 
loud speaking receivers, or wearing the 


humblef telephone headpiece familiar in. 


the early days of wireless telegraphy, might 
listen and find pleasure. 


“124 


_ dack Bechdolt 


To all intent and purpose McCormack . © 
sang as | 
though he were there in the flesh beside ~ 
her on the balcony of that Long Island — 


sang for Juliet Mercer alone; 


mansion that overlooked the wide sound. 


wicker lounge. 


straight line at neck length. She made a 


straight, slim, flat little figure in a frock © 
of shimmering light silk, her square, boyish — 


shoulders and round, brown arms bare. 


_ Godard’s music reached its period. The 
singer’s voice died on that wonderful high — 
note, faint, sweet as the silver bugles of | 


fairyland. 
Juliet Mercer stirred oF sighed. 
A sigh is the voice of the heart, but — 


Ne 


_ The girl stretched her slim length on a ~ 
Her arms were clasped be- — 
hind her head, which was covered with — 
curling hair of Titian red, short to a saucy © 


Ss 


there was something in the heart of this 4 q 


very modern Juliet of nineteen that was 3 


too deep, too stirring, too poignantly won- | 
derful for even a sigh to voice. 


Juliet would have sighed again had not 


the loud speaking telephone: receiver in its 
cabinet near the window sighed for her. 
But the echo of her sigh was masculine in 
gender. 

5 poet 2 

A man’s voice, eager, possessive, stabbed | 
the ether, annihilating time and space. 
The speaker was miles ‘distemt, but like the 
singer he seemed to stand beside es a 


he ts 
ey ees, al, 


OTE — 


partment. containing the usual powder, lip 
stick, and Jittle mirror. It was also a radio 
_ telephone transmitter. 
Juliet plugged two silken Sols into 
sockets in the wicker lounge, making con- 
nection with the sending aérial on the roof. 
‘Meantime the man was repeating impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ Juliet! Juliet Mercer! Hello, 
hello, hello. Juliet. Sweetheart!”’ 
Juliet spoke into the transmitter, her 
voice fluttering even as was her heart. 
“ Yoo-hoo! Mr. Kingsland! You scared 
me half to death—” 
“Listen, Juliet! 
Mister Kingsland! 
| Hupert——”: : 
“Did you? I forget. And anyway, I 
never met you. Why, I’ve never even seen 
you! Besides—” 
Kingsland sighed gloomily. 


Why so up-stage? 
I told you my name ts 


“Perhaps Id better sign off. If TP’m 
only a distant relative—”’ 

Juliet relented hastily. ‘‘ Hubert! You 

_ know I didn’t mean it! But listen, you 


~ gave me an awful start. You sounded as 
if you really were beside me—” ¥ 
- “TJ was listening to the broadcast pro- 
gram. When TI heard McCormack I knew 
- you’d be listening, too. Juliet! You know 


I seem to think exactly as you are thinking, | 


to feel the way you feel—” 
i. “rlonest,; Hubert?” - 
“Uhuh! It—it’s kind of uncanny, 
— don’t you think. Kind of—” 
Juliet wriggled ecstatically. Her voice 


fairly sang. “ Uhuh! Isn’t it simply won- 
 der-ful!”’ | 
me .Uhuh! Listen, dear—”: 


But here another voice interrupted._ 
4 In resonant tones, deliberate, dull, the 

__ lovers’ words were drowned out: 

_ “By means of intensive fertilization, 
‘says to-day’s bulletin issued by the Federal 
‘arm Service, an increased yield in ruta- 
ace of thirty-five bushels to the ton—”’ 


se Pant in fact had a com- 


- ne Tune to our ninate wave e length, dear! ae e 
Got ite. | is 


Click! 
Sput-sput-sputter! 


Juliet spun the tuning dial to seven shits 2 


dred and sixty-seven meters, their own se- 


cret wave of communication: 
Even radio lovers prefer some privacy. 


Talking as they had been before on Wave a 
three hundred and sixty, they might as well 


have stood at pee and Forty-Second * 


Street. A 
“ Hubert? Hello, Hubert? Hello, hel 

lo, hello—” : Se 
“Yes. Yes, hello! Hello—try a hotter | 


tube—a little hotter yet—that’s better! a 
Gosh, isn’t . great to be a 


Got you now! 
alone! ‘You were saying—” 
“Dear me, I don’t remember! 


J aie cole 


that stupid broadcasting station would stay oe 


out of the air—’’ 
Juliet!” 


broadcasting station that brought us to- 
gether? 


Kingsland was deephe hurt. : 
“How can you say that when it was the 


Why, we’d never have known © 


each other if it hadn’t been for good old . : 


Wave three hundred and sixty! N oy listen, 
honey, this is going to be serious—” 
Juliet interrupted with a nervous scream. 
“Oh, Hubert! Father’s coming!” 


II. are UE 


THey had never met, these young lov- 


ers. And yet they loved: Their radio ee ee 


sion laughed at space and time. | 
The wireless telephone and the other 
marvels that came with it into every typi- 


cal American home made common such 
Cupid’s darts were put 


love stories as this. 


aside for the singing spark that circles the __ 


world and will some day laugh even at the 
grim chill of interstellar spaces. 


They had never met, and if Juliet’s | 


father had his way they never would. 

Hubert Kingsland was the young presi- 
dent of Ross-Radio, the mammoth corpo- 
ration that manufactured and marketed the 
new Kingsland driverless motor car, one of 
the many marvels oF the radio telephone 
acer, 

This was a car which eliminated. all 
chauffeurs. It needed no human hand to 


y 
" ms . 


oo tag 
guide it. 


care to drive their own machines. _ 
An outgrowth of the first successful ex- 


periments in driving and controlling auto- 


mobiles, submarines, torpedoes, 
planes by means of the wireless telegraph 


—— 


and air- 


spark, the Ross-Radio was a luxurious ve- 


hicle which its owner could order from the 


garage by merely speaking into his or her 
- radio-telephone. 


The car would roll to the door as though 


x guided by an expert chauffeur, but empty 


as the day it was assembled. 


‘Then it was equally simple to notify the 


-Ross-Radio central control station whither 


_ the owner wished to be driven, settle back 


among the cushions and ride in security, 


safe in the knowledge that the all-seeing 


eyes of the wireless control staff would 


- guide one in and out of traffic to one’s 


destination. 


_ embarrassing situations. 


The elimination of the auicus was not 
only a saving in money, it avoided many 
: : Parents of weal- 
thy heiresses jumped at the opportunity of 


- sending their daughters out in cars from 


which all trace of good-looking, fortune- 
hunting young chauffeurs was removed. 


Hubert Kingsland was making an immense 
success of this newest development in wire- 
less electrical communication. He first 
saw Juliet Mercer at a charity bazaar. The 
instant his blue eyes met her brown ones 


across a room filled with people a spark 


leaped between them as the shrieking, vi- 


: brant vital Marconi spark leaps through 


ether at the touch of the master’s key: 


In a flash Hubert Kingsland’s heart was - 


short circuited. The wonder is that the 


high ampereage of that jolt did not burn 


out his coils on the spot. 
This was love. He needed no broadcast 
to tell him that. 
“His immediate reaction was to seize a 
passing stranger and demand of him the 
girl’s name. When he heard it he groaned. 
The daughter of Kendrick Mercer, multi- 


- millionaire radio magnate, was not for him! 


Kendrick Mercer was Kingsland’s pow- 
erful business rival. “Kingsland had fore: 
stalled Mercer’s hired staff of experts in 
the practical application of the telegraph 


: It was becoming immensely pop- 
ular with people of wealth who often do not 
: ish ie pe a 


- room at her, his heart starved with. longing. 


“WJZ in Newark, her subject being, “ How 


daughter of the inventor of the telekinete- 
‘Scope, now in general use, not to. take 


Mercer never conga nal a never forgave 
His rugged, vital personality repelled — 
and was repelled by his young rival with — 
that same unreasoning, cosmic force that 
actuates like poles of magnetism when ney, 5 
approach, . : a 
Knowing that he dared not accost this 4 
wonderful girl, Kingsland had stood at the — 
bazaar for an hour and looked across a — 


That night he tuned his radio transmit- 
ter to three hundred and sixty meters, the — 
public broadcasting wave. All over the © 
United States—in city homes, on isolated — 
farms, on ships at sea, and even in the si- 
lent desert—listeners gathered -before the — 
recelving instruments to- enjoy the daily, 
programs of stories, lectures, music, and — 
news sent out on that same wave length. 

Interrupting this program, indecorous as 
a drunken man in church, came the frantic — 
call of Kingsland, “Juliet Mercer! fuliet—.” 4 

His high potential sent the call around 


the world. Leyden, Holland, reported q 
hearing it. It was picked up in the Trans- — 
vaal; in the mountains of Indo-China. 


For three days Kingsland called in vain. — 
_ Juliet Mercer, surfeited, weary of the — 
public amusement programs, was not lis- ~ 
tening at her radio telephone. : ; 

Then it chanced that: Mme. Lillian Ko- | 
salsky, the world’s best known beautiful ~ 
woman was scheduled to talk from Station © 


I Eat and Keep My Girlish Figure.” - 
With ae lover’s inspiration Kingsland — 
knew that even his lovely Juliet could not — 
forego listening to this. Thus he found — 
her again. Since that day he had wooed — 
Juliet by radio telephone. a 
Their meetings were clandestine, tuned Ee 
to Kingsland’s secret wave length, seven 
hundred and sixty-seven meters. i 
Juliet had told a white fib when she said 4 
she never had seen Hubert Kingsland. She 7 
had looked at him that very morning. 
It would be ridiculous to expect the 


peek at her mysterious | wooer. 


Z eT 
e 


of a principal used i in tle 

rapt first. photog graphic portraits 

or Paris to. New York in 1921. 

_ Knowing the location of a given person 

or scene it was possible to concentrate this 

_ instrument and bring a distant giMaiees 

before one’s eyes. 

moc, Vhat morning Juliet had stolen to her 

| father’s experimental laboratory in the 

| grounds of the estate, taking advantage of 
his absence on his daily constitutional of 
one hour. 


She focused the telekinetescope on Hu- 


bert Kingsland’s apartment in Gramercy 
Park and her eye intruded upon Kingsland 
doing the Daily Dozen. 

With maidenly modesty she blotted out 
the picture and waited until the young man 

_ had shaved, bathed, and dressed and was 
- eating his bachelor breakfast. 

She studied him then thoughtfully, de- 

liberately—a slim, purposeful, modern girl 

making up her mind about a young man 
who nightly crowded the already over- 
crowded ether with protestations of his 
love. 

Hubert inetant glanced up from his 
breakfast, his eyes meeting hers. Though 
_it was but a counterfeit of him she saw 
preted on the screen of silver glass, be- 
tween his eyes and hers she felt the leap 

of that same vital spark that had shocked 
Kingsland’s heart a few days before. 
Juliet knew she loved Hubert Kingsland. 


tt: 


oe. < SILENCE. 
© the ether. 
juliet, tense on the wicker lounge, lis- 
_tened with beating heart for her father’s 
footstep. In his bachelor apartment in 
: Gramercy Park, Manhattan, Hubert Kings- 
land listened. 

‘Kendrick Mercer had been shut in his 
aboratory for the last nineteen days. He 
_ was working out a new invention. He cut 
himself off from all intercourse, even from 
l radio communication when he wrestled 
h the cosmos for these secrets that made 
rich and powerful. , = 
x ( ept for his constitutional of exactly 


Not even static whispered in 


tion. 


one hour, taken each morning, he remained __ 
a ‘voluntary prisoner—a prisoner of ambi- 


But at any moment te might finish the — | 


task. Juliet lived in terror of that moment. 
Suppose he had finished now? 
he had heard! - 


The golden moon made faint luminosity. 


A breeze whispered secrets to the honey- 


Suppose _ 


suckle on the balcony. There was no other : 


sound. ; 
¢¢ Juliet! bP) \ Mo 


Kingsland’s whisper was tense and fear- is 


ful. 


Loverlike he feared the worst from this 


dread silence. 
Juliet whispered back, “ Hush! 
it’s all right. I want to bé sure—”’ 
They listened. 


I think 


Juliet said presently in a more norital> 


tone, ‘‘ False alarm! Papa’s been caged up 


in his library so long you never can tell — 
And it’s been so dull 
here? He won’t let me go out a step without © 
him, won’t let me see anybody he hasn’t 
Sick* 


when he’ll break out. 


approved beforehand. I’m sick of it! 


of the house and the books and the horses ~ 


and dogs and the grounds, and sick to death 


of the fellows that father thinks are fit : : 
Oh, Hubert, if only you 


company for me! 


could— 
Kingsland broke in firmly: 
“ See«here. “I’ve ‘got. to: talk <to your 
fathers? = be 
“No! No, 10” 


Fees. oT have. 


miles away from you? Think again! T’m 


going ‘to tune to your father’s special wave ._ 


And I’m going to! So. 
you think I’m satisfied to spend my life — 


length the moment he gets through this _ 


work of his, and I’m going to say to him—” 
‘“* Hubert! You mustn’t! 
do something awful if he finds out. 
ise me—”’ 
“No promises! 


Prom- 


I'm sick of this, I tell 


you! Good Heaven! Don’t you suppose I 


Oh, he—he’ll 


want to see you, to stand near you, totouch 


your hand, your hair, your lips—’’ 
“ Now, Hubert, you must promise me—” 
‘“‘ See here, I love you, Juliet—” 
“ Uh-huh!” 
“You love me, don’t you?” — 
“T— Uhth!” |. eo 


: at Sweetheart!” : ieee 4 
Kingsland’s voice rose in ecstatic shout. 
Crash! . 


The loud speaking radio phone receiver 


2 had been struck a blow by a heavy fist. 


House and balcony sprang aglow at the 
turn of an electric switch. Juliet Mercer 
cowered speechless in the presence of her 


irate father. 


Sa oe EN 


ate Juuzer, who is that young man?” 
Kendrick Mercer radiated cold, veno- 


- mous rage. 


The radio millionaire was like some high 


power wire that has grounded on a wet 


pavement. A deadly aura surrounded him. 
It was suicide to touch him. 
~The blow of his angry fist had smashed 


the carved Rennaisance cabinet in which 


the loud speaking radio receiver was 


housed. 


A big man, just turning fifty, he stood 
bristling, the white hair bushing out in dis- 


array about his finely modeled head. 


For all-his wealth, Kendrick Mercer came 


of common stock. He began his electrical 
career as motorman on a Manhattan cross- 


- town line where he learned to swear out- 


De 


rageously at newly arrived aliens who un- 


derstood .but six words of English. Even 


truck drivers kept out of the path of his 


~ street-car! 


Then came Piper hity 4 in the first pub- 


lic furor over the radio telephone. 


Mercer invented the only practicable 
loud. speaker that would work with the 
cheap galena crystal receiving sets. His 


fortune was founded on this early success. 
Later, with all the intensity of a charac- 


ter typical of the land of opportunity, he 


had applied himself to the mastery of the 


secrets of the. wireless wave and ranked 


himself with the world’s foremost electri- 


cal inventors. 
But in moments of intense excitement he 


reverted to his cruder, early days of the 


} bat that tone. 
and let them play over his angry features 


street. corner and the street-car. 

‘“Who is that fresh sya Kendrick 
Mercer roared. 

His daughter knew the weapon to com- 
She raised her brown eyes 


* 


- Juliet. 


‘Well—well, who is it? 


choose my own companions— 


Julie. 


- calmness she was. ian: om fer 
_ Her voice was icy as she said, ‘ 
me, father, you were saying—” = 

“Come here!” Mercer ordered. | 

Juliet did not stir, except to raise ee 3 
delicate eyebrows in twin arches of penne - 
unpleasant surprise at his rudeness. 4 

Mercer added with more polish, but in — 
anger unabated, “I want to talk to be : 
Please come in here.” — : 

Juliet rose, concealing her elation at win- — 
ning the firs: skirmish.“ Very well, father.” | 

Mercer indicated a chair and his daugh- — 
ter seated herself. “ Now,” said he firmly, — 
‘““T want to know the name of that. young : 
man who had the nerve to call you ‘ sweet- 
heart ’ with all of New York, Long Island, 
Connecticut, J ersey and part. of Pend. a 
vania listening in. Come, what’s his 
name— 

“ Really, father—” a 

‘““What’s his name? T’ll teach that big 
boob to get fresh = my girl on a public © 
broadcasting wave—’ a 

Juliet said firmly, “ Will yout please © 
listen! That was not wave three hundred — 
and sixty. .It was his own private wave—” — 

“A private wave! Oho! So this young 4 
man has a wave length all to himself, eh? 
Who is this ex-" 
clusive Johnny with a wave length of 
his own? Spill it, girl, spill it!” 

‘‘ T will tell you the man’s name,” Juliet j 
answered with dignity. ‘“ But frst I think © 
it’s time we had an understanding. Father, — 
I’m old enough to manage my own affairs. 
I want to tell you that I resent being treated — 
longer as a mere child: I’m not a scandal- — 
walker nor a dumdora, and I very much — 
object to being caged up in this house and — 
having all my men friends handpicked for 4 
me. I’m a woman and [ none a right to 


: 


ic 


“Ym the best judge of your affairs,’ 4 
Mercer answered grimly. ‘‘ Come clean, 4 
What’s that fellow’s name?” a 

“I’m not trying to conceal his name,” — 
Juliet replied. “I’m not ashamed of know- 4 
ing him—yes! and loving him, too! Be-— 
cause I do love him; you hear?> Id 
You might have known all about him an 
time during the last two weeks we 


2 Sere 


we 


him just once—” ge 


ey it a she cas you must RnOW . it, he is 
Hubert Kingsland— 
“Kingsland! 

~ Kingsland?” — 
 “T said Hubert Kingsland—” 

“ Kingsland, who makes the driverless 
P Gvvene?” 


Did you say Hubert 


“Ves, father, Hubert Kingsland, the 
| head of Boss Radin.” 
s- God!” 


The single ejaculation came from Ken- 
- drick Mercer’s lips with passion ses was 
terrible. 
s He eyed his daughter silently, a strange, 
wild gleam in his cold gray eye. 
Juliet waited trembling. 


a : V. 
_ Kenprick MeErceEr’s enforced calm was 
| far more menacing because of its sugges- 
tion of tragedy to come. And the look on 
sl _ his face was a look of triumphant hate. 
A smile, unholy in its glee, twisted his 

ae em, thin lips. 

~ “ Flubert Kingsland!’’ Mercer repeated. 
“Yes, father. We—we love each other 
_dearly—”’ | | | 
Mpa, <6 Bah!” 
“Tsay we do! Ilovehim. i will marry 
him whenever he names the day.” 
“Bah, again! Puppy love. Idiocy! 
ow often have you met this man—” 
'“ We have never met.” 
- Mercer started. “ What—” 

“No, we have never met. He saw me, 


3 And 
morning I looked at him through the 
ekinetescope. I—father, I tell you 


show you something.” 


screen of the telekinetescope. 


nile « You're. going to meet. ia soon. : 
ere. To-night. You're going: to ‘meet : 


“Father! What—” | os 
“And once will be a plenty,” Mercer a 
went on. “ You hear? A plenty! When _ 


I get through telling this Hubert Kingsland 
where to get off in his relation to this family 
you needn’t be worried about ever seeing 
him again. You won’t! That poor fishis 


through—” os 
Juliet had turned pale. Her lips moved 
stiffly. ae 


She stammered, 
you mean to do?” a 

Mercer only grimaced. Then his gaze ee 
softened, for he loved his only child. 

su juliet, I’m doing this for your own — 
good. Maybe it hurts now, but, Julie, your 
old man knows best! Don’t look: at me as 


“ Wh-what—what cdo 2 


if I was going to murder you, kid—” 


“What are you going to do?” Juliet 
webieper ed. A 
“ Come with me.” Mercer rose and took: - 

her arm, firmly but not eee Pb e 


He led his daughter out of a house, 
across the ily landscaped lawns now 
bathed in pallid blue light from the full — 
moon, into the low, one-story building of 
stone where he conducted all his -experi- 
ments in radio. — y 

Mercer stooped before the silvered glass 

He brought so 
a chair for his daughter. ae 

Juliet noted that an apparatus che faa os 
never seen before had been arranged on a 
low desk beside the screen. It looked very _ 
much like the old Marconi-sending appa- __ 


ratus, with telegraph key, coils, condensers, __ 


bulbs and lead wire to the antenne high 


above the roof of the laboratory. 


The girl was about to ask the meaning. 


of this when her father began to speak 
again. 


“Hubert Kingsland is through. From 


to-night on, Julie, he’s a dead one—a dud. 


He’s not the man_for my little girl—” 
“ Father!” 
“ Believe me, your old man knows best! 


He’s not the man for you. I don’t ask great 
riches from my future son-in-law, Julie. 
I’ve got enough for all of us. 


But I do . 


branch off. But not now! 


 i30" 


ask that he should be an ordinary suc: 


cess— 
the. very idea! Hubert Kneeland is 
_ making millions out of Ross-Radio. Every- 
body that can afford one is buying his 
driverless cars. Everybody. Why, in a 
few years he will be a bigger success than 
you are—” 
“Nope.” Mercer shook his head, 
smiling coldly. ‘‘ Looked that way for a 
while, I grant you. Looked as if he had 
me out on a branch and was sawing the 
No, not any 
more, Julie! I’m here to tell you, my girl, 
that Kingsland from this night on is going 
to make about as much noise in the world 
as the lone clam in a boarding-house chow- 
der. And this’—Mercer laid his hand lov- 
ingly on the new apparatus standing on the 
- desk—“ this is the torpedo that will sink 
him!” | 

“What is it?” Juliet gasped. 

Her father did not answer the question. 
Instead he said: “ Tune up to Kingsland’s 
wave length. See if you can reach him—” 

Julie shrank back with a little cry of 
alarm. 

“ Vou’re going to hurt him—kill him—” 

“‘ Stuff! Do I look like a gunman or a 
thug? I won’t touch him—’” 

“Then talk to him yourself.” 
~ “No, I want you to. I want you to ask 
that young man to do you one little favor. 
Just have him order around his Ross-Radio 
car and sit down in it and wait—” 

Juliet cried pias “TI won’t! 
see him hurt! Yo 

“ Murderer nothing! Do what ‘ say. I 
give you my sacred promise all I’m going 
to do is bring that young man out here and 
talk to him a few minutes. After that—” 

““ Bring him here?” 

“TJ said bring him here—” 

“Why, you can’t. Not unless he wants 
to come. If I asked him—” . 

“Tisten, Julie, you won’t have to ask 
him. You needn’t ask him anything ex- 
cept to go sit in his driverless flivver. I'll 
do the rest—” 2 

“Do you think you can make Hubert 
‘go anywhere he doesn’t want to go?” Ju- 
liet demanded scornfully. 

“Don’t think at all. I know it—” 


I vo 


_ cars. 


~ ARGOSY-ALLSTOR SS oe 


ve hihi’ you — kidnap him. 


‘the Radio central control station was made ca 


especially to prevent things. like that! | 
They don’t kidnap millionaires any more— _ 
not when they ride in Kingsland patent — 
Why, they give them a special in- 
surance policy against kidnaping. You try 
to bring Hubert here against his will and 
see what the central control station does _ 
to you!” 


“All right! If that’s so, you haven’t 


anything to be afraid of, have your? Will 
you ask him what I tell you?” — 
Juliet hesitated. , 
“Tf he’s a better man than I am this 


will prove it,” her asa argued. 

“ I—I don’t think— 

“ And if he’s a better man than Lam, you — 
can do as you damn please about marrying — 
him, so there—” : 

“ Father, I—” 

_“ Afraid your smart young Romeo is go- 
ing to get the worst of it, are you?” Ken- 
drick Mercer sneered. 

Never]??? | 

With scorn of him patent in every move, — 
Juliet plugged in her radio transmitter and — 
spun the tuning dial on her wrist. 

The battle had begun! 


VE. 


Cuiick! Sput-sput-sputter! ‘ 
“Hello, hello, hello.- Hubert—yoo-hoo!” — 
Juliet’s girlish voice stabbed the ether — 
in musical notes. - . 
Silence. No answer came back. Again ; 
she called, and yet again. But no answer. — 
“ Out flirting with some other girl!” 
Kendrick Mercer sneered. ‘ 
His daughter shot him a glance of proud — 
defiance. : 
“* Hubert! 
hello—” , 
Never had she called Hubert Kingsland © 
before and failed of instant response. a 
Juliet trembled with premonitions of 4 
some tragedy. 4 
“ Hey, wait!” her father cried. “ Well 4 
see if he’s home. The telekinetescope!” _ 
Mercer’s fingers spun the adjustment 
dial of the far-seeing camera eye. ‘“ Where 
does this mutt live?” he growled. oy 


Hubert Kingsland. Hello, 


‘the ieee screen a brown- stone hisise 
appeared as if-by some magic. Mercer 
turned a dial. The exterior of the dwelling 
faded and a reception hall followed, then 
- drawing room, a library, an alcove off 


the library. The telekinetescope was 
e | acirching the place room by room. 
\. 16 A- eye -h! 22 
(a Aha! 7 


They exclaimed simultaneously at ne 
 presentiment of the cozy little alcove off 
_ fhe library. The lights were turned low. 
A young man sat before a carved radio re- 
ceiving. cabinet, listening. 

He was a handsome, athletic chap of less 
_ than thirty years, who wore a silken house 
jacket in place of the dinner coat he had 
discarded for comfort this warm evening. 

His attitude suggested complete absorp- 

_ tion in the message coming from the radio 
telephone. Once he looked upward and 
sighed dreamily, and the hot ash of his 
cigarette burned a hole in the expensive 
rug at his feet. 

_ Juliet sighed, ecstatically. 

“Tt’s he, father. That’s Hubert—” 
“J damn well know that!” Mercer 
growled brutally. : 
enough! What’s he listening to—” 
“Father! You can’t help but like him, 


- 


"grew wide with appeal. 
- Mercer shook his head with ominous 


“Don’t look any better than the rest of 
vem to me! No, Julie dear! I tell you 
this fellow’s a dead one. Hey, wait! I’ve 


guessed it. He’s listening to the public 


ir ing ae consummate art, t Chop s 
rE mat 


“Seen the pup often 


chair. A smile illumined his face. 


response, “ Sweetheart!” 


_ Juliet ¢ ea, again, o « Hubert, “yoo-hoot” 
ae Father and daughter. saw, in the tele- — 
: kinetescope, the young man start from Es a 
snatched up a radio telephone transmitter Co 
and the laboratory rang with his instant 


Ree a he 


“That’s.a heck of a way to talk to a 
decent girl with all Long Island listening!” — 


Kendrick Mercer roared. “ For cat’s sake, 


put him on his private wave length if he 


goes on like that. 
say?” 


Kingsland adjust his tuning dial. 
“ Well, 
claimed. 


go on, tell him!” Mercer ex- 


What ’l] the mneipiens ie 


Juliet gave the De AG and they saw co 


Juliet hesitated. She nine an appeal : 


ing gaze on her grim old father. 


‘s If he’s the guy you think he is, he'll : 
do that much for you—unless, of ae 


he’s scared—” 

“JI forget the message—” 

“Just ask him to order his Ross-Radio 
to the door and go out and sit in it, that’s 
alk? 


Juliet spoke into the transmitter: “Aue 


bert, will you do something for me?” : 
“Will I? Just you say—” es 
“Order your car to the door—” 


On the silver screen they saw Bie e 
land’s instant obedience as he spoke into— 
connected with | ae 


another transmitter, 
central control station. 
“ Now go out and get in it. 
wait—”’ 
Kingsland ran to a closet, que tis 


And—and 


coat and a light topcoat and started from. 


the library. ; 3 
“ Hubert!” Julieta rang anzious: 
ly. ‘‘ Sweetheart, you—I—” 
“ Enough!” 


Kendrick Mercer snatched the transmit- _ 
ter out of his daughter’s hand. He also — 


pulled a switch that disconnected her with — . 


the aérial. 
“Now watch!” he bade her, 
the telkinetescope rapidly. 


They saw Kingsland emerging from fe 


adjusting | 


house. A Ross-Radio of the popular road- — 


ster type was rolling up to the curb as he 
came out. 
control of the Kingsland central station. — 


It was driverless, moving under 


Huet: Kiana without — hesitation” 
_ jumped into the car and sat down. 
He looked puzzled, but not afraid. 
, © His ‘perfect love included also perfect 
faith in Juliet. 
~ “ Ha-ha!” laughed Kendrick Mercer. 
In the laboratory the grim old man. 
- pressed his finger on the telegraphic key. 
ee A spark of high potential screamed into 
the night. 

‘“‘ Watch, watch, my girl!’? Mercer bade, 
pointing at the scene in the telekinetescope. 

They saw the roadster leap from the 

curb at full speed. It swerved violently 
into the street, rounded the corner of 
Gramercy Park on two wheels, rounded 
again into Twenty-First Street, skidding 
violently on a bit of wet pavement, and 
shot up Fourth Avenue. 
. The telekinetescope, adjusted rapidly by 
Mercer to follow the car’s flight, widened 
its vision, taking a bird’s-eye view of the 
city streets. 

Kingsland’s@car, reduced to iyi size now, 
shot on, its headlights gleaming into the 
night. 

Behind him, around him, before him on 
the avenue and the cross streets, other au- 


tomobiles crawled about, little black bugs 


with luminous eyes. 

Kendrick Mercer’s hand, on the tele- 
graph key, sent sparks crashing across the 
ether. 

Juliet shrieked. 

“Father! Father, what are you doing! 
Father—” ) 

Mercer broke into hoarse laughter. 

_ “Watch!” he then burst out loudly. 
‘Watch, Julie! | Where’s Kingsland’s 
control station now? Why doesn’t it in- 
ferterer’. Why?) -Becausewit can't, At 
can’t! Beaten, by Heaven! Lashed to the 
mast! Licked to a frazzle. I’m the boss 
of Kingland’s car now. You hear? I’m 
the boss—” 
“Father! You mean—” 
“Watch, girl! You'll see. Kingsland 
- goes where I direct him after this. All his 
carseare under my control. Hubert®Kings- 
land is my meat. I have discovered the 
_master spark!” 
Kendrick Mercer roared with exultation. 
“Mine!” he declared. ‘“‘ My meat! He 
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oon mie i say: and. where I . 


control station can guide him now. Poth eat 
him at his own game!” ; wees 


VIL. 


Kenprick Mercer talked on, ic voice 
hoarse with exultation. 

““T have found the master spark. The 
high -potential that controls it all. With it 
I can blanket Kingsland’s cars, stop them 
dead, start them, take them away from his 
control stations whenever I choose. In my 
hands Kingsland is helpless as a child! 

“To-morrow morning when the world © 
knows this Ross-Radio will go to the wall 
with a smash they can hear clear down to 
hell. Ill junk every car they have built! 
I'll ruin Kingsland. Ruin him!” 

Juliet stared aghast at the grim old in- — 
ventor. Girl that she was, she knew enough 
about radio to understand this staggering 
announcement. 

.Mercer’s master spark controlled the 
Kingsland — control _stations themselves. 
Screaming through the ether it overrode — 
Ross-Radio power and put the Kingsland — 
cars completely at the mercy of ines 
rival. 

Kendrick Mercer started to mult again, 
‘T told you this pup was a dead one—” | 

But Juliet’s.scream interrupted. Juliet’s sa 
hand clutched at his arm. 

“Father! Watch the road. Look out!” 

In the telekinetescope they saw that the — 
roadster, speeding north on Manhattan Is- — 
land, had reached the point where Fourth 
Avenue runs abruptly into Grand Central — 
station. 

Here the driveway makes a turn west, 
then north, then east again, to round the ~ 
huge granite structure. In his madness — 
Mercer had left the car unheeded. It was | 
dashing straight for the looming granite — 
cliff. A second more and all would be over. | 

Kendrick Mercer blanched. His hand ~ 
shook violently as he seized the control key, ~ 
swerved the roadster west, north, east, and — 
finally into the avenue’s continuation. 

On the silver screen of the telekinete- — 
scope they saw violent agitation in the 
southbound traffic as the car rounded the 
corners at top speed, swerving erratically, 


‘hey ‘saw it soot into the tfc way. 
A tiny figure sprang out to halt it—a 
bridge traffic policeman! 
_ The roadster shot past him. The man 
: ~ barely saved his own life by jumping. 
“ The roadster was near the Long Island 
_ City shore now. Mercer, his eyes glued 
. to the rapidly shifting panorama in the 
- telekinetescope, turned on Juliet a face 
~ gone suddenly as pale as paper. 
Julie!” he gasped. ‘‘I don’t know the 
way to Flushing!” 
-Kingsland’s roadster stopped with.a sud- 
- denness that sent it skidding against the 
bridge railing. 
Passing cars veered in erratic lines to 
avoid collision. 
_ Kendrick Mercer chattered: ‘“ Well? 
How about it? Think, Julie, think! I 
can’t keep him standing there all night. 
‘That speed cop ‘will telephone ahead— 
; theyll get him—”  -- 
: Juliet’s face was white as her father’s. 
She pressed her hands to her throbbing 
~ temples. 
‘“ T know!” she cried. 
Wait!” 
She raced across the: room to a shelf of 
volumes, scientific reports, textbooks, all 
manner of stuff. Her trembling hands be- 
gan throwing them to the floor. 
glad cry she recognized the blue bound 
volume she sought and began pawing over 
its multitudinous pages. 
_ “Route 421, Binghampton to Oneonta, 
no, no! Route 553, Buffalo to Niagara. 
Dear God! Here! Sea Cliff to Long 
Beach—I’m getting closer— reverse of 
Route 86, not that! At last! Here, listen, 
‘ather! 
“Long Island City, east end of Queens- 
boro Bridge — that’s where we are now! 
straight out from bridge with trolley, that’s 
ht, follow the trolley. Now, now, oh, 
ng Immediately turning left on Crescent 
ae five-tenths mile. Four corners, turn 


“ The route book! 


ne 


With a 


n Webster ee eet father— 


Well, el: fat it, Pa ae to, Aare i 
That flivver cut in, 
though—” Se 
They saw the poailstnt whest erratically < 
barely missing an oncoming trolley car. 
“ Father! 
Beads of sweat started to Kendrick Mer- 
cer’s pallid face. His master spark stut- 


tered orders to the radio car. 


‘“ There!” he cried. ‘‘ Now which way?” 2 
“Out Webster, under Elevated. End of 
avenue, meeting trolley, turn left on saigsort ae 
son Avenue—” eGR 

“Hey! Watch yourself, you big ae i 3 
Watch your step!” 
Kendrick Mercer was bellowing at ‘the 


phantom presentiment of a moving van, re 


lumbering in the roadster’s path. : 

He swerved the roadster past the huge 
vehicle and its right side wheels went into 
the ditch. : 

Juliet cried, “ Father! Don’t pass to bite ae 
right! Always to the left, always—why, = 
father—why— 

The girl’s words ended in a shriek of ter- 
rified surprise. A new discovery left her 
speechless with horror, Aes 

She gasped finally, ‘“ Father—you—you 
—never—drove—an — automobile — in—- 
your life!” : 

VUL. 


TRUE! Every word of it! oa 

Kendrick Mercer was driving a motor Se 
car for his first time. 

This powerful roadster, snatched Gen 
the guidance of Kingsland’s radio control . 
staff was his first venture on the highway. _ 

Mercer had chauffeured a street car. 
Then he was a young man, living in a little - 
flat, just married. 

On the roof of he vist building he had 
stretched a bare copper wire, one of the 
hundreds of thousands of amateur receiving 
aerials all over New York at the time. 

In his hours off duty he amused himself 
with his ten dollar crystal detector radio. 
telephone set. 

One day he devised the Mercer loud 
speaker. 
lionaire through his invention. 

He was.too busy then to learn to drive an 
automobile. He hired chauffeurs to do it. 


I can make it, ak 


Look out—that inorses—t - a 


A few days later he was a mil- _ 


growled. 
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- The man who had diceipene ial spark. - . : 
he was driving a ‘motor car ye radio con- a 
‘trol. 
Street crosstown line. 


- that would ruin the powerful Ross-Radio 
automobile control system himself shad 
never mastered the art of driving. And 
Hubert Kingsland was speeding in the 


roadster along Jackson Avenue seems aac! 


at his mercy. 

Juliet recognized fully her lover’s peril. 
She, too, was helpless. Only her father un- 
derstood the new wireless control. 

_ Lucky for them all that Jackson Avenue 
is long and there was time to recover from 
this shock. 

_ Mercer regained a little courage. 

“Well, I’m driving now, ain’t: 12? he 
“Vou see me—” 

‘“ But father! Listen, please! Stop him! 
Oh, ue him before something awful hap- 


 pens— 


“Never!” her father ey “T said 
1d bring him to this house, and I will—” 

- Juliet grasped his arm ae pointed to the 
‘silver screen. ‘‘ Look! Motorcycle po- 
- lice—the speed cops!” 

Down the dimly lighted road, in pursuit 
of the roadster, they saw the lights of two 
motorcycles. They were gaining rapidly. 
Now they were but a block distant—a 
half block—twenty feet—ten feet— 
Kendrick Mercer laughed savagely. 
_“ Look!” he cried. ; 
The master spark shrieked again. 
Has dropped back, baffled. 
They wabbled to the side of the road. 
Stopped! oe 
“Burned out their magnetos by my 


The 


spark.” Mercer laughed. ‘“ Which way 
now, Julie? Here’s Flushing Bay on the 
left.” 


‘“‘ Cross drawbridge over Flushing Creek, 
that’s right. Cross Main Street— Oh! 
look out for that ash wagon! Look out—”’ 

The slow moving vehicle was blocking 
the roadster’s progress. Mercer slowed the 
roadster to a crawl. 

In his excitement he did a curious thing 
_ then. He leaned forward, as if from a win- 
dow, and filled the quiet laboratory with 
language that choked the air. 

His right hand grasped the telegraph key 
as it used to grasp his street car controller. 
His right foot thudded at the floor as if to 
sound the warning gong. 
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tracks across drawbridge, ten three, Dou- 


‘on North Hempstead Turnpike. 


cr or the: omens Kendricl 
He lived again his days of the a | 


“Holy cats!” he exclaimed sudidal ad 
blushed a deep red, “I forgot this thing | 
didn’t run on rails! a 

With a sheepish grin he swerved the 
roadster to the left and shot past the ash 
wagon. 
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IX. 


2 
STRAIGHT through Flushing along Broad- 
way the roadster sped at the command of — 
Kendrick Mercer’s master spark. ee 

From the route book Juliet read: 
“* Fork, Park in center; bear right under 
R. R. on Broadway Father, sound your 
horn!” 

‘Good Lord! Forgot the darn thine had 
a horn!” 

Mercer sent another signal by his wire- 
less control key that actuated the roadster’ s 
siren. 

“Now on to Bayside. Straight chrotish: 
Join trolley from left, nine eight, and follow 


glaston Manor, straight through with trol- 
ley— Do you have to speed like that, fa- 
ther?” 

Mercer wheeled on her with a growl. 

““Who’s driving this car, me or you? 
Maybe you think you can do better!” 

Juliet’s terrified gaze was on the moving — 
picture of the roadster, careening down the 
lonely road under the big moon, bounding 
horribly when it struck holes in the paving, — 
wabbling from side to side under her fa- 
ther’s unpracticed steering hand. 

There rode Hubert Kingsland, her lover, 


at the mercy of an unskilled driver! How 
would it end? om 
“Mind that route book!” her father — 


snarled. 

With a start Juliet turned her eyes to the ~ 
page. “Fork, papa, keep right. That’s — 
Manhasset coming. Bear right with trolley q 
Now | 
watch closely for the stone clock tower at — 
three corners—there! Turn left, leaving — 
trolley. Please don’t speed so! Please— _ 
Oh, oh, oh!” 4 ae 

« Cats!” Mercer groaned. 


In the headlight ae they read a sign? 


ROAD UNDER REPAIR 
Detour Ni a 


As sey stared and hesitated, two more 
police motorcycles appeared pee behind, 
- rushing toward the roadster. 


“Damn those cops!” Mercer swore. 
*“ Must have telephoned ahead again!” 

He swerved the roadster about. It shot 
past the oncoming motorcycles at top speed. 
The motorcycles checked their flight, 
e, wheeled and came on in pursuit. 

: “* Where’s that side Mercer growled. 
a *“ Where in heck—” __ 
21 Fherel....See the -sign on ie tree? 
Quick!” 


It bounded over ruts, lurching 
Behind it~the motor- 


try. road. 
_ from side to side. 
cycles held on. 

~  * Damn them!” Mercer swore. 
watch!” 

_. He pressed the control key, sending the 
radio signal that would cripple the pursuers, 
The spark missed! 

_ _Mercer’s fingers rattled the key frantical- 
ly. Something was wrong! The motor- 
cycles held on with grim purpose. 

_ Over a wooden bridge, up a long hill, 
past farmhouses where all was dark, past 
country homes, a few lights still glowing, 
the roadster fled and the police came on be- 


té Now 


: The rush of wind from the eadaey sent 
t ila to the ditch. ab saw it rise, 


PD : on ied tts a ee of agony. 
- streamed off his forehead. Hi 


The roadster left the turnpike for a coun- 


poe 


Be ecualiy: to send the Ee that would 
stop pursuit. + 
The cosmos had laid some new pao e 8 
static to humble this mortal who presumed 
to steal its secrets. Mercer could gee 
the car, but not the pursuers. sas 
The roadster’s speed was frightful! of 
Down a long hill, the white highway gleam- _ 
ing in vague phosphoresence before them. — 
Past a blackamnith shop, a general store, 
round a turn— — i aoe 
What was that? iy 
Juliet screamed. : 
Kendrick Mercer slowed Hubert Kies | 
land’s car to a crawl rapidly as he dared, eC . 
stopped it dead. 


2 


Too late! 3 
The roadster had passed the warning a 
crossed boards that said: es 


STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


RAILROAD CROSSING 


It stood motionless, straddling the iron | 
rails, 
scended slowly. Before it across the tracks — 
another barrier closed. And round a bend ~ 
came a blinding glare of light, the besdnent ie 
of the oncoming locomotive. s 

The headlight’s glare made day of ee a 
darkness, showed the pursuing motorcycles. 
halted outside the barrier, their riders dis- — 
mounted and gesticulating at the helpless — 
car; showed Hubert Kingsland, seated in 
the roadster, in the path of destruction. __ 

“Jump!” Juliet screamed. “ Hubert! 
Jump—” 

He could hear et now. Her radio was: 
disconnected. Hubert Kingsland did not 
know Juliet screamed at him. Lacking — 
orders from her he sat still, ready to prove 
his faith in Juliet to the moment of death 
itself. ee 

Kendrick Mercer swayed siddily. ie 
eyes started from their sockets. His nerve-_ * 


Behind it a mechanical barrier de- 


ee hand clawed at the signal fee He. 
ee ia never comer? 69) ee | 
A motor siren sounded louie: tania re 
Ruber tires ripped 
through the gravel of the ove leading to_ 


io shook sa that he could not master it. — 
- Then with a mighty effart he regained 


: : -gelfcontrol. 


The master spark screamed. 
- Kingsland’se roadster leaped from the 
rails at full speed. It crashed through the 

‘barrier that closed the tracks. It sped on 
into the night. 

_ The Long Island express roared its flying 
tons across the very spot the roadster had’ 
stood scant seconds before. 


x: 


Jutiet had fainted. 

Her last conscious glance saw Hubert 
Kingsland helpless in the path of the Long 
Island express. Then came merciful ob- 
- livion. a 
Her father picked up the route book, 
- which had fallen from her nerveless fingers. 
Kendrick Mercer held the book in his 
left hand, reading its directions aloud to 
himself. His right hand clicked the control 
key. Of necessity now, he had slowed the 
roadster to a more moderate pace. 
Painfully, mile by mile, he traced out the 
highway and brought Kingsland nearer and 
ever nearer his mansion. 

Mercer had aged frightfully during that 
awful drive. His legs trembled so he could 
_ scarcely stand. The spark he clicked from 
his control key was faint, jumpy. The con- 
duct of the roadster was equally erratic. 

_ When the car barely missed collision with 
a picket fence Mercer gasped and shud- 
dered pitifully. When it overturned a pea- 
nut wagon on Main Street, Northport, the 
aged inventor almost collapsed: 

But the telekinetescope showed him Hu- 
bert Kingsland, his business rival, sitting 
unmoved, disdaining to show fear, armed 
with his ever) faith in the woman he 
loved. 

And Kendrick Mercer was spurred on by 
shame to match that love-inspired courage 
as best he might. 

Mercer worked on doggedly. He had 
lost all track of time, of distance, every- 
thing except the killing task of driving 
| Rihosland’s roadster by means of his 
master spark. 
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He fetes ane shuddered. : Wok id 


him to attention. 


the laboratory. 

The inventor started up with an excla- 
mation of astonishment. Could this be— 
at last—-could it possibly be Kingsland! 

The siren roused Juliet from her swoon. 
She pushed aside her father as she sprang 
to the door. 

She sped into the night, to the side of the 
roadster, leaped into it to enfold the aston- 
ished passenger in her arms. 

Kendrick Mercer tottered up to them. 

The inventor had to grasp the car’s 
fenties to keep from falling ina swoon. — 

The lovers clung fast to each other, and 
Kendrick Mercer swayed on his feet, 
breathing noisily, wiping his. fear-bedewed 
face with.a feeble, shaking hand. 

Juliet turned suddenly on her father. 
Her brown eyes burned with defiant anger. 

“Stand. aside!” she said harshly. 
‘Don’t you dare harm him. I love him— 
he loves me—we are going to be married 


the minute we can find a minister, and _ 


don’t try to interfere again!” 

“Wait!” Mercer gasped. 

The lovers, out of the car now and about 
to leave him, turned back. , 

: Kingsland, your hand, boy!” 

Kingsland, astonished, offered his hand. 
Kendrick Mercer shook it heartily. He did 
more. He drew Kingsland to his arms, 


hammered his shoulders with affectionate | 


blows. : 

“Kingsland!” Mercer exclaimed, “I 
meant to ruin you. You dared make love 
to Julie—my girl! I was going to smash 
you flat. I discovered the master radio 
spark that would junk the whole ay aik 
Radio concern in twenty-four hours— 

“So that’s what you did to my carl’ 
Kingsland exclaimed. 


“That’s what I did. And I meant to do 4 
worse to ‘he but no! No, you hear? Boy, — 


to-night we’ve demonstrated the greatest 
discovery since the radio telephone. We 


did it together, you by your courage, me | 
with my spark. For that help you deserve 
the best I’ve got—and the best P ve poe is” 


ey 


; priced: too happy. for words. 

| “Mercer burst out finally: “ Kingsland, 

-we’ve got to join forces. Your control sta- 

tions were good within a fifteen mile radius. 
My spark will work a hundred miles, may- 

‘be a thousand. With your cars. and my 

spark we'll start a business that’ll stand the 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
JENNIE LEE FINDS HER HOME. 

i “HE trail to Peter Gaunt’s ranch led 
a directly into the Gila’s territory. 
: The little, stove-in, hook-nosed pony 
Suge was riding had traveled the trail many 


and followed by Jennie Lee’s pinto, it gal- 
oped over hill and cafion, across mesa and 
dry wash and rutted creekbed for a killing 
iternoon’s ride. 

During the ride a tragedy of a curious 
otional sort approached its climax within 
ic ole of the captured girl. She had 


cry Juliet sprang into her 
ice> All three of them bau 


times before and, now urged on by whipping 


whole spon on iis stheael Doncthier a of os 
the kings of everything ra dio. 


the world the biggest news— 
Juliet stopped him there. | 4 
‘Bother, with your old radio!” she ex- 


claimed, slipping her arm one spe : < 


land’s. 

“Radio! That old stuff! 
are going to be married! ee 
news which is something of real importance . 
in this world!” a 


flibert oie oe 
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dreamed dreams of this little old ranch, pice 


turing it as it had been years before during — 
the happy years of her childhood. She re- 
membered the red tiles, a brilliant and 
beautiful contrast to the green of fan palms 
and the deep blue of the sky. There was 
always the memory of a tinkling fountain 


in the patio, the pungent smell of the tor- oo 
tillas frying on hot stones, the sharp a 


of pepperwood mingled with the sage of the 
desert wind. There was the sound of that 
wind through the branches and always a 
thrumming guitar of Pedro or some other 
of the stable mozos during the siesta. The 


tragedy was this: she was going back now MG 
This story began in the Argosy-Allstory Weekly for April 29. 


‘We'll give a 


Father, that’s _ 
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to the real background ‘of those ime, 


ae helpless, frantic, in the depths of despair. 
~The wild country which surrounded the 


old hacienda did not tend to mitigate her 
feeling of hopelessness. The long wind- 
swept plain was deserted, shorn of all for- 
age, naked of any relieving contour except 
bowlders that grew larger and more formid- 
able, cactus more gaunt and hideous. And 


then at sunset came the uplands of the. 


) ranch where a gently rolling prairie formed 
what had once been the grazing lands of 
Peter Gaunt’s herds. 

Suddenly came a breath of that heavily 
laden desert wind. The fragrance of the 
_ buckeye and the purple sage evoked a thou- 
sand old memories. It was through the 
sense of smell that she was first thrilled— 
that sense which is more poignant and 
_ powerful and lasting than any other. Jen- 
nie knew she was riding home. 

From then until she caught her first 
glimpse of the little tiled buildings; she 
forgot the fact that she was in bondage. 

“A stop here for a while so you can see 
your old birthplace,”’ Sugg said with a soft 
laugh. ‘“ And then with fresh mounts we 
will make for the border.” 

In the growing dusk the little ee of 
adobe houses, the corrals tucked away in a 
grove of Sirariich sycamore and madrone 
trees, all presented. a picture of serene 
beauty. The road wound down the face of 
a hill and passed before a small adobe wall 
to that part of the main ranch which the 
Mexican servants termed the portales. Jen- 
nie remembered how once she had climbed 
along the top of that wall hunting for nests 
of swallows. She had fallen; she recalled 
that her wrist was paining now as it had 
pained then in her mishap. She clutched 
at it where Henry Sugg had twisted it that 
afternoon, and the horror of this home- 
coming came back to her. 

They rode through the portales and the 
girl could see old tiled roofs, not the brilliant 
red against blue sky, but a dull, shabby gray 
because of the darkness. She looked down 
_ the long emparrado as her captor ordered 
her to dismount. Many a time she had run 
up and down that veranda under the check- 
ered shade of vines. Now the emparrado 
seemed strangely shortened and the veranda 


pene | 
wind and lay. strewn 


“The vines 


on the flagstone. She os ses 
at the wreck of her dreams. She saw the © 
forsaken fields in which her servants had 
grown melons, squashes and Mexican per- 
simmons. They were now like a weedy 
kitchen-yard littered with refuse, a waste 
of charred stubble surrendering to rivulets 
of sand. 

Sugg watched Jennie ccandicn. with the 
twilight still revealing the strange mute 
tragedy of her face. He could not refrain 
from asking, cruelly: 

‘‘ How does the old home strike you bi 3 
little queen?” 

She turned upon him fiercely. 

“You and your men have ruined this 
place! But it will come back to life. Tom 
Drury will crush the Gila Monster that has 
been crawling over this flagstone walk!” aust 

‘But enjoy it as much as you can in its — 
present state, ” the Gila laughed. “ Before — 
morning we will be on our way to Mexico. 
Will your Tom Drury have time enough to — 
restore the place by mee 

“ Perhaps!” | 

“In that case we will stay just long — 
enough to eat a good big meal before the — 
tedious journey. We will take old Domin- © 
go’s two ponies, which will be fresh, and — 
then, ride southward. I will buy you a ha- — 
cienda ten times larger than this, tucked : 
away in some cafion in Sonora or perhaps — 
Lower California!” | 

‘It won’t be more beautiful than this, | 
even as it is now in the dusk!” 3 

The Gila pounded on the big oaken door — 
and: waited. 3 

“In a week you will forget this place!” — 
He laughed. “ You will wipe it from your — 
memory. It will never have existed!” 4 

‘TI will forget it as it is now. But I will — 
never forget it as it was then!” 4 

The door opened. A little old Mexican © 
with a gray steel-like beard held up a jack- — 
lantern, its light falling on the faces of the © 
two. outside. 

‘All righto, Mex!” the Gila shouted. 4 
“Open, the place up for the bride and bride- 
groom.” : 

‘‘ Who are you?” the man cried fearfully. 

‘Tt makes no difference who I am. But 


oe ha A light came into the girl’s 
face. She remembered the caretaker who 
had transferred his allegiance from Gaunt 
to the outlaw band. It seemed to her as 


if the man had shrunk, shriveled up as pal- 
- pably as a sausage that is burned and 


wrinkled over a fire. 
‘““ Domingo!” she exclaimed incredulous- 
ly. “If it is little old Domingo, you will 
- remember Jennie Lee!” 


The old Mexican peered from under his: 


knitted white eyebrows. 

“Yes, 1 remember the maestro’ s little 
girl whe ran and played in the patio.”’ 

“Then you will help me. [I am in 
trouble!” 

Suge interrupted impatiently: 
~ “You will get us a dinner. Put tamales 
in the fire. Get some of that wine from 
the cellar.” 

““ There is little wine left, senor,’ Domin- 
go pleaded. ‘‘ The Gila has drained the 
stock. There is no Val de Penas left—”’ 

“But the Juarez wine?” Sugg suggested. 
“ And a little of your own mescal.” 

‘Who are you, senor, that I should give 
wine to you?” 

“He is the Gila!” Jennie Loans 
has brought me here, prisoner.” 

“Do not ask who I am again, Mex,” 
Sugg replied, showing the servant a six- 
shooter. oo 


<¢ He 


_ mouth, the gleam of teeth behind the smile. 
ad a Sa bad never seen the. Gila unmasked. 
_ But now he believed what the girl had said. 
“TJ will get you your supper, maestro!” 
4 pe cried, panic- inves . There es be 


Old Mission chairs 
The Mexi- 


:. soft. pleasant light, 
_ were elon up before a table. 


pourdiike bowl and hobbled away. 
ow that ee servant had eH for - 


man. and Jennie Lee stared at 


Domingo stared at Sugg’s eyes, the square 


of er Saston Phe was ‘not a son ion 


| tw enty miles about—not a soul in the world, _ 
for all she knew, who could guess that coe 
had been brought here. 


The trembling dog 

of a servant—her last hope—had revealed > 

himself as one of the Gila’s most abject 

henchmen! aa 
Suge clanked across - the rik Ghee : 

down his gloves, ordered the girl to sit be- 


side him, and, lighting a cigarette with one on 


of the candles, he threw himself into a chair. 

““ Now, then, cheer up, little senorita,” he 
said, smiling through a thin blue mist es 
smoke. ‘I have fulfilled your most earn- — 
est desire—you are home. You've been — 


wanting to come back here ever since you _ 


left. So why not join me in a merry little 
party? What more can you ask than this?” 
‘ Nothing,” she answered. “ If Domingo 


takes time enough to roast those tamales, # ae 


iam satisfied.”’ 
“You are still hoping that Drury ‘will - 
miraculously appear?” OP ei 
& Veg. e 
‘““ Even though he is up in the mountains, 
hemmed in by your grandfather’s men, | 
hounded by my own gang, ) 
that jumble of volanoes and mesquite?” 


‘““T put my faith in Tom Drury at the o 
oes. time qT 


start—and I was right aes 
am right, too. He will come.’ : 
‘ And I put my faith in my own strength 
against him at the start. I was right. I 
he comes, let him come. It will be fA : 
fight—the Gila Monster against a poor gul- _ 
lible beast of a cowpuncher. Let him come. | 
I will enjoy my supper and wine, and this — 
little homecoming of yours, just the same.” — 
He stretched out, tipping his chair back 


comfortably and putting his spurred feet 
wes delightful mee 


upon the old oak table. 
homecoming!” He began to fill the air with 
smoke clouds and rings. | =) 
Jennie sat immobile, with the same ad | 
white-faced expectancy. A host of mem- 
ories passed through her brain. For a while 
she forgot the dim candle-lit rooms, the web- 


‘smeared rafters, the owl hooting at those 
who had trespassed on /is domain. She for- _ 
‘got the shrunken appearance of everything, 


from the dried gourd to the wizened servant, 
the narrow corridors, and the voiceless foun- 
tain in thé patio. These things she felt — 


lost up there in | 


ae 


would suddenly be rented dite life bye some e 


- miracle, like an old castle awakening from 
a goblin’ s spell. Fountains would play. 
_ She would again hear the guitar twang soft- 
ly at some lively Spanish fandango. Again 
the sound of laughing servants would drift 
_in from the end of the patio. And there 


would always be that soft dull lowing of the 


herd, the mooing of cows separated from 
their young in the calf-pens, and that sound 
beloved of all ranch-people—the vaqueros 
singing to ward off herd-madness. Then 
always as a constant obligato to the noises 


of a big ranch, there would be the thud of © 


hoofs on soft earth, the shouting of cowboys 
in their steer-roping and bronc-busting, and 
the ever-present, ever-merry jingle of spurs. 

In those few moments of waiting, while 
old Domingo was gone for the jugs of Juarez, 
Jennie’s imagination carried her completely 
_ away. She was certain that part of what 

she had thought was coming true. The 
sound of the wind in the pepperwood was 
the same as of old. It fitted in with her 
picture, and there was the jingle of spurs. 

Henry Sugg took his feet from the table. 
He stood up and bawled out to the servant, 
bidding him with an oath to hurry about his 
business. Jennie jumped to her feet, 
shocked at the terrific crack of Sugg’s whip 
on the dusty table. Sugg was looking at 
her. She stared back at his face and saw 
his smile fade, leaving only the surprised 
stare of a beast. She awoke from her fan- 
tasy to find that one thing she had con- 
jured up in her brain was a triumphant 
glorious truth. 

‘It was the sound of horses’ hoofs beating 
into her consciousness, slowly, like a sound 
in the morning when one awakens, a sound 
mingled with the waking dream. 


CHAPTER XXV, 


PETER GAUNT SEES RED. 


| t X YHEN old Peter Gaunt led his posse 
up the side of the cafion after hav- 


ing successfully closed in on both 

sides of the escaped prisoner, he was con- 
siderably puzzled over the turn of affairs. 

Why shots had been fired by Tom Drury 

and the outlaws, and why they had climbed 


aot 


tion, was. a pase the ¢ ( 
the life of him solve, Nhe he . ae 
into the main street of the ghost town, the _ 
answer to the riddle was more obscure. than a 
ever. He had seen from the vantage point — 
of an adjacent hill that Drury had entered 

Desolation in company with two of his out- 


laws, one of whom for some reason or other 


had lost his horse. 
The posse tore madly down the street in 
a smothering column of dust. It had bare- 


_ly reached the dance hall when Marty Lingo 


yelled. 

Despite his hoarse screams the riders were 
too anxious to press their chase after Drury, 
who was now galloping out of the lower 
end of the town alone. Marty had no de- 
sire to be left in Desolation with the two 
captured bandits. His one experience at the 
hand of Henry Sugg, who had but a short 
while before bound and gagged him, had 
given the little old man’s nerves a- good 
racking. And now he did not relish the — 
handling of these desperate criminals, par- 
ticularly with night coming on before he 
could take them down to the plains to his 
ranch. To be sure, one was wounded, but 
the giant negro was not a pleasant proposi- 
tion to deal with, even alone. . 

Marty yelled at the top of his lungs. He — 
leaned out of the dance hall window, fran- 2 
tically waving his arms. a 
_ Gaunt saw Marty with a drawn six-gun. 
He recalled the fact that he had delegated 
him to chaperon Jennie; he shouted to his — 
men to ride on and continue the chase for — 
Crater and the fugitive as far as their — 
mounts would carry them. Meanwhile, in — 
company with half a dozen of the riders 3 
who had lagged behind, he rode back to the | 
dance hall to find out the cause of Lingo’s | 
panic. 

‘““What’s the matter, Marty?” Gaunt 
asked. “ And where’s my gal? There ain’t — 
nothin’ happened to her?” | q 

“You just come in here, chief, I got — 
something to show you which it will open — 
your eyes till they hang out’n your haid!” 

Gaunt dismounted and entered the pang 
vilion. 4 
“What and the hell!” he gasped. 
“That’s what I wig chief, when 1 s 


; that thar ‘Tom: uel you’ re goose- 
- chasit ise. innocent. man. It’s damned 
Mae “ae ioe the whole crowd of us that we 
didn’t rope him up and then ax his pardon 
after! Chief, the guy you’re wanting is 
_ Henry Sugg.” 
“How come these coyotes to attend a 
_ dance in this here hall?” Gaunt interrupted. 
“ And who throwed a gun on that thar 
greaser lyin’ on the floor with his arm 
- wound up?” 

_“ They was invited to this here dance hall 
by Mr. Tom Drury, chief, and let me tell 
_ you he sure did make ’em dance! They’re 

two-thirds of the Gila’s gang—the other 
third is lyin’ daid down in the cafion some- 
wheres and—” 

“But my little Jennie Lee! Has she 
gone gallivantin’ along with that thar two- 
gun man?” 


‘“‘ Now keep your shirt on, chief, while I — 


explain everything: the girl’s went—and 


with her went Henry Sugg! Henry Sugg, 
chief, is the Gila—don’t laugh! I’m speak- 
in’ the honest-to-God truth. He bolted 


- out’n the co’t room as soon as he seen that 
_ Drury held a high card and was goin’ to 
play it. And he hid, chief, while you went 
shaggin’ after Drury, and when I came back 
for to get the gal here in the co’t room, this 
‘son-of-a-goat, Sugg, sticks me up. And 
‘masked he was! Damned skunk! He gags 
~~ me, binds me, and then goes in and says 
to the gal, ‘ Howdy! We got the town to 
ourself,’ says he, ‘ and wouldn’t you like for 
me to take you home to your rancho which 
_ is in the center of my litle kingdom,’ says 
ie he; “ 
over to Mexico?’ ” 

Peter Gaunt’s face, which seemed burned 
to an indelible searlet by the sun and 
wind, the veins standing out black and pur- 
ple like twisted wires, suddenly turned as 
olorless as a gravevn image. 
- “ Kidnaped my gal, did he? 
my little Jennie Lee—the damned ——- 
- The old man exploded into a roar of 
ths which made the two bandits slink 
k trembling against the side of the dance 


Kidnaped 


) 


cried. 


and be my queen, and then we'll shag 


- Gaunt rushed out to his horse and 


>. aereaanied: to his men to follow him. 


“Dammit, chief! Wait till I tell you— 
Tom Drury’s went after him!” . 
Gaunt had vaulted to his horse and sat 
for a moment completely breathless: The 
words of little Marty Lingo made a Pe 
found impression on him. ‘ 
© “ Tom Drury knows!” 


_“ Damned right he knows! — When he 


come ridin’ into town with these two blotch- | 


ers, I told him everything, and he untied — 
me and freed me. He knows, judge! And 
he’s gone ‘after the skunk, ridin’ that thar 
Crater like hell-fire!”’ 

“What horses did Sugg and the gal 
have?” Gaunt asked excitedly. 
- “Tm thinkin’ they must have taken he 
gal’s own hoss and one of the old nags 
which these here coyotes had tethered in ~ 
the brush. It’s all the horses that was _ 
around here then. Tom’s got Crater. He — 
can catch ’em easy.” . 

“Yes, he will catch them!” Gaunt shout- 
ed, a note of triumph replacing the despera- 
tion in his voice. “ But we’ve got to ride 
after him like hell! Drury don’t know 
the way, and if Sugg’s the Gila he knows 
the way only too damned well.” 

‘But Drury’s got Crater. He'll ask ue 
way as he rides along. Like as not the gal’s 
safe,” one of the Vigilantes put in. 

“For all that we are goin’ to ae till 
our old horses drop beneath us,” Gaunt — 
“Two of you men take hese here 
bandits down to Marty Lingo’s ranch. It ’Il 
take two to handle the damned murderers. 
Marty, you hop on a nag and come along © 
with me aoe kick hell out’n your mount all 
the way.’ 

“ Say, chief!”? Marty ae as they gal- 
loped down the street. “‘ Some of our gang 
have rode on after Tom Drury without 
knowing the truth. What if they catch up_ 
with him and pot him?” 

“ Catch up with him!” Gaunt broke out 
in such a spasm of laughter that he had to 
catch onto the pommel of his saddle to keep > 
from falling off. ‘‘ The hell of a chance!” 

Marty suddenly joined in the guffaw, 
crying, “When them two Gila monsters 
meet—zowie!” 

But Gaunt had plunged too far ahead 


= 


° has flowed there for three years. 


on the trail to ‘Kise any ee or. oes . : i 2 se ae 


ment in any of Marty’s further comments, d 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
DRURY’S RIDE. 


OM DRURY had followed on the trail 
of the Gila and Jennie Lee at a pace 
merciless to both man and _ horse. 

Crater was able to cover twice as much 
ground as the little ponies the Gila used, 
but in his ignorance of the country Drury 
took a trail twice as long. Lengthy detours 
- to inquire the way detained him. First 
he overtook a flockmaster bringing home a 
large herd of sheep. 

“ The old Gaunt rancho?” the herder re- 
peated, dumfounded. “ Ain’t no one rides 
ie to that there country these days, mis- 

‘The Gila drove every oe man 
nee them parts.” 

“Tm not a peaceful man,” Drury shout- 
ed back. ‘“ Tell me the trail to Gaunt’s 
ranch or I'll drag you there with me at the 
end of a lariat.” ~ 

“ Over this here hill and down the canon 
beyond,” the herder hurried to answer. 
“There you'll find a creek which you can 
cross anywheres, being no drop of water 
At the 
western end of the cafion are three little 
mesas. Go south of the first one and there’s 
_@ mucker’s outfit, cabin and all. From 
there a trail leads across desert country to 
old Gaunt’s cattle run. If you cain’t find 
it, ax whoever you see at the mucker’s out- 
fit. They'll tell you unless you're filled up 
with lead afore you get there. After you 
get to the Gaunt country you'll have lead 
- bouquets throwed out on you from any cac- 
tus big enough to hide a man’s shadow—” 

But Drury had wheeled his horse and 
galloped off toward the hill. He heard 
nothing of the last of the herder’s words. 

Sunset brought Crater limping with his 
_rock-beaten feet down into the canon creek 
across a big expanse of sand and bowlders, 
down the slope of the cafion to the first of 
the mesas the flockmaster had mentioned. 
Drury galloped up to a little shack from 
which beamed the soft rays of a jack-lan- 
tern. 


man for? 


banging open the door with blustering rash- 


came to the end of the wall. 


“The eich = Flee ps ia he . 
taken down upon first hearing the sounds” 
of the approaching rider and held Op as 


‘trembling hands. 


““ How do I get to Gaunt’s rancho, sae 
ger? Quick to your answer or you'll ride 
there with me!” 

“It’s west an hour’s =e across the des- 
ert,” the old man stammered weakly. “ And © 
what the hell do you be scarin’ a poor ole 
I ain’t got no money! There 
ain’t no dirt around here you could build 
a tin whistle with. That’s why the Gila 
ain’t got me. You poor cuss! He'll git 
you all righto if you go across that thar | 
desert.” 

““ And when I get across, which trail?” 

* You'll see some hog-wallows and rollin’ 


hills!” the mucker replied. “ That’s Gaunt’s 


old cattle run. Cut straight up the middle 
of ’em. They look like a island in a sea.. 
That’s the place. And I’m wishin’ you no 
bad luck, but I don’t expect to ever be 
scared by you bustin’ in on me agin!” : 

Drury mounted on the instant, and tear- 
ing away through the gorge which separated 


the two northernmost mesas, came out on 


the horizon of the desert. 

Loping and galloping over the big adobe 
stretches, his horse steaming and hot be- — 
neath him, he reached the rolling prairies 
of Gaunt’s range. The stars came out and 
twinkled brilliantly, casting a blue haze 
over this gentler landscape and revealing 
the cluster of tiled buildings which consti- 
tuted the Peter Gaunt hacienda. 

Drury reined in his horse. , 

This time he could not clatter down past _ 
the adobe walls and through the portales, — 


. 


ness. Now was the time to pause and play 
his game with utmost canniness. Lights 
winked dimly from the filigreed windows of 
the sala. | 
The starlight revealed a single and almost 
conclusive proof that Drury had not ridden 
here in vain: two ponies were standing un- — 
snubbed at the gate of the adobe wall. 
Walking his horse down the hill, Drury 
He dismount- 
ed. He held Crane nose, to: atic. eusl 
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a) 


shied out. into. sche! séail sad then prike 
away in a canter, their hoofs thudding nois- 
ily on the old rocky path. 
Paar Without wasting any time, cursing the 
‘luck which had betrayed his airival, Drury 
led his horse around the wing of the house, 
where he was in the complete protection 
of a dark cloister. 
He was convinced that Crater would 
_ champ and paw at the flagstone, revealing 
the presence of his master. The best way 
to avoid this, Drury concluded, was to 
leave Crater to himself and then to con- 
_ tinue circling the house alone. At the back 
he might be able to find an entrance. Once 
inside of the house he felt that he would 
have his antagonist at his mercy. 
- Accordingly he crept around, keeping 
constantly against the old adobe wall. He 
came to the patio which opened at the rear 
of the house. He felt secure now. Sugg, 
who had no doubt heard the galloping 
horses, was probably in the front of the 
q ranch trying to ‘puzzle out what had hap- 
- pened. 

Drury did not pause a moment. He re- 
‘moved that most awkwardly conspicuous 
part of his attire—his sombrero. 

_ He crept into the patio, darted from arch 
to arch, avoided the dry vines littered across 
his path, and kept as much as possible in 


walls. Moonlight would have been an easier 
_ danger to escape; there would have been 
definite shadows; but the sky, now ablaze 
with stars, cast an intangible glow over the 
little patio, so that Drury felt himself open 
to view from all sides. If a man had en- 
ered the courtyard there would have been 
nos safe hiding place. 

_ Presently.a man did enter. 

_ Drury heard the footsteps approaching 
-a door which was partly obscured by an 


he rushed toward it. 


_ the indefinite darkness afforded by the old > 


the rusty iron rails which served as a balus- 


trade about the balcony. The door opened. — 

Drury had swung himself, as if pole — 
vaulting, out of sight on the little ledge : 
An owl screamed, beat its wings _ 


above. 


into the open, winging into the dark. 


Below a grizzled, bearded old Mexican ae 
looked up, startled, saw the owl, and re- _ 
sumed his walk across the flagstone toward © 


the kitchen. In another moment he re- 
turned bearing jugs. 
an entrance into the sala. 


A little door led out onto the boheme CF 


He tried it. The lock was rusty. Every 
move he made brought out loud groanings 
from the old warped wood. He held his 
breath, waited, tried again, and gave up. 

- Looking over the wall he descried a Fler 
gleam of light almost at his feet. A little 
window with rusty filigree of iron opened 
into the upper part of the dining room. 
Drury realized that his boots and spurs 
could have been seen through that grating. 

He stepped back frantically. For a while 
he waited, and the hum of excited but un- 
intelligible voices came to him. His feet 
had been seen, he was convinced. By 
whom, he did not know. While waiting 
breathlessly for a move on the part of his 


enemy, he saw that the little gratelike win- | 


dow had a counterpart on the other side of 
the door. Light glowed from it. ‘Drury . 


judged that the window opened into the 


same room as the other. He crept toward © 
it, inch by inch. The voices had been hast- 
ily silenced. Drury felt that every move he 


‘made was loud enough to be heard all over 


the patio. 
The nerve- racking moment which Tom 
endured, passing from one window to an-_ 


other, was suddenly broken by a woman’s 


scream. 


Tom abandoned all caution. He fell to 


his hands and knees, and hardly knowing 


whether or not he would stare into the muz- 


zle of a gun, he put his head down to the ; 


filigree of iron and peered through. 

He looked directly down into the sala. 
He saw the long oaken table, the Mission 
chairs, the jugs of wine and the ‘baientc 
dishes. | ie 


ae a eas he att - 


¥ 


In the intruder’s face, and then flopped out 


Drury then pit tasen at 


me 


~ Jennie Lee was in front of an ‘overturned 
chair, The Mexican servant was with her. 
That was all Tom could see of the room. | 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
‘STARLIGHT AND SPURS. 


y YHEN Sugg had first heard the sound 

of horses’ hoofs beating on the 

| rocky road in front of the ranch, 
he felt at first a surge of anger sweeping 
over him. His game was being thwarted 
—and at the last minute. He realized 
that he had given himself away as the 
Gila. There was no longer any possibility 
of his posing as a respected citizen and a 
Vigilante. First the girl knew him, and 
now this old servant, Domingo. Peter 
Gaunt, Tom Drury and the rest would be 
on his trail as soon as they found out what 
had happened to Jennie Lee. 
move now was to cross the border with the 
girl and forever leave the range over which 
‘he had ruled. In fact, he reeretted now 
that he had ever stopped at the Gaunt 


ranch, even for the all-important meal be~ 


fore the long ride. 

Domingo came in crawling, ériateened at 
the new impatience of his master. Sugg 
ordered him to stay in the room, watch 
the girl, and under no condition let her 
leave the table. Sugg rushed out onto the 
veranda, with gun drawn, fully expecting 
to meet a horseman galloping into the gar- 


den. What he saw surprised him—and re-_ 


lieved him. 

The complacent smile came back to his 
mouth. He felt again that he was com- 
plete master of the place. Half a furlong 
down the road he saw his two ponies can- 
tering away into the darkness. After all, 
the terrifying sound of hoofbeats had only 
been caused by his own ponies. ‘This inci- 
dent was no longer significant. He cared 
no more for the wornout mounts. He ex- 
pected Domingo to supply him with fresh 
ones. 

What had scared them he did not know. 
He looked up and down the road carefully, 
and could see no trace of man or beast, 
With a shrug of his shoulder and a satis- 
fying conjecture that some coyote had 


to gallop off into the sage. 


His only 
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seen fright se 
turned to the house. te 

Jennie was again ree ‘into “despair. ns 
at the suave grin on Sugeg’s face. There — 
had been no fight, no shooting; scarcely — 
two minutes had closed. two minutes of 
nervous tension, waiting for the sound of 
guns. ; 

“Our mounts took it into she heads 
Those were the 
hoofbeats you heard!” Sugg laughed. — 
“We are alone, you and I and the Mex, 
and twenty miles of desert all about us. 
So we might as well enjoy our little supper 
in peace.” | 4 

The servant opened up the husks of the 
steaming tamales, poured the purple wine, 
and hobbled out. 

Disregarding the girl’s refusal to sch 
food or wine, Sugg fell to his dish raven- 
ously. A gulp of wine, and he paused in 
his eating to stare at the oe figure 
before him. 

“There is little use of your starving 
yourself, senorita! To-morrow, when we 
are trailing south over the deserts of mes- 
quite, you will feel sick and irritable. — 
Drink with me. Enjoy life—and—” He — 
paused in the middle of the sentence and ~ 
the twinkling cajolery left his face. q 

Jennie turned her head, as if she had 
heard again a single call—a cry or a bugle, 
or the sound of a charge which meant de- 
liverance. But this time it was indistinct 
and unintelligible. She thought she heard 
the champing of a horse. She visualized a 
big black pacer, impatient at the deathlike — 
silence of the night outside. q 

“Tt’s. these shutters banging in the 
wind,” Sugg laughed, taking another gulp — 
of wine. ‘Come on and eat. The journey — 
before us is long and tiring. By all means — 
drink some of this Juarez! It’s wonder- — 
a 

But Sugg did not finish his own cup of — 
wine. His tamale, which was half eaten, — 
lay open, spicy, cooling; the pungent chili — 
sauce glazed over with grease. Something — 
had taken away Sugg’s appetite, so that — 
it was as impossible for him to eat as it was — 
for the girl. Also it was as impossible for — 
him to drink any more wine as for a mad 
dog to drink water. eae 
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‘he patio?” Sugg asked. 


| Ve, -sefior.” 
The Gila shrugged his shoulders again 
and gulped wine. Jennie could see that it 
_ was partly a shudder, | 
“Go out and get us some more of this.” 
” The servant disappeared. As he Walla 
down the patio Sugg stared at his crooked 
old back and his hobbling gait. An owl 
fluttered out into the patio and winged its 
way over the frightened Domingo’s head. 
_ Jennie looked up at the little filigreed 


~ window which opened from the roof of the 
In a glance she had a curious im- 


sala. 
_ pression of starlight and spurs. 
Sugg looked up at her, bore into her 
- with his sharp, narrowed eyes, and then 
fell again to eating. This time, Jennie no- 
_ ticed, he was only pretending to eat. A 
terrific fear had gripped Sugg. He felt 
as if beset on every side by presences. © 
Sounds stirred, shadows lurked and 


“ moved with the wagging of the candle 


flames. The only high point of light was 
the girl’s face, and across it there flitted 
continually a gleam, elflike, mocking. Sugg 
felt sure that his mortal enemy had come, 
had entered the house, was perhaps lurking 
in some dark corner from which at any 
‘moment there would come a streak of white 
light, a deafening fire. 
_ He looked around, no longer trying to 
hide the apprehension written on his 
‘blanched face—the gray lips, the wet fore- 
head, the widened eyes. He scrutinized 
every corner of the big sala, the rafters, the 
windows, the musty old drapery in the 
corner, he crucifix, the pitch-black doors. 


might come. 
_ A moment of maddening on The 
flexican hobbled back across the patio, 


From a dozen different places the onslaught — 


you see an owl ‘out there i in 2 the : ; 


‘The Mexican fooled up at che ‘Storted - | 


mia Was it possible that the Gila was _ 
3 shed of an owl? The Gila, who had never _ 
shown fear even when fighting a te 


men! 
“An owl came from the eaves fo the nee 
house, sefior, and flew over my head. It ~ 


is a bad owl, sefior, and keeps me awake a 
at night with its hooting. When it re- 


turns in the morning I will find its nest of 


owlets up in the eaves and have done ipsa ee 


them.” 

“It does not matter,” the Gila said. 
do not believe in omens.” 

He turned and looked again at the table, 
the pungent dinner, the beautiful girl whose __ 
face was still lit with that new elfin smile. 
He was afraid to go back into the light, 
He let the servant take the jug to the table __ 
and pour more of the purple Juarez into » the a 
master’s cup. Oe 


a 


Sugg resolved firmly he would not go - 
He was thoroughly oe 


back to that table. 
convinced that Tom Drury was in hiding, — 
ready to hurl his revolver shots at any time a 
he saw fit. 


his nerve left to fight back. But it was 
this terrific expectation that was breaking 


him, an expectation of death leaping at we | > 


out ot the darkness. 


Sugg determined that if he never oak a 
out anything else in his whole life, he would a 


at least find out now where that gunshot _ 
was coming from. If he could only dis- — 


cover that, with impunity, the spell of fear 
mould be broken: He would be able to pick | 8 
a point of advantage, and at any rate carry © 

on the duel with half a chance of success. _ 


Thinking of a plan by which he could make 


Drury fire and reveal himself, he called Sig 


servant to him. 

“Look here, Domingo,” he said, drawing _ 
him into the vestibule, “I am going away 
into Mexico to-night, and with me I will 
take this woman. You have been a faith- 
ful henchman of mine, and I owe you much, 
especially since all the other servants of old 


Peter Gaunt left this place, whereas you . 


stayed, beeen loyalty to Gaunt.’ 2 


If the fight would only start, — : 
Sugg thought to himself, the suspense would __ 
be broken; there would still be a little of 


ae < 


answered. 
_ above that I will give you a reward that 
‘no other of your fellow servants could ever 
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oe“ This to you I have been faithful, ‘maes- 


tro, ” Domingo replied, groveling. 
: And I am going to reward you,’ 
ik ‘wil give you money, but 


dream of attaining. That woman was once 
your mistress, as a child. Now that she is 
grown to beautiful womanhood she can’t 
help but inspire an adoration in your old 


- earcass—an adoration, not only of a ser- 


vant for a mistress, but of an old Mexican 


renegade, who has been drinking a little too 


se 


freely, for a beautiful woman—.”’ 

“Or of a devotee for a saint, senor.” 
_“ Now what the hell! You don’t get my 
point at all. As a parting gift to you I 
am going to let you have one single rev- 
erent kiss, Go out and claim it now of that 


beautiful senorita.” 


The Mexican’s eyes glowed with delight. 
-“ But, then, maestro,” he objected, ‘ she 
knows that I have not been faithful to her 
father. She will not let me kiss her. She 
will repulse me.” 

“Perhaps. That is the most agreeable 
part of a kiss—the struggle with the woman 
who refuses you.”’ 

_“ But if I struggle, maestro, you will—” 

“TY will do nothing. I will stand here 


and laugh to myself and say, ‘ Good for 


To-night old 
He is a 


Domingo, the old cowdog! 
Domingo is being born again! 


youth, with the wine-heated blood of youth 
in his veins. 
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-“ And the money, sefior?” the avaricious 
old Mexican hinted. 


“Yes, yes, dammit! I will give you any 


‘sum. But it will seem ridiculous compared 


to this reward you are to claim of the seno- 
rita.” 

Domingo stepped out of the defense of 
‘ie little vestibule and went to the table 


where Jennie was sitting. 


‘“T am sorry that you are going away in 
the morning, senorita,” he said. 
- She looked up at him, surprised at the 
sudden absence of servility in his voice. 

“IT am not going away,” she retorted 
coolly. 

“But the maestro says you are, and I 
am sorry that you did not come home to 
the scenes of your childhood to stay.” 


> Suge 


you here talking to ‘me. . Go away. ; 

“T will not go away, senorita,” hes sai 
with a smiling assurance. SOE. 

She raised her eyebrows, startled: and i 
paled slightly at the look of defiance i in the 
servant’s face. 

“Look here—why are you standing there 
grinning? What do you want? I have 
no reason to talk to yo Go away,7i" 
said.” 

“The masetro has given me something 
as a favor, something which is beyuee 
price—” 

‘Who is your master?” 

‘The man who—” Domingo checked 
himself. He realized that the girl had tried 
to corner him and make him admit that he 
had forsaken her grandfather for the service 
of the Gila. “Sefor Peter Gaunt, the 
American—he is my master.” 

“Tf you won’t go away, at least don’t 
stand up there and tell me lies. Your mas- 
ter is the Gila! If you had been a faithful 
servant of my grandfather’s you would have 
killed this man who has ign: me here 
against my will.” -e 

“This man has been good 40: mec le 
has promised me a reward which is greater 
than a reward of money. And I have come 
now to claim it.” 

‘What are you talking about? You 
must have been filching some of this Juarez 
which is part of our ieee Are an drunk? 
What is it you want?” : 

‘A kiss, senorita.” ’ 

_She screamed and jumped up. The chair’ 4 
fell over. 

The Mexican reached across the table 
and caught her arm. | 

“A kiss, itis mine! It has been promised 4 
me! I all have ail 2! 

She struck him full in the face, so that 
he recoiled, abashed. 

“Then you think you will fight me?” he © 
cried. “ You think you are better than old © 
Domingo because I was like a peon for — 
many years to old Gaunt. You think you — 
are better because you are white and a — 
gringo. No, you are no better than Do- 
mingo. You are a slave now to the Gila. — 
From now on you are the.same as Do- — 
mingo, who is a servant. You are—” 


ge did not aiich the Mexican ‘sink 
on Phe boards. He watched the little fili- 
greed window which emitted the sharp flash 
of the revolver. He had played a prelimi- 
nary move which gave him the advantage 
he had lost. He was now ready to fight. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE CRATER BLOWS UP. 


HEN Tom Drury looked down fate 
es ‘the sala from the balcony, he real- 
_ “ "ized that the chances of the duel 
favored the Gila for the moment. The 
two men, although unable to see each other, 
were no ‘Tongér in the dark. 
Eom jumped up from the window, still 
bearing in his mind the fleeting glimpse he 
had had of that scene: the circle of candle- 
light, the white-faced girl, the Mexican 
A tumbled across the table. He also caught 
sight of the streaks of light which had been 
hurled up at his little window from a dark 
COUHUOT. er 
- The bullets spattered the adobe window 
sill just as he leaped away. 
To peep through that window again 
would mean certain death, and he knew it. 
2 Ble waited. 
The Gila concluded that his enemy had 
‘no intention of exposing himself again, at 
least not in front of the window. 
- ment’s wait, and he decided to run into 
the patio where he would have a clear view 
of Tom on the balcony. He paused, di- 


Pes 
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eee ea 


about to take a high dive pauses before 
the final leap. It would be a dangerous 
nove, fatal unless executed practically 
ith one ae a = out into the open, 


weight upon Sugg | 
- pectedness of this assault, upon amanwho ~ 
had been expecting a gun duel, brought ae 


‘puma, Sugg 


A mo- — 


: open, he anew hincalt with all ihe 
g’s shoulders. 


him smashing to the ground, his gun gone, | 


his enemy raining merciless blows upon ay 
his head, mouth and temple. oe 


Twistling convulsively, like a trapped — 


Drury had lost his gun in his leap, and he 
tore in now for the sort of fist fight fe | 
loved. ee 
At this stage of the fight Jennie Lee ran 
out into the patio. 
The scene which met her eyes was ono” 
one of horror, as she had expected. Instead — 


it was the glorious combat of two giant men, _ 
one fighting to enslave her, the other fight- __ 


ing to free her and give her back her lost 
home. Both men were unarmed, both 
fighting for their lives in a primitive com- 
bat, every move of which thrilled her to a 
hysteria of excitement. Every blow which — 
thudded into her lover’s jaw was like a 
blow upon her own body, and every smash 
that was returned on the heart, the neck, 
the mouth of her enemy, brought a cry, 
almost a scream of triumph from her chok- 
ing throat. 2 
Shielding himself for a moment pe the yh 


terrific sledge-hammer blows of his antago- 


nist, the Gila suddenly shot up a miracu- 
lous cut which caught Drury on the jaw. e 
He sank to his knees. He felt a “bony” — 


hand crash into the side of his head, send- a 
ing him spinning to the earth in a per- = 


plexing flurry of light. S 
The Gila sprang back. ‘Finding himaele = 
momentarily free of another assault, he 
dropped to the ground and groped for his 
revolver. 
As his hand found it, Drury came to him-— 
self. He saw what had happened and 
leaped wildly on the Gila just as the latter 
had regained his feet and turned to fire. 
The gun barked out into the empty air. | 
For a moment Sugg lost the balance and 
technique of the fist fight; he felt Drury’s 
huge fist crash into his mouth. He reeled 
back and fired again, blindly. se 
But for that one stunning blow Sugg 
would not have fired so foolishly into the 


‘The unex- 


scrambled to his feet and a 
ripped out viciously at Drury’s head. 
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pty 


air, like a drunten buckaroo shooting a 


a town. His last bullet gone, he whirled 
forward madly, swinging his arms, reach- 


ing frantically at the great figure which 


loomed between him and the stars. 
Another blow, and a drunken, pleasant 
feeling came to Sugg at the base of his 
brain. He felt the bone and flesh and fist 
against his teeth. There was a shock, a 
curious vision, unaccompanied by any sem- 
blance of pain, as of some one who had 
come to slay him with his own jawbone. 
He was lying face upward on the flag- 
stones and greaseweed. The stars shone 
in a soft whirlpool of decreasing speed. A 
huge form was standing above him. Yes, 
he remembered, it was Tom Drury who 
had come to save the woman. Drury 
- would kill him. He could do it now with 
his bare hands. 
_ Sugg’s mind cleared. At all hazards he 
must get up and run, or else that form 
would pounce upon him. For a moment 
he waited, holding his breath as a man in 
a nightmare; then he stared around. He 
felt his strength coming back, and with it 
the consolation that the stars had stopped 


) _ their whirling, and the flagstones_ their 


rocking under him. He turned from the 
nightmare which still hovered over him, 
and found himself facing the open patio. 
_. Drury moved a step closer. The Gila 
sank again to the flagstone, as if unable to 
get up. It occurred to him that Drury 
was only waiting for him to get to his feet 
before finishing him. While he lay pros- 
trate, still pretending that he was down 
and out, a plan formulated. At the open 
end of the patio he saw a horse. It was 
Crater, the damnable beast that had start- 
ed Suge’s fear fit by champing just outside 
the walls of the dining room. 

_ “And yet he is an unbeatable horse,” 
Sugg thought. ‘ Drury will never catch 
me if I get on him in time.” 

Suddenly he bolted. He ran at first low 
to the ground, then leaping up like a man 
in a sprint, hurdling the fountain, and 
dashing to the open end of the patio. 

Drury picked up his gun and followed. 

What happened fhen was by the dim 
glow of the starlight. It was evident to 
both Drury and Jennie that Sugg had 


and. was eee to. oa mk was “aise evi | 
dent that Crater objected to the | advances % 
of this rider. — 

Sugg realized the danger os ee ‘to “ 
mount the horse, but he had no other al- 


ternative. The be gelding struck out at 
him viciously with his forefeet. It did not 
deter Sugg from his purpose. He knew 


something about outlaw horses; he took a 
flying tackle at the pommel ee Pe 
ing to gather the reins. 

He found himself in the saddle, ae 
ing in the slack before Crater had had time 
to know what was happening. 

_ The big bucker stood snorting for a mo- 
ment, and then leaped up into the air in 
the first move of his sunfishing tactics. 

_ It was a move which Drury knew would 
be simple and easy until he came down 
again. When he saw that the horse had 
made up his mind to give this new rider a 
fight, Drury calmly replaced his revolver 
in the holster and called to Jennie. 

“Crater is fighting for us,” he cried, 
“and he’s the greatest outlaw of them all! 
Look at that high dive!” 

The big gelding twisted in the air and 
thundered down on his forefeet, so that 
Sugg felt his ribs crash into the saddle 
horn. His head began to rock, and his 
mouth to bleed. With another convulsive — 
twist the man-killing horse sent his rider 
half out of the saddle. } 4 

Sugg grabbed frantically for the pom- 
mel as he jolted back into his seat. It was 
as if he had landed on a catapult. Crater 
stood still, and the rider, two of his ribs 
already broken, his back throbbing as if 
some one had “cracked the whip” with 
his spine, hurtled out of the seat. 

He struck against the comfortable eter- 
nal oblivion of the wall. } 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
“WELL, THAT wen it!” 


OM DRURY and Jennie walked back 
into the patio together. | 
of the air had suddenly changed as — 

precipitously as the oppressive murkiness 4 
changes after a terrific cyclone. 


The feeling 


k : wale, breken. ‘eta 
windows. The ranch 


a place ae serene pene : 
sie "There was still the dilapidation, the 
; broken shutters, the littered vines. But it 
was not a dilapidation of hopelessness. It 

| res the same old place, its wreckage ob- 
- scured by the misty light and beautified. 
In Jennie Lee’s heart the place which had 
_ but a few moments before been under a 


hideous spell, was now born again, as in” 


the old Indian legends when mountains 
-and~-cities were nner the domination of 
the cold hand and bad mind. The hills 


were freed of the Thunder God, the “ years — 


which the locusts had eaten ” were restored 
to her! 
_ She breathed in deeply of the old beloved 
fragrance, the desert wind laden with its 
_ mesquite, the nearer spicy odor of the pep- 
perwood, the bay, the madrone trees. This 
and the tremendous relief after the tension 
of the past hour, brought the tears stream- 
: ing down her face. | 
She turned to the big cowboy and cried: 
“What can I give said in return for 
this?” 
There was no reward oreater for Tom 
- Drury than that he should be present at 
- this glorious moment when she again found 
~ her home. : 
He did not immediately answer her 
question. “Weep for joy. Weep all you 
want!” he said at length. “ The home is 
yours, and there is no one who will molest 
you here again. It’s not only the Gila 
whose account is settled, but his whole 
gang. The two living members of his gang 
are taken prisoners, and their guard is 
_ Mary Lingo, whose ranch they raided last 
- night.” 
“Then the range is free!” she cried. 
“And your reward! What reward is it 
that you want for what you have done?” 
_ She saw that he hesitated. 
In the silence they both heard a distant 
run ible, seas increased toa fee’ under- 


¢ bigger career,’ 
_ kind of job that takes bige 


You wate you had. come ‘out oe foe a o 
> she went on. “ For the 


You will be foreman here. I will tell 


grandpa that—but what a pitiable reward 


for what you have done. You must ask 
more than that. That is not enough.” oe 

“There is a reward,” he answered. “A 
reward I have hoped for but now that the 
time has come for me to tell you of my _ 


desire, it seems too great a thing to ask.” 


“Nothing is too great, age too au-> 
dacious.”’ | 

“y oo not have dade any of it with- 
out you,” he replied. “It was you who _ 
saved me from that band of riders that you me 
hear now galloping toward us.” is 

“It’s my grandfather and his posse. 
They fell into the trap the Gila had set for 
them. They are stern men, quick in their 
judgment, ready to kill without a second 
thought. I understood them. I saved 
you from them, but that was nothing com- — 
tse to your feeds 

“Then if I can stay here as your fore- 


man for a while, and the place is fixed up 


again with the fountains playing, the fields — 
green, the herds again roaming over the © 
range—and I am no longer a stranger to 
you or to Peter Gaunt—then I will say 
what I have desired to say from the first. 
And sige you will be able to give an an- 
swer.’ | 
As the posse thundered dou we road re 
she replied quickly: é 


“Tam able to give an answer now. I 


know. I put my trust in you when, in the 


eyes of every one, you were the bandit _ 


they sought. I ee you then, and I was — 
right when they were all wrong. I know 
you now. There is no other proof needed 
of your worth.” 

“Vou know I love you. I want you for 
my wife—but—” He paused and tight- 
ened his grip on her two hands. 
clattered into the court. “ How about—” 

“My grandfather?” a i 

“ He will not give you to a stranger—” 

“ He will think as I think and do as I 
wish. Ask him.” | 
_ They walked through the house to the | 
front court, where the riders were dis- — 
mounting and rushing up to the veranda, _ 


ger, stronger men. 


The posse — 


throw it on us!” old Gaunt cried. 
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_ Having no assurance but a the posse - 
was still after him, dead or alive, Drury 


snapped out his revolver to, defend Ce 
“Don’t throw that gun, Drury! Don’t 


- got the whole dope straight. Marty Lingo 
told us. Come here, gal!” He held out 
his arms. ‘“ You been through the hell of 
atime. Tell me what’s happened!” 
_ “ Henry Sugg won’t bother ussany more!” 
she replied. “ He tried to ride Crater and 
was thrown. His head hit against the wall.” 
_ “ Where is he?” 

“‘ At the end of the patio. 
hime 

A gasp of relief went out from every man. 
_ The posse clattered up to the veranda. 

‘“‘’Then the range is cleaned out proper!” 
Gaunt cried. ‘‘ We got the rest of the Gila’s 
gang back to Lingo’s ranch.” 

‘“There’s nothing more to be afraid 
grandpa. ‘The place is ours. We’re home 
—and home to stay.” 

‘‘ Blowfly Jones, you go and tend to the 
Gila.” 

““ And to Domingo,” Drury added. 
was giving the girl a little trouble. 


The fall killed 


«¢ He 
He’s 


in the sala at the dinner-table, where his 


trouble started.” | 

“Look here, Mr. Puncher-boy,” Gaunt 
said to Drury. ‘“‘ We made the hell of a 
mistake regarding you, and, further and 
more, we owe you somethin’ aside from 
apologies! i 

“I’m to be foreman here,” he cae 
quietly. 

_ “Who the hell told you that? It’s my 
-ranch—not yourn!”’ 

‘“‘ The girl told me.’ 

‘“ All right, that settles it!” the old chief 
snapped pack, He turned to his posse: 
“‘Boys, this here cow-gentleman standin’ be- 
fore you is to be foreman of the ranch. Now 
you men come in. We ain’t none of us et 
all day and our horses are gauntin’ with 
hunger and thirst. Two of you men shag 
into the chuckhouse and fix us up a meal. 
Two of you scout around for what’s left of 
my old Juarez stock. Damned if we won’t 
celebrate till we all get roarin’!” 

The posse broke out into loud whoops 
and laughter. 
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“We 


“The rest of. you! jee to your mounts, 
Gaunt interrupted. 


“Tf you have to walk | 


home you won't be aac her up oo 9 


loud.” as 


- ‘And light all the candle | in the house, ee 


cried Jennie. > “ Let. the place come to life 
again as it was in the old round-up days.” 

“We'll light the old place up like a 
church! ” one of the boys shouted. ‘‘ And 
ourselves too!” 

Tis to be an engagement supper! ” Jen- 
nie cried excitedly. 

“Where do you get that!” Gaunt cried. 
‘““ Engagement supper? What the—”’ 

“Tom Drury and I,” she said. 

“Well, Ill be damned!” 

“Mr. Peter Gaunt, I—I want to ask for 
the hand of your gal—” Tom stammered. 

Gaunt turned to his granddaughter, his 
face reddening. Whether his uncomfortable 


condition was due to surprise, anger, OF: 


apoplexy, was not evident. 
_ “ What are you handin’ me, gal—engage- 
ment supper! Do you mean to stand there 
and tell me—” ‘ 
“Tom Drury is NS you for my hand.” 
“Mr. Puncher-boy, you. sre around as 
my foreman for a few years— 
Marty Lingo interrupted. 


“* What the Sam Hill do you think you’re 


goin’ to do with them two lovers, keepin’ 
’em apart for a few years? Can you beat 
that, men! He wants this here buckaroo 
to stick around and punch his cattle, like in 
the Ole Testament Jacob’s uncle made him 
punch up his drags for six years before he 
could have a look-in with the gal he wanted 
to marry!” 

‘“ Marty, rather than have you give us a 
speech like you did in co’t this afternoon, 
T’ll consent to anything. Boys, congratulate 
ithis here buckaroo and the gal. Bein’ as 
she’s made up her mind and nothin’ I can 
do has ever yet unmade it, I hereby give 
my consent to the fact that we call this here 
approaching feast an engagement supper!” 

The men broke out in a whooping cheer. 


They accompanied old Gaunt, Tom Drury 

and his fiancée into the house, and soon 
the place was aglow with candles and echo~'. § 
ing with shouts, laughter and the Merry } 


jingle of spurs. 


(The end.) mene Mies : ag 
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5 ay tah Holden 


Sweeney did not belong in the home- 
stead country any more than a cat 
_ belongs in a barrel of molasses. Homestead- 
_ Ing is a game for huskies like Bill Bradley, 
who is my neighbor and looks like the 
heavyweight champion. Even I myself have 
- often felt that my 170 pounds are utterly 
- tnadequate to the task of converting six 
_ hundred and forty.acres of wild land into a 
a8 life-supporting ranch. 
So we settlers were surprised one fine 
morning to find in our midst the frailest 
_ looking specimen of young manhood that I 
had seen in months. His face was hand- 
- some enough in a feminine way, but he was 
built on the general specifications of a lath 
and apparently possessed about as much 
Stamina as a week-old calf. His counte- 
- - mance was pale, his thin fingers were cigar- 
 ette stained and shaky, and his eyes indi- 
= cated a too intimate acquaintance with the 
a outlaw, John Barleycorn. 
eo “Ordinarily a chap of that type has about 
as much ambition as an inch-worm, but it 
quickly appeared that that desirable ‘quality 
was the one thing that our new cei 
_ possessed in superabundance. 
__ When I rode up to where his load of lum- 
ber was dumped on the ground he was 
laboring like a beaver at the task of nail- 
ing together the foundation timbers of his 
ack, and I could see that what he knew 
ft: the oo Ss trade could be writ- 


) NE could see at a glance that Roy 
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“Good morning,” I said to him. 
guess homesteading is a new game- > for haga a 
isn’t it?” ie 

He admitted that it was. We detioaeced oe 
ourselves and he said he was glad to see me. 
He looked as though he meant it too, but _ 
he hardly paused in his work ashe talked. _ 

“YT suppose the lure of the open air and — 
the freedom of the prairie got you?” Tre 
marked. _ 

OR Re; 
Sweeney replied. 


nothing like that,” Rey 
““ T hate the lonesomeness, 


and if this is what you call freedom’—he 
was sawing a board like a man pushes a © 


stalled motor-car—“ then I hope I get a | 
little slavery now and then sid — “ ae 
variety.” a 

“Once you get your shack built and wont 
fences up it won’t be so bad,” I Seaoiecacae ; 
to comfort him. 

“They say one can get = to anything, v9 
was his cheerful response. : 
I helped him by holding two pieces es 
two-by-four while he nailed them together 


and then I remarked: 


“ Your real reason for homesteading this 
land, I suppose, is to acquire title to it from — 
the government and then sell it for the five 
thousand dollars or so that it onary to bring 
you?” 3 | 

“ Vou said it,” he replied. “ hice I get 
my title you bet you'll never see me in the 
homestead country again. Ima city guy. 
and when I get through here I’m going to 
remain a city guy.” Cer 


. ae ae 
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I wanted to inquire what eccrine 
reason he had for engaging in a task that 
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oni Mlanced oeeaet. of surprise a 
alarm. 


I was surprised, too, though not — 


was about as easy for him as pushing a ~being a woman hater, I was not alarmed. oy 
‘It was Roy’s peculiar scheme of interior ms 


bowlder uphill is for a child, but, being too 
modest and backward for my own good, I 
did not do so. I gave Roy a few labor- 
saving hints, which he seemed to appreciate, 
and then I was compelled to ride home and 
do some work of my own, though it seemed 
nothing short of cruelty to leave that puny 
fellow to his self-imposed task of erecting a 
shack without knowledge and without help. 

As the succeeding days passed it became 
apparent that Roy Sweeney’s ambition had 
lasting qualities. He continued to work as 
willingly as a fish swims. His shack, when 
completed, resembled a huge eae ie case 
more than a house, but it was weather-proof 
and that was all that really mattered. 

He went about his other duties in the 


hardest possible way too, but he got results. 


I thought about him and the tremendous 
ambition that must be behind his determi- 
nation to acquire six hundred and _ forty 
acres of good land, and the more I thought 


the more interested I became until finally - 


I explained Roy’s case to Bill Bradley, 
whose ranch adjoins mine. : 

_ Bill, like myself, started as a homesteader 
and is now a regular rancher, but a more 
successful one than I ever hope to be. I 
don’t know how Bill does it, but things 
seem to get accomplished for him more eas- 
ily than for anyone else. He owns not only 
his original:/homestead but an additional five 
hundred acres of good grazing land as well, 


and cattle cover his acreage as thickly as 


hair on a dog’s hide. He said he owed his 
eood fortune to his avoidance of women, 
but I doubted that, though it was a fact 
that Bill nursed a grudge against the whole 
sex. Why, I do not know. Physically, as 
already stated, he could take three such 
fellows as Roy Sweeney and keep tossing 
them in the air, like a juggler tosses three 
balls 48 

“Tf the kid is such an odd: specimen as 
you say; of course I want to see him,” Bill 
replied when I suggested that we should ride 
over to Roy’s place. 

Bill smiled when he sighted the new set- 
— tler’s shack, but when Roy opened the door 
and we entered the little dwelling Bill’s 


decoration that excited our emotion. © 
In the homestead country it is a com- 
mon enough custom to decorate shack walls 


with pictures cut from magazines, but never 


had I seen one that was so absolutely plas- 
tered with them as was Roy Sweeney’s. And 
they were not all pictures of different sub- 
jects either. Each and every one of Roy’s 
pictures was that of a beautiful girl. Not 
only that, they were all pictures of the 
same girl! 

““ Nice collection you’ve got,” I remarked 
when [ had introduced Bill Bradley as a 
shining example for all homesteaders, and 
Bill had welcomed Roy to the cattle coun- 
try in a manner that, doubtless due to the 
pictures, was somewhat pene in his cus- 
tomary cordiality. 

‘“‘ Do you like them?” Roy’ s face lighted 
up as does that of a connoisseur when he ex- 
hibits his art treasures. 

‘‘ Sure I like them,’ I said, noting at the 
same time that Bill said nothing. ‘“* Who is 
she?”’ I examined one of them more close- 
ly. “Gloria Garden, the movie actress, 
eh?” ae 
_“ Movie star,” Roy corrected quickly. 

“ Tye seen her,” I said. “In pictures I 
mean.” 

‘“‘ Did you like her?” 

‘“* Certainly; who wouldn’t?” 

Roy turned to Bill. “ Have you seen 


“her too, Mr. Bradley?” he queried. 


“No, but Vve read about her.” Bill 
seemed to realize that his tone was too 
snappy, for he added more gently: ‘‘You’re 


acquainted with the young lady, I sup- — 


pose?”’ 

Roy looked uncomfortable. 
—in a way I suppose I am.” 7 

“Your fiancée maybe?” Bill grinned as 
he said that. I suppose he could not help 
it. The idea that a celebrity like Gloria 
Garden could be engaged to a moneyless 
homesteader like Roy Sweeney did sound a 
bit absurd. | 

“Oh, Lord, no!” Roy looked shocked. 

o You must think an awful lot of par ton 
keep so oat! pictures of her tacked up.” 


“ Well—er 
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fi oe er 


m mae ‘able, on hk eae six ae 
ent periodicals, all with pretty girls on 
the cover and all devoted.to motion pictures. 
Bill looked at them. “ You must have a 


_ to so many magazines.” 
“No; I get them ae for the sake of the 
pi Sctures.” 

Bill stared at Roy and then gave me a 
glance which stated-as plainly as words that 


~ balmy. 
' “You mean to say that you pay for all 
_ those magazines just so you can cut out 
any pictures of Gloria Garden that may 
happen to appear in them?” | 
“ That’s it exactly.” 
“You make me think of that story about 
the rube that waited outside the movie house 
_ to meet the star,” said the big rancher with 
) a grin: 
But he got no answering smile from Roy. 
The latter remained gloomily silent for a 
moment; then he made the remark that 
cleared up the mystery of his attempt to 
win a five thousand dollar homestead from 
the government. 
“Tf it wasn’t for Gloria I Pyooldn’s be 
here,” he stated seriously. 
“Good!” said Bill. ‘It’s a pleasure to 
know that for once Gloria Garden has in- 
_ spired a man to do something worth while.” 
I butted into the conversation then and 
we got to talking about cattle and crops, 
and in a little while Bill and I took our 
departure. . 
 “ Talk about idiots!” exclaimed my com- 
-panion when we had ridden a little distance 
from the shack. “ Did you ever see any 
one so absolutely insane in all your life?”’ 
“You mean Roy?” I did not hate wo- 
en as Bill did and in consequence could 
nderstand the young fellow’s state of mind 
in a measure at least. 4 
Of course. He doesn’t even know the 
nan! eae he supposed he was ac- 


business interest in the nea to. subscribe : 


~ in his opinion our new paeenber was slightly - 


rs and her secretary i ach ieininicedl ae 


a — ceipt of them. ‘That’s the bie he knows a 


her, the poor fool. ” oe 
« You’ve got to admit that te a 
him some good in causing him to take up 
this bopeiad ” T argued. “The outdoor 
life will make a new man of him.” 
‘Physically maybe, but not mentally. 
She'll put him in the asylum, that’s what _ 
she’ll do. And if he does sell his homestead. oe 


for a good price after he gets title to it what o 
do you suppose he’ll do with the money? Secs 


I know. Blow it all in trying to get. ac- : 
-quainted with her. My stars! Ive read. 
about men going crazy over the picture Of 


a woman, but I never expected to see it in 


real life. And yet there’s a case that’s 
worse than anything I ever read about!” _ . 

“Vou don’t understand anything about 
love,” I replied. ‘“ Maybe Roy will win 
Gloria in the end. Stranger things have 
happened.” 

‘A shrimp like hime 
laugh.” 

‘““He’s good looking enough and a few. 
months of outdoor life will set him up physi- ae 
cally.’ ie 

“ Well, suppose for the sake of ar Bete oy 
that he does win her? What will he get? — 
Something I wouldn’t want, you bet. A 


Don’t make me. 


bundle of extravagance that! will land. him a 


in the poorhouse in a year. But he won't. 
Hasn’t got a chance ina million. Don’t be ye 
ridiculous, Tom.” Wie 

I admitted that perhaps I had een 


I remained at Bill’s MPR AL 
house for the excellent supper that his | 


Chinese cook prepared—better than any : 


darned woman could cook it, he said—and 


we had quite forgotten Roy Sweeney and 

his mad infatuation for a woman he had | 
probably never seen, when suddenly the 
matter was brought to our attention again 
in a somewhat startling manner. : 
_ We were sitting on the veranda when I 
noticed a cloud of dust in the distance and — 
then an unskillful rider galloping toward 
us. Presently we could see that it was the 
new homesteader. He pulled his mount 
back on its haunches before the ranch- _ 
house, flung himself out of the saddle, and 
came walking briskly toward us. His FAW 
was set like a vise, a Ce glint was Se 
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in his eyes a his hands: were sleek - he aut ck, 


He stopped in front of Bill and I could see 


that he was quivering with anger. 

‘Look here, Bradley,” he snapped. “TI 
thought over what you said about Gloria 
Garden after you left and it came to me 
_ that you were insulting her. You said it 
was a pleasure to know that for once she 
had inspired a man to do something worth 
while. That’sythe same as saying that usu- 
ally she inspires them to do questionable 


ce things and that is a reflection on her char- 


acter. I won’t stand for it. Do you get 
You’ve got to take it back!” 

The little fellow’s attitude would have 
been comical had it not been so tragic. He 
looked like a pygmy defying a giant. Big 
Bill Bradley, who could have picked him 
up and flung him off the veranda with one 
hand, smiled. In fact, I could scarcely keep 
from smiling myself. 

“ What will you do if I don’t?” Bill in- 
quired in a mild tone. | 
: “Tl smash you on the jaw, 
_ what!” : 

“With those little hands of yours?” 

“Yes!” Roy stepped closer and shook 
his fist in Bill’ 3 face. “ Will you apolo- 
gize?”’ 

Bill’s grin expanded. ‘“‘ No, I don’t think 
J will just yet,” he remarked casually, and 
in leisurely manner he rose to his feet. 

Roy made no reply; just swung his futile 
— little fist upward at Bill’s face. 
Of course it did not land. Bill caught it 
in the air, then grasped Roy’s other hand as 
well, and held both of them in an iron grip. 
He stood looking at the squirming fellow 
for a while and then he spoke. 

“T do apologize, Roy,” he said in the 
friendliest tone he had used as yet in speak- 
Ing to the new settler. “ I would have done 
so at first, but I wanted to see if you really 
had the nerve to swing on a man twice your 
size. You had, and I admire your grit. 
I’m sorry I said anything that could be con- 
strued as the slightest reflection on Miss 
Garden’s character. You'll forgive me, 
won’t you?” 

He dropped Roy’s two hands and held 
out his own big one. Roy looked at him 


that’s 


In amazement and I could see tears starting 


to his girlishly pretty eyes. He blinked 


‘woman, just as you claim,” he remarked to 


« if is can tae you in emmy way jus 
me know,” Bill sang out after him. 

We heard the single word “ Thanks!” 
Then Roy climbed awkwardly into his 
saddle and was off as abruptly as he had ar- 
rived. 4 

“The poor little chump!’ ” said Bill, an: i: 
this time there was more affection than con- _ 
tempt in his tone. ‘‘ Vamped by a picture! — 
Wanted to fight for a woman who probably ~ 
wouldn’t raise her little finger to save him 
from hell. -Oh, well, it takes all kinds of 
people to make a world, doesn’t it?” _ 

I agreed: that it did, and we discussed 
Roy’s chances for winning success as a 
homesteader. They seemed to be against 
him. 

But as days grew into weeks the frail fel- 
low appeared to be making good. Bill 
Bradley may have had something to do © 
with that. When his own plowing was done — 
he offered to do Roy’s on crédit, and in ’ 
other ways he took a kindly interest inthe — 
new settler. Occasionally he tried, in a 
tactful manner, to get Roy’s mind off Glo- _ 
ria Garden, for he was still convinced that — 
Roy’s obvious infatuation for her would be — 
the ruin of him in the end. | 
‘““T dare say Miss Garden is a perfect 


Boy once when I happened to be present. 
‘But still you’ve got to admit that a good 
many actresses are not exactly that.” 1 
““T never said Gloria was perfect,” said 
Roy. “She isn’t. She thinks only in terms 
of money, and she’s got a heart that can be > 
as hard as a rock at times. That’s oe | x 
I’m here. But, with all her faults, she is 
still the finest sent that ever was born!” ce 
‘Oh, you’ve met the lady then?” Bill 
queried. d 
Roy looked confused and uncomfortable — 
again, as though he had said ssi he a 
had not meant to. E 
i : can’t tell you the typi’ slot: Just 7 
now,” he said. ; 
Te was about threg weeks ies that Bill 
Bradley and I found ourselves one evening 4g 
in the city nearest the homestead count a 


about sixty miles from our ranches. We 


3 ee ink was more eattral than that 
we should stroll past the movie houses? 

- What we saw in front of the Orpheum, 
however, did not seem altogether natural in 
view of our acquaintance with Roy Swee- 
ney. 

_ First, there was the announcement of a 
photoplay in which Gloria Garden was 
starred. Nothing unusual about that, of 
course, but that was only part of the an- 
-nouncement. The thing that caused us to 


_ stand stock still and stare and mutter ex- 


clamations of wonder was the further an- 
nouncement that, at nine o’clock that very 


~ evening, Miss Gloria Garden herself, in the 


- the audience. 


flesh, would be present and would address 
She was on her way to Yel- 
-lowstone National Park for a brief vaca- 
tion, we read, and her présence in the 
_ Wyoming city was a fortuitous accident, of 
which her many local admirers would 
_ doubtless be pleased to take advantage. 
“Tf Roy Sweeney were only with us! 
Bill Bradley exclaimed. 

Pelt too late to run out and get him, 
I suppose,” I ventured. 

Eee Absolutely. But let’s give this Garden 
woman the once over ourselves. I’m curi- 
ous to see her since she is the one that Roy 
Sweeney is crazy about.” 

So we entered the theater, saw the pic- 
ture, and at nine o’clock got an eyeful of 
the famous star herself. 

“A beautiful girl all right,” Bill ad- 
mitted as she stood in the spotlight. ‘‘ The 
innocent face of an angel, too; but we all 
know how little that means. All the home 
wreckers have it. Look at the way she 
rolls her eyes, trying to vamp every man in 
the audience. Heaven help the one she 


1? 


: eon? he explained; but just be- 
e she was a movie actress, aed he had 
opinion of all actresses. 

gine a woman like her, with ase in- 


_ Sweeney,” 


he said. 


hat ‘come. ofa corporation president, reciprocat- 5 
ve ing the juvenile affection of a boy like Roy 
“And yet the kid 
“seems to think he can make a hit with her: 


by gaining title to a homestead that isn 5 . 
worth, at the outside, any more than be 


salary for one month. Tragic, I call it.” 


Sco 


We left the theater, and as we Soeiey ce 
down toward our hotel, with Bill still talk- — 


ing about Roy and his crazy love affair, an : 
idea struck me with all the force of a ham- Na 


mer on an eggshell. 


“ Let’s call on Gloria Garden and tell her o 


about Roy!” I exclaimed. 


Bill stared at me, then slowly the aa 
“Do you think ee 


gained weight in his mind, 
she’d receive us?” 


‘Why not? Any woman is interested a Ne 
learning that some man is hopelessly in love, 


with her. Let’s try anyhow.” 


So we sent our names up to the suns 


star, and somewhat to our surprise, teceived _ 


word that she would see us in the ladies’ 
parlor immediately. We went there, and in 


a moment Gloria Garden pppeured) ee 


I could understand then, even better foe 
at the theater, why it was that Roy Swee- 


ney had pictures of her tacked up all over 
She was the sort of girl that 


his walls. 
might well win the heart of a man of stone. 


Of medium height, she possessed the dain- 


tiest figure I had ever seen in real life. Her 
lustrous brow eyes were even more fascinat- 


ing than they appeared in her photographs, 


and no picture machine on earth could ade- 
quately represent the burnished copper of 
her hair. She was by long odds the most 
beautiful girl I had ever laid eyes on. 


But if Bill Bradley felt the lure of her. 


personality he certainly did not show it. 
He ran true to his woman-hating form. 

“ We just dropped in to tell you some- 
thing that we thought might interest you,” 
Bill said in the easy manner of a man who, 


though he may hate women, nevertheless 


knows how to talk to them. ‘We are 
settler who has the inside of his cabin liter- 
ally covered with pictures of you. 
you are the finest girl on earth—which of 
course you may be. 
though, that it’s a shame to see any man 
so absolutely and napGlesshy ss enamored of 


ranchers, and out our way there is a new | 
Claims — 


Personally I think, 


Be 


any woman. I was wondering if ne 


you couldn’t do something to stop him he Oa eaeeen ale 
- where I ‘had pee di 


making a fool of himself.” 

Gloria Garden laughed, and the sound af 
her voice was like the music of running 
water. 

# My goodness!” she exclaimed. ‘ How 
can I stop any man collecting pictures of 
me. They are in all the magazines, and the 
magazines are read by—” 

_ Suddenly she stopped and her mirthful 


expression was replaced by a serious one. 


‘““Who—I mean what kind of a man is it 

that has those pictures?” she demanded. 
Bill and I looked at her in amazement. 

“A young fellow,” he replied. “A city 

chap. He doesn’t like homesteading, but—” 

“ What’s his name?” 

“ Roy Sweeney.” 

For a moment the world-famous girl 
stood staring at Bill, as silent and still as a 
statue of Tragedy. Her beautiful counte- 
nance was as pale as chalk. 


(eas you take me to him?” she asked a 


a hushed voice, like that of a little girl who 

inquired if her broken doll can be mended. 
_“Why—er—yes.” Bill was obviously 

confused by this astounding request. 

_ “ We'll start first thing in the morning.” 

_ Gloria clutched his arm. 


“Can you take me to him now?” Her 


tone was as fiercely intense as the growl of 
a tigress. 

: es but woulda t that be unconven- 
tional?” 

“Not in this case. Coos we start now? 
How can we go? In acar? How far is it?” 

Bill gave her the desired information, 
and in two minutes we were getting his ma- 
chine in shape for the journey back home. 

‘““Some girl! eh? Sort of surprised you, 
didn’t she?” I asked. 

-~< By Jove, yes!” he said. “ Say, she’s a 
regular woman, isn’t she? A ball of fire. 
If Roy Sweeney really knows her, and it 
sure looks like he does, it’s no wonder he 
fell for her. Almost any man would.” | 

“Even a woman-hater like you perhaps,”’ 
- J remarked. 

Bill made no reply. 

I suspected something then and my sus- 
picion was confirmed as we sped homeward 


at forty miles an hour over a moonwashed 


- jamas. 


me that did it, Gloria,” he answered. “ 


ber what you said, don’t you? That I 


‘and Gloria. His manner, 
over toward her, and pe pains | 
efforts to make her journey swift and sa 
were eloquent to me of a changed attitude 4 
toward at least one member of the conquer- — 
ing sex. After twenty miles the situation — 
was as plain to me as the white ribbon of © 
the road. Bill Bradley, like Roy Sweeney, — 
had succumbed to the hans of Gloria | | 
Garden! | 
Poor Bill! He who ed pitied Ba | | 
for loving a woman—he had no chance to © 
win—was now in the same tragic predica-_ 
ment that he thought Roy had been in. © 
Worse! For in Roy’s case no one knew 
that Gloria loved some one else, while in : 
Bill’s it was obvious that she did tne some j 
one else, | 
It was nearing morning when we ail ’ 
at Roy’s shack and thundered on his door. © 
He answered sleepily, and presently a light — 
shone inside, the door opened, and he ap- 
peared in ae pyjamas. — | 
But Gloria Garden cared nothing for ° 
She threw herself upon that i insig- | 
‘nificant looking fellow, and hugged and 4 
kissed him with a ferver I had never seen 
in her photoplays. I watched Bill Brad 
closely at that point and was not. surpri 1 | 
to see the corners of his mouth droop into ¢ 
woeful little smile. That was the final He 
of evidence. He was in love with Glo 1 
and the sight of her embracing man was 
like a dagger thrust in his heart. | 
“Why, oh, why, did you leave 
Roy?” Gloria asked after a moment. 
“Tt was that last calling down you ga 


fellow that had a spark of manhood in 
could hang around after that. You rer 


a loafer, a cigarette-smoking failure, 
worthless hanger-on around the stu 
that the money you gave me then was 
last I would ever get from you, tha 
would have to get out and rustle and s 
a little manhood or you would have nothi 
more to do with me. It did the trick, G! G 
ras cd resolved. to avoid temptation a) 


Hu didn’t Want oe ne ae until I E had : accom: Le 


best. . plished something.” 


aes Bill eae in a 
ta : What was se ‘io, mace 
| pean seers the pres- 
ence of Bill and bhi but now he turned 
to us. : 
- “ Pardon me, gentlemen,” he said. 


a4 Al- 


‘s more of than | will ever ee of myself. 


. Kitty Sweeney is her name, though she’s 


_ better known to the world by her movie 
name of Gloria Garden. I suppose I 
| should have said I was her brother long ago, 
but I was afraid that if I did some one 


WAS at the back winder of the second 
18 bedroom on the right-hand side, 
@ an’ I should imagine Casey was some- 
Ppheres between the kitchen an’ the silver 
cupboard when the flames begun to crawl 
out from under the eaves. From where I 
vas crouchin’ I could see ’em better than 
ybody, I dare say, an’ I know I was the 
ay to a the alarm, because the 


e a 1 kildee to tell Casey to beat it 


ie low me to introduce my sister, that I think | 


by Baeton Harc ourt 


to do. 


on Bill Bradley’ s face then was something, 
I think, that no actor on earth could have 
accomplished, He turned to the girl. 
“Tm glad to know that, 
he said. 
“Tm glad that you’re aad, “Mr. 


The change of expression that beck lace 


(See 


Miss” Garden,’ oo 


ley,” said Gloria, and she held out herlittle a 


hand to big Bill. 
a few days,” she added. ‘‘ Won’t you come 
around to see me—both of you?” . 

I had an idea that she did not really care 
whether I came or not, but I did not feel 
bad about it. Bull Bradley seemed to have 
a good chance to win her, and that | was. 
enough to make me happy. 


just as somebody’ yelled “ Bite ot don’t. 
know who it was, but I know I went up 


“DIL be visiting Roy for " 


‘the post again like a frightened squirrel | 


when they did. 
passin’ in the street, of course. 


It was some fool that was — “ 


I took one look at the es that was ° 


crawlin’ out from under the roof an’ scram- 
bled back to the winder on the right-hand 


side, an’ tried to decide what the mischief — 


I was in an orful predicament be-— 


cause I couldn’t climb down with that jack- — 


-ass in the street shoutin’ “ Fire!”— 
was bound to be seen where I was. 


ani) T: 


a ” 2 


Pat opened the: aa nat je in. « x 


‘The woman in the bed—I never dreaied ue 
there was anybody in the bed till I lit on 


it—screamed murder an’ kicked frantic as 
I jumped on over the bed to the floor an’ 
_ made for the door. I had presence of mind 
enough to yell “ Fire!” as I went. : 
“Help!” screamed the woman behind 
me. 

es Bape?) 2} yelled again an’ bolted into 
: the hall. 

Doors begun to slam somewheres in the 


have. an’ as I fell over a hall rack I begun 


to feel sorry for Casey. 
“* Fire!” somebody shouted downstairs. 
“ What!” I said to myself. “ Can that 
be Casey?” 
But just then I fell over somethin’ else 
an’ forgot all about Casey. I ran like a rab- 
bit an’ bumped against the banister. 
“Help!” screamed the woman in the 
bedroom I’d come through.. 
_ “ Fire!” they was yellin’ downstairs. 
But I made straight for the room where 
_ the maid told Casey the butler said the jew- 
els was. An’ I got there without as much 
difficulty as I had expected an’ without 
-carin’ two hoots what would result from the 
screams at the back of the house where 
the woman I stepped on was hollerin’ for 
help, 
I got to the room where the safe was 
without any mishap but a bruised shin, an’ 
I turned on the little flashlight an’ got the 
safe open in a jiffy, while the doors was 
slammin’ an’ voices was hollerin’ “ Fire!” 
The pearls was there, an’ I grabbed ’em. 
Then I remembered Casey. 
Half a hundred people were shoutin’ 
“Fire!” in the street. The house was in 


a hubbub. oe 


I ran out in the hall an’ whistled again. 
But just as I did so somebody somewhere 
switched on the electric lights, an’ there 
I stood in the hall with the pearls in my 
hand, bright as day, an’ at the far end of 
the hall was a girl in a vi’let kimono, with 
her eyes wild, wavin’ her arms an’ comin’ 
toward me shriekin’ “ Help!” 

I dodged back into the room an’ made 
for the winder. But the smoke was gettin’ 
thick an’ I couldn’t see my way clear. I 
_ stumbled over a chair. , 


the wir 
Ba as ee Zot ve I seen the street. 


from under the carpet, an’ I turned back in & 


- would come to before it got too hot. 


‘bird. 


people, an’ a tongue of flame leaped up a 


a hurry. As I turned back I seen the figger 
of the butler in the doorway, wavin’ his — 
arms, an’ it seemed to me like the jig — 


was up. 


T dashed at Kin an/-hit haw bask 
jaw an’ yelled “ Fire!” 

He dropped like a rocket, an’ I jumped 
over him right into the arms of the girl in 
the vi’let kimono—the woman I stepped on, 
of course. 

{ hollered “ Fire!” again, an’ started past 
her, but she throwed her arms | around my 
neck an’ screamed: | 

“« Save me!” = | 

There wasn’t nothin’ for | it but to do as 
she asked. I picked her up an’ rushed for 
the head of the stairs, hopin’ the butler 
But 
the smoke was comin’ up in clouds from — 
down below, an’ I couldn’t risk goin’ down 
that way. An’ I ocouldn’t very well take 
her down the veranda post the way T’d 
come up. aa 

I halted at the head of the stairs in a 
horrible state of mind, an’ her screamin’. I 
heard the engines puffin’ in the street an’ 
the firemen shoutin’. I suddenly felt — 
strange an’ heroic. 

I forgot the awkerd predicament I was in 
with the pearls in my pocket an’ the young © 
lady under my arm. | : 

“Which is the way to the roof, madam?” ; 
I demanded. % 

She gesticklated with her face aa’ 
hugged up against me like a frightened — 
I dashed up the third flight of stairs 
to the attic, draggin’ her along. I got the © 
trapdoor open an’ out we went on the q 
roof, 4 
The smoke out there was horrible, an’ @ 
the girl—-God bless her—was coughin’ an’ | 
sobbin’ an’ carryin’ on like mad. I al- © 
most choked with the flames, an’ I tried — 
to think while I was chokin’ what was t ‘% 
best thing todo. Bie ere 

But I couldn’t see any way. to set orf t 


a 


) i Yours re Lesa to have ane 
ne puke You’ll save me, won’t you?” 
“Madam,” I said, “ if anybody can save 
you, it’s me, an’ I will.” 

— Tongues of blazes begun lappin’ up over 
the edge of the roof at the far end of the 
a purple an’ red an’ crimson 
-snakelike tongues. My flesh begun to crawl. 
_ The idea of bein’ burned to death suddenly 
_ struck me with all its horror. 

“Don’t be afraid,” I said, largely for 
Pe tay y own benefit probly. * They'll. save ‘ 
us. Soe 
An’ ee then there was a squirt an’ a 
swish from the street below, an’ steam siz- 
_aled an’ water begun to splatter against the 
house, an’ I knew the fit remen was fightin’ 
‘the flames. -. 

“2 ney te playin’ the fice »Y said. 
-“ Thank Heavens!”’ the piel! said. 
it wonderful?” 

_ An’ just then there was a ater ohm 
the direction of the trapdoor, as if silver 


ont 


smoke. 

-“T dropped the forks,” sez hey: scram- 

‘ blin’ over the roof iiward me, draggin’ two 

clatterin’ sacks, an’ then he seen the girl. © 

obiret)’ yelled Casey, an’ ori: he went 

over the roof like a antelope. \ 

_ “What did he say?” cried the girl. 
“Stop, you blasted idiot!” I yelled with 


e i htoke his neck. by jumpin’ orf onto an 
engine. I dragged him back. 

_ The smoke was horrible, but the water 
yas playin’ on the far end of the roof now, 
” even if he was likely to get drenched it 
- cheerful to realize the peetnen was 


was fallin’, an’ out bobbed a figger in the 


adam, eT Saint “it's oy for ie i na 
che. firemen. are ‘fightin’ the fire, an “it? s i 
only a question of time.”> cae 
“But we'll be burned by then!” a 
screamed. | Beg 
ey Nonsense” SeZ L, chokin? ae ke a 


‘An’ then that Casey begun to jump wa 


an’ down, shoutin’ that the roof was hot. o : 
‘« Shut Gp ” T yelled. | > 


He run to the edge of the house ae 2 
Some- ne 
body must of seen him, because the hose 
was turned square at him almost at once, _ 


looked down, a wavin’ of his arms. 


an’ he galloped back through the smoke. _ 
“They'll get the ladders up im a ey ao) 
madam,” I said. : 
of Bus we'll be dead; 
then,” the girl moaned. | 
a Dan? t be ridic’lous, madam, ” I told her. | 


ele be dead by | 


“There ain’t any danger to speak poe 


Just then esc, yelled again that a : 
roof was hot an’ he’d lorst his sacks. 
“ Will.you ’ush?” I roared. 


“No, «IL: won’t,..an’- be damned to ye!” i 


SEZ Casey “Dye lorst them sacks.” eae 
“The virl was all tears an’ distress, pretty 
as a dream in her vi’let kimono, an ’ all of 
-a sudden the flames burst up through the 
roof at the other side of the house. They 
leaped up yellow an’ red, high in the air, © 
an’ the smoke clouds eddied around golden — 


an’ red above ’em, drenchin’ us in crimson 
Aw if she wasn’t the picture of an 


light... 


angel in that settin’, J’ll surrender. — Ag: 


when she jumped up an’ threw her arms _ . 
around my neck an’ shrieked “ “Save Migt e 


I traveled right off into delirium. we 
“Madam,” I said, “I will save “you. . 
Have no fear. 


are—”’ 


‘““ How ’re we gona git out a this? That’s Cae 


wot. I want to know?” yelled Casey. 
“Will you ’ush?” I roared at him. 
The water was spray over the roof. 
There was a scrapin’ against the walls. 
“It’s no larfin’ matter,” Casey yelled. 
“Tm not larfin’,” I said. ‘Madam, the 
ladders are Sie ay the walls—”’ : 
“ Save me,’ * she moaned again. “ Ars 
As a matter of fact, she was faintin’. x 
“Wot will I say about these here sacks?” . 


Me or Casey, one will save a 
you. The firemen are fightin’ the flames. ar: 
the ladders will soon be up. The firemen ie 


- woman down orf of this house.” It nearly turned into a tragedy when ‘the 


oly wild voice. ed the fireman that had brought dene q 


silverware!” gone?” the girl cried. 


| found? em Ea a ae Ci ta: 
“ For the love 0” Mike,’ Hes Y ‘sod ae cart ee a of the 
you think o’ nothin’ but them sacks?” an’ exhilaratin’ as we 
- “The roof is hot!” yelled Casey. rung, toward the ground, with a 
-. “The girl’s fainted ay I told him. people cheerin’ an’ snipes up. an’ down 
_ “ Git your wits together an’ help me git this with delight. 


TO: Help yer git orf? Flap your wings an’ girl come to in mid-air an’ begun to kick, } 
< fly, little penguin. We’re gona be broiled but the fireman kept her under control all: 
- right here, I tell ye,” said Casey. right. An’ down we went, while the « engine - 
A stream of water came splashin’ right chimeee an’ the crowd shouted an’ the : 
over our heads. The ladders begun scrap- blazes an’ burnin’ smoke mounted skyward 
in’ against the edge of*the roof. The fire- an’ the water sizzled an’ swished an’ the _ 
men was fightin’ the flames, all right, an’ firemen was fightin’ the flames. ee 4 
“rescue was ‘clost at-hand. > We stepped orf the foot of the ladder — 
" “ Did you git anything?” asked Can, into a stampedin’ mob, an’ the Btls mother 


spittin’ out the smoke. rushed up an’ hugged her, an’ aes : 
_ “TY got the pearls,” I told hima: throwed their hats in the air. 
“Wot are we gona do about it?” sez An’ then I heard somebody yell: : 
Casey. “ Wot can we say?” ‘The pearls an’ the silver is gorn!” 
_ “Keep your hair on,” I said, as I heard I could of swallowed myself in my fright. 
voices near the edge of the roof. “I c’n ‘Thieves! Vandals! Ghouls!” shout- 
save my vow if you c’n save yours. Here ed somebody in the crowd. | 7 aan 
they come.’ “ Catch ’em!” yelled somebody cies | 


Casey groaned an’ begun to mop his It was horrible. An’ there I stood. 
brow. I leaned down over the girl to see “Watch for eh faces—” shout: a fs 


if she was really faintin’, an’ she was. She policeman. ne . 
couldn’t of heard a word we said. An’ she “The pearls an’ the set #) seca 
was pretty as loveliness itself, she was. the girl’s mother. “Oh, dear!” a aa 


rae ee goin’ crazy,’ Casey announced in “ Here’s the silverware!” suddenly shout- - 


He was a clutchin’ of the two sacks an’ Casey’s sacks. “ Here’s the silverware.” a 
-coughin’ with haggard eyes. “ All but the forks!” ee Casey’s voice — 
Suddenly two ladder-tips stuck up over somewhere in the crowd, an’ I heard him 
the edge of the roof, one clost an’ the other boltin’ for safety. . 
forty paces away. Up come the helmets! “Thank God!” said the girl’s mother. 
Casey dashed toward the clostest one “But the pearls! The necklace!” 
with the sacks, and yelled, “Here is the “ Are the pearls gone? Are the pearls. : 


An’ he poked it into the hands of a as- _—“‘ Yes, Miss Alice,” said the pate pok- 
tonished brepehter an’ bolted orf to the in’ his face out from the crowd—an’ a hor- 
other ladder an’ went down it like a mon- rible swollen jaw he had where I’d hit him © 
key as two firemen stepped orf of it onto -—* the pearls are gone. Stolen. The safe 


the roof. | was robbed.” 

The firefighter started back down the “Oh —oh—” the girl cried again. _ 
ladder with the sacks as his comrade climbed =‘ Madam,” I said—“ sir,” I added, as the 
orf an’ come sputterin’ toward me and the policeman stepped over toward us; ‘“ mad- 
girl. I handed her to him. am, you must be carried away by excit 

-“ She’s fainted,” I said, “ an’ you’re bet- ment. Them pearls is around your pars 
ter at climbin’ down ladders than I am, — And so they was. De 
-gov’nor. You take her down an’ I[’ll foller.” I put ’em there while the firemen w 


He picked her up an’ went for the ladder, fightin’ the Soap vs 


| | : ° 
| All out-doors invites your 
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Autographic Kodaks $6.50 wp 


Q Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y.. The Kodak City 
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Taste is a matter of 
tobacco quality 


We state it as our honest 
belief that the tobaccos used 
in Chesterfield are of finer 
quality (and hence of better 
taste) than in any other 
cigarette at the price. 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


CIGARETTES 


—of finest Turkish and Domestic tobaccos =e 
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and Feeding of Infants,” also a Free Trial — 
Bottle of atti Food. 3 
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YOUR 


Future? 


Today you are earning 
$20 to $30 a week. In 
the same six days as an 
Electrical Expert, you 
can make from $70 to 
$200, and make it easier 
—not work half sohard. 
Then why remain in 
the “small pay’’game— 
in a line of_work that 
offers—No Big Promo- 
tion—No Big Income— 
No Big Future? ; 
Fit yourself for a Big 
Job. : 


Your 
Success 
Is Guar- 
anteed 


So sure am I that you 
can learn electricity— 
‘sosure amJafter study- 
ing with me, you too 
get in the ““big money” 
class in electrical work, 
that I will guarantee 
under Bond to return 
every single penny paid 
‘me in tuition if, when 
you have finished my 
Course you are not sat- 
isfied it was the best 
investment you ever 
made. 


The Co 


oke Trained Man is the “Big Pay Man 


ARGOSY-ALLSTORY—ADVERTISING SECTION. 


U 


“jee ear | 

Radio | 
Course | 
FREE 


An up-to-the-minute § 
Home Study Course— # 
the latest wireless de- # 
velopments—given free § 
to all who enroll for § 
my great Electrical 
Course NOW. Two 
2» — courses for the price of § 
2 ! one. Mail coupon for § 
ae Z Saecee § full particulars. 
EX : 


“Electrical Experts” 


Earn $12 to $30 a Day 


Be an Electrical Expert 


Today even the ordinary electrician—the “screw-driver” kind—is making money 
—big money. But it’s the trained man—the man who knows the whys and 
wherefores of Electricity—the “‘Electrical Expert”—who is picked out to “boss” ordinary 
electricians—to boss the big jobs—the jobs that pay $3,500 to $10,000 a Year.. Getin 
line for one of these “Big Jobs’’ by enrolling now for my easily-learned, quickly-grasped, right- 
up-to-the-minute Spare Time Home Study Course in Practical Electricity. 


Age or Lack of Experience No Drawback 


You don’t have to be a College Man; you don’t have to be a High School Graduate. My Course 
in Electricity is the most simple, thorough and successful in existence, and offers every 
man, regardless of age, education or previous experience, the chance to become, ina Ss 
very short time, an “Electrical Expert,” able to make from $70 to $200 a week. ¢ 


I Give You a Real Training 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works, I know exactly the kind of 
training a man needs to enable him to get and hold good positions, and to earn 


big pay. I not only know, but I give you that training—I willtrain you as I c beet pe 
have trained thousands of other men who, today, are holding splendid elec- ¢ ooke; 
trical positions, or are in businessfor themselves as Electrical Contractors. : owes 
ELECTRICAL With me youdo PRACTICAL work—st y 4 Chi ngt ao 

Working Qutfit HOME, You start right in after the : cag’ 
& first few lessons to WORK AT Engineering 

YOUR PROFESSION in a practical way. For this you need apparatus, and » Works 


I give it to you ABSOLUTELY FREE. Fora limited period, besides mak- 
ing a slashing cut in the cost of my tuition, I will GIVE each new stud- 
ent ABSOLUTELY FREE OF COST, acomplete Electrical Working 
Outfit, consisting of Voltmeter, Ammeter, Electric Motor, Bells, Wire : sg 
Gauge, Wire for Wiring, Tools, etc., for homeand construction work. Dear Sir:—Send_ at once Sam- 
ple Lessons, your Big Book, and 


Y wi A full particulars of your Free Outfit 
But z ou : ust ct Today ¢ and the two Home Study Courses—all 
This offer is positively limited, and may shortly be withdrawn, fully prepaid, without obligation on my 
Fill in and send me the coupon, or drop me a post-card, part. 

giving me your full name and address, and receive full 
particulars of this great offer. But doit NOW—TODAY 
—before it is too late. 


Dept. 486, 2150 Law- 
rencé Ave., Chicago, iil, 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer o IY icooscoceccakacevaceodsaces concecaceccscsecehecccctvecsaceeeds ied 
CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 
Dept. 436, 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, M.  407 Address. ....s.ssecsssesessneensnnnsseseerscereeesnnneernnnnnnearanneee halle te 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention.this magazine, 


ARGOSY-ALLSTORY 
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The entire contents of this magazine are protected by copyright, and must not be reprinted without the publishers’ permission. 


FIVE CONTINUED STORIES 


His: Third ‘Master. 2... ss . .22 2 Max Brand 
A Six-Part Story — Part One 


The Unconquered Savage. . . ... Richard Bary ..°. . . 21988 
A Four-Part Story — Part Two | 


Brass Commandments . .. . . . Charles Alden Seltzer . . 242 
A Six-Part Story — Part Three 


- The Further Adventures of Zorro . . Johnston McCulley . . . 267 ¥f 
A Six-Part Story — Part Five . 1 | 


ee Chea Oe Ss 2 Gane’ Smith 


A Four-Part Story — Part Four 


ONE NOVELETTE ean 
Desert: Law: 2 any Sinelaiy Drago ee 185 if 


SIX SHORT STORIES 


Music 2 wt ee  Lsle Bell = 
Go Get a Reputation . . . . . . Howard Rockey . . . . 257 | | 
The Shadow in the Snow . . . . Hamilton Craigie . . . . 281/h 
Smiley Pays His Debt. . . . . . Christopher B. Booth. . . 304! | 
An Empire’s Human . . . .*. . Howard Philip Rhoades. . 311 if 
Hired Burglars =... 3, Lyon Mearson 316 | 


When Scrub Hazen, rancher, offers the hand of his ward to the winner of a rough-neck 
rodeo, no one imagines that 


THE GUN-FANNER 


a killer and bad-man, will take advantage of the open lists for contestants. What 
happens after the Gun-Fanner wins the rodeo and claims the girl is told in- 


KENNETH PERKINS’ 


latest yarn. The first of four installments appears next week. 
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marked the coupon I asked you to sign 
mith me. You said, ‘Aw, forget it!’ 


“I made the most a my opportunity 
d have been climbing ever since. You 
d the same chance I had, but you 
ed it down. 
t more money until you’ve trained 
rself to handle bigger work.” 


There are lots of “Jims” in the world—in 
them? Wake up! Every time you see an 
. 9. coupon your chance is staring you in the 
Don’t turn it down. 


reparing themselves for bigger jobs and 
pay through I. C. S. courses. 


Ou can join them and get in line for pro- 
Mark and mail the coupon, and find 


ichools’ advertisement? That woke me up. 
eeded special training, and I decided to let the I, C,S, help me, When It 


GI ns ce ns ee es 


No, Jim, you can "t ex-: 


s, factories, offices, everywhere. Are you one. 


ARGOSY-ALLSTORY—ADVERTISING SECTION. 


I realized that to get ahead I 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2141-C, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me full information about 
@ subject before which I have marked an X in the list below: 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


{Business Management 
(JIndustrial Management 
(Personnel Organization 

Li Traftic Management 
LiBusiness Law 

[JBanking and Banking Law 


) Accountancy (including C.P.A.) 


{1Nicholson Cost Accounting 
Ll) Bookkeeping 
Private Secretary 


CBusiness Spanish 1 French 


(J Salesmanship 

L) Advertising 

(JBetter Letters 
(]Foreign Trade 
[JStenography and Typing 
LjBusiness English 
{]Civil Service 

LL) Railway Mail Clerk 
{JCommon: School Subjects 
(JHigh School Subjects 
L)Illustrating [) Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


(1) Electrical Engineering 
{_] Electric Lighting 

L] Mechanical Engineer 
{) Mechanical Draftsman 
{ } Machine Shop Practice 
L] Railroad Positions 


(1 Architect 

{_}Contractor and Builder 
(Ly Architectural Draftsman 
L} Concrete Builder 

CJ Structural Engineer 
{}Plumbing and Heating 


LiGas Engine Operating LJ Chemistry 

(1 Civil Engineer LJ) Pharmacy 

{ |Surveying and Mapping (J Automobile Work 

(L)Mine Foreman or Ingineer CL] Navigation 

()Steam Engineering () Agriculture and Poultry 

(OWireless [] Airplane Engines (JMathematics 
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Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada, 


In anawering thie advertisement it ig desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


Fa Ean 

TAILORING AGENTS WANTED to sell guaranteed tailor- 
made clothes. We ship free prepaid large traveling sample 
outfit, 250 all wool fabrics at $15.00 and up, fit and workman- 
ship absolutely guarantecd. Write for Fall and Winter samples. 
Jay Rose & Co., Dept. 800 M, 411 S. Wells St., Chicago. 


$1,080 MADE BY WINGO IN SIX WEEKS SELLING 
NEVER FAIL RAZOR SHARPENERS. Purdy made $40.50 
first day. Other inexperienced ae oe up big Rae an fs 
Applewhite, La., six orders in thirty minutes. Hurry—investi- 
gate. Exclusive territory. Write today. NEVER FAIL C0O., 
148 Allen Building, Toledo, O. 


“ $50,000 “‘PROFITS IN PORTRAITS” EXPLAINED in Free 
circular. 24 hour service Prints, Portraits, Frames. I finance 
you. Samples Free. Friedman’s Studio, 673 Madison, Chicago. 


ttt 4 


WE START YOU in business, furnishing everything. Men and 
women, $30.00 -to -$100.00 weekly operating our “‘New System 
Specialty Candy Factories’’ anywhere. Opportunity — lifetime; 
booklet free. W. Hillyer Ragsdale. Drawer 93, East Orange, N. J. 


WANTED—tTailoring Sales Agents. Big profits every day— 
$75.00 to $150.00 weekly. Our big All Wool line sells itself. 
Satisfaction or money back guarantee. Get into this profitable 
business today, without a penny’s investment. Write for full 
particulars, giving your cxperience as salesman or tailor’s sales 
agent. Mr. A. R. Allister, Sales-Manager, Lock Box 483, Chicago. 


AGENTS—Our Soap and Toilet Article Plan is a wonder. Get 
our Free Sample Case Offer. Ho-Ro-Co, 137 Locust, St. Louis, Mo, 


1922’°S FASTEST SELLING AUTO ACCESSORY. Rear signal 
light tells what automobilist is going to do. Stop, or turn right 
or left. Nothing like it. $20.00 daily average profit. Reliance 
Products Co., Inc., 505 No. La Salle, Chicago. 


AGENTS—FREE TRIAL OFFER. HARPER’S COMBINA- 
TION BRUSH SET AND FIBRE BROOM. Consists of five 
parts, has ten different uses. It sweeps, washes and dries win- 
dows, scrubs and mops floors, and does five other things: Over 
100% profit. Write for our free trial offer. Harper Brush Works, 
Dept. Y, Fairfield, Iowa. : 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN. Make Sparkling Glass Name 
Plates, Numbers, Checkerboards, Medallions, Signs. Big illus- 
trated book free. E. PALMER, 500 Wooster, Ohio. 


AGENTS—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all utensils: Sample 
package free. Collette Manufacturing Company, Dept. 306-B, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. . 


Big Profits. Sell handsome Windshield Wings, Mirrors, Spot 
Lights, guaranteed Tires, Tubes, etc. Prices that win. Car own- 
ers, dealers buy one to gross. Write for booklet and sensational 
agency prices. Rapid Sales Corp’n, 20-D, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


RUMMAGE SALES MAKE $50 DAILY. Representatives 
wanted everywhere. We start you. Dept. 26, WHOLESALE 
DISTRIBUTERS, 609 Division, Chicago. : 


AUTHORS—MANUSCRIPTS 


ee ee ee an a 
FREE TO WRITERS—a wonderful little book of money 
making hints, suggestions, ideas; the A B C of successful Story 
and Movie-Play writing. Absolutely free. Send for your copy 
now! Just address Authors’ Press, Dept. 19, Auburn, N. Y. 


WRITERS: HAVE YOU A POEM, STORY OR PHOTOPLAY 
TO SELL? Submit MSS. at once to Music Sales Company, 
Dept. 60, St. Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE WANTED for 
publication. Good ideas bring big money, Submit Mss., or write 
Literary Bureau, 110, Hannibal, Mo. 


MICHIGAN FARM LANDS FORSALE 


LAND OPPORTUNITY! 20, 40, 80 ac. tracts near hustlin 
city in Michigan. Only $15 to $35 per acre, very easy forme. 
Write today for FREE BOOKLET giving full information. 
SWIGART LAND CO., Y-1245, First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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é~ # ( lassilie Adver isin 


The Purpose of this Department 


is to put the reader in touch imme- 
diately with the newest needfuls for 
the home, office, farm, or person; 
to offer, or seck, an unusual busi- 
ness opportunity, or to suggest a 
service that may be performed satis- 
factorily through correspondence. 
It will pay a housewife or business 
man equally well to read these 
advertisements carefully. 


Classified Advertising eh 
Rates in the Munsey Magazines: 


Argosy-Allstory . . 
Weekly .... 


} 2.50 [| 


Minimum space four lines. 


di 


July 8th Argosy-Allstory Forms Close June 10th. 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


$13.45 FOR A STYLISH MADE-TO-YOUR-MEASURE 
3-PIECE SUIT—regular $25.00 value. We are making thi 
bargain offer to prove our remarkable values in tailoring. Writ 
for our big sample outfit showing how. agents make $35.00 t 
$40.00 extra every week taking orders for high-grade tailoring 
SPENCER MEAD COMPANY, Dept. F-204, Chicago. a 


AGENTS: Here’s a winner. - Take orders for Insyde Tyres, 
Positively prevent punctures and _ blow-outs. Guaranteed te 
give double tire mileage. Any tire. Low priced. One hundred 
thousand satisfied customers. Write for territory. AMERICAN 
ACCESSORIES COMPANY, B-501, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS! 1922’s GREATEST SENSATION. 11 piece toilet 
article set selling like blazes at $1.75 with $1.00 dressmake 
shears free to each customer. Line up with Davis for 1922 
E. M. Davis Co., Dept. 58, Chicago. 5 


AGENTS—$6 to $12 a _ Day. n 
Handle Cutlery Set. Brand new. We deliver and collect. P 
you daily. Sample to workers. JENNINGS MFG. COMPANY, 
Dept. 1709, Dayton, Ohio. : 4 


SELL HOLMES TIRES AND TUBES. No eapital recto 
$100 weekly income Price sells them, quality g ts re-orders 
HOLMES RUBBER CO.,. 1500 W. 15th, Dept. A, Chicago 


AGENTS: WIRELESS UMBRELLA. I am paying $2 
hour, taking orders for this newest invention: Send: for 5 
outfit. Six inch midget demonstrator free. Parker Mfg. 
306 Dike Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


MAKE 600% PROFIT. FREE SAMPLES. Lowest pricat 
Gold Window Letters for stores, offices. Anybody can do it 
Large demand. Exclusive territory. Big future, Side line 
Acme Letter Co., 2800 F Congress, Chicago. ~ : i 


Take orders for Aluminum 


LARGE SHIRT _ MANUFACTURER wants Agents to 
complete line of shirts direct to wearer. Exclusive patterns. 
values. Free samples. Madison Mills, 503 Broadway, New 


ACT QUICK. $100 WEEKLY. SELLS LIKE WILDF 
Kleanrite. New Washing Compound. No rubbing. Women cr 
about it. 300% profit. Premium plan gets business. Samp 
Free. BESTEVER PROD. CO., 1943-A Irving Park, Chicagt 


AUTOMOBILES 


Automobile Owners, Garagemen, Mechanics, Repairmen, sé 
for free copy of our current issue. It contains helpful, instru 
information on overhauling, ignition troubles, wiring, carbur 
storage batteries, etc. Over 140 pages, illustrated. Send for 
copy today. Automobile Digest, 500 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES _ 


MEN—WOMEN. Enormous Profits. $25 to $100 daily wh 
or retail. Manufacturing Polar Bars. Chocolate Coated Ice 
Novelty. 10¢ package costs 3c to make. Sensational seller. 
plete outfit $17.50. INTERNATIONAL CHOCOLATE 
218 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. i 


= 
MOTION PICTURE PLAYS ~— 

EXCHANGE PLOTS FOR §$$—Photoplay ideas ac 
any form; revised, typed, published, copyrighted. Sold. . 


free. UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORP., 918 Western Mi 
Life Bldg., Los Angeles. ; 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED BY 48 COMPANIES; $10 TO 
EACH PAID FOR PLAYS. No correspondence course 
perience needed; details sent free to beginners. Sell your 
Producers League, 388 Wainwright, St. Louis, Mo. Brice. 


Classified Advertising continued on page 6. 
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HE United States Government, through 

the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, has announced a sure way to help men 
and women everywhere who want to save 
money and make it earn more. 


Treasury Savings Certificates, New Issue, are 
now added to the previous offerings of Gov- 
ernment securities for investment of savings. 
These new Treasury Savings Certificates will 
earn 4% per cent a year, compounded semi- 
annually, if held to maturity. 


-_-ARGOSY-ALLSTORY—ADVERTISING SECTION, 


.%0n Savings 


New U.S. Treasury 
Savings Certificates 


offer an unusual opportunity to save systematically 


The Certificates may be redeemed before 
maturity at redemption prices which increase 
from month to month, as stated on the backs 
of the Certificates, icing about 31% per cent 
interest, compounded semi- “annually, 


Issued in denominations within the reach of all, 
at present prices, you can buy a $25 Certificate 
for $20, a $100 Certificate for $80, or a $1000 
Certificate for $800. Each matures in five 
years from date of issue, earning 25 per cent 
for the full period of investment. 


The New Way 
to Save 


This is a new and simpler way to 
save methodically, devised prima- 
rily for weekly or monthly savings. 
If you can save $20 per week or 


per month, these Certificates have — 


an unusual earning capacity. 


If you save less than $20 per 
month, you can accumulate Postal 
Savings Stamps at ro cents each, or 
Treasury Savings Stamps at $1 
each, both non-interest-bearing. Or 
you can open an interest-bearing 
Postal Savings account. Then you 
can convert your savings into a 
Treasury Savings Certificate when 
you accumulate $20. 


Thus the Government offers the 
‘people an ideal system of saving— 
absolute. safety, liberal interest, 
ready cash if withdrawn. 


Everybody can and should take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity and 
learn how easy it is for savings to 
accumulate. 

Become thoroughly posted on this 
unusual opportunity. Begin saving 
‘by this simpler, more profitable 
method, and let your dollars work 
for you. Thousands are adopting 
this new method. 


UNITED STATES 


Liberal Interest 


Treasury Savings Certificates 
offer a liberal interest. Each 
dollar saved earns 25 per cent 
in 5 years, which is at the 
rate of 4% per cent a year, 
compounded semi-annually. If 
withdrawn before maturity 
you receive interest’ at the 
rate of 3% per cent, com- 
pounded semi-annually. 


Safety 


These Certificates are a direct 
obligation of your govern- 
ment, the soundest invest- 
ment conceivable, backed by 
the strength of the Nation. 
Your principal and interest 
are absolutely safe. Certifi- 
cates are registered in your 
name at time of purchase, 


}|. protecting you against loss 


or theft. 
Certain Value 


The Certificates are not sub- 
ject to market fluctuations 
and cannot depreciate in 
value. They are always 
worth what you paid for 


them plus the interest. 


Payment on Demand 


You can withdraw your 
money: at any time, without 
waiting until maturity of the 
Certificates. This provides 
for any emergency. 


. 


Many Attractive 
Features 


In addition to the advantages al- 
ready listed you will find many 
other attractions. For instance, any 
individual can buy Treasury Sav- 
ings Certificates up to $5000, face: 
value, of any one series. 


A new series is issued each year. 
Each member of the family can. 
own up to $5000 worth; likewise: 
corporations, partnerships, associa- 
tions, and joint-stock companies; 
or trustees; or two persons in the 
alternative, payable to either per- 


son or to the survivor; or an infant 


or infant’s guardian; or the Certifi- 
cates may be made payable to a 
beneficiary, that is, registered in the 
name of one person and upon his 
death payable to another. 


The Certificates are exempt from 
State and local taxation (except es- 
tate and inheritance taxes) and 
from normal Federal income tax. 


United States Treasury Savings 
Certificates may be purchased - at 
Post Offices, Federal Reserve Banks, 
banks and trust companies, or di- 
rect from the United States Gov- 
ernment Savings System, Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT SAVINGS SYSTEM 


hs DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Name 
Only—Sent 


Now Brings 
This Fine 


Embroidered 
Voile 
Dress 
$439 


On De- 
livery 

Most startling 

amazing offer of 

the year! Sent 
to you for your 
approval— no 
money now. But 
send quick before 
this special adver- 
tising offer is with- 
drawn. Don’t de- 
lay a moment. 
Make sure of get- 
ting one of these 


Voile: dresses at 
less than half price, 


Send No 
Money | 


Fine quality sheer 
Voile cut in beautiful 
style favored by wo- 
-men of all ages. 
Richly embroidered 
with all-over design 
with scalloped edging, 
the long flowing sash 
of self material adds 
grace and charm. Three quarter 
length sleeves with daintily embroi- 
dered cuffs. Opening on left side. 
COLORS: White, Harding Blue or Old 
Rose. SIZES: Misses’ sizes, 14.16 


18 and 20 yrs; Women’s sizes: busi, | 
32 to 46 in. State SIZE and COLOR. | 


to go at this 


Only a Few amazing bar- 


gain price. 
Send no money now. Deposit only 
a ; : $3.89 and postage with postman 
xo j , onarrival. ff not satisfied return 
BS and get back your money. 


INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


Dept. H-425,. “CHICAGO 


ae eee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee 


INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER HOUSE, Dept. H-425, Chicago 

Send Voile dress at once. I will pay $3.39 and postage on arrival 
and examine carefully. If not patlati 1 will send it back and you 
will refund my money. 


Size......... A cen naeinsenedesuatuue Go OlOPssccacssscevsacedloverccarcaseiesscsnts 
INGO GA cavecssssasesccoscadaccs Bestedsiosdeke ee cadhctsacedsca cadkesudukeconces sasdsae 
POG ren es 55 eiavss ccedec caseasazencoccn dovncckcesueve ins casetedetvensinne  obtsosseiien 


Gy iii saiioritatcsvskeacdacseccsacac eoece eseeoccoe State yeececeee 00000600040 008088 
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WANTED —Railway_ Mail Clerks} 
$1600 First Year 8 Dep ANMIN ENS TICUTE 
M en—B oys o Sirs: Send me, without charge. (1)sample 


Railway Mail Clerk Examination questions: 


Over 17 S (2) schedule showing places next exami- 


nations; (3) list of many government jobs 


SEND COUPON © now obtainable. 
TODAY SURE Pa NAaMOu%% iors shies Siew s Ca ccee ch oakesc Cae 
A COTEES Say, ksiesck ss Galera vwicule Sete Peres Gee een One 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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pare at home. Write for free list and plan 301, payment after 
securing position. CSS, 1017 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Make Money At Home. You can earn from $1 to $2 an hour 
in your spare time writing show cards. Quickly and easily learned 
by our new simple ‘‘Instructograph’’ method. No canvassing or 
soliciting. We teach you how and guarantee you steady work at 
home and pay cash each week. Full particulars and booklet free. 
American Show Card School, 202 Ryrie Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


SELL US YOUR SPARE TIME. YOU CAN EARN FIFTEEN 
TO FIFTY DOLLARS WEEKLY writing showcards at home. 
No canvassing. Pleasant, profitable profession, easily, quickly 
learned by our simple graphic block system. Artistic ability 
unnecessary. We instruct you and supply you work. WILSON 
METHODS, LIMITED, 64 East Richmond, Toronto, Canada. 


HELP WANTED—MALE ~~ 


BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY; good 
pay; travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 126 Westover Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. ee ae Satie 


ALL MEN—WOMEN OVER 17, willing to accept Government 
Positions $135 (Traveling or Stationary) write MR. OZMENT,. 
198, St. Louis, Mo. 


BE A -RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR! $110 to $250 
monthly, expenses paid after three months’ spare-time study. 
Splendid opportunities. Position guaranteed or money refunded. 
ted ie ee Booklet CM-30. Stand. Business Training Inst., 

uffalo, N. Y. ; 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, BAGGAGEMEN, SLEEPING CAR, 
Train Porters (colored). $140—$200. Experience unnecessary. 
8386 RAILWAY BUREAU, East St. Louis, D1, 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 
BOOK and record of invention blank. Send model or sketch 
and description for our opinion of its patentable nature. Free. 
Highest References. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. Z 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 762 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. BOOKLET FREE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. 
BEST RESULTS. Promptness assured. Send drawing or 
model for examination and opinion as _ to __ patentability. 
Watson E. Coleman, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. If you have an invention write for our Guide 
Book, ‘“‘How To Get A Patent.’’ Send model or sketch and 
description, and we will give our opinion as _to its patentable 
nature. Randolph & Co., 630 F, Washington, D. C. 


__RAGTIME PIANO PLAYING 


RAG JASS PIANO, SAXOPHONE, OR TENOR BANJO 
in 20 lessons. Christensen Schools in most cities, or learn by 
mail. Write for Booklet or money-making teacher’s opportunity. 
Christensen School, 441, 22 E. Jackson, Chicago. 


STAMPS 
from all over the world with big price list of sets, packets, 


stamp supplies, etc., send 2c¢ postage. GRAY STAMP CO., 
Station E, Toronto, Canada. a 


SONG POEMS WANTED ] 
: 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. We compose music. — 
Our Chief of Staff wrote many big song-hits. Submit your 
song-poem to us at once. NEW YORK MELODY CORP., 
403 Fitzgerald Building, New York. 


4 
: 4 
TRADE SCHOOLS _ | 


EARN $10 TO $12 PER DAY. Learn Sign Painting—Auto 
Painting, Showcard Writing, Decorating, Paperhanging, Grain- 
ing, Marbling. A Real School.. Catalog Free. CHICAGO 
PAINTING SCHOOL, 152 W. Austin Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS __ 


MAIL OLD GOLD, unused postage, war and thrift stamps, 
Liberty Bonds, silver, platinum, diamonds, jewelry, watches, — 
false teeth, magneto points, etc., new or broken. Cash imme- 
diately. Held ten days, returned if unsatisfactory. Ohio 
Smelting Co., 254 Lennox Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Mail Us Your Discarded Jewelry, Gold Crowns and Bridges, — 
Watches, Diamonds, Silver, Platinum, War Saving Stamps and 
Old False Teeth. Money sent by return mail. Packages held a 
to 12 days and returned if our offer is refused. United States 
Smelting Works (The Old Reliable), Dept 26, Chicago, Il. 
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Going Abroad? | 


| Let Your Government Give You Full Information 


F you are going abroad this Summer— 

if you have felt the urge to delight 
your mind and senses with the sights and 
- sounds and beauties of a civilization both 
new and ages old—send the information 
blank today to your Government. You 
will be sent, free of charge, full informa- 
tion covering every phase of your trip. 
You will receive too full information 


Write for Booklet 


Your Government wishes the name of every prospective 
traveler, If you are considering an ocean voyage anywhere, 
send the information blank now —no matter when you intend 
10 go. You will receive without cost the Government’s booklet 
of authentic travel informations description of ships and 
iter ature on foreign countries. You will be under no obligation, 


If you cannot take an ocean trip, clip the information 
blank anyway and urge some friend who may go to send it 
in. Do not send the blank in for your friend; simply give 
it to him to send in, Thus you too will help the Amerjcan 
Merchant Marine. 


For information in regard to sailings and accommodations, address 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 


Moore and McCormack, Inc, Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 


about your ships that now sail from New 
York to European ports. You will be 
proud of this splendid fleet that is operated 
by the United States Lines. “The George 
Washington, the America, and other ships 
of the line are among the finest afloat. 
Rates are as low as $120 for full cabin 
passage to Queenstown and London, 


$125 to Cherbourg. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Section Washington, D. C. 
j U.S. A227 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
ment Booklet giving travel facts and also information 
regarding the U.S. Government ships. 


I am considering a tripto Europe[], tothe OrientL], 


to South America]. I would travel ist class[], 
2d [1], 3d LJ. Going alone (1, with family 1], with 
others (]. 

I have definitely decided to go[], I am merely 
considering the possibility of a trip. 

If 1 go date will be about 


My Name 
Business or Profession 
My Street No. or R. F.D. 

Town 


State 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Information Section A227 


Washington, D. C. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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IVER JOHN 


SAFETY 


FREE! Two interesting 
booklets full of information. 
Send at once for the one 
that interests you. 


‘A 10°’—Firearms 


“B 10°’—Bicycles 


Ask your dealer to show 
youan Iver Johnson Chani- 


pion single barrel shotgun. 
Accurate, dependable, 
moderately priced. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. — - 


AUTOMATIC 


Why you can 
““Hammer 
the Hammer’”’ 


The only way to discharge an Iver Johnson is to 
pull the trigger (1) intentionally way back. This 


. action raises the lifter (2), which forces hammer 


(3) to cocking position. | When lifter is at its 
highest point, it covers the firing pin (4). At 
this position the hammer is released, striking the 


lifter, which in turn strikes the firing-pin, driving 


it into the primer of the cartridge. 


Accidental knocks, jolts or bumps cannot dis- 
charge this revolver. You can even “Hammer 
the Hammer.” 

Hammer and Hammerless models in all cali- 


Walnut grips. If your dealer hasn’t the par- 
ticular model you want, write us. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
10 River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
New York Office: San Francisco Office: Chicago Office: 


99 Chambers Street ‘717 Market Street 108 W. Lake Street | 


Ride an Iver Johnson 
Truss- Bridge Bicycle. 
Strong, speedy, e€asy- 
viding and prices to suit 
everyone. 


VOLVER 


bres. Regular, Perfect Rubber, and Western _ 


NUMBER 2 | 


Mig Beak 


Author of “The Garden of Eden,” “Gan Gentlemen,” “The Untamed,” ete, a 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MIDDLEMAN. 


ICKON GREENE was a young 
man, but an old bachelor; that is to 
a say, at the age of thirty he no longer 
| ‘aoe life, but accepted it. Seven years 
before he came out of college with an en- 
viable athletic record prepared to smash 
into the business world, and he went down 
to make history on Broad Street. He did 
not know that most of Broad Street’s his- 
tory is written between the lines and only 
the initiated can read it, but within three 
- months he learned that there is a difference 
between hitting the line and bucking the 
curb, so he turned his attention to banking 
with all the humble enthusiasm of the 
“newsboy to president” hero of fiction, 
But the Whittaker Bank had no intention 
of using such material as Dickon at the 
bottom; in a short time he was placed as 
teller, ‘and Dickon felt with a leaping heart 
: his was to be one of those soaring for- 
which sweep over the Street, now 


and then, cometlike. Seven years sawing ‘ 
he was still teller in the Whittaker Bank. 
Through the first two years he lived 
upon prospects of a brilliant future with all. 
a young man’s invincible ability to dream, ' 
but after that, seeing man after man of . 
his own age rise past him, Dickon Greene 
felt that he might have limitations; he re-— 
belled against the business world in general 
and the Whittaker Bank in particular for a 
time, but being blessed with a peculiarly 
open heart and gentle disposition, he gradu- 
ally accepted this new, limited self. Of 
course he still looked into the future, still 
grew tensed, now and then, for the good 
fortune just around the corner, but expecta- 
tion became steadily more dreamlike. The 
more closely the chains of reality were 
riveted upon him, by so much he sought 
escape in his imagination, and the four- 
room apartment in the hope of which he 
had labored so earnestly seven years ago, 
now gave place to the vision of a mansion 
on Park Avenue, with a well-oiled house- 
hold machine purring for his comfort. Long 


r16r 
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before this time his meager list og cS tees 
ances ceased to ask about his prospects. To. 


be sure, he looked like a man of force, but 
at length he was accepted as one of those 
middlemen who neither sink nor soar, who 
achieve a very comfortable bachelorhood 
and only fall to the class of the shabby gen- 
teel through marriage. He lacked neither 
aspiration nor power, but unfortunately his 
- ambition could be glutted with a dream and 
his energy needed direction. It might be 
said that for seven years Dickon Greene 
had hung on his toes ready to charge, but 
waiting for the signal of the quarter-back. 
The clock to-night began to strike eight 
with a busy humming and fluster before 
each bell, and Dickon looked up idly from 
his book. Formerly he had been restless 
as the evening drew on to this period when 
the night life of the city begins, and sudden 
hordes of pleasure-seekers appear in the 
theater district of Manhattan; once, this 
hour made him uneasy, but now Dickon 
merely shrugged his shoulders like a well- 
broken draft horse feeling his collar in 
place. He shrugged his shoulders, and was 
turning back to his book when his eyes 
flickered across the calendar, and he saw: 
“March,” in small letters above, and a 
great black “25” below. And not until 
that moment did Dickon remember that this 
was his thirtieth birthday. At best they 
are sad days, but never so dreary as in the 

- period about thirty when a man has left 
_ the sky-storming hopes of his boyhood and 
has not yet reached the resignation of mid- 
dle age. It is a time for writing letters 
filled with sad sentiment; it is a time to 
remember dead mistresses and lost friends; 
it is a time, above all, for misty eyes of self- 
pity; but Dickon Greene had learned how 
to take punishment long ago on the foot- 
ball field and now his shoulders were as 
wide and thick as ever. He was one of 


those who often need help, direction, but 


never ask it, and now he met this silent 
crisis of his life with a smile and an inner 
glance which looked himself through and 
through; he totaled his account with a pre- 
cise eye, summed himself up, and did not 
wince. | 

All the faults, the impulses and checks 
of his nature were written plainly in Dick- 


‘men of action, a strongly 


too wide and too quiet, and his habitual — 


‘was a senior. 


seine fos aes is 
aqul : 
the jaw of a fighter: but his gray eyes were © 


faint smile made him seem to brood in quiet 
amusement. A_ sculptor would have 
stretched out his hand to change that face— 
to shape down that nose a little more deli- 
cately and make him a poet; to put fire _ 
in his eyes and make him a conqueror. But 
as it was he balanced in between—a mid- 
dleman—nothing. 

The telephone rang. It was Harrison 
Gilmore, the cashier of the bank, a member 
of the distinctly upper social strata; but 
neither social nor business superiority could 
teach Dickon to look up to a man who 
had been a freshman in college when he 
He thought Gilmore a trifle — 
too dapper, a little foolish, but he liked 
the cashier in a protecting sort of way, 
just as a senior may be Cotes to a first- 
year boy. 

‘““T have to ask you to do me a good 
turn, Dickon.” It was the first time since 
their college days that Gilmore had used 
that name. ‘“ In one word, can you give me 
your evening?” 

‘‘T’ve nothing on.” 

A prodigious sigh from Gilmore. 

“Good! Dickon, I’m engaged to take 
a girl to Silverman’s ”—he paused impor- 
tantly—* and another thing has come up— 
I can’t j join her until ten o ‘clock. Will you 
take her in my place?” 

Dickon knew the name—Silverman’s— 
but he could not place it; he only gathered 
from Gilmore’s tone that it was very impor- 
tant, indeed. 

f Glad to,” he said. q 

“Dickon, youre a trump! Jump into — 
your clothes. I'll call for you in ten min- 
utes with the car.” | 

In fact, he was hardly in his dinner coat _ 
when the bell rang, and he opened the door _ 
upon Gilmore. The cashier was breathless. 

“I tried three other fellows,” he ex- — 
plained, hustling Dickon into his overcoat, — 
“and they were all busy for the night. — 
Gad, I was happy to hear your voice! This $4 
is fine of you.” : 

“¢ Really?” 


a 


& ith rime 9 
“Ag fast as you can,” he directed the 
chauffeur, and jumped in after Dickon. 
_ © Close call, ” he said, consulting his watch 
at the endow. “ By Jove, Greene, I was 
in an ugly corner!” 

Dickon leaned back in the cushions and 
smiled, for he was remembering that he was 
thirty. id 

“Come, come,” he said, “ what’s all this 
about?” 

‘He felt a certainty of adventure ahead ;) 

the limousine trundled around the corner 
and headed straight downtown, the hum 

of the motor rising in reckless crescendo. 
Gilmore pocketed his watch and turned to 
Dickon, quivering. 

“ Do you know where we’re soing, man?” 
he breathed. He waited as if he absurdly 
feared that Dickon might guess. “ Rose 
‘Martin!”” he concluded. ‘And _ Silver- 
man’s! Think of that!” 

“Think of that!” echoed Dickon, who 
had not the least idea who Rose Martin 
might be. | 

% “J met her some time ago,’ continued 

__ Gilmore happily, “ and she seemed to take 

a fancy to me at once. Strange, of course, 
considering how she can pick and choose; 

but she’s full of whims. I couldn’t see much 

of her because le pére has such a prejudice 
against that sort of thing; he’s picked out 

a girl for me to marry, and he can’t under- 

‘stand why I should want to look at an- 

_ other woman.’ 

He looked across for sepa and 

- Dickon grinned shamelessly through the 

shadow. “ Absurd,” said he. 

. “But this morning I was tired of living. 

I decided to step out and see Rose, rang 

her up, and what do you think she sug- 


e 


ms “Well?” 
ce: o She asked me to Silverman’ a 


| and no less! 
the wit and most of the beauty in New York _ 
goes to Silverman’s. It isn’t exactly a ladies’ _ 
seminary, but who the devil cares for that? 
It doesn’t do any harm to just look on, = 


“Pm here to tell the world! 
Gad, boy, what achance! All 


does it?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Of course Rose has a standing invita- 
tion to Silverman’s. They say that there 


are only three women in Manhattan who ~ 


have sucha bid from the old Bey, and 
one of them never goes.” 

“Who is she?” 

‘Marie Twilbert. But to get back to 
my tragedy. 


with a request that’s practically a command 


to dine with him at the club. Some silly _ 
business to talk over. Naturally I can’t tell 


him about Rose.” 
“ Do what you want,” suggested Dickon, 
with just a touch of malice. 


really wish to be with Rose Martin.” 


“ B-r-r!” shuddered Harrison Gilmore, — 
Have him whis- _ 


“You don’t know le pére. 
tle through his thumbs? I’d rather raise 
the devil. Couldn’t dodge him, so then I 
thought of you. You won’t mind, Dickon? 


As a matter of fact, it’s a privilege to meet : 


Rose Martin, = ite” 
“Of course.’ 
“Shell do the entertaining. And Tl 
give you a lead, Dickon. 


a glance that she was a lady; I couldn’t 
amuse her with my chatter after the con- 
versation she’s used to, so I just treated her 
with respect. The minute she saw that I 
understood her she was mighty pleasant. 
Here we are. 
easy thing doesn’t do with Rose!” 


They were still on Broadway, just above 


the glow of the theater district, and when 
they stepped from the car it seemed to 
Dickon that there was a great fire down the 
street, for the blaze of the electric adver- 
tisements stained the low spring mist with 
yellow. 


Now, mind you, the free and 


And all the traffic seemed hasten- 


oe N oi Silverman’ 5! ” re gasped, rising to ie 
his cue. : 
Giver are s, : : 


When I have this little party | 
all planned, in steps /e pére, confound him, ~ 


“Let your a 
father whistle through his thumbs if you | 


Lots of. people 3 
believe all the stories that float around - 
about Rose. Absolute nonsense. “I saw at. 


eater’ 
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ing toward that fire; the very ek cars 
went with redoubled clanging: the taxicabs 
wove expertly through the mass of autos; 
and when Dickon and Harrison Gilmore 
started for the apartment house the flood of 


_ pedestrians, setting downtown, swept them 
well past the door. 


From the steps of the 
entrance Dickon glanced back over the 
crowd. He had been all his life in the 
class of those who walk, but he felt some- 
how that he had been lifted permanently 
out of it. 

They sent up their names—the apart- 
ment was on the top floor—and were re- 
ceived by a maid. She had hardly opened 
the door when Rose Martin came, tossing 
a scarf about her shoulders. She had re- 
peated and called attention to the gray- 
green of her eyes with an emerald pin at her 
breast and a row of the same stones half 
buried in her hair; for she was past the age 
when her beauty required no background 
of tricks. To balance her age, however, she 
had that strong confidence of women who 
know they are lovely; men agree almost 


perforce. There was a bright light on either. 


side of the door, so that she came on them 
like a flare of fire, one might say, with 

green points in it; and Harrison Gilmore 
- caught his breath. He blinked like a de- 
lighted boy. 

“This is Mr. Dickon Greene,’’ he said. 
“ T have to run, Rose—father’s waiting now, 
I expect. I’m leaving the car for you.” 
“Oh, I wish—” exclaimed Rose Martin, 

and then checked herself. She was half 
pouting, half angry. 

“ Terribly sorry—you can imagine,”’ said 
Gilmore in agony. “‘ The fact is, the gov- 
ernor—” 

“Don’t explain, Harry, please. Can you 
get away from her before the show ends?” 

“ Away from her?” echoed Gilmore. 
“Good gad, Rose, you don’t think [Tm 
such a rotter—another girl—” 

“‘ ll try not to think at all, Harry.” 

She gave him her hand with such a smile 
that he flushed. ‘ Rose, you’re the very 
best in the world,” he burst out, and then 
fled through the door. She closed it slowly, 
and Dickon knew that her smile was hold- 
ing upon Gilmore until the elevator latch 

clicked. 


ARGOSY-ALLSTORY | 


i 1 m ‘are Hany isa g eat 
Greene.” sae 

‘She stood ber en ae rose colored - 
tapestry; the light fell perfectly for her pro- — 
file, making her a dozen years younger. — 


Then she turned, murmuring: 


She was suddenly a girl of eighteen, without 
artifice, looking wistfully at Dickon. 

Long training had taught Rose how to 
pass from one graceful pose to another 
through an entire evening, and indeed the 
picture was now so perfect that Dickon 
found himself narrowing his eyes to enjoy 
it. She held her pose just an instant too 
long, for Dickon possessed that rare com- 
bination of faculties which is usually lost 
with childhood—that is, he was so simple 


himself that he was sensitive with hair- 


trigger acuteness to affectation in others. 
He saw that Rose Martin was a poseur— 
and the thought cleared his mind like the 
fragrance of that little flower which Hermes 
gave to Odysseus. 


oo 


CHAPTER II. 


SILVERMAN’S, 


NSTEAD of answering he looked at her 
with silent pleasure and then smiled. As 


Ree Fhe ns ee a 


for Rose Martin, she kept her pose of 


wistfulness, one delicate hand upon the knob 


of the door, for only an instant; then she 
grew grave; then she broke into laughter. 
It had a startling effect, and Dickon felt 


at once that he was at home, that he had 


known her for a long time. 
‘“ Well?” chuckled Rose Martin, her eyes 
wrinkling at the sides with her scrutiny. 
“Well?” smiled Dickon. 
She had prepared herself for a long eve- 


ning of attitudinizing, and now, watching — 


the rather ugly, thoughtful face of Dickon, 
she saw that he understood and enjoyed 
her. ‘There was no one more direct than 
Rose when she chose to be natural; she 
crossed the room briskly and held out her 
hand. . 

‘I think we ought to shake again,” she 
suggested. 

“ Thank you.” 


She almost upset him with this sudden — 1 
change of front, but Dickon had formed — 4 
a football habit of nates in crises. ‘She - a 


of artifice even in thie, be Dates she tie 
2 Aes so frank he could not go to Gilmore 
_ with caustic remarks later on. 
“But how did the boy ”—she gestured 
: over her shoulder— lees up a human 
“being?” 
“ He crossed his wires looking for a sub- 
stitute.” 
“Come in and sit down,” laughed Rose 
Martin, and she led the way. ‘“ I was ready 
_, tovbe ‘cool and pleasant—you know? And 
“TI do love a chance to be human. Don’t 
take that chair. I have it for the looks, 
but I wouldn’t trust a friend in it. Ciga- 
rettes? Cigars?” 
- Through a mist of smoke he looked over 
the room, which was done brightly in chintz, 
one of those Places pleasant to visit, but 
trying to live in. Rose Martin brought her 
wraps, and chattered while he helped her 
into them. : : 

“ Harry is terribly flustered about going 

~ to Silverman’s. I suppose you know it?” 

“ Never heard of Silverman’s.” 

She had been examining him while she 
got into her things and now she frowned, 
puzzled. An instant later she shrugged her 
pretty shoulders, a sign that she had reached 

a conclusion, and turned away to make a 
 Jast examination before the mirror. 
“JT see—you’ve been abroad for ages, 
_ then.” She was cleverly and not extensive- 
ly made up, but something about it wor- 
ried her, and she began making faces at 
the lass and touching her powder puff here 
and there. It was most conclusive proof 
- to Dickon that she accepted him as one of 
the initiated. “ World’s of fun at old Sil- 
-verman’s. You'll like it.” 

When she was quite ready, and they 
stood at the door to the elevator, waiting, 


me 
By 


iaid her nar on his arm. 
_ “What is it?” she asked. “ Friends?” 
| ae had an Fee to look Se Beste eagh 


: “course it’s friends. I’m going to 


a tee es ag 
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| She chuckled spaeoace” . . 
“It’s a game with the—boy, you knows : 
pe he needs teaching.” : 

“As a matter of fact, a said Dickow, us 
“most of us could afford to spend a aditia 
time in school now and then.” 

They had to go into the elevator thes, 
but when they were in Gilmore’s limousine _ 
outside she returned to the subject. Ce 

“Did you mean that?” - 

He looked down at her, smiling faintly, 
and Rose Martin laughed. 

“When you first came in to-night,” she 
confessed, “ you made me feel old. B-r-r!” 

Silverman's was a corner house, large, _ 
and formal as brownstone could make it, — 
They left their wraps in a quiet, square, 
unpretentious hall. It was not until the 
big door at their left was opened that they 
caught the first hint of excitement; they 
stepped through into the place of festival, 
What first astonished Dickon Greene was 
the enormous size of the rooms, for they 
stretched away the distance of a full block, 
it seemed, and then curved out of sight, 
giving the impression that a whole city full 
of guests could be received. Tables for the 
midnight supper were placed along the sides. 
of the room, sometimes obscured by curves 
and recesses in the walls, sometimes by, 
screens of greenery—palms and lofty ferns | 
and in at least one place by a whole hedge 
of roses; but no table was completely ex- 
posed. T here were flowers everywhere, not 
in bouquets of wreaths, but the whole place 
was flooded with color and perfume; wher- 
ever one moved new scents trailed after, 
sometimes mingling agen see a 
single note of fragrance. 

Yet it was not the decoration so hae 
as the lighting that distinguished the fes- 
tival. Some futurist had made his dream 
into a wild reality. Concealed at the top 
and sides of the walls and hidden behind 


sheaths of greenery there must have been 


myriad electric lights, for sometimes there 
was a single color through the suite, and 
sometimes spokes of every color in the rain- 
bow radiated from sources which could not _ 
be discovered. Not all those lights were — 

pleasant, for sometimes there fell a shaft 
of vicious green, making all things that 
passed through it hideous; again, a torrent 
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of intense white that tore away masks Or > 


youth, pried under toilet secrets, showed the 
penciling of eyebrows and the splotchy 
rouge on cheeks; men and women blinked 
~ when that light fell upon them. At times 
- the wheels of light whirled dizzily, but 
usually the movement was stealthy and ir- 
regular, the green pointing an insidious fin- 
ger at a hidden group, or the white making 
a beauty cringe. Where the genile rose 
color fell the eyes of men flashed and the 
- women grew baffling, alluring; or again deep 
gold changed them into faces of antique 
‘marble; and there was a crimson which 
made the very water as red as blood. Fre- 
quently, through some cunning contrivance, 

a midnight shadow moved about the room 

and left a trailing silence after it. 

-. Through this shaft of gloom a figure 
moved dimly toward them, and then a cur- 
rent of blood-red rushed over them. It was 
Silverman; a strange face with forehead and 
eyes that held the serenity of a god, but 
the lower part was bestial. He nodded and 
took the hand of Rose Martin at once in 
his warm, moist fingers. 

_ “You haven’t come for a long time, my 
dear,” he said. ‘“‘ What brings you back, 
Rose?”’ 

‘“‘ My friend was curious,” 
“ And I am hungry. Have you the same 
chef?” 

_. She turned and presented Greene, who 

— bowed. . 
“Be happy, be happy, my young 
friends,” grinned the grotesque. ‘If you 
are bored, let me hear of it. Shall I take 
you about, Rose?”’ 

“We'll find our way. Ah!” she cried 
out as the white light struck her. ‘‘ What 
a horrid lighting Ee It nearly 
blinded me!” 

-“ The better to see you, my dear,” chuck- 
led Silverman. Then, as another figure ap- 
proached: “ Here’s young Gilmore, who’s 
been asking for you.” 

_ He turned away as Gilmore joined them, 
excited. 

_ “ Dashed over to get le pére at the club,” 
he explained, ‘‘and what do you think? 
There was only a message waiting for me; 
he had been called out—clear out of town.” 
He clapped his hands delightedly. 


all the world seemed drab and dull; 


she said coldly, 
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ou Sone look. as ssf you’ ee 
said Dickon. Hs Be cae 

“ But look at this pice ne cad Harrison 3 
Gilmore. ‘“ Did you ever see anything like 
it?”’ % 
- Rose Martin sent a covert glance a un- 
derstanding at Dickon; it was very close 
to a wink. 

He answered: “ “But now you're here, 
I'll leave you, Harrison.” 

He was sorry to go, for he thought of his 
room, and the rusty chiming of his clock; 
all 
the light was concentrated here at Silver- 
man’s. He saw the face of Gilmore lighten, 
but Rose Martin objected. es 

“You ought to stay,” she advised. 

“ Yow ll find Silverman’s new; come along . 
with us, Mr. Greene.” And though Dickon 
saw Giles in a vain attempt to flash a 
signal of remonstrance to the girl, he decided 
to stay. They began to saunter through the 
rooms. | 

A party of girls and men swept down on 
the three and in the flurry of introductions 
and exclamations Dickon Greene noted one - 
thing they had in common—their eyes were 
bright as the hunter or the hunted, he knew 
not which. He looked at young Gilmore — 
and saw that his face was pasty pale; he 
was trembling, and even Rose Martin had 
lost her calm of long experience. Her 
glances roved, her color rose and fell. 

They passed a table obscured by a deli- 
cately figured mist of ferns. 

“Hush!” whispered Rose Martin, and 
checked them with a mischievous glance. 

It was not necessary to cant one’s ear, 
however, in order to hear everything that 
the man behind the fern screen was saying 
to the girl who sat with him. 

“You weary me, my dear. 
once. 

She whispered ety 

“‘ Don’t ask me for reasons. 
give them.” 

“‘ Have you lost your senses? 

“Never raise your voice. It flats on a 
high pitch; very annoying. sy : 

** John Vincent, you’re a beast!” __ a 

“ John Vincent! y whispered Aer Martin. 4 
é ‘Oh! ” : era ee 
“Smile when you venture a truism; ; Ps: 


Sage ee a, ee ee 


are Be 
 ) a 


=" 


ae ee te 


Leave me at 


Only fools 


i Now: be off wits. you. hy 
- “ Yohn, you’re breaking my heart.” 
_ “There’s Gainor across the hall; he'll 
heal. it for you.” 
>) ™ T hate bin!” 
“That shows poor sense.” 
“ He’s worth ten of you,” she shrilled. 
“That expression makes you look 
thirty. Bere Sj 

“Ah,” she moaned in speechless agony 

of anger. 

age) few days I may permit you to see 
- me again.’ | 

“Tl never come near you. Never!” 

“Nonsense. You are a fool only by im- 
pulse; your instincts are wise. In the mean- 
time I must be alone. I am thinking.” 

A smothered exclamation, and then a girl 
came hastily through the ferns. Her mouth 
was pinched in with anger, but even at that 
she was so charming that Dickon Greene 

_ felt a distinct wonder concerning this boor- 

ish John Vincent. He waved farewell to 
Rose Martin and Gilmore, saw the latter 
flush -with relief, and the careless shrug of 
Rose Martin’s shoulders. Then he turned 
and went straight through the screen. 

He found a man with silver hair and a 
jet black tuft of mustache. His eyes also 
were as black as ebony, and of indetermin- 

able youth; on the whole he might have 

_ been anywhere between thirty and fifty. 

_ He had a great bulk of unwrinkled brow, 

an exquisitely chiseled nose, but while he 
_ gat there eating fragments of cracked wal- 
nuts from a silver tray and sipping a white 
_ wine, Dickon saw that his hands were out 
4 of proportion with the rest of his body; 
_ they were broad, blunt—the hands of a 

- laborer. 
2 “Seeing this man, Dickon felt that the 
- whole world was met here for riot; it was 
_ the law of the universe for this night, top- 
cong standards. A shaft of the golden light 


riddles. 


«there. was so little ccplneas in ae voice oo 
tn all the edge was taken from the insult. _ 


“T heard you say that before,” said t 
Dickon quietly, and took a chair at the _ 


table from which he could look through oe 
the ferns and see all that happened on the _ 
floor of the room. “TI heard you say that x 
before, and that’s why I came in.”  —™S 
: You are attempting to be bold, orig: 
inal,’ announced John Vincent without ur 
emotion. “ Be off, Dickon Greene. 2 ae 
“Not at all. I suppose you ought to be 
horsewhipped for insulting that girl, but 
to-night I don’t feel like exercise. I come 
to be amused.” a 
The other paused with half a walnut at 
his lips.- He proceeded to eat it slowly, 
looking at Dickon all the while. : 
“Explain yourself,” he said. “I detest 
Who told you I am amusing?” — 
“¢ Aren’t you?” 
“* Never.” pee 
“Utter rot. Your whole attitude is a — 
pose. ”” Dickon helped himself to a glass. of 
wine and sat back to sip it. 


It thundered into an organ burst, changed 
to a chorus of singing men, deep and vi- 
brant; now it was the single, pure treble 
of a woman’s voice, and then it fell away 
to what was not a palpable sound at all, 
but only a rhythm felt rather than heard, 
like the hurried beating of a heart, varying, — 
wildly excited. ‘ Your whole attitude is a 
pose,” went on Dickon at this point. | 
aim at the cryptic. You affect laconic — 
brevity. Very good. People only pose for — 
the amusement of others, and I have come 
to be amused.” 

John Vincent showed not the lightest 
trace of anger. 

He said: ‘“‘ I see you are a man of sense, 


- Ordinarily I should welcome you, but to- 


night I am so drunk that I am sufficient 
company for myself.” 

Dickon saw that this was true. The | 
fixity of the eye, the deadly pallor showed 
ees | s 


“This intoxication is one of the most 


perfect things I have ever done,” said Vin- 
cent. “TI started five days ago, worked 
gradually toward a climax, and at this mo- 
ment I have reached it. I have not slept — 


~The music 
prevented him from going on fora moment. _ 


“You 


a5e 


for forty-eight oe my body is ‘vanished: | 


- I am all mind, and with it I am looking into 
the hearts of men.” 

“Very good. Then look about you and 
tell me what you see. I have not come to 
talk to you. I have come to be talked to. 
Speak your thoughts aloud.” 

The other drained his glass and imme- 

diately filled it again. 
“TJ have been drinking gin all day,” he 
explained, ‘“‘ and white wine is always per- 
fect after gin.” 

He bent his glance through the screen of 
ferns. 


ES 


CHAPTER IIL. 
HAPPINESS, 


VER them poured a current of the 
green light which dyed the cloth on 
the table and filled the wine glass 

with sinister, sparkling beauty; it changed 


the immobile face of John Vincent to a carv-_ 


ing in mottled granite. When he spoke his 
lips were a dull gray, his teeth black, his 


eyes were two flat, unlighted emeralds. 


“ This is feppinéss: Look about you!” 

_ Dickon obeyed, and though the ferns 

partially sheltered them from view they did 
not conceal what lay outside, just as a 
filmy curtain allows the eye to peer 
through, but turns what is in the room into 
an unreal mist. The revels were beginning 
now; voices came more insistently, and 
finally formed, no matter what other sight 
‘or sound was in the room, a background of 


humming monotone with peals of feminine - 


laughter or a sharp whistling of the violins 
playing in frequent splashes of color across 
it. 

‘‘ Happiness!” echoed Dickon. 
‘God! ) 

“See!” A gay group whirled down the 
center of the room, in front ran a childish 
_ figure with two long, filmy, Oriental sleeves, 
like the wings of a butterfly waving and 
fluttering behind her, and when the others 
tried to catch her she fled shrieking and 
darted here and there. Dickon was gath- 
ered into the enchantment of some Arabian 
tale. 

“Very much like a dream,” said John 


“Yes, by 
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Vineent a iin: most pleasant { 


Dickson. 


cent. 


-to give. 


Those girls who look so charming have. lat, 
hard voices, as a rule, and they have souls | = 
which can be bought and sold again.” — at 

““ What difference does that make?” cried _ 
“True metal or gilding—the ef- 
fect is the same. One moment of this may 
be worth seven years of drab morality. Be- 
sides, you underestimate them. Some of 
those girls have fine stuff in them.” 

“ All of them have,” answered John Vin- 
‘“‘ All of them started this to please 
some man. That’s born in them, the desire 
to please men—any man. A woman will 
smile at a dry goods clerk and go away 
thrilled if he blushes. I don’t know why. 
God made them that way, so that every 
man wants to take and every woman wants 
Yes, they have fine stuff; they are 
like pure gold, and use wears away all 
their value.” 

“ That’s a passable epigram,”’ said Dickon 
coldly. 

“Tt is truth,” asserted Vincent after a 
pause in which he munched some walnut 
fragments. ‘An hour from now I shall 
be hopelessly drunk and probably forget 
what I understand now; but at the present 
instant I see everything, to the heart. I 
tell you, Dickon Greene, not a woman has 
ever entered this room who did not go 
down the whole descent. Not one!” : 

Dickon saw, passing the ferns on the arm 
of a man, a girl with a soft violet light on 
her face so that she looked like a statue of 
richest marble. Her companion was darkly 
distinguished, thin-faced, hollow-eyed. 

““ That girl who’s passing?” cried Dickon. 
“Would you say such a thing of her?’’ 

“ That’s Sue Parker. She divorced her 
husband and left two children for this. Her 
husband brought home a musician whom 
she pitied, and that was what made her 
leave home. They started this life and it 
finished her. It’s the excitement, the hys- 


-teria, the feeling of riches which most wo- 


men have—such a store that they think 
they can make every man happy. Sue went 
to hell in a day, for her musician taught 


her that no man can take into his learnt. | 


heart a girl who is handmarked with use. 


Now she’s on the crest of her last wave, a 


but inside of a month she'll be — fo = 


tof 
| aaa into’ a ee snes aa a cunter 
of couples swung onto the floor, among 
them a young girl with a cloud of blond 


hair that took every shade of light which. 


fell upon her. She was hardly more than 
a child, with the exquisite, flowerlike deli- 
cacy of childhood about her. John Vin- 
cent followed Dickon’s eyes and smiled. 
_ “That’s Alva Delaney, and she’s going 
faster than Sue Parker. She’s the kind of 
woman who can give herself to many men 
while she loves one all the time. 
don’t believe that; but you’re a little stupid, 
_ my friend. It started with a wild affair that 
blinded and stunned her. The man said: 
‘Come!’ and she went. Then he left her, 
for of course the moment a woman comes 
like that to a man he’s done with her. 
The women themselves have an instinct 
which warns them, and yet they’re all in 
danger of doing it. Look at her. Very 
: - dovely, eh? Watch her big eyes go from 
face to face. She’s looking for that first 
- man still—that first man.’ 
“ That dog!” said Dickon hoarely: 
 “Tysh! Not a bit, not a bit! It’s a 

man’s nature to hunt and then to despise 
-. everything he can capture, just as it’s a wo- 
man’s nature to be hunted and love what- 
ever can capture her.” 

“That handsome, good-natured looking 
woman of thirty or so?” 
_  She’s had luck, that’s all; otherwise she 
—wouldn’t be so fat. Her name is Gertrude 
Mills. She met the man who’s with her 
‘now just after he’d quarreled with a wife 


he still loved. You see, he has kept on lov- 


ing his wife all these years, but Gertrude 


comforted him and he needed comfort. No, 


he has never really cared for the girl, for 


if he had the pendulum would have swung 


_ back and he would have left her cold. It 
_ was his love for his wife that kept him true 
he: the girl, and now she’s a habit.” 

_ Dickon Greene felt a touch of fear, for 


ie ; ne Ay j ve 4 : 
ring of merciless truth. 


You > 


am growing poetic; 
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‘Tf the gate was . : 
opening before him into a wild fairyland, | 


, here was the warning at the gate to keep _ 
him out. 
- raising his wine glass, closing over it with A 


The bulky hand of Vincent was 


force enough to crush the flimsy bit, it — 
seemed. He stood like Cerberus at the en- _ 
trance to the underworld, and Dickon shud- _ 
dered, looking at this satyr and then calling © 
up a picture of some girl with the glow still 
on her cheeks and the crystal still in her — 

eyes. Yet out of the lights, the talk, the 
music, a river of impulse gathered in Dickon © 


and he surrendered himself to it, to be borne © 


where it willed. He felt as if he had fallen — 
asleep and wakened within a dream. , 
“‘ Once they come here,” Vincent was say- 
ing, ‘‘ they topple and fall through infinity | 
in an instant. The flame touches them and 


withers them in a second, and yet it is the 


very danger that brings new recruits, an — 
endless stream. What is civilization but 
an elaborate attempt to guard our women? 
Through twenty years or more we school | 


them, train their minds, prepare them to _ 


choose one man, wisely, bear children, live _ 
with fingers interlaced and downward eyes.” 
He turned to Dickon with a smile. “TI 
in half an hour I shall — 
be dead drunk; unconscious. We try to. 
school them to live with downward eyes, | 
but at any moment they may lift their — 
heads, meet the glance of a man—the elec- 
tric power leaps from eye to eye—love—_ 
passion—misery—joy—death. Oh, that 
danger is everywhere walking the streets, | 
you may say, but here it stands face to face _ 
with a woman. She knows it is here, she — 


struggles against it, and therefore she is | 


plowed ground ready for the seed. Plowed | 
ground!” 

His eyes flashed about the room and lin- 
gered on a figure at that instant entering. 
She wore a dark gown with a spray of 
blood-red flowers at her breast; her face — 


was colorless, her hair black as night. Vin- _ 
cent lighted a cigarette and talked through ~ 


the smoke. 
“And she?” queried Dickon. ; | 
“There may be a Spartan even in 


-Sybaris.” 


“Ah, then, you admit there are excep. 


_tions.” 


oy 


oem Let me tell you about this exception, : 
She is Lydia.” 


‘Somewhere Dickon had heard the name— 
a specified Lydia among all womankind— 


es ty the connotation chilled him. 


“She has not even passion to justify her, 
and men go mad about her because each 


_ thinks that he will be the exception who will 


start her into a flame. They always fail.” 
“ But in the name of God,” cried Dickon, 

throwing out his arms, “are all the beau- 

tiful women in the world gathered here in 


_ Silverman’s rooms?” 


John Vincent locked at him with odd 


- Intentness. 


Z 


“T would give all the rest of my life to 


be like you for one evening, Dickon 
Greene,” he said. 
- ‘beautiful; you see them through a glass of 
enchantment, but one touch of sunlight 


“No, they are not all 


_ would blast the entire picture with reality. 


_ All men except myself have passed through 


such enthusiasms, but you—-you have the 


eye of the dreamer, and the strength to keep 


your dreams alive. 


- other grounds. 


You will never grow 


old.” He sighed. “‘ You are youth per- 


_ sonified, forever hungered, forever filled, 
_ eternal and unspoiled, eager as fire, finding, 
. consuming what it finds, living every day 


and tossing yesterday into oblivion, flame- 
like, resistless.” He paused. “I have 


about ten minutes more left before me,” he 


‘mused, and drained another bei of the 


wine. 


“Lydia sees you already. Now watch 
her. And yet, if I were she, I would hunt 
You are dangerous” 

In fact, the lovely Lydia, in passing, 
carelessly detached herself from her com- 


- panion and came through the veil of ferns, 


herself as slender and as graceful. 
‘“‘ John Vincent,” she said, and even with 


the warning which preceded, Dickon found 


it difficult to distinguish the artifice which 
warmed her voice, ‘you didn’t tell me 
you would be here!” 

But Vincent leaned back and blew a 
faint cloud of smoke toward the girl. 

“Run along, Lydia,” he said. “ He still 
amuses me, and so I am keeping him for 
a time. Not even your key can unlock 


‘him just now.” 


Lydia’s companion came up, and she 
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tires pe hiea with anv 
ing: “ Vincent is pettiee dems aie ain. Let's 
go on.” As she left, her glance hari 


a moment on the face of Dickon; he wanted _ 
- to start up and make some explanation of 


his companion’s rudeness and then he felt 
the quiet smile of John Vincent and relaxed 
in his chair. | 
“What a pity fakin is wasted,” mur- 
mured Vincent. “Think of her on the 
stage!” | none 


CHAPTER IV. 
“LYDIA. 


OW through the reoms there was rising 

a sound which even the noblest roll 

of the music could not quite drown; 

quick, hard, rattling, it lived through every- 

thing—the voices of men and women sharp- 

ened by abandon. For the wine flowed fast, 

and now the soft-feoted waiters bore food 

no more, but only trays of shimmering glass- 

ware, or they pushed the little rabber-tined 
wagons of ice and wine. 

A small youth with plump white hands 
and plump white face moved across the 
with fumbling footsteps like a man walking 
in the dark. His eyes were empty, his 
smile vacuous, and as he passed each table 
he stammered: “ Willie Ufert wants go 
home. Who take Willie home? Poor Willie 
Ufert!” A wit cocked a napkin into a feol’s 
cap topped with a red rose in lieu of a 
bell, and placed it on Willie’s head. Such 
yells of delight came in applause of this re- 
markable jest that the wit felt called upon 


to explain how the inspiration had come ~ 


to him. He staggered to the center of the 
floor and stood with arms outstretched, bal- 
ancing himself in the manner of one who 
walked a tight wire over a vast gorge. A 
hush of ie iansrag 

“Ladies an’ gen’lmun,” he began, and 
stopped, convulsed with laughter. 

“Ladies an’ genl’mun,” he repeated, and 
then his face went blank. “I want nuzzer — 
drink. Waiter, dammit, why don’ t I eet 
nuzzer drink?” | 

If his former jest had brought great re- 
turns, this speech called out a rapture of 
laughter. Two servants bore the wit back __ 


sung, 
oe eal. to another table. 


with phosphorescent paint. 
through the rooms musty odors which over- 


terror. 


like. a meted | man. The girl 
\ 


The lights flashed out. It was not com- 


. plete dark, but by contrast the rooms were 


swallowed in blackness. This lasted until 
complete silence lay in the halls, and then 
the music breathed up in a dancing rhythm, 


weird, far off. From two entrances skele- 


tons appeared, each figure bright, perhaps, 
Fans whirred 


whelmed the delicate breaths of the flowers, 


and the graveyard forms stalked on with— 
rattling steps. 


A drunken man awoke and 
groaned with terror; a girl screamed, and 


the thin sound Shook and wavered jie a 


ray of light. Straight to the tables the 
phantoms strode and seized upon the wo- 
men, The men strove to protect them, but 
they. strove half-heartedly, and the girls 
were torn away, some laughing, some swear- 
ing like troopers, some weeping in genuine 
One of these ghostly figures paused 
near the table of Dickon and gibbered with 
glowing, cavernous mouth, then moved on. 

The floor was already crowded with the 
ghosts and their prizes; the music grew 
louder and they began to dance. The terror 
snapped; the girls laughed shrill and short 


' with horror and delight mingled, and 


Dickon glimpsed a death’s head bending 
close to the tilted face of Lydia. The des. 


less lips touched hers. 


“‘ Horrible!’’ gasped Dickon. 
“New,” sneered John Vincent. 
The music went out in the midst of a 


_ measure, the ghosts disappeared in a twin- 


kling, and the lights came up like a dawn of 
mingled gold and rose. The hubbub, which 
had been awed’ to a pause, now burst out 
afresh, for the strange spectacle banished 


the last. The bacchanal rose to a wild cres- 


cendo; there was more dancing, with feet 


_ more uncertain; a couple whirled by carry- 


ing their glasses and sipping as they danced. 
Then came Silverman to enjoy the sensa- 
n of his newest freak. 

‘He hasn’t eaten a morsel,” said John 


es; “reached Silverman’ S ear. 


- “He hasn’t drunk 


a drop. He makes a revel and then feasts” 


his eyes on the beastliness of others. 
know of the fairy who could turn men i 
swine? Oe me 


Silverman! 


The green light struck Silverman and ~ 
changed him into a satyr, a demoniac; he © 
scowled and slipped into a shadow like a — 
“When I think — 
how that glutton sits down three times 
a day to a table which is covered with dain- 


thief caught in the act. 


ties for which he has no acne. and 
how—” 
Dickon heard no more; all ve room 


the door with another girl. She was slip- 


ping a furred, silken wrap from her shoul- _ 
ders, and the light flashed on her bare arms, 


YOU: 


vanished; he saw only Anton Sparini at — 


on a jewel at her throat, on another in her 


hair. 


into the danger. Dickon stood up. 


“Tt is the distance, the wine, the music, Z : 
ae She cannot be ue 


he said in a low voice. 
real!” 


‘“ Ah!” said ce Vincent; and | in ne 


rose. The moment his “och was on his 


feet he staggered and had to save himself — 


by clutching the arm of Dickon. ‘It is 
she!” whispered Vincent, and his hand 
tightened on Dickon’s arm. 

ce Who?” 

“* Incredible! 
drunk—damnation!”’ 

“Who?” repeated Dickon, 


There was a spot of color in the leaden : 


cheek of Vincent. 

‘“‘ The one woman!”’ 
eye upon Dickon. “ You? She?” 

“Bah! You are drunk!” . 

“Drunk! Yes, yes, drunk and harm- 
less, 
friend, take me by the arm, so, and lead 
me to her presence, supporting me cleverly 


so that none could guess I walk by assist- _ 


ance. You hear? I must speak to her.” 


He attempted to make a step, but his © 
knees buckled and he would have pitched — 


to his face on the floor had not Dickon 


caught him beneath the shoulders and low- 


ered him roughly into his chair. 
“ Her name?” repeated Dickon. _ 
But in his chair Vincent seemed to re- 


She seemed in the cloak to be throw-. , 
ing away her armor and stepping defenseless — 


But it is she; and I am | 


He turned a fierce ' 


My young friend Dickon, my dear — 
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cover his sponses He snndtied Dicker : 


with bright, mocking eyes. 
ey ie “ The . 
is Marie Guilbert.” 

_ The very sound of her name fell upon 
_ Dickon like a cold, pure dew. ° 

_. “ Chains of spider-web, chains of spider- 
web,” laughed John Vincent. “ But, God, 
how they hold!” 

_ A dozen men had swept’ from every cor- 
ner of the room toward the newcomers, and 
first of all, Silverman was there, holding 
the hand or Marie Guilbert in both of his. 
_ Anton Sparini, his eyes on fire, was bowing 


right and left and presenting his acquaint- . 


ances as they came up. Some of them 
walked unsteadily; the faces of all were 
flushed; and Dickon burned when he noted 
_ how their fingers lingered over the hand of 
the girl. He thought of what Vincent had 
_ said—fine gold worn away by use—pure, 

soft gold. He could read her mind by her 
smile and her gesture. She saw nothing 
_ but- the adulation, felt nothing but the 

- triumph, and when they moved away from 

the door and paused at a table, she allowed 
herself to be lifted—or did she jump of her 
own accord?—onto a chair. Red wine was 
poured, red wine was in her hand, red wine 
was raised flashing toward her on every 

- gide; and then she drank. 

‘« She is gone!” said Dickon aloud. 
her go. Why not?” 

- The music struck into a waltz measure 
and the group around Marie Guilbert 
paused, milling around her, each with his 
request for the dance. 
~ “Look at me,” said Dickon, and he:shook 
John Vincent by the shoulder. “ Sober up; 
tell me about her in ten words.” 

But the other was chuckling, and his eyes 
were growing wild. 
“Ropes of spider-web!” he repeated. 

“ They have you, Dickon Greene. You are 
on fire; you will burn to a crisp! Good!” 

“ The girl! Marie Guilbert!” 

“T shall tell you. She came out of the 
- gutter; in the slime of the city Marie grew 
up. Anton Sparini found her, put her on 
the vaudeville stage, spent a hundred thou- 
sand to advertise her, gave her the victory.” 

“And she? Sparini?” said Dickon, 
grown hoarse. 


“Let 


yan is Anton Sparini; the woman 


They have spun ane for Bok # 1 


times, Silverman, alF-of them: Bae ae eee ee 
But to-night 


away —she was only friendly. 
she is here and she is with Sparini, and 
it means only one thing; the fire has touched 


Marie; she will be a cinder; a shell; she i is . 


lost; like you; like mé—the fire—” 

He dropped his head on his hands and 
was instantly asleep. 

When Dickon stepped through the ferns 
the dance was ended and the couples 


streamed back toward their tables through 


a jangle of voices. The center of a cluster, 
Marie walked by, close to him, and when an 


excited youth touched her shoulder to call. 


her attention, she brushed his fingers away, 
laughing, and looked full in the face of 
Dickon. He felt her glance counter on his 
with a shock, and as her laughter died out 
into a smile his soul rushed up to his eyes 
and poured out at her. She was gone on, 
and a voice cried in Dickon: “ Tt is love!” 

Dimly his glance followed her to a table. 
He must get there, but he must go with 


. some one who would furnish an excuse for 


the intrusion, and introductions as well; 
then, providentially, he saw the black gown 
and the wine-red flowers of Lydia across 
the hall. There was a man on either side 
of her, but she was watching Dickon with 
open interest, probably because of that re- 
pulse which Vincent. had given her earler 
in the evening. No matter for reasons, he 
smiled, and when she responded he went 
straight to her and bowed beside her table. 
She rose at once. 

“ T forgot all about you,” she said, and to 
her companions, with an insolence which 
Dickon felt must be habitual: “ Amuse 
yourselves; this is important.” 
took Dickon’s arm. 

“They will hate me for that,” she said. 

“ For a while. Afterward it will make 
them seek you again.” 

“They will?” 

When she turned to him he saw how per~ 
fectly unmarred she was, every line firm, 
her forehead smooth as glass, her eyes un- 
troubled. She wore no make-up; whatever 


the secrets of Lydia might be, - were = 


certainly not of the toilet. 
“Surely,” said Dickon, 


And she — 


d and. ae Daa pels 

Ww a ed. It was very pleasant 
to hear | rer, and Dickon decided that if 

she sang her voice would be a high soprano, 

crystal-clear, and a little thin. He knew 
she was atidwine him, but it was oddly 
agreeable to be examined; perhaps because 
she was so frank about it. 


“Vou were looking for some one; can I 


help you?” 
“Twas looking for you to ) apologize.” 
6 Yes?” 
“ For fete: Vincent speak to you as he 
did.” 
“He speaks that way to every one; be- 


sides, he was drunk.” f 


2 Y m glad you understand.” 
‘@ “Perfectly. I can tell you what he said 
of me afterward.” 
—“ Really?” 

“He said that I am a_ professional 
wrecker of the happiness of men. Bah! I 
have heard him say it.” Her face con- 
tracted, and the effort with which she man- 
aged her smile immediately afterward left 

her flushed. 

“You are quite wrong; he only warned 
me that you are very charming, and very 
cold.” ; 

“ He hates me, but he has a reason for it. 
You see, I understand every scruple of that 
snake soul of his; but because I understand 
him he accuses me of being like himself. 
Shall I tell you the whole truth about my- 
self?” 

Dickon waited, lowering his eyes for fear 
she might read in them. 

“But you will wonder why I talk like 
this to you.” 

“T don’t wonder at all. You were slan- 
dered before me, and you wish to be under- 
stood. My name is Dickon Greene, and 

for the rest, why, I have an idea that you 
may know a great deal more about me than 
_ “ Ah!” murmured Lydia, and they looked 
straight at each other. “I like you,” she 

id impulsively. “ And do you know that 
plies the truth I was about to tell you? I 
tt men to be my friends, and friendships 
be very beautiful, don’t you think?” 


“Of course. oy 


oF : «y guessed that you wend ea pe 
Oe ei : ‘ 


“You can trust me,” said Dickon, 
shall never breathe a word of your great os 
secret.” ak 

She looked sharply at him; his be was < 
profoundly solemn. All at once her eyes ae 
narrowed and twinkled. oe 

“T suspect you of being rather jeep 2 
murmured Lydia. oe 

“On the contrary there is not. a secret ie 
about me.” a 

“Tell me the truth. Why did you come 
to my table?”’ 

“ T’ll be perfectly frank.” 

&¢ Good! ”? 

“As open as you have been with me. f 
Well, it was a selfish motive.” 
both suspicious and prepared to be amused. 
“T thought it would be wonderful if people | 
could see Dickon Greene walking with ae 
most beautiful girl at Silverman’s.” | 

She lifted her head and laughed so freely _ 
that Dickon quite forgot everything he had — 
heard from John Vincent, and thought her 
charming; the laughter made her bloom. _ 

“We are going to get on,” said Lydia, < 
her eyes very bright, “if you will promise 
not to quizz me any more.” ae 

“Upon my honor, I’m as open as day. — 
Do you know that even John Vincent, 
whom you dislike, said that you are the 
loveliest woman in Manhattan?” ne 

‘He did? That was before Marie Gui ‘ 
bert came in.” 

“ Afterward.” poe 

“Tush! I saw him stand up and stare s 
at her.” oe 

“ But he sat down again.” 

‘“* He was too drunk to stand.” Bee) 
“Not at all. He said: ‘Her mouth is 
too wide,’ and sat down.” Sear 

“ He said that?” 

“He has a close eye,” nodded mee 
judiciously. He paused and they were close = 
to the table of the actress. ‘‘ There she is. 
Now what do you think yourself?”’ 

Lydia half closed her eyes to judge, but 
Dickon saw her lips press together a trifle. 

“T think she is exquisite—but John Vin- _ 
cent is supposed to be a judge. How they — 
buzz about her!” 

“ But she has a good background.” - 


He saw her 


vey 


s Indeed, the two other girls at the table 


_ ‘Wwere comparatively ordinary in appearance. 
_ Lydia looked quickly from Dickon to Marie, 
and back again. She seemed to hesitate. 
“Do you know her?” 

ai 6 No. ? 

- “ Then Ill introduce you.” i She watched 

Dickon closely, but he began to turn away. 
~ “Not in this ~_ unless she’s a friend 
of yours?” 
“See! Why, it’s a triumph for Marie!” 
_ He saw the struggle in Lydia, her desire to 
share some of this adulation, her fear lest 
she would be placing herself beside a flame 
that would make her seem wan by contrast. 
_ “Mob judgment,” murmured Dickon. 

“ Come,” said Lydia, decided. ‘I want 
you to hear her talk. She has an odd 
vocabulary.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE HOAX, 


S they walked toward the table a spin 

of the lights whirled the room into 
4 - dizzy confusion; then a rush of rich 
- gold made everything resplendent. Coming 
close Dickon searched Anton Sparini. He 
was a tall, significant-looking man with one 
of those perfect Grecian faces which look 
young at forty and weak in spite of the 
strong lines of the chin; when he talked he 
used his hands a good deal in the fashion 
of a foreigner who feels that the words he 
speaks are not strong enough or clear 
enough to convey his meaning; his heavy 
eyebrows were so flexible that his face re- 
peatedly lengthened with surprise or de- 
light, but they could again contract and 
darken his whole expression in an instant. 
'A cigarette was between his nervous fingers 
now, and his gestures were tracéd by zig- 
zags of smoke. 

“Do you remember me, Marie?” asked 
Lydia. © 
| The girl leaned back in her chair. In 
- that tide of golden light there was something 
_ Olympian in her beauty and her careless 
grace. 

“Tl say I remember you, Lydia! % 

-Dickon blinked; his goddess toppled from 
the heights and sat near, a mere woman. 


been. clamoring for an introduction ever so. a 


long.” 


stant to think of this. The eyes of the girl 
had grown serious as they fell upom him, 
and he found himself staring into them as 
far as one ney, look into a blue evening 
mist. 

“I’ve seen you before,” she said positive- 
ly Okt remember! Grab a chair, 
won’t you? Sit down, Lydia.” — 

Sparini was at her right, but in the 
vacancy at her left they took chairs, Dickon 
next to her. 

' “YT passed you a minute ago and you 
were looking at me in a. queer way, Why?” 
asked Marie Guilbert. : 

She was so direct and alert, so overflow- 
ing with happiness that Dickon felt a mist 
brushed from before him; he could see her 
more and more clearly. All the time her 
eyes danced over him and. away; they 


flashed with recognition here and there like 


sparks leaping from a battery. 

“That was because I had something to 
say to you,” said Dickon gravely. | 

She checked herself in the very act of 
smiling at some passing face wee looked 
seriously at Dickon. 

‘‘ Say,”’ she said, “are you in the peek 
fession?”’ : 
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“ All right, shoot, then But you aoa 
ed like third-act stuff with the curtain only 
five minutes away.” 

“This is what I wanted to say: “You 
shouldn’t be here.” 

For just a moment she rested her elbow 
on the edge of the table and looked at him 
intently; but then she laughed. 

“ Oh, I see. 


away, and at the same time a crown was 
placed on the head of Marie. She turned 
toward a tall, handsome youth who leaned 
above her, resting his elbows on the back 
of Dickon’s chair. 

“You don’t know me. 
and I have a bet on you.” | 

“Pfui!” cried Sparini, gathering his 


I’m Tom Olive, 


There wine beter way vaca aman 
grow reserved and cold than such an intro- 
ductory speech, but Dickon had not an in- | 


That’s your regular line?” | 
Dickon shrugged his shoulders and turned — 


see ee eee eee 


him she Neached. out her hand and patted 


_ Sparini into good humor. “ What’s the bet, 
Tommy?” 
“One hundred that I ud make you 
sing.” 
Howe? 


“With these. Red roses, you know.” 
_ He touched the wreath on her hair. “It 
ought to be worth one song to look as pretty 
as you do now, eh? Listen! There’s the 
music!” ? 
~ “Yt’s for a dance.” 
“They won’t dance if you sing.” 
“ Tommy, I'll do it.” 
“Marie! Marie!” groaned Sparini. 
“The smoke! You’ll ruin your throat.” 
- But she was already gone, on the arm 
of Tommy Oliver, and walking up and 
down she sang; the dancers who had poured 
out from the tables were halted in full 
career, the buzz of voices hushed, the music 
itself drew down to a light accompaniment 
of stringed instruments, and the singing of 
Marie possessed Silverman’s. Dickon saw 
Lydia lose color with envy and he managed 
to seem indifferent; he even returned the 
covert smile she sent him, as though im- 
plying that they two, at least, saw through 
all this. As for the rest they were agape, 
and Sparini sat with his hands clasped 
before his face, overcome. It was a color- 
ful voice, not over-strong, without a great 
- range; if one looked away from Marie Guil- 
bert it seemed quite an ordinary perform- 
ance, but seeing her dance about Tommy 
_ Oliver, she seemed to press out the music 
with the rhythm of her feet; every one who 
listened was swaying a little with the catch 
of the song. She only sang through one 
chorus and then began to dance with Oliver; 
_ they clamored for an encore, but when she 
only waved over Tommy’s shoulder, the 
- couples poured out on the floor again. 
“Vou see,” said Dickon, “the back- 
ground is what does it.” 
~ Lydia flushed with pleasure, for she had 
elt overwhelmed, crushed, tee ne 


arp “ah he cried. 
oe no?” | 


a ae Without eats at 


They shout. 


«“ She is wonderful, ) 


se On Aires ¢ 

“Pfui! Yes! What has happened? . e 
shall tell you in one word: Lydia, for six, 
eight, ten months I spend money like water oS 
to make Marie great. They came to cae 
her, the crowds, and she charmed them— 
with her voice, her face, her dancing—so!” Ka 

““ But never made a riot, eh?” S 

“No, no! But to- night there was a 
change. When she stepped out from the © 
wings I saw it coming. She stood close to-_ 
the lights without dancing. She sang, and > 
drove them mad—mad! They stand up. 
They throw flowers. Pfui! 
I could have wept. I saw—what do you | 
say?—-she was arrive! When she came — 
off-stage I was there waiting: kiss her — 
hands. ‘ Marie,’ I say, ‘you are divine! — 
What is happen?’ ‘Nothing, everything,’ 
she says. ‘Listen!’ Outside, the house it — 
stamps, it raves; the gallery they whistl— 
so! She stood with her hand on her heart; | 
she was transform; she was like one who — 
drinks. ‘ What is it?’ I say. ‘It’s because ~ 
I love ’em all, and they know it,’ says Marie. 
She is so quaint, no? ‘ Besides, it’s the 
first day of spring,’ she says. She goes — 
back; she sings; she dances; with a sweep — 
of her hand—see—she makes their hearts to 
jump. Triumph! In one second she is ar- _ 
rive, she is great, she is famous. No? And — 


when she comes off the last time her breath _ 


is quick, her eyes are wild. ‘ Anton, I owe 
it all to you,’ she says. ‘ You are a—what 
you call—brick!’ I ask her, will she come 
to Silverman’s, for the ont must see her. _ 
She would go to the end of the world, she 
Says; so she is here!” % 

The music ended, and out of the tangle 
on the floor Marie Guilbert came surround- 
ed by a group that swept about the table 
like a bright wave; but as she sat down 
she met the impersonal glance of Dickon 
and the laughter was shocked from her 


eyes. 


“* Now tell me,” she said. 

(73 What?” 

“‘ Why I should not be bere x 

“T’ll tell you that when you leave.” 

“ Wild horses couldn’ draw Sparini ANey 
from here now.’ 


ta 


_ thing?” 


less. 


< Certainly not. So come with me.” 
1 He puzzled her, and therefore she was 


interested, and when she looked around at 

all the gayety the grave face of Dickon 

seemed to outweigh the rest: 

“Ts there really something wrong?” 
 “ ® great deal.” 

Ke i coOW ell?”’ 


“T can’t tell you here.” 
A rush of conversation broke in between 


them. It was whole minutes later before she 
turned to him again; by this time the party 

at Silverman’s was reaching a edna 
climax and now and then a woman’s voice 


cut in on the clamor with a wild, hysterical 


laughter that brought every one up short— 


for an instant, and then eyes grew bright 
and the chatter began once more. They 
were oblivious to everything except the be- 
lief that happiness was to be found at Sil- 
verman’s; it blinded see made them reck- 


“TY don’t drink,” ame was saying to None 


| my Oliver, who had pressed a wine glass to- 
‘ward her. 


“Why not?” 
“Tt goes to my head. You’re very nice, 


- ‘Tommy Oliver, but I don’t want to see 
two of you at once. 


“Then she touched 
Dickon’s arm. “ Do you really know some- 
He smiled at her without answering. 

“ Of course it’s all a hoax.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“If you can’t tell me here at the table 


we'll dance, and you can tell me there.” 


A thread held her to him, a thread of 
spider-web silk, and it was so meager that 
when he stood up with her for the dance 
he wondered how he had drawn her as far 
as this. Over her shoulder he looked into 
the icy eyes of Lydia; he knew that he had 


_ burned one bridge behind him. Then Marie 


was in his arms, and the rhythm of the 
waltz carried them away. She looked up 
quickly, for Dickon danced well, and at 
the flash of her glance he felt his control 
washed away, and he was carried out into 
a sea of abandon. 

“Steady, Dickon Greene,” he muttered. 
“Steady!” And in this utterance was al- 
most a prayer. 

“ Now there’s not a soul can hear.” 
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hall. 


“N ot hie: , he e answered. 
“Hh wa hoax. a Eno aM era 
“Come away from Silverman’s. Lay 

“For how long?” : 7 

“Long enough to drive around the 
block.” | 

He watched her weigh him on the one 
side and her curiosity on the other; curi- 
osity turned the balance. Without a word 
she slipped from the crowd and into the 
There, while they waited for her car: 
‘““Do you know how I feel?” she said, eying 
him up and down and laughing. 

* Wee? . 

“Like an opening monologue on the hig 
time.’ 

‘“‘ And that means?”’ 

“ Plain scared.” . 

“‘ Around the block,” she told her driver 
when they stepped into a low, rakish closed 
car. “‘ Jim cuts the corners,” she warned 
Dickon. “ So talk fast. What d’you know? | 
Hand it to me straight, and tell me where 
you live.” 

That sting of romance which he felt 
when he first saw her was gone, like a 
pricked bubble. But all her slang did not 
bring him close to laughter. He remem- 
bered what John Vincent had said of her; 
She had grown up in the very shadow of 
the underworld, and yet she was clean. 

“One block gone,” said Marie Guilbert 
impatiently. “ Three left. If you’ve done 
this on a bet you win, and I’m the fall guy; 
if it isn’t a bet cut the mystery; don’t 
be up-stage.” 

If a marble Venus had come to life— 
and asked for a cigarette, or Da Vinci’s 
smiling woman had stepped out of her frame 
and sung a snatch of ragtime it could not 
have startled Dickon more than the vocabu- 
lary of Marie Guilbert. But he looked so 
steadily at her that her smile came and. 
went. ; 

‘ You'll have to do something before you 
can listen.” 

She nodded, and her eyes brightened ) 
again in expectation of the jest. 

“Lean close to the window and take a 
deep breath,” he directed. | 

She obeyed with @ side — of & amuse- : 
ment. 
“Now sit back and close your eyes 


az sees 


' Wek pene aback’ we ‘said Dickon: 
“Not gomg back?” 
| “You've ‘had a breath of good, idiom air, 
_ and you’ve closed your eyes and got ‘the 
3 agit ‘of Silverman’s out of your head. So 
we're not going back.” 


“Why?” she ‘inquired, a little amused 


still. 
“Silverman’s won't do for you.” 
.  “Go-on,” she chuckled. ‘‘ Silverman’s is 
the cream; they break their hearts to get 
_ there. “They curl up and -die-when ‘their day 
at Silverman’s ‘is done—but <tg apa Ss 
me 
‘won't do for me?” 
“It won’t. It pleased you for amoment, 
It was new. 


gusts you. Yousee that it’s full of trickery. 
Those lights, for instance, and the liquor, 
‘and all that. “You seen how that place 
turns men and -women ‘into beasts and it 
‘sickens you.” 

The last spark of mirth was gone from 
her ‘face. 

“And the way men looked at you in 
there—you remember it now, and it makes 
‘your flesh crawl.” 

“Stop talking!” she cried suddenly. 
do remember!” : 

Then Marie recovered herself, and ‘said 
tna low voice: “ Tell him to go back and 
‘send in for Sparini.” 

“ We're not going back even for that. Tf 
‘Sparini wants to know why you left—well, 

- Pll trust you to tell him with sufficient em- 
phasis. You're going ‘straight home, T 
think. 

“Who are you?’ muttered the girl, 
“ What are you?” 

_“ Dickon Greene,” he answered. 
Dickon Greene, at your service.” 
She laid an impulsive hand on ‘his arm 
and then, seeming to go weak, fell back 
a against the cushion, her hand still 1 in its:new 
place. 
~ “Take me home; quick!” 
o oe gave the order, and neither of Piece 
, until the car was halted. ‘When 
a stepped out onto the curb and 
ees he saw the face of the girl 


ae I 


* Plam 


It -went to your head. But 
now you’ve got away from it and it dis-. 


Dickon walked home. 
long, swift step, for of all the programs for — 
self-education which he had laid down the 


bey 

‘ Ate ga Pye Ds 
LIRR NRE NOME ee AAU aI 
at TEN a BNE Uny A tre YEON 
Rie A 5a ise Stes eke 

fee te ay aah ‘ 

Serra i OIE eye 

; oh « oe 

f nl q , my 

4 Sok eee is 


‘ _ eee , very mde among te shadows : 
al- a the cab, like a ‘drowned face fiseat ing 2m a 
a black river. sc 


LIRR NR 


He helped her out, and the car a : 
softly away, but Marie Guilbert stopped 
Dickon with a gesture when he abies to 


go with her into the house. 


“TI don’t ‘know how it is,” ‘said sda o 
the same‘small, troubled voice, “but I don’t _ 


want you to see me—just now. J’ll say. 


goeod-by to you out here in the dark.” 


‘He took off his hat and held-out his kool, a 


and placed ‘her own hand on his arm. — 
“ Listen! 


square, I think.” 


but she did not seem ‘to see ‘the gesture, ie 


I dunno who handed you the © 
tip -you’ve played on me—but you're — 
She found his hand and — 
her fimgers closed firmly over it. y 
‘of ’em are so smooth they slip; but you're _ 
square, Dickon Greene, and if you happen. 


“Therest 


to drop around at any time to give me the _ 


‘side. Cured: by!” 


which the liveried house servant held open 


for her, and:on down the hall, hurrying with — 


her head bent a little and the long cloak 
fluttering about her shoulders. 


look. 


But where — 
the hall swerved to the left she turned _ 
‘and cast one glance behind her, a hunted | 


‘once-over, you'll find the latch hanging out- : 


He watched her slip through the ae ae 


Oddly enough, out-of all the evening the : 
thing which remained most vividly with _ 


Dickon was that last glance from Marie 


Guilbert. 


He wanted the fresh air in his — : 


face, he wanted to think, and above all, he 


wished to ‘keep away as. long as possible 
from the drab room in which he lived; so 


only one which he had followed was a rou- 


tine of exercise; but this night his pace > | 


He went with a 


varied. It quickened when he thought of 
Silverman’s banquet rooms, it slowed when | 


he remembered John Vincent, and once he 
came to a full halt with the last picture of — 


Marie Guilbert, looking as if she fled — 
herself. 
With his hand on the door to ies room 


Dickon heard the clock within chiming mid- 


night, and he sighed; for it seemed as if 
his old self were in that room, looking up 


Gamer stl i) 
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_ from his book, while a new Dickon cn 
stood there with his hand on the door. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FREEDOM. 


HE major part ‘of the routine which 
kept Dickon in trim was his walking, 
and the major part of his walking was 

the trip to the bank each morning and the 

stroll back at night, a lengthy walk, for 
the bank was far down Fifth Avenue, and 
his room was on upper Broadway. The 
morning after Silverman’s was gray and 
- wet, and Dickon bowled down Riverside 
Drive against such a snapping wind that 


when he came to the park at Seventy-Sec- 


ond Street, he was breathing hard. He had 
turned down the right-hand path when a 


burst of sunlight rushed about him, not 
the chill winter sun, but a rich warmth 


- upon his face and hands, so that Dickon 
‘involuntarily took off his hat to it and 
looked up. The wind was splitting the 
clouds and hurrying them north; he looked 
down and noted the swelling black buds of 
an aspen, stained with rusty brown where 
‘the sun gleamed on them; and from the 
ground he heard a murmur of moisture seep- 
ing, as if the grass were bursting up to meet 
the sun. The rumble of street cars and 
‘the rush of traffic down Central Park West 


grew suddenly dim, as if he had turned a 


corner. 

“ It’s spring!” chuckled Dickon. ‘“‘ Marie 
Guilbert knew that last night, and I’m half 
a day late.” 

He felt an irresponsible happiness that 
had stayed with him since Silverman’s, even 
through his dreams of the night, a feeling 
that there were infinite possibilities in the 
world, and as he went on he noted the slen- 
‘der naked limbs of the trees, and how they 
melted away in the faint blue haze of that 
March morning. 

The, blare of a horn, a frantic yell; he 
found himself in the middle of a great boule- 
-vard with a taxi rocking away in the dis- 


- tance and the driver leaning out to shake a 


fist at him. He distinguished something 
1») 


about ‘ Damned, sleepy-headed fool! 
Dickon Green merely waved his hand 


‘say He felt a area 
fist; he laughed with great good r nature: a ee 
the nurse girl who stood on the curb still — 
gaping at the closeness of his escape; it was 
all he could do to resist a mad impulse to 
run to that gardener yonder and clap him 
on the shoulder and bid him look up to the 
blueness of the sky. There was beauty in 
the world, and Dickon overflowed with the 
joy of living. At the bottom of his hap- 
piness, though, there was a small, stinging 
sense of sadness, as if he had found a great 
treasure and lost it again. 

Coming out onto Fifty-Ninth Street a 
ragged fellow with a basket of flowers over 
one arm thrust a bunch of violets under 


his nose. 


‘““Here you are, but keep the flowers.” 


And he tossed him the first coin his fingers — 
touched, a fifty-cent piece. 


The vendor 
was ragged and unshaven enough to pass for 
a foreigner, and he had even cultivated an 
accent to help out the illusion, but now he 
gripped the coin and looked after Dickon 
with a wholly American grin. 

“ Good luck to you both!” he shoud. 

‘“ What the devil does he mean by that?” 
muttered Dickon, but he had no time to 
reflect on the mystery, for the crowd on the 
pavement sent out an. eddy which caught 
him and swept him along i in the downtown 
current. 

Usually he wove through a mass of people 
such as this, but now he cut down his 
gait to a stroll and drifted with the rest, 
for in all his life he had never met with 
such a jolly lot. They were like one of 


those gay football throngs which pour to- 


ward a stadium in autumn, and by theit 
colors Dickon knew the two parties, em- 
ployer and employee, all as happy as if 
they were journeying to receive a legacy. 
Now and again he glimpsed a lowering face, 
but they were merely the places of shadow 
which gave color to the sunshine. The very 
buildings he passed were symbols of gayety, 
the Plaza Hotel on his right, receding; the 
Savoy on his left, then the old Vanderbilt 
mansion, oddly rambling and out of place in 
the heart of uptown Manhattan. 4 

Almost by surprise he found himself at 3 
the door of the bank with its columns of — 


“— 


g to enter. ‘hat sige 
w and soft footsteps, for his place 
was still with the crowd which poured on 
- down the street past Madison Square to 

where the Flatiron Building rose doubly 

large in the mist with the traffic of Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue washing about its 
-  shafp corner. Just to wander through Man- 
_ hattan was enough business in life. 

‘He pulled open the door with a savage 
jerk and saw that for the first time in seven 
years he was late. 

~The porter stared at him, the boy oe 
kept the door to the women’s department 
sent across a sympathetic grin; for in 

- Whittaker’s Bank tardiness was so rare that 
one might say it did not exist. He ex- 
pected a chill to run quivering up his spine 
and actually paused that downheartedness 
might take hold of him; but to his very 

real astonishment he felt nothing but the 
most perfect indifference, and even when he 
conjured up the stern face of Henry Whit- 
taker it was only to shrug his shoulders. 
Inside his working quarters he looked about 
him with new eyes through the fence of 
heavy glass and wooden partitions and deco- 

_ rative steel bars; scrolls of tool-proof steel 

molded in grotesque image of interlacing 
leaves. Dickon Green sat down on a high 


stool and laughed. His assistant paused - 


with a bundle of money in either hand 
and stared, angrily at first, because Dickon’s 
lateness had put extra work on his shoul- 
ders, but at length a twinkle of light came 

in his eyes 
““What’s the good word, Greene?” “ 
| asked. “ Has the old Mossback bumped 


ae there was an ancient uncle of Dickon 


_ Greene’s in Michigan with a fabulous for- 
tune in electricity. 

“ The Mossback will live to buy my head- 
board,” answered Dickon. “And if he 
did die he’d leave his uae to a Protes- 
tant Mission in France.” 
vant rel,” sighed the assistant, “ you look 
rich this morning. I’d price that smile at 
2 ten thousand, at least. " 


himself,” “ said Dickon Greene. a | 


grab one off the pavement.” 


He gestured toward the window, “at . 
while the other cashed a check for a patron _ 
Dickon slipped off his stool to greet little | 
Miss Garthwaite from the woman’s depart- _ 
She was one of those who begin | 
withering at twenty-five, and Miss Garth- _ 


ment. 


iced ie: ae in ihe ae if you saute : - 
_ one like it, stick your nose out the door and 


waite was fifty, with gray-white hair, and 


shoulders which seemed eternally pinched 2 
and bowed with cold. She sent a curt good — 
morning at Dickon and a nod toward his e 


assistant. 


“A good morning?” shad Dicken : 
opening the door for her as she left with | 
‘Tl wager you don’t know | 
He took her arm © 
and when she glanced sharply up to him, — 
half tired, half suspicious, he smiled down _ 
into her face until the weariness fled, | 


her package. 
how bully fine it is.” - 


“Why, Miss Garthwaite, it’s spring!” 


He went on down the main corridor with : 
her, still holding her arm, and her drab — 


voice was saying: ‘ Spring? Really?” — 


“Tt came up and fairly tapped me on 
the shoulder while I was walking across — 


the park. Let’s celebrate!” 


They were opposite the half-walled a 
of Vice-President Gordon McSwain Loring, _ 
an iron soul with an iron face and only one | 
He kept ee 
vase of them always in a corner of his 


weakness in the world—troses. 


office, and now Dickon Greene leaned over 


the partition, snapped the stem of a splen- _ 
did pink bud, and returned with it to Miss — 


Garthwaite. She was pale with concern. © 
“Mr. Greene!” she murmured. 

in Heaven’s name has come into you?” oe 
“Spring!” 2 eos 

-“ Mr. Loring—” 
“Would discharge me? 


“ But why did you do it?” 


“ Because it’s just the thing for vont Le 
And he held the bud with its spray of leaves _ 
against her breast, conjured a pin out of | 
empty air, apparently, and fastened it in 
She covered it with both hands and | 
- flashed a guilty glance about. | 


place. 
“ Confound it,” said Dickon; 


it doesn’t belong there. Honor!” | 


They stood at the door of the women’ 's 


| OWhat.. 


Ant 


He didn’t see.’ faa 


‘She won’ a. ; 
see it, and if he duce he’ll never dream that _ 


assistant later that day, 


dollars to a bundle. 
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— Goa and she turned to him ath a 
trace of color in her cheeks. Her lips, com- 
_ pressed by thirty years of pain, trembled 
into a vague semblance of a smile and a 
ghost of youth looked out of her eyes. 

“ Dickon Greene, you child!”’ 
- As the door closed on her he walked back 
rather thoughtfully to his cage, for all the 
dead crispness had left the throat of Miss 
_ Garthwaite and it was the voice of a girl 

that he had heard. 

. “Tf it isn’t a legacy,” broke out his 
“JT wish you’d 
knock off that tune, Greene. You’ve been 
_ humming the same thing for two hours.” 

Little packages of greenbacks were 
heaped in front of Dickon, five hundred 
He raised one of them. 
| “‘ Money can’t make a fellow sing, Billy. 
- On my honor I could trade this bundle for 

-my bank account and come out even.” 
“ Well,” growled Billy, ‘if the coin isn’t 
the fruit and flower of the job you have, 
tell me what is?” 

It tumbled Dickon out of a whole-floor 

apartment fifteen stories above Park Ave- 
nue and thudded him back on his stool. 
The fruit and the flower—five hundred dol- 
lars as a harvest from seven years of work; 
he whistled softly, and then smiled with 
narrowing eyes into the future. He might 
have sat there without moving for ten sec- 
_onds or half an hour, but the next he knew 
was Joe, the office boy, at his side with a 
message that President Whittaker wished to 
see him at once in the office. 


- The president was opening the window 
when Dickon entered, and as he went. back 
toward his desk he hobbled more painfully 
than usual. His left knee had been fear- 
fully injured in his boyhood, and even now, 
it was said, he had hardly a moment free 
from pain. Under that handicap he worked 
his way to eminence, and both the victory 
and the price of it were written on his face. 
The brow was clear and smooth, and the 
eyes as untroubled as the eyes of a child, 
with a. disarming frankness which was one 
of Whittaker’s greatest weapons; but his 
cheeks fell away to wrinkled hollows, his 
mouth was colorless, straight, with one 
_ deep, sardonic line carved on either side of 


F te oven’ he ebrailing 6 
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curly f 
colors, pure white at the sides, but. gleam- 


ing black in the center. He looked sep iy . 


upon Dickon. . 

“Sit down, Mr. Greene.” | 

Dickon took a chair and waited. This 
gentle beginning might cover anything from 
a compliment to a sharp dismissal. The 
eyes smiled upon him; the mouth damned 
him black. It was the custom of Whittaker 
to make these pauses in the early part of 
an interview, for there were few men who 
could face him in silence for long without 
beginning to show signs of perturbation; 
but Dickon Greene never wavered. In real- 
ity that had been the chief cause for his 
early promotion under the president, for 
above all, Whittaker demanded sturdiness | 
of character from his subordinates, and if 
Dickon had not been advanced more rapid- 
ly thereafter it was because his sturdiness 
did not go hand in hand with fire. As the 
president once said to Loring: “ Greene is 
good flint, I know; but I’ve never been 
able to hit him with the kind of steel that 
brings a spark.” As he looked at his teller 
to-day he sensed more keenness, more acid. 
The mist seemed to lift from those gray 
eyes; the dream left them. He wanted 
this final look before he made up his mind; 
and the examination convinced him that he 
was right. 

“Greene,” he said without prologue, 
“you are due to get a raise. Beginning 
with this month’s check your salary will in- 
crease by five hundred dollars a year.” 

He watched for the gleam of joy, the 
burst of gratitude, but Dickon Greene was 
thinking calmly and swiftly. Five hundred 
dollars increase meant that he might be 
able to save the entire sum by close living 
and no speculation on the side. Five hun- 
dred a year meant five thousand in ten 
years; ten thousand in twenty years; twenty 
thousand in forty years. That, plus the 
compounded . interest, would give him 
enough to live on, but forty years added to 
his thirty—he saw himself a bent, ancient 
man. And this was the first day of spring. 

“ Five hundred?” 

‘ Tt’s not enough,” concluded Whittaker. 


“ Do I want him at a inet pucet ia he 4 


worth it?” 


fie “eon 


ee in. die eyes of his 4dller that dedicat na: 
ae and upon this thing of spirit he sought to 

‘set his grip. In the meantime he heard an 

astonishing announcement from Dickon, for 

it was uttered in ‘the lifeless voice which 4 in- 

‘dicates fixed purpose. 

“ Money is the whole fruit and flower of 
_ this—job,” said ee, amenne: “ Five 
hundred is not enough. 

“Then what do you want?” 

“ Opportunity.” 

“He's received an offer from another 
place,” decided Whittaker. “ But I will 
have him.” | 

“Greene, you have metal of the sort I 
want in: this place. Imeed:you. Now tell 
me what you want.” 

“Opportunity.” 

“You said ‘that before.” 

“J say it again. ‘For seven years I’ve 
‘been with this bank. ‘To-day I have five 
‘hundred dollars in my account.” fone 

““This ‘has been ‘your apprenticeship, 
Greene.” | 

“Exactly. Now that period isended. I 

want a man’s work.” | 

“My boy, I like to hear this.” 

“No, you don’t understand. For seven 
years you've been paying me more than I 
was | — To-day you can’t save my 
price.” 3 

‘“ Name it” 

“Happiness,” said Dickon. 

(<4 “Eh?” 

“ Happiness. ‘Can you offer me that?” 

Whittaker frowned. 

-“T)on’t talk nonsense, Greene.. I’m not 
a | poet. Let me have your terms in -cold 
Cas 
Bees nat If cold cash could ‘buy wiht ‘I want, 
 VPd-set a figure.” 

P _ ‘You're a visionary.” He relaxed his 
tight fist and allowed the impalpable thing 
to — from has hand. signe — 


‘this een 


a ban ee this bunk. atest | 


« Tn: - pert ” ie heh 


rising, “T want to meet men, not bank. a 
counts; women, not lists of mortgages.” . 


Tana 


It was spentaatiy plain to Whittaker isha : 
his teller had become drunk with an idea, — 
but nevertheless he felt that there was force 3 
in the man, a lifting power which he had © 


bling to find his mind, | “ 


“You've been reading Dumas, my oe 
and the stuff has gone to your head. Upon — 
my word you talk like a young hero about — 
to take his horse and his rapier and ride. 


out in search ‘of adventure.” 


“Exactly. You’ve said the thing more 


ay than I could have.” » 


_ And he ‘said this with such perfect seri: — 
eusness that the president looked at him — 


not guessed at during the past seven years, — 
He caught at the new Dickon Greene, fum- 


more closely, with a touch of anxiety. He 


said at length, dryly: ‘“ I suppose a blessing 


would hardly be in order, but if you wish — 


I can speed you on your way with a dis: — 


charge from this bank. 

“Thank you.” 

“Damn it, ‘Greene, don’t tbe ¢ an ass! 
back to your desk and talk to me to-mor- 


Go 


row. Where do you expect to find this ad: | 


venture?” 

In answer, Dickon Greene tipped pack 
his head ane his laughter was soft, but it 
filled the room. 


There was something 
about it ‘that gave Whittaker a hint cof ex- | 
hhaustless muscular energy. 


“(ll find it in the streets, Mr. Whittaker, <a 
A thousand adventures ambibel shoulders 


with me on the way to the bank this morn- — 
ing. You could find ‘them; any one could © 
simply step out and jek. sented : 


find them; 
curtain from ‘your eyes.” 


It was by all odds the most cae 3 


mania that had ever come to the attention 
of Whittaker. He rubbed his chin and 


his mild eyes considered Dickon ‘Greene : 


from head to foot. 
‘« Just tell:me how you go about a ek ” 
‘““In this way,” smiled Dickon. “Go 
out and’ stand with your eyes closed facing 
the sun until you get the feel of it inside 
you; then take three deep breaths, open 


your eyes, and there you are entering anew ~ 


world. Good-by, Mr. Whittaker.” 
“Wait!” called the president. 


: 
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dragged himself from his chair, set his teeth 

over a groan as he caught his knee against 
the edge of the desk, and so hobbled to 

Dickon and put a lean hand upon his arm. 

Under his fingertips he felt the muscles roll 

and slip. 

- * Good-by, Dickon,” he said. ‘‘ When 
you're through with your fling come back to 
me. I'll have use for you.” 

“Thank you, sir. Good-by.” 

“ And God bless you,” murmured Whit- 

taker, but the door closed on his words. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE STRANGER. 


+” S Dickon stepped out Harrison Gilmore 
A paused on his way down the corridor 
-and his face lighted. : 

eS Dickon!” he cried, and grinned in the 
most knowing manner. ‘‘ What deviltry 
were you up to last might?” 
~ “J? T only looked on.’ 

“Looking on!” gasped Gilmore. ‘“‘ Man, 
didn’t you walk away with Marie Guil- 
bert?” 

“Not a bit. She decided to go home.” 

‘“Oh,”’ nodded Harrison Gilmore. 

- Don’t be an ass, Gilmore,” said Dickon 
sharply. 

“Tush!” chuckled the other. “ Don’t 
take it that way; but on my word, Dickon, 
I never dreamed you were such a deep, cool 
devil. Sparini went out of his head com- 
pletely. He made a scene when he found 
she was gone and spluttered Italian curses. 
John Vincent walked out; his face was as 
white as chalk, and they say he had been 
dead drunk most of the evening. He heard 
some one mention your name. ‘ Dickon 
Greene?’ said Vincent. ‘ He’s dangerous; 
he’ll bear watching.’ 

“I think Sparini was on the verge of get- 


| ting a gun and starting to hunt for you at 


that, but he was calmed down.” 
‘“ By Lydia?” asked Dickon. 
“‘ How the devil did you guess that?” 
“ Tt was only a guess,” smiled Dickon. 
“Vou are deep,” said Harrison Gilmore. 

“ By the way, did the old man raise you?” 
“Why do you ask?” 

“Because you came away from the 


ee 
most of the boys sneak o 
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a ies ae 


man as if they’d just been hounded for ae 
rent.” 

“‘T’ve a better thing than a raise.”’ 

(74 Eh?” 

bn free,” 

“Discharged!” cried Gilmore. He 
changed color a little as he considered the 
size of this calamity, and he looked at 
Dickon with the distant concern of one who 
sees a condemned outlaw pass toward the 
prison. Ever since this fellow received his 
important position on the strength of his © 
father’s large deposit, Dickon had yearned | 


to tell him face to face a few personal 


truths, but now that his opportunity came. 
all bitterness was gone. He peered through 
Gilmore as if through a figure of crystal, 

and what he saw was neither good nor bad 
—surely not worth breaking. 

“But you seem positively happy,” mur- 
mured Gilmore. ‘ By Jove!” 

“Do you want the formula for it?” 

‘‘A formula for happiness?” Gilmore 
chuckled softly, for his voice was like his 
attitude, subdued, pleasant, a little studied. 
** You were always an odd chap. By all 
means let’s have the formula.” 

“Here you are in a nutshell: If you want 
a thing take it; if you don’t want it, arp 
it! ) 

“If you want—” echoed Gilmore, and 
then laughed with an approach to hearti- 
ness. “I call that good—awfully.” 

“Thanks. Good-by, Gilmore.” 

‘Wait a moment.” He was quite sober, 
biting his lip with thought. “It seems to 
me that there’s something in what you say.” 

‘‘ A whole lot; good-by again.” 

He left the assistant cashier buried in 
meditation so deep that he quite forgot the 
existence of Dickon, and went back to his 
cage. It was oddly simple to break away, 
after all, and the chains of seven years’ 
habit snapped at a gesture. Five hundred- 
dollar bills fitted so easily into his wallet 
that they made not even a bulge on the 
breast of his coat; and there was the ma- 
terial sum of his business career. As for © 
friends, he had none. With the old mist 
lifted from his eyes it seemed to Dickon 
that he saw straight to the heart of yey . 
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e was York was the finest city in the world and _ 


ysi é and he was ately sey when 


his assistant. One more step on the ladder 
__-was open to the climbing feet of Billy. - 
Another moment and the door closed 
upon seven years of Dickon’s life. In place 
of the morning rush of labor downtown, a 
throng of shoppers and. pleasure-hunters 
now drifted up Fifth Avenue, two-thirds 
women and the rest youths who walked 
with steps as light and aspiring as the 
tread of Diomedes. ey had no cares to 
_stoop their shoulders and make their heels 
hit hard, but for that matter neither had 
Dickon Greene. He stepped into the cur- 
rent of the crowd and became instantly one 
oef_them. 

The novelty of it took his breath and then 
made his blood tingle like a morning plunge, 
for there was no duty toward which he 

walked, and his past life was out away be- 
hind his heels. What he had been lurked 
phantomlike among the shadows of the 
Whittaker, Bank or sat drearily in his fur- 
nished room far up Broadway; and a new 
Dickon Greene went jauntily along the 
_ avenue. He wanted to grin broadly, and 
_ when he repressed that wide grimace an 
electric happiness went through him, was 
stored up, and remained a secret strength. 
He had always loved travel, the rush of 
trees past a train window and the slow 
trooping of hills far away, but now he felt 
that this stroll was quite like a cross-con- 
tinent spin, with human faces whirling by 
in place of trees and on either side moun- 
tainous buildings. Dickon could not know 
that the far-off look which had hitherto kept 
people at an arm’s distance was gone; what 
he did see was that when passers-by glanced 
at him their gaze was apt to linger, frowns 
' relaxed, and smiles grew up. He took no 
credit for it. He believed that all the 
change was in him; the sun was bright, the 
heart of the world danced under it, and he 
_had been blind to all these things! What 
wonder, then, that though he could carry 
, wealth in that single meager wallet, 
con Greene felt rich? 
_ He envied no one, desired nothing. New 


rahe saw the hunger come in the face of 


youth and age strug 


closer to this place! 
street, on the front of a single office build- 
ing, he read the names of Van Munersdorf, _ 
lawyer; McIntosh, furrier; Mme. 
Lebrun, modist; Arthur Vaughan & Sons, 
shipping agency; Levinsky & Modenheim, _ 
Insurance and Real Estate; Barrakoff, — 
Rodol & Strannsky, Coal; Dr. William 

James O’Connor; Ching Lu Company, Silk © 

Importers; José Maria Cordova, Tailor. — 
Yes, the whole world was represented in this _ 
single block, and Dickon Greene went on _ 
with his head still higher, aici some- 
thing about: : av 


“I eat when I’m hungry, — 
I drink when I’m dry—”’ 


At this point he caught sight of a figure 
in the crowd that arrested his song, a stately — 
form in an obviously tailored overcoat and 


trousers sharply pressed; but it was his ey 


bearing rather than his clothes which held 
the attention of Dickon. One moment he 
walked with well-squared shoulders and the 
next he sagged veritably withered and grew 
small, so that he gave an impression of 


were so pronounced as to catch the eye of _ 
the crowd, but Dickon to-day missed noth- _ 


ing, not the penciling of an eyebrow, not 


the quirk of a smile. He had been reading 


faces all the way from the bank, and now | : 


he fell in a short distance behind his quarry 
and began to read the man’s back. 
The step, he decided, was that of a mid- 


dle-aged man who spent a goodly portion — 


of his time in outdoor exercise. The way 
in which he gave place to those who shoul- 
dered him was unmistakably the manner _ 
of a gentleman, and indeed the whole mien | 


of the stranger, the poise of his head, the _ 


movement of his gloved hands, surrounded 


him with an air of self-possessed gentility. 


There was a suggestion, too, of the foreign; 


meeting such a man face to face one would 


be ready to tip one’s hat instead of shaking 
hands. It was at about this moment in 


Fifth Avenue the finest street in Man- _ 
hattan. And he, Dickon Greene, was priv- _ 
ileged to walk this garden spot of the uni- _ 
verse: Every people on earth tried to press _ 
There across the — 


Estelle 


gling for the upper _ 
hand; not that these alterations in his gait _ 
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the reflections of Dickon Greene that a 


party of youths, traveling in a solid wedge, 
bore down on him of the imposing back 
so that he had to turn nearly around and 
step to the outer edge of the pavement to 
avoid them. In this movement his face 
came in three-quarters view, and Dickon 
‘saw a long, pale, well-fed visage with those 
naively arched eyebrows which are so often 
found in portraits of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He was wrapped to the chin in a 
black neckcloth, which at once accented his 


pallor and his old-world naiveté; he con-. 


tinued his course away from the wedge of 
noisy youths by turning down a side street. 
It was a loud, commercial alley, and the 
change of the stranger’s direction told 
Dickon two things: first, he was strolling 


without any fixed goal; second, it was not 


a pleasure walk or he would not have turned 
out of Fifth Avenue into such a dingy by- 
way. It was a proof of Dickon’s idleness 
‘of mind that he sensed adventure in such 
: meager details as these, and started instant- 
ly in pursuit.» 


The party of young men was upon him 


now, a round dozen of them, chattering to- 
- gether—some college fraternity celebrat- 
ing, no doubt, and they split their way 


through the crowd like a football team in 


close formation, leaving confusion and black 
- looks in their wake. The first impulse in 

Dickon was to give place, but what he actu- 
ally did was to shrug back his shoulders 
and start straight for the point of that 
wedge, whistling softly. When he was fair- 
ly upon them he stopped short, as though 
surprised at the obstacle, but in his surprise 
he did not forget to lean forward with 
braced feet. There came a heavy pressure 
on his shoulders, a chorus of angry growls, 
and then the flying wedge rolled apart, dis- 
solved, and Dickon was sauntering unob- 
structed up the street. Several pedestrians 
“were chuckling at the result of his maneuver 
‘and Dickon smiled broadly upon them. The 
whole world understood him, and he under- 

stood the world. He turned the corner on 
the trail of the dignified stranger. 

_ The press was instantly thinner, and now 
he saw his quarry pause by a newsboy, fum- 
ble in his pocket, and then pass on rather 
hurriedly. 
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eee Not a cent,’ He ‘murmured. Dickon and 


measured his step with that of the str 


It seemed a hopeless quest, however, and o 


by the time he had strolled to Sixth Avenue 
and turned north Dickon was beginning to 
feel a qualm for his own foolishness. After 
all, any gentleman might be absent-minded 
enough to leave home without his wallet, 
and Dickon was on the verge of swinging on 
his heel and pursuing his own way when 
the other paused again. This time it was 
in front of a rotiesserie where, close to a 
grating of glowing coals, two chickens 
turned on the spit. The stranger fairly 
wrenched himself away from this sight and 
went on with a longer, swifter step, but 
now the merciless eye of Dickon pierced 
through the imposing overcoat and pene- 
trated the man’s vitals. It was hunger that 
he perceived—hunger so keen that Dickon 
himself felt a twinge. 

While he hesitated between two wildly 
generous alternatives, Dickon banished im- 
pulse from his mind and summed up the 
probable truths of the matter. If the man 
were hungry he could tum to for a day 
or so of physical labor; in fact, it argued 
ill if a man starved in this age—no doubt 
he was some spendthrift wastrel, some leech 
who lived on charity; so the eye of Dickon 
was cold indeed when for the third time 
his man stopped. It was a pawnshop, upon 
which he turned his back, working at the 
little finger of his left hand until he pro- 
duced something which gleamed yellow in 
the slant sunlight. He weighed it thought- 
fully in his palm. 

- “ His mother’s wedding ring!”’ rat eed 
Dickon, and waited the decision in breath- 
less interest. He was not long in getting 
his answer, for the ring was suddenly pushed 
back into place, the broad _ shoulders 


snapped back, and once more the stranger. 


went up the street. When he sauntered 
his step was firm enough, but now that he 
was swinging along at a good pace Dickon 


noted the heavy fall of the heels, and the 


sag of the knees which followed; the whole 
body of the man stiffened with effort. — 


‘“ By God,” said Dickon Greene aloud, 


“I want to do it and I shall do it!” 


He overtook his quarry at the corner and ~ 


Aa Be 


brought a taxicab to the curb with a ges- 


, QeRs a 
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ec d ve AC. 
oid a collision. He 


Greene had guessed from a distance was 


| 9 perfectly clear at close hand. There were 


purple hollows under the eyes of the stran- 
ger, and his plump cheeks were a trifle re- 
laxed, like a balloon which has lost a vital 
portion of its gas. 

“My friend,” said Dickon, “you are 
coming with me.” And he gestured toward 
the cab. 

The other followed that motion and his 

whole body tilted a little in the direction of 
his glance. 

“Sir,” he answered gravely, “ you have 
mistaken me?” 
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ie oe in the on I never saw Foe be- i 


ie to-day.” 


“ But you wish me to go with your” | 


ye a little g as frowned. What Dickon=- “ Because, unless you do, you'll fall on 


the street within another block. Comet 

The other yielded with a bewildered, © 
childish obedience to the guidance of | 
Dickon’s hand; his foot fumbled twice for 
the running board of the taxi before he — 
found it, and. once inside he pitched back — 
upon the cushions, inert. The driver lis- 


tened to Dickon’s home address and then © 


looked shrewdly into his cab. He sighed | 
with envy. ves 


“ I wonder where he got it, eh? I won- 


der!” And he started his ieciine forward _ 
very, very gently, as if he had a Secor of : 
perishable stuff. | 


(To be continued NEXT WEEK.) ‘ 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE VOICE IN THE STORM. 


WILIGHT was gone; black night at 
oa hand. The wind, that had swept 

down from the higher cafions at 
sunset, rose now until its thin, ghostly 
scream shrieked and bellowed as it tore 
across” the open desert. For a brief sec- 
a man on ‘horseback, with some five 


or six led horses strung out behind him, 
was silhouetted against the low-scudding 
clouds as he topped the crest to the left of 
Piute Meadows. A handkerchief muffled 
his mouth and nose against the whirling 
sand. His eyes, however, were bloodshot, | 
but they steeled themselves as he dropped | 
into the wide valley. 

His mount, as well as the led oa 
lowered their heads in vain against that 


blinding blast. Impatiently the man ‘ytitled 


at the rope by which he led them. He 


- was in great haste. This storm, for all its 
buffeting of him, was to his liking. The 


floor of the desert was being swept clean. 
No trail of man or beast left telltale mes- 


sage to-night. 
ae treakneck pace they dashed down the 
hard-packed road to bring up all atremble 
at the bank of the creek which. skirted the 
edge of the wide plain before them. The 
water was whipped to spray as they forded 
the stream. No time for drinking now. 
Suddenly, however, the horse on which the 
man sat threw up his head and stopped in 
his tracks, ears stiffening, body tensing. 
- With a curse the man brought his remuda 
to a slithering halt, and, cocking his ears, 


_ peered into the blackness ahead. Seconds: 
_ dragged by as he listened—precious seconds 


_-—and then, far off, faint, he caught the 
- sound of a human voice. 

peel! Help)” 

The man scowled and shook his head. 


He was about to go on when the cry came 


_again—clear, for a brief lull in the storm. 
The man’s mouth sagged a trifle as he com- 
prehended that call. It was a woman’s 


ae cry. His mouth straightened in a mirth- 


léss smile, but, without backward glance, 


4 he sent He little cavalcade in the direction 


_ from which the call had come. 

- Soon he cupped his hands and shouted 
against the wind: 

~ Hello, there! ~ Hello!” 

“Here! Here!’ came the answer, nearer 
it seemed. 

Keeping to the creek bottom, he moved 
toward the spot from which the answer 
had seemed to come. He called again and 
got no reply, but a second effort rewarded 
him. Five minutes later he was standing 
beside her. Black as it was in the lea of 
the willows and low buckthorn, he could 
see that she was only a girl. fies clothes 
were torn, her hair undone. 

He put out his hand to steady her. 
“No, no,” she said bravely enough, “I 
won't ine, I'll be all right in a minute. 
Thank God, you’ve found me! I’ve been 
lost for hours. My pony threw me, and I 


: foolishly thought I could find my way home 


_ by following the creek. I couldn’t see in 


the: willows ‘aphea! or came. And this 
terrible storm!” She shivered nervously. of 
“There must be wolves in this bottom. 
They’ve been barking at me for an hour.” 

“ Coyotes, I guess, ma’am. You ain’t 
hurt none?” 

She shook her head and laughed ever 
so slightly. 

The man felt a thrill pass over his bed 
at the full, mellow timbre of her voice there 
in the darkness. He broke off a piece of 
dead sage and lighted it. It blazed into a 
flood of light. A nasty scratch marred her 
cheek, but he saw it not. His eyes held 
only the wild beauty of the girl standing 
there in the glow of his improvised torch. 
The golden hair cascading over her shoul- 
ders seemed to set her as in a frame. The 
thankfulness in her level, wide-set blue eyes 
caught and held him. 

There seemed to be a queer draw to the 
entire situation. He had not forgotten the 
reason for his wild, precipitous flight, and 
the cost of these minutes here in the shelter 
of the willows. 

“T suppose I should tell you my name. 
I’m Faith Ingalls. Perhaps you’ve heard 
of my father, or our place below Pilot 
Butte.” 

He shook his head. 

“It’s just beyond the corner of the XL 
fence. I can find it if we get back to the 
road.” 

The dry sage burnt itself out in the man’s © 
fingers as he listened to her. 

“I never heard that name for a girl 
before,” he drawled. “‘ Faith—that’s about 
all a man wants from a woman, I guess. 
I aim to remember that name.” He turned 
to his horse, then said: “ You ride him. 
Don’t saw his bit. Tell him what you want. 
He just about savvies human talk. Tl 
get along on one of these cayuses, Indian 
fashion.” 

_ With their backs to the storm, they head- 
ed for the road. But for his alertness they . 
would have gone by it. The XL fence was - 

at least ten miles away. He called to her 
to give the big pinto his head. They began 
to move faster. 

The man turned to listen for any sound 
that should say they were followed, but 
only the screaming wind and the. rattle ae 


Well, they would be at her place before 


long. This easy, free-swinging stride at 


slowly. 


_ this storm. It’s a long way to town. 


__ sheep?” 
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which they rode was devouring the desert 


miles. Once he had her home, he’d go on 


his way, and that would be an ‘end to it. 


Minutes later the girl had reined up be- 


- side him. 


“This is our pare, ” she cried to make 
herself heard above the storm. “ Back 
from the road a short way. I can make it 
by myself.” 

He shook his head. “ll turn in, too.” 
_ He saw the girl’s head stop as if she 


were listening. He did likewise, and caught 


the rumble of driving horses. 
“That ‘ll be father!’’ she exclaimed. 


“Just getting back from town. He'll take 


care of me. He has a rig.’ 

“That won’t be your “father,” he said 
“Men coming on_ horseback. 
Let’s go!” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MAN TRAIL, 


HEN they reached the house Faith 
turned to him impulsively. ‘“ You 
had better not go on to-night in 

Fa- 

ther will be sure to be here soon.” 

The man scrutinized her closely, even 
wonderingly. 


“ Vou’d not be afraid to be here alane 


with me?” 

“Why, I hadn’t thought of that,” she 
said evenly. ‘‘Cattlemen are about the 
only thing we’ve begun to fear.” She then 
paused momentarily. “I suppose you are 


riding for Lundy or the XL.” 


“Not exactly. Your father runnin’ 


“ He’s trying to. Lundy and Remsen 


2 are 1 up in arms because father beat them to 
it this spring. He’s arranged to graze his 


ee the Reservation.” 
pes re 


- hostile,” ” the: ‘man lone. 
| es goin’ to graze over land sheep’s been 


uiled him. ane face nadeied though, | 
as he thought of himself bined rescuer. 


« Ain't no 


And, come July, there won’t be no 
ae any wheres else. Lundy knows We 
didn’t git much snow last winter. I heard 
the big ones were organizin’ to Bh you on 
herders the run this year.”’ : es 

“Father won’t run,” she replied proud a 
ly. ‘‘ He’s such a nice old man; seems ae 
pity men like Lundy have to antagonize 
him.” ie 

‘“T don’t want to scare you none, ma’am; — 
but this ain’t no country for nice old men, 5 
You'll find it some different from New — 


England, or wherever it was you came from 


back East. These men coming now ain’t _ 
wastin’ no time. My guess is that it’s Lundy _ 
himself. You slip in the house. Don’t light — 
up till they knock. Ill slide around to the - 
barn with my string. Say ”—he stopped 
suddenly—“ if they should happen to ask | 
if you’d seen any one to-night you just for- _ 
get about me. I’ve got five or six good 
reasons for not wanting to meet Ah with a 
Lundy or his likes right now.” 

“Lundy will get no favors frath me’: 
she assured him., “I wish father were 2 
here.” oe 

“You take my gun,” her friend aged — 
Thrusting it into her hands, he disappeared — : 
around the corner of the house. ne 

Faith held it awkwardly as she entered 
the big room which served as the parlor. — 
In the darkness she fastened her hair into _ 
place and washed the blood from her face. _ 
Barely had she finished when there came * 
the sound of men tramping across the ae y 
porch. Before she could light a lamp they | 


were pouring into the room. They cee : ; 


on seeing her. Lundy was at their head. _ 

Once she had the lamp chimney in place, oS 
the girl whirled upon them, the curly-haired oo 
man’s big gun in her Hands: es 

‘“Where’s your paw?” Lundy demanded, 
pretending not to notice the gun penne at 
him. 

“ Jim Lundy, is it your habit to go AGne : 
breaking into people’s homes? You back — 
out of here now in a hurry, or it’s going to = 
be bad for your health!’ we 

The big cattleman pretended. to smile. 

“ That’s sure a man’s size gun you got ~ 
there,” he said teasingly. 


© There’s a man’s size woman paar a, 
He too! 


‘You back out of here and knock, as 


- you ought. I'll decide whether I want to 


talk to you or net.” < 


Something in Faith’s blue eyes convinced 
am)? 

“Come on, boys,” he laughed. “I guess 
she means it. We got to change our rough 
ways.” 

“Pretty airy for a sheepman’s kid,” one 
of Lundy’s companions growled as they 
moved to the door. 

When they had made a mock show of 
_ politely asking for admittance Faith faced 
_ ‘them a second time. 

“TE you’ve anything to say to me, Jim 

_ Lundy,” she warned, “say it quickly.” 

_ “ Anythin’ to oblige a lady. I take it 
‘your paw ain’t home.” 
“You take it correctly,” 
sharply, her gun nestling in her hand. 
can talk for this family.” 

“Did any one go by here to-night? For 


she answered 
(—4 I 


- 4nstance, a man on horseback with six led 


ponies? Eh?” 

The girl tried to hold her eyes steady, 
‘put she could not help the tremor that 
stole down her spine. She knew Lundy’s 
_ eyes were upon her. The implication in his 
words could not be misconstrued; neverthe- 
less, she shook her head. 

“No one passed here to-night that I 
know of.” 

_ “ Or stopped here?” Remsen, a little man 
in corduroys, asked malevolently. 

_ Faith turned on him with flashing eyes. 

“Your words do credit to you, don’t they, 
Chris Remsen? I wonder if you have more 
respect for your own daughters?” 

_ “ Ain’t no use goin’ on like that,” Lundy 

cut in. “Chris has lost four damn good 


mares, and I’ve been counted out of two 


good horses. The man that got them was 
headed this way. We had him dead to 
rights until this storm came up. He ain’t 
no new hand at the business, either. He’s 


been runnin’ horses down in White Pine 


County. Duveen—Scotty Duveen—that’s 
his name. Here’s a handbill with his pho- 
tygraff and description.” 
He handed the soiled poster to Faith. 
_ The picture thereon was that of the man 
who had. aoe her home, Uncompre- 
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hendingly she read the offer | i reward 
his arrest. 


“Won't need any hed # owe: ae : bi 
up with him,” Lundy grumbled as he. 
“You sheep-— 


men are makin’ enough hell for this coun- _ 


reached for ae handbill. 


try. Horse thieves ain’t goin’ to be added 
to our troubles. We're organized against 
that, ain’t we, boys?” 

A sentenced: answer of assent greeted him. 
Jim Lundy was still reaching for the soiled 
Paper. 

‘“T’d like to jae it, please, if you dont 
mind,” said Faith. “ If that man should 
come here, I’d like to show it to him.” 


“Guess you never saw nothin’ like that - 


back where you come from, eh?” He-was 
not averse to tarrying in conversation with 
Faith. Indeed, Lundy had cast covetous 
eyes at her more than once. 

“No use lolling round here,” Remsen 


snorted as he watched his partner’s play. 


“Come on, boys, we'll git along.” 

Lundy let them file out. He came closer 
to the girl. 

“J wonder how long it’s goin’ to be we 
fore you get sick of tryin’ to make pine! 
out of sheep?” 

There was an insinuation, a veiled sug- 
gestion, beneath the question. Faith felt 
it, and it infuriated her. 

“Tt “Il be a lot longer than it took me to 
get stck.of being ordered about ied you, Jim 
Lundy!” 

“Well, you have your way now, ” he 
said, his eyes narrowing. “1 didn’t want 
to make no war on you; but you wouldn’t 
see it thataway. I’m tellin’ you now, 
though, they ain’t no man goin’ to run 
sheep on the Reservation this summer. Ss 
time for you herders to git!’” 


CHAPTER Iii. 
“LADY, I WON’E FORGET!” 


AITH, white-lipped, saw him go in si- 
lence. A minute later they were riding 
away. Lundy’s threat hung on in the 

air. Unconsciously she had been opening 
and folding the tattered paper he had left 


with her. She started as she glanced at it. : 


For the fifth time she read it aa 3, 


Y 
Mi 
ty 
b 


ut it. She had liked him, 
It at ease in tes company, even secure. 


Tears stole down her velvety cheeks. 


a The last hours had been too much for her. 


Frightened, she glanced up quickly as she 
heard the kitchen door open. He was stand- 
ing there, hat in hand, the penitent look of 
a bad boy on his handsome face. 

“Lady,” he was murmuring slowly, ‘“ I’m 
goin’ now. I—I guess you know the 


Arath.? 


Faith looked away, trying to control her- 
self. 

“‘ Don’t—don’t let it matter about me,’ 
he added huskily, her tears sending his 
throat dry. He paused; then: “I didn’t 
want you to know, though.” 

“Do you need money so badly that you 
have got to get it this way?” she ques- 
tioned. 
~“ Money? 


You mightn’t believe _ it, 


ma’am, but I’d hardly thought of the 


-money—that is, this time. 


I wanted to 
get even with Lundy and Remsen. They 
broke a pal of mine. I ain’t the kind that 
forgets.” 

_ “ But this,” said Faith, handing him the 
poster. ‘‘ Lundy and Remsen are not the 


only ones you’ve stolen from.” 


Scotty took the paper into his hands 
and stared at it stoically. The picture of 
himself seemed to interest him most. The 
girl watched his eyes for sign of explana- 
tion. He divined that she was waiting for 


him to speak. _ Shamefacedly he hung his 


“. 


ae ever bothered about me. 


head. 

“What does it say?” he asked miser- 
ably. 

Puzzled, Faith stared at him. 

He read her unspoken question. “ It. 
ain’t no use lyin’ to you,” he explained. 
““T can’t read.” | 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” she told him. 

He blushed beneath his tan. ‘‘ No one 
I ain’t got no 
in’. modes kids know more than me. 
I—I’d like to have 


ky. ” 
hy sae humbleness should rae her cry 


she had ed hin. 


before. 


Haltingly she read the paper to him. 


“Lundy said they would hang you cha 
“Won't — 
you promise me, please—for my sake—that oy 


they caught you,” she went on. 


you'll give up this sort of thing?” — 


He winced as he felt her hand on his - 
It was the first time in his turbulent _ 
life that any one had professed to be in- 
terested in what he did or did not do. And _ 
he would have been good clay in the Peper ee 
hands. 
The desire to please her and win her a 
good opinion became his main object in life. 


arm. 


and yet, | foe all bis ees there was oe of 
naive simplicity of a child about. him, 


“Why, lady, ma’am, I reckon I gave itup _ 


two hours ago. 
creek and turn this bunch loose. . 
be on their own range by mornin’.” 


“That would be a brave thing to ao te a 
«But afterward—what 


she assured him. 
are you going to do?” 


“Tve got a dugout up in ihe hills on Oe 
Lost Cabin Creek. I reckon I’ll go there 
I can almost look down here — 
I—I won’t forget what 
Miss—Miss _ 
He opened the door in back of — 
“‘ Good-by, ma’am,” he was saying. | 
Duveen 
felt himself caught up as he had never been _ 
Without _ 
conscious effort he BOE that the girl was 
staring beyond him into the black night. ae 


for a spell. 
from my place. 
you did for me _ to-night, 
Faith.” 
him. 

Their eyes held each other’s. 


It left him tired, lonely. 


He saw her eyes widen. 


Some one was coming. He heard the : 


scrape of wheels. 
‘“* Don’t—don’t go,” she pleaded. 
Lundy may be coming back.” 
“No. It’s your daddy this fice 


ll go back as far as the _ 
They'll - 


ce ny 


«Jim 


wouldn’t be fooled if he caught me here ~ 


with that string of horses. anol S perhaps 


talked to him. ” 


“You can’t pass him now without his Es 


knowing. When he gets here you take his | 


rig to the barn. 
You can go later.” | 
Faith saw that he was shaking his head. 


here.”’ 


“Nor would I, if I thought you were a 


coward.” 


He laughed at ee aa laugh— 


He'll be tired and cold. _ 


“He wouldn’t understand my bein? : 


| ne then deftly sailed his hat across he : 


. 7 room so that it caught on one of a row of 
hooks which ran along the wall. nt 


~ 


‘posse. 
answer, for when Faith’s father next spoke 
it was of the big cattleman. 

“Lundy stopped me a ways back,” the 
jold man stated. 

. dere: 
have, did he, Faith?” 


: her. 


- try,” Duveen argued. 


“Lady, ma’am,” he drawled, “no one 


i. : has yet said that word of me. "Where shall 
I sit?” 


- Pointing to a chair at the table, Faith 


ace: placed some cold meat and bread 


before him. Her hands faltered as she 


heard her father enter. 


Salem Ingalls’s eyes pein as he 
craght sight of the curly-haired man sitting 


in his kitchen, but his ruddy face broke. 


into a smile of gratitude as his daughter 


_ explained Duveen’s presence. 


_ Old Salem was a clean looking, pink and 
white sort of old gentleman with a. deter- 


mined jaw, but he seemed out of place in 
this desert country. Hardly the type of 
man to do combat with lean, bronzed, hard- 


riding men like Lundy. 
-Duveen wondered if he had met the 
He had not long to wait for an 


“He said they had been 
He didn’t say anything he shouldn’t 


“He didn’t dare,” Scotty answered for 
“YT suppose he told you what they 
were lookin’ for?” 

“Horse thief, he said. I didn’t catch 
the fellow’s name. Lundy’s troubles don’t 
worry me. I tend to my own business.” 

“Well, he’s big medicine in this coun- 
“ He’s always done 
as he seis ccc and that old hawk, 


Remsen.” 

The. ‘last shige he said,” Faith stated 
uneasily, “was that no man would run 
sheep on the Reserve this year.” 


“Just talk,” her father answered. “TI 
won't run. Lundy forgets that times have 


changed. Cattlemen can’t boss things the 
way they used to. There’s law in this coun- , 
se aty now.” 


“Tf he’s made up his mind to crowd you 


out,” the younger man said, “he'll do it, 


law or no law. He'll make you sick of 


tryin’ to beat him—so sick that you’ll wish 
_ you’d never seen this place. 
for Jim Lundy; I know his little schemes.” 


I used to ride 
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that he’s counting on our ee Ea 
to scare us out. 


No one’s ever opposed — 


him and got away with it. These poor | . 


Basques take what he wants them to have. 


~My sheep go on the Reservation next Mon- 


day; and they’ll stay there, for all of the 
Lundys in Nevada.” 

It was brave talk, bat. Scotty was not 
convinced. 

“You are not looking for a ha young 
man?” Salem asked. 

Faith noted the shrewd smile that crossed 
Scotty’s face. - 

“No,” he drawled provokingly. “I’m 
just gettin’ through with one job. I reck- 
on I’m goin’ to mine a little this summer. 
“As little as possible,’ as old Ike used to 
say. Pp i 

The old man got to his feet when he 
had finished the manapes weit Faith had 
set out for him. 

“Storm still blowing,” he stated. ‘ You 
had better stop here the rest of the night.” 

“The wind’s droppin’,” Duveen an- 
nounced as he put his head out of the half- 
opened door. “Tl go on in a few min- 
utes.” 

‘Suit yourself about that. You’re wel- 
come to stay if you want to. You young 
folks can sit up. I’m dead tired.” 

, The old man went to his room, when 
his regular breathing told the two listeners 
that he slept Duveen tiptoed to the door. 
Faith held out her hand to him. 3 


‘“Good-by,” she whispered. “ And re- 


member that some one does care what you 


do. When I get the proper books I’m going 
to ride on Lost Cabin Creek.” 


His big, calloused hand trembled as it 


closed over hers, so small and soft. 


“Lady,” he murmured, ‘“‘I won’t for- | 


get!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“YOUR TURN NEXT.” 


UVEEN left the horses at the creek, 


as he had promised, and, taking an 


old cattle trail, picked his way across — 
the mountains to finally come down into 
the little town of Eden. There he bought _ 


ra ae 


Ah ecco 


= Was this a ee Had Cun a Aon 


noc eh oF his plan to come back to Lost. Cabin — 


dost C Cabin 


,yley Gannon made a pretense 4 meine 
the lower cafion. Save for him, no one 
ever worked along the creek. A deer hunt- 
er or two in the fall would be the extent 
of any chance visitors. Duveen was fa- 
miliar with the country. In the old days 
he had really believed he had a mine up 
near the headwaters of the creek. He 


knew that Gannon had taken out a few | 


thousand from a stringer of decayed quartz. 
It had fired him on for a while, but Gan- 
non’s find had soon petered out. Gannon 
had stayed on, sinking his dollars in new 
tunnels and drifts. 
Some whispered that it was “not all his 
_. money that he dropped—that Lundy was 
~ backing him. But why such a shrewd one 
_as the big rangeman should stick to Gan- 
non was beyond Scotty. At least the man 
was one of Lundy’s crowd, and Duveen 
hated him for that. So he took care to see 
that he cut down into the cafion far above 
Gannon’s shack. 

It was a wild, almost eats coun- 
try. Cedars and junipers choked the upper 
reaches of the cafion. Along the creek 
willows and cottonwoods barred the way. 
Halfway up the trail opened on a grass- 
covered flat. The little meadow had been 
grazed to the roots. Scotty knew that only 
sheep could have swept it that clean. The 
trail itself was deep in dust. Duveen came 
up with a start as he caught the clear-cut 
sign of shod hoofs. Whoever had made 
those tracks rode at a free gallop. 

Scotty brought his horse to a walk and 

- moved ahead cautiously. The other’s trail 
led on, up and up; but though Duveen 
searched the narrowing cafion, he caught no 
sight of moving object. 

The sun went down, and the graying 
_ mists of twilight settled upon the silent 
- mountains before he made his destination. 
_ He had to bend low in his saddle to read 
those danger signals stamped in the dust. 
With a twitching of the muscles he realized 
that they were heading for his dugout. Gun 
" oe a dismounted and followed them 


Creek and settle down under the very nose _ 
of the XL? Surely, long since, Big Jim _ 
had recovered his horses. : 


eyes dilated as he stared at the dugout _ 
door. His animal instinct urged flight, but _ 
his courage rose above the fear of the flesh. 
Some one had left a message there on the _ 
door. ce 

It was just a dirty piece of paper, ad 


the writing had been done with the burnt _ 


end of a stick; but he saw only the words, - 
cryptic, grim: os ee 


YOUR TURN NEXT! 


Scotty felt the perspiration break on ie ; 
forehead. Never for a moment did he doubt — 
that the message was for him. What it © 
said he knew not, but it smelled of ce 
death. aS 
‘The door Bad: no lock, seen pe 
swayed in the rising breeze. ; 
with his gun barrel ‘and sent it ae back | 
upon its hinges. C 

It was dark inside the ‘dugout., we 
strained his eyes to see. Something moved 
on the floor—or was it just his nerves? 
He listened, tense, a tingling at the roots — 
of his hair. Plainly then he caught the un- | 
mistakable sound of a moving body. te 

“ Freeze!”’ he muttered in dreadful tone, coe 
his body steeling for the expected attack. oe 
“Or I'll bust you!” a 

The noise stopped. Whatever lay on he a3 
floor obeyed. Duveen’s eyes were growing — 
accustomed to the darkness. Clearly now 


could he see the crawling thing before him, _ 
It was a man, bound and gagged, his face. 


battered and blood covered. : 
Scotty dropped to his knee beside on 
“A Basque kid,” he sae aloud. “ He’s _ 
been banged up! 4 : 
He got out his knife a removed the gag 
from the boy’s mouth. 
“What happened to you, muchacho? It : 
looks as if a mountain had fell on yuh.” 
_“ Man—beeg man—jomped me, sefor,” 
the boy said wearily. “‘ He keeck me; put— 
hees boot in my face. Madre de Dios, 08 
senor, that man keeck hard.” : 


But there were 
other matters between them, as Scotty well — 
knew, that weren’t so easily squared. His _ 


He poked it _ 


wake me up; but right away eet put me 
_ back to sleep.” 


pOerEA 
3 


: b, 


Who ¥ was he?” » Scotty demanded i impa- 


oo “Gedy. 


“Quien sabe? Who meee? 
sound asleep when he comes. 


Me, Tm 
Hees boot 


The boy rubbed his jaw and felt the 


one fille side of his head where the boot heel 
had cut deep. 


~“Yooks as though you’d been livin’ 


; - here,” Duveen said, not too well pleased. 


_ “Si. Senor Ingalls say hee’s all right to 


live here. Nobody ever come back to thees 
place. ” 


“Senor Ingalls? You herdin’ for him?” 
The boy nodded his head. 
- Duveen got to his feet with an unpleas- 
ant laugh. He understood that sign on the 


- @door now. It was meant for old Salem. 


_ “ Where’s your sheep?” he demanded. 
“Tn the Basin, setor. That ees, before 


: thees man come. T hear heem shoot—beng, 


¥< 


bang—many times. Por Dios! who know 
where those sheep ees now?” 
“Vou say he was a big man—was it 


| Lundy? ? 


The boy spread his hand Nickens, 


~ But how I know, sevor?” 
_ _ Duveen turned away angrily, knowing 
‘the boy would not dare tell the truth even 
if he knew to a certainty that Lundy was 
the guilty one, such was the fear Big Jim 


had implanted in the Basque heart. 
~The boy had untied the ropes that bound 


‘him. With muttered exclamations of pain 


he crawled to the bunk which stood in the 
‘corner of the low room. 
““What’s your name?” Scotty asked as 
he eyed him. ! 
“ Balano, senor.” 
« Well, Balano, I suspect you’re a damn 


“coward.” 


_ The boy shrugged his shoulders protest- 


 ngly. 


“But no. The Sefior Ingalls, and the 
senorita, they say good word for me. I 


‘fight for them. But boy weeth no gun can’t 


fight weeth beeg man weeth gun. 


The 
senor say hold the herd here in the Basin; 


Monday we run them on the Reservation. 


Some mens not like that. But who ”—he 
shrugged his shoulders again—“how I 


: know that?” 


" ARGOSY-ALLSTOR mn 


Se peer away nt 
dnoeaat struck him, and he wheeled 4 
on the frightened mention)! 8 0 ee 

“Whoever he was,” he exclaimed, he's 
still in the Basin. I aim to have a lock at 
him.” sh 

The boy called as he reached the door. - 
“Don’t leave me! He say he ees come 
back here before he go. He keel me, 
senor |’? 

Duveen stopped. 
demanded. . 

Before the boy could answer Scotty 
caught the patter of hoofs. 

Balano stiffened. 

“Get under the stove or the bed,” the 
other warned. “Tl run this show from 
now on.” 3 

The rider came abreast the dugout. Du- 
veen heard him stop. A moment’s pause 


“ Are you lyin’?” he 


_then, in which Scotty heard the metallic 


click of shells slipping into the magazine of 
a rifle. He crouched beneath a window, 
‘waiting, ready. — 

Bang, bang, bang, came a fusillade as 
the man outside shot out the windows. 


- Balano screamed. Duveen heard the stran- 


ger chuckle. 

“Tell it to Ingalls!” he shouted as he 
rede off. 

Scotty stood up to catch a fleeting 
glimpse of the marauder, who was already 
some yards away. He called to him to 
stop, but the stranger put spurs to use and 
sped on. Scotty raised his rifle then and 
fired. A mocking laugh floated back. 

He had, however, shot away the man’s 
hat. He found it some minutes later, and 
brought it back to the dugout. Lighting 
a candle, he examined the sombrero. 
Stamped in the sweatband were three ini- 
tials. 

Balano had crept from his cover and was 
peering at the hat also. 

Scotty laughed. “ You read?” he de- 
manded. The boy shook his head. ‘‘ Well, 
you got nothin’ on me. But I'll git ’em 
read. You git your stuff together and git 
out of here. Don’t whine about it. You 
ain’t anywheres near dead. Drift up to 
the Basin and stay with your pests. I’m 
goin’ up there now and have a look. e: 
git over the hills then and go down es 

2 A ie 


mn % 


CHAPTER V. 
_ THE FIRST LESSON. 


A COTTY rode up to the Ingalls’ place 
4 Ss ‘by the way of the barn, and was about 
‘to knock on the ‘citdlven door when ‘he 
caught the sound of a voice raised in say- 
ing good-by. He recognized it for Gan- 
mon’s. He had no desire to meet ‘the man, 
‘but he quite forgot himself as he circled 
the barn ‘to wait for the miner to leave. 
‘What he -could be doing here was of far 
-more interest to Duveen than his own pos- 

_ sible danger. 


Gannon and old Salem stepped out in a 


few minutes, and the former rode away. 
Faith came to the door when Scotty re- 
turned. ‘She was visibly surprised at seeing 
him. 
“Have you tired of Lost Cabin ‘Creek 
already?” she asked banteringly. 
“T never found it quite so interestin’, 
he replied. ‘‘ That man who just rode away 
a friend of -you-all?” 
4 “J ouess I might call him that,” Salem 
answered. ‘“‘ Fine man, Gannon—my idea 
of the old-fashioned prospector; — > 
: ‘cheerful, never wanting to give up.” Salem 
_ stopped at the look in Duveen’ seyes. “No 
a reason why he shouldn’t be ‘here, is there?” 
E “No, Isuppose not. He’s too thick with 
_ Lundy to suit me, though. Miss Faith 
_ speakin’ of ‘Lost ‘Cabin Creek thataway re- 
_ minds me that there’s been merry hell to 


he: 2] 


q pay up there this evenin’, Your sheep’s 
3 ‘up there, ain’t they?” | 

Y- OE ee ” the old man exclaimed ex- 
" -citedly. “ What’s happened?”’ 


___ “ Balano’s been put through the ricketts, 
and about fifty head of sheep shot full of 
holes.” | 

Faith was by far the calmer of the two 
as oy Lae oe his story. Salem 


Re “Who de you dink it was?” he acini 
excitedly. 
“Well, 4 = a pretty good | idea. 4 


} pene his 1 Paik ” 


“Why, that’s Lundy!” o woe 


stops “i before they get there. 


” te thamiled. it e. F si Om. 
“What does those letters say?” —t™*”s 
“J. B. WL.” Faith's face whitened, ‘ 


“That was my guess.” Gop 
“Fifty head killed, ¢h?” Sdiem cried. ye 
“ He'll go to jail for fist? | ne 
“ T-wouldn’t bank on it,” Scotty told they” 
“You ain’t got no way of knowin’ how | 


strong Lundy is in this country.” 
Scotty had not mentioned the notice on a 
his dugout door. Pe 


“ He’s trying to intimidate 13” Faith OG. 
said wisely enough. “ He'll find we» don’t 
quit so easily.” ‘es 

“Tf you insist on ‘buckin’ Trinds? ae 
said, “Pll stick te the finish; but my hand _ 
ain’t goin’ te be seen. Lundy ’d not beso _ 
‘crude with me. “What 7 figurin’ to ~ 2p 
nexte’ 

“Move my sheep Monday morning, as 1 a 
said I would. Once I get them on the 
Reserve, Lundy won’t be so free and easy. 
That’s Federal ground. ‘The rangers will ve 
back me up.” Ae 

“Lundy will take care to see that he a 
To- rey 
morrow’s Sunday. You can send your herd ee 
in at midnight. That may fool him. | Do . 
you want my advice?” ae 

Faith did not wait for her father’s con- 
sent, but spoke promptly. “Of course we 
do. Lundy knows we are green at this : 
business. Father will be glad to have oS : 


help.” 


Salem looked at F ae in ‘some surprise. e : 
It was hard for him to realize that this 
purposeful, determined girl was the shy, _ 


sheltered daughter he had brought West a 


year ago. Her liking for Duveen did not 
seem amiss. ‘There was something about 
the man ‘that radiated confidence, the sort — 
of easy-going mixture of smile and steel — 
that he had been wont to ascribe to an 
old statue of the heroic Sheridan, back in 
Qhio. Therefore, without reluctance, he — 


urged Duveen to ‘speak. 


“Well, -you and Miss Faith go up" tn eee i 
Balano to-morrow. Stop and chin with © 
Gannon. It won’t do no harm. Just let | 
on you’re up for the mornin’ only; that — 
you’re goin’ to move-onto the Reserve, come _ 


enough to be called that. 


Scotty said insinuatingly. 


dos 


. Monday. No matter bon ees you tue 
he is, it don’t hurt to lie a little—not when 


yow’re expectin’ trouble. I’ll go back now 
over the hills. Don’t say anythin’ about 
- me to Gannon. That old dugout of mine 
- will hold the two of you for the night. Ill 
have it cleaned up a bit by the time you 
git there. That all right, so far?” 

“TI don’t mind the oD, Salem said. 


© Sorry, though, that you’re suspicious of 


Gannon. He’s been showing me a piece of 
_ rich ore he got the other day. I’m anxious 
to see his mine. But where is all this 
scheming going to bring us?” 
“Tt ain’t really what 


ag you’d call 
schemin’,” Scotty laughed. 


‘“* Ain’t sure 
But once you 
git there, we’ll get your herd into the pass 
above the Basin and hold ’em there. If 
nothin’ happens, we’ll shoo ’em into the 
Reserve on the dot of midnight.” 
“There may be sense in what you say,” 
Salem admitted. “ We will be where we 
‘can watch our sheep.”’ 

“Tt ain’t the sheep that need watchin’,”’ 
“Tt’s Lundy! 
‘When you get to the dugout I’m goin’ up 
in the Basin. Can’t nobody git in there 


‘without comin’ by you. With Miss Faith 


there Lundy may hang back. But don’t 
you git to thinkin’ for a minnit that he 
‘won't be on Lost Cabin Creek, representin’ 
for all he’s worth by sunup Monday morn- 
me” 

“We will be there by noon,” Faith as- 
sured him. “ You’re not thinking of going 

back to-night?” 

“Better had. Ridin’ at night is sorta 
‘Soothin’ to me.” 

It was mild out. The girl walked as far 
‘as the barn with him. 

“You haven’t forgotten the promised les- 
sons, have you?” she trilled pleasantly. 


Scotty shook his head. ‘“ Not me, 
ma’am.” He laughed softly. 
‘And thanks for keeping your word 


about the horses,” Faith added. She was 
sorry almost instantly for having reminded 
him of the fact, the straightening of his 
‘mouth not escaping her eyes. 

“ Shucks,” he said. “‘ I hadn’t figured on 
bein’ thanked for keepin’ my word.” 
_ “IT know you didn’t. I’m sorry I said it. 


But I do want a ) kr 
of yous)... 
From the security - his ‘strongh old on 


Lost Cabin Creek he could properly appre-- 


ciate this statement, and most undoubted- 


ly would; but he was too near the divine 


presence at the moment to be anything 
but nettled and harassed by her interest in 
him. 

Faith ee his embarrassment and 
enjoyed it. 
surprised her by asking: 

“ How long ’fore I can spell?” 

“That Il all depend on you, Scotty, 
won’t it?” She gave him a delicious smile 


well calculated to add to his misery; but 


she forgot that he now had the safety of 
his horse between them, and he just sat 
and looked at her, trembling under the in- 
timacy of his name on her lips. 

“‘ Good-by,” she whispered. 

“ Good- by,” came his answer in flat, al- 
most plaintive tones. ‘‘ You mind tellin’ 
me how to spell your name, ma’am?”’ 

A mellow, liquidly soft note broke from 
her throat and hung on in the stillness. 
Quickly then she spelled it for him. 

“« F-a-i-t-h.” 


He sighed as he rode away, and she 


heard him murmur to himself more than to 
her: ‘‘ I reckon I won’t forgit that.’ 

Thoughts of her stayed with him as he 
covered the long miles, but before he 
reached the dugout Ryley Gannon’s visit 
came to torment him. What was that old 
juniper doing? Was this some new plot of 
Lundy’s to snare Salem? That the man 
could have found gold in paying quantity 
was almost unbelievable, and yet he had 
convinced the girl’s father. 

“‘* Nice old prospector ’!” he snorted as 


he recalled Salem’s words of praise for_ 


Gannon. “ He ought to be in a nursery.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
LUNDY’S ANSWER. 
A MAJESTIC stillness rested upon the 


fastnesses of Lost Cabin Creek as_ 


Faith and her father followed the 


When he was in his saddle he | 4 


broken trail that led to Scotty Duveen’ S45 


dugout. 


‘fos pa feckied cree bicite the stiliness. Tt 
was as though the inanimate ledges and 
_ the brooding trees recognized that this was 
the Lord’s Day. 
_ It was chastening. Faith was reminded 
of many churchgoing Sunday mornings 
back in Bellefontaine, Ohio. Old Ryley 
Gannon, who knew of their presence long 
before they came abreast his cabin, was not 
similarly affected. In fact, he cursed most 
loudly. He wanted Salem to see his mine, 
but the mine was not yet ready for a 
formal “at home.” 
, Ryley had plenty of time in which to 
_. make up his mind as to what he wanted 
to do, before the Ingalls came within sight 
of his place. He decided to get himself 
gone, and so, when Salem and his daugh- 
ter arrived, they found his cabin deserted. 
~“ Gone to Paradise, no doubt,” the old 
man said to his daughter. ‘“‘ Just as well. 


Won’t have to stretch the truth about our 


visit. He’d be sure to be watching for us 
on the way out. He’d know, well enough, 
if we didn’t go back down this after- 
noon.” 

Faith smiled indulgently. She wondered 


if her father wasn’t a bit too easily swayed 


in his judgment of men. She said nothing, 
however, and they continued up the canon 
to the dugout, where Scotty awaited them. 
He was clean shaven, a care-free smile light- 
ing up his face. 

Faith was conscious of an urge paitd new 
to her as she gave him her hand and felt 
the answering pressure of his fingers. This 
wild, rugged land fitted him. In her eyes 
he measured up to it. 

“Fine, large mornin’, ain’t it?” he 
grinned. ‘‘ Knew you were comin’! Heard 
your horses half an hour back.” _ 

_ “Came right along,” Salem answered. 
_ Gannon’s place was deserted.” 
-_ Scotty’s forehead wrinkled into a frown. 
- “Funny, him bein’ away like that,” he 
‘mused. “Never heard of him goin’ out 
except for grub. Wouldn’t go for ‘grub on 
Sunday.” - | 
 “ Serves our purpose,” the old man as- 


If Lundy comes, you do the talkin’. 


sured ve “ tee as welt that no one knows Be 
| we came up to-day.” ea 


“He'll know, if he hispbeks to git back, Ee 
He can read signs.” a 
“Tm ravenously hungry!” Faith exe oe 
claimed. 
in the pan. Ms ¢ 
“‘ Sure is, ma’am. And a blue grouse to A 
go with it, , Duveen added, as he led them 
inside. ‘Mite early for grouse, accordin? _ 
to the law, but her chicks were flyin’ or a Q 
wouldn’t ’a’ shot her.” : ey 
Scotty lost no time in saddling his horse, oe 
once the meal was over. Bue 
“You two stay here,” he announced. — 


“Pil be back by daylight, or maybe before 


that. If any one comes, which is pretty — 
likely to happen, you see that they turn 
back. If Lundy or Remsen show up, and 


insist on going into the Basin, you follow A 


along. I’ll help Balano get the herd into ~ 
the pass as soon as I meet him. We'll _ 
hold ’em there until it gits dark. Weill give 
‘em the run then. : 
“Uncle Sam won’t be hurt none if we _ 
make the Reserve an hour or two before | 


midnight. If you git into trouble before 
dark, shast. The sound will carry as far as 
the pass.” 


_ He had mounted his horse as he talked, _ 
and was in the act of leaving ‘when he | 


reined up. 

“One thing more,’ he warned. “ rf | 
you have visitors, don’t let on that there’s 
any one but your herder above you.” 

He had said this several times already, 
and Faith was unfortunate enough to place 
the obvious construction on his concern. © 


‘“ Surely you have no reason to mistrust _ 
me,” she murmured as her father turned _ 


back to the dugout. 
night.” 
Duveen sensed her thought. ‘ 
“Tt isn’t that,” he said, his face reds 
dening. “I’m not runnin’ away from any- 
thin’ that’s comin’ to me. I’m through with — 
doin’ that. It’s you I’m worryin’ about. 


Ub ie 


“Not after the other — 


As the day wore on Scotty’s misgivings 
seemed to have been without cause. Faith 


busied herself with cleaning the dugout, the © « 


while her father either slept or wondered 
about inspecting Scotty’s old tunnels. But, — 


“ Don’t tell me there isn’t bacon ue 


as is so often the case, it was s only the, full 


before the storm. 
~. Gannon had returned to his shee soon 
after the Ingalls had passed, and there, 


some half hour later, he was joined by 


Lundy. Ryley’s news infuriated the big 
- cowman. | 
“We got to get them back here!” he 
cried. ‘“ Goin’ to be on hand to run them 
in first thing in the mornin’, eh? I'll spoil 
his little game for him. At that, I'd bet it 
was the girl’s idea.” 
_ Lundy cursed and pulled his mustache, 
but he was not put to any great effort in 
_ deciding upon what to do. 
“You ride up to that old dugout where 
their herder’s been campin’ out. They’ll 
‘be there. You tell the old man you saw his 


trail and— You know what to tell the old 
“fool... 
Gannon nodded his head. 


_“ Leave it to me,” he grumbled. “ He 


_ don’t know nothin’ ’bout gold. He’s keen 


for minin’, too. J’ll flash a piece of that 
quartz I picked up at the Big Ben, and 
tell him I just made another strike. I'll 
get ‘em back here, both of ’em. Don’t 
suppose it’s any good askin’ you what 
you're goin’ to do meanwhile?” 

Lundy grinned. “ You'll. know soon 
enough, Ryley. If this fails we'll try some- 
thin’ else a little more personal.”’ 

_ Later Gannon’s hearty greeting awak- 
ened old Salem from a sound sleep. Even 
Faith was impressed by the man’s seeming- 
ly honest excitement over his own good 
fortune at his mine. There was no talk 
- of sheep, other than they were waiting for 
Balano. So when Gannon begged them to 


‘come have a look at his mine they had no — 


valid excuse to offer. And Gannon, wisely 
interpreting a glance between father and 
‘daughter, hastened to remove their one mis- 
_ giving in leaving the dugout. 

_ “Tf that Basque is down the canon,” he 
argued, “‘he’ll have to pass my shack on 
the way up. Ain’t no danger of you miss- 
in’ one another.” 

“Balano is in the Basin,’ Faith an- 
_swered. “ He will come here and wait. 
Maybe one of us ought to stay here.” 
 “ Ain’t no need of that!” Gannon ex- 

claimed. ‘“‘ Waitin’ is one of the best things 


and gave. Faith a Aiea glance. c 
er—ain’t expectin’ no trouble from. a | 


be yuhe”’ f it 
He had put her on ae aclu dee sO 


adroitly that, think what she might, she 
could do naught else but say no to his 
question. Faith, however, turned the tables 
on him rather neatly. 

‘“‘ What made you think we might be ex- 
pecting trouble?” she asked lightly. | 

Ryley’s brows lifted in some surprise at 
this. For a brief moment he was puzzled 
about his answer. His thoroughly disarm- 
ing smile saved him. . 

“* Always trouble,” he said, “‘ where there 
is sheep and cattle fightin’ for range. Not 
that I’ve heard anythin’. Don’t be fright- 
ened. It’s the way of old fools like me to 
go round scarin’ folks "bout nothin’. Jest 
a habit, I cal’late.” 

Lundy, from his perch on the high rim- 
rocks, smiled his satisfaction as he saw the 
little party head down the canon. Once they 
were out of sight he began picking his way 
back to the trail. 

The very neatness which Faith had con- 
trived in the dugout angered him. He took 
a savage delight in turning the place upside 
down. It was some minutes before he had 
vented his spleen in full. His eyes were 
red with hate as he came to the door and 
tested the wind with his finger. 

‘“‘ Blowin’ strong enough right now, » he 
muttered. ‘No use wastin’ any more 
time.”’ 

Fifty yards above the dugout the sage- 
brush and greasewood® grew rank. Rain 
had not fallen in any quantity in weeks. 
Everything was dry, parched. Lundy was 
playing a sure thing this time. Five min- 
utes after he had applied a match to a tiny 
pile of dry sage the flames were racing into 
the Basin. 

The oily greasewood roared as the flames 
reached it. Faster than a man could walk 
the line of fire traveled. Clouds of black 


smoke began to rise to the sky. The fresh-— 


ening wind did the rest. 


“ That ’ll hold you,” Lundy cried. “You 


can graze your sheep in hell now.” 


By the time he had reached the hills, 4 4 


following the trail Duveen had sae to 


chs jay a yer, ue 


e, Prompted we a ae seein ue f alarm, she 


hh 


ing spurred her horse beside Gannon’, = 


-“That’s my answer,” he jonkeae as he 
turned away. “ Ain’t no sheepman ee to 
crowd me out.” 


! CHAPTER VIL. 
THE FIRE. 


LD Salem found Gannon’s mine, sie 
. especially his talk of the values at 
= hand, of absorbing interest; but 
_ Faith, who knew nothing of mining, and 
a recdonized the fact, was frankly disappoint- 
ed. She had expected to see coarse string- 
ers of gold. Maybe this black, silver- 
_ streaked quartz held rich values, but it car- 
__. ried no thrill-to her eye. 
_ Ryley talked at such length that she felt 
herself guilty of suspecting his motive. Due 
to her urging, they came to the surface. 


Words froze on their lips as their nostrils - 


_ dilated to the acrid smell of the fire raging 
above them. Dense clouds of smoke shut 
them in. Salem’s face went white. 
Faith stared at Gannon, searching his 
eyes for sign of guilt, but old Ryley was 


fashion. In fact, he became their cham- 
pion, and led the mad flight to the dugout. 
‘“‘ All my fault,” he wailed as he berated 
himself. ‘ Didn’t have no business run- 
nin’ round gittin’ folks to listen to my 
troubles. Now, sure as fate, some skunk 
has set fire to the Basin and trapped your 
_herd. As if there wa’n’t room for all in this 
country.” 


He was crushed, silent in the face of this 
blow. She was worried, too, about Scotty. 
If he was waiting for them at the dugout, 
what would he say about Gannon’s coming? 
She knew he had been to some pains to 
avoid meeting the man. 
_ Her thoughts, therefore, rested upon old 
y ley as a rode at weet speed ae 
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_ too good an actor to be surprised in that 


Faith glanced sachet at her father, 


He saw that she wanted to speak to 


. him, and he grudgingly pulled up his pony, © 


“T wish you’d let us go on alone, Mes - > 
Gannon,” she began. ‘It is kind a : 
to offer to help us, but we are too late to 
do anything. Whoever our enemies are, 
they are powerful and unscrupulous enough 
to stop at nothing. There’ s no need 0h in- 
volving you.’ 

Ryley’s eyes narrowed as he ee 
her. She seemed guileless. He made a 
show of insisting on sharing their troubles, — 
but the girl’s determination soon convinced — 
him that he had best go back. A ks 

Salem had drawn ahead, and arrived at. 
the dugout some seconds hen Faith. The ue 
old man was wringing his hands as she dis- _ 
mounted. Before them spread a smolder= ; 
ing, blackened plain. ’ 

Impulsively the girl placed her arm 1 about 
her father’s shoulders. “ Don’t give way, 
father,’ ” she pleaded. “ We can start. over 
again.” 

“J know, Faith,” he answered ae 
“¢ Duveen warned us. We shouldn’t have 
gone with Gannon. Chances are the en- — 
tire herd is dead.. You know how panicky 
sheep are. And the boy, and Duveen— — 
they may have been trapped, too. It ‘ll | 
be some time before we ca get our horses — 
across this ground. I didn’t think aay or 
Remsen would go this far.” 

Faith did not hear this last. She had: 
not realized Scotty’s danger before. Was _ 
his body lying up* there in the Basin, a - 
charred, unrecognizable thing, because of 
his devotion to them? io 

Her father felt her body go limp. in a 
arms, 
‘“‘ There’s nothing to do but wait here,’’ he 
told her. “Soon as the smoke rises ner 
move.” 

Faith stumbled inside the dugout, ee 
she fell to her knees and lost herself in | 
prayer. 


it is that he never toiled with more deter- _ 
mination than at that: moment. ¢: 

Scotty’s first labor on reaching the Basin 
had been to find Balano and move the herd. — 
By the time Lundy’s fire had gained head- 


He became by turn the strong one, 


Perhaps her thoughts lent strength 
to the man for whom she prayed; certain _ 


nearer. 
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2 way old Salem’s sheep were flowing up the 


pass that led to the Reserve. The boy’s old 
collie had scented the approaching death 
long before the men had become aware of 
it. Balano had wanted to run, but Duveen 
had held him to his post at the point of a 


gan, 


_ For two hours now he had been fighting 
fire with fire. Without shovel or ax to aid 
him, his task was well-nigh a hopeless one. 
-Balano’s difficulties increased, too, as the 
smoke and flames sent the herd wild. 
_ - Scotty’s backfires grew, but the perverse 
wind kept starting new ones in back of him. 
His clothes and body were now burnt, for- 
bidding things; his eyes mere slits of blood. 
_ The heat began to drive him mad. The 
fires he had started and the onrushing fur- 
nace that swept toward him met now. 
- With reeling brain he dragged his weary 
_body to the rock wall at his back and fell 
to his knees. 

. There, in a crevice between two huge 
bowlders, he curled his arms about his face 
and waited. The roaring came nearer and 
Red-hot coals dropped on his un- 
protected neck and hands. He knew he 
was facing the test. Either the two fires 
would fight each other until they burnt 
_ themselves out, or the flames would circle 
past him and jump up the pass and on into 
the timbered Reserve. 

' He must have lain there for forty min- 
utes as the battle raged about him. The 
smoke hung as heavy as ever, but the 
flames were dying down. He tried to 
smile, but his cracked, Bleeding lips refused 
to answer. He raised his head as a draft 
of cool air struck him. 

Thankfully he drew the fresh, life-giving 
air into his lungs. He found time now to 
- wonder how Lundy, or whoever it was, had 
slipped by Faith and her father. He had 
heard no shooting. Had the girl and old 
Salem been taken prisoners? He knew Jim 
Lundy’s way with women. Painfully he 
struggled to his feet, but, once erect, he 
found that he could walk. 

_ How he made the five miles to his dugout 
always remained a mystery to him. Stag- 
gering, stumbling forward, he approached 
the spot where the girl and her father wait- 
ed. Faith saw him first, and with a cry 


“ARGOSY-ALISTORY. WEI 


leads 


tan to his aie aha Seok him int 


Tears filled her eyes as she press ieee | 
to his. blackened cheek. = = 

“ Scotty, Scotty,” she murmured, “it er e 
all our fault! We went to Gannon’s mine. 
Somebody slipped past us. Father, father!” — 
she called. ‘‘ He’s here—alive!” 

Duveen seemed to pay little attention to 
her story about Gannon. He wanted to — 
lie down, to rest, to drink. She was safe. 
What else mattered? | 

In a daze, he knew that he was put to 
bed, his burns treated, and that cold water 
was pressed to his lips. They were seated 
beside him when he awoke. 

He stared at them for some minutes be- 
fore speaking. “‘ What happened?” he 
mer asked. 

He tried to sit up, but Faith insisted 
on his lying down as she told him what she 
knew. Scotty shook his head sadly. It 
was all too pat, too easy to be anything but 
Lundy’s work. 

Salem felt the rebuke in the man’s eyes. 
‘“‘Ts the boy dead?” he asked uneasily. 

“No, he’s all right. I got the herd and 
him into the pass before the fire came. 
He'll stay there until it gits dark.” Bit 
by bit he told them of his fight: He was 
hungry, famished. 

Faith got supper for him. Salem kept 


walking to and fro, undecided as to what to 


do. When Scotty had eaten, and Faith 
had succeeded in rolling a cigarette for him, 
he began to act like himself. 

‘“‘ Best thing to do is for you folks to go 
home,”’ he told them. ‘Gannon will be 
wonderin’ what’s happened to you. Tell 
him anythin’ you please. It can’t matter 
now. Balano will move the herd before 
trouble can come. I'll stay here. If I’m 
able [ll go up and stay with the boy a 
while to-morrow.” 

Salem protested against leaving him there 
alone, but Scotty would not hear it. ‘“ Ain’t 
nothin’ more you could do for me. I'll be 
all right to-morrow.” ee 

Faith and Scotty were left alone for a 
brief moment. ; 

‘Why did you do this brave thing for 

us?” she whispered as she knelt Lions: 
him. 

Scotty looked away, strangely | mute, | 


‘Some one like ‘you, % ma’ ‘am.”” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE TRAP IS BAITED. 


IM LUNDY’S chagrin on learning that 
J Salem’s sheep had escaped the fire, and 

that they were now feasting upon the 
succulent grasses of the Reservation, was 

--gomething not to be measured in words. 
His fury and resentment increased with the 
== of each day. 

Scotty had seen nothing of Faith since 
the day of the fire. He made it a habit to 
go into the Reserve by the way of the 

Basin each afternoon. There he had met 
Salem once or twice. The old man had ap- 
pealed to the rangers for protection, but 
they promptly declined to become involved 
in the feud between Lundy and himself. 
They were within their rights in this. They 
argued that Lundy knew the law, and that 
if he violated it he would be arrested, but 
they were not going to delegate themselves 
guardians of any man’s stock. | 

_Duveen had foreseen this sentiment, and 

he was not surprised when Balano began 

reporting the nightly killing of from five 

to ten head. Salem and he spent several 

- nights with the herd in an endeavor to find 

out who was sniping the sheep, but on those 
nights nothing happened. 

This guerrilla warfare began to have its 
effect on Salem. The glamour of quick 
money on the high wool market began to 


dim. Duveen felt this, rather than gath- 


ered it from any spoken word that Faith’s 
father had uttered. This nightly killing of 
his stock was destroying any future profits, 
_ but the old man’s pride kept him to his 
_ word. 
Scotty wondered just how great a part 
_ Faith had in keeping his determination 
alive. That Lundy would be content to 
- limit his activities to this waiting, patient 
game of bushwhacking was unbelievable. 
When the killings ceased for a night or 
two Duveen felt more certain than ever that 


of attack. 
The very first night of his vigil cguniad 


him with the sight of Lundy riding up to 


old Ryley’s place. Scotty became obsessed 
with the desire to learn what was being said — 


in the cabin. With some patience he eae : 
his way down from the rim of the canon ~ 
until he came to Gannon’s shack. The | 


night was cool, and Ryley or Lundy had 
closed the door, but the window was ane 
open. 

The talk was all of Salem Ingalls. cas 
convicted himself in a sentence of the night- — 
ly killings, but he swore that he was sick — 
and tired of waiting for that to drive out 
the old man. el 


‘T tell you, Ryley,” he went on, “I need e 
that grass those damned sheep are ruinin’, ey 


Come steer shippin’ time, I won’t have — 
nothin’ but a lot of skeletons to sell. “You 
got to help me out.” 

“Well, but you’ve got sensietiains’ on your” 
mind, “i Gannon answered aee a — 
laugh. Oy ite 

‘‘ That suits me. It’s my way to be frank. 
What about this mine? Can we sell it to 


where he hasn’t a lot of loose money to 
fall back on, he’ll sell his sheep in a hurry, 
You say he don’t know nothin’ bout gold. 
Can’t we dress her up so that she’ll pes 
an assay test? Salt it, I mean. © 


“T can buy enongh high grade from . : 


Starr to spread around here: Those as-_ 
sayers down in Winnemucca admit you’ve — 
got the same quartz that Starr is gittin’ 
rich on in the Big Ben. And Starr will Keep 
his mouth shut.” 

Gannon scratched his ‘ead speceke sai, - 


“Men go to jail for things son that, Jit 


Lundy.” 

“Humph! Some men, you mean. Ain't 
no man goin’ to jail that sticks with me and 
Remsen. Didn’t we always count on un- 


loadin’ this elephant on some sucker? You — 
‘don’t think Ingalls is suspicious of you?”’ 


“Not him; but that girl of his ain’t no 
fool. She’ll have somethin’ to say. How 
much money do you think we could git out 
of him?” | 


ers Ler eee on sits intuition, ‘ha fell t to sie a ‘ 
¢ ing on Gannon’s cabin, for the trail on Lost © 
_ Cabin Creek offered Lundy the ea means — 


Wie 


him? He’s got money. If I can git him © 


he TOD, : 
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“Qh, it’s the price that’s worryin’ you, 
ch? That? s better.” Lundy laughed inso- 
— lently. “ Why,” he went on, ‘‘ I hear he’s 
got about ten thousand dollars in the bank. 
If you play it right we'll git it all. Sell 
him a half interest. That ’ll sound better, 
He’d wonder about your lettin’ go 
of all of it if it was as good as you say.” 
Lundy got to his feet and walked to the 
door and back several times. Old Ryley 
smoked on in silence. 
“Ym right about this, Ryley,” the big 
man said suddenly. “I can’t improve it. 
You'll be sellin’ because you ain’t got the 


oe money to work the mine as it needs to be. 


Let him pick his own assayer and choose his 
own samples. Don’t be too anxious; don’t 
urge him, whatever you do. I tell you he 
will fall like a duck in a pond. What do 
you say?” 
Gannon cleared his throat cautiously, 

~ “Ym waitin’ for you to say it, Jim,” 
he said. “I ain’t heard no talk of how 
we're goin’ to split it. God knows, there 
may be gold here on this property. Ive 
stuck with it a long time, thanks to you; 
but I ain’t givin’ it away.” 

_ “And you’d have starved if it hadn’t 
been for me. But I’m no hog. We'll divide 
it two ways. Does that satisfy you?” 
_. “TJ reckon that’s fair. You do the ar- 
rangin’ with Starr. I ain’t got no way of 
bringin’ the stuff here from his mine. You’ll 
have to do that.” 

“Certainly. Maybe Tl bring it to- 
morrow night. Soon as I do you beat it for 
town, hell bent. Go by Ingalls’s place. Just 

be mysterious with him; that ’ll git him.” 

_ Lundy made ready to leave. 

- Gannon came to the door with him. 
** Jim,” he said slowly, ‘‘ don’t you double- 
cross me like you did Lefty McFarlin or 
Duveen. 
my age. 
took.” 

Big Jim got into his saddle without: re- 
plying. In fact, he was sorely put for an 


I reckon I’d kill you before I got 


answer. Gannon watched as he moved 
away. ‘This cold scrutiny forced Lundy to 
speak. 


' “ Talk like that won’t git you nothin’, 
Ryley,” he warned. “You keep your 
mouth shut and we'll have no trouble.” 


Prison wouldn’t appeal to me at. 
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ee a oy minites eae Lundy’ . depar ure. 
A short while later the light was put out. 
Duveen stole away then, to go back to his 


had been to warn Salem, but morning found 
him of a different mind. The cards were all 
in his hand now, and for the first time he 
began to believe that he could square | his 
score with Lundy. 

That evening the rancher arrived at Gan- 
non’s shack with a buckboard. The two of 
them then carried sack after sack of rock 
to the mouth of old Ryley’s main tunnel, 
where Lundy worked the windlass and Gan- 
non went down below. 

They were engaged in this work for some 
time. Duveen heard the old man call for 
Lundy to hoist him to the surface. A brief 
conversation ensued, and Big Jim left. 

What they said was of no great moment 
to Scotty. He knew that early morning 
would find Gannon dashing past ihe ate 
place with his news. 

It proved to be more than a dash. Ryley 
rode at such a wild pace that his hcrse was 
covered with foam by the time he came 
within sight of Salem’s house. He had 
sold himself his own story, and his confi- 
dence was a thing to wonder at. 

The perverse fate that watches over some 
men must have smiled at the dénouement 
of the morning flight. Salem had been in 
the act of riding away from home when 
Faith caught sight of the rapidly moving 
dust cloud to the south. 

It approached so rapidly that it could 
only betoken danger or excitement of some 
sort. This feeling grew on the watchers, 
and when Salem recognized Gannon he 
jumped to the conclusion that something of 
importance had transpired on Lost Cabin 
Creek. 

Ryley pretended not to see him as he 
flayed his horse with arms and knees. Sa- 
lem called to him. 

“No time for talk,” the other shouted 
“Y’m rich! Rich, do you hear?” 


Even Faith caught his half insane satis- 4 


faction with the world. Old Ryley was 
truly mad. He had slowed his horse as he 
cried his announcement to them. pees e acted 


dugout and toss sleeplessly, trying to digest : R 
what he had overheard. His first thought — 


ecious have a Disc. Mr. Duveen's oe 
his been such a good friend.” . 


ot Mine? — Course it’s mine. 
Be to town, I tell ye!” 3 

“You fool!” Salem snapped. ‘“ What 
do you want to do that for? What’s the 
sense of blabbing this story up and down 
the land?” 

Ryley was too far gone in his delusions 
to feel any sense of triumph as Salem asked 
him for his story. Gannon, bar any doubt 
whatsoever, believed he had a bonanza— 
the thing he had been hunting for forty 
years. Faith pitied him as she saw his 
jaws working convulsively, his eyes wild 
looking. Shrewd old fraud that he was, he 
capitulated slowly. In the end the three of 
them went to Lost Cabin Creek. 

Scotty, from his perch on the rimrocks, 
knew that they came, and that they spent 
the early afternoon in Gannon’s tunnels 
and drifts. That night he found excuse to 
take him to Ingalls’s home. 

_ A glance at Salem was enough to tell him 
that the deadly virus of gold madness had 
swept the old man off his feet. When he 
spoke it was of Gannon’s mine, or rather 
“our mine,” that he talked. His herd 
seemed to have lost all interest for him. 
The old, beaten look was gone. He was 
younger, refreshed, and running over ere 
hopefulness. 

Scotty chose his words with some care, 
but, even so, Salem took exception to them, 
and when Duveen persisted he became in- 
dignant. 

“There’s no reason for your distrusting 
the man,” he said hotly. ‘‘ You’ve proven 
yourself a good friend, but remember that 
you're suspicious of a man that you avoid. 
[ve said nothing to Gannon of your pres- 
ence on the creek. What there is between 
you I don’t know or care. It’s not my busi- 
ness; but I won’t listen to your wild talk 
about a fine old man like Ryley.” 

_ “That’s your privilege,” the impetuous 
a Scotty answered self-consciously. “I won’t 


I ane to git 


say no more.” 


oe Faith tried her. best to heal the breach, 


“Tt was my fault,” Scotty CS ; 
“TI didn’t have no right turnin’ you against 
a man I won’t meet face to face. I'll go ee 
home and mind my own business.” ss” 

Faith tried to dissuade him, but he was ee 
set on leaving. Her distress softened him Be 
enough to risk another warning. 

“‘ When they drive into town to-morrow, ne 


as they will when they’ve got the samples _ 


they want, you insist on him gittin’ an engi- 


neer to look over the mine before he puts _ 


any money in it. An assay don’t prove 
anythin’ if you’re dealin’ with a crook. ae: 
ought to listen to you.” oe 
“Tl make him do that, Scotty. Vaurn re : 
not angry?” . 
“Tl git over it if I am,” he ue ne 
in better nature. 


do for you folks.. You run in now, and 


don’t have no words on my account. If 


somebody steps on Mr. Gannon’s tail all of 
a a sudden don’t you be ee: i 


CHAPTER IX. 


PHANTOM GOLD. 


UVEEN’S parting words were prompt- : 
ed by something most definite in his 
mind, or else he would have told the 


girl what he had overheard at Gannon’s _ 
He had gone to the Ingalls place ee 
absolutely determined on what he would do, 


cabin. 


but Salem’s seeming ingratitude ce made - 
him waver. oe 

Resentment still rankled in his heart oe 
Scotty had so seldom worried about other 


people, or gone out of his way to fight ~ 


for them, that he could not understand _ 
the old man’s unthankfulness. Proud, sen- 
sitive to a degree one would not have sus- 
pected—surely he was to be forgiven for 
sulking. Morning found him quite him- 
self, and of a mind to do as he had first 
planned. 


He saw Salem come for Ganncs: They 


went into the mine, where they remained _ 


some half hour. Later he watched them 
drive away in Salem’s rig. Duveen knew 


it would be night, or even morning, before _ 


they came back from town. If Faith had 


“ Ain’t nothin’ I wouldn’t 


ee. 


persuaded ‘ber father 6 bre out an engi- 


neer it would most certainly be a day before 


_ they returned. 


~ Duveen was not foolish suotan to sup- 


pose that their going left the coast clear for 


‘what he intended doing. Lundy was to be 


: reckoned with. Scotty sat in his doorway, 
cleaning his guns, as he brooded on Big 


_ Jim’s whereabouts. 
finally, and scoured the length of the cafion. 


He took to the hills 


Far across the open desert he could see the 
tiny dust cloud Salem’s horses kicked up 
as they loped along. 

_ Nothing else moved in the wide waste. 


_ Tf Lundy were watching Gannon’s mine he 
‘was doing it from cover. 
to risk the chance. 


Scotty decided 
Lundy and he would 


have to settle things some day, anyhow. 


at toiled there; 
_ bucket, and reaching the surface, whenever 
he found it necessary, by the simple meth- 


If it fell that this was the day he was 
ready. 


Having come to a decision, he lost no 
time in reaching the mine. All morning’ he 
lowering himself in the ore 


od of hand-over-hand climbing of the rope 


| Boe was fasterted to the windlass. 


‘In the course of three hours he had 
made the return trip some ten or eleven 


times. In each instance he brought to the 
surface part of the precious ore with which 
Gannon and Lundy had salted the mine. 
No one came to stop him. Scotty spent 
_ many minutes in searching the distant hills 
and rimrocks. 


Raucous-toned magpies 
sailed in the sky. Proof enough that no one 
moved below them. 

By noontime the last of the high grade 
had been brought to the surface. To the 
unpracticed eye the drift in which Ryley 


_ had made his alleged discovery remained 


as it had been. Duveen ventured a smile. 


He knew that if any values remained they 


were ones that nature had placed there. 


e He had obliterated any sign of his presence. 


‘What a grim joke that was! 


All that he had to do now was to: hide 
the rich quartz. The choosing of the spot 


in which to conceal it revealed diabolic in- 


genuity of such a high order that Duveen 
was unable to control his mirth. His own 
abandoned mine was the place he selected. 
Even Lundy 
would have smiled. : 


more fe sie “shed éaeyiee a he! ore. 


hour spent in the turning over of the oa 3 


tailings from his shaft completed his work. 
He was ready for Lundy’s next move. His: 
patience received a severe test as he 
waited. 

Big Jim made himself conspicuous in 
Paradise that day. It was the finest sort 
of an alibi. Old Salem ran into him three 
or four times. Lost Cabin Creek might 
never have existed, for all his apparent con- 


* COTY. 


Faith had won her point with her fa- 
ther, and when Salem and Gannon returned 
to the mine Ry Blodgett, the engineer, 
went with them. 

Morning brought the calamity. 

‘“‘ Nothing — absolutely nothing—here,” 
Ry told them when he had finished. “ If 
you got those samples here you must have 
tapped a pinched-out stringer.” 

“But this stuff that I broke off yester- 
day? You mean to tell me it ain’t full of 
values?” 7 

Gannon picked up piece after piece of 
rock from the floor of the drift. His face 
began to grow a sickly white. He was a 
miner; he had no need to pass them over 
to the engineer. The mine looked as it had 
when he left it, but it wasn’t the same. 
some one had dusted it. 

‘He wanted to ery out ‘ Thief!’”’ Some 

thread of intelligence remained to him, 
however. He ran to the windlass to look for 
sien, but realized all too soon that the three 
of them had destroyed any evidence the 
thieves might have been careless enough to: 
have left. 
- Ryley knew that he had talked a lot in 
town. Some one might have dashed here 
from Paradise. Or Lundy— Had he 
talked? Whoever it had been, he or they ~ 
had gotten away. 

If he could only rant and tear his hair, 
curse the fiends that had robbed him, then 
he could stand it; but this inaction was 
smothering him, driving him mad. He did 
not care what old Salem thought. Salem 
was a fool and a dupe, but Blodgett was no 
tyro. : 

Ryley knew that the engineer was. eying s 
him mysteriously, Ina very fry of i — a 


derstood his dict. seeing pee them 
only an old, broken man who had let his 
enthusiasm run away with him. 

Gannon realized that not only was this 
present enterprise a failure, but that any 
future selling of his mine automatically be- 
came an almost certain impossibility. 
Blodgett’s word would be accepted. All 
that remained to him was a hole in the 
ground. | 

Salem was downcast, morose. Although 
he had never admitted it to his daughter, 
he was heartily weary of the sheep game. 

_ This mine had opened wonderful vistas. He 
had seen himself as he wanted to be—a 
rich, picturesque Westerner—a booster of 
its untouched resources, a philanthropist 
who would send the story of Nevada’s 

- greatness ringing up and down the world. 
Never for a moment did he mistrust Gan- 
non. The two of them were old men—men 
who had had a dream. The rainbow had 
faded. He, at least, could go back to his 
sheep, but what was Gannon.to do? 

“ Better go home with me, Ryley,” he 
said miserably. ‘‘ No good leaving you 
alone here.” 

Gannon was unmoved by this solicitude. 
‘There was nothing in the world that he 
wanted so much at the present moment as 
‘his own company. There they left him to 
give vent to his long-pent-up agony. 

Lundy came at nightfall and delivered 
himself of a torrent of words, but, once 
assured that the mine had been stripped, 
he wasted no time in lamentations. They 
searched for the trail of the party who had 
bested them, but found no clew. 

“Let it go,’ Big Jim growled. “ Sellin’ 
the mine wasn’t the big alce. It was just 

a way of gittin’ rid of Ingalls. The old 
 fool’s got somebody workin’ under cover. 
We ain’t been able to git within range of 
his herd in two nights now, without gittin’ 
es wh on. Well, it ain’t over yet. No use tell- 
= ’ you to keep your mouth shut. Time 
‘ou git to be two or three hundred years 


fol a! the talkin’, » 


ld you'll savvy the sense of lettin’ other 
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td Bont ek on. me ‘bo ‘hard, Landy,” ie 


Ao Ryley drawled. 


“Don’t pick on yuh? I suppose an _ 
angel came down and carted away that — 
rock? You stay here and keep your tongue 
in your mouth!” pas . 

Gannon made no retort. andy was amles 
away before he even moved. Ryley was 
drinking the dregs of failure. be 
little he figured in Lundy’s plans. The_ 
failure of their scheme was only a setback — 
to Jim—something that to-morrow ee a 
right. 3 

It was not that way with him. He was — 
left high and dry, his days of scheming a 
an end. a 

“Jest a useless old bag of bones, 9 he 
muttered aloud.- He seemed to study the | 
effect of his own words, for he jumped 
up after a few minutes and answered 
himself. ‘‘ Ain’t, neither!” he exclaimed. 
““T reckon there’s somethin’ left, way down | 
under the rust.” He knocked the ashes 
from his pipe and marched to the door. | 
“Hey, you, Daisy,” he called to his horse, 
“me and you is goin’ to travel. You ao 
nigh till we’re ready.”’ | 

Old Ryley had looked up and down oo : 
Cabin Creek ten thousand times in his day, 
and the impulse to do it now was strong | 
in him, but he resisted it. “ Reckon it ain’t 
changed none,”’ he grumbled. & Been look- 
in’ at it too iene as it is.’ 

An hour later he had packed his hoy 
and with the lead rope in his hand they 
set off. To where? Even old Ryley could | 
not have answered that. Some distant ridge | 
or cafon would claim them. And so he 
passed from Lost Cabin Creek as he had : 
come to it forty odd years ago. 


CHAPTER X. 
AMBUSH. 


AITH INGALLS knew before her fa- 
ther had spoken a word that Gannon’s © 
mine had proven a disappointment. | 

She curbed her curiosity, however, and 
waited for him to speak. Nothing was said 
of Scotty Duveen, but Faith drew her own 
conclusions. It was plain enough that he 


had saved them a second time. 


He saw how mae 


of 


‘All of her tactfulness was needed to re- 


store her father’s poise and determination; 


_ this, too, without any hint of Duveen, for 
_ she knew that any word against Gannon 
‘would only upset things. 


By morning she 
had him in a new frame of.mind and wor- 
ried about his herd. 

It was a hopeful sign. Three days had 


a past now in which they had had no word 
_ from Balano. 
and so, with something of his former fight- 


No news was good news, 


_. §ng spirit, he started for the Reserve. 

- _Duveen had left his dugout, realizing that 

the following day or two would most likely 

_ bring a search for the missing ore. His old 
- mine was some three hundred yards below 


the dugout, and from a ledge some twelve 


: . feet above the mouth of the tunnel he could 
see down the canon for two miles. He took 


his blankets and some canned stuff there, 


and camped. 

- His horse had wandered into the Basin, 

where he could be found when wanted. The 

night passed, and morning wore on without 

anything happening. Scotty’s thoughts 

strayed to Faith. He wondered just how 
a man might make himself worthy of her. 


Surely not by the riotous living he had in- — 


dulged in. But, then, she was so far re- 
moved from any future plans of his that he 
was spared the torture of feeling that he 


had found her only to be denied. And yet, 


manlike, he was unable to forget her, or 


even want to. 


Thinking of her left him unhappy, his 
 Hife a series of regrets. There were so many 
little things he would have done differently 
had ‘he known he was to meet her. Un- 


- doubtedly the chief cause of his present 


dissatisfaction with himself—a fact ‘which 
- quite escaped Duveen—was that he had 
_ never before indulged in introspection of 
this sort. 

His punishment, therefore, was only in 
exact relation to his ego. Enough that he 
perceived, with a sigh of relief, the ap- 
proach of a man on horseback. 

The newcomer’s movements were calcu- 
lated to arouse instant suspicion. He did 
not pick his way up the cafion, but trav- 
led the edge of the high amnocks: Du- 


- -veen saw him get out of his saddle when 


he came abreast Gannon’s old place. The 


man ee to aw what he bout, 
for presently he was "descending: : — th 


_ too. 


shack. @ 7 us 

Scotty saw him enter it. A singh ae a 
he reappeared, looking up and down the 
cahon excitedly. Some of his excitement 
communicated itself to Duveen. Scotty 
had not seen old Ryley this day, but he 
had no way of knowing that Gannon had 
departed for other shores. ‘That the man 
below him had come expecting to find the 
old man was apparent. . 

Scotty strained his eyes in an effort to 
recognize the stranger. As he watched he 
saw the man head toward him, but keeping 
to the hard rock, carefully avoiding the 
easier way of the trail. | 

This in itself would have put Duveen on 
guard, and when a short time later the 
man had come close enough to divulge the 


fact that he carried a rifle Scotty was all 


attention. He understood that stepping 
from rock to rock. The man was intent 
on leaving no telltale trail behind him. 
It gave him an unnatural gait and destroyed 
those peculiar body movements by which 


Scotty might have recognized him. 


A projecting ledge hid him from view 
for a:space. When he next came into sight 
he was within two hundred yards of Du- 
veen. Scotty’s fingers went to his ii ‘The 
man was Lundy. 

‘With the passing seconds he came nearer 
and nearer, and the man lying flat on the 
ledge alsowe theld:dkin comened:) A anawe 
ment of the hand, and Big Jim’s hulking 
body would have crashed to earth. 

No least suspicion of Duveen’s presence - 
entered Lundy’s mind. Scotty sensed this, 
The’ cattleman’s one concern seemed 
to be. in back of him, for he kept turning 
and staring in the direction of Gannon’s 
shack. 

A small, moving speck threading its way 
through the lower canon caught Scotty’s 
eye. Evidently it was for this that Lundy 
looked. He was so near, by now, that 
Scotty could hear his angry muttering. Du- 
veen’s hatred of the man flamed up. The 
impulse to stand and blaze away at him 
almost overcame his good sense. Lundy 
was scrambling uphill, coming toward him. __ 
Scotty thought he was making for the very __ 


- Lundy’s every movement was open to the 
man above him—the raising of the sights 
on his rifle, the click of the lever as he 
shot a shell into the barrel, the training of 


his gun on the figure moving up the cafion.. 


It was murder, cool and deliberate. 
- “Gannon!” Scotty whispered to himself. 
“ He’s goin’ to bump him off!” 

This explained Lundy’s stealthy ap- 
proach to the cabin. But why did he come 
here to lay for him? Why didn’t he hide 
at the shack? Old Ryley would be sure to 
walk right into his arms there. 

That they had fought about the disap- 
pearance of the high grade was the most 
likely reason for Lundy’s ambushing the 
man. Duveen felt no sympathy for Gan- 
non. ‘That the two of them were at each 
other’s throats made him smile. One was 
not a cut above the other. Gannon was 
hardly fool enough to be off his guard. He 
had stopped but for a minute at his cabin, 
and then headed directly for the spot where 
Lundy lay. He made no effort to move 
under cover, but rode boldly up the trail. 
It was as if he were daring the other to 
shoot. | | 

Duveen had been studying Lundy the 
while, and now he saw the big man’s rifle 
go to his shoulder. Scotty’s eyes roamed 
to Gannon; he was within range. Du- 
veen’s jaws sagged as he stared ahead of 
him. The man on the white horse was not 
Gannon. 

It was Salem Ingalls! 

Lundy’s rifle was at his shoulder; a sec- 
ond, and he might fire. Duveen did not 
wait to use his own gun. Much as a pan- 
ther does, he gathered himself and sprang 
through the air. 

Square upon Lundy he ‘vides, knocking 
the breath from the big fellow with an audi- 


ble whoosh! 


His head swam from the force with which 


he struck; a violent pain stabbed at his 


a stomach. Groggily he raised his head. 
a epsy = not moved; to all appearances 


more than ee ie echoed 
them as they lay, watcher and watched. 


cut across his temple, here his ead bal < 
struck a jagged ioe of quartz. 


reached for the man’s gun, but it was gone 


—knocked out of his hand by the ee : ; 


of Scotty’s body. 
Satisfied of this, the latter sante eee 
content to have Salem pass unnoticed. Th 


Duveen > Se 


Lundy lived, the old man would be only in : 


the way. 


He had no further concern with 


what went on in the mouth of Duveen’s | 


tunnel. 
of them. 


CHAPTER: XI. 


FACE TO FACE. 


That matter touched only the two _ 


ALEM had passed the Basin betas 


Scotty was able to stand with clear- — 
Lundy still lay inert. 
Duveen pushed him over with his foot. 


seeing eyes. 


He had known for some minutes that the _ 


man lived. He was in no hurry to bring © 
him back to consciousness. He had wait- © 


ed so long to square his account that a few 


minutes more or less mattered not. 


What his feelings were as he gazed upon — 


the white face of the man who had puta _ 
price on his head can be imagined. Lundy > 


moved slightly, and Scotty tossed. away his ae 


guns. Both of them were unarmed now. 
It was the way in which he had always 
wanted to settle things with Lundy. Cat-_ 


like he squatted, waiting for the eae to 


recognize him. 

The big man sighed heavily then, a sat 
up. <A film seemed to fog his eyes. He 
rubbed them savagely. Dumbly he gazed — 


at Duveen; seconds passed before his ca & 


became iitelligeat, 


** You—Duveen!’’ he muttered brokenly. 


Scotty nodded his head. 

“You called it, Lundy,” he Oe, 
grimly. ‘‘ Ain’t no good huntin’ for your 
gun. 
You tell me when you feel all right.” — 

Lundy smiled contemptuously, but he 
was far from feeling the security he sought 
to impress on the other. 

“Still a kid, ain’t you, Scotty? 
want to grow up before you cross me.”’ 


You 


Won’t take no guns to settle this. 


Duveen made no reply to this taunt. His 


silence tempted Lundy to further ridicule. 


= 


to settle things with me? 
shot it out with none of this grand-standin’ 


didn’t yuh call, if you’re so damn anxious 
We could ’a’ 


e : bein’ necessary.” 


> 


Sorta evens up the inside stuff, eh? 
got it on each other, so to speak.” - 


stare of the killer. 


care what happened to me. 


o than dead; but that ain’t all. 
to do one or two things for me first.” 


- Scotty continued to keep his silence. It 
‘began to exasperate Big Jim. “ Too bad,” 


he snarled, “that you couldn’t ’a’ waited | 
aT finished that old fool. 


Suppose you 
figure you got it on me forty ways now. 
We 


“T reckon I’ll change your mind about 


that in a few minutes,’ Duveen warned. 


“But you have your little fun, Lundy; 
it ll be some time before you enjoy yourself 
noes 

“Veh? You make heap big talk, Scot- 


2 1. When you turned my stuff back I 
allowed you’d lost your nerve. 
been mistaken. 
: I’m gettin’, never to have suspicioned you 


I must ’a’ 
~Shows how old fashioned 


_ would be hidin’ out so close by. I suppose 
you know that old gent I was drawing the 
_ bead on?” 

_“Tngalls? I’ve been workin’ for him up 


in the Reservation.” 


Duveen made this admission from choice, 
Lundy whistled. 

“You didn’t stop at nothin’ when you 
fell, did yuh? Herdin’ sheep! That’s the 
low-down on you, Duveen. Well, I guess 
you got an eye full up there. a didn’t 
you do somethin’?” 

Duveen’s eyes grayed until they were 
ominous, cold, soul-searching. Lundy shiv- 
ered. He knew that look. It was the 


talk. Duveen was holding up his clenched 
hands. 

“What I’m going to do to you, Lundy, 
Tl do with these. I don’t want no law or 
guns. When I came back here I didn’t 
I just wanted 
to get you. If I swung for it, or was sent 
down to Carson, it was all right with me. 
Well, somebody changed my mind for me— 
T ain’t goin’ to jail for killin’ a skunk like 
you. And I ain’t runnin’ no more, Lundy. 
I’m goin’ to beat you till you'll be worse 
You’re goin’ 


oe — Ri 
3 Jumped me from that ledge, eh? Why 


His ugly mouth lost | 
its stock grin as he listened to the man’s 


ullie 
ie ae Dou: Mes yeas: cert? lee he 
wanted, and, contrary to most critics, he 
had proven himself no coward. And yet, 
as he listened to Duveen, he knew that the 


-man spoke the truth. 


The big man could, and would, fight; 
but in the back of his brain was the per- 
sistent whisper that he was going to defeat. 
Never before had such a fear gripped him. 
The sneer was gone from his lips. He was 
ready to grasp any little advantage that 
might come his way.. 
as he said: 

“That’s pretty hostile talk for a man 
that’s wanted, Scotty. I'd rightly mere 
you'd be thinkin’ of that.” - 

“Tam!” Duveen snapped back at him. 

ce What?” 

“You heard me! Listen to this.” - 

Scotty brought forth a soiled paper in 


which was wrapped a smaller and even 


more disreputable-looking piece of the same 
material. This latter piece was covered with 
words scrawled in a bold hand. 

“T ain’t runnin’ any windy on you that 


I can read, but I know by heart what this 


paper says. 
Farlin.” 
The mention of that name sent Lundy’s 
throat dry. He started to his feet. 
“ Sit down!” Duveen commanded. “ Lis- 
ten to this: 


It was wrote by Lefty Mc- 


“4 Scory: 5 

“It was a frame-up. They’ve got me. I’m 
dying. Lundy sent us down here to get rid of 
us. We knew too much about the killing of 
those Basque kids. These horses didn’t belong 
to him. He knew some one had been running 
horses in White Pine and that Mac and the 
others would be laying for us. If you get 
away get that for me. 

“Larry. 


“‘ Well, you dirty whelp, say somethin’!”’ 

Lundy drew back as Duveen came closer 
to him. . ' 

“You were always quick with the talk,” 
Scotty rasped out. ‘‘ Why don’t you try 
some of itnow? You ain’t anythin’ to say, 


“Ps : 


? 


He gaged his words 


eh? You thought they’d git both of us, 


and failin’ that you let them brand me. 
You don’t. a it, do yuh?” . 


ww : 


‘" iy at he opening. “With eke. eee 


vay. he shot a blow to the stomach. Lundy — 


a ‘You’ re ‘goin’ to. say, ‘This is the truth. 
jim Landy.” 


“Tl see you in hell first!” the cattle- 


man snarled, grabbing at the letter. 

Duveen backed away, and taking a pen- 
cil from his pocket he deposited both paper 
and crayon on the side of the ore dump, 
weighting them down with a piece of rock. 
Straightening, he faced Lundy. 

“Git up!” he ordered. “‘ When you’ve 
changed your mind, sing out.” 

Lundy hunched his body and brought up 
his fists as the other came toward him, 
his eyes mere slits of flaming hate. When 
he was near enough Duveen shot a blow 
.to his jaw. The big fellow took it fair. 
It rocked him, but he smiled. It gave him 
courage. Hf this was Duveen’s best he had 
nothing to fear. Round and round they 
circled then, Lundy content to wait and 
Scotty seeking an opening. 

The big man thought he caught his op- 
ponent off guard and sent a smashing hook 
for his heart. Duveen, though, was out of 
the way when it fell. Lundy was encour- 
aged to try it again, and once more Scotty 
stepped out of danger; but this time Big 
Jim hung on to him. Duveen rained a 
_ shower of blows on his face. They cut it, 
but they lacked the power to damage se- 
verely. And while this went on Lundy 
clung to him, letting him drag his weight 
back and forth. 

He wasn’t fighting. He was just waiting, 
and wearing down the smaller man, seek- 
ing a chance to raise his hairy hands to 
Duveen’s neck and throttle him. So he 
had always fought. Scotty sensed his in- 


tention, and cursed himself for letting the 


_ fight come to close quarters. 
2 He had Lundy’s face cut to ribbons, his 
_ left eye half closed. His spirit soared with 
every blow that he landed on that pulpy, 
_ blood-covered thing that had such a short 
_ while since been a face, but he realized that 
fought a losing battle if he continued. 
He . had stepped backward, and Lundy 
ow in meeting the step. ‘Their bod- 


winced. Another jab followed it. 
the big fellow grunted. He couldn’t stand — 
these body blows. 
pried himself free. 

Duveen strove to steady himself, sae as 


he did so Lundy kicked. Scotty could not. a 


escape it, but he did manage to catch his — 
boot and twist Lundy’s leg. With a thud | 
they both went down. Cagily they Bot to 
their feet. 

Big Jim was heaving, blood trickling into 
his good eye. He was hurt, tired, but in no 


pressing danger. Duveen hore no marks of _ 


Raising his knee, he | 


Ae = 


battle, but of the two he was showing the _ 


strain more. 
tried his best to keep out of the embrace 
of those big arms. 

Feinting with his left, he would draw wp. 


Lundy’s puard and send crashing blows to ~ 
the face or body. Soon, however, they be- 
gan to sap his strength. Proving again the a. 
wisdom of that wise old saw that a good 


little man can not beat a fairly good big — 
man. The endurance was not ee 
Lundy had come to the battle ie 


whipped. That feeling was gone now. His 


torn lips drew back from his teeth in a 
horrible smile. 


unable to lift his hands. 
him bold. 
For a time he became the apEnecor Du- 


veen let himself be chased round and round — | 
the level place on which they fought. x : 


He had won such fights as © 
this in the past. He knew his strength. He — 
would be on his feet when the other was 
Optimism made : 


As they came together he — 


Lundy seemed to change tactics, and Du- 


veen paused. 
hairy arms caught him and drew him — 
close. 

Lundy hugged him until their faces came 
together, and Duveen felt the taste of ES 
other’s blood on his lips. 
caused within him gave him renewed. 


In that moment the big, — 


The revulsion it 


strength. He wanted to kill the beast that _ 


held him. The memory of Lundy’s trick © 


with the knee came to him. Savagely he 
raised his own and sent it into the pit of © 
the big man’s stomach. Lundy drew back 


in pain. There was a space between them. 


Big Jim’s arms were out of the way. Scotty _ 


‘ eighteen inches from Lundy’s jaw. 
not far for a blow to travel, but into it 


‘pending danger. 
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closed his eyes to summon every atom of _ 


strength he possessed as he steeled himself 


for this last chance to win. 


His right hand was not more ons 
It was 


he put his very soul—a crashing, body- 
‘breaking uppercut. 
the very point of his chin. He seemed to 
- Jeave the ground, to grow limp, his face 
white under its coat of blood; and then he 
was sagging, crumpling to the ground un- 
—canscious. 
Scotty stood above him swaying crazily 
from side to side. A child could have 
_. pushed him over. He fancied he felt a 
sustaining arm around his waist. A trick 
sis the imagination, he told himself. But, 
Some one was talking to him. 
3 ae “ Well done, Scotty,” he heard some one 


: - ‘Saying. 
_ Slowly he raised his head and turned his 


blinking eyes at this strange phantom. His 
mouth sagged as he stared. 
“Vou? You?” he mumbled. 
_ It -was Faith. , 
“Yes, Scotty. I’ve been here for fifteen 
: minutes. I don’t believe I’ve breathed in 
all that time. 
ve dotted | line now.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE WINGS OF CHANCE. 


¥-“AITH’S presence on Lost Cabin ‘Creek 


"her father until he disappeared in the 
first low hills. ‘With an attempt at gayety 


she had returned to her household duties, 


but as the minutes passed she had become 
obsessed with a presentiment of his im- 


girl, as a rule, but this thing weighed on 
her ‘until it drove her from the house. Then, 
im an attempt to overtake her father, she 
had raced after him. 
_ She knew now how well founded her 
warning had been. With a punishing effort 
she kept the tears from her eyes. 
in a fair way of knowing how well Duveen 
had served her, and the soiled letter which 
Lundy had signed made other matters clear. 


It caught Lundy on 


He'll sign his name on the 


‘keepin’ this secret are over. Tm 


was easily explained. She had watched — 


She was a level-headed’ 


campin’ here by night. 


She was 


a rll: repay ao I Sor his ome 


nace | 
Scotty answered weathwat bee Piet 
“If you mean that, ma’am,” he said, 


“eit your father to soll ca. ‘This ain’t no . 


game for him. It ain’t quittin’. It’s just 
admittin’ that —_ can’t play it square and 
win, when you’re up against skunks like 
this, Will you promise nae that?” — 

“It’s not going to be easy to make him 
see it, but I'll try. I promise that.” 

Lundy still sat hunched over, but his 
ears served him well. Scotty was aware 
of the fact. In truth, his words were keyed 
for the man’s benefit. Neither Faith nor 
Lundy, though, caught a hint of guile in his 
voice as he asked the girl if she was able to 
ride to town. 

“ Surely,” Faith answered. 

“Well, you take this letter; give it to 
Doc Hughes; tell him to put it in his safe. 
He’ll know what to do if I happen ‘to be 
found some mornin’ with a hole in my back. 
When you git done there, go to the record- 
er’s' office and file on these claims above 
and below this one. We'll put up the 


monuments before you go. Lundy can wit- 


ness, them.”’ 

Lundy shared Faith’s evident surprise at 
this talk. 

“ Meaning what?” che demanded incred- 
ulously. : 

“ Meanin’ that my days of hidin’ out and 
rich! 
There’s gold here galore. I want you to 
have that claim below me. Everythin’s in 
order on this one, assessments paid and all. 
You put the one above in my name, too.” 

““ And you’ve been o here, knowing 


this for days?” 


“What could I do?” ‘Denes demanded. 
“They’d ’a’ locked me up if I’d ’a’ put my 
face in Paradise. Don’t talk when you git 
there. I ain’t hankerin’ to have an army 
And that’s what ’Il 
happen if it gits out.” 

Scotty had recovered both his and Lun- 
dy’s guns, and with them in his arms he 
moved about the work of building the rock 
monuments the law recognizes as proof of 
discovery. Lundy watched him furtively. 
He picked up piece after piece pire 


Tl tell you when to move. 
called upon to yell, either.” 


_ something of their old spirit. 


a Bbees sechestecl on tie Sei gun ted 
“ Back up, there!” he cried. “ Sit down! 
I won't feel 


Lundy obeyed, but though his body was 
a battered wreck, his eyes glittered with 
Covetousness 
was in them, greed, and the smoldering 
hope that (his was not the end. 

When Faith was ready to leave Scotty 
assured her that she was in no danger from 


| | Lundy. 


“Tl keep herd on him,” he said. “ Your 
daddy will be comin’ back this way some 
time to-day. Ill tell him where you are.” 

The spirit of this adventure, this play 


for a fortune, had crept into the girl’s veins. 


She forgave her father for having suc- 


5 


F 


‘g 


Ca area aie ia a er eae sa eae Do aN 


thanks for that. 


cumbed to the lure of hidden gold. The 
weakness was more universal than she im- 
agined. | 

It was torturing Lundy. He wanted to 
be off, to get action, and here he was, a 
miserable, impotent spectator. The thought 
poisoned him. He even turned away as 


Faith sent her horse down the cafon. He 


had no desire to hear their good-bys. Curs~ 
ing, fuming, he drank his cup of bitterness. 
The girl had been gone a long time before 
Duveen addressed him. 

“Here’s your gun,” Scotty drawled. 
“And empty, too, in case you want to 
know. You git back to your range, Lundy. 
You heard what~I told her; Ingalls won’t 
bother you much longer. I-don’t want no 
You just walk wide of 


me. I reckon your little stinger has been 


pulled. You'll find your horse up there 
on the hills in back of Gannon’s shack. 
You git him, and fan it.” 

_ Lundy needed no second telling. Climb- 
ing was a hard, aggravatingly slow way of 

getting out of the canon, but he had no 

choice, and at least it set him in the right 


cabin. 


tongue. 


ed for home. 


Duveen had told her not to. Aroltuar with os 
coming back up the cafion that night. Still, 


she had a long ride ahead of her. 1 
ever her horse asked for his head she let 


> tire | There was a a telephone at the eranger's 


“The thin strands of copper wire proved _ 
fabter than Faith’s mare. When she arrived — 
in town she found things in an uproar. : 
Lost Cabin Creek was on every man’s _ 
Her errands were soon accom- — 
plished, and in the late afternoon she start ae 


him have it, and they soon began to see — 


signs of fellow travelers on the little used — : 


road—men on foot, at first, carrying their — 


packs on their backs; 
teams, wagons, out-of- date contraptions on. 
wheels that had been pressed into service. 


They were all heading in the same ‘ae - 
Lost Cabin Creek had become _ 
the seeming goal of the universe. Themen _ 


rection. 


later she passed 


and women who had answered this first call : 
had a pleasant word for Faith as she passed _ 


them. Every one seemed in good humor. a 


This rush took on the aspect of a picnic,a 


lark. Most of them had made similar treks 
in the past. 
less journey, but one never knows. 
might be the time; there was the answer. 
Faith left them behind in the course of 
an hour, but she saw that many others 
had passed on. : 
with the marks of automobile tires and 
shod hoofs. The madness of this stampede 
began to go to her head. 


It was just as well that she kept on rae 
home. 


once quiet creek. 


Night had come on as the stra sae : 


poured in. The good nature of the after- 


noon had vanished. 


it. Only a few had adequate food or uten- 


sils for cooking it. And then, too, the early 


arrivals had settled upon both sides of the 
creek for half a mile above and below aa 
veen’s claims. 


Scotty was taciturn in the face of all tiie: © a 


Lundy had done his work well. Men came 
to. see his strike, but he was deaf to their 


The road was worn deep — 


This might be another fruit- 
This: 


It was all she 
could do to forego turning into the cafion, 


She would not have enjoyed the 
wildness of the story being enacted on the a: 


It was cold on the | 
creek; most of them were unprepared for 
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oe tioned his right to do this. 


@ 
entreaties. Rifle in hand, he slept, or ee 
ted, at the tunnel’s mouth. No one ques- 
It is the way of 
new camps. The law of the gun - was the 


only law at present. 


He was glad that Salem had petnened 


home before this rush had engulfed him, 


\ 


-. or else the old man would have fallen he: 


fore its madness. Faith must have reached 
the ranch soon after her father’s arrival. 


They were safe, far removed from this orgy; 


_Lundy’s hands were tied. Scotty rejoiced. 
It left him free to move as he pleased. 


on the air. 


The little fires blinking in the darkness 
along the creek showed no intention of 
burning out. Bits of conversation floated 
The high-pitched laughter of a 


woman jarred on the ears. Impatient curs- 


Ing followed when a mule pulled down a 


tent by kicking over the end pole. 
yet Duveen enjoyed it. 


And 
It was primitive, 
unlovely, but full of the stuff of life. 

No wonder Ryley Gannon tossed in his 


Sleep as he lay beside a purling stream in 


a lonely canon far to the north. His trou- 


bled spirit must have been back here on 


_“ Twenty-dollar ore?” 


Lost Cabin Creek, where he had been the 


first to drive a drill. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
RAW GOLD. 


ORNING came, and with it bedlam. 
Lars Svensen’s call echoed up and 
down the canon. He had sent a 


~ tunnel some three feet into a ledge of sur- 


face quartz and uncovered a vein of twenty- 
dollar ore. Prairie grass never flamed be- 
fore the igniting spark in the brief time it 
took this news to travel up and down the 


creek. Faith in the creek’s richness soared. 


Newcomers arrived to add to its fuel. Du- 


-veen heard the news with surprise such as 


a man feels but once in a lifetime. 
“Svensen’s got it?” he asked again. 


It was more than he could believe. 
way in which these human ants were at- 
tacking the neighboring reefs and ledges 


- was proof enough of this new find. What 


@ grim twist it was! He wondered if Lun- 


dy had come to the creek. Chances were 


The 
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one ie had. This oe 
smile. | Ge ad 
Luck had fallen tes way at laste. 
remained with chance to say whether or not 
he succeeded from now on. Ten o ieee | 
brought Faith and her father. 
a bundle of nerves. Never before had he 
thrilled to life in this fashion. The scene 
was beyond Faith’s imagined picture of it. 
There was nothing good here. Greed, envy 
—all of humanity’s worst emotions had 
come to the surface. | 

The sounds that smote the ear might be 
identified as distinct things, but taken in 
the whole they came under one head; they 
carried one mastering tone. 
voice of the pack. They were running to- 
gether, but each was waiting, watching for 
his neighbor to trip that he might devour 
him. 


~ : 


It was the 


% . 
ce ee 


Salem was — 


Scotty felt the girl’s disgust. He wanted 


her to go home. 

“What ’d he say,” he asked, “ about 
sellin’ his stuff?” 

“He promised me he would,” Faith an- 
swered. 
Buyers are not waiting around for ranches 
such as ours.” 

““T aim to provide the buyer, ma’am. Or 
else all this is without sense.” He spread 
his hands to take in the scene before them. 
“‘ It was-a hundred to one shot when I start- 
ed playin’ it yesterday. The odds ain’t 
that now.” — 

Faith looked at him in a manner that 
said she did not comprehend. ‘ You 
choose to be mysterious always, don’t 
your” 

‘It’s usually best,” he said rather sadly. 
““ Maybe you won’t notice it so much in 
me after to-day. Best you go home. I 
ain’t promisin’, but just the same I may be 
at your house after dark. If I am I won’t 
be alone.” | 

Faith felt herself dismissed, but she 
smiled. Whatever he did, he did for her 
best interest. She was certain of that, and 
it sufficed. Duveen’s face lost its scowl as 
she said good-by. The searching look in 
her eyes made him smile at himself. Truly 
he had been evasive. 


He would have spent the rest of ae 
morning thinking of her had not his ee | 


“But who is to buy the place? | 


| 


‘which oe lea on. VPhet were old 
acquaintances of Duveen. They sent some 
- inquiries his way regarding his past where- 

abouts, and if they were inelegant they 
were to the point. 

Scotty met them with a laugh. ‘He could 
afford to smile. He would have been doubly 
assured of the wisdom of this had he known 
that they were there on Lundy’s orders. 

‘ Scotty began to suspect as much when 
he saw Miles Rodeer join them. Rodeet’s 
activities since the passing of his saloon 
had been varied. If that big country rec- 
ognized any such thing as a political boss, 
he was that. © 

Rance said something to Rodeer, and the 
latter turned and waved to Duveen. “ How- 
dy, Scotty? Comin’ over/to see you.” 

Duveen took this sign of friendliness for 
what it was worth—nothing. But the man’s 
presence held more than passing interest 
for him. He knew that Rodeer was close 
to Lundy. The fact that Big Jim had not 
appeared argued that he had a lieutenant 
on the job. It was beyond belief that the 

- cattleman would turn his back on this ex- 

citement. 

The logic of this may not be apparent 
to those unacquainted with Nevada. Be 
assured that his reasoning was excellent. 
_ He knew from experience that j in that land 
of cattle and gold, gold was the master. A 
buckaroo might punch cattle for ten months 
on end, but the breath of a new find had 
but to reach him to- make him its slave, 
Cattle meant the daily bread; gold was the 
romance and adventure of life. 

Therefore, when Rodeer came up to him 
Scotty met him with no sign of ill will. 


“Went and got yourself a fortune this. 


time, didn’t you?” Rodeer began. “ Ain’t 
nothin’ like money to make folks forget the 
past. Doc Hughes tells me those White 
Pine people have taken in their horns. Glad 
of it, Scotty.” 
_ “ Seein’? you’re so glad, Miles,” Scotty 
answered, “‘ suppose you admit that it was 
Lundy, and not Doc Hughes, who told you 
coisa change of front over in White 


Roce: laughed. © 
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te 7 mredtae. it eae have been ine” ae 
“No odds on that. But, — 
say, you really got it here, Scotty?” 
“ im satisfied, «Have'ai logk?? ce 
“My God, man, this is the kind of rock a 
they uncovered § in the Big Ben. Don’t look — 
as if it was goin’ to dip out of all — a 
either. What you goin’ to do?” he 
“ Sell it—when the price is right.” 
“Had an engineer to see it?” _ a 
Duveen shook his head. “Tl soba a 
without any fuss-budget tellin’ me what’s — | 
here. I ain’t no hog.” ee 
Rodeer was at some trouble to cect : 
his pleasure in this statement. “ What toa! a 
askin’?” he demanded. as 
“T ain’t askin’. But I know what rn : 
take—thirty thousand cash.” : 
“ That’s too much, Scotty. 
would be nearer it.” ay 
Scotty favored him with a grin, but his. » 


Twenty-five ‘ 


voice lost its pleasanthess as he gemoend 


demanded: 
“Why you so interested? You ain’t got ae 
bank roll enough to fade me.” ae 
“Right you are, my uh but. Tve got : 
friends.” Ee 
“ Who—Lundy?” | oe 
“What difference does that ake ti sou es 
His money is just as good as the Regs 3 
fellow’s.’ ce 
“Is he on the creek now?” | 
‘““No.. Won’t take me ong, to git 1 him, ee 
though.” ae 


Duveen took a turn around. the mine ct o 


conceal his satisfaction. x 
“ You git him this afternoon. Tips can a 


buy this mine, but there’s a string to it. : : 
He’s got to buy out old man Ingalls. You 


tell him that. I don’t want no pies You i : 
show up with the cash.” ‘ 
The slate 


“How am I goin’ to do that? 
closes at three.” o 
“ That’s up to you, Rodeer. Take your a 


time. If I change my mind, that’s my. 
business.” nics 
~ When Rodeer had gone Duveen’s s one 
prayer was that Lars Svensen’s find did not 
pinch out before nightfall. His hope Of 
unloading on Lundy rested on that. a 
More from a desire to ease his nerves 
than from anything else, he began sending 


- = a drill into the rock wall at the back c: 
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his tunnel. It was hard work, but what-’ - 


ever he took out of his body was returned | 


- to him in mental comfort. It was good 
_ showmanship, too. Scotty felt that the 
- two men below him were watching him. 

The afternoon wore on as he worked. 


- Only two of his freshly sharpened drills ~ 


remained. He set his time for quitting 
upon them. When they were worn out he 
would stop. In the hours that he had toiled 
- the had sunk a hole some three feet. The 
rock was not hard going for a practiced 
man. 
With regular, free-swinging blows his 
sledge rang on the steel drill. Clang, clang, 
clang. There was a crude sort of rhythm to 
it. The drill seemed to jump as he hit it. 
_ Another blow fell, and Duveen’s eyes 
bulged. He had broken through something. 
The drill had gone in almost to its head. 
The thrill of the madness going on about 
him crept into his veins. Up to now he 
had been playing—staging an effect. He 
‘was as nervous as the most foolish of them 
now. With shaking hands he withdrew the 
drill and put in the powder and fuse to blow 
out as much of the wall as he could. Be- 
fore the smoke had cleared away he was 


back in the tunnel straining his eyes to read 


the exposed quartz. 

- In that instant he became a stark, raving 
mad lunatic. With an unintelligible cry he 
fell to his knees, clutching a fortune in his 

arms. He had blown out a pocket of al- 

most pure gold—a yellow honeycomb of 
precious metal. There was no estimating 
dts value. It was the sort of find that had 
made millionaires of the brothers who had 
located the great National Mine. 

Reeling, sick at the thought of how close 
he had come to handing this fortune to 
Lundy for a paltry few thousand, he stag- 
gered to the surface. His feverish cry 
brought a dozen men to his side. A mo- 
ment of silence, and then the unleashing 
of all sounds that man can utter. What 
had passed before was dwarfed to nothing- 
ness. This was the opening of the flood- 
gates. Lost Cabin was established! Its 
values were real now. Each one of them 
‘was—for the time being—made rich. Men 
who had once been content to dream of 
hundreds now talked in thousands. 
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bead to the Scorned ey Crone came 
to look and wonder. 
Lundy and Rodeer. | 

Scotty pushed away the money that the | 
latter tried to force on him. 

“You’re too late!” he cried. ‘ Too late, 
Lundy. Git that? Have a look and see 
what you missed. Twenty-five thousand— 
Why, that wouldn’t keep me in cigarettes.” 

A square-jawed, gray-haired man pushed 
through the crowd. It was Doc Hughes. — 
“Good for you, Scotty!” he roared. 
“Serves him right. Tell him to get.” 

“That’s pretty good advice, Doc,” 
Scotty laughed. “Suppose you _ travel, 


Lundy.” 


The snicker that passed through the as- 
sembled crowd was evidence enough of his 
unpopularity. His scarred face was livid 
with rage as he moved away. He blamed 
Rodeer. By the space of an hour he had 
lost a fortune. Whatever his bitterness, he 
was saved the further ignominy of knowing 
that but for him Duveen would have been | 
as penniless as ever. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
PARTNERS. 


T was evening before Scotty sent his 

horse in the direction of the Ingalls 

home. Doc Hughes was keeping guard 
at the mine. The fresh, cool wind of the 
open desert fanned his face and brushed 
away the nightmare he had lived that day. 
He surprised himself, later on, by whistling. 
It was good to be alone again. He even 
tried a song, his first attempt in weeks. Far 
off he caught the glow of lighted windows 
marking his destination. 

He was the bearer of good news this 
time; the thought urged him to greater 


speed. When he was within some half mile » | 


of the house he thought something moved 
directly ahead of hin He stopped ape 
called. 


“ That you, Scotty?” came the answer | 


in Faith’s. voice. 


“I had about given you ‘| 
up.” Lei a ae | 


- 


With the others came — 2 


e you alone?” Scotty nodded. 
‘ Father will be disappointed,” she went on. 
_“ Big things happening on the creek, I sup- 
f pose. >? 

““ About the biggest there is, ma’am. I 
reckon your daddy won’t be disappointed 
none when he’s heard my talk. Guess you 
 @idn’t figure who I was intendin’ to bring 

along to-night, did yuh? Jt was Lundy. 
Yes—but he sorta walked out on me.” 
| “There’s something wrong with you, 
_ Scotty Duveen!”’ Faith exclaimed. “I can 
catch it in your voice. Are you going to 
tell me?” 

““T just gotta tell you, ma’am. But I 
been lyin’ somethin’ scandalous to you— 
that is, about my mine. I guess I’d better 

begin tellin’ you the truth! Did you ever 
wonder why Gannon fell down on that 
scheme of his to unload that old hole in the 
ground on your dad? Well, I’m goin’ to tell 
you the up and down of that. ? 

Faith followed him easily. Long before 
he had finished she was jumping ahead ‘to 
the only possible conclusion. 


“ And you didn’t have any mine at all,” 


she told him. ‘“ You sent me to town just 
to throw dust in Lundy’s eyes, didn’t you? 
And all the time you were hoping to sell 
him his own high grade. Isn’t that the 
». truth?” 
_. The merry twinkle in Faith’s eyes was 
noticeable even in the moonlight. 

“ But that wasn’t all,” Scotty drawled. 


“T was goin’ to make him buy out ‘your: 


f dad.” 

2 “Tm glad you didn’t succeed. I would 
not want to owe anything to Lundy. And 
it wouldn’t have been exactly honest, would 
it, Scotty? It was giving him what he de- 
= served, but that isn t enough to excuse 
4 one.’ 

«y guess I don’t know what is right or 
wrong,” Duveen said disconsolately. “TI 
was figurin’ he’d done you out of all he 
could. I intended to give the money to 

you. But no matter—it fell through. 
asn’t my fault, though. He just forced 
ee Se oe aie } 

ey on me this .afternoon—twenty-five 
nd for that mine.” 


co : Their des were wicae ioemieg 
reached out and caught ‘his hand. 


sheep, though. 


‘Faith 
. oe a 
glad, Scotty,” she murmured. “ Glad — 
you refused.” 

“Thad to,” he answered. “ Lundy wick 


got money ee to ‘tempt me—not wwith- 


In five hundred thousand of enough.” 


Both the look ‘he gave her :and the ins 
nuendo in his voice told Faith that he was 
holding something from ‘her. 

“Scotty?” she chided. 

He laughed outright -at ‘that. ae 

‘“‘ Ma’am,” he said, ‘‘ I can’t keep it com 
you no loliger. An hour before Lundy came 
I sent a drill into a nest of gold, the likes _ 
of which ain’t been seen but once before _ 
in this country. I.don’t rightly know how | 
much it’s worth—maybe a million. Phe 
vein is there, too. Chances are your claim 
is just as or a 

“ Scotty Duveen!” was all that Faith 
could say. She Tepeated his name several 
times. 

He had to-explain and describe the haps | 
penings of that afternoon before she could 
grasp the truth, ; 

“ Guess your dad won’t have to sell now. : 
If he’s willin’ we’ll run herd together. No ‘ 
I was brought up wrong 
for sheepin’. I aim to git that learnin’ we — 
was speakin’ about some weeks back. s 
got the money to do it with.” _ 

“Education?” she demanded. 
own the State if you had that.” 

Scotty had quite suddenly become aware 
of a warm, throbbing something he was — 
holding in his fingers. It was Faith’s hand, 
Now that the was conscious of it, he became : 
embarrassed. _ ou 

“ But that claim, scorly I couldn't take 
it. The money is yours.” 

The spirit of some long-forgotten ances3_ 
tor must have touched Scotty, because he 
answered quite brazenly: 

“If you was Mrs. Scotty Dives tha 
is, you wouldn’t have to oe it. I could 
sorta look after it for you.” i, 

Faith’s reply was a tinkling laugh. len ae 
ing close so that her lips were near to Nee 
she whispered: 

‘Now, I wonder if that is what 1 
meant?” 

Her red, sultry lips warned ia too late 


é You'd 


_ 


oe 


! : of his danger. 


and became a hero. 

- The thrill of sudden rise to wealth had 

been his that day; but it in no way com- 
pared with the knowledge that this girl 
loved him—that she was to be his. Min- 


ates passed before he released her from 


his arms. 

Her sparkling eyes taunted him—dared 
- him on as of old. With a warm little laugh 
_ she settled herself in her saddle for the ride 
home. 


v Lv 


and, having no way of escape, he pen 


mine.’ 
~“ Let’s call it the Little Bear if 


“Shucks, that fits, don’t it? Tintly 
ought to appreciate that.” 

But Faith had not stopped to hear his 
answer. She was just a bobbing blur 
against the swaying sage. With a glad cry 
in his heart Scotty gave his horse the spurs 
and set sail after her. 

Life was sweet to the taste at last. 


(The end.) 
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HERITAGE 


Y heart hears the call of the hills 
Where the brook o’er rocks tumbles down, 
Where hemlocks and tall, dark pines 
From the rugged battlements frown. 


Where Winter is long and is white 
And the wind from the north blows cold, 
Where young Spring is quick and alive, 
And Summer is all green and gold. 


Where Autumn lingers and dreams 
In a crimson as deep as the sky’s 
At sunset, and stars seem near 
Ere her last flame flickers and dies— 


I turn from the languid air 
Of the south and the city’s street, 
No bonds have they that will serve 
To fetter my hurrying feet | ; 


For I feel the stir in me deep 
Of the things that my soul will free, 
As there trumpets down from the past 


The call of the blood in me. 


~ FF. L, Monigomery. 


} 


— -*Y Richard Barry 


Par 


t 


Author of “ Petroleum Prince,” etc. 


WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED 


r 


T a football game between Cornell and Carlisle, Ray Custer and Theodore Jones battle their _ 


way to friendship. Jones is a full blooded Cree Indian, hereditary chieftain of his tribe. They 
go together to a dance, where they meet Philippa Norton, with whom Ray is in love. Next 


day Ray learns of his father’s death and of the small legacy he has left. He goes to San Diego, to 
become an aviator under the tutelage of Glenn Curtiss, the then famous aéronaut. Later on a skillful | 


flyer, he attempts a transcontinental flight, but is defeated by unfavorable air currents and lands by ; i 
means of a parachute in the heart of a mountain country claimed by the Cree nation. Here he is _ 


found by Theodore Jones, known to his tribe as Surefoot, who tells him of the attempt of a half- _ 
breed called the Panther to sell out the Crees to unscrupulous white men. Surefoot leads Ray out _ 


of the Cree country, and puts him on the right trail. 


approaching, and two men and a woman. 


the pack train and discovering to his surprise that Philippa is the woman! 


CHAPTER VI. 
COMRADES. 


AY took her in slowly. There she 
_was in khaki riding breeches, leg- 


gings and a pongee silk shirt, with 


and orange scarf lightly tied about the 
‘neck, the rough and ready picture of a girl 
scout. Her face was deeply bronzed and 
her eyes danced ecstatically. 

“How did you get here?” 

“‘T can ask the same.” 

“It’s a long story.” 
_“ Let’s have breakfast first.” 

Whipple and Wood appeared around a 
rock whence they had gone for fuel, and 


soon the half-breeds came back from the 


river bearing water. For the moment Ray 


Ray leaves Surefoot and makes his wa 


At the border, however, they see a pack train 


y out, meeting 


Custer thought life was quite correctly. ar- 
ranged. So did Philippa. i So eee 
After breakfast came the explanations. _ 
Ray first told of his attempt to fly across 
the continent. } 
most open-mouthed wonder, but Ray 
thought that in Philippa he noted a reserve 
as if she knew something the others did not 
know. ‘Then he remembered the telegram 
he had received from her. That was only 
two days ago in Tacoma. It had been dated 
Denver, and here she was with a party 


which claimed to have been away from _ 


civilization for three weeks. He expressed 
his surprise. — Naa 

“Well,” said Philippa modestly, “I can 
explain that. Mrs. Ferndon, my aunt—you 
remember her—is in Denver. The day I | 


This story began in the Argosy-Allstory Weekly for May 27. | Ce 
a ark : . | 


The men listened with al- | 


_ like to have, eh, Harvey?” 


— Bt6 


left her, over three weeks ago, the news- 


papers printed the announcement that you 
intended to fly across the continent. You 
had not written to me, and I had lost 
touch with you, but—” She blushed and 


_ even the half-breeds smiled stolidly. 


“But,” Philippa went on, “I thought 
that was no time to stand on ceremony. 
So I told my aunt that she must watch the 
papers carefully and that the day you start- 
ed she must pend a Seen of good wishes 
in my name.’ 

Ray bowed. ‘“ Thank you,” said he. 
_ “ The telegram was very welcome, but I am 
more deeply touched by your personal re- 
ception. Now, isn’t it up to you to explain 
how you happen to be here?” 

“That’s simple,” she laughed; ‘ Uncle 
Dan —he’s my mother’s brother — and 
‘Cousin Harvey have a gold mine—” 

The big voice and the forbidding black 
beard of Dan Whipple interfered. “ Not 


go fast, Philippa,” he cautioned. Then he 


turned, with what seemed to Ray a forced 
smile, and addressed the aviator: | 

“It’s not what we’ve got, but what we’d 
| He turned to 
- the second white: wen for’ confirmation. 
Wood gravely nodded. 

_ Custer realized there was much they did 
not say about themselves and their pur- 
poses in the wilderness, but he attributed 
this, at the moment, to the natural reticence 
of the pioneer. He was so absorbed in 
Philippa that he paid little attention to the 
men. Evidently they noticed this. Pres- 
ently he caught a glance exchange between 
Whipple and Wood. Instantly his sus- 
picions were aroused. He waited a con- 
venient moment and sought an excuse to 
talk alone with Whipple. 

“JT have been with you now a day,” said 
he, “ and have been waiting for you to say 
something about the shots that pals ea 
your march day before yesterday.” 

The prospector visibly started. ‘‘ What 
shots?” he blustered as if in resentment. 

“JT was above you in the trail,” Ray 
continued, ‘‘ and could look down and see 
your movements. I heard three shots. I 


saw them strike the dust near you. Then 


I saw your party deliberately turn tail and 
go back. Why?” 


isin 


tour.” 


he wank. vio) ee, pares angry. — 
“What in the tarnal blazes do you mean,’ a 
he shouted, “ by spying on us?” ae : 

ee wasn’t spying.” — | 

“Who are you, myware? | 

Ray was swept off his feet, figuratively. 
However, he managed to stammer, “ - “eo 
who I t- told you.” 

“That don’t go with me, young man. 
Come, this is dangerous business. Declare 
yourself, Which side ‘are you on?” 

‘“W-which side?”” Ray was more bewil- 
dered than ever. | 

““'Yes—and be quick about it. If you re 
with us say so and be declared in. If you’re — 
with them be frank ot it and we'll see 
you safe out—no more.’ 

“T don’t understand.” 

“You can understand this!” A heavy 
blue-barreled Colt leaped from the prospec- 
tor’s hip pocket and Ray stared down its 
glistening barrel. 

Then he laughed immoderately, although 
he still failed to see the reason for suspect- 
ing his own motives. ‘I was held up over 
there,”’ he replied, ‘‘ and now I’m held up 
over here.” 

The laughter did not move Black Dan 
Whipple. ‘‘ Well?” he sternly insisted while 
the blue barrel did not lower. 

By that time Ray thought it best to tell 
everything, and he did, beginning with his 
football friendship with Surefoot, and in- 
cluding his dramatic entrance upon the 
scene of the Indian’s ancestral home a few 
days before. He did omit, however, any 
reference to the gold he had found in the 
river bank. In that sense, perhaps, he was 
an unconscious confederate of the deter- 
mined Cree. | 
_ As the narrative went on Whipple ap- 
parently became partly mollified. At length 
he pocketed his gun. ‘‘ Why didnt you 
say so in the beginning?” 

“‘ Because I wanted to find out if it is 
true, as Surefoot said, that you are entering 
the Cree reservation: lands on a prospecting 


=, 


The black Whipple eyes flashed. “ What 
business is that of yours?” he demanded. 

“None, except that my interest in Philip- — 2 
pa gives me the ee to know, at least.” 


Pee | 


a 


way to get. The Indians are a set of child- 


- Be assured of that. 


ars of oe have. a. me the 


ish fools. They want to keep these lands 
idle for their lazy selfish purposes. What 
do they want to do with them? Work them 
as farms? Not at all. Mine them? Oil 
them? Graze them? Timber them? Noth- 
ing doing. They just want them to go to 
seed. They can’t do it, that’s all. We’ve 
‘got the white man’s right to develop waste 
lands. We're not going to steal anything. 
It ‘Il all be regular 
and legal when the time comes. Meanwhile, 
I’m going to find out just where the gold 
is located, and no degenerate, shiftless son 
of a prehistoric Cree, on whom a white 
man’s education has been wasted, is going to 


! _ stop me. Do you get that?” 


“In a general way,” Custer admitted, 
“but you are vague in your references to 
‘legal’ methods. What do you mean by 
that?” 

“You'll see soon enough.” 

“Tf your methods are legal,” Ray inr- 
sisted, “ why not bring in the soldiers to 
protect you?” 

_ This drew another flash from the over- 
bearing Whipple. His answer was an at- 
tack on the flank of his opponent. “ Mr. 
Custer,” he asserted with vehemence, and 
over-politeness, ‘my sister has laid you 
out to me as the orneriest, peskiest, most 
good-for-nothing young college cub in all 
of New York State. Now I see she was 
right. And my answer to you is this: keep 
your eyes off my niece, and get back to 
your white man’s country where you're 


. safe.” 


He started toward the camp, and as a 
parting shot, said, over his shoulder, “ This 
is a man’s country.” 

Despite this little passage of arms be- 
tween them Ray and Biack Dan apparently 


got on well together for the balance of the 
: day. 


They broke camp and began march- 
ing, as before. 

‘‘ Where are we going?” Ray asked 

-“ Out,” said Whipple. 

‘Out where?” 


Out of ‘the milcones = 


FS Ye 


‘Whipple and Wood ee ‘glances - 


and laughed. 


“ Tenderfoot,”’ was Whipple’s Cornet 
Philippa broke in. “Uncle Dan,” she -— 
said, “ are you really going to give up find- os 


ing the. gold?” 


“For the present, ”? was the ‘taconic 


answer. 


Ray had been watching the sun and reck- . 
oning his directions by that primitive meth- _ 
He knew that Ogden 
was in the general direction of south-south- 
He knew that if they were really — 


od for some days. 


west. 
going back they must be keeping in that 
general direction, for the valleys did not 
lie transversely. 


However, the party was heading in he “ 


general opposite direction, despite a short 


detour which took them to a lower trail, a _ 


detour made early in the day. 


As they went on the day became warmer, — 
and lost in a deep valley, pursuing a trail — 
that was visible only to the half-breeds who _ 
led the way, Ray became more and more © 
conscious of the fact that they were pene- — 


trating more deeply into the Cree country. 


Looking above him he saw the mountains — 
rising higher and higher toward distant — 


*  “ Seems to me as if we were going right Lb 


peaks, many miles away, and he became — 


obsessed with an uncanny feeling that those 


mountains had eyes, and that every move- 


ment the little party made was fully seen = 


and carefully recorded. He did not want to 


communicate this feeling to Philippa, as he — 
had not confided to her the revelations made — 
Before nightfall he was con- — 
vinced that Whipple was leading them both _ 
into something whose nature he did not care ae 


by her uncle. 


to discuss. 


The party was using little triangular 


tents. They had three; one each for Philip- 


pa, Whipple, and Wood. The Indians pre- — 
ferred the ground and the open, and this _ 
was a method of sleep that became neces- 


sary for Ray, as he had not had the fore- 
thought to bring a pup tent with him out 
of the sky. 


When they camped for that night Ray * 
lay down in a blanket which was “loaned 


him, not far from the fire. He rolled his 


‘voice. 


- @ moment. 
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eat around a stick of weed aa cone a 
bolster for a pillow. Across the fire Philip- 
pa’s tent was erected, and beyond him the 
tents of Whipple and Wood. = 

After a while he saw the flap of Whip- 
_ple’s tent move. The moon was low and he 
could see only indistinctly, but he was sure 
that presently another person also emerged 
from Wood’s tent. He rolled over cautious- 
ly. The two figures were not more than ten 
feet away. At length he overheard: 

“ This kid ’Il spill the beans unless we get 
rid of him quick.” It was Whipple’s voice. 
“How you going to do it?” was Wood’s 

rely. 

_ There was a silence, very eloquent, punc- 
—tuated by some gesture Ray could not de- 
tect. Then he heard a protest in Wood’s 
“Don’t start anything like that. 
Just send him back—pronto. Start to-mor- 


row. He wants it, anyway.” 


~ “ But there’s Philippa.” - 

_ “Send her, too.” 
- “ They’re too soft on each other.” 
 “That’s no affair of yours. Send ’em 
back. is 

“Maybe you're right. The kid’s playing 
. Sivefogt’s game.” 
- Ray was so startled at this accusation 
that he moved and made a sound. The two 
evidently heard it, for they listened gravely 
At length, satisfied that all 
were asleep, they continued in even louder, 
more confident tones: 


_ “We've got to shove on without any 


more delay,” Whipple insisted to his lieu- 
tenant, “for I calculate that bill is just 
about through Congress now. The moment 
the papers carry news of it there’l be a 
horde in here. And we’ve got to spot that 
gold land before any one gets a peep at it.” 
 “Aren’t you ’fraid Surefoot’s seein’ us 
now?” 

There was a loud grunt of disdain from 
the ponderous Whipple. “I’ve got the 
Panther on his trail. Don’t worry. Now 
‘get to sleep.” 

“Then you pack them kids off in the 
- morning?” 

4 4 Yes.” 

The, two indistinct forms crawled back 
into their tents while Ray lay looking into 
the black night. 
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“The net noming. “Whipple yu 
to Philippa and Ray that he wanted en 7 
to take the back trail. He felt he Hae a 


go on and the way might be dangerous. 


He would give them two of the half-breeds 
as guides. 

Ray protested. Where he had earlier 
been eager to regain civilization he now was 
as determined to stay and go through with 
the party. He tried to prevail on Whipple 
to live up to his earlier word and take the 
entire party back. 

They argued back and forth, and while 
they argued, Wood was active a few rods 


away in a freshly exposed ledge of earth 


which overhung the path. The young avia- 
tor and the bearded prospector seemed on 
the verge of blows when they were drawn 
from their dispute by a yell from Wood. 

“ Here she is, Dan!” he cried, and rushed 
feverishly toward them, holding forth his 
two hands filled with dirt. Under the fas- 
cination of his excitement both Ray and 
Whipple forgot for the moment their threat- 
ened rupture. ‘They looked into the out- 
stretched hands and beheld black loam 
speckled with streaks of yellow. 

Black Dan felt of the flaky particles with 
cautious and caressing fingers. He smelled 
of the earth apologetically. He seemed re- 
lieved as he replied: “ Looks phoney enough 
to be salted. But there’s no smell of the 
gunshot wound.” 

“Yow’re raving, Dan!” cried the ecstatic 
Wood. ‘“ You know there’s not been a 
white man here—ever—and no Indian 
knows anything about salting. This here’s 
the biggest deposit of clear gold—surface 
gold, mind you—and ready for the hydrau- 
lic in its cheapest form—the biggest I ever 
seen, and I worked the Tonopah country 
and at Goldfield when both of ’em was 
young.” 

Whipple and Ray were spellbound as 
Wood expatiated on the land’s probable 
value. ‘‘ Why, this here forty we’re stand- 
ing on,” he protested, “ is likely to go into 
the millions. Might be worth anything— 
that is, if she holds out as you go down— 
if it ain’t a pocket. What’s that?” 

As he spoke and while the three were 
gazing eagerly at the gold, a rifle shot rang 
out from the mountain cleft above pee 2 


ee po CEL’s ‘the oe e pened Whipple. 
“ Surefoot!” cried Wood disgustedly as 


__ he dropped the earth, as if it had suddenly 


lost all value. 


CHAPTER VIL 
- BATTLE. 


HIPPLE stooped hastily to pick up 
the gold-streaked loam which his 
partner had dropped in sudden fear. 

In itself this bit of earth had little intrinsic 
value, but Ray realized that Black Dan 
was acting automatically and as if in real- 
ization of its symbolic importance. That 
little bit of earth meant fortune—not to be 
sacrificed for any warning from any redskin. 

However, in a very few seconds, and be- 
fore any of the men could so much as turn 
on his heel, a rifle cracked again from the 
dense growth in the far ledges. This time 
Black Dan dropped the earth as though it 
were molten and not loamy gold. A spas- 
modic cry of pain burst simultaneously from 
his lips and he seized his right wrist in his 
left hand. Then he held it forth to look 
at it with horror. 

Blood dripped down over his fingers. 
The bullet had passed through the fleshy 
part of his palm. He started to speak. 
Anger suffused his cheeks. Evidently he 
thought better of it and looked from one to 
the other of his companions, neither of 
whom had moved. Moving seemed so use- 
less with that uncanny, invisible force evi- 
dently overseeing them. They all realized 
instantly that there had been no mistake 
about the placing of that bullet. It was 
not by chance, but by careful design that 
it had gone through the itching palm 
stretched out to reach the Cree gold. 
_ In another moment, however, they lost 
all thought of any significance in the situa- 
tion except its immediate danger, for the 


‘ment. 


es -breeds down the trail had begun firing 


ay alone femained inactive. ‘for the a 


_ Except for Philippa. She had fea : 


only a few paces away during the colloquy ne 
that ended with the attack. At first eagerly 
curious at sight of the gold she had stepped 
back in dismay at the firing. Asher uncle 
rushed past her, evidently to get his rifle 
lying near his tent, she caught him by the A 


sleeve. 

“ Uncle Dan!” she cried. 
make a move.” Ce 
“What do you expect—that [ll Sand to : 
be shot down like a dog?” he cried, tearing i 


= Please don't : - 


- loose. 


“* But it’s no use fighting.” 
“ Huh!” eee | 
He barely heard her as he reached for ee a 


weapon. She bounded after him, Ray close 


beside her, heartily in neared. with her — 
thought, but unable to speak, so swift was 
the action. ee 

“Uncle Dan! Uncle Dan!” The girl © 
persisted. ‘‘ Don’t you see you’d better not _ 
fight? Give up quietly or you'll get us all a 
killed.” : 

As if in illustration of her argument one 


of the half-breeds, who had been crouching a 


in the brush a fon hundred yards away, : 


pumping his rifle as rapidly as possible at 
what he thought were moving specks in the 
upper ledges of the overhanging rock, ut- 
tered a piercing shriek of agony, rose to his _ 


full height, tearing at his throat, and then oe 
plunged headlong to the earth. i 
+ theret’? Philippa exclaimed, 
towards the fallen Indian. ee 
Uncle Dan paid no attention to be tay % 


starting o 


ing difficulty in finding his rifle, Ban ‘Ray ve 
did. The young man pend Binns after hers.” 


calling, “‘ Philippa! Listen to me!” 
*“ Not now, Ray!” 
SoBut YOu MUSE kc 5 e 
“ Wait until I see what has happened to ae 
this poor fellow.” oo 
He was alongside her by this time and — 
took her by the shoulder. 
loose. 


struggled unsuccessfully to get free. Ap- 


parently neither was conscious that his arms 
were about her while her breath mingled _ 


with his. 


d To him it seemed folly to attempt re 
either to run or to fight. i 


She tore herself 
He seized her in his arms, while she _ 
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«6 Sarély,” he protested, sy you a take 


your own advice.” 


She was frantic with he excitement. 
_ “ What do you mean?” she demanded. 
_ “J mean you have no business in this. 
: Keep: out.” 
“Tm not going in.” 
“Yes, you are. What is good for your 


¢ 


uncle is even better for you.” 


Evidently she listened but did not hear. 


He felt that reason had departed from the 


_ girl, for she could make no answer but tug 
at his arms and beg to be freed. For the 


o moment apparently she personified the ene- 


my in him. This look of horror and anger 
dn her countenance, directed toward him, 
filled him for the moment with an intense 
excitement which he little understood. 

__* Philippa, ” he pleaded, “‘come away 


oe ‘from this—come back into the woods with 
me. 


I know what I’m saying. This is the 
Indians’ battleground. We have no busi- 
ness here. If we are hurt here it is our own 
fault. Come!” 

_ Even as he spoke she broke from his clasp, 


and this time succeeded in reaching the side 


of the stricken red man. Ray arrived at 
the same moment and together they sur- 
veyed the corpse—for corpse it was. 

_ The half-breed was lying on his back 


oe with a demoniac face searching the leaves 


of the trees that rose over him, while his 
clawlike hand was embedded in his throat. 
It seemed as if his last act—a futile one evi- 
dently—had been to strive to make a con- 
- test with some one who had him by the 
throat. Yet both Philippa and Ray had 
seen him fall and no one else had been 
visible. 

Tt was uncanny. They both recoiled. 

Philippa covered her face with her hands 
and a deep moan escaped her lips. 

‘Ray leaned down and tried to pry loose 
the Indian’s hand. Then he saw that the 
_ ploody fingers clutched the shaft of an arrow 
whose point was embedded in his throat. 
Near by on the ground he picked up the 
broken shank of the arrow. It was tipped 
with feathers colored black with one tiny 
tuft of red startlingly alive in the sable cen- 
ter. The wood was bloody where it ap- 
peared that the stricken man’s hands had 

clutched it in his death agony. 
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“Wondering if if this cen cause death 
stantly Ray leaned over the body for a | 
cioser examination. Thus he saw a bullet | 


wound in the left breast, over the heart. He 


pointed this out to Philippa, without a word. 
Then he rose, profoundly impressed and led 
her away. : 

When they were a few paces off Ray said: 
“They finished him with a bullet but they 
put that arrow through his throat. It must 
be a warning. Even a dummy like me can 
see that means not to talk.” 

At this moment Philippa swooned. Ray 
caught her in his arms and carried her a few 
rods to the spring which had been the center 
of the camp they had chosen for this spot. 
He deposited her on a fern-brake and 
brought some water. After a few minutes 
she revived. 


“A warning!” she muttered. “ Warn- 
ing for what?” 
“Search me,” Ray answered. “ But I 


don’t think it need really concern us.” 

ce Why? 9 

“‘T don’t think it’s for us.” 

a4 Who, then?”’ 

“ Indians.” © 

“Oh!” Her eyes, which had been filled 
with horror, became thoughtful. 

“Tt’s for the Crees—telling them not to 
use their tongues for the benefit of white 
men, or I’m very much mistaken.” 

“TY don’t understand.” 

- He remembered, now, that she knew noth- 
ing as yet, from him, of the animating mo- 
tives of the opposition of Surefoot, if in- 


deed Surefoot was responsible for that 


ghastly sight back on the trail. He hesi- 
tated. Should he try to tell her now, or 
should he wait and let events enlighten her, 
as he was sure they must. 

A heavy fusillade of firing that broke out 
directly in their front anSwered him for the 
moment. She shuddered and drew close to 
him. He placed his arm about her and her 
head nestled on his breast. He drew her 
quickly back into the protection of a clump 
of trees, and there they hid while the battle 
went on. 

Black Dan and Harvey Wood, meanwhile, 
during the few minutes in which Philippa — 
and Ray had been examining the first cas- 


ualty and deciding it was their part in the ae 


“se wees ‘Atle eo 


= near pat : and: stay out at he Cree natty” - 


hese P chonts alfeatty desiied of the 
valuable services of one member, consisted 
of only three now. The three had scat- 
tered into the bushes, and when the two 
_ white men came up there was no one 
visible. 
~  “ Harvey!” called Dan. 
this.” 
- “Nor me,” countered his partner. 
Seems like they got us spotted and we 
can’t see them.” 
Precisely.” 
Two rifle shots sounded almost together. 
Again a piercing shriek rent the air. The 
___ whites plunged in its direction, rifles on the 
hip, ready for instant use. In a short run 
they came upon another Indian, face ‘up, 
his face wreathed in the final agony, a bul- 
let through his heart, an arrow through his 
throat. 
Wood slipped his rifle butt to earth, dis- 
gustedly. a 
“ Tt’s danged aggravatin’ the way they do 
that,” he protested. 
Black Dan, at his side, but with his rifle 
sighted, scanned the neighboring hillsides. 
Directly in “front a ridge ran up from where 
they stood. On both sides deep gulches 
slipped away, like great dark gashes, thick 
timbered and mysterious. The sides of the 
_ ridges were almost impassable because of 
the brush and chaparral which clothed it 
like ‘a garment. 
a This ridge ran straight up from the little 
valley in which they stood and formed a 
high gap at the top. It was an ideal shelter 
and runjay. 
; “‘ Seems ’s if they picked off our boys like 
rabbits in a shootin’ gallery,” Wood com- 
mented dryly. 
- ?Yain’t lawful!” Black Dan protested, 
as if the argument had force. Yet the two 
- white men stood as puzzled and as helpless 
as were Ray and Philippa in their cozy nook 
back behind the spring. 
_ Somewhere beyond, out of sight of either, 
ere still two of their own scouts, and they 
Anew not how many of the enemy. | 
« “T rec! on we'll have to give up this pros- 


“T don’t like 


- Wood at length commented, for lack of 


something better to say. ee 
““ Never!” Black Dan _ exclaimed, “del 
antly. ‘If we don’t get through on this — 
trick I'll go after the Panther. He’ll make | 
it straight as Main Street in Butte.” 
He mopped his brow, for the sweat was ~ 
thick there, although the day was cool, and | 
the sift of the sunlight through the trees, _ 
the stillness, the breeze lifting the leaves : 
gently and the sound of a rushing stream 
not far away should have soothed and 1 ie 
lifted. a 
Now the battle, if the conflict poaie: be SS 
so dignified —‘ slaughter, ” Black Dan al-_ 
ways called it—came to a crisis. Half of 
the white men’s reserves having been wiped © 
out, two remained. Neither Whipple nor 
Wood knew where they were, but they 
stood peering into the chaparral and along 
the line of an elderberry patch that lifted 
ahead, for thence had come the late firing. 


Neither was a coward, yet somehow each ~ 


felt that to move on into that mysterious 
thicket, along that ridge, meant almost cer- 
tain death. 


A puff of white smoke’ lept from one © 


side of the ridge; then another from the 
opposite side. 
in the direction of the first puff. Even as _ 
he fired a bullet struck him in the shoulder | 
and with an oath he dropped his rifle. At — 


the same moment Wood’s weapon was shat- 
tered in his hand. One bullet struck it in — 


the breach. Another tore off the trigger e 
guard. aS 

A score: of shots rang out. Both iG Mt 
of the ridge seemed alive. As Wood went 
to the help of his partner he cried, “ There — 
they are, Dan! They’ve disarmed us and 
now they’re coming to get us.” 

Dusky figures could be plainly seen now — 


darting down the ridge, leaping through the © 
chaparral, pelting on as if unafraid of any — 
opposition. At the same moment the bushes | 


stirred at their feet and a man fell through, 
tumbling at their feet. 


Wood reached down to turn hin as he 


gasped his last breath. Through his throat _ 
was an arrow. : 
with black, tipped with red. He seemed to | 
have expired in the desire to speak. 


Dan lifted his rifle and fired — 


Its shank was feathered © 
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_ Before either Wood or Whipple could say 
a word, half a dozen men appeared as if 
_ from the earth. Each was clothed alike, in 

the moccasins, khaki trousers and woolen 


shirt of the reservation Indian, but each 
- wore in his hair the historic black feather of’ 


the Cree tribe. - 
Swiftly and silently the two white men 
were seized and bound. Black Dan winced 
with the pain of his wounded shoulder, but 
said nothing. © 
Then, while the Indians stood obediently 
to one side, there strode as if out of the 
mysterious mountain, a figure clothed pre- 
cisely like the others, except that instead 
of one he wore three black feathers in his 
hair. 
; “ Surefoot!” Black Dan muttered under 
_ his breath. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


FACING THE RED MAN, 


$ 


- ‘4 OOD DAY, Mr. Whipple. How are 
G your” 
This clear and well modulated 
greeting came from the feathered stranger 
who advanced until he stood a few paces 
in front of the two white men. He did not 
offer his hand, but his manner was as suave 
as his voice. Each had a cultivated dis- 
‘tinction that seemed to set him apart and 
above all present, his own followers as well 
as the two captives who defiantly faced him. 

“Ts your name Jones?” Black Dan 
leered. 

“The government of the Gries: States 
has so listed me,” the imperturbable bronzed 
man replied. 

_“ Huh!” commented the white man as he 
winced under the pain of his wounded 
shoulder. ‘“‘ Surefoot’s a better title.” 

The Indian smiled, very slightly, and 


very gravely. “Thank you,” he said, 
simply. 

_ “Sureaim ’d be better yet,” hurd estes 
‘Harvey Wood. 


Surefoot turned. politely to the second 
captive. “Reserve that for my good 
scouts,” he commented, and at the same 
‘time passed to one of them the rifle which 
_ he was carrying. This left him unarmed 


- ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WEE] ? ie. 
save Aes a knife hose , handl 


from his waistband. ‘p Ficlets 


The party was eter oe gus mo- | 


ment by the sudden appearance of ‘two more 
Indians wearing black feathers, who bore 
between them the fourth and final redskin 
member of the Whipple party. His shirt 
was covered with blood and he was evidently 
in an exhausted condition. Before Whip- 
ple or Wood could say a word, either of 
comment or greeting, an arrow whizzed 
through the air, coming apparently from 
the rearmost member of Surefoot’s party. 


With unerring aim this arrow entered the’ 
throat of the half-breed who could only 


feebly raise his hands, being apparently al- 
ready nearly done with rifle bullets. He 
clutched spasmodically a few times at the 
arrow and then subsided with a soft gurgle. 


The black feathered shank, with its tiny 


red emblem, protruded on one side of his 
neck while the flint head reached sss inse 
the other. 

Rough frontiersmen as they were, Whip- 


ple and Wood both turned their heads aside _ 


in unconscious revulsion at the horrid sight. 
The Crees dropped the half-breed’s body 
as if it had been an empty meal sack. Then, 
at a.nod from Surefoot, they kicked it aside, 
out of sight, into the bushes. 

“ Never mind that, Mr. Whipple,” Sure- 
foot went on evenly to the two white men. 
“ Their methods need not concern you, un- 
less it be indirectly. We reserve arrows 
for our own race. The significance is read- 
ily known to all Crees, even if of mined 
blood.” 

Whipple started to speak iia found his 
utterance choked. Wood was able to mut- 
ter: “It’s a rotten savage trick, Jones, and 
you'll be likely to smart for it.” 

“ And your name; if you please?” pal 


. foot inquired. 


““ Wood—-Harvey Wood—and a citizen of 
the United States. You’d better know that 
there’s a big army out there ready to get 
you if anything happens to one of us white 
men. But I reckon you know that—that’s 
why you pick on the poor Crees.” 

“These are not Crees.” 


of the late half-breeds. 


Surefoot ges- | 
tured contemptuously toward the bushes ‘ 
where had recently disappeared the t 
The mings of | 


p; } o 
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ended it by adding: ‘“ However, 

that does not absolve them from paying the 

penalty due to traitors.” 

_ The Indian approached Whipple and ex- 

_ amined his shoulder. The blood was clotted 

_ and obscured vision. He saw that he could 

not easily remove the shirt. Therefore, 

_ without a word of explanation, he drew the 

__ knife from his belt and slit the sleeve. 

! For an instant Whipple thought that per- 
haps his last moment had come, and he 
braced himself bravely to meet it. On his 
discovery that Surefoot was attending him 
in the capacity of a nurse and not as an 
executioner Black Dan could not help heav- 

ing an audible sigh. Surefoot smiled com- 

_ prehendingly. : 

“Don’t fear, Mr. Whipple,” said he. 

‘You are of considerable importance to me 

alive—at least for the present.”” He turned 

to one of his followers and spoke swiftly a 

few words in Cree. In a moment a roll of 

linen and a birchbark receptacle of an oint- 
ment that looked like axle-grease, smelled 
like peppermint and soothed the raw flesh 
like ether, were produced and Surefoot was 
applying both to the torn ligaments. 
“There!” said he at length when he was 
satisfied that the wound was_ properly 
dressed. ‘‘ Youll be right in a day or two. 

Only a surface cut.” 

He turned to the two nearest Crees and 

_ spoke in their tongue. They replied with a 

gesture indicating the clump of trees to the 

rear behind the spring where Ray and Phil- 

ippa were hiding. Seemingly satisfied for 

the moment Surefoot gave orders which in- 

dicated that the two young people were not 
to be disturbed immediately, and turned 
again to Whipple. 

“Vou are aware,” said he, “ that this is 

Cree land?” 

He gestured with a sweep that was one of 

- loving inclusiveness, taking in the far moun- 

- tains, the sunlit valley, the mysterious ridge 

and the gashed hillside from which the gold 

specks had been removed. 


with even calm. | 
AE ahs YORE half-breed spies? Why sneak in if you — 
as san impressive pause. Sar four ) 


« ee not,” the white man 
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«“ “Bike: way come in at : 


did not know the land belonged to us?” 
Black Dan realized with whom he was _ 
dealing and evidently resolved to talk man _ 
to man, ‘Look here, Jones,’ said he. | 
YOU re. aD. intelligent fellow, especially 
considering you’re a redskin.” a 
“ Thank you,” dryly responded Surefoot. _ 
‘¢ And there’s no use why we should buck — 
one another. 


going to protect me, one way or another, and 
youw’re going to get the worst of it 3 in the 
long run.’ 5 

The white man paused. There was no 
response. 


Surefoot looked him squarely in the eyes. _ 


“Your opinion of your own people is lower _ 


than mine,’’ he responded. 

“ What the—” 

“‘T mean,” Surefoot went on, “ that I be- 
lieve the government of the United States — 


will not uphold any one who comes into the ee 


reserved lands of the Crees against their pro 
test. And when it is known that you are 
digging for gold—” The Indian Dated, ; 
shrugging his shoulders. 

Whipple changed his tactics aaa 
“Come now,” he wheedled, ‘“‘ I may as well | 
tell you that this part of the Cree land © 
we’re on this minute is going to be lopped — 
off the rest by Congress. But that needn’t 


worry you. There’ll be enough left for all 
the Crees, and you'll be paid for what’s _ 


taken—paid enough to make you all rich. — 
The days of grab-without-paying are gone. | 
You Crees ll get a square deal all the way 
round—see?”’ | 
“Tf your entrance was legal, Be come 
with renegade Crees? Why sneak in, if 
your purpose is honest?” ; bic 

Surefoot spoke with judicial calm. 

Black Dan smiled insinuatingly. 

“You know well enough, the same as I 
do—don’t you—huh?” 

. Surefoot did not move a muscle ¢ or utter 
a syllable. 

“Tf you don’t know, take a guess.”’ 

© This was evidently Whipple’ s ultimatum, 

and he lapsed into a silence to match the 
Indian’s. 


e 


Now you know very well you 
can’t go up against old Uncle Sam. He’s © 


“Well, Theodore Jones,” he in- 
sisted, “‘ ain’t I handin’ you Straight goods?” — 


: _ camp with its tents and paraphernalia. 


a t 


ae While I am ‘ puessing,? Mr. Whipple,” 
the captor continued, “ you and your friend 
will kindly step aside. Whatever your plan 
- is, I think I see the way to turn it against 
you. And you will not be long in doubt.” 

He motioned to his followers. They 
seized Whipple and Wood and led them 
aside into the bushes out of sight of the 
clump of trees about the spring and the 
At 
another sign they closed in on the hiding- 
place of Ray and Philippa. 


_ For some time Ray had been listening 
for further sound of firing. Hearing noth- 


ing, he was becoming alarmed. He was 


_ Just beyond earshot of the colloquy which 
- was occurring between Surefoot and Whip- 
ple. 

_ Philippa, in the security of his arms, ap- 

parently lost all further interest in the pro- 

ceedings. If Uncle Dan couldn’t see her 
safely out of the mess, surely Ray would. 

Such was Philippa’s momentary mental 
horizon. | 

However, this was rudely shattered by 


the appearance of Surefoot’s braves, who 


__ broke into the clump of trees, without warn- 
_ ing, and Seized them. 

_ Philippa shrieked. Ray tried to soothe 

her, for he recognized at least one of the 
Indians as belonging to Surefoot’s group. 
He tried to tell her that all was well, but 
she heard nothing. The fact that her arms 
were held by two red men, although they 
_ did wear the habiliments of semiciviliza- 
tion, seemed to shock her into a state of 
_ unreasoning terror. 
They were led into the clearing near the 
camp. There Surefoot in a few minutes 
came to them. At a sign from him his 
- scouts stepped back, freeing Ray and Phil- 
ippa. 

“Teddy!” Custer exclaimed, while Phil- 
ippa, looking from one to the other, grad- 
ually lost her terror-stricken appearance. 
Very slowly the identity of the newcomer 
was impressed on her. 

Custer completed her consciousness of 
the fact by saying: 

“Vou remember Teddy Jones, Philippa. 
It’s old Surefoot.”’ 
He didn’t know whether to go forward 


and offer his aaa or cele 


quired to remain where he is. 
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upbraiding his old college companion and 
adopting the excessively exaggerated ha- — 
ranguing methods of the football field, but 
something in the gravity of the situation 
deterred him. Solitude was all about them; 
death was in the air. 

Moreover, the indescribable poise aaa 
certainty af that alert, moccasined figure © 
put a quietus on any attempt at familiarity. 
Ray forced a laugh as he insisted: 

‘““ Come, Philippa, vag up! There is no 
danger.” 

In the long pause as she faced the three- 
feathered figure on the greensward of the 
leafy glen in the Rockies Philippa again 
saw, as in a dim glass, that evening at the 
promenade. when Ray had brought the 
dusky warrior to her; had left her alone 
with him in the conservatory. 

The repugnance she had felt then re- . 
turned now, only with trebled and quadru- 
pled force. All the race aversion of her 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors leaped to the surface 
of her skin as she blushed deeply and in- 
stinctively stepped back. 

Nor was the Indian unaffected. He his 


hhad faced the rifle of the white man, and 


whose calm was undeterred by any hazard 
of the wild, now felt. the condemnation of 
the paleface girl. There was a slight tight- 
ening of the lips and a slight closing of the 
eyes as he waited for her to speak. 

Her first words seemed irrelevant. 

““ Where is my uncle?” she asked. 

Surefoot found his tongue. His manners 
were those of the Ithaca drawing-room. 

“Your uncle is waiting.” 

“Take me to him.” She started for- 
ward. _ : 

Surefoot held up his hand. ; 

She stopped as if she feared she might get 
so near he could touch her. 

** Not yet,” said he. ‘‘ Your uncle is re- 
IT am sorry, 
Miss Horton, but my plans do not permit 
you to go to him.” 

Her eyes blazed wrathfully, but she 
turned on Custer. 

“Ray,” she demanded, “is this the Jn» 
dian who attacked us?” In her intona- 
tion of the word “ Indian” she voiced in- ~ 
tense disgust. 


4 
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: aes was graven. in ifoanies 
_. “You'll be arrested and tried—and con- 
_demned for this!” she exclaimed. 
Still he was silent. | : 
“ And I tell you this, even though I am 


_ tested, as though striving to convince him 
of his own iniquity. 

i Surefoot smiled ever so slightly. 

i “Your sense of melodrama, Miss Hor- 
ton,” said he, “is doubtless influenced by 


legend. ‘That is not strange. I would-like 
you to understand, however, that I am a 
_ chieftain of the Crees, duly elected by the 
tribe, and that all my acts are strictly in 
accord with tribal law.” 
: Slightly reassured, even against her own 
better judgment, she unconsciously took a 
_, step forward. ‘“ Then what do you intend 
— to do with us—with Ray and me?” she 
asked, but with a shade of conciliation in 
her voice. 
“ That,” said Surefoot, “ is a matter upon 
- which I have not yet had time to deliber- 
ate. However, I will inform you before the 
sun goes down.” : 


CHAPTER IX, 
HOSTAGES, 


‘VHILE the Indian chief stood before 

f his two latest captives his follow- 

: ers brought up Whipple and Wood. 

Ray and Philippa stood unbound. Each 

of the two white men had his hands tied 

securely behind his back. 

Philippa rushed to her uncle with a little 

cry of sympathy. She hovered over the 

- rough prospector with affectionate concern 

while he assured her that the pain was gone 
and that the wound was slight. 

_ Before further words could be spoken 
a distant sound broke the silence in the 
forest. It might have been the whir of a 
- partridge’s wing; it might have been the 

distant rumble of an airplane motor. It re- 
‘instant attention from the Crees; 


Si St A Sa es 


trices tien tions. 


here helpless in your hands,” she still pro- 


the story-book Indian whom you know in. 


a eu - glanced fosee one to saioiinck ptt 


‘s and drew themselves. into 
All turned _—* Sur oe 


TOO 

- The chief uttered a few rte in 1 his 
native dialect, to’ which his followers lis- 
tened intently. The last of these then 
stepped aside and drew the bow with which — 
he had been shooting the arrows. Rapidly pe 
he fitted another arrow to the bow; then, — 
instead of firing it, he twanged the — 
against its feathered end. 

The resulting sound was precisely a 
that just heard. It might have been the _ 
whir of a partridge or the far-off whiz ok 
a high-flying motor. Evidently a signal, — 
it was promptly answered, but this time ce 
from near by. te 

In a moment there appeared, coming 
down the ridge from the mysterious gulch, © 
a file of Indians. Each wore two black — 
feathers im his hair. Ray counted them; _ 
there were six. He wondered about the | 
feathers, as Surefoot was wearing three and 


his followers one each. Apparently the 


newcomers were of intermediary rank. . 
This was promptly indicated by the man= — 
ner in which they were greeted by the — 
Crees guarding the four whites. They _ 
stepped back, extending their hands, esi a 
up, but neither offered for shaking nor up; 
lifted in the formal Indian manner. The | 
newcomers turned toward Surefoot with a | 
similar greeting, which he So -< 
gravely with a bow of the head. : ne 
He then swiftly uttered a few words to =. 
his followers and left them to join the new= 
comers. Leading them aside, he disap- — 
peared behind the clump of trees which had 
previously sheltered Ray and Philippa. ? 
This left the whites in charge of the 
Crees, who stood off a few paces, silently on 
guard. ane 
Whipple spoke to Wood. “It’s the 
council the Panther told us about.” - 
Wood nodded his agreement. eae 
“What council?” Ray asked, coming 
nearer to them. Oe 
The Crees evidently did not mind a cons _ 
ference which excluded them. They aps 
peared to be satisfied if the four remained — 
in their sight. It was not certain that t ey 
understood any but their own tongue. — 
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“These red devils imitate their oie 


betters and make out to do things by com- 


‘mittees and spokesmen and that sort of 


thing,” Black Dan explained. 


‘From what I have always heard,” Ray 


- commented, “ their parliamentary methods 
~ antedate the white men’s.” 


‘* Nonsense!’’ Wood ejaculated. 
_ “They go back several thousand years.” 


Ray found himself involuntarily champion- 


ing the dusky warriors. 


“Not them teetotalest savages of ’em all. 


Maybe the Utes went back a little bit, but 


not these Crees. 


Why, they eat with their 


a fingers,” Whipple insisted. 


“ Just the same whatever they do will be 


r according to the law and the prophets— 


their own law and their own prophets.” 
“This Surefoot is no prophet—he’s a 


| blamed tough customer, a tarnal, cruel, 


sneaky savage—nothin’ else.” 


Black Dan 
looked around to see if his remark was un- 
derstood by the guards. 


gave no heed. 


- Philippa, heartened by her uncle, gave 
reply to Custer. “I don’t see how you 
can endure anything they say or do,” she 
protested. ‘“ They’re so—so—creepy!”’ 
She had exhausted her vocabulary and 


, meee her shoulders in disgust. 


While the whites were discussing them 
ihe members of the Cree council, a few rods 
away, were settling the fate of the four. 
There was a judicial calm and a judicial 


- majesty about the gathering. Surefoot sat 
oi > the. center, 


while the six squatted 


about him, on their heels, in a semi-circle. 


- gument. 


_ group waiting outside. 


He was a few feet removed from the others 
and on a slight eminence. Each spoke 
guardedly and with grave concern for the 
opinions and gestures of each of the others. 
Only the guttural, monosyllabic Cree was 


employed. | 


After the six had expressed their opin- 


ions, during which Surefoot said nothing, 


but weighed calmly all that was uttered, 
the three-feathered chief delivered his ar- 
It was received in the spirit of a 
decision from the bench by the six coun- 
cillors, who promptly accepted it as final. 
Accordingly Surefoot nodded to the 
farthest of the six, who rose and went to the 
Presently he re- 
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They evidently | 


enema, fenciays the ia Whipple re 4 
reluctant arm. The prospecior was. thrust 
into the center of the group. 

Surefoot spoke. 

““ Whipple,” said he, ‘‘ the sane af the 
Crees has duly heard your case. Our one 


purpose is to defend our lands from white 


invasion. We have no desire to harm you, 


- fput if it becomes necessary to take your 


life to achieve our object we will not hesi- 
tate.” og 
He paused to observe the effects of his 
words. Whipple stood stolidly silent. 
“We know who you are. We know your 
methods. We know your confederates. 


Until this hour we. have taken judgment 


against none but men of Indian blood. All 
men of pure white blood can still be spared 
if you follow our directions. Do you un- 
derstand?” 

Surefoot waited for a reply from Whip- 
ple, who finally said, defiantly: ‘“ How do 
I know what yow’re driving at?” . 

“Then I will tell you more plainly. The 
council has decided to release the young 
white, Custer, and the white girl, Miss Hor- © 
ton. They will be escorted in safety to the 
edge of the reservation and then given safe 
conduct back to their own people. You 
and your confederate Wood will be held 
here.” 

“Huh!” grunted Black Dan. 

“It will then be the purpose of Custer,” 
continued Surefoot, “ to proceed to Wash- 
ington and there to confer with your politi- 
cal agents, who will be informed that unless 
the bill you have placed in Congress is 
withdrawn you and Wood will be killed. 
Now do you understand?” 

Whipple had winced at the stilleto disses 
ness of the Indian’s announcement, but he 
tried to laugh in reply. 

“You’ve a romantic imagination, Sure- 
foot,” ‘he responded. ‘I haven’t any pow- 
er with Congress, and I don’t know that 
there’s any bill there such as you say there 
is. Besides that, your whole idea is ab- 
surd. The best thing you can do, if you 
want to save your neck, for the soldiers 
ain’t more’n fifty miles from here, is to let 
us go quick as God ’Il let you.” 

“You have the power,” Surefoot went 
on, quietly. “And unless you use it to 


5 Fin ala 
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ge There, m Surefoot replied eneltly? ig ‘you 
have expressed it—hostages is the word.” 
He spoke to the nearest Cree, and, in an- 
other moment Ray was brought before 
them. 

Surefoot informed Ray in the fewest pos- 
sible words of the council’s decision. Ray 
turned to Black Dan bewildered. The pros- 
pector shook his head. Ray was unable to 
make out just what wasmeant. He turned 
to the Indian protestingly. 

-“T can’t do it, Teddy,” he explained. 
“Why, don’t you see, I don’t know any of 
Mr. Whipple’s friends in Washington? I 
mever met him before yesterday. And 
would they take the word from me—a word 


so important as this? And is it wise in 


your own interest to force this matter? 
Wouldn’t the Washington people have the 
military down on you here, on the run, once 
they got wind of what was doing?” 

“T have no fear of that,” Surefoot bland- 
ly replied. ‘But perhaps you are right 
about your lack of acquaintance. In that 
event we will turn to Whipple’s confeder- 
ate.” Again he spoke a single Cree word 
and one of his followers leaped to obey. 

In a moment Wood appeared, led as had 
been Custer. 

Wood was informed of the scheme, and 
of his duties. He looked slyly toward Whip- 

ple to see if he could get a line on the ac- 
tion he should take. He caught the for- 
bidding look in Black Dan’s countenance, 
and turned to the redskin. 

: “Can’t prove it by me,” was all he said. 
a Surefoot merely darted a single glance 
toward one of the members of the council. 

In an instant Wood felt his wrists twisted 

_ as if in a vise. An involuntary cry burst 
from his lips. As swiftly his hands were 
a released, and he stood free. 

: “‘ Looke here, white man,” said Surefoot. 
“J want no more of your nonsense. I shall 
not ask you whether you will or whether 
you won’t. You will be conducted to the 
edge of the reservation. There you will 
be freed, together with Custer and the girl. 
vil then t ‘be given two weeks in which 


to make the journey to Washington and — 
ne pebaray 
in’ with word that the bill is dead, then Whip- _ 


If you are not back in two weeks: : 


ple here—” He finished the sentence with | . 
an eloquent gesture of passing his sees oie - 
across his windpipe and casting his cae 
heavenward. : 
“And do Philippa and I go out, ee 
Custer demanded, looking toward Surefoot 
without the slightest question of his au- ee 
thority. oe 
“ Ves.” a 
“TJ am afraid she won’t go without her : 
uncle.” ae 
“ Her uncle will tell her that he is obliged. : 
to stay and stake out his claim, and to as- | 
sure her that all is well. If he refuses to do 
this he will, anyway—” < 
Again the gesture, again the cloguent 2 
silence. ee 
Surefoot beckoned him aside. When the : 
two stood alone, out of sight and hearing of — 
both Indians and white men, the Cree chief — 
said: “‘ It is best that the woman be out of — 
this quickly. Don’t you understand?” 
‘“Danged if I do!” Custer expostulated, 
“Tm willing to protect her with my life, — 
but I feel like a babe in these woods. If 
she leaves her uncle, and you—if I leave : 
you I feel we are lost.” ‘ 
“While I live” — Surefoot oud ae 
closing his eyes, so that their inner meaning _ 
might not be read by the inquisitive white — 
man—‘ while I live she is in no —— i 
but—” 3 
Now he looked at Custer directly oid ins | 
tently. “Tam only mortal,” he concluded, oe 
“and my post is hazardous.” | ae 
Ray, still unconvinced, said nothing, a 
til Surefoot added, in a whisper: “My atic ; 
cessor may not be so generous.” s 
Was Surefoot the noblest or the oe : 
cunning of selfseeking men? This question — 
now began pounding at Ray’s brain. It | 
was destined to be uppermost there for a — 
long time. He decided, however, to accept — 
him at his own valuation, as a friend. 
What else could he do, under the circum- — 
stances? 
“ Very well,’ ‘i rem he. : 
start?” . 
“* At once.” . ie 
Whipple culledby was ehaneisichly im- 


. eens aes E 


Mis 


ae pressed with the praviy of the sidauien 
and with the necessity of playing convinc- 


: _ ingly the part he had been assigned by the 
_ Cree chief. He told Philippa that she must 
- go back with Ray and Harvey Wood while 


the remained to stake out the claim he had 


; come to secure. 


At her fluttering apprehension about the 


Indians he laughed, asserting now that 


Surefoot was his friend. ‘‘ He’s a good In- 
_ dian,” Black Dan stoutly proclaimed. ‘“ Of 
- course he never should have shot up our 
guides, but, after all, that was their private 
- misunderstanding. No reason why we 
should carry it on. Be a good girl, now, 
and Harvey Wood ’Il take care of you—if 
_ that young rapscalion of a city feller don’t 
know how.” 
In thirty minutes they were ready to go. 
- Surefoot accompanied them in person a 
short space on the way, sending two of his 
men on to guide them all the journey back. 
When they came to the parting of the 
ways Surefoot stood aside in the trail for 
the party to pass. Ray and Philippa came 
last. She tripped along the way lightly, 
while he gazed gravely on her as she went 
and barely inclined his head. A few rods 
further on she turned impulsively. There 
he still stood, gazing silently after them. 


- She waved her hand. He made no further 


: move until they were lost to sight. 
An hour later Philippa said to Ray: 


- * What an uncanny man is your Teddy 


- Surefoot! I’m not sure yet whether he is a 
good or a bad Indian.” 
“ He’s the biggest man I ever knew!” 
Ray replied. 
_ “ Anyway, he’s an Indian,” Philippa 
concluded, as if that were the last word. 
“A full blood!” Ray proudly punctu- 


ated, as if that was the unanswerable argu- 
ment, and one which he had unconsciously 


assimilated. ‘‘ A full blood—and a chief!” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE END OF THE TRAIL. 


HEY traveled rapidly for the rest of 
that day, five in the party — Ray, 
Philippa, Harvey Wood and the two 

Crees. Their course was along a valley 
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floor over which need the seamy -gulches B 


of the Rockies. 


They were still rather hich in altitude, | 


for the timber predominated in spruces, 
balsams, pines and firs. Thus the air was 
impregnated with vitalizing odors, and they 
proceeded as if on wine laden currents. 

Perhaps the presence of Philippa had 
something to do with the happiness of Ray. 
He felt that the supreme moment of his 
life had come. 

For several hours they proceeded, thus, 
without comment. One Indian led the way. 
Then came Harvey Wood, followed by 
Philippa and Ray, usually walking together 
except when the trail narrowed so as to 
compel them to go single file. The second 
Indian closed the rear at a distance discreet 
as well as respectful. 


Some strange alchemy was at work with- 


in the girl. Something had caused, or was 
causing, her to change in her attitude to- 
ward Ray. Until this very moment he had 
never felt other than secure in the thought 
that she liked him. During their school- 
days this had been manifest on many oc- 
casions. Later he had never been per- 
mitted to doubt it. 

The only doubt in his mind, up to that 
moment, was one concerning himself. Had 
he the right to care for her? , Could he per- 
mit himself, with his ambitions, and intend- 
ing to pursue the perilous career of an 
aviator, the luxury of linking his life with 
hers? Until recently the answer had always 
been in the negative. 

The previous twenty-four hours, how- 
ever, had easily placed a period to the only 
time of doubt and perplexity. Fate seem- 
ingly had solved their problems, and while 
she lay in his arms in the little clump of 
trees neither had said a word. She had 
merely lain like a tired babe on his breast, 
while he felt that he could defy the world 
for one moment so precious. 
that she had been his and must continue 
his forever. 

Yet he had not said any of this. Some- 
how it did not seem necessary. Circum- 
stances said it; words were superfluous. 

For a time during this blessed morning 
he felt that the same unspoken accord held 
them in a bliss of union; a union of senti- 


It seemed . 


Deis 


d limb for the moment. — 
_ Along in the forenoon, however, he noted 
a change. She no longer brushed against 
his side as they walked. When his ‘Mand 
- sought hers her hand was not there. Sev- 
: eral times when he spoke her thoughts 
seemed wool-gathering and she did not 
. promptly answer. 

3 At first this baffled him; then he was 

nettled. 

Once abruptly he broke in on her. 
penny—” he coaxed. 

“T was thinking how that mountain peak 
seems so near and yet it has been the same 
distance ever since we started,” she replied; 
too: quickly, he thought. 

“ Tl bet it was —— else, and I can 
guess it.” 

“No.” She shook ‘ian head sturdily. 

“You were thinking that your aunt will 
be astonished to hear how we met again— 
and wondering if she will approve.” 

Again she shook her head. 

“ Then what was it?” 

She shrugged her shoulders, disdaining a 
reply, ignoring the fact that he had im- 
peached her word, accepting the recogni- 
tion of an infidelity in thought. 

He had no method of defining the cause 
of her attitude. The day was the same day 
of cerulean blue and white. The birds sang 
the same songs; the woodchucks scampered 
the same scampers; the breezes were as soft 
and the sunlight as golden. . 

Yet now he wondered if they watle ever 
escape alive. He looked at the Indian in 
front and saw in him a renegade. He 
- looked at the placid redskin closing the 
rear and saw in him a designing villain. 
The broad plodding back of Harvey Wood 
became suddenly an obstacle to happiness 
and freedom. 

He said nothing to reveal that such were 
his feelings, and there was a long silence, 
when, finally, Philippa ended with a re- 

mark that may have been at random, and 
_ which may have been in answer to Ray’s 
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it Who?” 


“ Surefoot, of course.” 
(ee Oh! ) 
“ Teddy Sunefoot! Sine died: 
thought wistfully. he 
“Have you been thinking of him all this ae 
time?” oe 
“ Um—huh!” oe 
“T thought you said it was the distance oe 
of the mountains.” ee 
“We-ll, ye-es, and of the oes who f is ie 
like them.” ans 
Ray felt baffled. Unaware of any: of es . 
subtleties of the feminine likes and dislikes ne 


pa 
He ae 
ee 


he really had no actual interest in Philip- 


pa’s feelings toward Surefoot, but the rift 
in the conversation seemed to offer a point _ 
of contact as they jogged along. N — ae 
seemed aware of any danger. Zz 
“ But you didn’t like him stents 3 9 
“ We-ell?” 
‘Nor this morning. What has changed: Om 
your mind?” 
“TI guess it’s because he is like those a 
mountains. Yesterday I was near him, and 
this morning, too. Then he seemed rough, 
unpleasant, ugly. Now I’m away from _ 
him and—well— 
as the sun falls on them across that valley?” _ 
There was a saucy gleam in her eye as 


she laughed in Ray’s perplexed counte- _ 


nance. Even the Indians turned to ox . 

her gravely. Ni 
“T like old Surefoot. I’ve always Wiked: uN 

him. I haven’t changed, but, somehow, it — 


don’t seem right for you to hate him one — 


minute and turn around and idolize him the x 
next.” The aviator spoke seriously, = 
The answer was a very merry laugh. 
“ Don’t you think it’s safe forme tolikehim 
now that we’re going away fromhim?” | 
“Of course. Why not?”’ 
“Tt is you who objected.” ee 
This angered Ray. “I didn’t object. & 
never objected,” he Se 3 
“Tt seemed to annoy you.” ae 
“Nothing annoyed except. that —. 
seemed so happy an hour ago until you — 
brought him into it.” | 
“But we've left him,” 
lightly. 
“Oh,” he grumbled, “ in your eas: 
I mean.” 


she insisted, et 


Aren’t the peaks lovely _ 


around her waist. 


fell. 


oo DOr. 


380: 


pie Om ag you wanted to know what I was” 
he thinking. 4 


“T wanted to oun ala had isoeurted 2 
to mar the most perfect morning of my 


life.” 
bas Ee said this with a despair almost tragic. 
ee It caused her instantly to relent, and to 


_ place her hand affectionately on Ray’s arm. 


He seized the hand in his and drew her 
tensely to his side. His other arm slipped 
She did not resist, and, 
for an instant, they stood still in the path, 


until they realized that the Cree who had 
been coming along at a distance of fifty 


_ yards was almost on top of them. 
Then, without a word, they resumed 
- their march. 

- Almost at the same instant two rifle shots 

_ rang out from a neighboring copse of trees. 

_ The Cree behind them dropped to the 


earth. Ray and Philippa, hand in hand, 


paused, bewildered. 

The broad back of Harvey Wood, visible 
just ahead of them as it strode on through 
an elderberry patch, suddenly heaved for- 
ward and disappeared. 

From farther on in front, evidently’ from 
the leading Cree, came pouring a succession 

of rifle shots. T he direction of the smoke 


| indicated they were aimed at something in 


the mountainous growths stretching above. 

It seemed strange that neither Philippa 
nor Ray should be singled out in this at- 
- tack, for they were in the most exposed 
position of the five members of the party. 
Tt happened that just then they were in a 
cleared space where the juniper weeds 
stretched on all sides of them, while the 
Cree who had fallen in the rear had been 
partially concealed by a cottonwood tree 
round which he was proceeding when he 
At the same time Wood and the Cree 
in front were almost obscured by tall tim- 


Ray realized that they were easy targets 
for any one concealed in the woods, and 
that if it proved to be an ambush which had 
surprised them they had no hope at all of 
escape. Yet the only thing to do was to 
rush for cover as quickly as possible. This 
he proceeded to do, dragging Philippa. after 
him by the hand. 


“Quickly!” he said. ‘“ This must be 
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some of SurbleaPs 5 men ‘ah dont know we Oe: 
are under his protection.” | a 

“But he promised us no ane cant on 
come—.”’ she protested, as if unwilling to 
believe there was any danger. 

“You heard the shots!” Ray exclaimed. 

“They may be from hunters.” 

“* We'll see.” 

The forest was again silent, but with an 


ominous dread, as the two plunged on in the 


direction of the disappearance of Harvey 
Wood. They came to the point where he 
had last been seen. There was no one visi- 
ble, nor apparently any means of knowing 
just where he went. Ray raised his voice 
and shouted. Echo was the only answer. 

Then Philippa shrieked, and Ray rushed 
to her side. Well she might. She had 
stumbled and had fallen over the body of 
the foremost Cree. Ray stooped and felt 
of his heart. It was still fluttering, but in 
that moment ceased, and was still. 

“‘ Dead!” said the aviator as he drew the 
shuddering girl aside. | 

Then they heard a moan from a ledge 
that spread below them under a declivity 
down which the trail plunged at that point. 
Peering over Ray thought he distinguished 
the form of their companion. He was for 
leaping quickly down, but Philippa pleaded | 
not to be left alone, so he helped her down, 
from rock to rock, from tree root to tree 
root, until they had reached a creek bed © 
perhaps thirty feet below. 

There they came upon Wood, his head 
lying near the stream. He was rolling in 
agony. 

‘Are you shot?” Philippa inquired as 
she pillowed his head in her lap while Ray 
brought some water. Curiously her fear 
and nervousness had quite disappeared. It 
seemed to require only this hurt of her 
companion to bring her to her senses and to 
make her forget the possibility of danger. 

“JT d-don’t know,” Wood feebly mut- 
tered. ‘ Dang them Cree beggars. I’d ’a’ 
got ’em if the root hadn’t give under me.” 

Ray swiftly examined the white man’s 
body, and shortly announced that there 
was no evidence of a wound. Instead there 
was a gash in the head and already the 
right leg, near the thigh, was swollen enor- 
pipet 


ire x 1 hie: which ns came, “hes rifle 

- ety: and expecting a fight. But, on the 

crest of the gulch, he had stepped on a 

dried root which broke with his weight and 

precipitated him to the creek below. The 

_ fall had wrenched and broken his leg and 

- had also stunned him. 

The hardy prospector recovered swiftly 
under the ministrations of Philippa, who 
made him comfortable on a mound of moss, 
though he soon announced, after examining 
his leg: “ It’ll be a month ’fore I can walk. 
Now, where’re them skunks of Crees? Boy, 
go an’ look!” | 

Ray obeyed, and found the second in the 
trail, just where he had seen him drop at 
the first fire. He was as dead as his mate 
in front. Both had been shot through the 
heart. No bullets had been wasted. In 


hat P taneuannes had been unerring. Ra: 
hastened back to Wood with the news. — 


“ Now what ‘ll become of Black Dan?” 
he demanded. ‘‘ With me in this condi+ 
tion—can’t fave and bound to get to 
Washington an’ back inside o’ two weeks?” : 

Philippa looked at him wide-eyed. This 
was the first time she had heard of her 
uncle’s peril, yet she seemed not to. make 
any note of the revelation. " 

“But how will we get oxi aca a 
guide—and who knows but they'll on on 
us at any minute?” : oe 

“They could have done that weatine: = 
it had been their plan,’ Ray remarked, — 
“They have evidently reserved a more ex- _ 
citing finish for us: What do you think oe 
your friend Surefoot now?” « ae 

Philippa’s eyes flashed. “It was not 
Surefoot!” she asserted. “I know aiden 2 a 

Ray laughed. “Oh! You believe in him _ 
now—eh?” he said, slowly. “I wonder | 
what brought you to that frame of hencon ie 


(To be continued NEXT WEEK.) | Deane 


O Christine it seemed that she had 
never heard “‘ La Bohéme”’ sung so 
gloriously as it was that night. The 

début of a new soprano sent a vibrant cur- 
rent of passion coursing through the veins 
of the familiar music, renewing its lyric 


message of love. The brilliant audience 
forgot its own brilliancy, and surrendered 
itself in one of those rare moments of emo- 
_ tional tumult—one of those outbursts of en- 
= thusiasm — enesiaees the a 


- music. " Christine Ss alia Gaia, fairly tin- 


3 ie a 


a er Bell 


gled bias the parted dun-colored Suntan 
fell after the third act, with repeated calls _ 
and volleys of applause. How many calls 
had there been? She had only the vaguest — O 
idea; she only knew that she had been e 
quite carried away in enthusiasm. 

Even now—as the footlights grew ein ys 
tantly dim, and the gilt and crimson cafon 
of the Metropolitan emerged from the fairy- _ 
land created by the music—she was scarcely _ 
aware of her surroundings. She sank back _ 
in her chair, her breath still quickened, and 
her dark eyes glowing with excitement. — 


count in matters of feeling. 


me 


“ Wasn’t it ecduisite?” she murmured at 


‘ ~ last, turning to her companion, clasping her 
_ gloved hands in an ardent little gesture, 
amore expressive than any words could pos- 


 gibly be. 

Ralph Marklin nodded without emotion. 
“ Charming,” he admitted. 

Ralph was not given to enthusiasm. 
- When he said “ Charming,” he had gone 


about as far as his vocabulary ever carried 
him. 


It was an extremely well-groomed 
word, and for that reason he used it fre- 
quently, making it serve for all occasions. 
_ Excessive emotion and _ superlatives of 
speech were rigorously avoided in the Mark- 
din code. Ralph’s applause had been re- 
stricted to the first, third, and fifth curtain 
’ calls; anything beyond that he would have 
considered for himself a glaring breach of 


g correctness—a touch of plebeian excitement 
- of which he would not for worlds be guilty. 


- His carefully manicured fingers, at which 


he had glanced with approval several times 


during the preceding act, were far from tin- 
gling at the present moment, and he saw 
no reason why they should. Ofcourse, he 
was generous enough to concede, it was 


7 _ different with Christine; she was a girl. 


Women were not held to such strict ac- 
They had 
to have a certain amount of emotional thrill 
—and especially Christine. 

-“ Charming,” he repeated. 

Secretly, he had hoped his companion 
wouldn’t be quite so carried away; it al- 
ways made her so much more difficult when 


it came to the intermissions, and he had to 
- maintain his end of the social exchange. 


_ Ralph never knew, on such occasions, just 
what kind of conversational tangent Chris- 


tine might take during the fifteen-minute 


interval, particularly if she had been capti- 
vated by the music, or by a certain singer, 
or by a colorful costume, or any one of a 
hundred details in connection with the per- 
formance which chanced to appeal to her. 
_ From previous experiences, Ralph realized 


- that he was in for another difficult quarter 
of an hour; 


it made him uncomfortable. 
Why couldn’t the girl simply follow his ex- 
-ample—accept opera because it was the 
proper thing, and not make it the excuse for 
an emotional orgy? Why couldn’t she hold 
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heel loot, as es did, eases i sheng ee 


swayed like an Italian bootblack, saturated 
with frenzy and garlic? 


Ralph sighed a sigh of resignation, he 


cause he knew—also from previous experi- 
ence—that there was no answer to his ques- 
tionings. 

Well, anyway, Christine looked her love- 
liest to-night. That was something! He 
drew back: a little in the comfortable chair 
of their parterre -box—it was his family 
possession—gazed across at the opposite 
tier, and got more of a thrill out of the 
consciousness that Christine’s radiant beau- 
ty drew many an admiring glance in their 
direction than he had contrived to extract 
from all the operatic exaltation of a life- 
time. ‘The sorrows and the love of Mimi 
and Rodolphe seemed very remote, but a 
pretty girl was close at hand, and Ralph’s 
immaculately starched bosom swelled with 
a touch of masculine pride. Perhaps if 
Puccini had known Christine, and known 
that she was to listen to his exquisite strains, 


he would have done a better job—a job that — 
even Ralph Marklin, of the old New York | 


Marklin family, would have capitulated to. 

At any rate, he was Christine’s escort, 
and he was pleased to bask in the radiance 
of her presence. If only she wouldn’t insist 
upon bringing up intellectual subjects— 
which frightened him even more than they 
bored him! 

‘‘ By the way, Ralph, did you ever read a 
society romance? - I really think you ought 
to—now and then.” 

Christine’s sudden question brought him 
face to face with his apprehensions. 

“Should I?” he asked, lamely, and 
paused to adjust a cuff with its correct pearl 
and platinum link. 

Nothing had been said about romances 
so far that evening. But such was Chris- 
tine’s characteristic way of launching a con- 
versation. Ralph’s brows were puckered. 
Oh, why did he ever take her places—even 
if she was beautiful? He was forever get- 
ting beyond his depth, and he didn’t enjoy 
the sensation. Once, in a burst of confi- 
dence, he had as much as told her that she 


wasn’t quite his ideal, because she “ made 


him use his brain when he was with her.” 


He couldn’t understand, at the time, why 


—that ends tip. 
Ralph looked up when the cutt was ar- 
ged to his satisfaction. 

_“T always rather fancied, you know, that 
ciety romances were quite stupid,” he ob- 
served cheerfully. 

_ Christine shook her head emphatically, 
_ and a stray lock of hair circled over her 
_ forehead. To Ralph it looked like an en- 
_ticing little question mark. 

“ Not all of them are,’ she said. 
even a stupid book might surprise you.” 

_ “T dare say,” Ralph agreed tentatively. 


seit pay ei neo 


re} 


; they written more for people that never get 


| into society?” He looked up hopefully after 


_ voicing this implied exemption. 

_ For a moment he thought himself safely 

_ past the unwelcome conversational vista 

_ which Christine had opened up. He adored 

her, of course, but he did prefer convention- 

al talk—especially at the opera. Opera 

was chiefly tolerable because of the pleasure 

_ of sitting beside her, close enough to touch 
her, even when she was—as she seemed to 
be now—mental miles away. 

_ . But Christine was not to be diverted from 

- the subject. 

“Tf you were to take a course in society 
fiction, Ralph,” she went on, giving her 
words captivating emphasis by laying the 

_ tip of her feather fan upon his sleeve, 
*you’d quickly discover that this box— 
your family box, all these boxes, in fact— 

are haunted!” 

_ Ralph suppressed an involuntary shiver. 

“Haunted?” he repeated vaguely. Then 
added, with a burst of ardor: “ Well, I'd 
haunt a box myself, Christine, if I thought 
Id find you there.” 

_ “TJ don’t mean that they are haunted by 

the spirits of real people,” the girl went 
on, ignoring the flattery. ‘They are 

- haunted by the ghosts of the novelists’ 

heroines. Nearly all the society fiction I re- 

__ member ever having read allows the heroine 

at least one evening at the Metropolitan— 
ne night of opera. As a rule, the girl 
ses through a great emotional crisis 


, fairs i oate Hibhe, ‘It’s dette uk all sorts ae 
, of things can happen to her while she’ s here. vee 
- Ostensibly listening to the music.”” bite 


(14 But - 


_ “But aren’t society novels—well, aren’t, 


ile occupying one of the parterre boxes © 


Marklin ee ene sympatheti- — 
cally. en 
“You mean they really don’t listens? 
“ Not any better than some of the — ae 
box-holders.” 1 

Ralph shifted ae subject. Ae 

“What do they talk about?” he asked. hae 

Christine was silent a moment. _ mee 

“A great many’ things,” she said at last. Be 


“Love, life, destiny—all in tense, copy- _ 


righted conversations. Strange, too, there : 


is always a box at the disposal of the society ae 
novelist; he can bring his heroine into a _ 
parterre box without a ‘by your leave’ to | 
Whenever he happens to require _ 


any one. : 

an opera setting the Metropolitan awaits — 

him. It’s a wonderful arrangement!” —_ 
Poor Ralph’s brain had passed the point _ 


of saturation, but he still vainly sought te 


follow the thread of Christine’s fancy—a _ 
pursuit which was all the more difficult be- _ 


cause of the distraction which he found in 
watching the exquisite effect of contrast 


of Christine’s bright-hued fan, resting for _ 
a moment against her white throat. e 


“Sort of a beastly intrusion—all that, oe 


eh?” he ventured, feeling he ought to say, . 
something intelligent. on 
“ Perhaps—but I hope you saute: resent : 
it.” The girl’s eyes twinkled. = 

‘“‘ Not in the least,” Ralph replied mag- Os 
nanimously. 


““ After all, Ralph, the novelist. ces a 
bends the golden horseshoe to his own de- _ 


vices. Perhaps he doesn’t differ much from: x 
you and me in that respect.’ Moa 
Marklin was trying so hard to decipher - 

her meaning that he blinked. 
“ Well, Christine,” he plunged, “ all I : 


can say oe the ‘Govelicns are as happy : . 
bringing their heroines ‘Rete as I am in 


bringing you—”’ 


‘< Sometimes ’’—she shattered his half- < : 
uttered compliment without remorse— 
“ sometimes I think the heroines of fiction . | 


get a great deal more out of life than we = 
do.” oe 
That’s the trick of the novelist, "1 Ralpt a 
announced, confidently. | 

“‘In a way—yes,” she agreed. 


: « But the a 


gah 


: point is? they are were to appear aa . 


alive. Something is always happening to 
them, emotionally. They don’t come here 
simply to be seen; they come for some 
sort of emotional experience.” 

“ But you always seem to have an emo- 
tional experience,”’ Ralph protested. 

“A thrill—that’s all. Something that 


comes from the music and the voices and 


the lights—not from life itself. But these 
_ heroines of romance—you never are made 
to feel that they are just here because it’s 


the correct place to be at this hour, digest- 


ing their dinner fashionably so that they’ll 


oe be hungry —— for supper afterward at 


. the Ritz.” 

“Oh, well, we can pass up the Ritz to- 
night—if you'd rather.” 

_Ralph waited for some recognition of his 
2 its of accommodation, but none came. 
For a moment he entertained the idea of 
another flattering speech, but the disaster 
which his previous attempts had encoun- 
tered made him pause. Before he could 
work out the problem to a real solution his 
‘inspiration had vanished. He shrugged his 
perfectly tailored shoulders, and followed 


her gaze across the dull red distances of 


the Metropolitan. ‘ 
- She was not looking at the boxes opposite, 
he discovered, but was observing with 
dreamy eyes the thick fringe of humanity 
‘standing three deep behind the rail. These 
were the nightly lovers of opera who paid 
for the privilege of wedging themselves into 
positions of vantage, drinking in the music 
with their elbows pinioned by others as 
- eager as themselves. 
“I wonder,” said Christine in a eit 
voice—“ I wonder if there are phate down 
there, too.” 
“You mean—in that jam?” 
, ; cf Ves.” 
~ Ralph laughed. 
“Not much, I imagine.” 
“Why not?” She turned momentarily 
flashing eyes in his direction. 
_.. “ Not enough romance in that crowd to 
te suit your society novelist, I fancy.” 
~ “T should love to know,? the girl mur- 
mured almost in reverie. 
‘* Charming!” 
_ Ralph uttered his pet word with satirical 


though she had not heard him. | 


_ They’re not your kind.” 


its pa “Christine ant: on 
‘“T wonder what it would he’ like - 
stand up all evening in that throng, listen- 
ing to music. That would be touching eL 
bows with humanity, wouldn’t it? ‘And — 
I believe I should like to do that!” 5; 
“ Not really!” came from Ralph: in a 
shocked voice. 
“Why not?” she insisted. 
‘T never heard of such a thing,” declared — 
Marklin, as if that answered her question. 
Christine had never been so erratic, he — 
thought to himself, and now she had topped — 
it all off with this wild idea. “ Besides,” — 
he went on, “ that’s not your set, you know. 


She was unimpressed by this line of rea- 
soning. 

“It would be worth while, wouldn’t. it, 
even if they’re not my kind? Anyhow, 
I’m not really certain just what my kind © 
is, and ”—her eyes brightened with a flash — 
of decision—“ I’m’ going to try it—and find 
out! 2 

Ralph grew almost pale. 

“Good Heavens, Christine! Not now!” 

He had visions of her rushing headlong 
from the box, down the carpeted stairs, and 
crowding into the thronged aisle. And what 
made the picture all the more terrifying he 
couldn’t think what would be the proper, 
the correct, thing for him to do in such an 


ee ee ee ee 


emergency. His code didn’t cover such 


unaccountable actions. 

But Christine only laughed. 

‘No, I’m not going to disgrace you,” she 
said. “ I'll save it for another occasion.” 

He sighed his relief, and breathed a 
thankful prayer as the next act began im- 
mediately, cutting short any further dis- 
cussion. As for the girl, her customary ab- 
sorption in the music, her earlier interest 
in the voice and personality of the new 
soprano, were mingled now with other 
thoughts. With a curious thrill she found 
the spell of the opera dissolved i in formulat- 
ing a plan— . 

She found herself mentally selecting tote 
her wardrobe a certain plain, inexpensive 
blouse, and a certain tailored walking skirt. 


Yes, those would be just the thing! And — 


> Christine set forth for her adventure. 


_ Christine’s thoughts ed gee the 
_ pathos of Mimi, and at times she scarcely 
heard the music. Even Ralph, with his 
poor undeveloped powers of observation, 
was vaguely conscious of her abstraction. 


II. 
ON a crisp evening early in the next week, 


She 
had had her dinner in her room, to save 


the bother of dressing for it, and dismissed - 


her maid. To her mother she had given 
some plausible excuse to account for her 
absence during the evening, and Mrs. Tod- 
way—who was quite as puzzled, but not 
quite so alarmed, over Christine’s peculiar 
interests as Ralph Marklin—accepted it 
with a sigh of resignation. Perhaps Chris- 
tine was going to a radical lecture, or per- 
haps to some outlandish musicale—she often 
did such things. Mrs. Todway was too 
accustomed to these things to let them 
worry her. Even when she met Christine 
‘in the hall, and found her so plainly attired 
as to be almost disguised, she merely said, 
“TI hope you won’t have to be out too late, 
my dear. And do be careful.” 

Christine gave her mother a kiss. 

“ Are you taking the car?”’ Mrs. Todway 
asked. 

The girl shook her head. 

“Too plutocratic for to-night, mother,” 
she explained, and hurried out. 

She boarded the Elevated, as being more 
in keeping with the spirit of the “occasion. 
She stood on the platform going down- 
town—this was something which she seemed 
to recall that passengers were not supposed 
to do—but the air was so fresh and invig- 


orating. She felt so overflowing with en- 


ergy that a few more minutes of standing 
up counted as nothing. 

She got off at Forty-Second Street, and 
threaded her way through the jostling, chat- 
tering theater-going crowds. She wondered 
how many of them had ever done what she 
planned to do. Most of them, she im- 
va agined, were more intent upon movies than 
music. | nh ‘ 

_ Christine took en her position at the end 


the Broadway side of the opera house. The © 


doors had been thrown open to them some | 


time before, and the throng of hardy opera 


lovers who secure their posts early in order | 


to assure themselves of choice positions had 
already passed the door. Christine moved — 


forward slowly, past the sharp eyes of sev- 


eral policemen whose duty it is to see one 
the doctrine of “ first come, first served ”’ 


ok the already ach) punted line of ” 
prospective standees, hugging the wall on a 
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observed, until at last, with feet aati a . 


to smart with the cold and cheeks reddened _ 


by the wind, she reached the window. 


‘“ One, please,” she murmured, and it was” p 
all she could do to eon her teeth from _ 


chattering. 


Surrendering be “ general admission” 


ticket at the door, she found herself at last 
in the seething aicle: 
of standees had assumed surprising propor- 


Already the crowd 


tions, and for a few minutes she hung curi- _ 


ously on the fringe of the throng, wonder- 
ing what was the proper procedure. 


advantageous position. She smiled to her- 


‘She’ 
moved up and down the thick line, seeking _ 
a place where she might crowd into a more ~ 


self at the thought of the picture she must i 


be making, for all the world like that of a 
«timid little animal trying to find an BDA 


ing in a fence paling. ° 
Suddenly, with a start that almost be 


trayed her, she came face to face with sev- _ 
eral of her acquaintances—brilliant in eve- 


ning attire, and for once in their lives actu- 


ally on time—making their way toward | 


their seats in the orchestra. But they, in- 


tent upon themselves, failed to recognize the : : 


girl in the plain blouse and turban, and 
Christine, with a little sigh, averted her face 
until they had passed. Then she watched - 


them as they moved down the aisle to their 
seats, a thoughtful little smile playing about 


her red lips. It was like seeing oneself 


in a mirror—and having one’s reflection : 


casually turn and walk away. 

A sudden stir among those nearest the 
rail, a hush in the big auditorioum, as the 
conductor took his seat. Then the lights 
grew dim. With a little frantic squaring - 
of her shoulders, Christine elbowed her way 
into a place which looked less formidable 


than most, and with a little murmur of | 


986. 


ae, apology, stood on tiptoe for a precarious 


moment. 
‘How strange a crowd this was! 
At one side of her a foreigner jabbered 


excitedly. It sounded like Italian, but she 
could not be certain. He was dark-skinned — 
and black-eyed, and his suit—which would 
have been disclosed as a shrill and ungodly 


blue in the sunlight—was ill-fitting and un- 


pressed. Even in that packed crowed the 
_ fellow managed an occasional gesture. 


On the other side a sallow-cheeked music 
student—a girl with lifeless eyes and hair 
that fell in untidy, straight wisps from be- 
neath the brim of her hat—divided her at- 
tention between the stage and the boy who 
- stood next her. In appearance he was as 
sallow and unhealthy as she, with dark 
circles beneath his eyes and that pinched 
expression which comes to those who dwell 
in dark, ill-ventilated rooms, cut off from 
the sunlight. 
_ How different were these surroundings 
- from those to which she was accustomed! 
Here were poverty and shabbiness—the 
visible evidence of real sacrifice in order 
to place a little precious silver upon the 
altar of art. Christine looked about for 
some one who might be there from some 
motive of curiosity, but she alone seemed 
to represent that type. For a moment she 
almost wished she hadn’t come. 
- No one paid the slightest attention to her, 


: however, and the feeling of self-conscious- 


ness soon wore off. After all, she was just 
a standee like the rest of them, intent upon 
seeing as much of the stage as possible, 


and with just enough determination in her. 


_ pretty chin to hold her place, and not to be 
‘elbowed into a more disadvantageous posi- 
tion by some one else. The code of polite- 

ness was suspended by common consent, 

_ she quickly discovered. You had to assert 

your individuality with main strength. 
At last the curtains parted. 
~ Through some whim, which Christine 
hadn’t stopped even to explain to herself, 
_ she had chosen another night of “La 
_ Bohéme.” Perhaps she wanted to compare 

her emotions under the stimulus of the same 


musical inspiration; perhaps it was an un- 


conscious challenge to the familiar love 
‘story. 
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He, te Aca 
lifted by the sustained eloquence of orchi 
tra and voices, Christine forgot her sur 
The exquisite beauty of the — 


~ Caught i im the: surge nt the 1 music, 


roundings. 
score touched her soul—as much, or even 


“more, than it had the last time she heard 


it. Unconscious of the elbowing throng 
that wedged her about, unconscious of the 
feverish air and the oppressive deadness of 
the atmosphere, she was lifted on the wings 
of fancy. The lovely strains brought her a 
message of love more — than ever 
before. ay 

How deafening the applause was! 

As the first act came to a close, Christine 
found herself in the midst of a mad en- 
thusiasm that quite eclipsed her own ec- 
stasy. Here was none of Ralph’s restrained 
approval—restricted to the first, third and 
fifth curtain calls, but a delirium of hand- 
clapping that thundered in her ears and 


made her head ring. She glanced at the 


energetic hands near her, and suddenly real- 
ized that gloves were a blunder. She jerked 
hers off impatiently, and thrust them into a 
pocket. ‘Then she began to clap again, tak- 
ing the Italian—yes, he must be an Italian 
—as her model. Seeing the ardor of her en- 
thusiasm, he gave her an approving smile, 
in which his white teeth glistened. 


The first two acts passed quickly. Chris- | 


tine was afraid to give up her position, al- 
though she would have liked a glass of 


lemonade—even a cup of cold water. But 


she didn’t have enough confidence in her 
crowding ability to insure getting back 
where she stood, and so she decided not to 
risk it. There was a friendly post beside 
her, and she found its support increasingly 
welcome. 

Glancing about with eager eyes during 
the second intermission she was particularly 
struck with the zest with which those about 
her were waiting for the next act. They 
seemed not even to require the physical 
aid which she had availed herself of in the 
form of the friendly post. Their joy in the 
opera sustained them; their anticipation of 
its further unfoldment was sufficient insur- 
ance against fatigue. The music student 
was talking to her companion a 
with a new light in her eyes. The r 


had brought a touch of color to. her F pale i 


| 


ae | | 


_ ship of great music! 


of love. 


fs 


lian, with a eae it henner was hold: 
forth in animated discourse vith one of 


Well, if all these people could derive re- 


newed energy and kindled strength from 
listening to the music under these condi- 


tions, so could she! Perhaps it wasn’t 


romance she was discovering, after all, but 


a lesson in common humanity—in the kin- 
That was something 
an interminable round of box parties had 


never even hinted at. 


The third act. 
Again the spell of the music absorbed 


her whole being. Again the magic of the 


Opera—giving voice to the exalted moments 
Christine’s eyes grew dim, her 
breath caught in her throat. The exquisite, 
tender passages cast their spell’ over the 


- vast, dim auditorium, and seemed to hold 
: ~each individual heart in a responsive thrall. 


Christine scarcely realized when the act 
reached its climax. ; 

The curtains fell. 

Christine, too moved even to applaud, 


i stood with ‘trembling sha her eyes bright 
_ with tears. 


6 Bis: )”? ag 
The Italian voiced his approval in her 


ear; his broad palm came down upon her 


back with the velocity o of a hod of bricks. 
Carried away by the music, the sunny Nea- 


_ politan had forgotten for a moment in 
_ which direction his enthusiasm was descend- 
ing. The blow intended for his country- 


q 
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man had landed upon Christine’s frail 
shoulders. 

The girl’s first impression was that she 
was going to faint. Seeing Christine’s 
_ fright, the poor fellow apologized profusely. 
Christine rewarded him with a wan smile 


_ between gritted teeth. She was thinking 


desperately that she must not faint—and 


3 like a flash there crossed her mind the 


picture of herself being picked up by ushers, 
carried to the door, and dropped into one 
those clanging ambulances that looked 
rocery wagons, with a white-trousered 
ir something g—dangling his long 


corners. 


really was. 


ing in their sockets. 


Dizzy and weak, she forced her way 7 on 
certainly to the edge of the throng, and sat _ 7 
abruptly down on the carpet, leaning her 
throbbing head against the wall. Buoyed 
up by the music, she had not noticed her _ 


ebbing strength. Now she was too tired 


even to be angry over the impact with the 
Poor fellow, he hadn’t meant it! 


Italian. 3 
She glanced up at the opposite tiers of 
boxes, dimly visible. 


ghosts in the boxes! 


much like a ghost herself! Ralph had 


laughed at her fantastic idea—and now ~ 


she was a little inclined to laugh at herself. 
Or cry! 


Oh, why had she ever started out on thins - 
She wished she were home | : 
in bed. She realized that her turban was 


disarranged, but she lacked the energy to 
What did it 


ghost hunt? 


lift her hand to straighten it. 

matter? Perhaps her nose was shiny! _ 
The intermission was dragging to a close. 
One more act—could she stand it? 


“JT .shan’t leave!”’ she told herself dog- AG 


gedly. 
She set her teeth and oviened hee ae 


until the nails cut into the flesh, trying aut : 


to think of her utter weariness. 


A flotilla of dowagers bore down upon her . 
and swept past, their opera cloaks fanning __ 
She wondered if she had © 


her hot cheeks. 
ever been guilty of such maneuvers. 


She drew back out of the path of heedless 


heels. 


“‘T guess I’ll just sit out the last Bot 
“ That is, if I can manage. nee 
without being stepped on.” She closed her — 
eyes to ease her throbbing temples, and 
must have remained that way for several 
minutes, when a man’s voice, close to her i 
ear, startled her, and she found herself : 


she sighed. 


gazing up into a pair of frank, friendly eyes. — 


: f legs over the tailboard, and watching tosee 
that she didn’t fall out as they rounded the _ 
_ The mere horror of this thought _ 
gave her strength, and at the same time _ 
made her realize just how exhausted she 
Her head throbbed; her mus- 
cles ached, and her eyes seemed to be Dum , 


How remote they _ 
seemed, and how comfortable they must be! __ 
She smiled a little grimly as she thought of 
her conversation with Ralph Marklin. The _ 
Well, she felt very 


. q beg your ania *. the owner ‘oi the 


eyes was saying, “but there’s a ‘vacant 
seat beside mine—the man who brought me 


here had to leave just now to make a train. 


Wouldn’t you care to use it?” _ 
He held out the ticket stub for her in- 


_ Spection, and like the drowning man and the 


proverbial straw, her fingers closed over it 
In a dazed fashion. 

“Why, I—it’s most kind of you, I’m 
sure.” 

She struggled to bring her scattered fac- 
—ulties back into service. . 
~ “Not at all,” he returned, smiling. 

_ “Tf you’re sure I won’t be robbing any 
one,” she went on, with a little upward tilt 
ef her chin. 
_ “ Quite sure—aunless you're afraid it’s not 
playing fair with the management.” 
— She shook her head. 

“No, I wasn’t thinking of 8 manage- 
“ment. By ates 

Christine’s trained glance scneaihl that 
he was handsome and broad-shouldered. 
His evening clothes were correct, and he 
wore them gracefully, but with none of that 
—insistence—- almost painful—with which 
Ralph Marklin, for instance, would have 
adorned them. Christine realized that his 
appraisal of her was quite as detailed as was 
hers of him, and she found herself blushing 
furiously—not because of the incident, but 
because of her consciousness > of a desire to 
- prolong it. . 

- «Te must be feaehti tiresome—stand- 
ing,” he observed. 

“ Ves—and sitting, too, some places,”’ 
she answered, as he helped her to her feet. 
“The seats aren’t bad,” he said, as he 
led her down the aisle. ‘“ However, I didn’t 
pick them. Tenth. rh: I think they are, 
and right on the aisle.” 

“Tt was awfully good of you to invite 
me,” Christine answered as they sat down, 
and she removed her turban. She remem- 
bered that she was still the opera goer in 
disguise, and she dared not look to right or 
left, for fear of encountering the eyes of 
some friend who would recognize her in 
spite of the unaccustomed attire. 

“Ym really cashing in on some one else’s 
hospitality.” The man gazed at her with 
a curious mixture of admiration and unaf- 


up, or so i was eke bec as anoth 
man’s guest. But he lives out on Long — 
Island somewhere, and was anxious to get : 
home- early. So I stayed on. Of course, — 
the’d seen this opera lots of times.”* q 

Something in the way he finished caused ~ 
Christine’s eyes to turn upon him a puzzled | 
look. 

“And you haven’t heard it—lots of 
times?” . 

He shook his head, laughing. 4 

“IT should say not,” he replied... “I 
wanted to see how the thing ends, or I’d 
probably have gone when he did. You see, 
this is my first taste of this sort of thing.” 

Christine started. So this was the kind 
of adventure which came from standing up! 
_ “You’ve never been to the Metropolitan 
before?” she asked, incredulous. 

“* Never.” 

The answer was cheerful and conclusive. 

“* New York isn’t your home, then?” 

“‘ No—but even if it was, I could do with 
this rather far between.” 

It was not said with resentment or any 
other emotion; it was just as though he 
were stating a commonplace of experience. 
Three acts of opera had rolled off his back, 
like water off a duck’s. 

‘You mean you don’t care for soeuatal 
Her voice was almost pleading. 

“Well, I always thought I did care i 
music, but opera seems so complicated, 
somehow. Perhaps it’s a matter of getting _ 
used to it. Maybe it’s an acquired taste, 
and I simply haven’ \ had time or al 
tunity to acquire it. 

“ Maybe that’s it,” she agreed. This man 
took everything so coolly; nothing about 
him seemed to be for effect. Christine 
thought of Ralph and his cuffs— they ~ 
seemed always to monopolize his time. And 
here was some one quite as well dressed, 
who was as oblivious of his clothes as a 
South Seas savage. 

“With you it must be different,” he re-— 
sumed, after a moment of thought. ‘ One 
would have to be very fond of opera to 
stand on one’s feet for three or four hours, 
after—” = 


He nated himself, and colored slg. : 


a em TN ee ee ee ee 


“ Well, spenething like that. Of course, 


pou may not. 


-“ And what would your guess be?” she 
asked. 
_ “ Perhaps yow’re in one of the big Fifth 
Avenue shops,” he ventured. 

___,“ Behind which counter?” 
- He looked down at her small, slim hands. 
Christine was thankful she had remembered 
to leave her rings at home. 
_ . “ Gloves,” he said. 
_. Christine laughed. 
: “ Am I right?” 
“Not exactly,” she answered. 

that’s close enough! ” 
“Of course,” he remarked, reharnine to 
the earlier topic. “I don’t doubt that 
Opera means a great deal to a great many 
people. The size of this crowd would prove 
that. Only it’s rather a novelty for a West- 
erner, and I suppose I’m much more inter- 
ested in people than I am in performances. 
I’ve been quite fascinated by all the glitter, 
and the wealth, and the richness of the 
scene. But I suppose even that is an old 
_. story to you.” 

“Tt is—but not in the way you might 
imagine,” the girl agreed. 

““ How often do you come?” 

‘Oh, many times during the season.” 

“And always stand up?” 

She shook her head. | 

“No, sometimes I sit down even a big- 
ger proportion of the time than I have this 
' evening.” — 
: “Tm glad of that,” he said warmly. 
_ “You were quite fagged out, I could see.” 
“Just the same, I could have sat out the 

rest of it where I was.” Christine was un- 

consciously defending her original determi- 
nation. How had it happened? She had 
come to stand up, to rub elbows with the 
stoic music-lovers, and here she was, sitting 
comfortably and all her aches forgotten. 
 “T doubt it,” the man spoke firmly. 
“ Anyhow, I guess I was meant to happen 
along when I did.” 
_ Christine avin 


* But 


I could only guess what 


zt os aioe! a Westerner. West- 


erners aah haben ala at the vight m mo- . : 
ment, don’t they?” 


. Well, I can’t speak for the hee crowd. 
Personally, I always try to, however.” 

“ Where in the West is your heer evs 

It was his turn to smile. 

“Strictly speaking,” he conned iS a 
haven’t a little gray home in the West. You | 
can observe from that, just the extent a 
my musical education, can’t you? I’ve an. | 
office in Denver, but I have a long tether, 
so I roam over most of the Rockies. I’m 
a mining engineer.” | 

(79 Really?” : ns 

“Yes, really—and real mines, too. The” 


kind you get ore out of, and not the imagi- > 


mary ones staked out to work with the rich © 
vein of Eastern gullibility.” | 

Christine was silent a moment. 

“Denver must be quite civilized, ve che 
ventured at last. 

“Yes, thank you. At least, as civil 
as it can be without—this,” and he in- 


cluded the Metropolitan from roof to or . 


chestra pit in a gesture. 


How very assured he was, and yet siete a 


out the slightest trace of pose or conscious 
breeziness. Christine hated conscious breezi- _ 
ness almost as much as she disliked con- 
scious reserve—the Marklin brand, espe- 
cially. Stealing a little sideward glance, 
she verified her first approval of his appear- — 
ance in more detail. His chin was square, 


but it was relieved by the suggestion of boy- ce 


ishness around his mouth. He had gray 
eyes, and a good nose. - 
“Sometimes I think all this is not quite ws 
as civilized as it pretends to be,” Christine | 
said in response to his last remark. Ee Bee 
“Oh, it does very well,” he returned. “A _ 
lot of veneer, of course, but some of the real 
stuff down underneath, I suppose.” it a 
The darkening of the auditorium for fe : 
last act cut short further exchanges. And 


for once in her life Christine wished that 


the privileges of the society novelist’s hero- 
ine might be hers. She thought it would 
have been pleasant to keep right on talking 
to this big Westerner, even though Puccini 
soared to new heights beyond the footlights. 
Gradually, however, the sense of her own 
adventure mingled with the sense of the ~ 
music, and the girl in the plain tailored suit 
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and the inconspicuous igias peek beside 
the strange man in immaculate evening at- 

tire, forgot the mad incongruity of their 
meeting. It seemed as if their being side by 
side in the vast assembly was so perfectly 
logical, so perfectly ordained. 


And the man—what was he thinking? 


| Ah, well, he was stealing his glances under 
cover of the darkness, feeling an unaccount- 


able contentment in place of the restlessness 


bordering on boredom with which he had 
listened to the music earlier in the evening. 
He was strangely drawn to this dainty girl, 
with her low voice and frank eyes. ‘Some- 
how, he found it difficult to think of her 
behind a glove counter—perhaps it was 
the music casting a glamour over the 
adventure But he instantly dismissed the 
thought, grimly aware that he hadn’t been 
hearing a single sound, nor had he so much 
as wasted a glance upon the touching scene, 
the poignant tragedy of love, being enacted 
upon the stage. 2 
- As the curtain descended, Christine 
caught his arm with an involuntary impetu- 
- jousness. 
“Oh,” she murmured, “ how lovely!” 
He nodded gravely, but in such a way 
that Christine knew he wasn’t thinking of 
the opera at all. Her cheeks, already flushed 
with excitement and emotion, flamed a 
deeper red. ~ 
_ “T liked that last act much better than 
the others,” he confided in her ear, as they 
made their way slowly up the aisle. “In 
time I wouldn’t be surprised if I became 
quite addicted to opera,” he went on, cheer- 
_ fully forgetting that it was the last act which 


had penetrated into his consciousness. 


“Tt didn’t seem to have quite the same 
effect for me—the last act.” Christine 
turned her head and gave him a radiant 

smile. 

And although neither of them exactly un- 
derstood why, they were both night. For 
both had heard the divine symphony of love 
toward which all the world’s composers 
‘strive, but which none of them have ever 
really attained. Amd the young engineer 
from the West had somehow tangled it up 
with the opera, while the girl—more accus- 
-tomed to music and to drinking in its in- 
spiration—sensed more clearly than he did 
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‘tin, ity was snot tthe mena all. Like a flas 
the conventional acceptance of music and 


her familiar response to it, emotionally, Ahad | 
She thrilled to the | 


become a thing apart. 
divine music of the spheres. 


In the outer lobby, they somehow de- 


tached themselves from the milling, chatter- 
ing throng—the cloaked and jeweled and 
perfumed women, whose eyes drooped with 
make-up and weariness; the vacuous young 
men, masking their emptiness by making a 
fetish of correctness, and the dull old men, 
tagging along like the well-groomed escorts 
they were. Several of the dowagers glanced 
at them—he at ease in his evening clothes, 
and she equally at ease in her plain suit. 
Why were they standing there together—so 
oblivious of the tinsel show that elbowed 
past? Poor girl—why didn’t he put her in 
a taxi and send her home? — 

And they—unaware of the stares of the 
curious—looked into each other’s eyes un- 
afraid, and each saw the message signaled 
there from the heart. 

“Won't you let me see you home?” 

She shook her head and smiled, a little 
wistfully. 

“Or put you in a cab?” he ventured, as 
if he thought it rather preposterous himself. 
Once more she shook her head. _ 

“I came down on the L,” she explained. 
It was almost a boast. ) 

‘Maybe you’re in the mood for a bite to 
eat?” 

This drew a musical little laugh. 

“It’s not good for the complexion—eat- 
ing late at night,” she told him. ‘“‘ Besides 
—TI’m not really hungry.” 

And all the while, exchanging these little 
commonplaces, the music which both had 
heard for the first time that evening—the 
eternal love song, which is always and never 
the same—reverberated more joyously in 
their hearts. 

A gust of exhilarating air from the street 


swept over them. Involuntarily both drew | 


back their shoulders and drank in its tin- 
gling vitality. 

“That tastes like the wind from the 
mountains,” he said. 


“ But it comes from the sea,” she an- | 


swered, almost inaudibly. 
He caught her arm gently. 


: 
| 


hines, and clanging street cars, and the dis-. 


- tant rumble of the Elevated—blended into 


‘hice But hag were aidetacs 


-their song—the song of a man and a maid— 
to which all other music is a hushed obli- 
gato. . 

Up Broadway they went, arm in arm— 
ignoring the angry shouts of chauffeurs, the 
importunities of newsboys, ignoring even 
the shrill signal of the traffic cops, who for 
once recognized some power more impor- 
tant than the police regulations and provi- 
dentially held up traffic at the crossings. 


Ee 


a 


a 
re | 


THE INSCRUTABLE CIRCLE 


53 IN ages past, when this old planet cooled, et a 
When shapeless masses, without form and void : : 
__ Resolved themselves, as if by purpose ruled, 
In moving, throbbing life, by force alloyed— 
Where slept the restless souls? 


era eat 
ees Nery 


A day, a year, past unseen goals, 
i: transitory being, mystery-filled; 
A love of life, the touch of kindred souls, 
Unfinished growth and distant hopes oft. gelled — oS Boge 
So struggled: restless souls. se 


On up the noisy, restless hau: 
they went, and the divine music went with 
them. The gaudy restaurants gathered thei : 
nightly habitués; ethe dreary lunch-rooms 
disgorged their ‘tired-eyed ‘patrons. The — 
midnight of a great city circled about them. — 

They walked up Broadway, leaving the — 
twinkling lights behind, leaving the opera _ 
house in haunted shadow, leaving oa. 4 
hearing music. Bea 


ete 


What vast expanse, what unknown power held ae 

Them, there entwined in embryonic state, | ~ : hes 

3 : Till human love created, multi-celled, : oe coe. S oe 

: A form wherein to ripen and vernate?— oe 
Sofcame the restless souls. 


9 


Then Death reclaimed the fragmentary shell, os 

Spread dust to dust, relentlessly, nor staid 
The ordained journeyings; no force could quell ees ae : 
ae circled flight, to earth but briefly strayed— SS 
_ Where now, immortal souls? _ 


Arthur Webster. 2 De 


(SI f ioe hase Ala Seltzer 


Author of “Riddle Gawne,” ‘“ Beau Rand,” etc. 


WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED 


"HE cryptic message, ‘Come home immediately,” has brought Stephen Lannon—known locally 
_@° as “Flash ”—from New York to Bozzam City, the station nearest his immense ranch. He 
ds not recognized after five years’ absence, but is quick to resent the sneering remarks of a 
former acquaintance, Bannack. Going to the only hotel he finds Gloria Stowe in charge during 
her father’s absence; the father he had known. Lannon arrives just as Devake, a gambler, is 
making a familiar remark. Devake is forced to apologize. Learning from the girl that this incident 
is typical of many, Lannon discovers that of all the men only one, whom the girl has never seen, 
but has idolized from afar, could claim the name of gentleman; that one is “ Flash” Lannon. She 
talks so freely of her hero that Lannon, whose name she has not yet learned, sees no way of 
_ stapping her without seeming discourteous. Meanwhile Ellen Bosworth, daughter of an Eastern 
capitalist who owns the biggest ranch in the vicinity, registers at the hotel for the night. Lannon 
introduces himself, and Gloria, overhearing, feels insulted and chagrined, wondering why he had 
not accorded her ‘like consideration. That evening, at a barbecue, Devake, Campan, and others 
of his crowd decide to frame Lannon and send him out of town. A fight results, in which Lannon, 
unarmed, is victor. As he turns to leave he collapses; one of the shots has found its mark. 
: “After his recovery, Flash Lannon is informed that during his long absence cattle rustling had 
grown from bad to worse. Slipping into his range costume and strapping on his guns he prepares 
to fight the thieves; immediately he posts a notice warning Campan, Devake, Bannack, and others 
of their crowd that he will shoot on sight. His “ brass commandments” are cartridges. Bosworth, 
of the Lazy J, and Lannon have been the chief losers of cattle; before any move is made toward 
an alliance, Ellen Bosworth rides to the nearest neighbor, Clearwater, to ask his assistance. Uninten- 
tionally she overhears Clearwater in conversation with the rustlers, of which group he is a member. 
When she endeavors to steal away unobserved, she is caught and made prisoner by the man she 
had come to for help. 


CHAPTER XI. : ly outlined in the clear light that lay like 
a calm white sea above the horizon. 

Yates and Perrin exchanged significant 

OM YATES and Perrin were riding a_ glances. 

sage-covered slope on their way to “Shore, he oe in hyar like a glove, 

the Bosque Grand ranch-house when Yates,” said Perrin, referring to Lannon. 

they saw Lannon, on Polestar, coming in “ But I can’t just seem to understand him 

from the east. Lannon was just then rid- no more. He’s the same as he used to be, 

ing a ridge, and horse and rider were clear- but a whole lot different. It’s in the Med 
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“WHO SHOT YOU, LANE?” 


you to start semetiiin’, an’ sort of urgin’ 
-you. You let him look fair at you now an’ 
you see he’s sort of —" at you, sort of 
pokin’ silent fun at you.” 

“‘ He’s got a grip on himself, Perrin. He’s 
learned to control himself. Before he left 
to go East he was bad medicine runnin’ 
loose. Now he’s the same bad medicine, 
roped by common sense. But he’s just as 
dangerous as ever.” 

“« An’ as slick as grease!” declared Perrin. 
“Him addin’ thet ‘ one other’ to thet no- 
tice he put up in front of the post office over 
in town has sure got every man lookin’ 
_ with suspicion at his neighbor. Thar’s men 
thet’s knowed each other for years a-lookin’ 
at each other like both was dead sure sart- 
in’ ’tother is a low-down hoss thief. Thar’s 
wives thet are watchin’ thar husbands, an’ 
sons watchin’ thar dads. An’ everybody’s 
watchin’ everybody else. An’ everybody 
layin’ low—waitin’. Town’s so damned 
- quiet thet if a man whispers it sounds like 
somebody yellin’. Folks is goin’ around 
with long faces an’ lookin’ behind them. 
Guys has taken to steppin’ light an’ high, 
like they was gettin’ ready to run.” 

“ The commandments still up?” 

“Vore shoutin’! The notice is gettin’ 
sort of yeller, an’ the ink a little faded. 
But them thar commandments is a-settin’ 
thar all neat an’ straight, shinin’ in the 
sun. So far’s I could hear, nobody’s 
thought of touchin’ em. Seems like every- 
body’s scared Lannon will think they’re the 
other man an’ throw his gun on ’em.” 

‘“Campan been to town yet?” 

“ Nobody’s seen him, nor Devake or 
- Tulerosa or Slim Lally or Bannack. Reckon 
somebody took ’em news of the command- 
ments.” 

Perrin and Yates rode up to the corral 
fence and dismounted. While they talked 
Lannon rode up, threw the reins over Pole- 
star’s head and slipped out of the saddle. 
-Lannon was tanned to a rich bronze hue; 
his face was leaner, his waist smaller. 

~“ Yow’re lookin’ like you looked in the old 
day ys, Steve,” grinned Yates. “ Nobody 
1 ever know ee ever been East.” 


here. 


non. “I’ve done nothing since I’ve been 
Nothing has happened. Town is 
quiet; there seem to - no rustlers. in the 
valley.” 

“Hev patience, souk a suid beets 
“Them guys work in spells: I reckon just — 
now they’re respectin’ them commandments — 
a few, but if you hang around you'll find ~ 
they'll break out plenty fast.” — 3 


. 
““ Ym hoping nothing will break out, Rix” eee 


rin.” Lannonm moved uneasily; the sudden 


sharpness of his look made Yates and Pets A 


rin watch him wonderingly. 


“ Where is the main herd, Yates?” a 


asked shortly. 

“In Bear Flat. 
there day before yesterday. Ed Lane an’ 
Les Chavis was hangin’ around. The rest 
of the boys are scattered, lookin’ for a 
in the timber. They’re due to move cdg 
to the main herd to-day.” 


“ Yates, look west!” said Lannon stomoiys. 


Yates and Perrin wheeled simultaneously, 


following the direction of Lannon’s gaze. 
Half a mile or so westward, in the knee- — 
high sage of the slope that Perrin and Yates — 
had mounted on their way to reach the 
corral where they now stood, came a horse 
The horse was traveling slowly, 
the rider was drooping oddly forward, hang 


and rider. 


ing to the pommel of the saddle. oe 
_ No word was spoken by the three men as 
they swung into their saddles and taced 
toward the oncoming rider. ‘Polestar, 


spurning the earth with mighty bounds, — oe 
reached the rider in advance of the others. ‘ 


When Perrin and Yates came up, Lannon — 
had the rider down on a clump of bunch 
grass and was loosening his collar. 

“Tt’s Ed Lane, boys,” he said. 
hit bad!” | 

Lane, a tall you 
face made strangely boyish by its ghastly © 
pallor, was unconscious. A bullet had struck — 
him in the chest on the right side. Red — 
stains on his gray flannel shirt showed 


where the leaden missile had gone in and | 


emerged. He was limp, his breathing was 
sharp and shrill. Their faces pale, their lips — 
set in grim pity, the three said no word as" 
they carried Lane up the sage slope toward 


ne « « Yates,” "T yedkcon you sent for me se i 
Ha em D. a | cause you wanted company,” smiled Lans 
in’ glare | in ‘em, like they was darin’ 


We ated them down = 


man, slender, with a — 


oan 


the ranch-house. When they reached ‘the | 
house Perrin helped the others place Lane 
on a bed, stepped softly out to the gallery, 


: e Yates worked silently over Lane. 
- half an hour Lane opened his eyes, to gaze 


smile. 

His eyes glazed; he seemed ready to relapse 
again into unconsciousness. 

brought him back. 


es 


Det 
no faces. 
- mebbe the night before. 
a long time. 
cards by the fire. 


_ plain after that. 


leaped from its edge and ran to his horse 


a to make the thirty-mile ride to Bozzam City 
for a doctor. 


Inside the ranch-house Lannon and 
‘Ewice in 


dully into the faces above his; and at the 
end of an hour he seeemed to realize what 


_was happening. 


_ “Lannon an’ Yates,” he said with a wan 
-“T reckoned I’d never get here.” 


Lannon’s voice 


“Who shot you, Lane?”’ 
~ Well, I reckon—why shore I remem- 
I’m a heap tired, boss. I didn’t see 
It was last night, I reckon— 
I’ve been a-comin’ 
Me an’ Chavis was playin’ 
We heard hosses comin’ 


out of Salt Canon. There ain’t nothin’ 


tore he’d been Atel been 
But I reckon I didn’t hear 


get up. 
thinkin’ it over. 


ye no shot because I’d been hit at the same 


% joke on me an’ Chavis. 
was a spell when I didn’t seem to know 


around his waist. 
_ black handles of the guns at his hips with 


time, though I didnt’ do no plungin’ like 


Chavis did. I just set down sort of hard 


an’ rolled over with a burnin’ pain in my 


chest. | 
‘“‘Layin’ there, I heard hosses; felt men 


- around me; heard ’em sayin’ they reckoned 


I was gone for good. Some of them laffed 
like they thought they’d played a hell of a 
7 After that there 


anything. I reckon it was the sun shinin’ 


in my eyes that set me to seein’ an’ thinkin’ 


again. 

“‘ Chavis didn’t move none; I reckon he’s 
gone. But I got on my hoss, knowin’ I’d 
got to report. Seems I heard Devake an’ 
Tulerosa. But mebbe not. I wouldn’t want 
Ei moe ee 

His talk grew incoherent; he closed his 
eyes. 

-Lannon stood erect and tightened the belt 
His hands swept the 


We I seen Chavis pitch out 
_ into the dark, like he’d stumbled, tryin’ to 
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a queer, jerky motan git ane veicg 


look at him with a sort of cold fascination. 


“Yates,” he said shortly, “‘ you stay here 


with Lane until the doctor comess Then 
leave Perrin here and come to Bear Flat.” 

He ran out of the house, caught Polestar, 
leaped into the saddle and raced down the 


sage-covered slope up which Lane had come. - 


CHAPTER. XII. 
ELLEN RACES FOR HER LIFE. 


N hour after leaving the Bosque Grand 
ranch-house Lannon rode down the 
slope of a mesa into Bear Fiat. 

While descending the slope he had seen 


- some cattle grazing close to the western rim 


of the level, where some rugged hills threw 
ever-lengthening shadows into the hollow; 
he saw a number of horses near a tall cot- 
tonwood, and several men grouped around 
an object on the ground. He observed that 
the men all faced toward him when they 
became aware of his approach; that they 
were curiously motionless and silent as he 
rode near and dismounted. He recognized 
them as Bosque Grand men. Yates had 
told him he expected they would reach the 
basin to-day. 

Lannon knew the men had found Chavis, 


and he strode among them, nodding shortly 
to several as‘he walked to where Chavis | 


lay. A slicker covered Chavis. No word 
was spoken by any of the men until Lan- 


non turned to them after a short, grim 


glance at the face under the slicker. Then 
a stern-looking cowboy spoke. 

“‘ Rustlers, I reckon?” he said. ‘ Last 
night?”’ 

“They almost got Lane,’ Lannon in- > 


formed the other. “ Barkwell, they shot 
Chavis and Lane while they were playing 
cards at their fire!” 


The muscles of Barkwell’s jaws corded, — 


his face paled, his eyes blazed. The other 
men, seven in number, stood rigid, grim, at- 
tentive. 

“ We just rode in,” said Barkwell. ‘‘ Not 
fire minutes ago. I was figurin’ to send 
word to the home ranch when I seen you 
comin’. 
it. Where’s Lane?”’ 


Then I figured you inewes apo 4 


him we're ora to track the rustlers.” 

_ “Borton and Culver!” called Barkwell. 
‘He and the men who were to accompany 
‘Lannon were in their saddles when the 
- latter swung to the back of Polestar. They 
scattered, began to sweep around the rim 
-of the flat, searching for hoof tracks. It 
was Barkwell who found them, far to the 
west, where a narrow gorge made a dark 
gash in the level. 

-Lannon and Barkwell andi: the men 
clattered down into the gorge, following the 
hoofprints of many cattle, distinct in the 
hard sand. As they rode the gorge widened, 
_ deepened. Half a mile farther on it became 
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a cafion, with high, rugged walls. The 
floor of sand became smoth, white. The 


winds of ages had washed it, faded it. There 
“was some verdure—scattered clumps of mes- 
quite, a splotch of cactus, an occasional 
lance of ocatilla flaunting its scarlet blos- 
som; and the yucca, pale, beautiful. Here 
and there were nondescript weeds, etiolated, 
stunted. 
The hoof tracks went through the center 
of the cafion. A wide margin of uncut sand 
stretched on both sides, not a hoof touch- 
ing the moraine at the base of the towering 
walls. 
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- observed Barkwell at length; “ you'll notice 
_ they kept to the center, not spreadin’. They 
was runnin’, though, but not fast. I reckon 
the rustlers poured that havin’ done away 
with Chavis an’ Lane there wasn’t no call 
for hurry.” 

- Smaller cafions began to intersect the 
main one. They were narrow, like tribu- 
taries of a river, and they seemed to follow 
the same irregular courses. Some intersect- 
ed from right angles, others came obtusely, 
others seemed to merge with the main 
fon in almost parallel lines. But the hoof 
kept to the main cafion except where 
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[ et two men take Chavis back,” di- 
““ Vates will be there. Tell 


“ They wasn’t eencdad them cattle any,” 


Te eae septa steers head 


3 oof track hed where they had been 


Whe tes and hie: men had ee 


_ about two miles in silence they came to a Oe 
recess where a narrow stream of water came __ 


tumbling down a cleft in the wall at i : 
right. 


pias the floor of the canon. 


“T ain’t never been this far in this =f 


damned hole!” declared Barkwell. 
that there water fit to drink?” 

“ve enjoyed it many times,” — | 
Lannon. “It has a sweet flavor, no doubt 
due to some chemical. But it’s good.” __ 

Barkwell dismounted and drank from the 
pool. 
ple; 


walls of the cafion near him, smooth, flint- 
like in spots, flaky and porous-looking in 
others. 

* Salt,” said Leman: a 

Sire. ” said Barkwell; “ I ought nee es — 
knowed_ it. 
Yates has talked about.” a as 

They rode on again, refreshed. The hoof- ae 
tracks were still visible. 


passed dhrough the cafion during the night, 


and it was now mid-afternoon, there was __ 


little possibility of their catching. up — he 
the rustlers for some hours. Se 


Also, there were many sharp curves in a 
the cafion, big shoulders jutting out into the 
HS, 
vast recesses and intersecting gorges where _ 
the rustlers, if they had been delayed and 
knew of the presence of riders on their trail, — 


level of the bottom, numerous boxed w 


might arrange a deadly ambuscade. : 
But as they rode the danger from an 


ambush became negligible, for the cafon — 


grew wider, deeper, the walls more solid. _ 
They came after a time to a point where _ 
another mighty chasm intersected the one 
they had been riding. A floor of sand, 
almost level, except where a narrow stream — 
of water flowed close to the west wall of 


the main cafion, stretched fully a mile ie 


southward. 
The level was flanked by the deoseaiont 


somber walls of. granite and scoria, and the 


A white spume rose from the deep — - 
pool which had formed at the base of the _ 
wall; a gray mist floated like a land fog oo 


The other men followed his exam- on 
then the horses drank. Barkwell _ 
pointed to a dull, green-gray deposit in the 


This here’s that salt cahon 8 


They proceeded _ 
at a slow trot, for since the herd must have 


ESTE 


~ rode. 


i. Stan veluie ene ae ste had 

ows which bathed the faces of the riders 
and heightened their grim aspect. 
‘weird was this place, pulsing with mystery, 
_ brooding, sinister, menacing. 


Solemn, 


The cafon continued to widen as the men 
The rugged walls grew constantly 
lower until they seemed not more than 


two or three hundred feet high. The floor 


took an upward trend, the sand disap- 


peared, a smooth, glassy lava hard as flint 
_ and of varying colors began to appear. It 


formed a grotesque mosaic, variegated, ir- 


- regular, crude, of greenish black, slate gray 
or dull brown. 


_ There were no more hooftracks; cattle in 


_ countless numbers could pass over here and 


leave no trace. 
Smaller canons still continued to inter- 


_ sect the main canon, but there were no 

more sand floors to hold the hooftracks 

_ _Lannon and his men sought. 

- basalt, rotted red scoria packed to rocklike 

consistency by the elements, stretched into 
the smaller chasms. 


Granite and 


_ Lannon brought Polestar to a halt. 


“Looks like we’re through, unless we 
scatter,” he said. 
been driven in any one of a dozen direc- 


“The herd might have 


en tans?” 


to the right. 
c&utious, and if they again picked up the 


“We'll scatter, then, Y said Barkwell. 
He sent a man back, to the left, another 
Lannon warned aa to be 


tracks to return to Barkwell, who would 
wait in the main canon. 
_ The other men were sent singly into other 


‘chasms, while Lannon, leaving Barkwell 


standing beside his horse, rode straight 
ahead. Five minutes after he left Bark- 


well, Lannon rounded a huge granite out- 
cropping which cut him off from Barkwell’s 
view. 

Half an hour afterward Polestar was 


_clambering up a sharp acclivity to a level 


which took him out of the cafon. He 
crossed the level and went down a long, 
rocky slope to a gully, then upward to a 
barren ridge, where he halted in response 
to Lannon’s command. 

Sitting motionless in the saddle, Lannon 
shaded his eyes with his hands and stared 


over the vast sandy waste that stretched 


ace hin ae desert: ae On ie sy 
southerly limits of the Bosque Grand “ 
range. 

There was no aes of mapeneie in vihe 


_ silent, somber land, no hooftracks leading 


down into it over the rocky slope that 
gradually merged into the floor of the des- 
ert like an ocean beach leading to the 
water. The mystic haze that veiled the 
farther reaches of the sand was impene- 
trable, baffling. The cattle had not gone 
that way. 

Lannon urged Polestar forward, down 
the long slope toward the desert. He knew 
there were other places where the cattle 
might have been driven into the desert— 
points where the intersecting cafions he and 


‘his men had passed must merge into the 


ridge that rimmed the desert. 

He turned Polestar westward and rode 
along the edge of the waste, knowing that 
the other men were searching eastward of 
the main cafion. He rode fast, and in a 
quarter of an hour reached the mouth of 
a smaller canon that seemed to make a 
wide sweep northeastward. 

The floor of the cafion was hard and 
glassy like that of the main cafion, and. 
though there was no possibility of his find- 
ing hooftracks there, he had an idea that 
perhaps he might find an outlet to another 
canon where the herd had passed. 

He rode for an hour without eeeetae 
any signs that cattle had been driven 
through. Then he rode up a gorge running 
north and south which took him into a 
big basin. There was sand here, and hoof- 


prints of cattle and horses. 


For an hour-he followed them, trailing 
them clear around to the north side of the 
basin to the mouth of another cafion. As 
the hoofprints still went onward he followed 
them until he reached a flat, where a num- 
ber of cattle were grazing. He rode 
through them, among them, to find them 
branded with a star—Clearwater’s brand. 

_ He had followed a false trail. The cattle 
here belonged to Clearwater; no doubt of 
that. The brands were clean; they had not 
been altered. 

He had ridden far. He drew Polestar 
down and twisted in the saddle to get his — 
bearings. The flat looked feolliags hut} it 


h the ftinihe: sie: Sedieut oien dco 
into the flat was before he had gone east, 
he recognized its salient features. 
_ The sun was far down in the west. He 
_ knew Barkwell would be waiting for him 
in the big cafion, and that several hours 
would’ elapse before he could rejoin his 
men if he returned the way he had come. 
He knew of another trail to the canon, one 
which would permit fast, steady riding for 
the greater part of the way, though in order 
to reach the trail he would have to get out 
of the flat and into a range of hills north- 
ward. 
He wheeled Polestar and sent him at 
a sharp trot around the edge of the flat 
eastward, toward a slope. When he got 
out of the flat he rode a low ridge for 2 
time until he reached a mesa. On the 
mesa he halted Polestar and gazed into a 
- pasin below him. At a distance of two or 
three miles he saw a group of buildings— 
Clearwater’s. He urged Polestar on, but 
when the big gray horse had gone perhaps 
a hundred yards he halted again in response 
- to Lannon’s sharp command. 
Down in the basin, at a point perhaps 
a@ mile distant from the Star buildings, Lan- 
non detected movement. As he peered in 
that direction he saw a gray flash in a 
little wood, a dust cloud, and a horse scur- 
-rying northward. — 
_ Sitting motionless, he watched the horse. 


He saw it head straight for the edge of the 


- basin northward, where a sand slope swept 
- upward to the brow of the mesa. The animal 
- slowed during the upward climb, and came 
a halt after reaching the edge of the 

“mesa. Then it went on again, running with 

amazing swiftness along the rim of the 
basin. The rider of the gray horse was 

evidently in desperate haste. 

-Lannon urged Polestar on again, only to 
halt almost instantly when his attention 
was again attracted by movement in the 
basin. He saw another horse burst through 
he wood in which he had previously seen 

ay one and race through the basin 

1 the args which the gray horse had 
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- rider was firing at the first. 


hee Second! horse was tele. fee 
_ Lannon saw the second horse gain the 
adele of the mesa and come to an — 


halt. 7. : 


Then came a puff of aie a The second 
Lannon was 
at. least two miles from the black horse oe 
its rider; he had been that far _— the — 
eray hotse. boas 
But something in the appearance vot! the 
slim figure on the gray horse had stirred 
him, and now as he watched his. face came 
pale with wrath and horror. 
“Ellen Bosworth!” 
He spoke the name aloud. ae 
Polestar leaped at his sharp cry, running 
like a feather in a gale along the rim of 
the mesa toward the two riders. _ : 


CHAPTER XIII. 
-CLEARWATER CONFESSES, 


OLESTAR gained slowly. He had ~ 
been about two miles south of the _ 
riders and slightly to the rear of theny 

when Lannon gave him the word, and — 
though his: flying hoofs drummed. furiously 
upon the matted grass of the mesa, he was 
still a long distance behind when Ellen’s 
gray vanished in a cloud of dust on @ 
distant slope, to be followed a few minutes 
later by the black horse. 

When Polestar reached the crest of the 
slope the gray and the black were racing — 
across the floor of a flat toward an ed fe 
that led into some low, barren hills. — oo 2 
gaze on the two riders as Polestar leaped — 
down the slope, Lannon saw another sirens 2 
streak dart from the black horse, and heard 
a faint, whiplike report. : Pa 

bs Rifle!” me 

Lannon breathed the word a his 
clenched teeth. For the first, time in his 
life Polestar felt the cruel sting of the 
spurs. He snorted in protest, lengthened 
his stride, and when he struck the level 
floor of the flat he closed the gap. between 
him and the-black horse rapidly. The level _ 
was three or four miles wide at the point 
where Ellen’s gray was crossing, and the © 
splendid animal was maintaining its lead. _ 


It was at least half a mile ahead of the : : 


ee 


black horse when it reached the base of 
‘the upland. 

as There its pace slackened, though it van- 

ished into the hills while the black horse 


was still some distance out on the level. 


- Polestar had thundered his way across the 
level so swiftly that he was now not more 


than two or three hundred yards behind the 


black. 
_. Ellen’s horse reappeared in the hills 
while the black horse was climbing the 
slope. Lannon had recognized the rider 
of the black as Clearwater, and a great 


wonder filled him. Clearwater had always 


had a good reputation in the valley, but 
there was no doubt that now there was 
murder in his heart. 

Clearwater caught sight of Ellen as soon 


as Lannon, for he pulled his horse to a 


- sliding halt, steadied himself in the saddle, 
and raised his rifle. Once again the sharp 
report smote Lannon’s ears. Lifting Pole- 


star, urging him to supreme effort, he 


sought to reach Clearwater before the man 
could fire again. Ellen and the gray were 


still uninjured, for the girl was erect in 


the saddle and the horse was leaping like a 
cat up the slope of a high ridge. 

Clearwater was sighting along the rifle 
when Polestar flashed like a silver bolt be- 


side him. Clearwater wavered in the sad- 


_ dle, turned his head and threw a startled 
glance straight into Lannon’s blazing eyes. 
Polestar lunged against the black; Clear- 
water threw up a warding arm, but the 
black handle of one of Lannon’s guns, 


- wielded like a club in Lannon’s right hand, 


smashed with terrific force against the 
man’s forehead. He reeled in the saddle, 
plunged outward and landed on his shoul- 
ders in the grass of the slope. 

Lannon dismounted, threw the bridle 
rein and walked to where Clearwater lay. 
Clearwater was flat on his back, uncon- 
scious. There was a big gash in his fore- 
head where the butt of Lannon’s gun had 
struck him. Grimly, Lannon stood over 
him until he regained consciousness. 

Clearwater’s stare was wild, insane. He 
saw Lannon, started to get up and sat down 
again, fear, amazement and recognition in 
his eyes. He shrank from the intensity of 
_ Lannon’s gaze. 
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ity Flash Louisa}. Cai tre ty RSs ats 
“You know me, eh?” cad ee es grim- | 


ly. * That's good. Maybe you can tell me 
why you’re running around the country, 


trying to murder Ellen Bosworth. Talk © 


fast, Clearwater.” 

Clee did not talk—he gibbered. 
Foul blasphemies rushed from his lips. All 
else was incoherence. Lannon could not 
understand him. He stood watching the 
man, wondering. Clearwater had always 


been mild and quiet-spoken; he had never. 


been known to curse, In the days that 
Lannon had known him he had been a 
model of human perfection, as the inhabit- 
ants of the valley knew perfection. He had 
never betrayed viciousness, had been cool, 
deliberate, self-possessed. Had Lannon not 
known him to be a dependable man: he 
would have shot him instead of merely 
knocking him out of the saddle. Now he 
stood watching the man, disgusted, pitying, 
wondering what malign influence had 
turned this former mild-mannered man into 
a babbling, cursing beast. 

He reached out a hand, drew Clearwa- 
ter’s gun from its sheath, kicked the rifle 
out of his reach and pulled the man to his 
feet. Clearwater stood, swaying back and 
forth. The wildness was going out of his 
eyes; a sullen fear was coming into them. 

“ Clearwater, you’re going to talk. Why 
were you trying to murder Ellen Bos- 
worth?” 

“She was gettin’ away from me, Lan- 
non! She’s gone, now, an’ the whole 
damned country will know! 

“Getting away from you, was she? 
Well, I reckon I don’t blame her for doing 
that. Damn your hide, Clearwater, you 


don’t mean to say you were holding her | 


against her will?” 

Clearwater sullenly nodded. 

“And you were trying to shoot her bé- 
cause she was escaping?” 

Lannon’s sharp, cold voice was doing 
much to restore Clearwater’s self-control; 
he could appreciate the menace of Lan- 
non’s icy composure. He had known Lan- 
non in the old days and was aware that he 


was never more dangerous than when he | 


kept his passions under control. 


“Vd had her at the Siete an soid P| 


headed ssh way. a Sones T dane 
ng; but the devil was in me. I don’t 
m to remember much of what I’ve been 
n’ since yesterday. [Ellen Bosworth 
ame to the Star yesterday. She was in the 
ouse. I didn’t know it. Campan, Tule- 
sa, Lally, Devake, Bannack an’ some 
ore rustlers was settin’ on the porch with 
e. I’d met ’em out a piece in the basin. 
Campan was dead set on runnin’ off some 
of your stock. I was ag’in it, but Campan 
wouldn’t let me off. Campan’ s got the 
goods on me. About a year ago I got 
mixed up in a deal with Campan an’ his 
gang, not knowin’ what they was. They 
said they was ag’in all Eastern owners an’ 
they figured on playin’ hell with Bosworth’s 
stock, just to discourage him an’ make him 
_ sell out. Bosworth’s been crowdin’ my 
_ range considerable, an’ I throwed in with 
_ Campan’s bunch just for the hell of it, I 
reckon. There’s lots of the boys in the 
’ basin doin’ it. When I found out that the 
: _ bunch was rustlin’ other stock—yours, an’ 
some more of the old-timers—I tried to 
_ pull out. But Campan wouldn’t have it. 
4 I had to stick or suffer like the rest. 

a “Ellen Bosworth heard us talkin’ yester- 
e day. Bolton had seen her ride up, an’ he 
put me wise. I went into the house an’ 
found her. She told me she’d heard the 
_ talk. She told me she was going to squeal. 
q I’ve always liked that girl; she’s been over 
_ to see me a heap of times. I didn’t mean 
_ to hurt her, but I reckon the CrOnent of her 
a 
: 
. 


tellin’ what she’d heard, an’ ruinin’ me, was 
too much. I don't remember a lot about 
what happened after I grabbed her an’ 
locked her in a room. 
“TY rode with Campan an’ the bunch 
last night. We run off about three hundred 
head of your stock— took ’em through 
Salt Cafion. When I got back to the Star 
this mornin’ I tried to get Ellen to say she’d 


eard. She told me she intended to tell. I 
ed she’d do it. I hung around, tryin’ 
nk. It seems I couldn’t think. I was 

turn her over to Campan, thinkin’ 


_ that ‘mebbe if he'd ae her ba ihe. cache. : 
_ she’d change her mind. But I was scared : 
Caan would treat her mean, because 
Bosworth fired him an’ he’s had a grudge ee 
against Bosworth. Lannon, I’d always _ 
been straight, an’ I want to go straight now. 


Keep her mouth shut about what she’d. 


But I reckon that first mistake got me in : . 
too far. ee 
“This afternoon, while I was tryin’ to 


make up my mind ‘what to do with Ellen, 
she got out some way an’ got her horse. a x 
Mebbe I went loco, because I 
don’t remember a lot what happened after 
that until I was settin’ here an’ saw you as 


seen her. 


standin’ here. I reckon it’s over now, an’ 
I feel mighty satisfied that it is. 


whole gang for that. 
start now, get goin’. 
worthless. 


Clearwater could. not meet Lannon’ oe 
He sat on the ground, his chin on 
his chest, his arms hanging limply at his 
Plainly, he expected Lannon to 
shoot him. When he heard Lannon’s VOIe. 


gaze. 
sides. 


he looked up in astonishment. 

“ Clearwater, I’m going to help you out : 
of this scrape. 
one mistake forced you farther in. 
up and listen to me.” 

Clearwater got up, 
lous. 

*“Lannon,” he pleaded: 
foolin’ me. 
it! ea aes 

“ Clearwater, you’re going to oe bes 
Campan’s men don’t get you. I’ve faith a 
you and I’m willing to back it. If you . 


Stand: ©, 


amazed, incredu- 


I ain’t fit to live, an’ you know a 


-don’t play square with me I'll come for | 
you. Let Ellen Bosworth talk. It’s likely 


she’ll only tell her father. I’ll have a talk 
with Bosworth and tell him that. you were 
only pretending when you shot at her; that 
you have been working with me right 
along.” & 
“Lannon, you don’t mean it!” Clear- : 
water’s eyes were dim, misty; there was a 
catch in his voice. es 
“TI reckon I mean it, Cloatw tae The : 
only question in my | mind i is whether you’ve 
got the nerve to see this thing through.” | 
“Lannon, I'll do whatever you say.” 


\ 


Some of 
Campan’s bunch shot two of your boys last 
night, an’ I reckon you'll be gettin’ the _ 
If you're aimin’ to 

I sure feel some 


You've been white and your 


“ don’t go to. ae 


other. 


 . terfall. 


“All right, Clearwater. 
~ to Salt Cafion and tell Barkwell I’m going 
to Bozzam City. He’ll be waiting. You'll 
keep silent about what has happened. 
Youw’ll go with Campan whenever you can. 
_ Then you'll report to me. If Campan plans 
another raid you send me word as soon as 
you hear of it. If you haven’t been in 
Campan’s confidence, get into it. Make 
him believe you are with him to a finish. 
Give me the names of the men who were 
with Campan last night.” 
Clearwater named the rustlers; five be- 
sides those he had already mentioned. 
‘Clearwater was now eager, his eyes glowed 


a. with a new light. 


“Clearwater, where did they run my 
stock?” asked Lanwon. 

“Through Salt Cafion,” replied~ the 
“We run ’em to that gorge that 
‘runs into the main canon south of the wa- 
The first one on the right as you 
head toward the desert. After the sand 
stops. That there gorge runs west for 
about five miles, and then it swings south 
in a big circle an’ comes out in the 
desert. There’s a rock bottom all the 


i wey. be 


ae Where are the cattle Campan stole rt 
— night?” 

“Them last men I named drove ’em 
across the desert to Pardo. There’s a ship- 
pin’ point there, an’ Campan keeps a man 

there all the time, doin’ the sellin’.” 
“Where does Campan hang out?” 

“In the cache most of the time. He’s 
over in Pardo often. Pardo’s mostly Mexi- 
can, an’ Campan cuts considerable figure 
there.” 

“ Where is the cache?” 

“In a box cafion near the mouth of the 
gorge we run the cattle through. The en- 
trance is hid by a growth of wild brush. 
There’s two big red bowlders ag’in the 
gorge wall right alongside of the entrance. 


 That’s the way we know when we come to 


it. Otherwise you’d never know it was 
there. 5 

-_ Five minutes longer Lannon talked with 
Clearwater. Again listening to the man’s 
earnest promise to be “ square,” Lannon 
rode on toward Bozzam City. He was 
now eager to have a talk with Ellen, for he 


You ride over = 
perforce’ at pie Sa Ww 


had lied to him. 


- CHAPTER XIV. 


SA CLEVER TRICK, GLORIA. ” 


j HE sun went down when Ellen Bos- : 


worth was still many miles from Boz- 


zam City. But the big gray horse 
did not falter once during the wild ride, 
and she clung to him, knowing that his 


strength and speed alone could save her 
from the horror that rode behind her. 
had heard the rifle shots, she had felt the 


wind from the bullets, had heard their 4 
angry whine as they sped close to her. : 


Silver, too, seemed to have heard them, 
seemed to have understood their signia-© 


cance, for at each report he had increased _ 


his speed. 

Ellen had hand no more reports. The 
last one had reached her ears just as she 
had reached the crest of a high ridge above — 
the long slope that led out of a flat. 
she felt that Clearwater was still behind | 
her, «still close, and that he did not intend 
to shoot again until he could be — 
certain he would not miss. 

Silver raced along the smooth top of a 


low, wide ridge that ran east and west, El- _ 
len leaning close to his neck to escape the 


terrific wind of his passing. Her eardrums 
were throbbing painfully, she got her breath — 
in gasps even with her head bowed over 
Silver’s mane.’ 


the flint-like dust that swirled around her 
when Silver thundered over an occasional — 
stretch of sand. 

When she had ridden out of the basin 
near the Star buildings she had meant to 


ride westward, toward the Lazy J, where 
But Clearwater — 


she would have been safe. 
had: cut her off by reaching the mesa only — 


a few minutes behind her, for he was so é 
close to her that she dared not risk de- 
scending the east slope of the mesa. Now | 
her hope of escaping him depended upon — 
her reaching Bozzam pee before hee Co Id 
overtake her. PMI Nai Oe ae 


She > # 


But — 


Her long hair had come 
down and was streaming behind her; she 
had lost her hat, and her lungs were full of © 


so tha she could not determine how 
close Clearwater was. Then came the 
: fterglow, with its shadows and its deep 
rich colors, which made all objects in the 
distance elusive: and now dusk was stealing 
over the land, ‘spreading its PSY and 


Silver had sank with sinkening sudden- 
ness into a depression; as suddenly he 
mounted the opposite side and swerved 
wide around the base of a barren escarp- 
: ment that oe off the ridge into an ar- 
- royo. * 

_ Ellen had dae: ago ceased trying to guide 
_ Silver; she was trusting to his instinct in 
the semigloom, and was merely hanging 
desperately to the saddle, trying to get her 
breath when she felt him slacken speed, 
swerve dangerously close to the edge of the 
ridge and come to a quivering halt. . 
Another horse lunged against her, strik- 
ing her left stirrup. She cringed when she 
raised her head, expecting to look into 
_ Clearwater’s wild eyes. Instead, she saw 


back of a big brown horse. One of Gloria’s 
_ gloved hands was gripping Silver’s bridle 
rein, the other was engaged in tucking in 
some stray wisps of hair at the back of 
_ her neck. 
The smooth sureness of Gloria’s manner, 
the atmosphere of quiet confidence that 
seemed to surround her, affected Ellen 
strangely. The calming effect of Gloria’s 
- sudden appearance brought on swift reac- 
tion. Ellen shuddered, bowed her head to 
_ Silver’s mane and sobbed. 
“Scared you, did 1?” laughed Gloria. 


_ “Well, you scared me for a minute. What 
_ got him to running that way?” . 
“He wasn’t running—away. I was d- 


_ driving him.” 

“Well, he sure seemed to be running. 
_ The reins were hanging on his neck. That’s 
a might queer way to be driving a horse. 
What were you running away from?” 
“From Clearwater.” Ellen raised her 
ead and cast a fearing a back the 
uy she had-come. 
“From Clearwater! — 
len wouldn’t hurt you!” 


:r tad blinded 


_ Gloria Stowe, leaning far over from the 


what you heard. 


‘Not Lemuel Clear- 


lof “He tried | to mance a Me ae me : ae 


prisoner in a room overnight—since yester- 
I—I escaped by prying a window 


day. i 
open. I got the saddle and bridle on ny - 
horse and—” . 


‘Well, of all the strange eisrusin 
terrupted Gloria. 


reassuringly. 


“It sounded mighty queer to hear a . 
saying things like that about Clearwater,” 


she said; ‘“‘ but if it happened it happened, — 
and that’s all there is to it. If Clearwater — 


comes along hyeh I’ll send him about his a 
Now tell me. a a 


business mighty quick! . 
about it, honey,” she added. 


Ellen’s recital of her adventure was ne 
brief but complete, and when she finished 
she gave way entirely and sobbed on Glo- _ 
tia’s shoulder, while Gloria mechanically 


patted her hair. After a time, when Ellen 


began to recover her composure, Gloria _ 


took out her handkerchief, wiped the dust — 
and tears from Ellen’s face, combed the — 


tangled mass of hair that had become un- _ 


done during the wild ride, weaved it into 


bulging coils and folds, fastened it with < 


hairpins that she drew from her own hair. 


Then she drew Ellen to her feet and a 


calmly: 

“T reckoned Clearwater was ‘square. 
Him acting the way he did shows that you 
can’t trust anybody any more. This rus- 
tling business has got to be a mighty gen- — 
eral thing. Likely Clearwater figured on _ 


killing you to keep your mouth shut about — ‘ 
If I were you I would © 


keep quiet. Maybe after Clearwater finds 6) 
you hhaven’t talked he'll not bother you 
any more. Don’t get the notion that if 
you tell your father you’ll be safe. Cam- 
pan and the others hev got it in for all the 
Eastern owners, and you telling your dad 
would only make it hard for him. He’d 
want to punish Clearwater, and there’d be > 


a fight in which somebody would get hurt. — ia 
Right 


But you can think that over later. 
now you've got to get out of hyeh. You 


a 


She peered closer ‘ae bas 
Ellen, saw how tense and drawn her face | 
was, and how her lips quivered. Suddenly _ 
she was down from her horse and at Ellen’s 
stirrup. She helped the almost hysterical 
girl to a flat rock and sat down beside her, 
hugging her tightly and patting her face 


_ aes 


couldn’t hev got so very far ahead of C Clear. 
water. You change horses with me. That 
brown suit will make you mighty near in- 
_wisible, for my horse is almost the same 
color. You go to Benson’s. It’s right 
straight across that little stretch of plain 
- you see down there. I'll ride in plain sight 
on this ridge, and if Clearwater sees the 
gray horse he'll think it’s you riding him. 
And if he catches up to me I’ll tell him a 
thing or two, darn him!” 


Eagerly Ellen followed Gloria’s instruc- 


tions. Mounted on the brown horse she 
descended the slope of the ridge, waved a 


hand at Gloria, and rode toward the level © 


stretch Gloria had pointed out. 
Gloria mounted the gray horse and 


walked him slowly along the crest of the 
ridge until the distant shadows closed over - 


Ellen. Then Gloria halted the gray, gazed 
intently westward into the dusk. Her lips 


: stiffened, her eyes flashed, and she urged 


the gray horse on. Half a mile back on 
tthe ridge she had seen a horseman faintly 
- outlined against the horizon. 

She kept the gray horse going steadily, 
but slowly. Later, when she heard the 
beating of hoofs behind her, she let Silver 
out a little, for she knew that Clearwater 
must have seen her. The closer the horse- 
man drew, the faster she drove Silver, so 
_ that when the other horse stuck his muzzle 
into view at Silver’s withers, both horses 
were running hard. : 


Not until the horseman came alongside — 


did Gloria seem to notice him. Then she 
turned in the saddle to carry out her threat 
to “tell him a thing or two.” She saw 
Lannon riding beside her, smiling oddly. 
The shock of seeing Lannon when she 
had expected to see Clearwater was so 


S great that she almost dropped the reins. 


But she succeeded in steadying herself, and 
for a few yards rode on, strangely agitated. 


She was pleased, angry, suspicious, disap- 


pointed. She did not know which emotion 
dominated. Then came a surge of furious 
jealousy, which seemed to burn like a flame 
in her heart. Had Ellen lied to her? Was 
it Lannon who had imprisoned Ellen, who 
had‘ pursued her? Had Ellen also lied 
about the shooting? 

She drew Silver down—to a walls, then 


to a ae ‘She vesthleks the wale: 
ousy that had swept over her; she fou 


it as she sat motionless in the saddle, fac- 4 
ing Lannon, who had also halted and was — 
She told herself — 


now riding back to her. 
that she did not care what had happened 
between Ellen and Lannon. 

To her astonishment Lannon laughed 
lowly as he brought Polestar close to Silver, 
so close that he could see her flaming face 
and flashing eyes. 

“That was a clever trick, Gloria, ” he 
said. 

“What do you mean?” 


“Your changing horses with Ellen Bos- 


worth, of course. For a little while it 
fooled me, because there isn’t another horse 
like that gray in the valley.” 

“ Stranger, what do you mean?”. 
spite of her indignation she meant to be 
loyal to Ellen. 

“Gloria, I reckon you can trust me. I 


don’t witend to talk about what has hap- © 


pened. I saw Clearwater riding after EI- 
len. I left him back on the trail. Where 
did Ellen go?” 

So then it ad been Clearwater, after all! 


Gloria felt a vast relief, a strange, wild joy. - 


‘“‘ Stranger,” she said, ‘‘ Ellen rode to 
Benson’s. Clearwater must have scared 
her half to death. She was pretty near 
hysterical when I met her. Hev you killed 
Clearwater?” 

“‘ Not quite. He was able to ride home.” 

Lannon leaned close to Gloria. “TI 


reckon you know how things are in the 


valley, Gloria. I’m going to ask you to 


keep silent about what happened to Ellen. 


She talked to you, I reckon. But she 
wasn’t in as much danger from Clearwater 
as she thinks she was.” 

“‘ She told me what happened, stranger. 
It’s nothing to me. I reckon I’m able to 
keep my mouth shut.” 

“T know that. And I reckon that’s all. 
Ellen will be safe at Benson’s to-night. 
Clearwater won't bother her again. Do 


you want company into town or do you — 


prefer to ride alone?” 


Le aN eee eae edt 


In= 


“Tt doesn’t make any difference to me, : 


stranger.” js 
For a mile Siler trotted Beside: polstar.- 


Lannon watched Gloria from. the corners 5 
ene a ee ; 


averted. -Lannon felt a strange eer a 


lips, feeling the gulf of distrust and dislike — 
that he himself had dug when he had slight- 

ed her in Ellen Bosworth’s presence. 
Fate’ to plains Was it that, or was But did not the fact that she betrayed 
to blame that she did not rise above the hurt indicate that in spite of what he — 
situations? Would another girl—E]- had done she did not dislike him? He 
. Bosworth for example — have carried couldn’t change what had already 1 eae | 
ff the present situation to her own advan- done, of course, but he had regretted his — 
_ tage? Would she have been able to im-. attitude that day. Her praise had sounded — 
press Lannon with her ladylike qualities so sweet to his ears that he ait tnneoie ” 


ad she been Gloria Stowe? Gloria thought any gentleman of sane and active mind 
‘ Ellen would have impressed Lannon, for would not overlook. But he was not cer-— 


him. Where Gloria Stowe had been un- his life that any woman had woven a spell — 
able to speak because of the fierce flame about him, and he had been so amazed at 
within her, Ellen would have been able to the queer intoxication of his senses that he 
give voice to disarming speeches. Would had forgotten to be polite. 
4 Ellen have uttered that sullen speech: “I And during the days of his convalescence 
_ teckon I’m able to keep my mouth shut.” from the wound Campan had given him he 


swer Lannon without betraying her feel- glamour that Gloria had thrown about him. _ 


ant thers to know. Her graces were all expressed and inarticulate wish that he — 
nward; she knew of their existence but would think her the lady she longed to be. 


lemanding, clamoring for outward display. could not have granted the girl the boon of 
he was groping in the dark of inexperi- an outward grace that would have made © 
nce for the perfection she craved. With men accord her the respect she craved. 

eaving breast she rode along, silent, fight- Also, he wondered what malicious devil had — 
g her emotions. She was glad that the prompted him to treat her as other men — 
dusk was déepening, that Lannon could she had met had treated her? ue 
not see her face < oaed to divine her He rode closer, driven by an impulse to 
houghts. tell her that he had loved her from the in-— 

Also she was glad in a fierce, wild way stant he had seen her in the hot aes 

hat she had ridden westward that after- He reached out, grasped her left hand, | 
oon, for the whim had brought her where which was resting on the pommel of Sil- | 

she was, riding beside Lannon, homeward. ver’s saddle. He felt the fingers phan toa 

She would be content if he didn’t speak then grow rigid. 
other word to. her. “ Gloria,” he said, ‘ we can never ae, 

But when they had gone another: half strangers to each a I’ve Be 


tile Lannon spoke: you—”’ 
“Gloria, why do you keep on calling me Her right hand flashed out; the quirt 
ranger ’?” Br she carried in it struck his cheek, searing 


| reckon we won’t talk about that.” into the flesh. He caught the scornful, 


ugh to s see her face. She kept it curving of her lips. Then Silver leaped | 


as he gazed at her profile, noting her set 


espite the jealousy she would have felt that she had certain rights— rights that . 


Ellen had that delicacy of habit and man- tain that he had been in his right mind that | 
ner which would have aided her to impress day, because it had been the first time in | 


No; Ellen would have known how to an- had yielded more and more to the strange 
ings. Gloria did not know how to do those In every mental picture he drew of her he = 


ings. She felt her incapactty to express could see her honest eyes reproaching him; _ 
hat she felt or to conceal what she didn’t he could see back of the reproach the un- — 


ould not give them expression—they were He wondered then, as he wondered now, _ 
nformed, undeveloped, surging, painful, why nature, even though ironic and cruel, _ 


opped-back a little, so that he rode contemptuous flash of her eyes, the bitter ae 


0 eae 


forward and plunged, a thundering white 


flash, into the growing darkness of the trail 


ae — 


CHAPTER XV. 
&Pyr PULLIN’ THAT NOTICE DOWN!” 


N early moon was rising over the 
southern rim of the valley when 
Lannon entered Bozzam City. It 

threw a silvery radiance over the plains, it 
bathed the town’s shanties, giving them a 
romantic quaintness of appearance, a com- 
fortable smugness. ‘The long street was al- 
most as white as in the daylight; the flick- 
ering beams of light from kerosene lamps 
in the buildings seemed weak, impotent. 
- Lannon rode Polestar past the post office. 
He caught the glint of the moonlight on 
the brass cartridges he had placed above 
the bulletin board; he noted with satisfac- 


tion that the notice he had posted was still 


there. Polestar was trotting sedately when 
he reached the front of the hotel, and he 


showed an inclination to halt at the hitch- 
ing rail in front of the building; but Lan- 
non urged him on, sent him through a va- 
cant space between the hotel and the build- 
ing next to it on the east, and dismounted. 


at the door of the big stable belonging to 
the hotel. After what had happened be- 
tween him and Gloria he could not stop at 
the hotel overnight, but he saw no valid 
reason why he should not leave Polestar 
in the stable while he made some purchases 
in Blanchard’s store, which adjoined the 
post office. He meant to take advantage 
of€his visit. Later he would ride over to 
Benson’s and have a talk with Ellen Bos- 
worth. 

Leaving the stable after putting Polestar 
in a stall he stood in the doorway for an in- 
stant, feeling his cheek where the quirt had 
struck it and smiling at the darkened win- 
_ dows in the rear of the hotel. Presently he 
moved away in the shadows, walked be- 
tween two buildings and came out on the 


iS street in front of Blanchard’s store. Blanch- 


ard, a fat man, who breathed wheezily and 
wore a greasy vest of such prominence over 
the abdomen that the cause of his difficult 
breathing was glaringly apparent, silently 


“ Wa-al, call it thet. 


stood in need of. Bl; 
comer to Bozzam Cae | : A 
Laying out the shirts, Blancas sail 
to resume talking with two men who sat 
on the counter a few feet distant from where 
Lannon stood examining the shirts. Lan- 
non had paid little attention to the two men 
except for a quick glance as he had passed 
them. They, like Blanchard, were ccm 
to him. A fourth man, "whe was spall 
slender and wore faded overalls and a flan-_ 
nel shirt. that was.much too large for him, 
leaned on a cigar case near the front of the 
store, smoking meditatively. He had evi- 
dently been listening to Blanchard and the 


other men, and he was now trying to appear 


unconcerned and politely indifferent while 
he waited for them to resume the, talk that : 
had been interrupted by Lannon entering. 

The little man had gleaming, squinting eyes, 
and twice as Lannon glanced toward the 
front of the store he caught the little man 

watching him intently, an odd smile on his’ 
lips. The little man was also a stranger to 
Lannon, : : 

Lannon had selected two shirts. He was 
examining another when out of the talk 
at the counter came a word that made him 
stiffen: , 

“Wa-al, I reckon ef I was lookin’ fer a 
woman to marry I wouldn’t hev no truck 
with Glory Stowe!” 

Glancing past his left shoulder Lannon 
saw the speaker while the words-were still 
issuing through his lips. He was a big man 
with a bold, raw face. He was not a cow- 
boy, for he wore black trousers stuffed into | 
stiff boots with low, flat heels; a calico 
shirt with a low, stiff collar, a black vest 
with a heavy gold chain caught with a mas-_ 
sive gold bar ina buttonhole, and a brown | 
derby hat with a flat crown. The hat sat 
on the back of hisshead, giving him a rakish, 
piratical appearance. 

“Throne, I reckon you’re might ty par 
ticular,” suggested Blanchard. | 

i Haw, haw, haw!” laughed the other. | 
A man’s got a right | 
to be perticuler, ‘cause ef he’s got sense he | 
won't git hooked up to no female critter | 
more’n once in his life. An’ a man’s got 
a right to his own jedgment. I’m jes tellin’ 


ds an whic he ees to ke Boor fad nee 
lay on his back with closed eyes, his lips" - 


i, youre ‘prejudiced, » said 
“JT ain’t never seen Glory 
e ie anything that would make a man 


eae Ss. ‘tone was slyly  jocular. 
Throne could not take offense at it. But 
ere was something more than mere jocu- 
larity in Blanchard’s voice. He had in- 
_ jected an earnestness in it, an insidious hint 
_ that perhaps after all Throne was right, and 
_ that there possibly was ground upon which 
Throne could base his claim to the unfitness 
_ of Gloria to become his wife. 
_ “Sho!” The ejaculation was half sneer, 
half derisive laughter. ‘‘ Blanchard, she 
_ didn’t shet no door in my face because I’d 
been devilin’ her. Haw, haw, haw! I 
_ reckon not! Devake was in thar with her! 
_ Devake hed been hangin’ around thar for a 
- good many days. An’ I reckon you know 
_ Devake. Wa-al, when a woman shets a 
door in one man’s face an’ stays inside with 
_ another man, you can jes’ gamble thet—”’ 
Lannon stood in front of Throne. He 
might have been about to renew acquaint- 
_ ance with Throne, so coldly quizzical was 
. his smile. It was as though he doubted 
Throne would recognize him. But Throne 
saw something more in the smile, something 
_ that brought a queer pallor to his face. 
4 “ Throne, stand up!” 
. 


— +t SO 
SEE a BIN Te Oe 


Throne’s color rushed back. He hesi- 
tated, smiled with a strange mixture of 
| doubt and defiance, and slid off the counter, 

4 facing Lannon. 

Throne saw Lannon’s right arm flash 
. outward. He threw up an arm to ward off 
the blow. Lannon’s fist flecked past the 
arm, crashed against Throne’s jaw with an 
inward, downward motion. The man fell 
dewise, alongside the counter. He was 
fted to his feet, where he stood, reeling 
C runkenly for an instant until he went down 
again from another savage blow that land- 
| squarely on his lips. The second blow 
2w him against the counter.. He re- 
yuuinded, ran into another blow, and in 


aps wouldn’t make a good wife. I 


macerated, his face swollen and discolored. _ 
Stunned, amazed, Blanchard and the 
other man at the counter had offered no in- 
terference. They stared at Lannon as he 
stepped back a little and looked at them, _ 
a sinister challenge in his eyes. : . 
When he saw that Blanchard and the \ 


other did not intend to take any part in 


the affair he nodded his head toward the E 
rear counter. fle: 

“Tl take the three shirts I have laid 
aside, Blanchard,” he said. 

He stood at a little distance from. the — 
counter while Blanchard obeyed his orders. — 
Then he paid Blanchard, though he did 
not offer to take the package the latter had 
laid on the counter. He glanced at the little 
man who stood at the cigar counter; saw 
him watching Blanchard and the other man 
with a vindictive, satisfied smile. When — 
Throne regained consciousness and got slow- _ 
ly to his feet, there to hang onto the coun- 
ter for support, Lannon again faced him. ) 

“Throne,” he said, “you are one of _ 
those miserable sneaks that try to be im- 
portant at the expense of innocent women. _ 
If I ever hear of you speaking Gloria 
Stowe’s name again I'll kill you! 
understand?” 

Throne nodded. Lannon walked to the | 
counter, picked up the package Blanchard 
had laid there and stepped out of the door. 
No word was spoken in the store until Lan- 
non’s shadow had passed from the glass. 
window in the front of the room. : 

- Then Blanchard spoke in a | strained, light 
voice: “ 

‘“‘T reckon that guy must sure ae a friend 
of Glory Stowe!” 

The little man at the cigar counter 
laughed derisively. 

‘You boys hev been hevin’ ; arun-in with — 
Flash Lannon,”’ he said. “I always opined — 
thet when a man comes to this here town 
he’d make the fur fly!” | 

He stood for an instant enjoying thes awe 
in Blanchard’s eyes, and the ashen pallor 
that swept over the faces of the other men. 
Then he walked, grinning, to the door, let — 
himself out and walked swiftly down the 
street, chuckling to himself. | 


Do on e 
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hotel. 
behind the cantle of the saddle on Polestar, 
looked again with a smile at the darkened 
windows in the rear of the hotel building, 
stepped to the door and drew out his two 

_ black-handled guns. He inspected them, 
twirled the cylinders, restored the guns to 
their holsters and tried them a few times 


to make sure they’would not snag when he - 


drew them. For he expected to use them 
shortly. When emerging from the front 
door of Blanchard’s store after knocking 
Throne down, he had heard Campan’s voice 
issuing from the door of the post office. 


Lannon did not return to the post office 


the way he had come. There was a chance 
that some one might have seen him and 
carried the news to Campan. He moved 
westward, close to the buildings, stepping 
carefully over the heaps of refuse that lit- 
_ tered the place. Two or three times he 
halted to make sure there was no one watch- 
ing him, and at last he passed to the far 


corner of the post office building, stole along 


it to the front and stopped in a shadow, 
_ from where he could see the front of the 
- post office; where he could catch the glint 
of the moonlight on the cartridges on the 
— little hood of the bulletin board. 
Through the thin sides of the building 
he could hear the voices of men inside. 
-. Campan’s voice was loudest. The outlaw 
had evidently been drinking, for normally 
he spoke softly. Now and then a laugh 
arose. But Campan’s voice dominated all 
- others, even in those moments when all 
seemed to speak at once. 
_ “ Bozzam don’t need no interference from 
any damned Eastern dude!” cursed Cam- 
pan. ‘‘ This guy Lannon comes here after 
- livin’ East five years an’ tries to lay down 
laws! Sticks a warnin’ up in front of this 
here buildin’ an’ plants some cartridges on 
top of it. Why in hell haven’t some of you 
boys pulled it down?” 

There was an instant of silence; then a 
low voice: 


_..4= T reckon mebbe we was a little bit back- 
oo -ward about havin’ Lannon think we was 


that ‘ one other,’ Campan.”’ 
“ Well, Pll say this for Lannon,” con- 


‘got every man thinkin’ the next man is” 


_of the door behind him. 
(To be continued NEXT WEEK. 


= "ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WE! 


Barwon returned to the stable behind the : 
He stored the package in the slicker 


ie whale anaes country sample 3 


goin’ to squeal on him. It’s got every man 
scared to death that Lannon has got his — 
eye on him. There’s waddies in this coun- — 
try that’s shakin’ in their boots, expectin’ 
Lannon to throw a gun on them!” s 
“The trouble is that there’s a heap of — 
guys in this country that might be the 
‘one other,’ ”’ said a new voice. A gale of — 
laughter followed his words. : 
The sound seemed to enrage Campan. 
“ Carter,” he bellowed, ‘‘ I’m ssi that — 
notice down! " 
Carter was the postmaster, a little man, — 
inoffensive, quiet. 4 
“ Campan,” came his voice; “ that’s your — 
business. I didn’t feel that I wanted to take 
any chances on rilin’ Lannon.” 3 
“I’m pullin’ that notice down right — 
now!” shouted Campan. His step sounded — 
on the floor. It ceased suddenly. A placa- — 
tive voice followed a short silence. 
“Shucks, Campan. What in hell do you 
care for that notice? If I was youl sure — 
wouldn’t go to courtin’ trouble. Lannon’s — 


_lightnin’ with a gun. He’s meaner’n pizen. > 


Him stickin’ that notice up there wasn’t no 
bluff. In your place I’d do a heap of con- ~ 
siderin’, That there talk he handed you at — 
Benson’s wasn’t no bluff. I seen that. T’d — 
be rememberin’ them three ca’tridges Glory — 
Stowe give him. Campan, if you don’t step — 
light he’ll get even for what you done that — 
night!” : 

(a4 Bah! ” : 

Campan’s ejaculation was vibrant with — 
derision. His curses were bitter; his threats _ 
wild, reckless. Again a step sounded on _ 
the board floor inside, and then he was — 
standing in the doorway, his voice smiting — 
the dead silence of the night. 

“No damned Eastern dude can run this © 
town, nor put up any notices!” # 

For ‘an: thstant Campan stood, outlined — 
in the feeble light in the room behind him. © 
Then he was outside and swaggering to- — 
ward the bulletin board on the front of | 
the building, a crowd of men chibeatscat 5 Out, 


VE bast been fired.” announced Perci- 
val Jones cheerily, as he stepped into 
the living hall of the little bungalow 
and made his way toward the dining-room. 
Maude Jones, setting the table for their 
evening meal, looked up at him, startled. 
Tears came into her blue eyes as her smile 
of happiness faded away, and the silverware 
fell upon the tablecloth with a clatter. 
| —* Oh, Percy!” she cried in a tone of de- 
_ spair. ‘“ What are we going to do?” 


husband with evident good nature. ‘“ That 
is, Pve decided to hire myself and be oy 
own boss from now on.” 
Mrs. Jones stared at him in amazement. 
A moment later she felt his arms about her, 
as he gently kissed away the drops on her 
lashes, and gently pressed her into a chair. 
“Tet dinner wait a few minutes, dear,” 
he suggested. “Something tells me that 
this is the best little mishap that ever be- 
fell me. I want to tell you about it—to 
outline my plans—and see what you think 
_ of them. Perhaps you won’t agree with 
_ me, but I hope you will, and I honestly be- 
lieve I have the right idea: But since it 
means as much to you as it does to me, you 
are entitled to a vote on the ee pi 


It was ‘evident that Percival was not 
ver owe his ies He Speed to 


“Tm going to stay fired!” chuckled her 


misfortune presented, unless he was deliber- _ 


ately assuming a confident air in order to | 
comfort her. eee 
‘‘ Please don’t hide anything from me, 
Percy,” she begged, voicing her doubt. 
“You know you can’t keep secrets from : 
me anyhow. You never could.” ae 
“ Tve no intention of trying to stray from . 
the straight and narrow path now,” he as- 
sured her. “ l’m-going to open the whole © 
tricks and make them perform for you—and _ 
I'll promise you that I’ve nothing concealed — 
up my sleeve. But I think I have a per- 
fectly good club to use in beating the wolf 
from the door, and a magic wand to wield — 
in getting the coin I want to buy you ever — 
so many things we can’t afford just now.” — 
He slipped down upon the arm of her 
chair and rested his hand fondly upon. her 
gingham-clad shoulder. : 
‘““T was fired in company with half a. 
dozen other copy men at the office,” he be- _ 
gan in a matter-of-fact way. “ Old Barnes a 
himself called us into his sanctum and 
slipped us the bad news in concert. We 
knew what he said was true. In fact, we’d 
all, more or less, seen it coming. You re- 
member, I told you the agency had recently 
lost two of its principal accounts, and that 


other clients were sending in a flock of can- _ 


celations. Barnes was mighty decent about 
it. He said he hated to let us go, but that 
it was absolutely necessary to cut down the 
staff, since the business wouldn’t pay the — 
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- freight. 
walked out to draw our final pay, and faded 
out of the picture.” . 

He was silent for a moment. Maude’s 
hand found his and pressed it understand- 
ingly. She admired his spirit. She knew 
how his dismissal must have hurt him. But 
when Percival spoke again, there was no 
note of discouragement in his voice. His 
tone was one of thoughtful conviction. 

“ This is the third time in my life I’ve 
been handed the blue envelope,” he said 

- quietly. ‘Each time my discharge has 

come through no fault of my own. My 

work has been satisfactory and I’ve always 
left the old boss on good terms. I’ve never 
failed to land another job at a good salary, 
but the trouble has been that I wasn’t build- 
ing anything for myself. I’ve always been 
working for somebody else. When others 
didn’t need, or couldn’t afford, the services 

I could supply—I was shown the door. 

— Now, I’m still young; but I don’t ever want 

| to-be fired again. I don’t intend to be. I’m 

going in business for myself. I’m going to 

be my own boss, and put myself in a posi- 
tion where the only man who can fire me 
will be Percival Jones himself!” 

The flash of battle was in his eyes, and 
his wife smiled at him indulgently. ‘“ But 
you haven’t any capital, and we’ve only a 
little put away against umbrella days,”’ she 
reminded him dubiously. 

‘‘T shan’t need any capital, other than 
my knowledge of the business,” he told 
“Tm not going to try to become a 
full-fledged advertising agent right off the 
reel. At first, I’ll simply be a sort of free 
lance, offering to write advertisements, pre- 
pare booklets, and devise campaigns for 
small advertisers. Later on, I may branch 
out. Just now I'll be satisfied to sprout 
and bud a while.” 


“But won’t you and it hard to oe 


clients?” asked Maude. ‘‘ You know you’ve 
always been inclined to ridicule efforts of 
that sort—” 

‘“ Maude, my dear,” he smiled, “ I’ve been 
prone to ridicule a lot of things that I’m 
disposed to think better of as I grow older. 
Of course it won’t be easy. If it was, every 
one would become a successful advertising 


man, earning a fabulous sum per annum— 


So 1 we all shook hands mith him, 


plans. 
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per weeke_or, nny Cheng no one ee | 
waste time laying bricks, baking bread, or 


manufacturing hairpins. It’s going to mean 
late to bed and early to rise, but the business 
will ye mine—as_ will be the ea 
any— 

‘““ And the losses,” Maude reminded his 
gently, not wishing to discourage her hus- 
band, but rather to stem what she imagined 
to be a tendency toward undue enthusiasm 
and optimism in his mood. 

“Well,” laughed Jones, “if the losses 
prove to be too great, I’m afraid I’ll have 
to fire myself and try something else. In 
any event, I’ll be building for the future— 


_ whether I pile up dollars in the bank or ac- 


cumulate a brand new lot of experience that 
I can take out and sell to some wiser em- 


ployer than Percival Jones.” 


An appetizing, yet warning odor from the 
range, halted the further discussion of 
Like a couple of panic stricken kids, 
they hastened into the kitchen in time to 
rescue an almost ruined meal, and the in- 
cident saved the hour, in that it took their 
minds off the more serious aspect of 
things. 

Then, with the retrieved dinner on the 
table, Percival went into greater detail, 
punctuated only by his appreciation of 
Maude’s culinary artistry. As his platter 
became bare, his contentment grew—not 
solely with the satisfaction of the delicious 
food, but because he saw sympathy with 
his little scheme dawn upon the pretty fea- 
tures of his wife. 

Over coffee, the two got down to cases. 
Prior to their marriage, Maude had been a 
commercial artist—which was how she had 
met her husband—by doing illustrations for 
the-ads he wrote. 

“ T’ll just love to get back to my drawing 
again,’’ she announced eagerly. ‘I used to 
be able to deliver work your clients would 
accept. If I can do it now, there will be 
that much less for the new firm to pay out, 
and that much more for-ws to take in. Il- 
lustrating won’t interfere with the house- 
work at all—and, if it Seapine can do pen 
and ink work at night 

“ Let’s settle that right here and now,’ 
Percival said flatly. 


“ The new firm a ? 
going to be a slave-driving organization. Of 


m ea cai a nice all oa it I can— 
t Tm not going to wear myself out and 
ac si everything in order to get rich. Nor 
do I intend that you shall overtax your- 
self—” 
“Tt won’t seem like work to me—it will 
@ be fun!” Maude broke in. 
“Sure it will, for both of us,” Percival 
: agreed. ‘ Work is always fun if a chap or 
a girl is really interested in it. 
_ fun needs variation. In any event, old dear, 
_ I don’t imagine we'll be so swamped with 
orders at first that we won’t be able to loaf 
a bit without any qualms of conscience.” 
Maude clapped her hands joyously. “ Tl 
clear out the sewing room to-morrow morn- 
ing and we’ll set up our ‘ offices’ there—” 


her face fell as she looked into his. - ‘‘ That 
won’t do at all, girl—except as a sort of 
den when we want to talk things over. If 
aman hasn’t confidence enough in himself 


he can’t expect the world to come round and 
hunt him up. Not that I’m expecting a 


have to pound the pavements, and go on a 
still hunt after clients at the go-off; but the 
time will come, I hope, when the men who 
retain me will want to come to my work- 
shop, for one reason or another. I can’t 
very well hand them a suburban time-table 
and ask them to run all the way out here.” 
Maude saw the force of his objection, and 
_ the next morning Jones took the early train 
to the city to seek suitable quarters. He 
_ found offices scarce and expensive. But 
that did not surprise him. He had decided 
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_ sential; yet he felt that he must have a 
_ place which would adequately reflect the 
character of the service he meant to render. 
_ At last he found what he sought. It was 
a small, two-room suite, in a substantial if 

not imposing building; and having signed 
‘ lease and drawn a check for the required: 
posit, he hastened off to. buy the necessary 
rniture. “ae i Lane ‘of cela 


But even - 


“Oh, no, we won’t!’’ he protested, and 


to hang out his shingle and pay office rent, 


stream of callers paging me right away. I'll - 


that extravagance was neither wise nor es- 


ang 1 orate—but ies and chats sad filing oe - 


inets of simple dignity and unquestioned. ee 
substantiality. He meant to have an. office oe 
inviting confidence. De 

Then he telephoned Maude, ‘ask like ae 


schoolgirl out for a lark, she hastened tothe — 


new office to give it een approval. To- — 


gether they decided upon the scheme of 


painting, and Maude drew little sketches as __ 
a guide for making the curtains that were 
to hang at the a cabs ss 

“Percy,” she said reminiscently, ue <T 
haven’t had such a lovely time since we _ 


came back from the honeymoon ie . 


planned our bungalow!”’ 3 
He gulped just a little, then Goes m 
up like a ramrod as he saw some new doubt ay 
mirrored upon her features. _ Pas 
“ You—you’ve got to have a siete ] 
rapher,” she blurted out at last. “TI want 2 
to come in and be—it—her!”’ Ce 
Percival understood, but he knew that oS 
wouldn’t do. It took him half an hour to z 
explain this to Maude, but at last he gained _ 
his point, and together they went toa near- _ 
by newspaper office to insert a want ad foe = 
the employee Maude secretly envied. ae 
At last the stage was set for the first act : 
of Percival Jones’s little business drama. 
He fondly hoped it wouldn’t prove a comedy — 
or a tragedy—but that it would develop into _ 
a long and prosperous Broadway run. The — 
formal opening of the office found it © 
equipped with everything but clients, and _ 
Percival was well aware that these would _ 
not come pounding at his door. So he pro- _ 
ceeded to scent out Opportunity and oa! q 
it to its lair. fon 
His resolutions were high. but copemistio ae 
as he was, Percival soon discovered that he 
Had nis taste cut out ink hina Sitediad het? 
was in his chosen vocation, no one outside 
the portals of the Barnes Advertising Agen- _ 
cy ever heard of prosaic Percival Jones. He 


had no specimens of past work that he could 


exhibit as his own. His name, personally, 
had never been linked with any of the ad- 


vertising successes for which the Barnes | 


Agency had long been famous. It had been | 
a. shop policy never to permit the individu- _ 
ality of the staff to obtrude upon the fair _ 
horizon of the great firm name. Jones had © 

never resented this. Barnes had paid him 
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| ‘tiberally, and what he purchased of Perci- 


val was his to do with as he chose. 

But the handicap under which he labored 
was made quite clear to Percival by the 
first prospect upon whom he called. He had 


~gelected Caleb Matthews, the smug manu- 


~~ 


facturer of a patented heating apparatus. 
Matthews was notorious for switching from 


‘one advertising agency to another, and Jones 
shrewdly figured that a change of heart on 
‘Matthews’s part was just about in order. 


His audience with the maker of the heaters 
confirmed his judgment. 
“TI do need an advertising agent — one 


| who really knows what he is about,” Mat- 


know it. 


ly held his temper. 
looked Caleb Matthews squarely in the eye. 
~“T believe that’s 


you suggest. 
- tthe reputation you require, you'll hire me— 


he mused. 


- thews said, when Percival had presented a 
- prand new engraved card and eloquently 
_ pleaded his case. 

but the heater-man’s next remark chilled 


Jones took new heart, 


him—and also got his goat. 
“ve no time to waste on beginners,” 
Matthews declared sourly. ‘‘I must have 


> an experienced man who knows what he is 
doing.” 


- “Tam Ua I know what 
I’m doing!” Percival retorted, almost hotly. 

“Do you?” came the sarcastic query. 
“‘ Maybe you are experienced and maybe 
you're not. You say you are—but I don’t 
_And I haven’t time to find out. 
Go and get a reputation, young man. Then 


come and talk to me.” 


Jones wanted to throttle him, but he wise- 
He straightened up and 


good advice, Mr. Mat- 
thews,” he said quietly. “ I’ll do just what 
And when I come back with 


and my fee will be exactly double the 
amount I’d have asked if you’d retained 
me now.” 

Without another word, he rose, and turn- 
ing on his heel, left Matthews’s office. The 
heater man’ gazed after him speculatively. 
“That boy is either a comer or a goner,” 
_“ He’ll show me something or 
the world will show him a lot!” And he 
turned to the mass of papers on his desk. 


_ Jones swept into his own office with the 


air of a man of affairs. His stenographer 
looked up from the magazine she was read- 
ing, and regarded him with amazement. At 
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his private office door, Pelcivel 1 pedcee! ‘and ; 
said impressively, tf Miss Murphy, I shall : 
be engaged in working out an important 


plan. I do not wish to be disturbed under 
any circumstances.”’ The glass door closed 
and a key turned in the lock. With a grin, 
the stenographer resumed her reading, but 
Percival did not laugh at himself as he 
walked to the little Mission bookcase and 
lifted to his desk a file of periodicals. 
One by one he tackled them, studying 
the advertising sections page by page. Be- 
fore the desk clock had ticked away an hour 
he had found what he was seeking. It was 
what Percival considered the most conspicu- 
ous contemporary example of cleverly suc- 


_cessful advertising. It was part of the cam- 


paign sponsored by the Kirby Clothing 
Company. Among advertising men it was 
common knowledge that the firm’s presi- 
dent, Rufus Kirby, planned and wrote these 
advertisements himself. The striking poster 


illustrations were even said to be his own. 


conceptions. No advertising agency had 
ever been intrusted with the Kirby account 
and it was whispered that no agency would 
ever have the ghost of a chance of getting 
it. For which ample reason Percival de- 
cided to solicit it. 

Jones unlocked his sanctum ‘door, an- 
nounced that he might or might not return 
that day, and hastened to the office of Rufus 
Kirby. His mission was to take a crack at 
the hardest nut in the basket and convince 
the nut that he was just that and nothing 
more. As he walked through the busy 
streets, Jones laughed at his own supreme 
confidence—or was it utter idiocy? But his 
footsteps did not falter. 

An elevator whisked him to the fourth 
floor of the building that bore Kirby’s name. 
An attendant ushered Percival into a large 
room that contained neither desks nor tables 
—only some two dozen chairs, ranged like 
a hollow square against the walls of the 
place. They were set about ten feet apart 
—and firmly screwed to the floor. This 
prevented restless callers shifting their po- 
sitions and discouraged some from waiting. 
Likewise, the conversation between a man 
sitting in one chair and another standing 


before him, would not necessarily be heard 


by the occupants of flanking seats. 


| a Pag 


an oat es papaiie sii. of the room. 
rby did not invite any interviewer into 
his private office. He was standing beside 
the caller’s chair, listening to what he had 
to say. Jones saw him answer with quick 
_ decision, bid each man good-by and pass 
on to the next in turn. 

Jones instantly grasped the fact that this 
was Kirby’s method of handling visitors. 
He saw Kirby pass from one chair to an- 
other in the order of their arrangement. He 
- never made a move to sit down. There was 
no chair for him, and, consequently, his 
caller would arise. Kirby gave an attentive 
ear, but his manner, and frequent glances 

at his watch, counseled brevity. With an 
inward chuckle, Jones saw Kirby rid him- 
self of ten salesmen in little more than twice 
that number of minutes. 

Then Jones’s heart sank. He knew he 
was in for a hard row endeavoring to sell 
his services to Kirby under such conditions. 

- He had no evidence to present; no past nor 
present to which to point, and his solicita- 
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which Kirby had repeatedly announced that 
he did not need nor want. 

But Jones bucked up when his turn came, 
and Kirby stood before him inquiringly. 
_ He began with machine-gun cadence. 
_ “YVovw’re so busy that I know you need me, 
_ Mr. Kirby. You write the best clothing 
advertisements I’ve ever seen. It must take 
alot of your time to do it. I can save you 
at least part of that time, and it won’t cost 
you a cent if I don’t.” 

4 “Interesting if true, but I doubt what you 
_ say—about yourself, » Kirby answered, not 
-unpleasantly. “‘ Mine is an intricate bust 
ness. I know it backwards and upside down. 
I know I write good stuff. I don’t believe 
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well as I can.” He spoke without egotism. 
He was voicing an honest conviction born 


tion must be the mere promise of a service 


Tu pay you for it. 


any one else can handle our advertising as _ 


eee to becgian dees a lot oe my ae 
time against a little of yaa 
“Wait wo 


_ “Sit down!” snapped Kirby. — . 
til I’ve seen these other men. Then in. 
give you five minutes more.” ne 


He passed on, and Jones sank Gate. ; : 
into his chair. He was somewhat amazed. _ 
It seemed that he had won his first skirmish. _ 


Now he must get himself together to make _ 
the most of the additional five minutes al- _ 


lotted him. But he had plenty of time to — 
think things over. 
an hour before Kirby completed the last of — 
his interviews, and turning, beckoned to 2 
Jones. A 

“Come with me,” he directed, and led ie 
the way to an adicining room, where amass _ 
of papers was spread out on a tall, book- 
keeper’s desk. Kirby sifted feourh re ae 


of typed sheets, layouts, printers’ proofsand _ 


memoranda. He selected what he wished, - 


‘seemingly at random, and tossed the mate- 
“Tf you want to try your — 


rial to Percival. 
hand at this work, write me sixteen news- 
paper advertisements and have them illus- _ 
trated. This memo gives you the subjects _ 
and tells you all about the merchandise to — 
be featured. I also want a six-page booklet 


for an envelope inclosure, and three mailing ~ 
“Make 


cards. Keep to our regular style. e 
your stuff talk right out from the shoulder. | 


Fach piece of copy must attract attention — 


and sell goods. If I like what you submit, _ 
If I don’t—the loss is 
yours.” ae 
Percival left Kirby’s place in a oe : 


that threatened to become a nightmare as 


he walked up Broadway toward his newly _ 
opened office and thought over the situa- _ 
tion. He had secured a job that did not | 
amount to an order. He had promised to — 


deliver something on the basis of specula- % 
tion; and he knew full well that time ex- _ 
penditure and cash outlay would make his | 


experiment in getting a reputation a meets . 
costly one. aoe 
But he bucked up and tidied his: 


ebbing courage, as he lifted the receiver and _ 


phoned to Maude that he would be out on 
the early train. “ Found my first client!” 
he called cheerily as he entered the bunga- _ 
low. And then, over the dinner table, ‘he 
told Maude all about it. “It may — to rs 


\ 
rs 


It was more than half 


en 


be something worth while and . may not. 


amount to a hang,” he concluded. ‘ But 
it’s going to be an interesting experiment. 
It will demonstrate to me that I can do as 
good work as Kirby can—or it will show 
me that he’s right in believing he has no 


sequal? 


For. the balance of the week, Maude 
sandwiched sketching between slices of 
housework. Percival, in his New York 


: office, mystified Miss Murphy by closeting 


himself with his own pet typewriter for 
‘most of the working day. He was in fine 
fettle. Copy, cleverly phrased, yet not too 


clever to score, flowed from his typemill in 


an easy stream. At night, he and Maude 
would confer, and match his typewritten 
sheets against the pen and ink pictures she 
had given to his ideas. Then, all too soon 
for their eager interest, the assignment was 
completed. That night they both slept 
_ restlessly, and Maude was tense with ex- 
citement as Percival left the bungalow to 
catch the early train, with a well filled 
portfolio under his arm. Jones himself, 
felt like a cross between a schoolboy about 
to attend an examination and a condemned 
criminal on the way to execution. 

> Arriving at Kirby’s office, he was ushered 
once more into the torture chamber as- 
- signed to callers. From the throng already 


o seated, Percival realized that he had not 


seized a propitious day for the important 
interview. But Kirby had noticed him out 
of the corner of his eye, and Jones knew 
there was no sanity in withdrawing now. 
At last Kirby paused before Percival’s 
chair. He had been watching every move 


of his prospective client, but when Kirby 


stood before him, Jones was apparently 
engrossed in figuring out a difficult prob- 
Jem in a leather bound notebook. Kirby 
grinned, but Percival did not see the hu- 
-morous distortion of his usually severe fea- 
tures. Attracted by Kirby’s impatient 
movement, he stood up quickly. ‘“ I’ve ex- 
- ecuted the whole order,” Percy announced, 
exhibiting his precious portfolio. 


“Good! Leave it with me,” snapped 


Kirby, and taking the folder from Jones’s 


_ hand, he passed on to his adjoining visitor. 
_. Jones was angry with himself. He knew 
he had handled the situation badly. It 
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waco fair of Kirby t to bee him t to pees his. 
work. Naturally, he had wished to go over 
it with Kirby—to explain it—and to get 
Kirby’s viewpoint as to why the clothing - 
man did or did not like what Percival had 
done. ‘“‘ Yet what’s the use of sticking 

around?” Percival asked himself. And his — 
own little goat, now rampant, led him out 
of the room. 

Back again in his own sanctum, he once 
more closeted himself. 
counseled silently, ‘‘ you’re ten kinds of an 
idiot! You’ve no reason to fear for your 
work. You know it is good. | It’s the same 
kind of honest endeavor you’ve been put- 
ting over for nearly ten years. Yet,” he 
admitted, to his still restless prancing an- 
gora, “‘it doesn’t seem fair to your brain- 
children to leave them alone with an ogre 
like Kirby!” 

He knew Maude would be eager for 
news, but as many times as he looked at 
the telephone, he had not the courage to 
call her and confess the real situation. . 

“You darned big kid!” Jones chided 
himself. ‘‘ You’ve had enough copy re- 
jected in your time to sit calmly under this 
suspense. If you haven’t courage to go on 
in spite of possible rejection of your efforts, 
you'd better take your name off the door 
and let the sheriff sell the furniture. As 
the gang said overseas, ‘If you get it you 
get it—if you don’t you don’t!’ And that 
applies to orders and dollars as well as 
bullets!” 

Which little cites: of personal chas- 
tisement seemed to calm down Percival’s 
goat and persuaded him to look over some 


-bona fide if minor orders for booklets and 


similar chores that well-wishing friends had 
sent him. 

By one o’clock he felt the inner man call- 
ing, and attempted to forget business as he 
sank down into the winged armchair of a 
dairy luncheon. But meditation on the 
mysteries of a pamphlet dilating upon the 
merits of a new washing powder, made him 
dash down his cup of coffee and devour his 
bit of cake to hurry back to his office. 

“Mr. Kirby called you up,” the steno- 
grapher informed him as he peons through 
the door. 

Jones paused on the threshold: "5 a to_ 


“<P, Jones? he: 


' a planner and writer of advertising cam- _ 
He had always had at his elbow a _ 
completely organized technical department a 
to look after the setting of type, the en- _ 
graving of cuts, and the various details that. _ 
enter into the making of a finished adver- _ 
The operations of these pro- — 
cesses were only vaguely known to him, and — 
he suddenly realized that he might have oo 
considerable difficulty in executing the sec : 


the v on fos 3 seemingly i interminable time. 
“T like that wor t 
Percival nearly ‘deopped thé receiver. 

_ “The drawings are all quite good—and 
Tll take your copy, with the exception of 
advertisement number four. What do you 
want for the lot?” = 
s _ Jones was almost panic-stricken. He 
had given considerable thought to the mat- 
ter of charges, but now, faced with the ne- 
- cessity of naming his fee, he grew nervous. 


_ knew he could not afford to cheapen him- 
4 self by asking too little. Unfamiliar with 
the fixing of prices, he lost his nerve. Then 
_ the formerly enraged goat of P. Jones 
backed its little self up and administered a 
swift, deciding kick at the base of Perci- 
_ val’s backbone. 
’ “YH charge-you twenty dollars each for 
_ the advertisements,” Jones said in a busi- 
4 _nesslike voice. “ The booklet: will. be two 
_ hundred, and the mail cards fifty dollars 
apiece. The drawings will stand a flat price 
: of thirty dollars.” Jones knew very well 
_ that what he asked was fair—but for a mo- 
ment he had misgivings. | 
A “All right,’ came the voice of -Kirby 
over the wire. “I'll send you a check. 
_ Drop in at four o’clock. I want you to 
handle the printing.” | 
There was no chance to say thank. you 
or good-by. 
4 ered. 
_ “Whew!” gasped Jones, leaning back in 
his chair. ‘“ I never dreamed it would be so 
Beet Then, elated, he called up Maude. 
“TT knew you'd put it over!” she told him 
: proudly. “Glue your ear close to the re- 
ceiver so Miss Murphy won’t hear—I want 
‘to give you a kiss!” 
~ © Your oe went like a breeze!” he 
| “So it’s your victory as 
Pn m | going over to see -_ 


a 


He did not wish to ask too much, and he 


The connection had been sev- 


 paigns. 


tisement. 


ond part of Kirby’s order. 


However, he meant to see it through, sist ee 
four o ‘clock found him in Kirby’s reception _ 
Kirby _ 
promptly summoned him into the next — 
office and handed him back his drawings _ 
With the | 
a detailed memorandum, . 
“This will give you the various quantities _ 
I wish of each—tell you how many colors _ 
to print them in, and when I want delivery. © 
I want you to see the jobs through, and ~ 
T’ll give you fifteen per cent of the cost 
3 Send me the origi- _ 
Give 
me an estimate on the work before ee 


room—this time bare of visitors. 


and sheets of typewritten copy. 
packet was 


price for your services. 
nal bills from engravers and printers. 


start. Good afternoon.” 
Once more Jones found ESS diss 


missed. It was too late to summon the va- 
rious contractors to his office, but he had _ 
Miss Murphy telephone to a number of the 
‘best known firms, and a steady stream of — 
representatives 


engravers’ and printers’ 
visited him the following morning. Jones 


attempted no bluff. He placed himself — 
oe 


frankly in, the hands of his callers. 


told them the effects he desired, and con- 


fessed his ignorance as to costs and meth- _ 
These men did not know Jones, but _ 
they did know the Kirby Clothing Com- 
pany, and they were all eager to get this _ 
So, before 
the close of the day, he had a sheaf, of esti- 
mates, which he carried home and studied ~ 


ods. 


slice of the big firm’s business. 


under the living room lamp. The maze of 
items and figures was almost Greek to him, 


but at last he puzzled the problem out. By a 


process of elimination, he finally struck a 


figure which he thought seemed fair, and 
discarding too low and doubtful bids, — 
Then he 
typed the figures off on a sheet of his own 
Stationery, and went to bed to dream ovef 


struck a reasonable average. 
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them and the possible results sf ae next 
séance with Kirby. : 

~ At ten the next morning Kirby scanned 
the estimates with practiced eyes. His pen- 
cil checked one item after another. “ Too 
high, all of them—much too high,” he said. 
“Do you think you can load printing 


ad 


_ charges on an old bird like me?”’ 


Jones flushed. “I haven’t tried to,” he 
rejoined stoutly. “I confess that I know 
(but little about the mechanical side of this 
business. I’ve always been a creative and 
not a production man, so I’m not in a posi- 
tion to judge what costs are fair; but if I 
ever hope to make my own advertising 
agency succeed I know I must learn these 
things. Probably a large concern like 
yours is in a position to buy cheaper than 
1 can." 

“All right,” said Kirby, somewhat an- 
- tnoyed. “Leave the things here—I’ll get 
them out myself. I had hoped you could 
relieve me of such detail.” 

“I will relieve you of it—at your own 
price!” Jones shot at him. 

Kirby, about to walk away, paused in 
surprise. ‘‘ You’re either an inexperienced 
child, or else you’re crazy!” Kirby grinned. 

“[’m neither,” Jones protested. ‘I’m 


| _ willing to carry this out and charge it to ex- 


perience. If you will mark after each of 
these items the price you consider right, 
Ill guarantee to deliver the work at that 
figure.” ee 

Kirby hesitated a moment. ‘“ You write 
good stuff, and your drawings are clever,” 
he admitted. ‘Ill give you a chance—if 
you want it. Samuel, give Mr. Jones the 
figures he asked for.” He was gone with- 
out another word. 

_ Armed with Kirby’s prices, Jones went 

‘back to his own office. Upon examining 
them, he was seized with a sinking feeling. 
He called in the contractors again, and they 
confirmed his worst anticipations. Even 
tthe lowest of them said the work simply 
‘couldn’t be done at the prices named. 

“ All right,”’ answered Jones, gritting his 
feeth. “ Produce it anyway—do the job 
right—and bill me at your own price. Ill 
pay the difference myself,.and charge old 
Kirby on the basis of his own estimates.” 

Believing they were dealing with an im- 
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"take a fancy to Jones. 


practical deems 
gravers “demanded | payment in advance. 
Jones drew his checks without a murmur, 


despite the fact that this left scarcely fifty 
dollars in the bank. Now he figured that 


even with the checks to come from Kirby, 
his loss on the jobs would amount to nearly 
three hundred dollars; but he was dogged 
in his determination to go through with it. 

“ Kirby can’t bluff me at this stage of the 
game!” he told himself resolutely. “I’m 
learning, and the knowledge I gain will be 
valuable if I am to continue.” 

But Maude was far from approving his 
course when he told her the story. ‘“ We 
can’t run the business at a loss,’”’ she re- 
minded him. ‘“ Kirby may be taking ad- 
vantage of you, and in any event, he will 
expect you to work on the same basis in the 
future.” : | 

“In that case he’ll expect in vain,’’ said 
Jones. ‘ Unless I find a way to make his 


account pay, Ill decline his future busi-- 


ness. But this work is going to be done to 
the king’s taste. He’s going to like it so 
much that he’ll be willing to pay me my 


own psices hereafter.” 


While the various jobs were in progress, | 
Jones haunted the engraving and _print- 
shops that were handling them. The pro- 
prietors of the various places seemed to 
They not only made 
him welcome, but gave him a helping hand. 


ae panes aha on 


Under their guidance, Percival watched ° 


every stage of the procedure, found out 


_ just how each thing was done, how each 
effect was gained, how long it took to ob- 
tain it, and why it cost what it did. His 


brain and his notebook were storing up 
valuable knowledge for future use. 

At last he passed on the final proofs, and 
the actual printing began. Fortunately for 
Percival the shops were not busy, and 
the jobs were finished on schedule time. 
Thoughtfully Percival mailed his bill, and 
took counsel with himself as to his next act, 
while he waited for its payment. Within a 
week the check arrived, with a note of ap- 


preciation from Kirby—praise from Cesar, 


indeed. ‘‘ Your service is quite satisfac- 
tory,” the clothing man had written. “ Be 


at my office at eight thirty next Thursday, 4 


and I will give you another order.” | 


\ 


oe 


k 1 and walked o over to the 
deposit his check and pocket his 
_ Then he sauntered back to his office | 
made up a little portfolio, showing all 
f the advertising he had executed for the 
Kirby Clothing Company. In the same 
hibit he included some of the other copy 
e had recently turned out, and smiled with 
satisfaction as he looked over it.’ “ Now, 
my son, you’ve something to show,” he told 
himself happily, and going to his card in- 
_ dex of prospects, planned a’series of calls. 
_ His first visit was at the office of Caleb 
4 Matthews, who remembered Jones and 
. greeted him curiously. 
“Back again so soon?” he inquired. 
_ “Have you made a reputation in so short 
- a time?” 
“Tots of men have made, or lost them, 
a. over night,” Percival laughed. . Maybe 
a you'll care for this stuff and maybe you 
- won’t, but I’d like to have you glance 
: through it.” 
_ Matthews took the portfolio and 
_ skimmed over its pages. ‘‘ Do you do the 
_ Kirby advertising?” the heater man asked 
in surprise. “‘ Why the devil didn’t you 
say so before?” 
_ “Because I only do part of it, and I 
_ didn’t want to sail under false colors, > Per- 
: cival truthfully answered. “I don’t wish 
_ to claim any glory that isn’t mine, but this 
is my work, from typewriter to printing 
: press. Of course, Mr. Kirby does the bulk 
of his advertising himself, but he sometimes 
calls me in to help him out. on 
. “These things are splendid!” Matthews 
q frankly praised. 
‘ 


“Naturally,” admitted Jones, with a 
suppressed smile, “otherwise Mr. Kirby 
- wouldn’t have accepted them. And let me 
tell you something, Mr. Matthews. 
Kirby gave me that order blindly, without 
ee my ability to make good—”’ 
“Then you must have done it on a spec- 
lative basis. If you want to work for me 
that way—” | 

‘No thank you,’ interrupted Percival. 
T’ve just handed you a concrete example 
f what I can do. You admit that it is 
ud. 1 told you that after I’d proved my 
y, my prices would be doubled. If 
t me to do anything for you, the 


A REPUTATION, | 


Rufus * 


‘hae will have t6 ) Be: soi fide and d the fee . 


will be determined before I begin.” — 
“ Rather cocky, 
Matthews. 
something over on me?” 
“T know I can. I’ve done it,” Jones said 
quietly. -“ You hold the evidence in your 


hand. To-day I’m not asking you to buy 


without knowing what sort of stuff you'll 
get. I’m offering you a known quantity 


and an understood quality — and you'll ve 


have to pay for it if you want my services. 
Joie ” he added, 

« please make yp your mind. Time is all T 
have to sell, and you start buying it from 
the moment I enter your office.” 


Matthews nearly hit the ‘ceiling, but . 


looking at the clock, 
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ain’t voug sneered 
“Do you think oe can put oe 


somehow he liked Percival’s spirit as ‘much — 


as he did the samples of his work. And 
with secret satisfaction he realized that it 
was his own suggestion that had caused © 
Percival to “go out and get a reputation.” 
That afternoon Jones started in on a 
They had | 


series of booklets for Matthews. 


spent the intervening hours poring over 


data and in going through the great cee 


plant. 


As the months slipped by more and more _ 


of the blue prospect cards in Percival’s card _ 
index were replaced with pink ones that _ 


denoted clients, and by fall he had quite 


an imposing list of retainers. ae 


But despite Maude’s frequent inquiries, 


Percival never called again on Rufus nes | 


Nor did Kirby send for him. 


‘“Don’t you think you’re foolish, dear?” 
“Tt was your first eee 
count, the work that gave you your pres- 


Maude protested. 


tige; and it would help you to get more — 
business now, if you could say you arc 


res 


Kirby’s orders are not profitable and Pm 


“Tm not in business for fun, Maude. 


doing very nicely without him,” was Jones’s — 


answer. 


Maude’s face. 


But he chuckled inwardly as he | 
saw the look of dissatisfied perplexity on 


One noontime, some weeks later, Jones _ 
was lunching.at the Hotel Diplomat with | 
the advertising manager of the Imperial — 


Baking Powder Company. 
friends came in and sat at a nearby table. 
Jones nodded casually to his first client, 


Kirby and two | 


= 


aS “ond then plunged into a serious eee 
of the Imperial’s problems. 


Before coffee 
was served Percival had a new client. 
Flushed with success at obtaining his first 


ie account, Jones ran into ay in the 


foyer: 
“ Jones,’”’ said Kirby, with a twinkle in 
| his eye, ‘‘T want to congratulate you! I’ve 


| c always wondered why you took that job 
_ from me at a price that must have meant a 


_ loss, and why you never came back to try 


2 ~~ to compensate yourself for the deficit on 
other work. Frankly, I thought I was put- 


ting over something on you, but when. I 
saw your spirit I resolved to tell you so 
and make it up to you some day. Now I 
know that it was you who put over some- 
ps on me!” 

Jones laughed as he realized that Kirby 
had guessed pee secret; but he pleaded that 


he did not amnderstand, because he wanted 


to have Harrison, of the Imperial, hear 
Kirby confess the story. 
“Oh, yes, you do understand, my boy,” 


U Le} 


as Kitby, and 


“wanted the prestige of working on my ac- — 


Kirby’s evident regard fo eae | 
intently. “ You solicited me because you 


count to help you in soliciting others. For 
that reason, you were willing to do my 4 
work not enly without profit, but at an ac- 
tual cash sacrifice—” ; s 
“At a cash sacrifice, yes,” Jones ML 4 
mitted. ‘‘ But not without profit. You’ve 
guessed the truth, Mr. Kirby. My profit 
on that little deal was the reputation rage 
earned me.” | 
“Would you like to add to your reputa- 
tion by taking over all my advertising?” — 
Kirby asked, and Harrison looked inquir- 
ingly at Jones. ae 
“The suggestion is flattering,” Percival 
answered thoughtfully, despite his natural — 
elation. ‘ Of course I’d like to handle your 


account, but I’m pretty busy these days.” 


Then a twinkle came into his eyes, as he 
added: ‘‘ My fees are pretty stiff now I’ve 
proved myself and gained a reputation.” 


4 


U U 


WHEN SUMMER CAME — 


HE elm boughs brushed my window as I slept, 


And something touched me softly, still as air. 


I felt its breathing where the curtain crept, 


I heard. its footsteps on the lattice stair. 


But when I looked, only a drowsy bird 


Called in the flowering lilac trees below. ; 


Only the restless poplar branches stirred, | 
Above the budding morning-glory row. 


But the far hills were swept with pallid grays, 
The moonlight faded from the apple trees, = § 
The oleander’s newly crimson sprays 


Shook at the passing of a swift, warm breeze. 


Then the rose banners of the dawn unfurled, 
And golden summer glowed across the world. 


he: H enderson | oe oe 
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4 CHAPTER XXII. 


A PRICE TO BE PAID. 


HE face of Captain Ramon turned 
livid as he struggled to get his sword 
from its scabbard. There was a look 

of fear in his countenance, too. 

“ Zorro!” he cried. 

“Si! Zorro!” came the answer. “‘ ‘There 

is not water enough in all the sea to drown 

me while there remains something to be 
avenged. We have crossed blades before, 
senor, and I have marked you. . But this 
me shall be the last. A fatal wound this 
time, capitan! It is an honor that I do not 
cut you down without giving you the ano 
to defend yourself! ”’ 

Captain Ramon finally had his sword out, 

and now he was on guard. But he could 

not forget that once before in his life he 

_ had crossed blades with-Sefor Zorro, and 

orro had played with him as a cat plays 

h a mouse, and finally had left him for 

id after marking him on the forehead. 

And so the captain grew desperately 

raid, feeling that he had small chance 

st the better sword play of the other. 
=e back toward the door to the 


hy Johnston MoCulley 


Aathor of “The Mark of Zorro,” etc. 


“ Sefior Zorro, eh?” 


front room, but found Sefor Zari before 
him blocking the way. | 

“Are you a coward and mould nae 
Zorro taunted. “A pretty soldier, by the 
saints!” Wes , 

“Ha! Senor Zorro is here!” the com- 
mandante shouted at the top of his lung 
power. ‘Zorro is here! To me, pirates!” 

He had no time to say more. Senor 
Zorro’s face assumed an expression of grim 
determination, and he advanced swiftly. 
But Captain Ramon had found another 
method of protection for the time being.. 
He sprang back beside the senorita, grasped 
her roughly and held her before him, shield- 
ing his body with hers. And he continued 
his shouting, hoping to attract the attention 
of Barbados and his men. 


‘“Poltroon!”’ Zorro sneered. ‘“ Coward — 
and dog!” 
“Fly, Diego!” the senorita begged. 


“‘ The pirates will be here and take you.”’ 
“When I have slain this arrant coward 
and rescued you, and not before!”’ Senor 
Zorro declared. 
He danced toward Captain Ramon again, 
but the commandante was back in a corner — 
now, holding the senorita close before him, 
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- as 


and Senor Zorro was afraid to attempt at 
_ thrust. The senorita made a struggle to get 


_ free, but found that she could not. 

_ In the other room the woman Inez had 
heard the tumult and the words. She had 
dared to open the door a crack and peer 
inside, and then she had closed the door 
again and barred it quickly, and hurried 
into the open. 

_ “ Barbados!” she shrieked. 
Fiends of hell! Senor Zorro is here trying 

10 kill the captain! Come and take him!” 

Barbados heard and understood her 

_. Shrieks, as did some of the others near. 

‘They rushed across the open space and 
crowded into the front room of the building. 
From the, storeroom came the sound of 


Senor Zorro’s voice. & 


_ “Hide behind a woman, eh, coward? 
Come out and fight, poltroon! Come out, 

renegade! Is there no insult strong enough 

to bring you forth?” 

_ Barbados motioned with one hand. Inez 
unbarred the door and threw it open. Into 
‘the storeroom tumbled the pirates, their 
blades held ready. 

_ “Take him alive!” Barbados thundered. 

© Catch me this land pirate unhurt!” 

Senor Zorro whirled to confront them. 
He darted to a corner and threw up his 
blade. He sprang forward a few steps, 
(pnesaers a man, retreated again. 

But he knew ‘that the weight of numbers 
‘was against him in such cramped fighting 

- quarters, and he could not get to the win- 
dow and make an escape. They hurled 
themselves upon him, buried him beneath 

their combined weight, disarmed him, and 
- forced him to his feet again. They lashed 
his hands behind his back, and Barbados, 

- now that it was a safe thing to do, stalked 
forward and spat at him. 

‘So, Sefor Zorro, we have you in our 
hands again! as Barbados said, ‘‘ This time 
it will be fire or steel instead of water, since 
you seem to swim so well! And this time, 
senor, we make a real ghost out of you!” 

Captain Ramon lurched forward, his face 
purple with wrath. “ Do with him as you 
will,” he said to Barbados. “ But let me 
have a hand in it!” 

; “ Ha! 
moment ago, and did not make much 


“ ee 


"4 eee on bat in “the other lobe b 
with the caballeros. 
him away!” 6 


. Barbados followed them. 


** Sanchez! ° 
he said. 


‘a thing for long. He will beg and shriek _ 


You had your chance, capitan, a 


ae of hell ‘ 


The seforita made a an ‘attempt to get forall 
ward, but the pirates thrust her back. ‘They 
took Seher Zorro away, - and . ‘the ‘grinning © 
- The captain — 
turned to face the seforita-once more. __ 

“ Senorita, you must try to understand,” 
“T could not act or speak in any 
other manner. The pirates must still think 
that I am one of them, else I cannot get to. 
San Diego de Alcala and fetch the soldiers.” 
_ “There is small need of further pretense, — 
senor,” she replied with much scorn in her — 
manner. “I know you for what you are!” q 

“You are inclined to show bravery, now ~ 
that you know this Sefior Zorro is alive, 
eh?” he said. “‘ But-will he live long, in the ~ 
hands of these pirates, some of whose — 
friends he has slain? This Barbados loves — 
ransom money, but Don Diego Vega is one ~ 
man who never will be ransomed. For Bar- — 
bados loves vengeance, too!” % 

‘“‘T cannot endure your presence Gree 
she said. ‘Leave me alone with my sor- — 
rows!” | 4 

“Nor can I endure your scorn much © 
longer,” Captain Ramén replied. “ Has it 4 
occurred to you that you are in my power ~ 
completely, if I will it so?” 4 

“Now you show your true colors again, — 
senor. And there is always death!” ~ E 
‘And torture!” Captain Ramon added. ~ 
“That will befall this Sefior Zorro, no — 
doubt!” : / , 

“ Torture?” she cried. ‘ 

‘Ha! Real torture, such as only these © 
beasts of pirates know how to inflict!” he — 
declared. ‘“‘ No man can stand against such’ 2 


for the release of death when the pain be- © 
gins.’ - 
“ No—no!”’ she cried. y 
“And you will be forced to ies it, NO 
doubt!” the commandante cantina 4 
“ Barbados, his men say, is a master hand x 
at torture of all kinds. They'll chip at him 4 
with their knives, sear his flesh with white- 
hot brands—”’ ie 
“« Senor, for the love of the cali | 
“You do not like te cal: yes . 


a there may be a way,” he bad: 
What mean you?” 


Barbados and coax him to delay the torture 
until he has accounted for the troopers from 
San Diego de Alcala. The troopers will ac- 
count for him and his men instead, of 


_leros will be released.” 
_ And you will do this?” she cried. “ Ah, 

_ senor, if only you would!” — 

“TJ can do it, seworita—at a price!” 
_  “ And what—is the price?” she asked. 

“ You are the price yourself, sevorita.” 

“ Beast!” 

“Ts that a way to save Sefior Zorro by 


“All that I ask is an immediate marriage. 
Would it be an ill thing to wed with one 
- of his excellency’s officers?” 

“YT cannot! My heart is not my own!” 
“Can you hesitate?” the captain asked. 
“One way, you will be my wife, and Senor 
- Zorro will be saved from torture and will be 
set free. The other way, senorita, he will be 
- tortured until he dies—and you will come to 
me unwed!”’ | 
“Oh!” she gasped. 
= be such a fiend—” 
“Love drives men to do strange things, 
senorita.” 


“That a man could 


“Tove!” she cried. “ You know not the 
_ meaning of the word! To love is to be gen- 
_ tle, to cherish and protect!” 
F _ “T know the meaning as it appeals to 
_ me,” the captain declared. ‘And I have 
t scant time, if you are to agree. Fray Felipe 
is in the camp, and he can wed us. Bar- 
bados is afraid to affront a fray and will 
not see Felipe harmed. So he lets him 


“IT cannot!” | 
“Very well, senorita. It is for you to 
ake the decision. But I am afraid that 
e pirates will have their way. And their 
ay re not be a gentle one!” 


fe be ae 


“ I can have speech with this fiend of a 


course, and then Sefior Zorro and the cabal- 


calling me a beast?” the captain asked. . 


game. 


RES OF ZORRO. 


acuus such a pisenent? For once in ‘your 
life, senor, can you not show yourself a 
caballero: gre 


“Save him and let him claim ee oe 


Ramon asked. : 
much!” 
“Is there no other way?” ie : 
“None!” he replied. ‘‘ There are tecain 


“You are asking far too ~ 


12) se 


things that you must do—be my wife, and ae 


I will save Senor Zorro by fetching the — 
troopers from San Diego de Alcdla. And — 
afterward you must’ say that I did but trick 


the pirates, and that you wed me in grati- a 


tude for saving you from them.” 
“Such a falsehood would not come aay : 
from my lips, senor,” she said. ‘“ And how 


can I trust you? How do I know that eH an 


would fetch the troopers?” : 
“TI am not afraid to make the erasid » bp 
he told her. 


leros are released. That is fair enough for — 
both, is it not? But how, on the other 
hand, may I be assured that you will not — 
forget your part of the pa eat once I have oy 
done my share?” 
“Senor!’’ she cried, her face Siekan: 
‘Would a daughter. of the Pulidos — | 
her given word?” 
“Then you give it?” he asked. 
““ Not yet!” she replied firmly. 
are to be certain stiplations, senor.” 
“ And they—” he questioned. 
“IT must see Sefior Zorro alone and speak 
to him, and explain just what I intend to 


@ There 


do. I would tell him the truth—that you : 


will save him and the others if I wed you. 
I would not have him think that my heart 
is one that can change so easily.” 

“Ha! After that you would have to save . 
him against his will. He would not atlas 
the sacrifice.” “ 

“ Then will I save him despite incl ole 
she declared. ‘“ And you need not fear for 
the future in such case, senvor. Once we 
_ were wed, Sefior Zorro would not raise his 
‘hand against you if I asked him not to do 
sO. >? 

‘“‘ Perhaps it may be Pedal ” Captain 
‘Ramon said. : 

He was plotting more, even as he spoke, 
He did not see how he could lose in this 
If he fetched the troopers, and the 


3 “You need not wed me until 
after the pirates are defeated and the cabal- 


_ pirates were wiped out and the caballeros 
saved, the senorita would keep her word if 
| she had given it. 
for taking advantage of a situation, yet 


Men might despise -him 


would he be safe. And perhaps, for a small 


ao sum, he could have this Senor Zorro killed 


yet. us 
And if the pirates through some fortune 
of war managed to be victorious over the 


_ troopers, then Captain Ramon could do the 
_ other thing—simply seize the sezorita, give 


Sefiora Zorro up to torture, and remain a 


renegade, perhaps even become a pirate 


chief himself in the future. 


“‘T will speak to no other man, sexor— 


only Zorro,” she said, as he seemed to. hesi- 


tate, CT wil not betray your double-deal- 


ce ing to the pirate crew, for that would defeat 


for me. 
a moment before I give you my decision in 
_ the matter.” 


all our ends and mean death for Senor 


Zorro and the cabailleros, and much worse 
But I must speak to Sefor Zorro 


_ “YT will try to arrange it with Barbados,” 
Captain Ramon replied. ‘Come into the 


other room and let the woman guard you 


until I return. You must play the game 
well if you would be successful. 
is scant time. 
‘ San Diega de Alcala as quickly as possible.” 


And there 
I should start my ride to 


CHAPTER XXIII, 
THE SENORITA PLOTS ALSO. 


‘“APTAIN RAMON, hurrying outside, 
, found Barbados in the open space be- 
fore the other adobe building. The 


pirate chief, it was easy to see, had been 
drinking heavily of rich, 


stolen wine. 
Among the pirates slain were some of Bar- 
bados’s particular friends, and he was try- 


ing to drown his sorrow at their untimely 


taking off. 

- He turned as the commandante ap- 
proached and greeted him with a shout. 
“Ha!” he cried, lurching drunkenly. 


_ So you have not started for San Diego de 
Alcala yet, capitan? 


You have just come 
from the little senorita—si? Yet your face 
does not bear the marks of her nails, which 
is strange. I would not want the taming of 
her. By my naked blade, I would not!” 


grasping the vies ee Laie wel sas 


it your intention to torture this Sefor Zorr 4 
your men have taken?” 

Barbados cursed loudly, breathed ses: 
ily, and squinted his eyes until they were 
only two tiny slits. “I shall make him — 
squirnr and squeal!” he declared loudly. — 
‘“‘ And then I shall turn him into a proper 
ghost!” _ 

‘ Death is nothing to a man like that,” — 
Captain Ramon told him: “ But torture is 
a different matter.’ 

“Then Tl see to it that he is prettily 
tortured!” Barbados declared. : 

“There are two sorts of torture, Barbac 
dos—the physical and the mental,” said the 
captain. 

“ Mental? 
things!” 

‘ Torture to the mind,” the captain ex- 
plained, “ That is the worst kind by far. 
If you would have some sport with this 
Senior Zorro, whom we both hate, listen to 
me. The sezorita, who was to have been his © 
bride, is afraid that you will torture and 
slay him. I have told her that I will save 
him by fetching the troopers from San- 
Diego de Alcala—if she will wed with me.” 

“Ha! Is this treason?’? Barbados cried. 

“Are you a fool?” questioned the cap- 
tain. “And amI one? There must be no 
talk of treason between us. Attend! She 
will go to this Sefior Zorro and explain to _ 
him what she intends doing. Just think of 
that, Barbados! There is torture for you! 
He, ‘who loves her so much, will think that 
she i is to become the bride of another man. 
Ha! He will squirm and squeal indeed! 
A prisoner, and unable to prevent it! Ha!” 

“Ha!” Barbados cried, understanding 
finally, and ce to show his apprecia- 
tion. 

“ And we will taunt him with it” the | 
commandante continued. “We'll watch | 
him squirm!” | 

‘But it appears to me, capitan, that in | 
this affair you are acting the part of an 
ass,” Barbados dared to say. “‘ Why work | 
so hard to get the wench to agree to wed © 
you when you can take her at ‘your pee 
ure?” : 

2 bene it will ee this Sefior Zorro. 


ce ih) 

ae iy 

lege 
de 


I do not understand such 


abe soe 


oldiers. And your men will sweep them 
the earth and then ride to San Diego 
e Alcala and loot the place. 
ehor Zorro—having tortured him mentally, 
you will proceed to torture him physically 
hen you celebrate your victory.” 
“Tt appeals to me!” Barbados declared 
“He slew some of my closest 
Yet I would not wait too long! 
Some of these fine enemies must be tor- 
tured soon, while I am in the proper mood 
® for it!” 
_ “ And there can be more mental ornare,” 
the captain said. “Do not touch him 
until the very last. Make him watch as 
some of his friends are being tortured. Let 
: E him hear their shrieks of pain. Let him 
see Don Audre Ruiz, his boon companion, 
: suffer. That will hurt him as much as be- 
ing tortured himself.” 
“ Ha! By my naked blade, capitan, 
you should have been born a pirate! aa Bar- 
_ bados shrieked. 
= ‘Then it is agreed?” 
“Si! It is agreed!” . 
_ “YJ will get the senorita and let her tell 
Sefior Zorro what she intends to do.” 
“There are two rooms in that adobe 
building,” Barbados explained. ‘This 
Senor Zorro is alone in the front one, for I 
ought it best not to put him with the 
others. The door between has a heavy 
lock, and I have the key, You can let the 
senorita go in there, and we'll listen at the 
window and enjoy his pain when she tells 
him. Ha! I say it again, capitan—you 
should be a pirate! You are wasted in the 
army!” 


_ senorita, whispered that he had been able 
to arrange things as she wished, grinned 
t old Inez, and then conducted the daugh- 
r of the Pulidos across the open space 
toward the adobe building where Sefior 
ro and the caballeros were being held 


ie arbados was waiting. its leered at the 
irl, then called one of his men to his side, 


ent,” . 8 
im about it, and then I'll ride for 


‘As for this bados called. 


her. 


Captain Ramon hastened back to the - 


“Senor Zorro, here is a pretty wench 


et 


leghed behind his back, was pacing around ne 
the room. From the room adjoining came a 
the voices of the caballeros. Le 


who has some Seas for your ears, Bare 


speech. Do not abuse the privilege. a» 


‘ Whatever you may do in the future, 


‘‘ She is not so pretty as she | 
was, having dirtied herself in an ae 
to escape, but possibly she will serve. I 
give you a few minutes in which to hold 


I thank you for this, Sefior Pirate!” aii ne 


said. 


Barbados laughed and withdrew, and : 


closed the ‘door behind him. The senorita 


stepped forward slowly, her hands held at | 


her breast, a look of anguish in her sweet 
face. Sefhor Zorro was smiling down at 


“The saints are good, senorita!” 
whispered. ‘“ That I may see you again—” 


“ Diego, my beloved, it is a sad errand!’” 


she interrupted. ‘‘ Yet I had to come.” 


His face was grave for an instant, and 


then he smiled at her once more. 


“So they have sent you to tell me that 
“T could not re 


I must die?” he asked. 


he — 


ceive a warrant of death from sweeter 


hands. 
in your rescue. 
of death. 
ture. It is for you that I fear.” 
“Fear not for me!” she said. 
fear the coming of death, either. 


PEGG One 
“Free?” Sehor Zorro gasped. 
pirates turned kind? 


ways? 
days? 
manner. Speak out! 


tainly Senor Zorro is not.” 
““T know that you are not afraid, Diego. 


I dread to tell oH this thing, though: it 


means your life.” 


He stepped closer to her suddenly, and ; 
“ What are 
you trying to tell me?” he asked kindly. 


looked down into her eyes. 


“Do not be afraid to speak.” 


My one regret is that I have failed 
I do not fear the coming 
It will be only another adven-_ 


“Have 
Has old Fray Felipe — 
demonstrated to them the error of their — 
Is the devil going to mass these 
Senorita, you are trying to make 
the sentence lighter by saying it in a kind 
Don Diego Vega is 
not afraid to learn the truth, and most cer- . 


cUNor 
It is not 
a warrant of death that I bring you, Diego. 
I have come to tell you that you are to go 


tricking the pirates. 
‘Diego de Alcala and return with the troop- 


That you are to go free, Diew.2 
replied, failing to meet his glance. 

‘“ And how may that be?” he asked. 
_ “Captain Ramon is to arrange it.” 
- “ Put not your trust in Ramon!” 

“Ah, Diego, but there is naught else to 
do!” she said. “He tells me that he is 
He will ride to San 


ers from the presidio there.. The pirates 


will be slain or captured, and you and the 


cried. 


caballeros will be saved.” 


“Ramon will do this?” Senor Zorro 

“Ts there some hidden spark of 

gentlehood in the beast?” _ 

_ “He will do it, Diego—for a price.” 

_ “Hal I might have known it! Well, 

I can pay the cur! What is the price?” 
“Not money, Diego, beloved! The 


price is that I wed him.” 


Senior Zorro sucked in his breath sharp- 


_ ly and bent quickly over her. 


““ You wed with him?” he said. ‘‘ Wed 


with a snake like Captain Ramon?” 


“Only to save you, Diego! Ah, do not 
think that I am untrue! He but asks my 
- word—the word of a Pulido! And the 


wedding is not to take place until he re- 


_ turns with the troopers, the pirates are 


you, else,” she was quick to add. 


- such a sacrifice?” 


slain, and you are free.” 


“ Senorita—”’ : 
“There will be torture and death for 
““ And I 


will remain true, Diego. I shall but prom- 


ise to wed him, understand. And after the 


ceremony, before he can claim me as his 
bride, I—1I shall die!” 

am And do you think that I would accept 
Sehor Zorro asked. 
“ Could I live and see you the bride of an- 
other man? And could I live knowing that 
you had taken your own life for me? No, 
senorita!” 

“Tf I do not, they will torture and slay 
ou!” 

“Then let them torture and slay!” he 
said. ‘‘ You cannot do this thing! You— 
a daughter of the Pulido blood! Think of 


the blood in your veins!”’ 


““T could not be his wife, except in name, . 
‘but I can die!” she said. 


“Only a thrust 
of the dagger after the ceremony! The 
blood of the Pulidos tells me to do that!” 


a we 


if I refuse, there will be nothing exce 


‘us. 


os se T see you \ die?” she Ppa 


death for me as well as for. you. For Ra- 
mén will try, then, to make me his by 
force.”’ 

‘‘ Better to die in defense of your anne 
senorita, than have your fair name linked 
with his even for a moment!” Sefior Zorro — 
declared. “I demand that you refuse to 
do this thing! Ah, senorita, all hope is not 
gone! They have taken my sword, and 
they have bound my hands, but I am not 
helpless entirely. The spirit of Zorro still 
burns in my breast! Given but a little 
time, and I’ll win through!” 

<¢ Diego! 9) 

“If we could work for time—” he said. 

“Perhaps I can hold him off for an 
hour,” she whispered. “ But no longer 
than that, I am sure. And—there may be 
a way. I have thought of something!” 

“‘ What is it?” : 

“‘ Whisper,’’ she commanded. ‘I am 
sure that they are listening outside the win- 
dow. Pretend that all is agreed between 
Let me embrace you!” 

Barbados and Captain Ramon not only 
were listening, but also they were peering 
through the window. And they saw her go 
up close to him, press-against him, saw her 
arms go around him, as though in a last 
embrace. But her back was toward the 
window, and they could not see all. 

For, as she pressed against him, the little _ 
senorita took from her bosom the dagger 
that the woman Inez had given her when 
she had attempted to make an escape, ‘and — 
which had been forgotten afterward. And 
she reached around him even as she buried 
her head against his breast, and sawed with 
the sharp dagger at the cords that bound 
his wrists. | 

“Careful!” she warned. ‘“ Hold the 
ends of the ropes, so they will not knowg 
that you are free!” 

Si!” he breathed. ‘‘ Never in all the 
world was there ever a senorita like you! 
Hope sings within me again!” fy 

“ Do not let it show i in your face!” she 
warned. ) 

Her hands crept to the front ‘again, « an 
she slipped the dagger into the sash aro 


~_— 


room and finally came to a stop before the 
window and glanced across the clearing and | 
the beach toward the glistening water of | 
the bay. He looked like a man devoid of 
all hope, expecting the worst. ee 
Not so very far away was a small tt 
She raised her head, and her eyes closed. before the one door of which two of the 


‘Barbados opened the door and let the also, waiting to be claimed by him. 


@ _ senorita out of the room, then closed and 


q “Tt isa terrible thing for me, sewor. Give chief with some report. : 


ae 


- - with the troopers long before nightfall,” but he could hold speech with them. 


Give me only an hour—perhaps less!” against the door to attract the attention of 
“Very well—an hour!” said the captain. the caballeros. 


of the door. 
cc Si2” 


INTO THE OPEN. 


} life, after the little senorita had gone me to let you out if I could, for the pirates 


this face. - troopers.” 
is hands now would be freee at any “Good, Diego, my friend!” 
he wished to drop the ends of the sie | know not what may happen before 


minor advantages, Sefior Zorro should you escape, look to the seforita!’”’ — 


plied. 


He bent forward, their lips touched. And pirates sat on guard. Sefior Zorro was — 
then she gave a little cry as though of pain, well aware of the fact that the weapons of _ 
and rushed back toward the door. And the captured caballeros, and those of their _ 
Sefior Zorro remained standing against the comrades who had been slain, were in there, _ 

wall, anguish in his countenance. and that his own beloved sword was there _ 


And as he watched, Sanchez rode wildly ng 
© fastened the: door again. Captain Ramon into the clearing on a magnificent horse, 
: ee up to her. undoubtedly stolen from some great haci- 
“You have decided, seficrita?” he asked. exda. Barbados’s lieutenant dismounted _ 
_ “Almost am I ready to give you my and allowed the animal to wander near the 
sacred word, but not quite,” she replied. hut while he hurried in search of the pe | 


- CHAPTER XXIV. “T have another. chance, Audre, The ; 
| : senorita has cut my bonds and given me a_ 

dagger. It is a poor weapon, but better 

NENOR ZORRO fought the battle of his than none. It would avail us nothing for 


that bound his wrists. He had a Iamabletoretum. Raménisinthecamp _ 
n hidden in the sash about his waist. and up to some sort of deviltry. But, 


ns disconcert his enemies  “ Be assured of that!” Don Audre te 2 


en 2 


way already. Why not decide now?” had no tools with which to open it. He cf 
“Vou will have ample time to return could not unfasten it and release his friends, co 


“ But no longer! I'll find the fray for you, “ Audre!” he called, in a sacl voice. 
and put you both in one of the huts under There was silence for a moment, and | 
guard until you can make up your mind.” then he heard a whisper from the other side 


- But the expression in. his face did a 
change as he walked slowly around the 


ae 


Let me go to old = These things Sefor Zorro saw quickly, ’ 
F ray Felipe ia have him pray with me.” and then he hurried back to the door that _ 
- “Tam growing tired of waiting!” Cap- opened into the other room. It was barred, — 
4 tain Ramon said. “TI should be on my and locked with a strong lock, and ‘Zorro 


she. whispered quickly, as Barbados turned He made certain that nobody was near 
_ away to howl an order to some of his men. the window to overhear, and then kicked _ 


" and the door had been closed and greatly outnumber us. But I can try to _ 
red, to keep from showing his elation escape and ride to San Diego de Alcala for 


_ danger his chance for escape. 
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an 


“Tf I can do so, when I escape al take 


Tl return with the 
The saints 


her with me. If not, 
troopers as swiftly as possible. 
be with you!” : 

~ “ And with you!” Don Audre Ruiz re- 
turned. 

_ Sefior Zorro walked slowly away from 
the door and approached the window again. 
The horse Sanchez had been riding was 
now but a short distance from the adobe 
building. The two guards were squatted 
before the hut wherein the captured weap- 


ons had been stored, drinking and talking. 


Other pirates were in the distance, walking 
around, stretched in the shade of the huts, 
gambling, shouting, quarreling. 
.. Sehor Zorro knew well that it would 
profit nothing to get those weapons in the 
hut; for the caballeros could not be liber- 
ated quickly, and so the element of sur- 
prise in an attack would be lost. More- 
over, were they liberated and their swords 
in their hands, they would only be cut 
down by the pirate crew after they had 
taken some toll. 
_ Senor Zorro wanted his own sword, but 
_ did not know whether there would be time 
- for him to get possession of it. He would 
not dare stop to attack the two guards, for 
the other pirates would rush up and en- 
It would be 
far better, he decided quickly, to seize the 
horse and ride with what speed he couid 
toward the distant village of San Diego de 
Alcala, get help there at the presidio, and 
return to the work of rescue with an armed 
force behind him. 
Back to the door he hurried. 
-“ Audre!” he called, softly. 

ne St 9?) 

“ Raise a din in there, create a bedlam 
of a sort, and ’twill help me vastly. Pre- 
tend to be fighting among yourselves.” 

_ He did not have very long to wait. He 

could hear Don Audre Ruiz whispering in- 
structions to the other caballeros, and al- 
most instantly they began shrieking at one 
another, pounding on the heavy door, mak- 
ing a bedlam of noise. Senor Zorro hurried 
across to the outside window and called to 
the guards before the hut. 

‘Come here!”’ he shouted. “ The pris- 
oners are fighting and slaying one another!” 
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But they refely to Jeavk their ieee 
Sefior Zorro had hoped they would do. 
Instead, they shrieked the news at Barba- q 
dos, who was not far away, and he ran 
toward the adobe building followed by San- 
chez and half a dozen of the men. They ~ 
unbarred the door and burst in upon Seftor ~ 
Zorro, who stood back against the wall gaz- — 
ing at the door of the adjoining room, as — 
though trying to decide what was taking — 
place inside. From the other side of that — 
door came shrieks and cries and the sounds — 
of blows. . 7 

‘““Fiends of hell!” Barbados swore. 
“They will slay one another, and then 
there will be neither torture nor ransom! 
Unfasten that door and stand ready to — 
drive them back if they try to make an 
escape. And two of you guard that outside 
door also!” i 

One glance he flung at Sefor Zorro, to | 
find him standing against the wall as if his — 
attention were concentrated on the other — 
room. But as Barbados turned toward the © 


-door again Sefior Zorro shifted along the © 


wall for a distance of a few feet, and — 
glanced toward the door through which he © 
would have to go to freedom. | 
He waited until the other door was about _ 
to be thrown open, until the pirates in the 
room had their attention centered there, | 
and then Senor Zorro dropped the severed : 
cords from his wrists, wriggled his fingers _ 
for an instant to restore the circulation of — | 
blood, and suddenly brought his hands | 
around in front of him and tore the dagger 
from his sash, where the little senorita had © 
put it. | 
Forward he hurled himself, just as the 
other door was opened. He took the two 
men before him by surprise. One he hurled | 
aside; the other he was forced to wound | 
slightly to get him out of the way. Past | 
them he dashed, even as they shrieked the — 
intelligence that he was escaping. Out into — 
the open he darted and straight toward the _ 
horse that Sanchez had ridden into the — 
clearing. He would have no difficulty in | 
getting to the horse, he saw. But his es- _ 
cape was all that he could negotiate. A 1 
glance told him that the senorita was sib “| 
in sight, and he had no time to search t the | 
entire camp for her. oe ein | 


the tumult. nine the animal more. 
m, was ake « com- 


id aad foul. oaths. The dagger held 
ween. ie teeth, Sefior Zorro dodged the 
wo men before the hut and vaulted into 
he saddle, kicked at the animal’s flanks, 
and was away. 
Behind him a pistol barked, but the ball 
flew wild, and he could hear the insane 
roar of rage that Barbados gave because he 
had missed the target. It was a flying 
target now. Sefior Zorro bent low over the 
horse’s neck and kicked frantically at the 
-animal’s flanks again. Straight across the 


. trail that ran to the crest of the slope. : 
Another pistol roared behind him, but he 

_ did not even hear the shrill whistling of the 
flying ball. He wished that he might make 
_ asearch for the sevorita, but he was afraid 


_ And were he captured again Barbados 
_ would make short work of him. It were 
better to get away free and return later to 
& rescue. 
_ He was radeon the aia of the camp 
now. He knew that there were some mounts 
with saddles and bridles on, and that there 
might be a pursuit. Once over the crest, he 
would have a chance. The pirates would 
not dare follow him too close to San Diego 
de Alcala, and that was only eight miles 
away. 
And then he saw, poe ahead: of him, 
Captain Ramon. The commandante was 
drinking from a bottle and talking to some 
- women of the camp. He whirled around 
when he heard the mad pounding of the 
horse’s hoofs, and Sefior Zorro saw his face 
white as he struggled to get his sword 
from its scabbard. The commandante had 
sognized him. 
The women shrieked and fled. Captain 
bn, his sword out, stood his ground. 
ght toward him Sefior Zorro raced his 
e, bending forward, his dagger held in 
eds hand again. Now he wished he 
| stoi pears soil 


clearing he guided the animal, toward the 


that capture might result if he tried it. 


him” 


San Diego for troopers! 


on had ane effect, oe: of ake a : 
Up. the slope he 


raced, and Sefior Zorro sat straight in the . 


saddle and shrieked at the top of ce. voice: 
“Atencidon! A caballero’ ) near—” 


It was not merely 
bravado. 
rita know, 
he was free and riding wildly for help. — 


CHAPTER XXV. 
AT THE PRESIDIO. 


N that instant, as he watched the singing 


Zorro racing up the slope toward the _ 
crest, Captain Ramon realized that his 


future was hanging by a very thin thread. oe 
Were he to protect his own interests DEE 
must move swiftly. — = 


He sensed that Senor Zorro Soe oe : 
a mad ride for San Diego de Alcala and 


pour a story into the ear of the comman- 2 
dante of the presidio there. And it was 


highly imperative that Captain Ramén tell 


a far better story—and tell it first. xs 
Ramon managed to return his sword to. 


its scabbard, and then he raced with what 
speed he could toward Barbados and the 
others, who were following lurchingly in 


Senor Zorro’s wake. 
by an arm and hurried 
“ What happened?” 


the commandante : 
demanded. 


“ The fellow tricked us in some fashion!’ vo 


Barbados declared with an oath. “ de, 
hands were untied, and he had a dagger. _ 
If that pretty wench vias let pat with — ~ 


‘ ottend. me): uae eniédss 7 The ; 
wench is under guard in one of the huts, 
and.is not to be touched. Get me a horse. . 
Be quick about it! The fool is nee e to 2 
{2 

“ Ha! - Let them come!” 

“T must get to the presidio before he = 
arrives,”*Captain Ramon explained. “The _ 


lieutenant there will take orders from me. 
Then I'll lead the troopers into your am- hae 


bush, as we had planned. And this ue 
Zorro—”’ 2 | oe . 
“Ha! This Zorro!” Barbados cried. 


in a_ spirit ‘a - 
It was to let the little seno- 2 
if she did not already, that 


before. 
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“When I have my hands upon him again 
there’ll be no delay.” 

“Il have him imprisoned in the pre- 
sidio,’? the captain promised. ‘“ Then, 
after you defeat the soldiers, and when you 
go to loot the town, he will be at your 
mercy.” 

“You think of everything!” Barbados 
declared. “I say it yet once again—you 
should be a pirate!” 

One of the men, understanding more than 
his fellows, had fetched the captain’s own 
horse, with saddle and bridle on. The cap- 


tain sprang into the saddle. 


+ “ Arrange the ambush at the head of the 
‘cafion, as we planned,” he told Barbados. 
_ “Do it without delay. I'll lead the troop- 
ers straight into the trap.” 

' Then he touched spurs to the animal he 
bestrode and dashed up the slope in the 


cae wake of Senor Zorro. 


+ Captain Ramon was an Cee horse- 
man, and he rode an excellent mount. 
Moreover, he had been through every mile 
of that country with his troopers some time 
: He knew the shortest route to the 

' presidio at San Diego de Alcala, and he felt 

quite sure that Sehor Zorro did not. 

& Reaching the crest of the slope, Captain 

Ramén stopped his horse beneath the trees 


and watched and listened for a time. From 


the distance there came to his ears’ the 
drumming of a horse’s hoofs. As he had 
expected, Sefior Zorro had ridden along the 


bottom of the cafion, and Captain Ramon 


knew that such a course would take him 
at least two miles out of his way. Once 
_in that cafion, a horseman was forced to 
follow it until he came to the other end. 

Captain Ramon turned his horse’s head 
in another direction and drove home the 
spurs. He rode around a hill and emerged 
upon a flat space, across which he raced 
toward a row of foothills in the distance. 
Senor Zorro had the start, but he was 
taking the long way. ‘Aside from an acci- 
dent, Captain Ramén could reach San 
Diego de Alcala and have his story told 
before Senior Zorro arrived. 

The thing had to be done, he told him- 
self. He would use his authority and have 
- Zorro thrown into the guardroom at the 
_presidio. He would go back to the pirate 
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camp at the head of rhe? trnopelat see that . 
the pirates were wiped out to a man, re- — 
lease the caballeros and the senorita. ’ 
And then there would be other things 
to do. He would convince the authorities 


that Sefior Zorro had been allied with the 


pirates and that the caballeros had not — 
known of it, and have Zorro hanged. He ~ 
would ask his friend, the Governor, to.order — 
the senorita to wed with him because he 
had saved her and wiped out the pirate — 
brood, and the senorita would be forced to — 
ebey his excellency’s command. And he — 
would see to it that all men believed he had 
been true and loyal continually. 

If the senorita spoke out the truth Cap- 
tain Ramon could smile and say she ut- 
tered a falsehood because she did not wish 
to wed with him. He was guarded against 
every emergency, he felt. 

There was a mere possibility, of course, 
that the pirates might be victorious, and in 
such case Captain Ramon would pretend 
that he had been with the rogues always, 
turn pirate himself, and have the senorita. 
But he preferred the other way. 

He thought of these things as he rode. 
Around another hill and down a slope he 
rushed, and when he came to a wide trail 
that ran toward the distant E] Camino Real 
he knew that he had distanced Sefor Zorro. 
Yet he rode furiously, for he wanted all 
the time he could have at the presidio be- 
fore Zorro arrived. 

And finally he reached the highway, and 
tore along it like a mad horseman riding on 
the wind. The mount beneath him was 
showing signs of wearying, but the captain 
urged him on. Now he was flying past na- 
tives’ huts scattered along the broad high- 
way. Children and chickens and swine 
hurried from his path. Women came to 
the doors of the huts to look after him 
through clouds of dust. ~ 

Then he could see, in the distance, the 


_ presidio on its little hill, and the group of 


buildings around it. Captain-Ramon urged | 
his horse cruelly. As he approached men 
turned to watch him. Before the presidio 
itself troopers sprang to their feet, as men 
will when ‘there isea feeling of cEcHoen in 
the air. 2 
Captain Ramén ie his horse i in a a 


could seize the bridle. The 
saluted, but Captain Ramén spent no 
in answering their salutes. Drawing 


trance and straight toward the office of the 

commandante. 

‘He had lied nobly to Barbados. Instead 

of their being a smaller force of soldiers 

than usual at San Diego de Alcala, there 

- was an extra detachment, come to relieve 
others who were to go toward the north. 

But only a lieutenant was there by way of 
officer, the real commandante being on a 
_ journey to San Francisco de Asis to explain 
certain things to the Governor. 

_ Captain Ramon opened the office door 
and strode inside, gasping his breath, slap- 
_ ping the dust from his uniform. The lieu- 
_ tenant sprang to his feet. 
— “Ramén!” he cried. 
home—” 
Captain Ramon stopped him with a ges- 
_ ture. 

“ Have your trumpeter sound the as- 
sembly, and gather your men while we 
talk!” he commanded. “ This is serious— 
and urgent!” 
The lieutenant was a good soldier, and 

did not question. He sprang to the door 
and called an order, and almost immediate- 
_ ly the commanding notes of a trumpet rang 
through the place. Then the lieutenant 
- closed the door and hurried back to the long 
table in the middle of the room, before 
which Ramon was sitting. 

_ “Pirates within eight miles of you!” 
- Ramén declared. “They have a large 
camp. Three nights ago they raided 
Reina de Los Angeles.” 3 

_ “The news has reached us.’ 

“Ha! I followed by land arid ap- 
proached their rendezvous at an early hour 
this: morning. They abducted Senorita Lo- 
‘a Pulido. Some caballeros pursued them 
sea, fought, and were overcome. Many 
song held Pues for ransom and 


“So far from 


the. edt: a bit. Neth? I lurked 
: ee =~ made some discoveries. 


his gloves, he strode through the en-— 


Hy Zorro?” ‘he Heute gated ee 
“The same. His wild blood has. broken be fe 
out again. The senorita is of the opinion a 


that he followed to rescue her, when in oe 


reality he had her stolen. He was to have a 


married her, but is eager for lawlessness, it _ 


appears. 
fiend!” 

“Ha!” the lieutenant gasped. es Ee oe 

“ Attend!” Ramon interrupted. “T over- a ; 
heard a plot. Zorro is to ride here wildly 
and tell of the seforita and the caballeros 
being held by the pirates. Oy 
tention to lead back the troopers—and lead vee 
them into an cieaic ¥ 

“ By the saints—” — oS 

““So the pirates will wipe out your men. 7 ‘ 
And then San Diego de Alcala, — 
will be before him!” 

“The fiend!” the lieutenant: sasped. 

“Call half a dozen of your trusted we 
and have them ready. Whenheentersand _ 
begins his story have him seized. Throw 
him into the guardroom and put him into ~~ 
the maniac’s shirt. Then I’ll help you lead 
the troopers. .I knédw how the ambush is 
planned. We'll attack in the rear, save the 
caballeros, and rescue the senorita—and 
gain considerable credit. Promotion oe 
come to you!” cae 

“Tt is agreed!” the enbeant said his A 
face beaming. a 

‘Be quick about it. 
Zorro tells his tale. 


This will be the end of 


Vl disapeear while - ie 
Seize him, throw him — 


into the guardroom, put him into the ma-— 


niac’s shirt, leave two men to guard him. 
When we return we'll see that he is pun- 
ished for his perfidy. Caballero or not, ce 
he’ll be hanged for this.” ye 

The lieutenant sprang from his dake to 
issue the necessary orders. But the doce 
was hurled open—and Sefior Zorro rushed 
into the officer’s room! = 


CHAPTER XV 


HELPLESSNESS. 


Digs eR RS se 


N the occasion of this meeting it was 
Sefior Zorro who was properly as- — 
tonished instead of his foe. Cap- | 

tain Ramén had been the last person he  — 
had seen at the pirates’ camp; he had rid - ma 


~~” 


Itis bis m- 


he jot Sat?? 


told?” Sefior Zorro gasped. 


_ Angeles. 
. amen?’ 


ee 


: den at great speed, ee bere was the | 
_ commandante ahead of him at the presidio 


in San Diego de Alcala. 
- But it did not take Senor rhe long to 
guess that the captain had taken advantage 


of some short cut across the country and so 


had arrived at the presidio first. And, since 
he was here, Senor Zorro found himself in 
- something ee predicament. 

For weapons he had only the short oD 
ger and his courage. The element of sur- 
prise upon which he generally ‘depended 0) 
much was acting against him instead of 


for him in this present encounter; but he 


did not despair. 
He took two quick steps forward, od 


“athe dagger suddenly was in his right hand, 


Be glanced quickly at the lieutenant, who 
_had picked up his sword from the long ta- 


ble and was drawing it from the scabbard, 


and then whirled toward Captain Ramon, 
who already had his sword ready for use. 
Senor Zorro cried. ‘‘ You got 


here ahead of me, did you? nae and 


traitor!” 


_ “Tis you who are the renegade and trai- 
- tor!” Captain Ramon declared. 
of pirates!” 

“Ha! So that is the tale you have 
“* Lieutenant, 
I am Don Diego Vega, of Reina de Los 
Perhaps you have heard the 


“ The lieutenant nike has Meced of Senor 


_ Zorro, and knows that he and Don Diego 


Vega are one and the same man,” Cap- 
tain Ramon said before the other officer 
could reply. Captain Ramon felt some 
small degree of courage now, since Sefior 
Zorro had no weapon except his short 

dagger. 

* Ha! 
came the reply. 


Who has not heard of Zorro?” 
“ And. it is not to be ex- 


- pected that one of his excellency’s officers 


would go far out of his regular way to do 
Seftor Zorro a service. Yet an officer will 
serve his duty, and there are certain things 
to be considered, lieutenant. In a pirate 
camp a few miles from this place is a sevo- 
rita of proper blood and several caballeros 
who must be rescued before they are tor- 
tured. I have riddenyhere for help, having 
made an escape.” 
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tenant, make no mistake about it. 


** Friend 


Pulido. 


to ead the ssldiens ate a ies you mean. 
Your story will avail you nothing, Sefior 
Zorro. ‘The lieutenant already is planning — 
to ride to the rescue of his men. But you © 
will remain here, a prison in the guard- . 
room, in a maniac’s shirt— 4 
“Ha!” Senor Zorro shrieked. ‘ lieu 3 
This § 
Captain Ramon may outrank you, but he is - 
a traitor, and I would have all honest men 
know it. He is in league with the pirates 
himself.” se 
“You scarcely can expect me to believe — 
that,” the lieutenant replied, smiling. ' 
“Tt is the truth, by the saints! He is 
planning to lead your men into an ambush, | 
no doubt!” 
“T think that we have had enough of 
this nonsense, Don Diego!” the lieutenant 
said, his official manner upon him. 
: You believe Captain Ramon in prefer- 
ence to me?” 
“JY do! You are to consider yourself a 
prisoner, Don Diego. You'll be held here 
safe until the rescue has been accomplished, 
and then there will be an investigation of 
this entire affair.” : 
“It will not be necessary for you to keep 
me a prisoner,” Sefor Zorro replied, his 
eyes narrowing. ‘“‘ Lead your own soldiers, 
as you will, and be quick about it, and 
do not listen to the advice of Captain 
Ramon. The senorita who is held a cap- 
tive is my betrothed. Her name is Lolita 
At least allow me to remain free 
to aid in her rescue.” 
‘“T cannot forget that you are Senor 
Zorro as well as Don Diego Vega, and that 
the Pulido family does not have the friend- 
ship of the Governor,” the lieutenant an- 
swered. ‘‘ Captain Ramon has preferred 
a charge against you also. You remain in 
the presidio a prisoner.” } 
The lieutenant picked up a silver whistle - 
from the table, and started to put it to his 
lips to blow a blast that would call his or- | 
derly. But Senor Zorro, it appeared, had f 
no intention of being kept a prisoner. He | | 
glanced swiftly toward Captain Ramon ~ 
again, and then darted forward. re 
The lieutenant’s whistle was knocked 


to. e wall. ee, it at oe away, 
‘and came back with considerable momen- 
tum. Captain Ramon had started toward 
‘the door. 

But as he put out a hand to pull the 
door open Sefior Zorro grasped a small stool 
that stood at one end of the long table and 
hurled it with precise aim. It struck the 
_ captain’s arm and caused him to recoil with 
_. acry of pain. 

The lieutenant was young, and enjoyed 
the recklessness of his youth. He bellowed 
his challenge and charged. Senor Zorro 
caught his sword against the dagger and 

warded off the blow. But, to do so, he 


: was compelled to give some ground, and so 
- Captain Ramon got to the door and 
4 opened it. 

=.  “ Troopers!” he cried. “ Help! . This 
way! Your commandante is attacked!” 
Senior Zorro fenced the lieutenant for a 
moment, but he knew well that he could not 
. do so for long with any great degree of 
= 


success. And suddenly he dropped to his 
knees, and the lieutenant, lunging with his 
blade, tripped over him and sprawled on 
the floor. Zorro was upon his feet again 
before Captain Ramon could reach his side. 
_ Again he whirled, and Captain Ramén re- 
coiled against the wall, his sword advanced, 
his left arm stretched out across a wood 
panel. 
rf. Sehor Zorro did not care to encounter 
the long blade with his dagger; besides, he 
_ heard the soldiers coming. His arm flashed, 
- and the dagger flew through the air. 
_ Through the sleeve of Captain Ramon’s 
' uniform coat went the sharp blade, to be 


ene 


yond. The captain was held safely for the 
‘moment. 
. There was one large inde in the of- 
' ficer’s room, and it was swinging open. 
Zorro dashed for it, reached it, sprang up 
as the wondering troopers rushed i in through 
the door. Through the window Senor Zorro 
plunged, sprawled on the ground for an in- 
ant, and then was upon his feet again 
sane 2 deagt nea: vigor toward the 


a driven almost to the hilt in the wood be- © 


uN But. disaster ‘waited for him hone. 
“to rub it down. 


their saddles. 


inside in answer to the captain’s call. 


Senor Zorro turned immediately ies, 
But the shrieks from inside the presidio 


told the troopers what was happening. 


They forced their mounts forward, ran — 
Sefior Zorro down, cut off his flight, and 
surrounded him. For a moment there was — 
but the troopers did not — 

strike to slay, net understanding, quite, the — 
status of this man who seemed to have run © 
amuck. However, they Senin an €s- 


a pretty battle; 


cape. 


horse, 


of the-corner as stepping-stones. 


Across the roof he darted, while the sol- 
diers urged their horses forward again in 
an effort to surround the building. Down _ 
- the other side of the roof he ran, skipping © 
across the Spanish tiles until he peared the — 


eaves. 


Below him was his horse, and the oS 
tler was wiping one of the animal’s fore- 
~ legs. 


Sefior Zorro did not hesitate. 
crouched and sprang, 
saddle. 
fright as the animal lurched forward. 


Senor Zorro whirled the beast foyer the — 
highway. But he saw at a glance that there _ 
The mount _ 

he bestrode was almost exhausted, and the _ 
troopers had fresh mounts. 


was small chance of escape. 


upon him with a rush. 
Weaponless, he could do nothing. 


Ramon were waiting. 


He 
and landed in the | 
The hostler rolled to one side a. 
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‘The we). 
_ horse he had ridden had been jaded, and 
a ‘soldier had taken the mount to the rear 
Zorro found his horse — 
gone, and that of Captain Ramon also. “ 
The troopers in front of the presidio were in 
And they surrounded the — 
unmounted horses of those who had oe : 


The lieutenant shrieked ook ae win- 
dow, demanding an immediate capture. — 
Sefior Zorro made one last attempt to es-_ 
cape. He darted beneath the belly of a 
got outside the circle of troopers, — 
and dashed away. He reached the corner _ 
of the low. building and went up it as a _ 
fly goes up a wall, using the rough ah : 


eugene ant 


And they were _ 


charged around him, pulled him down from — 
the saddle, made him prisoner, and then — 
marched him back to the entrance of the ~ 
presidio, where the lawienant.3 and Slots . 


280 


“The maniac’s shirt for him!” the lieu- 
tenant commanded. “ Put him into it and 
then into the guardroom. Two men will 


- yemain behind to see that he does not es- 
- cape. But I scarcely think that even Senor 


Zorro can escape the maniac’s shirt!” 


“Put me in it, and I hold it against 
you!” Zorro warned. 
_ “T have given my orders,” the lieutenant 
replied loftily. 

“One last word for your ear!” Zorro 
said. ‘ You are making a sad mistake. I 


tell you here and now, before some of your 


men, that this Captain Ramon is a rene- 

_gade and a traitor. Heed not his advice! 
And ride swiftly, else you’ll not accomplish 

‘the rescue. I charge you to take the sefo- 
rita to a place of safety.” 

mos Certainiv, senor!’ 

“ You'll not let me ride with you?” 

“'T have given my orders.” 

- “Tieutenant, I swear by my honor as a 
-caballero that all I have told you is the 

truth. Does that carry weight with you?” 

It seemed to carry weight, for the of- 
- ficer hesitated. A caballero does not, pledge 


his honor lightly. But how could it be. 


possible that an officer like Captain Ramon 


could be anything but loyal and true. And. 


- Captain Ramon himself decided the lieu- 
tenant. ; 

“For a caballero to swear by his honor 

is a great thing,” the captain said. “ Yet 

now and then we find a man of caballero 

_ blood who forgets the honor that should be 


(To be concluded NEXT WEEK.) 
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his. And we remember that you are S 
Zorro, also!” ee Gia’ 
“ Senor—” Zorro began angrily. © 


But the lieutenant cut him short. “TI 


have decided,” he said. “ You will be held 


a prisoner in the maniac’s shirt until we 
return. Take him away!” 

The soldiers grasped him roughly, hur- 
ried him inside and to the guardroom. 
There, Senor Zorro tried to fight again, but 
could accomplish nothing against so many 
foes. They lashed his ankles and knees 
and tied his wrists together in front of him. 
And then one fetched the maniac’s shirt. 


i 


‘ 


ay 
¥ 


q 


The latter was exactly what it was named, — 


an instrument used*on violent maniacs to 
prevent them harming themselves or any- 
body else. It was a long bag of leather, 
constructed so that a man could be slipped 
into it bound, and the top of the bag then 
gathered around his neck with a leather 
thong. : 


Protesting to the last, Senor Zorro was 
put inside the leather bag and the neck 


thong tightened. And then they propped 
him up on a bench in a corner, and left the 
room. The door closed; he heard the bar 
go up against it. | 

The soldiers hurried away. There was a 
moment of silence. And then Senor Zorro 
heard the clattering of horses’ hoofs as they 
rode toward the highway. And he was left 
behind, bound and helpless, in the guard- 
room of the presidio, in the maniac’s shirt, 
and with two troopers just outside the door. 


e 
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THE SWIMMIN’ POOL 


REMEMBER the willows and the bend in the river, 
Remember the shadows so deep and so cool— 
And the ripples that set the whole surface a-quiver 
And made the light dance on the old swimmin’ pool? 


Remember the kids—gosh, they sure were some swimmers! 


Remember the days we played hookey from school? 


Some things I’ve forgot—but Time can’t put the dimmers 
On the charms and the joys of the old swimmin’ pool! = | 
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MAN, have brutish, broad, with a 

broken ‘nose and a mouth like a 

steel trap beneath the iron-gray 

stubble of a new-grown mustache, walked, 

_ with a slouching shuffle, up the main street 
of Port Simpson, British Columbia. 

The man was wearing a rich, fur-lined 

parka, with the hood thrown back, exposing 

his corded neck, ridged like a wrestler’s: 

_ mukluks hung from his great shoulders by 

a rawhide thong; his high-laced prospec- 


of his feet on the board sidewalk. Perhaps 
the squeaking of those heavy boots on the 
pine planking annoyed him. Twice, as he 
came forward along the walk, he paused, his 
heavy face twisted in a scowl, lips moving 
as in a muttered imprecation. Somehow, 
for all his bulk he did not look like a man 
who walked openly, as by habit; if it had 
not been for those squeaky boots he would 
have passed, with his lifting, slow drag, as 
Silently as a denizen of the wild passes: 
_ soundless and furtive as the night. 
4 But there was nothing unusual or arrest- 
j ing in his dress, his gait; he might have 
_ been just one among the many: prospectors, 
_ trappers, hard rock men, government em- 
_ ployees who thronged the walk and the road 
beside it—had it not been for his face, his 
eyes, these bitter, bleak, brooding, and just 
now harried with a certain fear. 
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tor’s boots creaked to the lift and scrunch © 


pie was there for him, who could : 


BL 


ison down, in a still fire; it snowed: for ton ie 


who could read it, in the sidewise turning 


of his head, the fingers, plucking at his _ 
bearded chin; he seemed like a man who 
walks with a stiff-kneed, lagging oat be- eo, 


cause he fears openly to run. 


But no one appeared to notice him as Pe ne 


passed, with his slouching shuffle, among 
the crowd of half-breeds, 
Ojibway bucks, Nass River coureurs, min- 


ers from across the Skeena, mackinaw-clad 
lumbermen, white-water men just in sash ee 


Kuldo and Wasdale. 


Opposite Paulsen’s Hotel, which is at the \ 


corner of Fremont and Twelfth, he halted, 


{ 


Cree: trappers, 


his gaze, sleepy-lidded as a falcon’ Ss, raking : 


the sidewalk and the roadway just beyond, 


in a Swiit, squinting appraisal. 


Two men stood in the doorway of oe \ 


hotel; one tall and broad, with a keen, good- 


humored face, but with a frosty blue eye _ 


sharp as a surgeon’s scalpel, nose a jutting 
eagle’s beak. Authority emanated from 


him—it was in the glance of his eye, the 


turn of his head; a certain poise that in a 
lesser man would have been a swagger. 
Boots Alliston, sheriff of Kitkargas, glanced 


over the man in the parka and away to a 


dog-team resting in the snow. They were 
still in harness, and now, as if he felt the 


idling regard of the sheriff, the leader, a : 


splendid husky, the wolf strain showing in 
the pointed ears and the long muzzle, lifted 
his great head to his master in the doorway. 


~ 


pause. 


[OED 


: : Abruptly he whined, deep in his throat, 


hackles rising; as if, unbidden, he strove 
to voice a message, a warning, a command. 

But Alliston, his gaze on the slouching 
- figure in the parka, frowned, the warm 
- lights in his eyes turning suddenly to a 

questioning coldness as the giant in the par- 
_ ka swung inward abruptly across the walk. 


_ Then—what followed happened with the. 


speed of light. To reach the doorway the 
giant had to pass the dog-team. 
There came a combination-of grunting 


= snarl and roar from the man on the side- 


walk—matched, for pure savagery, by the 
blood-mutter of the beast there in the snow, 
rising to. pitch as he lurched and sprang 
the full tether of the traces, jaws wide. 
- One could not have said how it was done, 
‘but even as Alliston’s shout of: “ You, 


_ there—look sharp!” cracked like a pistol 
shot, the giant’s heavy boot had swung in 


a short arc; there was a smacking thud, a 
ripping, a tearing, a curse from the man— 


who, sleeve ripped along its length, from a 
_ safe distance eyed the dog with a saturnine, 
silent malevolence. 


_ Following his first outburst the man in 
the parka, for an instant, surveyed the 
husky in a tight-lipped calm. And the dog 


_-—and now he was all wolf—bright eyes. 


fixed upon the stranger in a red-rimmed 
watchfulness, kept silent, dumb. It was as 


_ if for a moment man and beast measured 


each other, eye to eye. 

Now the giant turned to Alliston with a 
surly hardihood. 

“That your team, mister?” he inquired, 
with a lifting swagger. His heavy face, 
searred and scabbed with frostbite and 
- pocked blue with powder burns, glowed 
suddenly, as if lighted from within. For a 

moment a little silence held—a breathless 
The sheriff drew down the corners 

of his mouth. Perhaps the fellow would be 

asking damages for the ruin of his sleeve— 
it had been ripped clean from shoulder to 

red, hairy wrist. And Alliston was not cer- 
tain that he had not been the aggressor. 

Something, a premonition—what you will 
-——awakened by the sight of that bleak, bit- 


ter countenance upraised to his—laid hold 


of Alliston for a moment, like fingers pluck- 
_ Ing at his elbow, so that he turned sidewise 
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man with the bow-legs of a range 1 rider 


his manner. 


cold as the eee over saelas ice. eee 


WEE 


to his companion, Ae. a stocky, 


unspoken question upon his lips. | : 
But the sandy-haired man, his eyes upon n 4 
the black-a-vised stranger with the sullen — 
mouth, gave no sign. | | 
And for a moment, too, a chord of mem- 


- ory vibrated somewhere, deep down, fading 


to less and less. T here had been a story, 
somewhere, that Boots Alliston had heard, 
but it was dim, fragmentary, half-forgotten, 
if he had ever remembered it. -His glance 
embraced the giant with a cold scrutiny. 

‘“'Yes—I reckon the dogs are mine, mis-— 
ter—” he said quietly, hesitating bluntly at 
the word, on his keen, good-humored face 
a faint shadow, like the sun on water. 

“Harbaugh,” the giant told him, as a 
man recites a lesson, though glibly enough. 

“ Jim Harbaugh—from Port Essington.” 

But that was not kis name, and he had 
seen Port Essington only from the porthole 
of a cargo boat beating down from Unalas- 
ka. He jerked a huge hand at the dogs. 

‘Some lucivee you got there, mister,” he 
said, grinning out of the corner of his mouth. 

“* He’s sure got one hell of a disposition— 
what ‘ll you take—TI like fighters—what Il _ 
you take for the outfit as it stands?” = 

Alliston’s surprise, if he felt any surprise _ 
at the abrupt offer, was not apparent in 
As it chanced, he had owned 
that dog-team but a matter of days; the 
need for it had passed; anyway, if necessity 
arose, he would have his pick of the gov- 
ernment huskies at Kitkargas. Actually, he 
had bought the team as the result of a gen- 
erous impulse; Boots Alliston was that 
kind of a man; and—well— But asheap- | 
peared to consider, again that tug of mem- 
ory twitched at his mental elbow; it had to, 
somehow, with the dog there in the snow 
and the surly giant with the roving eye and 
the furtive, repellent manner. 

His jaws snapped shut with a click as, 
turning to the man before him, he named a 
price at which the other’s eyes for an in- 
stant blinked in the sun dazzle, the still, 
flickering flame in their depths on a sudden 
a hot, avid spark. He showed histeeth asa — 
wolf draws backward its long, upper lip, — 
but there was no humor in the vier bleak, 
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vy sarcasm. “ Well—I got th’ jack.” 

He peeled off the amount from a thick 
wad of bills with saffron edges, circled with 
a rubber band, handing the purchase money 
to Alliston. He turned, walking toward the 
sledge. He picked up the heavy dog whip. 
Ii sang in his hand, whistling to the weight 
of the heavy shoulders. 

“¢ Mush—mush on!” he shouted, but the 


Sudden flurry, crowding apainst the sledge. 
The leader had not moved. 
Now, as the giant, whip in hand, strode 


forward, cursing, the great dog, pivoting in 


his tracks, faced him, lips drawn backward. 
from the teeth in a soundless snarl, red- 
rimmed eyes alert, legs like iron columns 
braced, four-square in the snow. 

For a moment, as in the sudden stoppage 
of a cinematograph, the picture held; the 
dog, defiant in the traces, his whole canine 
entity fused in a soundless manifestation of 
hate; the giant, whip raised, snarling in his 
beard, heavy face congested with passion, 
great shoulders hunched, head lowered like 
a Kadiak bear’s. 

Alliston, in the doorway, frowning, beheld 
the tableau, his hand on the collar of his 
mackinaw, tightening with the pressure, the 
knuckles whitening, mouth a grim, bodeful 
line. He had not interfered so far because 
the team was now Harbaugh’s. Alliston 
knew men and dogs, and as between the 
‘two, man and beast—he had owned that 
- . team a little less than a week—he would 
have made an unhesitating choice in favor 
of the lesser brute, the dog. 
: “ Drop it!” 

The words, low, even, controlled, reached 

Harbaugh above the noises of the street; 
the crunch-crunch of heavy boot-heels; 
laughter; oaths; the slatting clatter of a 
_ slamming door just across. Some men 
passing, turned to stare curiously, there- 
after mending their pace, without a back- 
ward glance; there fell on a sudden a 
silence, tense and strained, as a door is 
opened and shut softly upon the surge of 
traffic. 
The man at Alliston’s elbow, thumbs 
_ inward across his | broad. chest, 
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ner, “na?” I the cinwitered: men a 


team, whining in the traces, backed in a 


apart stiffly in a thrusting gesture. 


said, low. “ll handle hin onde 


He moved slightly, bending forward ae 
the hips as a sprinter upon the mark. His — 
voice came again, cold, contained. — i 


of-fact: 
“ Drop that whip!” 


The giant, hand held high, jeiked his head 
backward, staring at Alliston, lips curving _ 
in a sneer, heavy face congested with a dark 


tide of Blood; the veins in his neck and 


temples stood out in ridges. 
“You-—” he began thickly. 
further. 


and the heavy pistols. 


But it was not at sight of these that me 
giant, his face gray, gave backward one © 
halting step. The hand holding the whip, _ 


fell at his side; he spoke in a sort of slur- 


bent. 


see?” 

The sheriff of Kitkargas vinned coldly, a 
mere facial contraction - the lips. 

“He knows you,” 
&e But— 9 
voice in a high-pitched call: 


“You—Midnight!” he called ‘sharply. ue 


“ Mush—mush on!”’ 


At the sound of that voice, ston ee . 


He got no 
Alliston, from his position in the 
doorway had moved so that his coat, open, _ 
had all at once displayed the cartridge Belg) 


‘shifted ‘his position! a trifle, right aon a 
crooked, hand poised, the fingers. spread — 
The: 
sheriff spoke out of the corner of his mouth: py 

‘““You—leave him to me, otal rhe! he | 


ring mumble, his eyes upon the snow, oat " 


“All right, mister,” he said heavily, : : 
** But you tell ‘im—th’ dawg—he ain’t took _ 
a fancy t’ me, I guess—he don’t know rs : 


he said briefly. 4 C 
He ceased abruptly, lifting we Ce 


tative, the huge beast whined, deep in his © 


throat, turning his great head, ears pointed - 
forward, human almost in its suggestion of _ 
Alliston’s eyes kindled. He — 


dumb protest. 


shrugged. Almost for a moment he was — 


minded to make the giant an offer—buy : 


back the team. But—he was needing the © 


money and he was not needing the team. — 
Even if at the moment it was the only dog- 


team in Port Simpson; a sudden gold-strike 
in the Tanana having accounted for the rest. 


But the hour was at hand when he would _ 
regret that decision, the stifling of that gen- _ 
erous impulse—wish with all his soul that — 
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a could recall that see there in the 


street. But there was nothing and no one 
to tell him, no prescience to forewarn, un- 
a indeed. that fading recollection had 
strengthened at the last. But it did not. 
He waved a hand, turning his head as 
the leader sprang forward, behind him the 


dogs, as one, straining to the load. The 
- giant had bestowed his duffel on the sledge. 
Now, hand upon the gee-pole, hood pulled 
Ae a over his face, he broke into a lum- 
bering, bearish trot. 


Chin between finger and thumb, Alliston 
watched him go, a speculative, slow stare in 
his blue eyes; a brooding look that all at 

- once became assured, decisive. He brought 
- down his hand smartly on his thigh, turn- 
- ing to his companion with one of his quick 


mes movements. 


_“ By godfrey, Hardesty!” he exclaimed. 


a nae remember that- fellow—lI’ve seen him 
_ before—it was in Dawson, in ’21—I’m cer- 
tain of it! 


2 And it was that same husky, or 

his twin brother; he owned him then—he 
was just a youngster—and this man Har- 
- baugh was beating him half to death—” 
me ‘He paused, a frosty glint in the eyes, mouth 

grim. ‘“ And now that I recall it, it seems 
to me he wasn’t called ‘Harbaugh’ then. 


Seems to me, too, that he was wanted, after- 


ward, for something or other. Perhaps I 
_ shouldn’t have let him get away; no won- 


a der Midnight didn’t want to go with him, 
- poor fellow! 


He knew! Well—” 
__-He shrugged, following Hardesty into the 
hotel, while, at the edge of the long rise 


making upward from the sea Harbaugh and 


the team went forward over the snow at a 
steady, space-devouring stride. Once clear 
of the town he meant to put them into it; 
_ just now he would spare them for other rea- 
gens than merely to conserve their strength. 
_ For it would be a race, and the devil take 


the hindmost, in very truth. But the savage 


ee him, never far below the surface, rose to 


peer outward from the porcine eyes, red- 


rimmed as were Midnight’s. And his gaze 


"was on Midnight even as his thick fingers, 


oy anticipation, closed on the heavy lash- 
butt, swinging from his thick, hairy wrist. 
- But he must not seem in too much of a 


_ hurry—that fellow, Alliston—he had a 


damned inquisitive nose, and a keen eye. 


wa 
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4“ He ice know, damn —he ne 
remember—an’ even ef he did, he ain't 
heard it—yet,” he muttered, half aloud. | 


But his eyes crinkled with fie thought; his 4 


forehead beaded on a sudden with a fine 
mist of sweat. 

The giant, whatever else he might have 
been, was not a coward, physically, but twe 
things, and they were closely akin, had 
stayed his hand back there in the snow in 
front of Paulsen’s, and one of them had not — 
been the sight of the sheriff’s pistols, or the 
flaming spirit of the man—altogether; it 
had been, in part, the sudden glimpse that 
he had had, as Alliston bent forward from 
the doorway, of the sheriff’s badge of office. 
And, as he conceived it, what the sheriff 
did not know would work him no evil. But 
he had needed that team, and he had got it. 

On a sudden his thick fingers, holding to 
the gee-pole, tightened with a grip of iron; 
his face grayed; a quick oath escaped him 
as he glanced, startled, at the roadway just 
ahead. Muttering, he looked; then looked 
again. 

It was a trick of the sun and the shifting 
shadows—but for a moment, even as he 
looked, he saw it; the shadow in the snow; 
a gallows, a tree—and on it, as it was out- 
lined in the snow, a figure swinging in the 
wind, 

The team, alte as the man halted, sank 
down. instantly, taking their rest wherever 
found, as was their custom. The giant, 


glancing upward, rumbled a relieved curse 


in his throat. 

At that time they were running the line 
that later reached Kuldo, and just ahead a 
pole, as yet without its cross-pieces, rose 
like a tree without limbs, bare, save for the 
clinging figure with its. climbing irons at the 
top. The lineman waved a friendly hand, 
but the giant, growling at the team, stared 


‘straight before him in a stony calm. 


For, just beyond that shadow, the great 
malemute, Midnight, three-quarters wolf 
and ten-tenths savage, sitting on his 
haunches in the snow, gave him back stare 
for stare, unwinking, bright- een and un-- 
afraid. 

Harbaugh was no more superstitious than 


others of his ilk, and yet, as he returned — | 


that bright-eyed regard, it came to him — 


The giant Eneced? in his hae 
“Some one’s walking over my grave,” i 
- muttered, calling to the team. And this time 
the malemute, almost as if he smelled that 
_ _journey’s end, sprang quickly to obey. 


Ii. 


- Asout the time that Harbaugh, driving 


_ the team without let, had reached the coun- 
ME 
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try of the Little Sticks, Sheriff Alliston, 

_ without dog-team or sledge, was ten miles 

on the back trail to Kitkargas when the mes- 

sage reached him at his nooning camp. The 

__ messenger, a Cree runner, had come far and 

fast; his dogs were footsore—one riding on 
the sledge—the rest leg-weary. 

Alliston heard his story in a white- lipped 
silence, the disjointed gutturals pouring out 
a tale of wanton murder, cruel and unpro- 
voked; a lonely old man—attack, treachery. 

But it was enough, and more than 
enough. Pop Schoonover had been his 
friend; why, only the other day he had been 
promising himself a visit to the old trapper’s 
cabin on Thunder Mountain. And now— 

“ Him—Harbaugh; him—all same Alle- 
gash Joe,” the Cree was saying. “‘ Big fella. 
Old Pop—he little fella—no chance.” _ 

The Indian made an expressive gesture. 

Qld Pop had had no chance, indeed, and 
Harbaugh—Allegash Joe—there were fifty 
long miles of frozen trail between him and 
pursuit. Fifty miles. It might as well have 
been five hundred, Alliston reflected bitterly. 
_ And by the time, urging himself forward to 
- the final ounce of his strength, he would 
_ reach Kitkargas and the station, the killer 
- would be beyond the law, lost in that vast 
_ wilderness north of Peace River. 

Allegash Joe—yes, Alliston remembered 
him; and as he slogged forward over the 
trail, behind him the Indian with his 
oe team, the thought was rahe with 
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He reuchied the eaten: ‘the ene of a 


y whirling white welter of snow; the blizzard, re 
raging, beat in his face, storming: out of the’ 
north, covering the trails—mile upon white, as 


desolate, dreary mile. 


IIL. 


At about the time that Alliston, with 
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deputy, and the pick of the Huskies from 
the station, had left Kitkargas in the teeth 
of a fifty-mile gale howling southward from 


the Barren Lands, Harbaugh had crossed 
the Nass River north of Kuldo. 
somewhere between the Nass and 


He was 
ne 7. 


Skeena when the blizzard struck him and _ 
his dogs, but the snow had gone with the _ 
wind in half an hour; the edge of the storm, 
moving southward from Wrangel, passed, 
howling, down-country, as Harbaugh, his 
hand upon the gee-pole, chuckled in es ve 


throat. 


The storm would gather fivew as it swept 
southward, holding back pursuit, obliterat- — 


ing his trail, wiping it clean, giving him an _ 
edge which they would never be able to — 


overcome. 


Of that he was confident. And | 


that fool of a sheriff—well, it was certainly : 
a grim jest and an ironic one; that he should _ 


have purchased the very means of his get- > 


away from the man who now, miles distant 


to the southward, followed him in a stern 


suit. 


chase, a hopeless and ever Bopeless ots a 


Now the runners sang with a chin’ dry - 
whine over the snow as:the drifting smother Wee 


rolled off to right and left; the sun, a flat, 


pale disk, swam upward to mide heaven oe 
H arbaugh, a herculean figure of a man in ~ 


that enveloping parka, went forward to ‘ : 


break trail. — 
The trail, here running between low hills, 


had been well: -packed and hard, but further 
along the wind had piled it, waist-high, to _ 
powdery crystals, flattening out, however, a _ 
scant fifty yards beyond, to smoother ebing. é 


for both man and dogs. 


Harbaugh, a huge figure in his furs, had. as 


passed the leader, striding forward in the ee 


snow. 


And as he went the giant, with that sixth — 


- 
pe 


sense of the woodsman which was his her- _ 
itage, was,aware suddenly of danger—how _ 


or from what quarter he could not have 
-told—and suddenly he knew. But that 
brief. interval of hesitation almost, by the 


measure of a hair, had played him false. 


Out of-the air it came: the leaping, thun- 
derous onslaught at his back—a hundred 


and eighty pounds of iron-hard muscle, 


hurled forward in one furious, living projec- 
tile. Almost at the moment ” impact Har- 
 baugh dived headlong, and this, together 
with the impeding ‘etal had halted Mid- 
night in mid-spring. As it was, steel jaws 


clashed at the giant’s shoulder; an inch, a 


_ hair’s breadth nearer—and they would have 
written finis to the chapter. 
_ Harbaugh got slowly to his feet, his Fane 
gray, mouth working evilly beneath the 
matted beard. 
“ Damn you, you mangy wolverine!” he 


a grunted, his hand going for his pistol, and 


then falling at his side in realization. Later 
_ —-well, there was plenty of time. But in 
that oath there had been fear as well as 
anger. Those teeth had been decidedly too 
close for comfort. He passed the dog, 
picking up the heavy whip. A moment he 
balanced it, his huge hand tightening upon 
the butt, the mitten dangling from his red, 
hairy wrist. ‘Then: 
__ “ Mush—mush on!” he croaked, bis voice 
flat in the immensity of the great, silent 
void, the arching blue dome of the sky; like 
a sheet of hammered steel, the silence and 
the mystery of the wild closing 3 in about him, 
as, man and dogs, they fled northward along 
the trail. 
IV. 


Tuar night, a moonless, black emptines. 


gave for the pale stars and a whispering 


wind searching the open spaces like voices 
whispering together out of the dark, Har- 
baugh made his camp in a thick stand of 
second-growth spruce. 
- But at first sleep was slow in coming. Un- 
ee as he was, the giant was seeing 
pictures, was tieccous dreams; they beck- 
—oned out of the. black wall of the night, be- 
yond his fire, bending and swaying to the 
hiss and sputter of the crackling wood: a 
little, old man, with a white wisp of beard, 
_ skinny arms raised in terror and surprise. 
And those eyes had widened, visioning 
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ee with va roarin 


‘the dogs, 


his rest colored by fantastic ae 


ea e ¢ 
heavy .48; the old man’s. pen m 


pouch ‘was bulging his breast-pocket even — 


now— — 


And then, spectral in the sure. again aa 
at first asa black wavering — 
bubble, forming and re-forming to the lift © 


he saw it; 


and fall of the bare branches just across; 
then, etched like a dim stain upon that pall 
of white, a gallows, a tree—and_on it, as it 
was outlined in the snow, a figure, swinging 
in the wind—the shadow in the snow. 

“Hell!” he snarled, the word breaking 
oddly in the middle register. His hand, 
groping inside his shirt, came forward, fum- 
bling, shaken, as a drunkard reaches for his 
tipple, in the thick fingers a pint metal flask. 

He tilted it, and the biting grip of the 
contraband soothed and_ steadied; the 
shadows fell away; he heard the whining of 
fathoms deep in dreams; the 
cracking of the tree-boles, rigid with the 
frost. 

Again he drank, and presently, the wind, 
lulling to a murmurous, slow hush, he slept, 
The 
dreams were vivid, torturing; he groaned, 
muttered, twitching in his blankets, to wake 
abruptly to a growling confusion of savage 
snarls and snaps. Eyes, red-rimmed, 
watched him out of the dark; then shifted, 
vanished. There came a panting—a rus- 
tling, as of dry leaves, then—silence. 

Beyond the firelight’s dim core he saw, 
or thought he saw, for a moment, a gaunt, 
gray shape, high humped against the stars; 


then, with the eyes, it was gone, melas into 


the shadows. 
‘Dam’ those huskies! Mangy male- 
mutes! JI—Ill have a look—see!”’ he 


mumbled, lifting his head to peer outward 


into the wind-swept dark. The fire had 


dulled to a faint, luminous half circle of 
smoldering brands. And, even as he looked, 
sleep, with the potent liquor that he had 


drunk, pulled him abruptly backward like - 
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a vast, smothering hand. His eyes closed— 


And then, in a moment, as it seemed, he 
was broad awake, shivering in his blankets, 


the cold, gray dawn-light in his face, fear 
riding with the wind among the spruce. And — 
there was a _ Silence, a void, an ae of 4 


look of. a man who sees and will not 

elieve. For about and around him the 
silence held; the chill, deep silence of the 
eternal north. And the sound that he had 
not heard had been the growling of the 
dogs. 
‘* Hell!” he said thickly, fumbling at his 
beard: 

For the dogs were gone. The sledge was 
-gone. Sign there was plenty; it showed in 
the snow, plain as print which there was 
‘no mistaking. And presently, following the 
broad trail which they had made, he came 
_ upon the sledge, on its side among ‘the pines. 
“ Midnight!”” He cursed, deep in his 
a throat, as realization came to him with sight 
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‘of the broken trace, the rotten harness. But 
—but was it that? 
Kneeling, he pieced together the raveled 
ends, putting them together, and where they 
_ joined there showed the evidence of teeth; 
- the quick wolf slash, aimed with the cun- 
ning of the wolf. Midnight had done it, of 
: -course—th’ dam’ lucivee! Harbaugh shiv- 


all at once a clamor, faint and far, ending 
abruptly in a high- pitched cry. 
But the sound was not repeated. Head 
_ down, gaze held steadily before him, he 
went forward, into the north. He would 
make it. Even without the dogs he would — 
make it. And that was because, thirty 
miles to the eastward, he had crossed the 
Finlay at Sifton Pass; the river lay now be- 
tween him and pursuit; pursuit, even if be- 
hind him within rifle-shot, would have to’ 
follow where he had led. And that meant 
that they would never catch him this side 
_ of—hell. 
s Now the timber fell away, thinning out to 
scattered single trees—lodgepole pine— 
smooth, bare of limb, standing like sentinels 
together in the white waste of snow. Out 
of the corner of his eye, to right and left, 
as he had gone forward, he had been aware 
at times of a ripple, a movement, a faint, 
half-luminous, gray shadow sliding among 
the black trunks of the trees. It was a 
compe sensed rather than i. at 


ae oo he an a ee 


is eet, he ae 


Midni ght! 


But the dog had vanished. 


The wind, pattering in the snow like ee a 
feet of an feivisible army of the dead, seemed | 
suddenly to voice a warning, a message, a Va 


command. And as suddenly, from right to 
the vanguard of the ae 


left, he saw them: 
pele: 


He swung up his rifle, aiming into the 2 


brown of the leaping bodies, but? the ham- 


mer clicked upon an empty magazine. 


is it, i suddenly, in ae siihoiette Fy ered, 

ain, in his henry face the >: dun, silent shadow, soundless and swift, ees 
And upon the instant he had 
jerked off his mitten, firing from the hip. 


dropped it, racing for the nearest tree, ie 


lean, gray bodies fanning out from right to 
left. And as he ran, he saw, etched upon his _ 
consciousness like the burden of a fantastic x 
nightmare, an evil dream, from which he _ 


would presently awake, ‘the great, gray — 


leader, leaping in full stride-—aind the eh 


er was a dog. 


The tree was close, but for an interval, 


measured in time or in eternity, Harbaugh, - me 


in anticipation, felt death and tasted ca 


there in the snow. A ese shi) the i 


and he "had ine the tree, seared up on eo 
He pe 


in one desperate, clawing scramble, 
was safe. 


Beneath him he felt the pine shiver to the © : 
leaping onslaught of the wolves; he looked 


‘down; then looked away, his sightless stare 


straining to the horizon, and the wide white — ss 
waste stretching saitiaranl to the lakes. 


And upon that horizon’s rim there showed _ 


abruptly two moving specks, faint and far, 
moving no faster than the minute Laie “ is a 


watch. 


pistol. 


Again he looked down, fumbling for: his a 
But there were shires or four loads 


in it—no more; his cartridge belt, full, lay - 


just beneath him, perhaps a scant five paces 
And all about, as his’ red- 


from the tree. 
rimmed eyes surveyed them, he saw the 


wolves—and at the circle’s edge that gaunt, 
gray shape: a wolf and yet not.a wolf, for it — 


was three-quarters wolf and ten- tenths sav- 


age—Midnight—watchful, _ silent, 


upon the ane man in the tree. 


bright 
eyes, in a fixed unwavering, avid flame, ie 


 2Re 
ge ae the ring lay silent, watchful, seeichih 


eyes regarding the man with a terrible, 


- grim, silent waiting. Fifty of them there 


: may have been; they looked very much like 


dogs as they ited there in the snow, some 


: sitting, doglike, on their haunches; others 


passive, muzzles upon paws—but all pos- 
sessed of an infinite patience, content to 


wait, and waiting, keep that inhuman vigil 
2) te the end 


V. 


- Arttston and Hardesty had come far 
and fast. Picking up the fugitive’s trail, 


: they had crossed the Skeena as Harbaugh. 
was turning north from Sifton—as the crow 


flies, they were a matter of perhaps fifty 
miles in the rear—but in spite of the bliz- 


: _ gard and the handicap of time and dis- 
tance, they had cut down the fugitive’s ad- 


vantage by a full day’s travel until. halted 


i _ by the barrier of the Finlay. 


‘The river here is wide and deep, flowing 
with a racing drive, deep down, between 


ae sheer sandstone cliffs towering to rimrock 


- Jike a battlement. There was no crossing 


- jt; men and dogs would have been engulfed 


in that raceway as straws in a tornado. 

_ Thirty miles to the northward lay Sifton 

- Pass, and by the time they would have 
turned the river’s flank Harbaugh with his 

dogs would be beyond them. - 

- Alliston, halting the team above the flood, 


stared with a morose intentness across the 


river and to the table-land beyond it, where 
the shoulder of the land thrust out a long 
mile westward from the fringe of dwarf oak 
and scrub pine bearding its eastern face. 
A long moment he stared; then with a 
quick exclamation, turning to his compan- 
jon, he swung an arm, quartering a wide 
arc of the dazzling whiteness just across. 

“Something moving out yonder, Tom,” 
he said. ‘“ Wait a minute.” 

Straight ahead, distant perhaps half a 
mile, there had sprung suddenly to view a 
number of dots, as if imprinted upon that 
surface by a giant hand. They moved 
‘slowly across the surface, appearing and 
disappearing, faint and far, but clear against 

the whiteness: 
Jt was Harbaugh; there could be no 
doubt of that. Alliston, in imagination, be- 
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hea: the ; grim, Mee count 
lips twisted in a sneer—could almost, across - 
that half mile of distance, see the ironic ges- 


ture of the arm, in a mockery of farewell. 


For the Sieve there, almost in plain — 


sight, safe by the short span of that rushing 


stream, might as well have been miles dis- _ 


tant. 
It was Harbaugh—and he was beyond 


_ them, in very truth. That was Alliston’s 


unspoken thought. 


Unslinging his binoculars, the sheriff fo- 


cused them upon the snow plain, and at 
what he saw in the dancing field of their 
vision he stifled a quick word in his throat. 
Then he spoke, his voice strangely hoarse: 

“* It’s—Harbaugh—Tom.” 

Under the bright sun he had seen first, 
that silent, patient, savage semicircle, fangs 
bared, jaws a-grin in anticipation; then the 
figure on the tree; and then, below it, the 
wavering shadow, in ink-black silhouette— 
the shadow in the snow. — 


Well—the man had been a murderer. 2 


Unconsciously Alliston found himself think- 
ing in the past tense. He had been a brute, 
and worse. He was—better off dead. 


White-lipped, he handed the binoculars to — 


Hardesty, who, after a prolonged scrutiny, 


returned them with a shudder, eyes bleak © 


with a swift, sudden care. 


‘““I—-saw his face,” he said simply. 


“We wouldn’t make it—a quarter of the — 
distance—before—before—” 


He left the sentence unfinished. : 
For a moment between the two men a 
silence held, the dogs whimpering in the 
traces; then, faint and far, like the breaking 


of a stick, there came the flat crack of a — 


nidiok-anothes-—antl they had counted 
three. Then—-silence. 

‘“‘ His last shot, I reckon,” said Hardesty 
grimly, his hand upon his chin with fin- 
gers that trembled. 

‘““ No,” answered Alliston. 

For a moment neither spoke, listening, 
waiting, in a strained and terrible expect- 
ancy. The man had been a murderer, as 
Alliston told himself, but somehow, as the 
seconds lengthened to a fine-drawn interval, 


he found himself curiously shaken, his fore- 


head beneath his fur ae beaded thick sac E 


sweat. 


: ee jou. veces the etheber he 
v, in a slow, quartering arc. They cen- 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MERT CAPITULATES, 


ERT stood staring out the open 
door until the flat-boat disappeared 
around the bend, then he sank into 
a chair and buried his face in his hands, 
For a long time he sat there thinking. He 
was thinking over and over again word for 
word the story he had just heard. And he 
‘was putting himself in her place. Vividly 
‘before his mind rose the image of his own 
invalid father. Wouldn’t he have done 
ything in the wide world to have restored 
s own father to health? 
_ Then he pictured a brave frail child of 
teen going out to work to support her 
helpless father. The bitterness he had felt 
then the significance of her confession first 
st upon him slowly melted away. She 
ot love him, it was evident. He could 
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“Treasures of Tantalus,” 


not hope now that she ever would. But : 


while that thought filled him with heart- 
sick anguish, he was at the same time over- 
whelmed with pity for her. 
_ And now, when it came to the test, with 
all there was at stake, she couldn’t after all 
do a dishonorable thing. 


the first crushing blow of chagrin and de- 


spair had spent its force he realized that he _ : 


loved her more than ever. And be it said 
to his credit he was thinking now more — 
earnestly of what he might do to help her 


than he was of his own } Ropes position in. a 


the matter. 

She had refused him ye ight to help her 
directly when she refused to marry him. 
What could he do? 

Most of that afternoon he debated the 2 
problem, alternately pacing the floor and 
staring hopelessly out of the window as. cs 
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tere , steadied. es h i ed ies. ae : 
<— speaking ‘to the dogs, his: voice ey : 
loud in the silence: _ 

‘“Mush—mush on!” he croaked, facing 
to the south. 

For the shadow in the snow had now 
vanished. 


ete.) - 


She was fine : 
through and through. After the effect of 


SK 


seine counsel of the side flood. Sud- a 
denly, as he watched aimlessly while a 


floating log passed the point after repeated- 


-ly grounding and tearing loose again, much 
as his own mind was grappling with its 
‘problem, a light dawned. 


u* Gosh! ‘That’s it!’’ he exclaimed aad 


“Why didn’t I think of it before? I'll sell 


out to that bunch of crooks. Tell ’em she 
- got me to do it, and let her claim her re- 
ward.” : 


It was a momentous decision, this un- 
conditional surrendering after a fight of 
three generations. In his burst of enthusi- 
asm over finding a solution of his problem 
its significance did not at first dawn’on him. 
He was too absorbed by the troubles of 
the girl he loved. 

But presently he thought of his father 


again and once more recalled his dying re- 


_ himself strangely at peace. 
later when the water had subsided enough 
for him to get around again, he went over 


quest that the old farm be kept as it was. 
There followed another period of mental 
struggle. At length, however, he settled it. 

‘“‘T guess if she could risk her very soul 


to help her dad, my dad would want me to 


do this much to help her,” he decided final- 
ly. “ Besides, they won’t touch the old 
house.” 

- Having once made up his mind he found 
A few days 


to the Flanders place. Violet and her fa- 
ther, he learned, had gone back to town 
where she had returned to her old work as 
stenographer. 

‘But the new president of the consolidated 


oil company was there, the man Dunsmore 


score. 


and Haslip had selected as a dummy to 
cover their trail when they affected to 
withdraw. Mert had no illusions on this 
From the reports Firewater Joe had 


_ given him he knew only too well that he 


S 


‘crooks. 


was dealing with the same old gang of 
But that was the only way he 
could accomplish his purpose. They might 
skin him alive, but Violet would get her re- 
ward. 

When Mert made known his intention of 


- selling, the new president was all affability. 


““How did you come to this conclusion 
after resisting my predecessors so long?” he 
asked. 


on 
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TWorhine be tadly “that Boardedl ne 
her sick father, got to talkin’ with me about 


‘to let a good chance like this go by.” 


-that. 


it, and she rude me see that I was a i 


_ The official seemed greatly gratified | at 
He brought out some contract forms: 
at once and filled them in. Mert was to re- 
ceive a thousand dollars down and a liberal 
royalty on all oil produced if the well 
proved a success within a period ending 
two months from date, the oil men to have 
full use of Mert’s land for their purposes” 
during that period. If the well had not 
flowed big by then all agricultural rights 
would revert to the original owner, and on 
their part the royalty contract would be 
abrogated. ‘This seemed eminently satis- 
factory to Mert. It looked like a pretty 
good deal for him. He signed and went 
away with the feeling that he had done 
Violet a good deed, and that he would takell 
whatever he could out of it. 

Drilling began almost immediately after-— 
ward down in the old woodlot. There was © 
every appearance of fairness about every-_ 
thing. Mert had free access to the well 
platform at any time, and the drill boss dis- _ 
cussed progress of the drilling Mbdalon re- 9 
serve. 

The drilling seemed unusually dow hoe ; 
ever.. The driller complained that the rock 
stratum was peculiarly hard at this point. — 
Several times the machinery broke down. : 
As a result there came time within a week © 
of the limit of the option when Mert began — 
to fidget. He saw no sign of oil yet. If 
another week went by without oil that | 
would end the prospect as far as this com- _ 


pany were concerned. 


a 

But the next evening Firewater Joe, who | 
was now attendant on this drilling and still _ 
spying for Mert, came to him and reported _ 
that he had overheard one of the drillers 
tell another that they were all through but — 
shooting the well, and that would have to | 
be put off. The driller had added that | 
there was no doubt now that the well would | 
be a gusher from the indications they were | 
getting. | 
This made Mert uneasy. He began 
wondering if there could be any flaw in the - 
contract. Evidently he was being misled. 


sefialy gone over ihe docu- 


1 till after the time limit passes, nothing 
an make ’em. ll this wording about ag- 
tural rights reverting to you cleverly 
es the fact that after the expiration of 
1¢ date set down here, they will still hold 


ents. All you get back is the right to 
work your farm again. They simply won’t 
shoot the well at all until they’ve shaken 
ou out. You'll get nothing out of your 
11 but the original thousand dollars, and 
ey can make the farm practically useless 
you if you start any trouble. 
“Somebody must have hypnotized you 
ard to get you to sign a contract like that 
ithout consulting a lawyer.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
VIOLET TO THE RESCUE. 


F all that had taken place in Goar 
Valley since she had escaped from 
her imprisonment at Dibble farm 
d returned to Flowerville with her fa- 
er, Violet Worthington was in complete 
ignorance. She had shaken the dust, or 
rather the mud, of Goar Valley from off her 
et and hoped that she would never hear 
of it again. She wished she would never 
have to think of it again. 

_ But the wish was easier than the fulfill- 
ment. She carried with her the ghost of 


med she could love any human being. 
understood now why when it came to 


er and saving him from ruin she had im- 
1 sively chosen his welfare. And she did 


oe steadily i improving 4 in [ health. His ie 


If they don’t want to shoot the 


e oil rights and be free of all royalty pay- 


tor in town said that the quiet and freedom > 


from worry he had enjoyed during his sum- — = 


mer in Goar Valley had put him over the 


top, and there was every reason to hope On 
that another year of treatment would re- 


store him to a fair degree of health. 

Next to her pain at leaving. the man she 
loved and could never hope to see again 
was the haunting dread that.the man. Craig 


would make good his threat of accusing her - 
to her father of the horrible thing he had 
dangled before her frightened eyes the night _ 


she had temporarily refused to go on with - 
their plot. 
when she confessed to Mert and had gone 
back to Flowerville without seeing any of 
them again. 


The dread of what such a charge might . ‘ 
do to her father troubled her so that she 


finally decided to tell him the whole story 
and prepare him for any false charge that 
might be made. She broke it to him — 
gradually to save him from shock as much — 


-as possible and then waited breathlessly to 


see how he would take it. 


It was fortunate indeed that the weake a 
ened nerves and heart of Thomas Worth- _ 


ington were stronger than they had been. 
As the significance of what his daughter 
told him gradually sank in he turned death- 
ly pale, and she rushed to him in alarm, . 
thinking he was going to faint. But the 
paleness was followed by the flush of anger. 
He was silent for a long moment until he 
could control his voice. 
trembled with rage. | 

‘““T know now that I am going to be vyelll | 
again. All I ask is to have my strength 


back long enough to seek out and horse- | : 


whip each one of those contemptible hu- 
man skunks.” 


He paused a moment and then his ea i 


softened. He turned to Violet and drew a 
her gently to him. : 
“Little daughter,” he bees 


““you’re wonderful! I can’t say any more. — 


-That’s another reason why I’m going to get 
well. 


I’m going to live to repay you alittle _ 

for what you have gone through for me.” 
But the days went by and Violet’s fears — 

of the charges of the man Craig were not 


She had defied them finally 


When he spoke it * 


gee what this means. 
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i ‘tealized. Her only dread of it, now hia 
her father was satisfied, was that he might 


carry his scurrilous story to her employers 

and cause her to lose her position. When 
a month had gone and nothing had hap- 
- pened, however, she began to breathe easily. 


- Then one morning she found on her desk . 


at the office a letter, the corner card of the 
envelope bearing the name of the oil com- 
pany. Her heart failed her and_it was some 
time before she could get herself to open 
it. When she did her fears gave place to 
amazement. The inclosure was a check 
for a thousand dollars and the following 
letter, signed by Dunsmore himself: 


Inclosed find payment promised for success- 
fully concluding your efforts to bring about 
the sale of the Dibble oil right to us. We 
congratulate you heartily on the skill with 

- which you finally put it over. We congratu- 

_. late you further on your very lively prospect 

of obtaining the ten-thousand-dollar bonus 

promised in case of a successful drilling. Al- 

- ready the well we are drilling on the Dibble 
epee Shows signs of being a gusher. 


Violet read this letter several times in 
erowing amazement. Then acting on the 
fear that some great wrong may have been 
done her lover through some unwitting 
blunder of hers, she secured a leave of ab- 
sence from the office and hurried over to 
Dunsmore’s headquarters. She was fortu- 
nate enough to find him in and willing to 
see her. : 

_“ Ah, this is a pleasure,” he exclaimed 
suavely when she was ushered in. ‘“ Have 
you some other suggestion to be of help to 
us?” 


“ No, Mr. Tgrieores ” she replied, look- - 


ing him steadily in the eye. “I called to 
There seems to be 
some mistake.” | 

She held out the letter and check. Duns- 
more was frankly puzzled. He examined 
the check carefully, then read the letter 
over. 

_“ Seems to be all right. What’s the mat- 
ter with it? That is according to our origi- 
nal agreement, isn’t it? Did you expect 
more?” 

‘“T didn’t expect anything. I didn’t suc- 

ceed.” 

- Dunsmore frowned. 


“ “That's s very strange. The you an 
sold us the oil rights and told us that y 
had persuaded him to do so. He 
think it’s so. Haven’t you gotten over- 
wrought and imagined things?” 

““No, I’m not imagining things. If this 
is SO would you mind letting me see the © 
contract between your company and Mr, ~ 
Dibble?” j 

Dunsmore stiffened a little. 

‘“ Doubt us, do you?” he said. 
well, I’ll prove it.” 

Tl he contract was placed in Violet's S 
hands. She was familiar with legal phrase- 
ology, having been a stenographer in a law- — 
yer’s office. She read it through carefully — 
twice, each time haunted by an elusive © 
something about it that she did not like. 
She was not enough of a lawyer to catch it 
without help. 

“But that looks as though you were 
going to let him make something out of it,” 
she exclaimed after a moment’s thought, — 
assuming a look and tone of disappoint- — 
ment. “I thought after the way he’d stood © 
us off and damaged your property you were 
going to fleece him good.” t 

Dunsmore was a little puzzled. os 

“ But I thought you got soft on the — 
young man and had to be ah urged ; 
quite a lot to go on.” i 

“You were mistaken. I did have a _ 
slight revulsion of feeling after he tried to — 
save us in the fire, but he treated me so ~ 
afterward that I frankly wanted him to get — 
the worst of it. I seem to have started 
something when I least expected it. I’m — 
sorry if I’ve only succeeded in making a lot — 
of money for him.” 

Dunsmore chuckled. 

* Don’t worry,” he said. “Let me show © 
you. It’s too late now for you to get an- — 
other change of heart and stop anything.” — 

He pointed out then the joker in the con- © 
tract. Violet had what she wanted. After — 
a little more dissimulation she departed. i 
Down in the street she took the letter and — 
check from the oil company out of her bag © 
again, tore both into small bits and dropped — 
them into a rubbish box. 

“Pll let them worry a while as to why 
that check doesn’t come back to them — 
through the bank,”’ she thought. Then she 
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at ~~ to the —— of how he came to 


Rd ‘Mert, as it happened, had just jearee 
that morning of the ruinous trick that had 
een played on him. He was just now in 


discovery. He was coming from the barn 
when Violet’s car drove up. His first im- 
pulse was to turn back and avoid meeting 
her. But Mert Dibble had acquired a new 
ps boldness out of the experiences of recent 
‘months. 
aced her firmly as she came up the walk. 
“You needn’t bother to come in here,” 
ie said coldly. “You were very cute. 
You got me finally where you wanted me, 
and didn’t even have to purtend you loved 
_ me to do it. I was pretty soft.” 

Without another word he turned on his 
eel and left her. 


‘ Bs _ 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
AN UNAUTHORIZED SHOOTING. 


CVHE might have saved herself the 
e } trouble of trying to warn Mert Dibble 
of his peril, Violet thought. He not 
only knew it already, but he, too, seemed to 
be lieve that she was responsible for it. it 
was all very bewildering. She could make 
__ nothing of it. She resolved after thinking 
a little that she would not go back to town 
" without solving the puzzle, and if possible 
ting herself right with Mert. 
So she dismissed the car and decided to 
ay with the Flanders family overnight at 


But on her way through the woodlot cu- 
sity prompted her to take a look at the 
that was causing so much trouble. She 
ed aside and was halfway to the spot 
re she saw the derrick towering among 
trees when a figure of a man confronted 
the woodland dimness. In the twi- 
ie did not recognize him till he 
his face oa cae into hers. 


t of ory aires ae, setting te tik 


he throes of the first reaction from that. 


He shook himself together and ~ 


the swirling flood. 


that. 


with sudden terror. 
but dared not. 
in the darkening autumn woods. 


Since the episode on the river Joe had hes = 
come even more certain in his mind that 
Violet Worthington was his beloved mas- _ 
Mert had never discussed 
her in detail with the Indian, but such ref- 
erences as he had made caused his shrewd 
The 


ter’s arch enemy. 


mind to put two and two together. 
sudden change about of Mert in selling his 


oil rights to the crooks after his week with 

Violet during the flood confirmed his suspi- _ 

When he learned that Mert was _ 
about to be beaten out of the fortune that 
should have been his, he swore a solemn _ 
Indian oath to wreak vengeance on this _ 
traitress even if he had to follow her to the oS 


cion. 


big city. 
‘Of all this Mert was ioabranit. 


Firewater tes Ther memory pone. : 
ne as : Sipe back to her of that afternoon out 

; on the stormy river when he had leered at 
her for a moment before hurling her into 


a * 


But she saw that he was perfectly sabes = 
now. He seemed all the more menacing for _ 
The gaze he bent on her was hostile, _ 
but calm and cold. Violet was stricken _ 
She wanted to scream, _ 
There was no one in sight aS 


He oe 


never connected Joe with the Indian Violet — 


said had left her to drown. She had in- 
stinctively avoided identifying him at first — 


for fear of revealing the plot, and later in 


the emotion of her complete confession this. 
had been a minor phase on which neither _ 
Had Mert known of Joe’s  _ 


of them dwelt. 


¥. 


drunken brutality on that occasion there is — 


some doubt if Joe would still be alive. Joe — 


suspected as much himself, and had wisely — | 


kept off the subject of the young woman 
who, he felt, was getting Mert into ie 3 < 


power. 


But now he thought she had been de- 5 


livered into his hands just as she was bent 
on more deviltry. 


“Where you going now?” he derided 


eruffly of the frightened girl. “ You trying 


make more devil trouble. Not now. Meb- 
be I kill you first.” | ae 
Violet in her alarm decided on the spur fe 


of the moment that her safety depended on 
taking Joe into her confidence. 
inferred from: things she had observed and 


Y 


She had 


oe 


eye. 
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what Mert had diconied fein tines to time 
when they were together, that this half- 
gavage was Mert’s devoted slave. 
.. some quick thinking now and saw that her 
_- chance lay in capitalizing this devotion. 


She did 


There was a murderous look in the fellow’s 
Desperate frankness was her own 
hope. 


“Listen, Joe. Do you love Mert Dibble 


and want to save him from being ruined? 


a do. 
- kill me if it would save him from harm. 


Shean 4 


If you do I am here to help you do it. 


Where can we talk so we surely won’t be 
- heard? I can show you in a minute that I 


am his friend and that I can help him if 


--you will help me.” 


Joe eyed her intently without change of 


_ expression and without a word, so long that 
her terror increased almost to the shrieking 


point. At length he seemed partially satis- 


- fied with what he saw in her face. 
oes Come; he sand, * 


and we make talk. 
You make one lie and [ kill you quick.” | 
_ He turned and led the way through the 


woodlot to his shack, opened the door and 
motioned her in. 


She was trembling with 
fright now, and had an almost irresistible 


- impulse to scream and run, but with heroic 


effort she controlled herself and obeyed. 
He stood in the open doorway while she 


crouched in a corner of the tiny place, and 


as soon as she could make her voice act be- 
gan to speak. She told hima story modi- 
fied just enough to meet the pressing need 


of arousing his sympathy. 


“Joe, I love Mert, even more than you 
I love him so much I would let you 


But some people who want to hurt him and 
me have lied to him and made him think 


I had something to do with this trick they 


have played on him. I warned him a while 


ago that these men were crooks and would 


rob him, but after I went back to the city 


_ they got the best of him. I found out to- 


day about the trick and came right out to 
warn him, but he wouldn’t believe me be- 


_ cause he had been lied to. 


- “ Now I’ve learned right from the oil peo- 


ple themselves what you and Mert may only 


guess. They won’t shoot that oil well until 
after the contract expires and then they 


will own everything. They told me so them- 
_ selves. 


Now we must manage somehow 


LLSTO . sak TE 


even Mert. He must never know I had any- 


thing to do with it. If I go ahead with you 
and do that, will you believe me? If we can — 
shoot the well before the thirtieth of the — 
month when the contract expires then Mert q 
will have his royalties and beat those crooks 


at their own game. Will you help me?” 


“Sure, I help you, but I watch you. So 4 
don’t play any devil tricks. How you do © 


ee 


of Violet’s. 
started on ves details. 


‘Have they got the well closely guard-— 


ed?” she asked. 
‘““ Men all round all night.”’ 


“Have they nitroglycerine and every- — 


thing on hand ready to shoot the well?” 


“Yes, week ago I seeum putum in shed.” — 
‘Do you suppose you could steal it and © 


bring it to me?” 


-“ Can try. Mebbe I doum. Mebbe they — 


see and I catchum hell. I try.” 
Violet did some more thinking. 


“T tell you what we’ll do,” she said final- — 
ly. ‘You get the stuff to do the shooting ~ 
If you find you can’t — 
steal it without too much danger of being — 
Get a pair © 


and bring it to me. 


caught, buy it. Ill pay for it. 


of overalls and a man’s hat for me, too, § 


so I can look like one of the workmen. 


Then, after midnight, we’ll steal up as near _ 


the well as we can. 
other side and make a big noise of some 
kind to attract the guards. Then I'll slip 
in and shoot the well. 


finally after some thinking on his part. 


Two nights later, when the Dibble oil 3 
contract still had three days to run, two | 


dim figures stole through the woodlot to- 
ward the Dibble derrick. Had it been light 
enough to see clearly one might have recog- 


nized in the smaller of the figures in over- — 


alls and slouch hat, the one with a cumber- 


some package under one arm, Violet Worth- — 


ington. The other was Firewater Joe. 


They stopped behind a clump of bushes” 
almost at the elbow of one of the well 


cause it won’t ie safe to trust anode not. 


- The idea had been a sudden inspiration 4 
- It took some thinking to get q 


You go around the © 


I know how, be- © 
cause I saw them shoot the Flanders well.” — 
“T think mebbe I do it,” Joe decided — 


e 
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fe f a wher a se ‘ug J ibaa the 
hole. 


_A moment later there were shouts and 
shots the other side of the well. Joe was 
dashing back and forth, crashing and shout- 
g here and there, giving an imitation of 
. good-sized attacking party. And to the 
startled guards about the well it seemed as 
though a regiment were attacking. 
Over this way, everybody,” Violet heard 
~ some one shout on the far side of the der- 
rick. “The Night Riders are at it again.” 
She saw the dim figure of the guard near 
. her hesitate a moment and then speed away, 
4 _ The coast was clear. 
Violet tucked her paraphernalia under 
her arm and crept forward on her side till 
she reached the well platform and found, 
by feeling, the slimy opening to the drill 
— The drill had been withdrawn ready 
_ for the shooting. Only a light plank covered 
_ the hole. 
4 In trembling haste while the tumult be- 
yond continued, she lowered the can of ex 
-plosive down the deep well. It seemed an 
_ hour before the slackening of the cord told 
her it had reached bottom. Then holding 
B her breath involuntarily she slipped the 
weight into the opening and let go. 
_. She sprang up and dashed back to the 
_ shelter of the bush. She had barely reached 
it when the ground shook under her. There 
was a rumbling muffled concussion. Then 
_ she felt a stinging blow on the top of her 
head, She crumpled up in a little uncon- 
scious heap on the carpet of autumn leaves, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
FIREWATER JOE, MATCH-MAKER. 


HEN Firewater Joe heard the ex- 
plosion he knew his purpose had 
been accomplished and immediately 

d from his opéra bouffe and slipped 
*k silently into the woods, leaving the be- 


ildered eae aia a, ree now ane i 


d see to locate the supposed attacking party — 
- to rush back to the well which was spraying — 
_ the ground all about it - with. a shower of 


oil. es 

The Dibble well, as its drillers had pres 
dicted, was a gusher. : 

Wale the oil. teu neve recovering from 
their confusion and taking measures to get 
the well capped under the direction of the _ 
drill boss, Joe returned by a wide detour | 
to the spot where he had left Violet. He _ 
stumbled upon her unconscious form. 
Stooping and examining her with the pocket : 
flash which Mert had given him for spying © 
purposes at night he saw she was bleeding 
from a wound on her head. A small frag- — 
ment of freshly broken rock lying near her — 
told the story. She had been hit by débris _ 
from the explosion. 

She was evidently only stunned, how- | 
ever, as she was breathing faintly and even 
as he examined her she began to moan a _ 
little with returning consciousness. Joe 
gathered her up in his arms as if she had — 
been a baby and dashed through the woods re 
with her toward the Dibble house. _ 

Mert Dibble had been aroused by the 
uproar. He had hastily dressed and was 
just dashing out the kitchen door when Be 
met Joe with his burden. ae 

‘“ What’s the matter? Somebody hurt?” a 
he exclaimed as he took in the limp figure 


in overalls. “ Take him right into the din- 
ing room lounge. One of the workmen? ‘ 
Which one?” 


But Joe, without answering, went aoa ce 
and laid the injured girl with unwonted © 
gentleness on the lounge : while Mert brought — 
the lamp he had lighted in the kitchen and 
set it on the dining room table. Then Joe | 
spoke, standing for the moment between the — 
moaning form on the couch and the i inquir- | 
ing Mert, 

‘Yes, she workman,” he said. c She 
dam’ ie workman. She find crooks beat _ 
you, no goin’ shoot well till next week. She 
shoot well herself and save you. You got 
eusher now. You rich man. Then she get 
hit on head with one dam’ rock. She fine 
girl, Mert. She tell me she love you and she 
act like it. She make fine wife. You better _ 
be good to her, Mert.” Ae 


oe 296° 2 
+ Firewater Joe ended his speech, probably 


_ the longest and most heartfelt he had ever 
made in his life and then stood aside, letting 


the light fall on the dark, blood-stained hair 
and pale, beautiful face of the girl. 
~ Mert gave one look, then with a cry like 
a wounded animal fell on his knees beside 
_ the couch and threw his arms about her. 
- “Violet! Darling! Speak to me. Oh, 
what a fool I was to misjudge you again. 
You did this for me now and I ain’t worth 
qty? 
-. “Mert,” interrupted the practical Joe, 
“you better git doctor on phone, do love 
talk afterward.” 
_. Then he slipped silently out, leaving them 
alone. 
- But Mert needed no further hint. A low 
moan from the still only half conscious. girl 
was the only answer to his impassioned 
speech. In alarm he leaped to the telephone 
and called the doctor, who said he would be 
right over. When he returned to Violet and 
knelt down beside her again her eyes opened 
and she recognized him. 

“‘ Mert,”’ she whispered, and the soul in 
that whisper seemed to tell him all he want- 
ed to know. 

- Silently he bent and kissed her unresist- 
ing lips. 

She lay for a moment gazing at him with 
glowing eyes. Then memory of other things 


_ Gawned in them and they clouded with 


alarm. She tried feebly to push him away. 

- “ Mert,” she whispered, “you mustn’t. 
I nearly caused your ruin. And you let 

‘me see this afternoon that you hated me. 
1 don’t wonder that you can never trust 
me again. I tried so hard to undo it and 
- save you.” 

“But you did save me,” he exclaimed 
passionately. ‘‘ Joe tells me you shot the 
well and that she’s a gusher. I’m a rich 
man now and can do all the things. you need 
to have done for yourself and your father. 
Tell me that you love me and you'll marry 
me.”’ : 

“No, no, Mert, I can’t. I'll tell you 
why when I’m stronger. I’m very faint 
now. Don’t make me talk.” 

The little tinge of color that had come 
to her face with her first lover’s kiss had 
faded and she was ghastly pale again. Mert 


~ the rest of the night, but she can be taken — 


porary office the company maintained on 
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water and making her as comfortable as” 
possible. 4 

When the doctor arrived he found chat 1 
Miss Worthington had escaped serious in- 4 
jury. ] 
' “Tt was a pretty heavy blow ane knocked — 
her out,” he said. ‘‘ She has a bad scalp — 
wound, but evidently there is no concussion — 
or fracture of the skull. She’ll be a little — 
giddy for a few hours and pretty sore-head- 
ed for a few days. She had better lie here © 


over to the Flanders place in the morning — 
if she wishes. Her head’s as sound as it is — 
pretty, Mert.” a 

He chuckled, slapped the blushing youth — 
on the shoulder and departed. 
- Violet slept a little toward morning, Mert 
watching by her side. Soon after daylight 
at her request he called Mrs. Flanders and 
told her of the accident, and she agreed to 
come right over and take the girl home 
with her. 

When Mert turned away from the phone 
Violet was regarding him with troubled eyes. 

“In a day or two, Mert,” she said, “I 
want to talk to you. I’m not strong enough ~ 
now. I’m sorry I had to say what I did — 
a little while ago. Don’t let it make you ~ 
too-unhappy. It ll be for your better hap- — 
piness in the long run. I want to tell you ~ 
about it when I’m stronger.” 

Mert yielded unwillingly to her wish that 
he say nothing more to her at present about 
the matter that was uppermost in his mind, 
but it was a heroic struggle for self-control. 
Nevertheless, he felt far from hopelessly dis- 
couraged at her words. He had seen with © 
his own eyes, or believed he had seen, evi- 
dence that Violet really loved him. He felt — 
that there was no obstacle he could not © 
overcome. Besides, she might see those ob- — 
stacles in a. different light when she was 
feeling strong again. 

He was watching her depart in the Flan- | 
ders car when some one spoke to him from — 
behind. He turned and faced Craig, the oil © 
company’s confidential agent, who had just 
come through the barnyard from the tem- — 
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ver people try any more. Fate on me Sal send 


ly | cold suspicion. | 
_ Craig, as a matter of fact, had heen rout- 
ed out of his bed in the Senabaugua Hotel, 
where he was stopping under the guise of a 
traveling man, by a telephone call at mid- 
night informing him of the unauthorized 
~ shooting of the well and asking him to motor 
- out at once and run down the culprit. He 
suspected it was Mert himself, in which 
case they could hardly proceed against him 
legally, inasmuch as it would involve ex- 
_ ploiting their unwillingness to shoot the well 
before the limit of the contract. There 
were other methods of punishment in their 
repertoire. Mr. Craig, therefore, ap- 
proached his investigation most tactfully. 
“‘[ want to congratulate you on the splen- 
did well we’ve struck on your place,” he 
said after introducing himself. ‘‘ We were 
lucky after all in being able to shoot her 
before our contract was up. 
so much trouble with machinery on a job 
before in my life, but Flannigan got things 
cleared ready for shooting last evening and 
decided to go right ahead. I wasn’t here, 
so I missed the sight. But of course you 
saw it.” 

“Me? I should say not.” Mert enooeed: 
_ disgusted with this thin attempt to pretend 
the oil men had voluntarily shot the well. 
“‘ Nobody invited me to the shooting.” 

_ ‘Then his rage got the best of him. He’d 
let them see that he’d been wise to their 
trick and that the girl they had tried to 
_ manipulate as a traitor had been too much 
for them. 

“Vou know perfectly well you people 
didn’t shoot that well and you know you 
didn’t intend to till after the thirtieth when 
_ you could gobble the whole works. I got 
- onto the trick when it was too late, but I 
_ didn’t shoot the well if that’s what you’re 
here to find out. I didn’t know it was to 
_ be shot any more than you people did. A 
_ brave little girl that you folks tried to cor- 
rupt put one over on you. She discovered 
ur trick and beat you at your own game. 
1e shot the well with her own hand and 
s nearly killed doing it. Now the well’s 
paying property, thanks to her, and if you 


I never saw > 


you to State’s prison if it takes the 1 rest of 
my life to do it.” = 
When this startling statement ae py 
boomerang he had thrown by means of his 
coercion of Violet Worthington was deliv- ee 
ered, Craig turned purple with rage. | oe ie 
“Sol” he sneered. “ That’s the lay of it. Rok 
Well, I’m not surprised. She’s a cute one. 
It’s easy to see how she worked you. Go 
you sweet on her, got you to pop the ques- 
tion, got you to sell your oil rights thinking — 
she’d cop a rich husband, then when she © 
found she and you’d both been tricked she 
takes a last chance and makes sure she gets ny 
the dividends. She’ll milk you the way she 
milked Ellis Wheeler. Didn’t know about 
Ellis Wheeler, eh? He’s the most notorious _ 
woman-chaser in Flowerville. I was hired | 
by interested parties to look into his per- _ 
formances. I can show you any number — 
of checks that have been made out to this 
Worthington woman, signed by Wheeler and ~ 
cashed by her. I trailed him out here to” 
secret meetings with her many a time last 
summer. I certainly wish you joy.” 
He was so enraged that he failed to in- 
terpret rightly the Stee: quiet of Mert... 
‘So that’s what you’ve got to say, is it?” 
Mert asked when he was through, and his ae 
voice was ominously low. “Well, I can | 
show you in one second what I think of your 
statement and of you, you cue: ae a 
skunk!” he 
He struck out and took the detective on 
the point of the jaw. When the man came _ 
to and got up there was more of it. It cae ue 
ed a full ten minutes. When the dere 
finally was allowed to crawl away to the 
drillers’ shack, his clothing in shreds, his . 
features Gommieled beyond recognition, oe 
Mert went into the kitchen and disgustedly 
washed his bleeding hands as though he 
had been handling something tod ) 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
RETRIBUTION, 


UT in thrashing Craig, the oe | 
agent, Mert Dibble realized as soon as 
he cooled off, satisfactory as that oper- 


‘ 


ation had been to his devouring rage, that 


nae to give it a sinister twist if necessary. 


Joe into conference. 


" ARGOSY- AI 


: he ne merely arene on the tail of ae 


serpent. Craig, he knew, was acting for 


' ‘Dunsmore and his associates and had prob- | 
ably only repeated a tale that they had 


‘prepared between them to keep Violet in 


tee their clutches and make her do their bid- 


ding. That there could be any shadow of 


truth in the story Mert never thought for a 
- moment. 
ready told him and from his own investiga- 
tions that the wily group had the girl by 
some firmer grip than even the desire to 
help her father could insure. 
they had trapped her into some situation 

_ that would make such a tale seem plausible. 


He knew from what she had al- 


Doubtless 


Craig had said he could produce the 
- checks she had received to prove it. That 
might be. It would merely show to his 


a mind that they had manipulated payments 


- to her for honorable service rendered so as 
: Fur- 
_ ther than that he gave the story no analysis. 
- Its foundation was of no importance. The 
- punishment of those who started it was all 
_ important. | 

_ So Mert went into executive session with 
_ himself for a season, and after he had de- 
- vised the germs of a plot he called Firewater 
The nub of the mat- 
ter was that the oil men, being assuredly 
‘crooks, may not have covered their tracks 
in Goar Valley so thoroughly, but that 
something might be uncovered that would 
send them to prison where they belonged. 
That starting anything against them might 
jeopardize his own financial interests now 
closely tied up: with them never entered 
Mert’s single-track mind. It would have 
made no difference if it had. He was going 
to punish the traducers of his girl if he died 
in the attempt. 

‘The best chance, they thought, lay with 
- Sam Goar, who they knew had been in 
close touch with the plots of the oil men 


until, as Joe had discovered, Sam over- 
reached himself and was cast out by his. 
fellow conspirators. Joe had not been able 


to learn the details of this falling out, but 
he knew enough to know that Dunsmore 
and Haslip were holding a prison term over 


- Goar’s head as an ax to compel him to keep 
his mouth shut. : 


a ow Joe also had just been having a fall- 


~ of suspicions. 


pale put ae with wi 
cays Goar, sapesese over rth 


rightfully due him. Joe had submitted and — 


held his pace, but Indianlike he had not for- 
He was merely biding the time of 


gotten. 
revenge. 


was employing a willing and eager agent. 
Before-starting him on his campaign, how- 


ever, Mert had a conference both with the : 
district attorney and the excise commission- _ 


er of that district. 

~ As a result, when Firewater Joe made 
his next visit to Sam Goar’s place for the 
purpose of replenishing his supply of that 
which had given him his familiar title, there 
were planted in the bushes where they could 
get a good view of the Goar garden of 
illicit joy two excise agents. Joe went 
through the usual rigmarole of hoeing in the 
garden and planting his bottle, this time 
wrapping about its neck a marked bill sup- 
plied by the agents. 

When the moonshiner, after digging up 
the bottle as usual, was replacing it full of 
the throat-rotting corn product, he was 
leaped upon and caught beyond cavil with 
the goods. And presently he found himself 
in the Senabaugua jail being interviewed 
by the district attorney and the excise com- 
missioner. The district: attorney did the 
talking. Acting on Mert’s suspicions he 
gave Sam a third degree founded on pure 
bluff. 

“Mr. Goar,” he said, “‘ you are possibly 
under the impression that you are here 
merely to answer the charge of unlawfully 
selling intoxicating liquor. You are here to 
answer that charge to be sure and we shall 
see to it that you go up on that charge. 

“But you are wrong if you think that 
is the only charge or the worst one we have 
against you. We merely used that first to 
get you here and have a talk with you. 
Certain people with whom you have had 
dealings have accused you of some pretty 


grave crimes in an effort to clear themselves 
We suspect that in doing © 
the things they charged they were the real — 


ssi gains by the en men, had — part 
of his spleen out on Joe by refusing to pay a 
him part of the money the Indian felt was — a 


In dispatching Joe to get Sam Goar Mert _ 


Ce DER Ne I estas Saks 


sind 


coe ene Oe ee 


Se eee ee ee ee eee 


ee nds a 


See het eR ek Se Re re 


Late the fellowes OF Firewater | : 


aise . Joe landed in Senabaugua from his canoe — 


i not sent to prison ‘on Mat aes and 
that your punishment on the charge of sell- 
ng liquor is made as light as possible. Now 
how about it? Don’t try any lying, because 
we have just enough line on what has hap- 
pened through spies of ours so that we'll 
trip you up and then your chance of getting 
off is gone.” 


~ conclusion only. Dunsmore and Haslip had 
fallen into trouble at last and in an effort to 
_ get under cover had accused him of setting 
fire to the Dibble woods and anything else 
_ that might have suited their fancy. He had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose now 
_ by telling the truth. He told it fully and 
freely from start to finish. It checked up 
with all that Joe and Mert had previously 
testified to. 
When he had finished and been sent back 
to his cell the district attorney shook his 
, head sadly. 
nS “T’m afraid it’s no good. In all this I 
can see where the gang has covered its 
tracks so well that we couldn’t prove a 
_ thing in court excepting sharp business 
practices that don’t come under the statute. 
The district attorney up in Flowerville has 
_ had an eye on them for some time with the 
same result. I’ll check up with him and see 
if it will tighten up his evidence of fraud 
in organizing their company, but I’m not 
hopeful. I guess we'll have to rest with 
sending this Hookfinger pest over the road 
for a minimum sentence for selling rot-gut.”’ 
Mert» went away greatly disappointed. 
‘He had missed the head of the serpent by 
-aninch. But the-more he thought of it the 
: more he was determined at least to bruise 
that head. If it couldn’t be done by proc- 
ess of law there was left the same kind of 
_ satisfaction he had enjoyed in beating up 
_ the detective. 
All that evening and the greater part of 
the next day he puzzled over the problem. 
hen suddenly a solution dawned on him 


| ¢ 
als at one of their homes in Senabaugua. 


ba 


Sam Goar, naturally, could come to one 


and delivered a telegram at the telegraph — 
It was signed by Flannigan, the Ne 


office. | 
drill boss, and was addressed to Dunsmore, 
It read: i o i. e 


Run out to Dibble farm with Hadlip, ck bus 
Gantry to-night without fail. Important de- a 
velopments. faust 


It was along toward made ee Me “ 


party in Haslip’s big car swung off the State 


highway into Goar Valley in response to 
the urgent message. 
along the dark river road at high speed — 
within a half mile of Dibble farm when they _ 


picked the red tail light of a stalled car — 
ahead of them in the narrow highway. They 


slowed down just in time to avoid a col- — 
lision. Before they had come to a full stop _ 


a half dozen white masked figures leaped _ 


on their running boards and covered them — 


with revolvers. BOS : 
In less time than it takes to tell ” they ey 


were transferred from their own car to the 
other. 
their clothing thrown into their own car. | 
‘“‘ Now, you, beat it back to the city and 
tell the police if you want to that your pas- _ 
sengers evaporated, leavin’ their duds behind _ 
em, ? 
city chauffeur, who needed no second invi-_ : 


tation to minke his exit. SON 


The stripped prisoners were tiddledat in : 
the bottom of the car under a buffalo robe. 


The numbers of the car were changed, ands. \’ 
a minute later they were headed up ‘Over 


one of the hill roads on a roundabout route A 
to the Indian reservation. : 

~ Some ten miles from the ialfboade in ch 
midst of that desolate, flat. waste of scrub 
trees and scattering farms and hovels on > 
which Uncle Sam had segregated his red 
nephews, they stopped, and in the edgeof a 
barren. field, while one Night Rider guarded 


_the prisoners, the rest built and lighted an 


open fire, whose mounting flames presently | 
revealed the fact that a rude fireplace of 
stones had been prepared beforehand and 
that on the stones rested a big iron kettle 
full of tar. From under a canvas near by 
one dragged a barrel, from which he cumped | 
a cloudy pile of feathers, iy Rien , 


They were racing | 


They were stripped to the skin and _ 


said the leader of the attackers to the — 


2. 300 


: oe the fire was dragged out and left burning 


aes by for lighting purposes only. The tar 


was allowed to cool below the scalding point 


. and then the prisoners were haled forth. 


“ Now, fellows,” one masked figure shout- 
ed, “how do we treat men who bulldoze 


| : an innocent young girl until she does their 
dirty work for them, and then turn round 
an’ throw mud on her reputation?” 


“ Watch us!” chanted an eager chorus. 
: One by one they seized the protesting, 
- struggling prisoners, thrust them up to their 
necks in the tar kettle and then rolled them 
in the feathers. Then they turned them 
- Joose. They surrounded the three grotesque 


__ black-feathered figures and spent a merry 
half hour jeering them. Finally they got in - 


their car and departed for parts unknown. 
- Some four hours later, just before the 


sun rose over the flatland, the night operator 


in the little station at Four Mile, out on the 


: edge of the reservation and some miles out 


of Senabaugua, was having a wire chat with 
his friend, the night operator in Senabaugua. 
-__ “ Big news,” wired the Senabaugua man. 
“Hang on to that oil stock I got you to 
buy. Ive just had a talk with my friend 
Jenks in the Flowerville office. He’s the 


guy I told you sold my oil tip to some 


big money guys and he’s in heavy himself. 


: One of the crowd drifted into his office 


about one o’clock this morning to get his 


proxies for a reorganization meeting. It ~ 


seems the other reorganization was a fake, 
Those crooks—Haslip, Dunsmore, and Gan- 
try—were still back of a set of dummies. But 
the district attorney out here pulled in Sam 
_ Goar, a dirty old Hookfinger moonshiner 
and general utility crook, who’d done a lot 
of stunts for that bunch and made him 
- cough up his guts. What he told didn’t 
give the district attorney anything he could 
make an arrest on, but when he comparéd 
- notes with the Flowerville district attorney 
they had the picture complete. There is a 
warrant out for the arrest for those three 
crooks, but it looks like they’d flew the coop 
sometime during the night. They were 
among those missing when the cop went 
round with a warrant. But, cheer up. 
We're going to get an honest run for our 
money out of the oil deal after this.” 


“When the tar reas a niiaual es ea 


oe ae te a jig of : he 2€ 
his tiny office. 


And at that moment se po os te sta- 
tion opened and there entered three of the — 
most remarkable figures the startled agent — 
They looked for all the © 
world like great pot-bellied, obscene black- 


had ever seen. 
birds to whose bodies had been affixed the 
men. 


The largest of the three birds slid side- 
wise over to the ticket window as though 


he were trying to accomplish the difficult — 


feat of hiding behind himself. 
‘‘ We have been the victims of a terrible 
outrage,” he croaked. ‘ A band of ruffians 
for some unknown reason took us out on the 
reservation here and left us in this horrible 
condition. If you’ll shelter us here and 
summon help I’ll see that you are well paid, 
my man. My name is Dunsmore—Samuel 
M. Dunsmore, of Flowerville. I’m a well- 
known business man there, and these gentle- 
men are associates of mine. Kindly wire 
my house, 136 Northern Boulevard, and 
have them send my chauffeur out here with 
the limousine and three suits of clothing. 
Also wire police headquarters there in my 
name and start a general alarm for these 
miscreants. Better wire the sheriff at Sena- 
baugua, too. We were assaulted in his 
county.” | 
But the agent had ceased to listen to 
the details of his instructions. He admitted 
his three guests to his office and gently 
locked the door. His face shone with holy 
joy as he turned to his telegraph keys and 
sent in his own name a message to police 
headquarters in Flowerville. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
BY GRACE OF FIREWATER JOE. 


HE next evening, after this final dis- 


posal of his ancient enemies, Mert 
Dibble received word by telephone | 
that Violet Worthington, who was still at 
the Flanders cottage, had recovered suffi- — 


ciently from her injuries to see him. 


Again Mert dressed for his call with the 
greatest of care. And.as he did so he was 


pale and nestates faces of sorely punished g 


effort. It took as great an effort on Mert’s 
part to keep from taking her in his arms, 
but something in her manner showed him 
; intuitively that she had not retreated from 


-terview and his heart sank. 
“Violet,” he cried, ‘‘ don’t keep me wait- 


ing. Tell me you’ve changed yer mind 
and ‘ll marry me. You know how [I love 
you. ” 


She looked at him ites shen 

~ “Mert,” she said, “you think you do 
~ now. But let me try to show you how im- 
possible it is. Tell me first, why did you 
sell your oil rights finally to people you 
knew were crooks after you and your father 
- had fought them so many years?” 

Mert flushed. He had hoped she would 
never ask him that question. But when he 
looked into her eyes now he could only tell 
her the truth. 

‘“‘ Because you needed money to help your 
father and there wasn’t any other 7 you'd 
: "let me help you exceptin’ to fix it so’s you'd 
get the reward.” 
_. “Twas afraid so,” she said sadly. “ You 
~ did it out of pity for me and my father, 
_ mostly for my father, because he reminded 
you of your own father. What you think 
is love for me is founded only on pity. 
Love to last has to be founded on respect, 
and you don’t really respect me. Oh, I 
_ know. You think you do. Please don’t in- 
_ terrupt. But if you had respected me real- 
ly—and I don’t wonder that you couldn’t 
after the way I had acted—you would have 
_known I would never touch a penny of that 
reward after what passed between us.- You 
really respect me so little that you believed 
for a little time that I was responsible for 
the last trick of those oil men in getting 
you to sign a contract that might have 
bbed you of everything. 

“No, Mert, you don’t really respect me 
you never can. Nobody else would, 


on either, 
a about to be a rich man. Everybody would 
say that I married you only for your money. 


the position she had taken at their last in-— 


if a, inartied you now that. ot. are” 


They might even say I shot the well after 
knowing you were interested in me so that. cue 
would have the benefit of your money. And” 
you would always be likely to have that 
suspicion yourself. We could never be 
happy together with such doubts between — 
us, baa 


Mert started to interrupt indignantly. 
She stopped him. ‘ 
“ That isn’t all. There is a terrible story a 
about me that you may hear at any time. 
You'll be told that a certain detective — 
agency that has been trailing a married man 
who is notoriously bad has in its possession _ 
checks made out by this man and cashed — 
by me. It ‘ll be true. You'll be told that — 
one of their detectives watched secret meet- _ 
ings of mine. And you'll be likely to be- | 
lieve it. And that ‘ll be too much for the — 
respect you think you have now. woe ae 
you see how impossible it is?” | a 
“ Violet,” Mert exclaimed, ‘‘ don’t try a ik 
tell me any old stories. The last person 
who told me that story happened to be a 
man I could lick and he’s in the hospital _ 
now being put back together again, least- 
wise all the parts of him they could find. 
It took me ten minutes to make it real _ 
clear to him that I didn’t like his story and __ 
didn’t believe it none at all. I ain’t any 
more likely to believe it you tellin’ it ges Ws 
self.” i 
The girl looked at him with shining, tear- ee 
filled eyes. PG 
' “Mert, you dear boy!” she exclafined: Le 
“Did you really do that for me?” 
She turned her face away and was silent re 
for a long time. Mert began to sr Ba aw 


hope. But she dashed it again. a 
“No, Mert,” she whispered finally. “ I ony 
can’t. Your money is between us. I’d al- 


ways be set down as a fortune-hunter and 
I couldn’t stand it. I might get to won- 
dering at times if [ wasn’t. I can’t be sure _ 
of my feelings for you even now. eo of 
you’d always wonder.” . a 
Mert started to protest, but ities were in- — 

terrupted by Mrs. Flanders announcing that — 
a lady and gentleman wished to see him on 
important business. *They were in a hurry, 

r 


mother standing before him again. 


familiar. 


_ errand. 
ay document. 


eS stepmother. 


ane finding out at his baie that oy was” ; 
here they came right over. 
_ and the visitcrs were ushered in. 


Mert started in surprise to see his step- 
With 
her was a man whose face was vaguely 
A moment he studied it, then 
he remembered. It was one of the men who 


had called on his father and stepmother 


: nearly ten years before and brought with 


: _ him a mysterious document which Joe, who 
had been listening under the window to the 


discussion over the document, said after- 


ward was a new will of his father’s leaving 
everything to the stepmother. 
one of the two mysteriously missing wills 
whose absence left Mert so long in doubt 
as to whether he really owned his old home. 


That was 


_ The visitors wasted no time stating their 
The man drew out an old looking 


‘is the last will and 
It was taken 


oo iis. he. said, 
eo testament of your father. 


away from your stepmother by certain men 


_ ‘who withheld it and used it for a long time 
as a club to make her do their bidding. 
Jt finally came into my hands. You will 


gee that it is dated June 14, 19009, and 


leaves all your father’s property to your 
As no other will has ever been 
‘probated we can assume none exists. We 
have come to serve notice that we are about 
to probate this will and to ask you to make 
_ arrangements at once to leave the farm and 
get quarters elsewhere.” 

Mert, in a sick daze, studied the docu- 
- ment over carefully. There was no doubt 
in his mind that it was genuine. The sig- 
nature of his father appeared bona fide. It 


was the will his stepmother had boasted 


she possessed and yet never before pro- 
duced. 
Whether this will was made out before or 
after the one his father had told him about 
just before he died, leaving the property 
to him, made no difference. That will had 
- never been found. This one stood, any- 
how. He saw no chance of fighting it. 
“T'll get right out,” he acquiesced simply 
and dismissed them without another word. 
~ Then he sat, head in hands, immersed in 
gloomly thoughts. He had lost the girl he 
loved and now the old home and his new 


Violet retired, his 


ing said worth repeating. 


until she spoke. 
“ Mert, phat ie she eae ees 
Listlessly he told her the story. Th 
he got the biggest surprise of his life. ae 
- With a little cry of joy she flung herself — 
down on the old sofa beside him and threw _ 
her arms around him. : a 
‘Mert, I’m so glad,” she exclaimed. — 
** Now we can begin all over again with that 
miserable money gone from between us.” 4 
~ “Do you mean, Violet, that you'll marry _ 
me after all?’ he demanded incredulously. 
“‘Of course I do,” she assured him with 
her cheek against his shoulder. “I was ’~ 
afraid all the time I couldn’t hold out 
against you till you got away, and now vi 
don’t want to hold out at all.” oer 
And then for a long time there was noth- 


The next day was to be Mert’s last in — 
the old house. He was too proud to stay — 
there any longer beholden to his stepmother, — 
whom he still hated despite his revised view- 
point toward womankind in general. It was 
his wish, however, that he be married in the 
old home before leaving. 

Violet had no desire for delay, so she 
sent for her father that night and he arrived 
just before the simple ceremony. He, with — 
the Flanders family, Firewater Joe, and 
Simple Martha were the only guests. The 
young couple were to go to Flowerville — 
directly after the wedding where Mr. 
Worthington was confident he could get his _ 
son-in-law a good job with some commission _ 
merchants handling farm products. 

Mert turned to Joe and Martha after the 
ceremony, and for the first time told them 
the unwelcome news that the old place had 
changed hands and that he was about to 
leave them. | 

“You know,. Joe,” he explained to his 
faithful Indian friend, “ you always stuck — 
to it you heard father making a will leav- — 
ing everything to. my stepmother? Well, 
she showed up yesterday with that will and — 
she gets everything, our new oil well that — 
made so much trouble, and all.” 

Joe was looking profoundly puzzled. 4g 

“You say that devil woman show you ~ 
her will?” olan 


de another one.’ 


asked, and reaching into the front of his 
rt he unpinned a soiled and dirty docu- 
nt and handed it to Mert. 

“That day your pa he die an’ fight with 
tepmother woman over will, an’ she drop it 
n floor. I pickum uP this paper. I think 
it devil woman will, an’ say to me she never 
useum. So I pin in shirt and hide till now. 
I no dare burn it, for mebbe I go to jail. 
That ain’t will at all mebbe. Mebbe I one 
ig, fathead fool. 

_ Mert opened it and then cried out in 
joyful amazement: 

“Joe, you ol’ idiot!” he shouted. ‘“ You 
been lugein’ round in your shirt all these 
years dad’s real last will, dated two years 


* 


o u 


At fleshy anchors. 


Free for the moment. 


what. this dam’ ol’ ete Joe 


pered into the ear of his bride: ce How about 
it, sweetheart? 


: ce (The end.) 


INTERIM oe 


ERE, on the hill, beneath indifferent skies, 
I lay my common, mortal burden down, 
The hot, and twisted thoughts, the furtive lies, 
The parrot talk of foolish and of wise, 
The anthill haste of man and beast and town. 


Here I forget confusion of the mind, ‘ 
The soul-ship straining for a new release, 
Here, I come to find 
The rough allegiance of the careless wind, 
The passionless possession of clean peace. 


Here I shall stand until the stars sing out, 
Here lie, upon the earth’s brown, vital floor, 
And listen to the sea’s triumphant shout, 


Rise, and depart to battlefields once more. 


i Joe digested this for some mom 
Violet wept on Mert’s shoulder 
tered incoherent words into his coat | 
“Well,” Joe pronounced finally, . 25 
that like hell?” Pe 
He thought some more momenes adding 
“ It’s all right, Mert. I eva your da 


fine wife a wedding present.” 
And for once the stoic face of Firewate 
Joe broke into a broad grin. — ee 


And Mert was grinning, too, as he whis 
Do I have to go an’ git a 
divorce right away, seein’ my fortune ha 
come back?” 

Violet dried her eyes and penned bie, , 

“Tm afraid it’s too late, Mert. I guess 
Vm the one girl in the world who’s going 
to eat her cake and have it, too. te ak 


U U 


Then, drained dry of doubt, 


F aith Baldwin * | 


a RILLER ” BICKFORD, | staring 
os D out of the window of the north- 

| bound Chicago and Alton train, 
gave one parting glance at the towering 
stone walls of the Joliet State prison on 
the east side of the tracks, and exhaled a 
deep breath of relief. A little over an hour 
before he had been behind those walls— 
Convict No. 3,399. Now the five-year 
nightmare was ended, and the steel gates 
had rolled back, like the stone of a living 
tomb, to permit the resurrection of hope. 
Unlike so many who shuffle forth, blinking, 


_ helpless creatures with no plan to mend 


the broken strands of their life, Bickford 
had stepped into the sunlight again with his 
shoulders up and lips smiling. 

A man slipped into the seat beside him, 
and the Driller turned. 


“The big stone house don’t look so | Soak 


from the outside, eh, cully? Sure is great, 
_ pal, to see the country flashin’ by the car 
window again. I’m just finishin’ a three- 
year stretch to-day and—” The man’s 

voice trailed off into an exclamation of sur- 

_ prise as he saw the Driller’s face. ‘‘ Why, 
I know you; you the guy on the upper tier 
what saved me from bein’ bumped off in the 
_ shop two years ago by that murderin’ Ital- 
ian what tried to run a shoe knife between 
my ribs. Out the same day! Shake, pal 
= shake! I ain’t never had the chance 
to express my gratitood ‘fore now. My 
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name’s Lewis—‘ Smiley’ is the monniker 
my friends use mostly.” 

The Driller shook hands. ‘“ My name’s 
Bickford,” he said; “ they used to call me 


the Driller.” 


“The Driller? Sure, an’ I’ve heard about _ 


you, Driller. J’m proud to meetcha. You 
are the guy what can crack a crib without 
usin’ nitro; I read about your trial in the 
papers. I ain’t so high class. Use the pen 
a little an’ work a con game now an’ then. 
Got this last three-year ticket for trimmin’ 
a guy from Pilot Grove, Iowa, outta fifty 
bucks. Second time I been up.” 

“This was my first time—and my last,” 
declared the Driller. 

“ Yeah—that’s the way we all feel the 
first day out, pal.” 

‘“ But I’m quittin’ the game cold,” insist- 
ed Bickford. ‘I’m going to stay in Chica- 
go just long enough to get a little stake that 
I salted away with a friend of mine, and 


then I hit the iron trail for the West—and 


begin all over again.” 


“That sounds like you had a moll wait-_ 


in’ for you.” 


“ You're right, Lewis, a girl,” nodded the 


Driller, suddenly eager to talk. ‘ She’s 

true blue. Any girl who waits five years 

for a man—like me—is true blue.” 
“You’re a mouthful, 


guy in the pen. 
9 AS 


RT Ree ey Ce Pe ee eI, eee ee CT TT eee 
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pal; there ain’t | 
many skirts what ’ll wait five years for a 
Mine trotted out to eee | 


d the Driller. } ES 


red. ‘a was on the square. . fouakt she’d 
uit me cold, but she stuck. The job they 
. ot me for was to be my last trick. I was 
oing to cut it out. The men I was 
ooked up with threatened to frame me if 
didn’t open that last box, but I’m not try- 
ing to make excuses. The girl— Well, 

_ read this, Lewis; it tells the whole story.” 
% Smiley took the envelope and drew out 
he folded pages; they were soiled with 
countless finger marks, showing that they 
had been reread many times. In a firm, 
neat hand was written: 


_ Dear GEORGE: 

My calendar tells me that it is just two 
_ weeks more, and I wonder if you have been 
marking off the days, too. You will reach 
here Thursday, and I am counting the hours. 
The house is very plain, only a shack, but it 
Bis very cozy. It is very clean and wonder- 
ful out here in the open places. 

Bes It seems nothing short of providence that 

you have the two hundred and fifty dollars 
_ put away with your friend in Chicago, as you 
wrote me, for it will let you buy your rail- 
road ticket, some new clothes and leave over 
ene hundred dollars. The installment on the 
homestead is due on the first of the month. 
Two of my cows died and the potatoes turned 
out badly so that I have been unable to pay 
it. Unless it is paid we will lose the little 
place that I have worked so hard to have 
ready for us to begin life over with. So you 
see how lucky it is that you have this money. 


There was more of the letter, and Smiley 
ewis stopped when he came to the more 
ersonal passages. 
-“Tsn’t she true blue?” demanded the 
‘Driller. ‘She went out there all alone and 
homesteaded that claim. She had only her 
ttle savings to start with.” 
“She’s the goods, pal,” agreed Lewis 
mily and a little huskily. ‘‘ I—I never 
d nobody carin’ for me like that. You're 
, Driller, you gotta go straight—you 
Me? That’s different. If you had 
Italian bump me off that time in 


gee rane for me; 


"4 1, Va le 
rouble for me “Mo straight or not. 


of my suit case—just so’s to Bee Lae f 


mob, huh?” 


"There aigt a nobody : 
nohody © carin’ e I 


1S0 p there 
ody t’ (pice nobody’ 


‘“ Moreover, pal, T ain’t got no ‘two 
dred ane sity bucks salted aray ve 


my one let’s oie a little bitch on tin 


offen some disagreeable subjects.” 


THE Driller and Smiley Lewis moved 
toward the Union Station exit and paused. 
“Well, pal,” said Smiley, “I guess here __ 
is where we parts company. We're trav- 
elin’ different roads from now on; you're 
goin’ West—an’ straight. Me? I’m just — 
driftin’. I wanna thank you again, ‘cully, ae 
for that little favor you done for me back 
in stir, an’ if there’s ever any way I can 
even the score— Well, you know howa 
guy feels about them things.” on 
“T’m going over to Farley’s hotel right ae 
now,” said Bickford. ‘ Farley’s the fellow _ 
I’ve got that two hundred and fifty dollars 
stashed with. He’s keeping it forme 
The parting smile fled from Lewis’s oe ies 
and his eyes widened apprehensively. 
“That’s queer,” he muttered. “T was oe 
goin’ that way m’self—sort of lookin’ out zs 
for a friend that used t’ hang around Far- _ 
ley’s. So you was hooked up with Farley! a 


Say Lewis suddenly feared for “he ven 
Driller, for he knew Tom Farley’s Teputa- ae 
tion throughout the underworld. the 

“ I’m guessin’,” he said to himself, “ that BS 
a slick bird like Farley ain’t gonna let no po 
safe artist with the Driller’s talents waste - _ 
his time farmin’ out West—not if Farley 
c’n help it. Guess I) trail along.” 

Farley’s hotel was a peculiar institution. 
It was, to outward appearances, nothing 
more than a second-rate transient hostelry 

such as thrive in the West Madison Street 
section around Union Station; but Tom 
Farley’s income was largely augmented by 
other means which were dark and devious. 
It was an open secret among the initiated 


many a daring criminal exploit. 


B06 ~ ARGOSY 
that anes He as the ene partner in 
Of late 
he had become the head of a bootlegging 
ring. 

When Lewis and Bickford reached the 
hotel Smiley nodded to a chair. 

“TL be hangin’ around,” he said. 
“Look for me when you get through.” 
“Sure, Lewis,” 
-“ When I get this money: from Farley [ll 


let you have a few dollars, and maybe > 


you—” 
“Aw, Driller, fergit it! I wasn’t tryin’ 
ey lift a piece of change offen you. You'll 
_ be needin’ all that two fifty if—” 3 
SAE? At what” 
_ “ Aw, nothin’, pal; I guess it ‘Il be all 
right.” 


_ “Sure; why shouldn’t it be?” demanded 
‘Bickford. 

- Smiley did not answer. 

~ Tom Farley was sitting in his shabby lit- 
tle private office down a narrow dingy hall 
off the hotel lobby. There was about the 
man’s body a brutal massiveness of strength 
which suggested the gorilla, and about his 
pin points of eyes that gleam of cunning 
betokening the fox. He was alone, stubby 
thumbs hooked in the armholes of his vest 
with characteristic swagger; tilting from 
the corner of his coarse mouth, clamped 
_ between his teeth, was the inevitable black 
cigar. 

“Lo, Bickford,” he grunted. ‘ Come 
in an’ shut th’ door behind you. I was 
lookin’ for you to-day; sort of waitin’ for 
you.” 

_ “ You remembered?” 

“Sure; I got reasons t’ remember. 
Nimms wants to have a talk with you.” 

‘Well, Farley, I don’t want to see 
Nimms; ‘that means another job—and I’m 
through: I just came in to get my two 
hundred and fifty; I’m getting a train to- 
night.” — 

“Train? Where th’ ’ell you think you’re 
goin’?” 

“Out West, Farley. I’m quitting.” 

There was no ‘bluster to his voice, only 
a quiet determination that caused Farley’s 
eyes to narrow and his hand to reach for 
the desk drawer. 

“Country’s gone prohibition since you 


\LLSTORY WEI 
lett us ee ear little vis 


on Farley, “but I’ve a little . 
left. 


rejoined the Driller. 


Help yourself.” oe eae 
‘The Driller’s old thirst flamed up for i 
moment and his fingers edged forward only 
to draw back again. o 
“No booze, either,” he said. “ That’s § 
what got me started, Farley. I was an ~ 
honest mechanic working in a safe factory — 
until I began that. I’m off that, too. Give — 
me my money and I'll be moving?” 


“What 


‘““Money?” grunted Farley. 
money?” 

A faint panic seized the Driller. 

“You haven’t forgotten, Farley?” he 
pleaded. “ That two hundred and fifty I 
left with you to keep for me.” 


“T ain’t got no money of yours, Bick- 
ford; you’re dreamin’ things. Now, if it’s 
dough you want, see Nimms. I think he 
can fix you up—a thousand.” 

Bickford’s hands clenched. 

“So that’s your game, is it, Farley? — 
Trying to sandbag me into pulling — 
job, are you?” 

“If you want money, see Nimms. You 
don’t get any from me.” 

Farley never made a direct proposition 
himself; he played safe through his chief 
lieutenant, Nimms. As a matter of fact, 
Farley had been counting the days for the 
Driller’s return. A new State attorney 
was making things hot for Farley, and had 
gathered evidence that was to be presented 
to the grand jury within ten days. These 
incriminating documents were locked in 
the safe of the State attorney’s home, and 
Farley was depending on Bickford to get 
them. 

‘““Tve wiped the slate clean, Farley,” 
pleaded the Driller. ‘“ You can’t bluff me — 
into another job. That being settled, give 
me my two hundred and fifty.” 

“A cool thousand,” tempted Farley. 
“Do what Nimms asks you to do, and you © 
can go West and keep on going till you get — 
to Hongkong, for all I care.” . 

“Tm through,’ repeated the Driller — 
doggedly. “I’m going to Montana to- — 
night.” , 4 

‘Without dough?” sneered Farley. “It’s — 
mighty cold weather for ridin’ th’ rods.” 

“Have a heart, Farley. You remember — 
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a ecting me ae “after to- _morrow; a he s 
homesteaded a claim, and she’s waiting for 
‘me. We’re going to be married. The two 
ty will just buy the ticket and pay up 
e claim. I’m only asking for the money 
that’s mine, Farley.” 

Tom Farley sneered again; he considered 
sentiment only maudlin nonsense for wo- 
men, weaklings and fools; added to that, 
his a need was desperate. He had de- 
pended on the Driller to open the new at- 
torney’s safe. 

_ “See Nimms,” he repeated shortly, 

_ “J won’t see Nimms!’ shouted the 
Driller, leaping to his feet. “ You give me 
my money, or—” 

“Yes?” snarled Farley, his hand moving 
to his coat pocket where he always carried 
an automatic. “ Swell chance you got of 
makin’ me cough up couRt. Sit down and 
be sensible,” 

But the Driller did not sit down; he 
raged toward the door, his jaw set and his 
eyes blazing. 
©. “You dirty. skunk!” he. shouted. “I 
- wouldn’t pull a job for you—not if I have 
_ to walk to Montana first. Keep that two 
fifty of mine, you dirty crook, but I’ll pull 
no jobs for you!” 

_ As the door slammed Tom Farley relaxed 
into his chair with a grunt. 

- “ He'll come round,” he muttered. “It 
round. He’s gotta have jack, and there 
 ain’t but one way he can get it.” 


Til. 


WHEN he saw the Driller slump out of 
_Farley’s office in beaten and dejected anger 
Smiley Lewis was not surprised. It was 
just what he had expected. In fact, so cer- 
ain had he been that Bickford would fail 
o collect his two hundred and fifty dollars 


iad 


ae riller had saved his life, In addition 


3 may take a couple of hours, but he’ll come 


to that he had i in ae mind a aid) a ° 
Opt Bickford’s moll ” who had tolled and i“ 

waited for five years. 
Already he had the groping ‘OF an idee ag 


a slip of paper he had seen in a frame. aver ‘ 


the hotel desk. 


“ Farley’s held out on him; 2 reer . 


he’d do that,” thought Smiley. 


ais eae tee 
t’ rope him on a lay, I betcha!” 


He got up from his chair as. the Driller. : 


approached. 

“You don’t have to tell me, Driller,” ae 
said. 
you down; I know Farley’s rep.’ 


Ke 


“T kinda had th’ hunch he'd 1 throw \ 


“ Yes, he threw me down,” replied the ‘ 


Driller Liter, 


“Wouldn’t come across — 


with my own money. He thinks he’s got | 
me nailed to the mast, and—I’ve got to 


have money, Lewis. 


She’s waiting for me i 


out in Montana, and I can’t disappoint her. — 


I’ve got to ae the money for a ticket, and “ 


I’ve got to have money to help finish Lola 
for the homestead.” 


‘“‘ Yeah,” nodded Lewis, ‘“ you sure e gotta 


have some dough.” 


“And there’s only one way nay ve can : 


get money,” added Bickford. 
pull a job for Farley, but— 


at won't | 


“Tie a can to that stuff,” interrupted — 


Smiley almost sternly. 


Coes promised her 


you wouldn’t pull another job, an’ a guy 
can’t break a promise t’ a moll like that.” 
“But there’s no other way, Lewis; ome 


other way that I can get money.” 


“No other way you can get it, mebbe, 4 


pal,” said Smiley, ‘but that ain't sayin’ | 
I ain’t tied up with no ~ 


nothin’ about me. 


promises. I gotta little scheme. I ain’t 


promisin’ that it ‘ll work, but I gotta hunch — 
that mebbe I can get Tom Farley to part — 
with that jack he owes you. How much ' 


dough you got on you?” 


“ Five the warden gave me and another a 


five of my own,’ TN SEE 
‘Gimme it, Driller.” ie ¢ 
“J don’t understand, ” said Bickford. 
“ Aw, I ain’t tryin’ to con you, Driller,” 
reassured Smiley. 


“T ain’t that crooked. — 


Gimme that ten an’ take a little walk for ‘ 


yourself—just around the corner. 


PE aot = 


fifteen bucks m’self that I’m aimin’ to add — 


to yours on a little scheme. 


If I can’t put — 
it over, you get your ten seeds back, Ws i 


ries,” whispered Smiley. 
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se the only chance, Driller, the only chance for | 
you to buy that railroad ticket to- -night, an’ 
we gotta hurry.” 


Still the Driller hesitated: but ere was 


something convincing in Smiley’ S earnest 


tones. Slowly, still hesitatingly, Bickford 


_ drew forth his two lone five-dollar bills. 


“Don’t you worry about this ten ber- 
““T’ve done some 
mean tricks in‘my time, but I never double- 
‘crossed a guy what saved me from gettin’ a 
_ knife between my ribs. If I can’t put this 
over the ten goes back in your kick.” 
When the Driller had ‘‘ taken a walk for 
himself,’ Lewis sauntered over. to the hotel 
desk, let his gaze wander across the register 
and then up, as if by accident, to the neat 
frame which inclosed a placard announcing 
in emphatic capitals: 


POSITIVELY NO CHECKS CASHED! 


Below this firm edict appeared what was 


evidently the poignant reason—a worthless 


check for two hundred dollars, drawn upon 
an lowa bank, payable to Tom Farley and 
signed by one “ N. E. Bartley.” 

_ “T was just givin’ the double-O to that 
little forget-me-not you got framed up 
there,’ remarked Smiley to the clerk. 

“Yeh,” grunted the latter, “ and if you 
have got any notions of asking Farley to 
cash your check it means what it says. 
Tom wouldn’t cash a check for the mayor.” 

“VY? wrong me, friend,” grinned Smiley 
Lewis. “I was lookin’ at that check for 
the sole reason that I think I know this 
same N. E. Bartley. That check is good.” 

-“ Gwan; Bartley was a low-down crook. 
Said he was a rich cattleman up in Iowa; 
lived at the hotel here a couple of weeks 
and got in with Farley. Played poker to- 
_ gether. When Bartley had Farley thinkin’ 
he was the real goods, a rich cattleman in 
the city on a tear, he put that check over. 
The town it’s drawn from never heard of 
any N. E. Bartley.” 

“ Just the same,” insisted Smiley, “ that 
check’s good—if Bartley could be found.” 
 “Veh—if he could be found,” snorted 
the clerk. 


took down the frame, removed the card- — 


Ine the hers 


five bucks for it, on the chance of me run- 


" ARGOSY-ALLS1 OR dy 


into my old og Bartley,” said ee F 
“Let’s have a look at it.” 7 

The clerk, seeing a chance to help ee P 
ley realize on the worthless piece of paper, — 


board back, and permitted Lewis to exam- 4 


Smiley was greatly interested in the re- 
verse side—and found that it was as he had 
hoped. 

“Yep,” he said; ‘ that’s Bartley’ S dee 
all right. Tell Farley ll give him twenty- 4 


nin’ into Bartley some time.” 4 
“Tl speak to the boss about it,” said — 
the clerk. “I think you’ve bought some- — 
thing.” 
‘He went back to he private office and 
came back in a moment with Farley. 

The latter looked Lewis over suspi- 
ciously. 

“Did that bird who calls himself Bart- 
ley send you around here to get that check 
back?” he demanded. 

“You wrong me,” replied Smiley. ‘ As 
I was tellin’ this guy here, I know Bartley, 
an’ I know that he’ll make it good if I could ~ 
find him.” 

“ He’ll make it good if 7 ever find him,” 
grunted Farley, his fist clenching. “ Where 
is Bartley?” 

“IT dunno,” answered Lewis. “I was 
just willin’ to take a chance on runnin’ into 
him. As I said, I’ll give you twenty-five 
bucks for it.” 

“Fifty, an’ it’s yours, ” bargained Tom 
Farley. 

““ Nothin’ doin’; fifty’s too big a gamble 
for me. If twenty-five don’t interest you 
Dll be movin’ on.” : 

“IT got a feelin’ that you’re actin’ for — 
Bartley—gettin’ th’ evidence away from — 
me—but twenty-five’s twenty-five more’n 
I expected to get. Take it, but if you see — 
that Bartley tell him I’m packin’ a big wal- : 
lop for him.” : 4 

Smiley Lewis paid the twenty-five dol- — 
lars, which left him only a few cents in — 
change. He put the worthless check into — 
his pocket and left the hotel, hurrying over — 
to Madison Street, walking swiftly toward 


? 
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See his at ora in ah wn Gault 
Hotel, where he made use of a writing desk 
and proceeded to perform his somewhat 
simple operation on the bad check. He had 
_ to work fast, for it was nearing the hour of 
the bank’s closing time. 
_ “J ain’t no professional check artist,” he 
muttered, ‘“‘ but I’m tellin’ the world that 
this is one neat little trick!” 
» The rubber stamp on the back of the 
; pheck had told him that it had been banked 
with the Union Station National Bank, 
which meant that Tom Farley kept his ac- 
count there. The bank was only five blocks 
_ away and he hurried there. Boldly he 
walked up to the teller’s cage and shoved 
the check through the wicker window. 
‘Mr. Farley wants it in small bills,” he 
said crisply; the teller, after a brief glance 
at the back of the check, counted out two 
- hundred dollars in five and ten dollar bills. 
| “JT put it over!” murmured Smiley un- 
_ der his breath, as he walked slowly out of 


the bank, curbing the impulse to break into” 


Fa run. But no warning shout came from 


’ behind, and he walked back to Farley’s ho- 


tel. Around the corner Driller Bickford was 
 -waiting and looked up with relief when he 
_ saw that Smiley Lewis had not decamped 
with his ten dollars. _ 

‘“‘ Gettin’ nervous, wasn’t you, Driller?” 
j chuckled Lewis. ‘“‘ Well, I got it; I made 
_ Farley cough up two hundred dollars, an’ 
- you'll have to make that do. That means 
: no weddin’ outfit, pal, but it ‘Il buy the 
_ railroad ticket and leave you over a hun- 
_ dred. Let’s go over an’ buy that ticket.” 
The Driller stared. . 

“You mean that Farley —that Far- 
ley gave you the money?” he gasped. 
» “ How—” 

_ “We'll hop over to the station an’ get 
_ that ticket,” said Smiley. ‘I'll do the ex- 
plainin’ later. What’s the name of that town 
in Montana?” 

The Driller told him, and together they 
vent to the ticket office. Here they discov- 
ed that a west-bound train left in just 


it,” grinned Lewis. 


around t’ it. ae 
‘'V’see, when Farley banked that. check oa 


Smiley thrust the ticket and what — 


ee oe ee ee wait until mee, | 
pal, bb lit 


remained of the two hundred polars, into 


~ Bickford’s hand. he 
“Now that you’re all pee up, : gotta . 
I got the dough : : 


tell you how it was done. 
from Farley—only he don’t know it yet. 


“Y’see, Driller, I hadda hunch | Farley. 
was gonna hold out on you, an’ I trailed 
along with you, While I was waitin’ in the 
lobby, I sees a bum check in a frame—an’ 


I gets the idea. So I takes a chance an’ ce 


buys that check off n Farley, 
pal! { 


mered the Driller. 
good—”’ 


“It was good when I gets through with: og 
“T take it right down 
to Farley’s bank an’ collected two hundred, io 
Just a minute; I’m gettin’ Ae 


dollars on it. 


in the Art place, he hadda write his name 


on the back of it—th’ regular endorsement 
guaranteein’ payment, y’know. Then there 


was a rubber stamp on the back, too, 
showin’ that Farley’s bank was ‘th’ Union 
Station National. 


‘‘ Of course there was three or four hae ae 
ber stamps on the back, too, showin’ it had 


Real genius, S 


“ But—but I don’t understand, ” ‘stams “ 
“Tf the check was he. 


been through the clearin’ house, but adime’s _ 


worth of ink eradicator fixed that—took the 
rubber stamp print off just as slick as ‘ 


washin’ a window. See? 


‘Then I writes over Farley’s indorse- - : 
I writes it sort of ao, 


ment, ‘ Pay to Bearer.’ 
blunt like an’ while I ain’t no regular check 


artist, it does look somethin’ like Farley’s . 
The signature was what the bank. _ 
Then I used ~ 


writin’. 
teller was concerned about. 


7 


the ink eradicator some more, takin’ off‘ No 


Funds’ what was written on by the bank on 


which this Bartley guy drawed it. 


“See? When I gets through with it there _ 
wasn’t nothin’ to show that it had ever been 
Farley doin’ business at the 
Union Station National they knows his sig- — 
nature, an’ knows he’s good for two ae a 
They wasn’t concerned about A 


cashed. before. 


dred dallara. 
who I was, account of that ‘ Pay to Bearer ’ 
I wrote over Farley’s name. 


Farley's in 
dorsement made it good. Now y’ get it?” 


aoe : 


The Driller nodded lawty! 
“But you said you got the. money from 
FE arley,” he protested; 
bank.” 

rb aa t stung the bank at all,” chuckled 
Smiley. ‘ When that check comes back a 
second time, marked ‘ No Funds,’ Farley’s 
gotta make it good all over again, account 
his name bein’ indorsed on the back of 


“vou stung the 


Get me? I guess he’ll think it’s kinda 


e ee bein’ stung twice on the same bum 


check, but he had it comin’ to him. 

-« “J guess your train’s ready, Driller. 
: Vetter be gettin’ on board. So long, old 
pal; glad I was given the chance to show 

- my gratitood for that little favor you done 
for me back in the big house that time. 


_ _G’wan now, cully; don’t start no blubberin’. 
_ Keep the old number nines on the straight 


an’ narrow; always be on the level with that 


_ gal what waited for you, Driller.” 


The Driller’s eyes were moist as he 
gripped Lewis’s hand and moved toward the 
-train-shed. 


u 


ewig e Me a ih 
you go back—” ae ae 

-“ Fergit it,” ‘oranted Smiley. “Tl stic 
to the big town; I ain’t got nobody waitin’ — 
for me in Montanan6r nowheres. So-long, 4 
pal; so-long.” as 

They gripped again and the Driller moved ’ 
away. As the gate clanged shut, Smiley 
turned toward the exit. He puckered his _ 
mouth into a forced whistle and strolled — 
toward Madison Street. In front of a res- — 
taurant he paused and started in. Then his 
jaw dropped and his hands went to his 
pocket. 

“ Now, whattaya think of that!” he mut- 
tered. “I got so blame interested in seein’ 
the Driller off that I didn’t think to take 
my fifteen bucks outta that two hundred. 
Five lonely Lincolns, that’s the pile; busted 
—busted flat!” 

But Smiley Lewis only broke into a 
broad smile as he tightened his belt a 
notch. He had no regrets. 


U 


A PHILOSOPHER IN THE FIELD 


mv ie How I study in the fields 


All the beauties summer yields! 
And a meadow’s deep perfume 
Gives me soul and elbow-room: 
Little poems of the mind, 

But a thought I seldom find; 
Little poems of the heart, 
But they seldom leave a smart. 
Thus I close my eyes to life, 
Dreaming with a rustic fife 
In the lyric mind’s abode, 
Heedless of the open road— 
Yet my lashes steal apart 
At the sound of wheel or cart. 
Charles Divine 


: 'ARRIAGE has set many a Basa 
ball player on the bench, and, be- 


_ over at Swale was up against when they 
tried to persuade Jack Kane to play that 
game! Course they didn’t know what a 
_ ring-dinger of a game it was going to turn 
- out. What finally got him was when they 
_ mentioned Bud Click. 
_ You see, Jack he got-married over two 
_ years ago. Got a nice little girl, only not 
very strong, and kind of excitable. The 
first summer he played. But, after they 
- got that baby — well, you bhow how it 
_ goes, The baby—an ‘awfal pretty young- 
ster, but not very stout—it got to carrying 
on at night. Sally Kane, being the right 
kind, said Jack couldn’t do his work and 
lose his rest. So Jack he didn’t walk the 
floor with little Ruth—much. 
Not that they was any tacks, for Sally 
Kane kept that little bungalow they live 
-in—you know that little white house with 
‘the pretty lawn there at Locust and Cen- 
_ter—she kept that place like a pin. 
_ That was just it. She worked too hard 


imes. She’d cry and get excited easy, and 
ck, being the right sort of a boy, he 
rned 1 in and took all the work off her he 
Fact he was beginning to get 


oO. 
Flows stl Philip Rho ades 


rs &V SE lieve me, I know what them ‘boys 


and got all run down like brides do some- 


3I1I 


your pipe, and the kids, and you get to y 


playing your games on the sport page, and 
finally feel the old rheumatiz when a a 


stand up to stretch in the seventh. 
Well, they darn near had to grab eck. : 


off that bench the Wednesday night before — : 


the big game with Heck Corners. He’d 
been playing. a little, off and on, but his 
mind wasn’t on the game. He’d been 
thinking of Sally and that little Ruth, IT | 
mind the day she was born. I was over at _ 
Swale and I stopped in front of ake to 
talk to Uncle Jake Shuster. ‘ 
““ They sure ought to name it sie aball 
player,” he says. ie 
That was right, its father being the best uh 
player in Swale, and the hardest hitter in 
Paw-paw Valley. But just then Miss Bet- 
sey Riebel stuck her head out and says: “ SF 
guess not. Thisechild’s a girl!” WS 
“ That’s all right,” says Uncle Jake a 
Shuster, who’s the village. cut-up over at. 
Swale. , 
avility, what’s the matter with calling her oe 
Ruth?” a 
Well, to get back to this Wednesday | 
night. They asked Jack to play, and he © 
looked over at his wife and the baby and | 
says: “I’m sorry, fellers, but I don’t think - 
I ought to.” ee 
“ But, Jack,” they says, “ Bud Click is 


back at Heck Corners and going to play.” | : 


“That right?” Now they had him in- 


“ Considering her father’s batting _ 


312 


terested. Jack, the best batter in how ; dT says. whe 
you a it | ‘ik ane paper don’t forge to te 


ley, and Bud Click the supposed best 
pitcher had always been rivals. They’d 
kind of been leaders in their two villages. 
Bud, who was a smart feeling cuss, had 
been working over at Zanesville, and pitch- 


ing in the city league there, until he got 


laid off his work and came home. 


Well, that settled it. Jack couldn’t stand 


to see the Swale team go up against a 
pitcher like Bud Click without him. Then, 
as I say, they’d always been some feeling 
there. Bud was the kind of a smarty who 
likes to dress up and let on to be a big 
city sport. But. Jack was just the other 
way, big and quiet, with broad shoulders 
and blue eyes—and a batter! Man, he’d 
knocked the old sphere clean over the 
Pennsy tracks off the Swale diamond five 
times in games! 

That settled it—after one chine: Jack 
went over to Sally, a pretty little girl, only 
twenty, with black hair and brown eyes— 
daughter of Old Eph Slaughter there at 
Paint Creek beyond the bridge—he went 
over to her and says: “ How about it, 
honey? 
- afternoon?” | 
~“ Jack, you go right ahead,’ she. says, 
a- -holding his hand and rubbing her head 
against his arm. ‘ Don’t think,” she says 
to the committee, “that I’m holding him 
back. Id like him to play every game. 
Be likes it—and I don’t believe in a man 
being tied down at home.” 

Jack—to show you what kind of a feller 
_ he is—comes back: ‘“ Never mind, honey, 
my place is with you. Only—specially if 
Bud Click plays—I’d just like to have one 
more crack—” 

“You go along and practice,” she says. 
“Tf I get to feeling better I want to go 
over and see that game myself. And, if I 
do, I want to see you put one clean over 
_ the tracks with three men.on base!” 

_ Say,. them boys sure was jubilant! 
That’s when they got me on the phone and 
asked if I’d empire. I thought it over a 
minute. Well, when a man’s running for 
office he’s got to stay in the public eye. 
Besides, they respect an empire here. Just 
let a feller be anywheres near square and 


ote they'll stand by anything he says. 


ARGOSY-ALSTORY Ww 


Can you spare me a-Saturday 


they warmed up. Underneath the general 


that editor that Elmer Betts, candidate for 
county commissioner, will empire. Re 
member now, Elmer Betts, candidate for 
county comin tsdieaee v q 

‘Believe me, they wasn’t much talked of, | 
either in Sipale or Heck Corners, the rest of — 
that week, but the big game of the season. — 
And say, Seth Tucker’s field over there by — 
the Pennsy tracks in Swale was sure packed — 
when Saturday afternoon came! Nobody — 
worked at the oil wells, or cut any corn, or — 
dug any potatoes that afternoon. The vil- 
lage of Swale, which got the game on its — 
diamond by reason of alternation from year 
to year, was as dead as a door nail from 
Blue Stone Church right through to the 
railroad station at the upper end—all ex- 
cept the ball field! 

There was tin lizzies along the road as 
far as you could see, and horses and bug- 
gies, even a big motor bus that brought 
over the Heck Corners team and town offi- 
cials. Then there was motorcycles, and 
right down by first base line a gray one 
with a side-car attached. Sally Kane was 
better, and there she set with little Babe 
Ruth — that’s what they all called the 
youngster—all ready to see the game. 

When that big motor bus, carrying the 
Heck Corners crowd, drove on the field ; 
there was Bud Click right up in front with — 
the driver, where nobody’d miss him, wav- 
ing and hollering in that smart way of his, - 
just like they’d got up the game to let him 
show off. Same time, as I looked over to- 
ward first, here’s Jack Kane bending over 
that side-car with little Ruth—an awful 
sweet kid with blue eyes like her father, 
and a soft pink face—she a-holding to his 
finger and cooing, and Sally Kane looking 
on like she never seen anything in the world 
like the two of them! 

Well, they was plenty of excitement as - 
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kidding match I could sort of feel the ten- 
sion, They was all good-natured, but they — 
was in earnest, and most of all Jack Kane, — 
the best batter we’ve ever had around — 
here, and Bud Click, who was to be on the a 
mound for Heck Corners. i 

Someway A felt nervous as they. go a 


dry ie ne at. cae ae os time, 


ter sae first awe innings I me steadier. 
was just like any game—at first. The 
s on both sides played clean and care- 
1. - Bud Click was holding down the 
ale boys, no doubt about that.. On the 
er hand Heck Corners wasn’t setting the 
‘Id on fire. The game went pretty much 
any game—up to the eighth. 

Heck Corners got a man on first in that 
ming. He slides safe to second on a bad 
a That started the Heck Corners 
unch to yelling. They yelled louder when 


mile on his face. He landed on one that 


the Heck Corners 
unch was yelling. ‘Click outpitches 
1em — he outbats them!” Slim Purdam, 
1e Swale pitcher, right there ahead of me, 
et his teeth and done his best to fool the 
ext man up. But it was just one of them 
lings you can’t stop. Crack she goes and 
Bud Click comes home. They got the run- 
n er when he tried to steal second, and that 
nished Heck Corners. But it left them 
one to the good. The score was 8 to 7. 

- T ain’t never cared much for Bud Click. 
jut I got to admit he let Swale down that 
ist half nice. He fanned one. Then he 
elded a hot grounder over to first. After 
t he Wale out the third—one—two— 
ree! 

That put Heck Corners in for their last 
Swale hadn’t settled down, and, be- 
e the inning was over they fooled around 
let another run in. So the last half of 
ninth, Swale’s last innings, started off 
th Jack Kane and his team-mates two 
nts behind. Not since the second inn- 
i g had ton made more than one run an 


Kane?” a 


. Wasn’t no but only making one clean hit. 
empire the beet 
Some call 


sud Click came up to bat with that smart 


ent the first man home and took him to 


the hands of fielders. 


spent most of his time when Swale was in _ 

up toward first base where Sally and the | 

baby was setting in the Side car. . 

when he came back his face was serious, _ 

like he was worried. se 
As this last chance for Swale to win came 


along—the score was 9 to 7 favor of Heck _ 


Corners—I seen him go right from the field © 
over to the side car and bend over his wife 
and the baby. Then he started up toward 
the home plate smiling and freelike. == 
And he didn’t have no cause to drop that 
smile. 
you’ve seen pitchers do who hate them-— 
selves. Then he sent one up all set to hear 
it go smack in the catcher’s mitt. Only it | 
didn’t. There was a sharp crack, and when — 


the Heck Corners infielders is done fum- : 


bling a Swale man is on first. = 
Bud Click wound himself all up in a — 


- knot again—so tight he was too slow to 


catch the Swale man, who stole second. — 
Then the second Swale man up connected. Ss 
Man, you should have seen them go! Right ‘ 


here let me say something. Maybe you ~ 
think I being empire of this game I oughten | 
to take sides, and tell you how sick this 
- feller Click makes me anyhow, and how it 
kind of hit you to see that big young feller, oe 
Kane, look out at that side car and wave as __ 


he took his bat and marched up for the . 
climax of the game. ye 
Maybe. But, don’t you forget it, an em- 
pire’s human! 


Hawk County, that ain’t never kept me 
from having a heart. 
Now, here was Jack Kane up, the best 


batter in the valley, his team two points be- 


hind, and two men on base ahead of him. | 
He could fill the bases with a single, score — 
one sure with a double, tie the score with 
a triple, and, man, what he could do with | 
a home run! oe 
That was what the tol ie nek 
cially Swale—always looked to Jack for. | 


Twice year before last, three times last year, - oe 


The other oe 
two times he’d cracked them right out in 
Seemed like he could 
hit the ball all right—only he didn’t have 
his mind on placing them. I noticed he'd 


Once 


‘Bud Click posed for a minute like 


If my decisions. has always 
been so fair they call me the best empire in 


eu | LLSTO 
2 med Lnpeied the ball eas over “tat rail- | 
— road embankment, where it cuts in sharp 

‘toward left field. Now, with the game de- 


pending on Jack, and the wildest and most 
_ excited yells going up from both sides, some- 


thing peculiar happened. 


The audience, for the moment, was in- 
creased. Right along the track there by left 


_ field came one of those fast trains of long, 


_ that wild excitement. 


over the train, Kane! 


af to say: 


_ low, dark cars with small screened windows, 


pulled by a big hogback engine. It was 
an all-Pullman express, the kind that goes 
tearing along at fifty or sixty and never 


notices Swale any more than if it was a 


silo. 
That is—usually. Now, they must have 


been a block of some kind up at the crossing 
about Highway Station. 


For the Pullman 
slowed down, and very near stopped, just as 
it came near the diamond. The Swale 
crowd, nearly crazy with excitement, had 
been hollering: ‘‘ Put her over the track, 
Jack! Put her over the track, Jack!” 

- Now it took up a new yell: “ Put her 
Put her over the 
train, Kane!” Uncle Jake Shuster, He s 
always getting off some funny crack, 
vented that one, and they all joined in, in- 
cluding the Heck Corners crowd which 
wanted to fuss Jack. 

Kane didn’t keep them in suspense. The 
first was a strike. Bud Click winked at me 
knowing, as he turned to send the second, as 
“ Ain’t it a sin how I play with 
this feller?’ Then he sends up one just to 
show off. It was slow and simple, so much 
so that if Jack Kane’d chopped on it he’d 
have been just about done for, and Bud 
Click would have been cheered to the skies. 

But Jack didn’t. He just brought around 
his bat, the heaviest and strongest one they 
ever saw in these parts, and he walloped 


that ball right on its nose, the hardest and 
truest lick he ever gave ni his life. 


There 
was one of them high-sounding, piercing 
cracks, like a gun’s been shot off, and that 
ball went up just like it was one which had 


lived a good life and was being called 


straight to heaven. 
Two things happened in the middle of 
I was the 


saw both. I don’t allow so. 


empire and J wasn’t any too sure of either 


hear what she said. The crowd sounded 
like a regiment of wild Indians all perform 


Some claims they” 


Tad just ue Wearhite 0 the ‘sack Bony SO 
body runs out toward him. It was his wi e 
and she had the baby in her arms. I didn’t | 


ing in a boiler shop. But I did see her face, — 
and I'll say it scared me. So what musi 
it have done to Jack! | 

He stopped, like he was shot, and ran 
over to her. He put his arm around her | 
and the baby and dragged them over to the © 
motorcycle with the side-car. It roars and 
off they go like mad people before you can 
catch your breath. One feller tried to stop — 
Jack and remind him he was supposed to 
be making a home run. But pshaw—he © 
was just talking to thin air! Jack was near- © 
ly to the road, his whole darn family in that — 
bouncing little bathtub, moving like all the — 
gas in the Standard Oil Company was tear- q 
ing through them cylinders! ‘ 

And the ball? Well, they was divided at 
first about taking the feller’s word for it, — 
him being just a hunky coming down the 4 
track on his way home from section work. — 
He said it came within a few feet of clearing © 
the train, but smashed through a window— _ 
‘““a beeg-a wide one.” That must have © 
been the dining car. Seems like the train — 
was just starting off at good speed when — 
the ball came, and, as the hunky pointed 
down the track, where it was now disap- 
pearing, Si Hayes, left fielder for Heck Cor- — 
ners, found some broken glass on the track — 
and says: “ Darned if I don’t believe him!” — 

Ever empire a ball game—one like that? — 
You see what I was up against. But, as I~ 
say, an empire’s word comes pretty near — 
being law in Paw-paw Valley. Ain’t had a 
rule book here in years. The empires settle 
the fine points, and dad burn if I believe a — 
tule book would of done any good in this 
case. Here’s a man knocking a home run — 
and stopping half way around to run off 
with a girl—specially one he’s maried to. 
What was the matter with that man, Kara 
anyhow? I went over to find out. 4 

“She allowed the baby was. choking to 
death,” says Uncle Jake Shuster. “ Hollered 
for him to come take it to the doctor— Ay 


He a ie ane one oe on: 


ced : “ He's. putting that ball on the local right e | 


m a | I was ae ty thet pall.” 
ie of the Swale eee “F _“ Elmer, 


rt, or Cae The role book don’t 
er domestic interferences like this and—” 
* Anyhow it’s a lost ball,’’ somebody says. 
The deuce it is,” hollers up Bud Click. 
Ve know right where that ball is. 
t train. Say, Mr. Betts, if we got it back 
nd touched home Kane would be out!”’ 
thought a minute. There wasn’t no rea- 
1 to call it a dead ball. It was moving 
ht that moment fifty miles an hour, may- 
Also I didn’t see how he was going to 
it back. SolIsays: “ If Jack gets back 
yefore you get the ball and tags home, he’s 
e and Swale wins, cause they got two runs 
on that hit, and the score’s tied.” 
Bud Click looks at me funny, and hesi- 
| 2s. Then he seems to decide something, 
dsays: “ Allright, Mr. Betts. Remem- 
!” and he’s off. 
_ Pretty soon here comes a feller in a ma- 
chine, driving like all get out, and hollering 
: - Dock Hornblower. Seems like when 
ck Kane got out to doc’s house, in the 
ith end of town, and found doc wasn’t 
re, Sally Kane she ups and faints. So 
re she was now, out there in a hammick, 
d they couldn’t bring her to. 
‘How about the baby?” I hollers. 


~ 


fed 


;. “Some simp gave the kid a niece of 
ay while her mother was watching the 
game, and it stuck in her throat. It melted 
d went down—only, by that time, Sally 
ne had fainted.” 
s they hurried off up blows another /el- 
n a lizzie. ‘‘ Listen, Elmer,” he says. 
“Know what Bud Click’s doing? He’s 
red his friend in the railroad tower at 
eee and promised him a ten S04 


and a which stops here. The express 


ville for water.” 


It’s on | 


now, if it worked, and it stands to bein here _ 
in less than cent minutes, and Bud Click 


Says you said—” 


Ever empire a game like that? besides : 


this here tangle about the ball there’s Jack 
Kane out in the far end of town with S20: 
wife fainted. : 


Well, I'd given my word to ‘Bud. ‘The ‘ : 
only thing I could do, to be fair, was to see is 
I had them ve 


both sides knew about it. 
phone to Jack. | 
The feller who talked came back looking 
a little worried. “I talked to doc,” he — 
says. ‘ Jack wouldn’t leave her yet. But — 
doc says she’s coming around and Jack will 


Start in Just a minute—if she comes along te 


all right.” ee 
“Well, boys,” I says. ““ The first ae 
that gets to home plate—runner or ball— _ 
that side wins. And you can’t fool me on _ 
the ball. It’s got a peculiar little cut 
right—well, I know where! I'll be down at: 
the field waiting.” 
I said that strong-like. But, man, I as 
wabbly, for it was funny business. The 
whole gang comes along after me and there 
we stand like a lot of | prisoners waiting for 
first degree murder juries to come in. Then 
we nearly had heart trouble. Away off 
down the track comes a whistle. Then the 
local puffs in. Did she bring the ball? 
Pretty soon, away down toward the sta- 
tion, I see some one running. It’s a man 


in a Heck Corners suit—Bud Click. Maybe __ 
"Tait that boo: 
don’t like Bud, so much as that I do likea 
Course the Heck Corners bunch 
was nearly yelling its head off. Then, allat : 
once, there was an explosion that must have 
been heard clean over at the county seat! 
Down the road, the other way, came a 


I better not say how I felt. 


fair race. 


feller on a motorcycle. Dod darn him, he’d 


stuck to make sure that girl of his was all 


right, then he’d started. Come on, Jack! 
My mouth gaped like a sunfish’s and my 
eyes leaked to see that boy move! dees 
Next I’m at home-plate, and ‘the crowd _ 
back off to give them room. Bud’s short- — 
cutting across the field. Jack’s a little 
ahead, but he’s slick. He don’t leave them 


no ground to kick. He takes up the course 


right where he left off, and ide ee 


‘That motorcycle’s tearing up the earth in 


big gobs, and folks is screaming crazy. 
Jack’s around third and flying home. Bud 
gets one of his grand-standing bees. He'll 


catch him off base and tab him, rather than 
tab home. It would look fancier! 
. So he cuts over after Jack. Man, that 
old motorcycle just spits fire as Jack dodges. 
Then Bud comes around. The motorcycle 
sticks for a minute, and it looks like it’s all 
up. Bud’s going to ketch him—no/ 

Jack just ups on that seat like a cowboy, 
and, with the old side-car careening, Just as 
Bud’s about to tab him, he dives off that 


oe machine and slides homel { 


4 Safe! } 


¥ 


: 3 I might as well Hive talked to the ocean | 


Lyon Mearson 


" gGATHA WARREN bit meditatively 

‘into an olive and regarded little be- 

-& spectacled Tommy Tucker who re- 
Carnes her gaze with adoring eyes. 

‘The spirit of romance,” she said to her 

mother, “is gone out of the race. This is 

a drab, unheroic age. Men aren t what they 


 ysed to be.” 


_ “And they never were,” returned her 
_ mother significantly, looking intently at her 
undersized husband, Dr. Warren. | 
‘‘ But, my dear Susanna, I remember the 
time when you told me I was your hero,” 
returned the doctor mildly, his blue eyes 


get to me for a minute. — 


Betts, that wasn’t fair. o 


ne The "iid wage Bu id. Clic 
says, all mad and seywinle q 


re Yow re the feller who. suggested : 
kind of an end,” I reminds. 
fair?” 

‘Him coming on a motorcycle.” 

“Tf you field with a railroad train, why rs 
not him run bases on a motorcycle,” I eo 

He couldn’t answer that. Now, wasn’t I 
fair and square? Aside from Jack, the B00 ds 
feller he is, and Bud being such a smarty, it 
came out just as it should. Besides, they 
poll four hundred and fifty-seven votes at 
Swale against only two hundred and eight 
three at Heck ‘Comers and—T’ m human. 


blinking a little at his large, full bosomed, 
determined wife. | 

‘Did I, Gamaliel? I don’t remember 

“ But hinge are different nowadays,” cut 
in Tommy, coming to the rescue of his host, 
“There isn’t the opportunity to be heroic, 4 
as there was in the old days. There was 
little law and less order in those days, and } 
you could grab the woman of your choice 
firmly by the hair, drag her to your Cave, | 
and beat her with the knobby head of your | 
favorite club until you made a good i impres-_ | 
sion on her, Nowadays, with a cop on ever, re j 
corner—” i 


agine driving your wife into a bunker 
naving to use your mashie on her— 

Tommy Tucker!” He was silenced by 
itha, but she could not repress the se 


nother. Agatha’s father had suffered under 


Daas would consent to be his wife. This, 
wever, he had not yet been able to per- 
ade her to become. There was nobody 
se—he knew that. It was just that he 
as so mild and insignificant generally; so 
aceful in appearance and so unexcitable in 
tion. 

~ For. the hicty: ninth time, Agatha, ” he 
v vhispered to her late that evening, just be- 
re leaving, ‘ will you— 

“‘ Heaven’s sake, Tommy, are you pro- 
sing to me again?” she cut in. 

He nodded. “Sure am—always will, 
0, until you say the word. Listen, Agatha, 
ar girl, you do care for me a little, don’t 
u?” he pleaded. 

She nodded slightly. 
My Then what is it—”’ he commenced. 

‘Sg Oh, T don't know.” She shook her head. 


“T do—a little, 


me, Tommy. A woman likes to be loved by 
brave man, a hero—one who would go 
rough fire and water for her—” 

“But V’d do that for you, Agatha,” he 


d so on, ad lib, for perhaps half or 
2e-quarters of an hour. The argument 


met ing heroic to oe her into his arms; 


a Ivers spitting oe at ae other left ae ” 


1, years, so it is to be nes that. 


my an he would have to do_ 


eee the. jaw—in fact, anything suggestive of ae 
heroism and romance. fs 


After deciding on this, it came to pass . 


that a few days later Tommy Tucker was 


earnestly engaged in whispered conversation — ‘ 


with one Ignatz the Rat, a low-browed, lan- 


tern-jawed, sweater-clad denizen of the East oS 
There is no need to relate the mental _ 


Side. 
processes that led Tommy to this rendez- 
vous. The reader can imagine them quite oe 
easily. 7 

“Tl leave a little Nid door open about 
twelve-thirty and then you come in,” went 
on Tommy earnestly. “ And I think you’ ae 
better gather together a little of the silver, 
you know—just to make it look O. K. Then 
I come in and cover you with my revolver 
and—” | 

“Nothing doin’!” broke in the Rat. S 
* Ya don’t come at me wit’ ay gat, see! 3 
Didja ever shoot off a gat in— 

“No,” said Tommy. ‘ But there won’t 
be anything i in it. It won’t be loaded.” 
_ “Nix,” declared the Rat. “Half of me — 
frien’s has been croaked wit’ unloaded gats. | 
Hard woikin’, self-respectin’ boiglars dey 
wuz, too—” 

“N onsense,”’ said Tommy. The subject. 
was argued for a short time, and it ended 
by Tommy winning his point. The revolver 
was necessary; it was part of the local color, 
a piece of the atmosphere of romance. oo 

‘‘ When they begin to come downstairs I 
let you go,” said Tommy, going on with the 
plan. 
clear out, and then— 

y Then ya cops off the bimbo, eh?” | 

‘“‘ The bimbo?”’ queried Tommy. ae don’t 
quite understand just what is—”’ ou 

“The bimbo!” repeated the Rat loudly, 


evidently on the theory that shouting would 


help him to understand. 
dame—”’ 
‘Oh, you mean the lady?” | 
“ Sure—that’s what I mean. Don’t ya 
understand English?” The Rat looked at 
Tommy belligerently. : 7 
“Have you got that straight, now?” 
asked Tommy. : ) 
“Veh,” said the Rat. “ But supposin’ 
somethin’ goes wrong—-supposin’ I don’t | 
make me get-away in time—”’ 


‘Fhe Jane, the, . 


“That gives you plenty of time to 


“ Of course you aL us oo Tommy. 
“ YIE see to that.” 

“Now, about the mazuma—” began the 
Lc 
“ How much do you want?” 

The Rat made a rapid calculation. He 
was not sure just how much the traffic would 
bear, but he wanted as much as he could 

_ possibly get. 

“Two hundred berries, kiddo.” 

_ “Two hundred! What makes it so 
high?” — 


“The overhead, see!” explained the Rat, 
sarcastically. ‘‘ Me advertisin’, see, an’ me 


salesmen. That’s me price nd 
“All right, two hundred it is, thes! ” 
agreed Tommy. 


MAT gits it now, too,” cemanded the 


Rat. 


“Now? Why, how do I know you'll ful- 
fill your part of the agreement? How do 


q pa 
_ “Say!” the Rat leaned his ugly face for- 


ward until it was directly in front of Tom- 


my’s. Tommy shrank back. ‘ D’youse 
mean to say ya t’ink I’d cheat ya?” The 
Rat glared at him angrily for this implied 
slur upon his professional honor. “If ya 
do, why—” 

cc No, no! Certainly not,” Tommy added 
hastily. “¢ We'll call it two hundred, in ad- 
vance.” He peeled off the amount from a 
fat roll of bills. 

. “Say,” asked the Rat, “ how comes it 
yowre up there at that time—” 

‘Well, it’s a country home, you know, 
and I’m there for the week- end. There'll 
be nobody home but the old man and a 
couple of women and myself, and two or 
three servants who sleep at the other end of 
the house. You’d better go up there in a 
day or two and plan your—er—get-away. 
Look over the ground.” 

_ “Sure ting,’ promised the Rat. 
kin depend on me, kiddo.” 


“Va 


a 


SATURDAY night, the night to be crowned 
by the visit of Ignatz the Rat to the house 
of the Warrens, found Tommy Tucker en- 
joying himself there hugely in pleasant an- 
ticipafion. He actually basked in the pres- 


ence of Agatha, and. ev re: 
agree with her heartily br 
up the subject of romance and | 
Why shouldn’t he? He intended to s 
her something very soon that would 
her breath away. 
She wanted heroism, did she? Well, she © 
would have it. He would save her and the! | 
whole family from wholesale robbery and 
perhaps murder. True, he would allow the © 
midnight marauder to get away, but there 
would be glory enough and to spare in hay- ~ 
ing stopped the robbery; in having dashed — 
in fearlessly and recklessly to battle for his 
lady. He turned their conversation to rob- — 
bery and murder; he told them in no un- — 
certain terms just how he would behave if a 
robber should come into any house wherein | 
he, Tommy Tucker, was staying. ’ 
The evening wore too slowly away to its. 
conclusion. Suppose Ignatz the Rat should 
not show up? There was nothing to pre- — 
vent him from taking Tommy’s money and — 
failing to carry out his part of the agree- — 
ment. Nothing, decided Tommy; yet he 
had a feeling that Ignatz the Rat was a — 
respectable burglar whose professional — 
pride would force him to fulfill his con- — 
tract. 
At last good nights were Saas and 
fall retired. One by one the bedroom lights — 
were extinguished and the occupants of the — 
house sank into slumber.. Outside a peed fs 
moon shone, casting a wan, yellow. shaft — 
into Tommy’ ’s room. He scrambled out of | 
bed, clad in pink and white silk pyjamas— — 
those with his initial in lavender worked on . 
the left sleeve—he had chosen purposely, | q 
for the impending occasion, 
He put on a gorgeous dressing gown of § 
exotic pattern. Into its pocket he slipped — 
an old revolver he had found at home. On 
tiptoe he stole downstairs, almost holding — 
his breath. No one was stirring. The house 
was wrapped in quiet darkness. He un- 
latched the little side door and stole back © 
into the living room, there to wait, fear- 
fully, in the shadow of the stairs. “| 
He looked at his luminous dialed wrist — 
watch. It was twelve-thirty. It was time ~ 
for the Rat to appear. Suppose he did not | 
come? The thought persisted in Tommy’ s 5 
mind that he was foolish to trust the Fuse 


Tor - began. to lose hope. 
rse the Rat wouldn’t come! Why 


‘ mmy drew his cae ‘sharply here. 
€ was some one in the room. 

mmy saw a dim, shadowy form tiptoe- 
ig cautiously... Then there came the beam 
a dark lantern, making a ghostly little 
le on whatever it happened to alight. 
he Rat had come. 

‘The intruder placed a bag on the floor 
d began to look around for wat he could 
nd. Tommy, breathing heavily, decided 
let him gather together a bit of loot be- 
fore he apprehended him. 


2am of moonlight struck his face. —Tommy 
‘ood petrified. The burglar was not Ignatz 
e Rat! 

Tommy’s knees began to shake and his 
eth rattled so alarmingly he was afraid 
e burglar would hear. He restrained them 
ith difficulty. What should he do? He 
uld not escape upstairs for fear of being 
en by the burglar. 

“Oh, what an idiot I was to start any- 
ing like this,” he muttered to himself be- 
een shivers of fright. He did not dare 


toa pulp. Still it was but a question of mo- 
1ents until he would be discovered. 
nd then! He hesitated to think what 
would happen to him when this desperate 
man found him. He shivered violently and 
ain looked longingly at the stairs: 


ommy caught his breath sharply as an- 
er figure crept stealthily in. 

t was Ignatz the Rat. 

‘he first intruder looked up instantly. 
heard the creak of the door. With vio- 
he threw himself on the Rat. A sharp 


uched terror-stricken in his corner. 
ere was a ae feo, a an of flame, 


_ When the burglar stole past a window a 


tack the burglar for fear of being smashed 


There was a slight creak at the door, and — 


ou just ete ns ey comedies he ce : 
eS close his hands on—Tommy switched on the . 
lights. : 


In the meantime the family had gathered o 
from all parts of the house. a 
‘““What’s going on here?’’ demanded the oe 
doctor from the stairs. oe 
“ What is it?” asked Agatha in a sweet 
and alarmed voice. 
On the floor lay a still, burly figure. 
Mustering all his courage Tommy de- 
clared, ‘Oh, nothing. I shot a burglar.” — 
Holding his revolver carelessly he threw 
his chin in the air and looked at them with 
the kindly arrogance of a knightly protec- 
tor. He was a hero and he meant to act 
the part. ee 
The doctor made a hurried examination 
of the fallen burglar. ‘ Just creased,” he 
announced. “ He’ll be all right in a few 
minutes. Call up the police, ae while 
I bandage him.” 
II. 


Later, as Tommy was making his way © 
to his room, a small, bewitching figure in 
dressing gown, with hair plaited in a thick | 
braid, and eyes shining with worship; met 
him in the hall. 

“Tommy, my hero!” she whispered. 

“Tt was nothing,” he boasted calmly. : 

“You were brave! You saved our lives, 


Tommy. Tommy, dear, ask me for the for- 
tieth time—” oe cS 
“Oh, that.” Tommy waved away the | 


chance to propose with a careless shrug. 
“Tm not sure I want to settle down yet. — 
I’m thinking of a trip to South America. 
There are a couple of revolutions going on 
that I might join in. Life is very dull — 
around here. I’ve stood it as long as I can. be 
And as for marriage, why—”’ ‘ 

“Tommy Tucker,” she almost shrieked. 
“How dare you! Ask me again immedi- 
ately!” : 

He took her in his arms. 

“You brave boy,” she murmured. 

It was still later, of course, when Tommy 
found himself in his own room. Elated, he 
put the revolver down on his table, and 
turned to his bed. There was a smothered 
knock on his door. 

“It’s me,” said Dr. ee entering. 


with the revolver for a minute before turn- — 
ing to Tommy. 


took the doubtful compliment lightly. 


| a moment he continued. 
my, this revolver has no trigger.” 


Oe ated ‘himeelt on sihe be and toyed : 


“Ts this the gun you shot him with, Tom- : 


| oO my?” he asked. 


“c Yes. 9) 
“Some shooting,” commented the older 


: man. 


Tommy 
“Dye 
done much better with that gun. It’s an old 


“Oh, nothing extraordinary.” 


one that—-” 


“ Indeed,” murmured the doctor. After 
“You see, Tom- 


No trigger!” gasped Tommy. “ Why 


—-er—” he stuttered, recovering quickly. 


“‘ Why—you see—I guess the recoil of the 


shot must have blown it away, don’t you 
_ know, Ive known many such cases in my 


--experience—” 


Pe 


“Come, come, Tommy, snap out of it,” 
laughed the doctor. “Think I was born 


yesterday? ae me all about it,” he per- 
as sisted, 


U U 


Tumultuous in its wild delight 
To reach the bay? 


Who cares that on 


I ride my ship of dreams, 
; Careless of wind and rock, to search 
a For pale moonbeams? 


Or that, rebellious as the stream 
That once so gloriously free 

Now breaks itself on man-made walls, 
‘I never reach the sea? | 


low who got shot!” 


A OO UVES TEONS 08 ae 


JHO knows how many thousand years ‘ 
The river hurried on its way, 


asked the doctor. | ie 
“ Two: hundred, uf replied Hele ' 
“M-m-m, seems to be a union rate.” 
“ What do you mean?” | 
“N oe ee that it’s exact 


“Your burglar!” ejaculated tae : 
‘‘ Sure,” affirmed the doctor. “I got tir 
of hearing all this moving picture dop 
about romance and heroism, and I decide 
to put an end to it by becoming a hero m 
self. Same as you did. It cost me anotl 
fifty to fix the cops to let him go. In m 
excitement to-night I guess I forgot to win 
up my watch, so it stopped, That’s 
reason I wasn’t down here to meet nn wh 
he came.” 
They both laughed. ‘“ My eral 2 
tiously remarked the doctor to Tommy. 7 
“Well, some one believes it, anyway,” 
yawned Tommy. 
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ROM the application of the first wheel to mechanics, the 
elimination of friction, through the development of bear- 
ings, was one of the greatest problems confronting man. 


Years ago watchmakers discovered that diamonds, rubies and > 
Jewel Bearings sapphires being the hardest known materials were the best from 


whichto make the bearings for the revolving parts of a watch.. 


For nearly three-quarters of a century Waltham has been in- 
venting and perfecting machines for building and locating 
these most important parts. 


The machine illustrated is the perfected result of the study and 
development related to this very important factor. 


Nowhere else in the world can you find such a machine. Created 

and built at the Waltham factory, it performs a task day after 

day undreamed of, except by Waltham genius. This machine 

locates one bearing (or jewel) with the other so accurately that 

friction the greatest enemy of good time-keeping, becomes a 
minor consideration in Waltham Watch construction. 


‘When you own a Waltham Watch the mechanical perfection 
of its parts insures you accurate time and the lowest possible 
up-keep cost of any watch made today. 

This is one more reason why the Waltham Watch leads every- 
where in true watch value. Buy a Waltham Watch and enjoy 
the pride you will have in its exclusive qualities of service and 
dependability. 

Write for a valuable booklet that is a liberal ‘watch’ educa- 
tion. Sent free upon request. The Waltham Watch Company, 


_ . Golenial Series No. 1420. Waltham, Mass. 
Raised Gold Figure Dial, Solid Gold Case Mak BUSES 5 : 

oe ers of the famous Waltham air-friction quality Speedometers 
ay Cardlogue No. 136. $85.00 f and Automobile Time-pieces used on the world’s leading cars 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 


Where you see this sign they sell Waltham Watches 
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CASH oR CREDIT 
iGenuine Diamonds “treo” 


TEED 
Prices Greatly Reduced \ 


@ We invite comparisons. You will be convinced BYZa4l 
that you can do better with LOFTIS. Our /, 

IMMENSE BUYING POWER for our Chain / 

of Stores and our large Mail Order 

House enables us tomake lower prices by 

than small cuncerns. 


Send for Free Catalog ' 
@ Everything explained. Over 2,000 il-_ .. 
lustrations of Diamond-set Jewelry, 
Pearls, Watches, etc. Any article s 
sent prepaid for Free Examina- / 
tion. Satisfaction guaranteed , 
or money refunded. fy 
BARGAI N Ss Selected from ¥ 
our‘‘Al Best J 
Sellers.’? Diamonds are dazzling, 
blue white, perfect cut. Mount- 
ings are all Solid Gold. Fur- ¢ 
nished at prices given, and up faa 
to any price you wish. a 
Order by Number. 

DIAMOND RINGS: 1—White* Ja 
Gold, ¢100. 2—Yellow Gold, aa 
$50. 3— White Gold, or 
Green Gold with White 
Gold prongs, $75. f\ 
4-—Green Gold, Diamond 423 
set in White Gold, $50. (9 
5 — White Gold, $75. 
G— WEDDING RING: 
Platinum, $25; Green or {ft 
Yellow Gold, $10. 7—}¥ 
WATCH: 17-J., gold fill- 
mm ed, guaranteed 25 years, \ 

$27.50. 8-—Wrist Watch: 
White Gold, 15-J.,$32.50. 
Credit Terms: One-fifth \® 
down, balance divided into 
equal payments within eight 
months. Send for Catalog, 


« Wie yy’ BONDS '\ jVJ 
i © a T 4 € The Old Reliable Credit Jewelers 
: DEPT, A-i39 
108 N. State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BROS.&CO.is53 stores in Leading Cities 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling asha 
of your freckles, as Othine—double strength—is guaran 
to remove these homely spots: re) 
Simply get an ounce of Othine—double_ strength—#| 
your druggist, and apply a little of it night and mori ; 
and you should soon see that even the worst freckles } 
begun to disappear, while the lighter ones have Vani 
entirely. It is seldom that more than one oung 
needed to completely clear the skin and gain a beaui 
clear complexion. & . 
Be sure to ask for the “double strength Othine, as 
is sold under guarantee of money back if it faik 
remove freckles. 


TELL TOMORROW) 
a 1 White’s. Weather Prophet fore- ak 
Ay <a casts the weather 8 to 24 We Seah 

Z hours in advance. Nota 
toy but a scientifically construct 
instrument working automaticali 

Handsome, reliable and everlasting, | 

An Ideal Present } 

Made doubly interesting by the little fig 

of Hansel and Gretel and the Witch who coi 


i 
in and out to tell you what the 
weather will be. Size 61-2 x 7 1-2; | : 


i 
i 
} 


Pe fully guaranteed. Postpaid to any ad- 
UD dress in U. S. or Canada on receipt of 


on Agents Wanted 
David White, Dept. P, 419 E. Water St., Milwauk 


STUDY AT 


Become a_ lawyer. 
men win high positions 
cess in business. and 
Greater opportunities now 
before. Lawyers earn 


$3,000 to $10,000 
We guide you step by step. 3 
at home during spare time 
you records and letters from LaS: 
Fi admitted to the bar in various states. Mo 
according to our Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied. Degre 
conferred, Thousands of successful students enrolle 
easy terms. We furnish all text material, includin 
volume Law Library. Get our valuable 120-page ‘Law 
**Evidence’’ books FREE. Send for them-—W Ww. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 632-L 


L 


BAND CATALOG 


For 57 years these little marchers have led 

band instrument buyers to better quality 

and value! i 
FREE—S84-Page (‘ A 

Pictures, describes, prices everything for 

é the band—from single instrument to complete alll 
equipment, Used by Army and Navy. Sold by leading musie merchants () 
where. Free trial. Easy payments. State ing trarene interested in. | 
for Book today. | 


LYON & HEALY, 57-82A Jackson Blvd., Chic 


axophone 


Become musician so quickly as to 
astound everyone. Learn by playing 
real music,—instead of tiresome “ exer- 
cises.”? You’ll soon become the most 
popular person in your “ set.” 


New Easy Method 


is a revelation. Nothing else like. it 
for thoroughness and rapidity. So sim- 
ple that young and old find it easy 
to play with amazing skill. No “‘trick 
musiec”’—but actual notes, learned 
quickly right in your own home. 


Free Book 


offers this wonderful musical ‘oppor- 
tunity. Send for it today before 
copies are exhausted. You’ll be as- 
tounded, thrilled, fascinated, at this 
easy, rapid way to become a veritable 
master of your favorite instrument. 
Name below the instrument you are 
particularly interested in. 


Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


‘For the Hands 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,25c.everywhere. For samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden,Mass. 


LEARN TO PLAY ANY 
INSTRUMENT 
Piano Mandolin 
Organ Drums and 
Violin Traps 
Banjo Harmony and 
Clarinet Composition 


Flute Sight Singing 


Harp Ukulele 
Cornet Piccolo 
Cello Trombone 
Guitar Saxophone 


Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 


Ride A Ranger 


The finest bicycle ever built: 44 Styles, 
colors, sizes, madein our new factory.SAVE810 to $25 
by Haar GGG: the factory purchase. My" 
Delivered free on approval, express prepaid, for 30 |e 
Days’ Free Trial. 12 MONTHS to PAY, if desired. \Wwa 

ires best quality at factory prices, express iN N 
paid. Lamps, wheels, horns, equipment Wa: 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 726 Brunswick Bldg.. New York City 
Send me your amazing free book ‘*Music Lessons in Your Own Home.’’ This 
does not put me under any obligation. 


INIA WEE ore iota vosa-0'o:s'etolore a olere bis atels iota alate Tererete RCKOSEE SOR IO OC BOI IO 
(PladaenW ricaeidialy) and repairs at unusually low prices. Send No \G 
Money, do business direct with makers. [Write today forfree A\V 
: R Catalog, fac- Sy | 
ADDRESS. co a5 ba oh he's Pea dic ocak e vele leu Maies Sameee we eine we anees Mead<‘:"" Company fory prices an marvel: \ 
ENSTRUMMNT 005 004 5 ceo k oo b S4aSs cd boo oa soe R OER cheep Cum ER TS Dept. c-30,Chicago ane 
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.DOUGLAS 


$700 & $8.00 SHOES | 


ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & $6.00 


W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


| FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


| — YOU CAN ALWAYS 
| SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
| WLDOUGLAS SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing to make the best shoes for the price 
that money can buy. The quality is unsur- 
passed. Only by examining them can you 
appreciate their wonderful value. Shoes 
of equal quality cannot be bought else- 
where at anywhere near our prices. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. W.L. Douglas shoes 
are put into all of our 108 stores at 
factory cost. We do not make one cent 
of profit until the shoes are sold to you. 
It is worth dollars for you to remember 
that when you buy shoes at our stores 


YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the best 
knownshoeTradeMark | 
inthe world. It stands 
forthehigheststandard 
of quality at the lowest 
possible cost. 

The intrinsic value of a 
Trade Mark lies in giv- 
ing tothe consumer the 


|THE STAMPED PRICE 

IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 

UNREASONABLE PROFITS 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
can supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. yes : 
They cost no more in San Francisco than Ssiiier iors | 
they do in New York. Insist upon having | + - 
W.L.Douglas shoes with the name and retail oe 
price stamped on the sole. Do not takea lo Dorraglas 
substitute and pay extra profits. Order = Gresident 2. 
= Bk hoe Co., 
direct from the factory and save money. 140 Spark St. Broc rs io ah _ 


Try this Portable 
Typewriter 10 Days 


FREE 


Now you can buy the famous, 
9-pound National Typewriter di- 
rect from the factory after 10 
’ days’ trial—absolutely free. You 
4 ye | be the judge. Then we give you 
= oa 10 Months to Pay 
10 Mo Same machine as used by 
thousands of doctors, lawyers, 
to Pay bankers, salesmen, students, 
writers and business men ijn 3] 
countries. Every feature of best, 
standard-size machines. 28 keys. 84 characters. Brand 
new—not a rebuilt typewriter. Neat, compact carrying 
case free with every machine. Send today for our 10 
Days’ Free Trial Offer and 10 Months’ Payment Plan. 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CO. 
Dept. 14 F Fond du Lac, Wis, 


Self-Shining 
Shoe Polish 


Requires No Brushing 


Use Whittemore’s Polishing Pastes 


For all kinds of Men's, W. *sand Children’ 
" Black, eect Oe tisid Shecs ; sis . 


} Whittemore Bros., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Diamond Bargains | ZB 


AMONDs 
O 


Send for the most _ 
complete catalog of 
Diamonds and Jew- 
elry ever published 
showing exquisite gifts. (% 
of every description— 
every article a frare 
bargain. 


Anything you select: will 
be sent for FREE ex- 
amination and approval. 
If satisfied, pay only 1/5 
purehase price—balance in 
10 months. Send TODAY 
for catalog No. 822-L. 


SWEET Engagement, 
Ring set with perfectly 
cut, blue-white Diamond. 


rice $45 
Terms: $9 Down—$3.60 @ 
Month 


Solitaires from $25 to 
$1000 


10 
THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


‘W-SWEET INC. 


[650 -1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Uy 


YOU CAN PLAY THE HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


JUST LIKE THE HAWAIIANS! 


ef © ee @ . go Fee Pee ee ee ee ee PO De 


Because Our Native Hawaiian Instructors Will Help You 


Our method of teaching is so simple, 
plain and easy that you begin on a ¢ 
piece with your first lesson. In half an 
hour youcan play it! We have reduced 
the necessary motions you learn to only 
four—and you acquire these in a few 
minutes. Then itis only a matter of 
practice to acquire the weird, fascinat- 
ing tremolos, staccatos, slurs and other 
effects that make this instrument so de- 
lightful. The Hawaiian Guitar plays 
any kind of music, both the mel- 
ody and the accompaniment. 5 
FRE course of 52 
lessons in- 
cludes FREE a beautiful 
Hawaiian Guitar, all the 
necessary picks and steel 
-bar and 52 pieces of Music. 


Our complete 


Special arrangement for lessons if you 
have your own Guitar. 


Just TEAR OUT and Mail Today. 


First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
233 Broadway (Woolworth Building) NEW YORK 


Please send me full information about your 52 easy lessons 
and FREE GUITAR OFFER. 
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The Market Place of theWo 


Does the picture of some colorful 
world city come to thought? Are 
reds, and yellows, and greens—the r 
and. jewels, and noise and dirt of ol 
Bagdad your dream of the Market Place 
of the World? ee 


There is a nearer Market Place. Tt | 
holds -far greater wonders than eyer 
Bagdad held. Its romance and color and 
glory..spread out and out and out, and | 
oe the whole nation, and stream he- | 
yond. 


Do you ask, where is this Market 
Place of the World? Where but in the | 
advertising pages of your favorite Mag- | 
azine or Newspaper! Was ever a more 
absorbing display presented to the on- 
looker than that seen in this great Mar- || 
ket Place? Here are the country’s best | 
wares, wares wrought by countless | 
brains and hands, wares the perfected | 
realization of men’s dreams; wares la- 
bored and loved into being for the good 
of mankind. So glad and proud is the 
man who makes a good thing that he | 
eagerly comes into this great Market | 
Place of the World, and cries aloud his 
wares. : 


Pass through this Market Place wi 
me. What do you hear? What do y 
see? The story of desirable things, mi 
ern wonders. Here are conveniences 
contrivances taking the age-old burde 
of drudgery off woman; home econo 
and economics which have opened 
door to comfort and better living 
the whole family, making America 
greatest home-land of the world. H 
are wares which contribute to pleas 
and recreation; others which speak da 
tiness, cleanliness, loveliness, beau 
and others spreading harmony and 
being, satisfaction and healthful ha 
while still others offer luxury, cult 
self-development, and individual © 
vancement. 


Come to this Market Place—ADVI 
TISING—and find and buy. Bagdad ce 
offer nothing to compare. The ney 
world market, Advertising, gives hop 
and cheer, and helpfulness, comfort, Sa 
isfaction and health with its ware 
seek and buy. 


Business depends upon Advertising. Publications 
depend upon Advertising. Advertising is the bu 
ness barometer. When there is much advertisit 
the nation prospers, wheels hum, hands are busy, 
machines purr and buzz and clank; when there 
little Advertising there are silent wheels, uml 
ployment, hard times, discontent. ae 

Therefore, the League of Advertisim 
Women say: i: 


Let Me ShowYou 
-|the Greatest Selling 


. Plan on Earth! 


My company, largest of its 
kind, is building the largest 
sales organization ever re- 
cruited. Greatest opportun- 
ity in America today for 
canvassers, crew managers 
and district chiefs. Won- 
derful sales plan, opening 
every door before you= 
makes selling EASY. 


Actually !— old-time ‘sales- 
men are amazed. No ex- 
perience necessary — our 3 
plan breaks down sales re- $333 

sistance, even for amateurs. PES 
Anyone can sell our goods—wanted in every 
home. Only two sales a day makes you 


$102 Every Week 


Our beautifully illustrated 16-page book tells 
you all about our marvelous sales plan. In- 
Name Yo°.twocents in a letter asking 
for it! If you make good with 
Your our selling plan you need never 
worry again about your finances! 
OWN Read how other men,!no more 
PAY? capable than you, many of them 
® without experience of any sort, 

have made big, quick money 


easily. Join us in a great and May 
prosperous summer. Write ec Make 
today—NOW! for this amaz- you: 
ing story, free! 
F. A. LOOMIS, Sales Mer. 
Dept. 176 
6 Spring Forest Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 


For Graduations, Anniversaries, etc. 


Here at 60% 
of Market Price 


4 “This absolutely flawless diamond gem 
1/2 — 1/16 ct. at $100 among bargains 
in recent list. Many other big values in our 

lists. Buy HERE! Prices based on loan values 

not market values. This 75 year old diamon 
banking firm has thousands of unpaid loans 
# and other bargains. Must sell NOW. 


Why Pay Full Prices 


Any diamong sent for absolutely free exami- 
nation at our risk. No obligation, No cost to you. 


Send for Latest List 


$29 Describes Diamond Bargains in detail, gives guaranteed | 
loan values. _ Explains unlimited exchange privilege. 


yi Bee Write for list today. ‘ 

re? JOS. DeROY & SONS he teke Building 
Com ae Only Opposite Post Office Pittsburgh, Pa 
es 
-Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years 
with these Artificial Ear en 
Drums. I wear them day and 
night. They are perfectly 


comfortable. No one_ sees 
them. Write me and I will 


tell you a true story, how I f= 
got deaf and how I make you predicated Ear Drum 
hear. Address Pat. Nov. 8, 1908 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 
38 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Does The Socket Chafe Your Stump? 


‘ 


| Ifso, you are NOT wearing 


Buchstein’s Vulcanized 


Fiber which is soothing to 

z your stump, cool, 
Limb neat, light, 
walls not 
* much thicker 


than a silver 
dollar, strong. 


Guaranteed eS Yore: 


, Sold on easy payments to 
) good 
Deople. Send for Catalog today. 


CBachsein Co,, 113 6th St. S. Minneapolis, Minn 
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Increase Your Pay 


Within the next few months! 


Are you sacrificing the best years of your 
life to a routine job, in the thought that you 
must stand in dine for promotion—that you 
can advance only at the shuffling pace of 
the rank and file? The man who depends 
on length of service for advancement 
rarely gets beyond the information desk. 


Why throw away your future in a low- 
pay job, when you can qualify, in a com- 
paratively few months, for a high-salaried 
position as a business specialist? 


Thousands of men with no better start than 
you have doubled and tripled their incomes by 
home-study business training under the LaSalle 
Problem Method. During a period of only three 
months, 1,089 members of LaSalle Extension 
University reported definite salary-increases as 
a result of training under this remarkable method. 
The average increase per man was 56 per cent. 


If ‘‘half as much again’? would look good to 
you within the next twelve months, and if you 
have the stamina to do the work, check the 
training that interests you, sign and mail the 
coupon NOW. It will bring you full particulars, 
together with details of our convenient-Layment 
plan; also your free copy of “Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One.” ‘“‘Get this book,’ said a promt- 
nent Chicago executive, ‘even if you have to pay 
five dollars for it.” We will send it free. 


‘Make your start toward that bigger job TODAY” 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 632-R Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me in- 
formation regarding course indicated below: 


OBusiness Management [Modern Business Corre- 


(Salesmanship spondence and Practice 
Hi t (Modern Foremanship 
Sraaiie nr vateiespaaes and Production Methods 

3 * O)Personnel and Employ- 

D Railway, Accounting and nent Management 
OLaw—Degree of LL. B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law OBusiness English 
OiIndustrial Management OCommercial Spanish 

Efficiency DEffective Speaking 
OBanking and Finance OC. P.A.Coaching 
IS TA UY Rasta Sie oy oe GV li A eR PENG Ree Rr ee RRS seated 
Present Position vege oe ee ee tentanpcastons 
PUGOV ORS sees se roar Aik ee aoe seas 
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from — 
"Hollywood Y 


+x 


By Edgar Rice Burrougl | 


An emotional story of the tragic life 
a famous film beauty, by the author c of 
the illustrious ‘“Tarzan’’ Tales. ~ 


The novel revolves elind Shannon Burke, feces in the 
picture world as Gaza de Lure. 
Under the spell of Wilson Crumb, a prominent director 
one hand, and a drug trafficker on the other, Shannon Bur 
victim to the lure of the ‘‘White Sleep.’’ 
There comes the great tragedy—inevitable of course—sh 
and fell and rose again like a Phoenix from the ashes of he 
only to be plunged again into the dust through lack of resi: 
Intermingled in this wonderful tale of temptation and t 
there is a counter love story, a tale so rich in splendor and sw 
ness that it glows against the background of the darker | dram 
like sunlight against a somber cloud. S| 
In ‘‘ The Girl from Hollywood’’ Burroughs marks the top. note 
in his genius as a story teller. 


The first installment of this great masterpiece is publish ed 


MUNSEY'S 


For June a 
On sale now—25 cents a ec E 


wep ee sae ea ane ce re ET SD eR a ee Se ead 
’ a $ 


Also in this issue 
| Get your copy to- Ten Short Stories 
| day before they | One pais Novelette 


| are all sold out. 


In answering thie advertisement it is desirable that you mention this ‘magazine. 
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Just Lazy Paddlin’ 


UST a lazy stroke or two—and your 
canoe glides through the lily pads. Just 
a once-in-awhile dip of the blade keeps 
you moving over the mirror of water. For 
an “Old Town Canoe’ answers instantly 
to the slightest pressure of the paddle. 


“Old Towns”’ are patterned after original Indian 
models. They are the lightest, speediest, strong- 
est, steadiest canoes made—and the lowest 
priced. “Old Towns’ are $54 up from dealer 
orfactory. Wryrzte for catalog showing all models 
in colors. It zs Sree. 


OLD TOV/N CANOE CO. 
416 Main Street, Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


Old Sown Canoes 


Easiest ofall saxophones to play. 
Has improvements possessed by 
no other make. Beautiful tone, 
. perfect scale. 


Made by world’s largest man- 
ufacturers. Usedand endorsed 
by. most famous soloists and 
orchestras. Youcan learn to play 
@ tunein an hour! 


Write now for FREE BOOK and 
details of Free Trial, Easy Pay- 
ment plan on any Conn instrue 


Awarded 
Highest 
Honors at 


World’s 
Expositions 


649 Conn Bldg, 
Elkhart, Indiana 


High School Course 
in 9 Years | You can complete 


ens pinplified High 

. school Course at home in- 

mide “ard oe neta an re 3 ponohte For entrance to college 
J F is an -six ot i 

8 are described in our Free Bulletin, ‘Send for it Tobay. 


AME 
Dept.HA-5, Drexel oe Se ee HOOL 


CHICAGO 


e= 
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Pay Nothing 


An amazing new offer—wear this GENUINE DIAMOND jor a 
week at our expense—absolutely no risk to you—deposit nothing 
—READ EVERY WORD OF THIS OFFER: 


Send No Money 
Pay No C. O. D. 
Mail the Free Trial Coupon Below 


Just send the coupon below — do not enclose a penny — and we will 
send you on approval at our expense the most beautiful hand engraved 
solid gold ring you ever saw, set witha fine, large, genuine blue-white 
diamond. Pay noething when it arrives, Merely accept the ring and 
wear it for a week at our expense. After a week decide. If you return 
the ring, that ends the matter. You have risked nothing. But if you 
keep the ring, send us only $3.75 a month until you have paid the 
amazingly low price of $38.75 for this regular $50.00 value. The ring is 
an claborate pierced model in solid 14K green gold with a hand en- 
graved white gold top. The diamond is a beauty—extra brilliant, blue 
white, perfectly cut and a remarkably big value. Just mail the cou- 
pon below and enclose finger size. SEND NO MONEY. 


Harold Lachman Co. ber.i227°"chicses 

@® Dept.A227 Chicago 
Send me absolutely free and prepaid, for a week’s trial, the diamond 
ring illustrated and described above. I am to pay nothing when it ar- 
rives. After one week I will either return the ring by registered mail 
and that ends the matter, or I will send you $3.75 each month until 
$38.75 has been paid. i ENCLOSE MY FINGER SIZE, 


Name clewiee ease tlesie 0.cielslels cis\6'co1c'y 0 01610.0\6' 6 00dlve'w Fics case ciclee se eisisio oe o00ee0eseee® 


PGT OSS) orca oisics wos oyiken Wa eaiarsiacinc icicles Gis Goswace Seen. ese@nseouees 
Copyright 1922 Harold Lachman Co. micsypetebahe 


RN MONI 
at HOM NEY 


OU can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time 
writing show cards, No canvassing or soliciting. 
Weinstruct you by our new simple Directograph sys- 
tem, pay you cash each week and guarantee you steady 
work. Write for full particulars and free booklet. 


WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE 


72 Colborne Building Toronto, Can. 


For Everybody 


RADI Don’t be satisfied with 
puttering around with 
Radio. You can earn big money. Learn by mail, 
in spare time, how to design, construct, install, repair, 
maintain, operate, sell and demonstrate complete 
radio outfits. Write for our book, *‘‘How to Learn 
Radio at Home.’’ 
NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, Dept. 1068, Washington, D. C. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


NO MON EY¢ 
DOWN! 


Our determination to this year double our 
sales of the world famous 
Santa Fe Special and Bunn 
) Special Watches prompts 
this matchless offer. 


SantaFe Special | 
Neve 21 Jewel —— 


Adjusted to Positions While other watch dealers are raising their prices, asking you 
; for larger monthly payments, and making payment terms. harder ~ 
Adjustedto Temperature for you to meet, we are offering you our new model Santa Fe 
Adjusted to Isochronism special, He advance in price, no money age easier terms 
: : and smaller monthly payments. WE realize the war is over 
Adjusted to the pecans and in order to double our business we MUST give you pre- 
-Thin Model. All Sizes. war inducements, better prices, easier terms and smaller 
Sealy So ene ee payments. 4 


Without one penny of advance payment let us place in your hands to see, to a to 
inspect, to admire, to approve, a real masterpiece in watch creation. 


A watch which passes the most rigid inspection and measures up to the exacting requirements 
of the great Santa Fe Railway System, and other great American trunk lines. . 


Page Twelve of Our Watch Book. Is of <— 
Interest to You! 


Ask for our Watch Book free—then select the Watch you would like to see, either 
famous Santa Fe Special or the 6 position Bunn Special, and let us explain our easy payme: 


eer —s plan and send the watch express _ 
m\ 1A ANGE : a paid for you to examine. No MMi 


| ¢ Down. 
ae Remember—No money down—easy Pp 


ments buys a master timepiece—a 
Please send prepaid and without obli- Jewel guaranteed for a lifetime at abo 
gation your Watch Book free, explaining your 


half the price you pay for a similar w 
“No Money Down” Offer on the Santa Fe of other makes. No ee do 
Special Watch. ( wonderful offer. 2 


Santa Fe Watch Co. 


A, 
é 657 Thomas Bldg., Topeka, 


In answering this advertisement tt is desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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| Brass Bed 
‘Spring and Cotton Mattress 


| Send the coupon and only $1.00 today and we’ll ship you this complete, 3-piece 
__ brass bed outfit on pero. Nothing so magnificent in a home—nothing adds 
q sOmuch richness and splendor asa luxurious and elegant brass bed. Always 
' Clean and sanitary. See the handsome design and massive construction. 
_ Get this cut price offer. 


¢ tJ 
'30 Days Trial—Easy Payments 
1 Usethis beautiful brass bed set in your home 30 days. If not satisfied, return 
the set and we’ll refund your $1.00 plus any freight or express you paid. 
4 But if, after 30 days, you decide to keep the outfit, start paying the small pay- 
~ ments of only $3.00 a month until the full bargain price of only $34.95 has been 
' Paid. Afull yearto pay. We trust honest people anywhere in the U.S. 


2-inch Post Brass Bed 


Dignified, sturdy and graceful; made in the pop- 
ular 4-post Colonial design, facquered in soft 
dull satiny, rich velvet finish, and relieved by 
ribbon-like bands, burnished bright, as perma- 
nent as _the brass itself. Will not tarnish or 
wear off. Two-inch Colonial posts with hand- 
some extra size 4-inch mounts. The top rails 
and filling rails are 1 inch thick. Height of head 
end 551-2 inches, the foot end 36 inches, Fur- 
nished in full size only, 54x76 in. Complete with 
best quality ball-bearing steel casters. Fitted 
with rigid patented interlocking steel side rails. 


All-Cotton Mattress $m ilestra- 


all-cotton mattress in this outfit, filled with 
clean, sanitary cotton linters to an unusual thick- 
ness. Will keep its shape always. Covered 
with beautiful floral art ticking, deeply tufted, 
with roll edges and round corners. 


H ‘ $ Spring {s made 
Link Fabric Spring Difeaey mete 
fron side rails, with fine mesh, strong link fabric 
body, joined at each end with 26 helical springs; 
will not sag. Weight entire outfit about 226 Ibs. 


Order by No. B6919A. Price for Bed, Spring 
\ and Cotton Mattress, $34.95. 
$1.00 down, $3.00 Monthly. 


VULTULUAELDVOCOAEAENOCeeegEeUEEHONCNCeMEeTeRGeetTeNesseCEs §=No extra charge for credit. No 


“3 i} 
ufaus & Schram, Reg. A227 , W. 35th St., Chicago = discount for cash. No. C. 0. D. 


sed find $1.00. Ship special advertised B-piece Bed Outfit 3 § 
Cut Price! 


3 »Steel spring and cotton mattress. am to have 30 
free trial. If eas the outfit, I will pay‘you $3.00 monthly, 
Rock-bottom 
pricesnow. Low- 
,) est since before 
the war. Sosend 


: aot satisfied, lam to return the outfit Pithin 30 days and you 
the coupon at once with only Free Bargain Catalog? 


i. refund my money and any freight or express charges I 
> U 3-Piece Bed Outtit No. B6919A. $34.95. 
1.00 and we will ship you 3-piece eee 
ae bed, paring: and cotton Shows thousands of bargains in house 


mattress—on 30 days trial. No furnishings, jewelry, silverware, porch and 
risk, no obligation. Money re- lawn furniture, wearing apparel. Send 
funded if not satisfied. coupon today, now ! 


Straus & Schram, RegisterA227 West 35th Street 


The Secret of Being a Convincing Talker 


How I Learned It In One Evening 


By George Raymond > | | ‘ 


fe AVE you heard the news 
about Frank Jordan?” 


This question quickly brought me 
to the little group which had gath- 
ered. in the center of the office,  Jor- 
dan and I had started with the Great 
Eastern Machinery Co., within a 
month of each other, four years ago. 
A year ago, Jordan was taken into 
the accounting division and I was 
sent out as salesman. Neither of us 
was blessed with an unusual amount 
of brilliancy, but we ‘‘ got by *’ in our 
new jobs well enough to hold them. 


Imagine my amazement, then, when 
I heard: 

‘“* Jordan’s just been made Treasurer 
of the Company!’ 

I could hardly believe my ears. But 
there -was the ‘‘ Notice to 4m- 
ployees ’’ on the bulletin board telling 
avout Jordan’s good fortune. 

Now I knew that Jordan was a Ca- 
pable fellow, quiet, and unassuming, 
but I never would have picked him 
for any such sudden rise. I knew, 
too, that the Treasurer of the Great 
Eastern had to be a big man, and I 
-wondered how in the ‘world Jordan 
landed the place. . 


The first chance I got, I walked 
into Jordan’s new office, and after 
congratulating him warmly, I asked 


him to let me ‘‘in’’ on the-details of 
how he jumped ahead so quickly. 
His story is so intensely interesting 
that I am going to repeat it as close- 
ly as I remember. j 


‘Pll tell you just how it happened, 
George, because you may pick up a 
pointer or two that will help you. 


“You remember how scared I used 
to be whenever I had to talk to. the 
chief? You remember how confused 
IT used to be every time I met new 
people? I couldn’t say what I want- 
ed to say when I wanted to say 
it; and I determined that if there was 
any possible chance to learn how to 
talk I was ‘going to do it. 


“The first thing I did was ts buy a 
number of books on public speaking, 
but they seemed to be meant for 
those who wanted to become orators, 
whereas what I wanted to learn was 
not only how to speak in public, but 
how to speak to individuals under 
various conditions in business. and 
social iife. 


‘CA few weeks later, just as I was 
about to give up: hope of ever learn- 
ing how to talk interestingly, I read 
an announcement stating that Dr. 
Frederick Houk Law had just com- 
pleted a new course in business talk- 
ing and public speaking = entitled 
‘Mastery of Speech.’ The course was 
offered on a ‘money back if dissatis- 
fied’ basis, so since I had nothing 
whatever to lose by examining the 
lessons, “I sent. for them and in a 
few days they arrived. I glanced 
through the entire eight lessons, 
and in about an hour the whole 
secret of effective speaking was open- 
ed to me, 

“ For example, I learned why I had 
always lacked confidence, why talking 
had always seemed something to be 
dreaded whereas it is really the sim- 
plest thing in the world to ‘get up 
and talk.’ I learned how to secure 
* complete attention to what: I was 
saving and how to make everything I 
said interesting, forceful and ccn- 


vincing. I learned the art of listen- 
ing, the value of silence, and the 
power of brevity. Instead of being 
funny at the wrong time, I Jearned 
how and when to use humor with 
telling effect. 

“But perhaps the most wonderful 
thing about the lessons ‘were the 
actual examples of what things to 
say and when to say’ them to meet 
every condition. I found that there 
was @ knack in making oral reports 
to my superiors. I found that there 
was a right way and a wrong way 
to present. complaints, to give esti- 
mates, and to issue orders. 


‘Another thing that struck me for- 
cibly was that instead of antagoniz- 
ing people when I didn’t agree with 
them, I learned how to bring them 
around to my way of thinking in the 
most pleasant sort of way. Then, of 
course, along with those lessons there 
were chapters 
on speaking be- 


during the dullest season of the: year,” 
I received a wire from the chief ask-_ 
ing me to return to the home. office,. 
We had quite a long talk in which T_ 
explained how I was able to break 
Sales records—and I was’ appointed 
Sales Manager at. almost twice my’ 
former salary. I know that there was. 
nothing in me that ‘had changed ex- 
cept that I had acquired the ability to” 
talk where formerly I simply used” 
‘‘ words without reason.’’ I can never 
thank Jordan enough for telling me 
about Dr.. Law’s Course in Business 
Talking and Public Speaking. ; : 


So confident is the Independent 
(Corporation, publishers of ‘‘Mastery 
of: Speech,’’ Dr, Law’s: Course in» 
Business: Talking and Public Speak-— 
ing, that once you have an opportu- 
nity to see in your own home how | 
you can, in one hour, learn the se- 
eret of speaking and how you ‘can 
apply the  prin- 
ciples of effect- 


fore large audi- . ive speech un- 
ences, and on } der all condi- 
how: to find ma- al tions, that they. 
terial for talk- ? are. willing to» 
ing and speak- for Dr. Law’s course, “‘‘ Mastery — of send you the 
ing. Speech’’—and remember no one was asked Courseon free 
‘‘ Why, I got to decide ‘until he had five days to ex- trial. : 
ae BeCREL the amine the course in his own home, And for.a short | 
Very first eve- Until the Independent: Corporation pub- time only, this 
ning AHA aire lished its. famous personal development. famous — course,” 
eee h t courses, where could any one ‘buy similar that has “been” 
ne y Soicr hagas . courses for less than $15 to $757 sold 46.7 ore 
Pate es poy Q Because we want to add two hundred than 100.000 
bea es Sead Sansa Ol thousand more names to our list, of satis- people at $5 
ply all of the fied customers at an early date, we are 


principles and 
found that my 
words were: be- 
ginning to have 
an: almost’ mag- 
ical effect upon 
everybody 
to whom I 
spoke. It seemed 


making a 


SPECIAL PRICE $] 95] "2 « 


(Regular Price $5.00) 


Others Sell for $15 to $75 


each, is offered? 


to you for only. 


no 
money; just put 
your name -and- 
address on the 
coupon, or send 
a letter if you. 


that I got things Act quickly as this special opportunity prefer. The 
done instantly, may be open for only a short time. Many course will be: 
where formerly, purchasers have.written letters similar to mailed to you. 


as you know, 
what I said 
‘went in one 
ear and out of 
the other.’ I be- 
gan to acquire 
an executive 
ability that surprised 


recently wrote: 


me. I 


- smoothed out difficulties like a true 


diplomat. In my talks with the chief 
I spoke clearly, simply, convincingly. 
Then came my first promotion since 
I entered the accounting department. 
I was given the’ job of answering 
complaints, and I. made good. From 
that: I was given the job of making 
collections. When Mr. Buckley re- 
signed I was made Treasurer. Be- 
tween you and me, George, my salary 
is now $7,500 a year and I expect it 
will be more. from the first of the 
year. 

“ And I want to tell) you sincerely 
that I attribute my success solely to 
the fact that I learned how to talk 
to people.’’ 


BS AES ae 


When Jordan finished, I asked~him 
for the address of the publishers of 
Dr. Law’s course, and he gave it to 
me. I sent for it and found it to be 
exactly as he had stated. After study- 
ing the eight simple lessons I began 
to sell to people who had: previously 
refused to listen to me at all. After 
four months of record-breaking sales 


THE MUNSEY PRESS, NEW YORE 


Robert P. Downs, of Detroit, Mich., who 


“TL. can’t. see how you ask so. little, 
while others with far inferior courses get 
from $20 to $60 for theirs.’’ 


at once, and) 
$1.95. (plus: post-. 
age) to the post-. 
man. will make 
-it -yours. Then 
if you are not! 
fully satisfied in 
every particular, you may return it 
within five days: after its receipt, and | 
your money. will be immediately re-: 
funded. If more convenient, you may re- 
mit with coupon, but this is not necessary. | 


Independent Corporation _ 


Dept. L-336, 22 West 19th St., New York | 
‘Independent Vorporation. 
Dept. L-336, 22 West 19th St., New York. 


«qh Ou may send me Dr. Law's | course, 
Mastery of Speech,’? in 8 lessons. TI will 
pay the postman. only, $1.95 (plus postage) | 
on arrival. If I am not satisfied with. it,’ 
I have the. privilege of returning it to you. 
within five days after its receipt. You are 
to return. my money at once if I return the 
course within this time: a 
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If Only One Man Had Jumped 


fo Such Amazing Earnings 


_ but Hundreds Have Done It! 


7 HEN a man steps from a $50 a month 
job as a farmhand to a position that 
paid him $1,000 the very first month— 

was it luck? 


When another man leaves a job on the Capi- 
tol Police Force at a salary of less than $1,000 
a year and then in six weeks earns $1,800—is 
that luck ?: 

Probably the friends of Charles Berry of Winterset, 
AB lowa, and of J.  P. Overstreet of 
Denison, Texas—the two men men- 
tioned above—call them lucky. But 
then there is F.. Wynn of Portland, 
Ore., ‘an ex-service man who earned 
$554.87 in one  week—and George W. 
‘Kearns of Oklahoma City, whose 
earnings went from $60 a month to 
$524 in two weeks. And C.. W. 
Campbell of Greensburg, Pa., who 
quit a-clerking job on the railroad 
to earn $1,562 in thirty days. 

There is nothing exceptional about 
these men. They live in all parts 
of the country—they had been en- 
gaged in all kinds of work. Many 
_—F. Wynn, Port- pad been clerks, bookkeepers, me- 
land, Ore. chanics. Some had already achieved 
successful places in the business world. 


No Limit to the Opportunities 


And then in one swift stroke, they found themselves 
making more money than they had ever dreamed possible. 
The grind of routine work—the ‘constant struggle to obtain 
even a Slight increase in earnings—the discouraging 
drudgery of blind-alley jobs—all this was left behind for 
careers of immediate and brilliant success. And great 
as are their earnings to-day, they are looking forward to 
increasing them constantly—in fact, there is no limit to 
the amounts they may earn—only 
their own efforts can determine ‘that. 


The remarkably quick success of 
these men sounds like luck—the 
sheerest kind of luck. But of course 
it cannot be that—not when hun- 
dreds have found the way to such 
amazing good fortune—ali through 


“‘Last week my earn- 
ings amounted to 
$554.37; this week 
will go over $400.’’ 


the same method. There must be a 
definite, practical, workable plan be- 
hind their sudden jumps to big 
earnings. - ; 
“I had never earned The Back-Bone of 
.. more than $60 a = 
month. Last week IL Business 


cleared $306 and this 
week  $218.’? — Geo. 
W. Kearns, Okla- 
homa City. 


And there is. In the first place 
they discovered a vital fact about 
business. They discovered that the 
big money is in the Selling end of business. Salesmen 
are the very life blood of any concern—upon them depends 
the amount of profits made. 

And for the men who are in the ‘‘Star’’ class—who 
are Masters of Salesmanship—there is practically no limit 
to their earnings. 

And that is how the men whose pictures you see and 

“hundreds of others like them, found the way to their 
present magnificent incomes. They all are Master Salesmen 
now ! 


»Dept. 2-G 


New Way to Enter This Field 


Yet previously they had no idea of becoming Sales- 
men—many didn’t even think it possible to do so.. But 


_they learned of an amazingly. easy way by which any 


man can quickly become a Master Salesman—and in 
his spare time at home! re : 


Secrets Only Master . 
Salesmen Know 


Salesmanship is not a natural gift — 
—it is an art and science that is 
open to. any man. There are funda- 
mental rules and principles that any- 
one can put into practice—there are 
Secrets of Selling that put any man 
who knows them into the ‘“Star’’ 
class. 


The, proof of this is in the wonder- 


“Phesvery first’ 
month I ‘earned 


men’s Training Association. Step by step—in their spare 
time at home—they were taken through every phase of 
Salesmanship. Every underlying principle of sales strat- 
egy was made as simple as A-B-C. 


Sales problem is solved. 


Startling Proof Sent Free 


Whether or not you -have ever 
thought of becoming a Salesman, you 
should examine the facts about the 
tremendous possibilities for big earn- 
ings in this fascinating field. Read 


are doing. Let us tell you about. our 
Elective system that enables ‘you to 
sell any line or proposition. 
mail the coupon below. 
you by mail the whole wonderful 
story, and in addition a great Book 
““Modern Salesmanship’’: and full par- 


“‘After ten years in 
the railway mail ser- 
vice I decided to 
make a change ... 
My earnings during 
the past thirty days 
were more than 
$1,000.’’—W. Hartle, 


hi 5 wile E REE 
cee of Salesmanship Training and Free 
Employment Service of the N. S. T. A. 


Right now—tear off the coupon and mail it to-day. It 
costs you nothing to do .this—it obligates you in no way. 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


oe ee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee eee 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 


It will bring 


‘ Please mail me Free Proof that I can become a Master Salesman — 


and qualify for a big money position. Also send your illustrated — 


Book ‘‘Modern Salesmanship’’ and particulars of membership in — 


your association and its Free Employment Service. 


é This is all 
free of cost or obligation. a 
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Thru the National | 
Demonstration Method every form of 


the extraordinary stories of others and .. 
see how easily you can do what they ~ 


Simply — 


4 


re 
: 


py 
vy 


ful success achieved) by men .who, $1,000. I. was for 
without any previous Selling experi- ™merly a Ein dore ts _ 
ence, have suddenly become Master eel pele Wey sel fe 

. Salesmen thru the National Sales- ; fe 


‘ 


ticulars about the remarkable system 
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** They got it all!’ he managed to say, and sank into a chair. 


And Now Their Cashier Carries a Colt 


ATURDAY A.M. Pay day! Ateleven 

o'clock precisely, methodical John 
Morse, cashier for Keith & Company, 
took the small, black bag in which: he 
Carried his payroll and hurried over to 
the Merchants’ National Bank. 


“One hundred and fifty tens, one 
hundred and fifty fives, one hundred twos 
and fifty ones this time, please.” 


E There you are, Jack,” said the teller 
as he placed the various piles of green- 


backs under the wicket, ‘twenty-five 
hundred dollars.” 


John Morse dropped the package into 
the black bag as he had dorie on a hundred 


Saturday mornings before and left the 
bank, | 


Five minutes later, breathless, speech- 
less, pale and disheveled, he burst into 
Mr. Keith’s office minus the bag. 


“They got it all!’ he managed to say, 
amd sank into a chair. “I did my best 
tO Save it, but they got it all!” 


————— 


“Only last night when I read about that 
Everett robbery,” said Mr. Keith, glumly, 
“T was thinking ‘it might happen to us.’ 
It might happen to anyone—owce. But 
we’ll take no chances again. Here, John, 
run over to Stevens’ right now and get the 
best Colt revolver they carry. Hereafter 
you and the payroll will come back to- 
gether—safe.”’ 


The newspapers are full of stories of 
payroll robberies. It happens every day— 
everywhere. Yet you need not fear. You 
can go and come in safety protected by a 
trusty Colt. 


A Colt revolver may save your money 
and your life. A small investment for a 
great protection. Your dealer will gladly 
show you various models of Colt’s revol- 
vers and automatic pistols. 


If you write to the Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Mfg.Co., Hartford, Connecticut, they 
will send you free “The Romance of a 
Colt,” an interesting book giving the his- 
torical details of the World’s Right Arm, 


In answering this advertisement it is desiratle that wou mention this inaqgazine. 
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FIVE CONTINUED STORIES _— | 
The Gun-Fanner. . . . So) Kenneth Perkins® = 321 | 


A Four-Part Story — Part ou 


His Third Master <2 2 oo Max Brand = 369 | 


A Six-Part Story — Part Two 


The Unconquered Savage. - . . . Richard Bary. . . . . 396° 
A Four-Part Story — Part Three ce, 


Brass Commandments . . . . . . Charles Alden Seltzer . . 422 | 
A Six-Part Story — Part Four . : ae 


The Further Adventures of Zorro . . Johnston McCulley . . . 445 | 


A ‘Six-Part Story — Part Six 


ONE NOVELETTE | 
Jen Seconds: 100 Soon” 300.7 34) Gardner Weeks Wood . . 338 | 


SIX SHORT STORIES 


The Code. of the Ranch... ... .: Richard Nygren =~ 2. 388 | 
A Run for His Love . ... . . ‘George M.A. Cain . 2; 419 


The Girl in the Blue Sedan . . . . Appleton Wayne. . . . 440 | 


Mr. Markey Meets Her Family. . . Cora Schilling Lawson . . 460 
Speed, ‘Pep and Class -. .°:,)°,%, 2 James W Egan 2 467 | 
Ignorance Is Blisterng °° 3: *..*. 2.) Flugh Addison; 9 476 | 


A MAP showing the location of the accumulated gold of an African warrior tribe is 

stolen from the safe of an American trader. How the thieves ally themselves 

with the enemy and, on their quest of treasure, kidnap the American’s daughter and 
destroy the trading post are but a few of the incidents in 
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a five-part serial of adventure, romance, and mysticism by 


THOMAS H. GRIFFITHS and ARMSTRONG LIVINGSTON 


The initial installment will appear next week. 
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“ALWAYS felt you had ft in you to get 
| ahead. But for a time I was afraid your 
hatural ability would be wasted because you 
had never trained yourself to do any one thing 
ck Ge I was afraid you would always be 


ae couldn’t help ee notice the differ- 
nce in your works =: 

ie 
re money—more comforts—more of every- 
ig worth while. ‘Tom, those hours you 
Deus ae i C. S. course were the best in- 


a row hee wae Are you always going 
to work for a small salary? Are you 
oe waste your natural ability all your 
Or are you going to get ahead in a big 
? It all depends on what yor do with 
spare time. 


Pessetnity is here—this time in the form 
: It may seem 


‘Think what this last fiona means! 


’d Make Good” 


for promotion right now in the I. C. S. way. 


Let us tell you what we are doing for them 
and what we can do for you. The way to 
find out is easy. 


coupon. It won’t cost you a cent or obligate 


you in the least, but it may be a first step 
Don’t lose _ 


toward a bigger, happier future. 
a minute. Mark this coupon and get it into 
the mail right now. 


es a 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Bsx 2142-C, Scranton, Penna. * 


Without cost. or obligation, please send me full information about. 
the subject before which I have marked an X in the list below: 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


(Business Manaf®ement z (J Salesmanship 
{_jIndustrial Management ( Advertising 
LjPersonnel Organization [Better Letters 
[| Traftic Management {] Foreign Trade 
LiBusiness Law LJStenography and Typing 
LIBanking and Banking Law LJ Business English 
- (J Accountancy (including C.P.A.) [) Civil Service’ 
Lj Nicholson Cost Accounting ‘ ()Railway Mail Clerk 
L) Bookkeeping LJCommon School Subjects ~ 
L]Private Secretary : (High School Subjects 
CiBusiness Spanish [J French  [JIllustrating CL) Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


{) Electrical Engineering O Architect 

T] Blectric Lighting {) Contractor and Builder 
Lj Mechanical Engineer (Architectural Draftsman 
T] Mechanical Draftsman {J Concrete Builder 

{]} Machine Shop Practice (J Structural Engineer 

i_] Railroad Positions {JPlumbing and Heating 


T1iGas Engine Operating (0 Chemistry 
{_] Civil Engineer [J Pharmacy 
{jSurveying and Mapping LJ Automobile Work 
_ LjJMine Foreman or Wngineer LJ Navigation 
Steam Engineering (J Agriculture and Poultry — : 
Wireless [J Airplane Hugines: (J Mathematics 
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Persons residing in “Gandde should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 


Just mark and mail this — 
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i the home, office, farm, or person; : Te nae ae a 
7 to offer, or seek, an ee busi- Munsey’s Magavine (= $1.50 oubiee as 
G ness opportunity, or to suggest a ‘Avdosve listers ae $4.00 
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AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


AGENTS — EARN $50 TO $100 A WEEK SELLING 
MARQUETTE TIRE TOOL. Simple demonstration sells it. 
Removes tires in a jiffy. Every owner wants it. Thousands 
in use. Exclusive territory going fast. Agent’s sample $1.25, 
retails at $2.50. Write for full particulars or send $1.25 for 
sample and particulars. MAKQUETTE MFG. CO., Dept. E, 
218 S. Wabasha Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


$1.95 FOR. MADE-TO-ORDER PANTS—Special 30-day 
offer to prove our marvelous values in made-to-measure 
tailoring. Agents Wanted. Earn $30 to $35 Extra Every Week, 
taking orders for our high-class, made-to-measure clothes. 
No experience necessary. Write for samples today. THE 
PROGRESS TAILORING CO., Dept. F-104, Chicago, 


INSYDE TYRES—Inner Armor For Auto Tires. 
mileage, prevents 90% of all punctures and blowouts. Thousands 
in use. Tremendous demand. Big sales. Liberal profits. Details 
free. AMERICAN ACCESSORIES CO., B-101 Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. Soaps,’ Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Carnation Co., 
206 Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 


Doubles 


Sales Agents, Men or Women. $200 a3 month. Year round 
position. No layoffs. Take orders for Jennings New Style 
Hosiery. Written guarantee of satisfaction or new hose free. 
Write for outfit, Jennings Mfg. Co., Dept. 209, Dayton, Ohio. 
SETS NED BREET SRL ERS SEATS SRA OS Ee NSN cP Ne aly aA STA Bont 


SALES AGENTS WANTED in every county to give all or 
spare time’ Positions worth $750 to $1500 yearly. We train the 
inexperienced. Novelty Cutlery Co., 77 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


AGENTS, $60 TO $200 A WEEK. Free Samples. Gold Sign 
Letters for Store and Office Windows. Anyone can do _ it. 
Big demand. Liberal offer to general agents. Metallic Letter Co., 
431H N. Clark St., Chicago. 


BIS SE ERE a ae a aS wl eae a ee Meade nn 
AGENTS $8 A DAY. Take orders for Blue Ribbon Cutlery 
Set. Stainless stesl Aluminum handle. Guaranteed.’ We deliver 
and collect. Pay you daily. Big demand. Easy to take orders. 
No capital needed. Write for sample outfit. PARKER MFG. CoO., 
306 Awl Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


LIVE AGENTS MAKE $10 DAY SELLING EUREKA 
STRAINER and Splash Preventer for every water faucet. Takes 
on sight. Widely advertised and known. Get details _ today. 
A. D. Seed Filter Company, 73 Franklin, New York. 


MICHIGAN FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


LAND OPPORTUNITY! 20, 40, 80 ac. tracts near hustling 
city in Michigan. $15 to $35 per acre, very easy terms. 
Write today for big FREE booklet giving full information. 
SWIGART LAND CO., Y-1245, First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


_MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED BY 48 COMPANIES; $10 TO $500. 


EACH PAiD FOR PLAYS. No correspondence course or ex- 
perience needed; details sent free to beginners. Sell your ideas. 
Producers League, 388 Wainwright, St. Louis, Mo. 


AUTHORS—MANUSCRIPTS 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ,;ARE WANTED for 
publication. Good ideas bring big money. Submit Mss., or write 
Literary Bureau, 110, Hannibal, Mo. 


FREE TO WRITERS—a wonderful little book of money 
making hints, suggestions, ideas; the B C of. successful 
Story and Movie-Play writing. Absolutely free. Send for your 
copy new! Just address Authors’ Press, Dept. 19, Auburn, N. Y 


REAL ESTATE—FLORIDA 


“FLORIDA’’—wWrite for 
homes, farms, groves, 
Sent postpaid. Florida Investment ‘Company, 


Booklet containing large list of 
hotels and stores of all kinds for sale. 
Tampa, Florida. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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Clas sified , 


The Purpose of this Department 


is to put the reader in touch imme- 
diately with the newest needfuls for 


It will pay a housewife or business 
man equally well to read these 
advertisements carefully. 
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July 15th Argosy-Allstory Forms Close June 17th. 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED _ 


cw egg ENGORE «penn ES TR Go a ag nee eg eee 5.55 eb oY 
$195 EARNED BY SCHLEICHER in FIRST TWELV 
HOURS. Self-selling proposition establishes new money-makin 
_records. Automatic hot or cold running water bath equipme 
without plumbing or waterworks, only $7.50.. Exclusive ter 
ritory. Investigate. Send no money. Terms. Write toda 
ALLEN MFG. CO., 671 Allen Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN—Make sparkling glass nam 
plates, numbers, checkerboards, medallions, signs; big illustrated — 
book FREE. E. PALMER, 500 Wooster, O. ; 


AE are 
' WANTED—Tailoring Sales Agents. Big profits every day- 

$75.00 to $150.00 weekly. Our big All Wool line sells’ itsel 
Satisfaction or money back guarantee. Get into this profitabl 
business today, without a penny’s investment. Write for full partic 
ulars, giving your experience as salesman or tailor’s sales agen 
Mr. Abe R. Anderson, Sales-Manager, Lock Box 483, Chicago 
FEB eae ES REE le IRC Bie VE etek Te ees a ee ei 


WE START YOU in business, furnishing everything. Men anc 
women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly operating our ‘‘New S$ 
Specialty Candy Factories’? anywhere. Opportunity lifetime 
booklet free. W. HiHyer Ragsdale, Drawer 93, East Orange, N. J, 


MAKE 600% PROFIT. FREE SAMPLES. Lowest priced — 
Gold Window Letters for stores, offices. Anybody can do it. 
Large demand. Exclusive territory. Big future. Side line, 
Acme Letter Co., 2800 F Congress, Chicago. Ne 55, 


$10 WORTH OF FINEST TOILET SOAPS, perfumes, toilet 
waters, spices, etc., absolutely free to agents on our refund — 
plan. Lacassian Co., Dept. 614, St. Louis, Mo. : Npilpes = 


AGENTS—Gur Soap and Tcilet Article Plan is a wonder. Ge 
our Free Sample Case Offer. Ho-Ro-Co, 137 Locust, St. Louis, Mo, 


4 


AGENTS—FREE TRIAI OFFER. HARPER’S COMBINA: 
TION BRUSH SET AND FIBRE BROOM. Consists of ° k 
parts, has ten different uses. It sweeps, washes and dries 
dows, scrubs and mops floors, and does five other things. O 
100% profit. Write for our free trial offer. Harper Brush Wor 
Dept. Y, Fairfield, Iowa. 5 


SE! L HOLMES TIRES AND TUBES. No capital. requir 
$100 -weekly income. Price selis them; quality gets reorde | 
HOLMES RUBBER CO., 1500 W. 15th, Dept. A, Chicago. | 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS. WRITE FOR. FREE ILLUSTRATED GUI 
BOOK and record of invention blank. Send model or sket 
and description for our opinion of its patentable natu 
Free. Highest References. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Tern 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 762 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. If you have an invention write for our Gui 
Book, ‘‘How To Get A Patent.’ Send model or sketch an 
description, and we will give our opinion as to its patentable ~— 
nature. Randolph & Co., 630 F, Washington, D. C. we 


PATENTS. BOOKLET FREE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. 
BEST RESULTS. Promptness assured. Send drawing or 
model for examination and opinion as le 


to _ patentability. 
Watson E. Coleman, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C, 


PATENTS PROCURED—TRADE MARKS REGISTERED— 
A comprehensive, experienced, prompt service for the protection 
and development of your ideas. Preliminary advice gladly fur- : 
nished without charge. Booklet of information and form for 
disclosing idea free on request. Richard B. Owen, 68 Gwen 
Bldg., Washington, D. C., or 2278-J Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. 


SONG POFMSWANTED 


SONG WRITERS—If you have song poems or melodies write — 
me immediately. I have absolutely the very best proposition to 
offer you. Act now and be convinced. RAY HIBBELER, D-14' 
4040 Dickens Ave., Chicago. : Pap 


GOOD SONGS AND SONG POEMS WANTED. The Gro 
West. offers big opportunities. Write today. Sunset Melody 
Pub. Co., Music-Art Studio Building, 233 So. Broad 
Los Angeles, Calif. : ; r 


Classified Advertising continued on page 6. 
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Stevens “Visible 
Loading” repeat- 
ing rifle (price 
$15) bas the same 


accuracy found 
in model 4x4, 
pictured below 


Get This esudertal Ring. If You Can Tell| Ti ® 

rom a Genuine Diamond Send It Back || h b h d 
These amazing, beautiful CORODITE diamonds posi- io} gun | e€ In A 
tively match genuine diamonds in every way—same glitter, flash i 


and dazzling play of living rainbow fire. They, alone, stand the diamond 
tests, including the terrific acid test. Even lifetime diamond experts 

An amusing incident in the history 
of American marksmanship 


need all their experience to see any difference. Prove this yourself. 
WearaCorodite Diamond 10 DAYS FREE | 
Make this test. Yourisk nothing. Wear agenuine Corodite and a diamond 
side by side on the same finger for 10 days. If youor your friends can tell 
the difference, return the Corodite. You won't be out a single penny. If 
NCE when picked teams, 
representing various national 
armies or guardsmen, metat Bisley, 
England, to shoot for the Palma 
Trophy, the United States team 


you decide to keep the ring, the price printed herefs all you pay. Noin- § 
staliments. Remember, only Corodites have exactly the same cutting as 
was furnished with Stevens barrels, 
When the American team won 


genuine stones. 

No. 1— Ladies’ Tiffany Style 14K Gold S. Ring .. . 

No. 2—Gents’ Heavy Belcher 14K Gold S. Ring . . 

No. 3 —Gents’ Massive Hexagon Platinum Finished. . 

No. 4— Ladies’ Carved Platinum Finish . ,..,. ... .. . $3.96] 

All stones 1 caratsizeand the mountings are beauties of the very latest 
the Trophy, however, there was 
bitterness expressed. The English 
claimed that it was not the man 
behind the gun—but the gun be- 
hind theman which carried victory. 
In this brief incident is packed 


design. Gold or the popular white platinum finish. Unqualified 20-year guar- 
antee.- Handsome art leather velvet lined case free with each ring. 

one of the big secrets of Stevens 
Success—dccurdcy. 


K ight ath . Just d 
SEND NO MONEY foee your money right at home. Just send your 
as shown by strip of paper fitting end to endaround finger joint. Your ring 
The secret is in the barrel 
Stevens usesa special process, slow 


willcome by return mail. When ring arrives deposit amount shown with 

postman. If you decide not to keep ring after 10 days’ wear, send it back 
scraping system of rifling, remov- 
ing less than the 30th part of a 


and your money will be immediately returned. Send today, 
thousandth of an inch with each 


E. RICHWINE CoO. 
333 South Dearborn Street, Dept. 151, Chicago, Ill, 

pass of the rifling cutter. 
It’s a slow method of drilling a 


We are sole importers of Corodite Gems for the United States 
barrel; it takes long, painstaking 


(W777) Rig FREE 
work. But when it’s finished the 


a 
barrel is accurate. No flaws, no 


oh PWG, Catalog 
SS) \\ of g t 
PRICES a at 
protruding hard spots, 
Stevens manufactures @ come 


on complete line of high grade z\ 
nationally known band and orchestra 
instruments before buying. Big FREE 
catalog sent on request. Easy payment 
plan---PLAY WHILE YOU PAY, FREE 
plete line of small bore rifles and 
shotguns of every description. 
Ask at your dealer’s, or write for 
the interesting catalog describingin 
detail our complete line. Addresss 


lesson certificate with each instrument. 
Musicians Earn Big Pay. Learn to play from 

J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Stevens No. 414 Ideal Dept. C118, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


U2 CN ep) 


Cc 


Jenkins’ Band and Orchestra Books. First violin 
or cornet parts FREE. Our 44 years in business 
is your guarantee of reliable service, Post card 
brings BIG FREE CATALOG, , » 
J. W. JENKINS SONS’ MUSIC CO. ) 
915 Jenkins Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. g ey A 
(oNe Pa Move Ven cvel( veer Cy CMCVeICeM Ve Kevont RCVey of ees US 


Acc 


Poe” Do” ie OA SAS sok? Hohe Cae he | 
DOV. 


ECOME AN EXPERT 


OUNTAN 


tive Accountants command big salaries. Thousands of firms * Armory” Model—used Owned and operated by the Savage 

heed them. $8000 st u0e rose, Wet ee ae faely se ig by aioe every indoor Arms Corporation, Emecutive and Eax- 
’ O < * * < < wv . 

grave tite tor Cc. P - examinations or executive accounting posi- or outdoor rifle team— port Offices: 50 Church Street, New York 


tions Knowledge of bookkeeping unnecessary to begin The course 


i th r | supervision of William B. Castenholz, A. M., designed particularly for 

c. under osmier Comptroller and Instructor, University of Illinois; such service. Retail price The famous Bievens Guarantee 
also former Director of the Illinois Society of C P A ‘s, and of the ncladi 9 

National Association of Cost Accountants. He is assisted by a large including bax, Every firearm turned out by J. Stevens 


Arms Co. has attached a tag carrying 
the Stevens guarantee. This tagis your 
insurance for Stevens quality and work- 
manship. Read carefully this guarantee. 


f C.P.A.’s, including members of the American Institute of Ac- © 
ae Low tuition fee—easy terms. Write now for information. $23 59 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 632-H, Chicago 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


THE GREATEST ALL-FICTION MAGAZINE 
¥ IN THE COUNTRY IS THE 


ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WEEKLY 


Out Every Thursday—Ten Cents 


In’ answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


Classified Advertising continued from page 4, 


HELP WANTED 


_ Make Money At Home. ‘You can earn from $1 to $2. an hour 
in your spare time writing show cards. Quickly and easily learned 


ade Regular'22°ValueNow 
25Cal.Only 4 oO by our new simple “‘Instructograph’’ method. No canvassing or 
= soliciting. We teach you how and guarantee you steady work at 


: exes. 
Ete 5 : e home and pay cash each- week. Full particulars and booklet free. . 
American Show Card School, 202 Ryrie Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


ARGOSY-ALLSTORY—ADVERTISING SECTION. 
High 


High Automatics 


oe 


a ——_— 
: SR, ies MEN—AGE 17 TO 45. EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY. 
SMAAK RRA) LAY Travel; make secret investigations, reports. Salaries; expenses, 
25 Cal A\\ RS NY / A American Foreign Detective Agency, 320, St. Louis, Mo. 
e oS Sem AW ? BERT EL 
< Ni oo \\ DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. BE A_ DETECTIVE. 
TO . - Great demand everywhere. Excellent opportunities for travel. 
SRN | Fascinating work. Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. 
a a Write, American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, New York. 
Cartridges 


SELL US YOUR SPARE TIME. YOU CAN EARN FIFTEEN 


Awarded first’prizea 
prizeall over Europe TO FIFTY DOLLARS WEEKLY: writing showeards af home 


Positively the finest auto- 


. No canvassing. Pleasant, profitable profession, easily, quickly 
spore Seca pe ed es \ in learned by our simple graphic block system. Artistic~ ability 
Steel. Inlaid hardwood perfect : unnecessary. We instruct you and supply you work. WILSON 
grip handle. Safety lever makes 83 Sec- METHODS, LIMITED, 64 East Richmond, Toronto, Canada. 
ager preeeae impossi- al 
ble. Lig weight. 5 BE A RAILWAY TRAFF!C INSPECTOR! $110 to $250 
25cal. regular $22.50 850 onds| monthly, expenses paid after three moriths’ spare-time study. 


value. Nowonly . 


32 cal. same as above only more powerful; shoots 
standard ammunition, 


Splendid opportunities. Position guaranteed or money refunded. 
Write for Free Booklet CM-30. Stand. Business Training Inst., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


$27.50 value $§ 1 ] 35 bag Nirepat dl Aan Pea ers Mirae te heen ie de GN ee aS 
now only ° F ° e —— YOU READ THESE LITTLE ADVERTISEMENTS. Perhaps 
ZEN : you obtain through them things you want; things you might 


never have known about if you had not looked here. Did -it — 
ever strike you other people would read your message—that 
they would buy what you have to sell; whether it is a bicycle 
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' CHAPTER I. 


THE COMING OF THE HERD, 


“s~@ YOU marry Nan Harvess, and half 


of that herd is yours!” ‘Those 


were the words that rang in Saul 


Meakin’s ears as the herd was brought 
down out of the mountains. 
—Meakin and the owner—rode ahead, 
keeping just a little beyond the cloud of 
dust which the army of steers churned up. 
Behind them was the constant rumble of 
hoofs, the shouts of the vaqueros, and at 
intervals a thudding of horses’ feet as the 
drags which had bolted were punched back 
into the main herd. 

_ Meakin’s destiny-—as well as the destiny 
of all the riders—was bound up in that 


- limitless mass of steers and yearlings, calf- 


brutes and meaters. For days the low thun- 

_ der had beaten into the consciousness of 
every man. Hour by hour the sound had 

own as new bunches of strays were rolled 
CA 


The two men. 


yf ae 


Perkins 


in, until—just before they reached Red 
Town—it swelled to a triumphal storm of © 


dust clouds and shouting. 


was going on, but certainly the horses did. } 


The steers perhaps knew nothing of what © 


They felt something of the thrill and victory _ x 
which was beginning to enthuse the men as 
the herd was brought down across the final — 


stretch of sage plain—the thrill and victory — 


of a round-up. : ae 
‘The horses knew they were going back 
to the home corrals after a killing two weeks 


d 


of night riding, of beating over rockbound | 


ranges, of heeling to mad steers in smother- 
ing dust storms, and of loping interminably 
under desert suns. bie Ae 
And the vaqueros were going back to a 
riot of dancing, fighting and drinking which 


Red Town and their season’s riches would — 


give them. Red Town and Scrub Hazen, — 
the owner, would give them all that their 
hearts desired—a harvest. ae 

But to Scrub Hazen the event was like 


321 
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Author of “The Fear-Sway,” “The Blood-Call,” “The Bull-Dogger,” ete, : 
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a life’s victory. From the time the herd _ 
- came into the little cow town for the round- 


up until it was driven eastward to the ship- 
ping station Scrub would be king of Red 
Town. The sheriff would slink back into 
some saloon booth and give the freedom of 
the streets to Scrub and his men. Thus 
eagerly the old cattle baron jogged on, 


knowing that the privations of cow camp - 


and night riding were drawing to a close, 
and looking forward with as much Joy as 
his humblest cow-puncher to the youth- 


giving elixirs of the old familiar gambling 


room and bar. 
- To one other member of the outfit, Saul 
Meakin, the round-up of the herd held a 
‘peculiar and vital significance. Meakin 
was a tall, finely proportioned man, whose 
propensity for Stetson campaign hats and 
Cordovan puttees marked him apart from 
the rest of the cattlemen, who wore sombre- 
ros and sheepskin chaps. He was hand- 
-some.except for a weakness of the lips and 
the inevitable fringe of desert dust about 
his eyes, which suggested the habit of actors 
who darken their eyelids with blue grease- 
pant 

As his friend had pointed out, the herd 
meant much to Meakin—for half of it was 
his if he married Nan Harvess, the owner’s 
ward. When Meakin looked over the dim 
sea of horns and backs, withers and loins, 
the herd moving into Red Town did not 
suggest the riot and drunkenness of a 
round-up. It suggested money! Money for 
the best bunch of meaters brought down out 
of Hazen’s cattle run; money for the big- 

gest crop of calves; money for the maver- 
icks, the stray bulls, the steerlings. Dollars! 
Gold! Riches! . 5 

This was the way the home-coming of 
the herd affected the horses and men. To 
every one it meant something different— 
but to every one it meant victory. True 
enough, victory was not yet perfect. There 
was a chance of something happening after 
the two days’ rest and the branding and 
watering in town. After this the herd was 
to be driven to the shipping station. From 
the time the outfit left Red Town until it 
arrived at the end of a seventy-mile drive 
at the shipping station there was a slight 
chance of a slip-up somewhere. 


* 


rious army. Ranchers and stockmen left 


that sh ae were about | to ‘nter ; the COW 
town. There was no indication of any 
trouble. Heel flies had pestered the steers; _ 
bulls had given some trouble, and would ie 
have to be cut out and penned: some of 
the calves had died because maggots had _ 
eaten them; some of the mothers had hid- 
den their calves in the sage brush, and 
loboes had picked them off. But these were 
minor losses, and during the whole round- 


up there had been no evidence of any of — 4 
the serious dangers: Texas fever, cattle 
louse and rinderpest—old Scrub Hazen’s 
greatest fear—had for once taken no toll. 
And the drive to the shipping station 
was so short that there was no chance of / 
rinderpest developing. Victory had come. 
Scrub Hazen was rich. The season was 
over, and now all that remained was to a 
celebrate. 4 

It was in this spirit that the owner Pail a 
all the men of his outfit entered Red Town. _ 
The herd, moving slowly in vast waves 
across the alluvial plain, narrowed to a 
point as it thundered onto the Turnpike 
road. The cloud sharpened to a small tor- 


nado—dark at the point, fading to brown, 
to yellow, to mauve. And then as the van- 
guard was punched up the long rise which 
terminated in the main street the thunder of 
hoofs reached the ears of the residents of 
the town. : 

Then it was that the townsfolk came out __ 
like people expecting the return of a victo- 


the saloons; gaming tables were deserted; __ 
the sheriff waddled out of his office, buck- __ 
ling on his holster, anticipating gun fights, 
and yet knowing he would be requested to 
keep his hands out of the game; the barber 
ran out of his little shack on the corner, 
and from the empty lot behind him came 
the Chinaman who kept a public chow cart; 
and his guests—Choctaws, mutton men 
and cowboys who were munching at their 
“ hot dogs ”—followed him. 

It was thus that Red Town turned out ~ 
to greet the coming of the herd. And old 
Scrub Hazen, while his cow hunters were 
packing the ‘brutes into the show yards 
on the outskirts of the town, rode down 
the main street to receive the ities of wi 


leathery neck of the old cowman. 


‘THE COW ‘PSYCHOLOGIST. 
N- ‘that mob of red-necked, shouting 
‘buckaroos, of sun-warped, tight-eyed 


Indians, and stove-in cowboys, there was 
one person who struck a violent contrast. 


a It was a conflict of color and personality 
more violent than the red blanket of Hopi 


squaw or the buzzard feathers of Choctaw 
chief against the background of dun- 
colored shacks. It was as if a brown, slen- 


der, big-eyed doe were found suddenly in 


the middle of a churning herd of Texas 
steers. 
eighteen, had come to town from the Lazy- 
H cow outfit to celebrate the home-coming 
of the steers and DANaegnrone which were 


_ hers. 


To describe Nan Harvess as a doe among 
the steers of Red Town falls far short of 
the impression she really created in the 
minds of every one. It being spring time, 
the minds of Red Town would probably 
evoke the picture of a waxlike white flower 
which appears almost like a star on the 
highest prong of the ugly sojuaro cactus. 
Nan Harvess was all that was needed to 
transmute that mob of rough, sun-tanned, 
heat-wizened people into something as pic- 
turesque as the sojuaro in spring. She was 
a slender girl of medium height, without 
much color to her cheeks but with ringlets 


of auburn red hair that turned to reddish 


gold when she bared her head to the.desert 
sun. 

- When Scrub Hazen rode up to her buck- 
board and dismounted she stepped down 
to the street and threw her arms about the 
Upon 
the stumpy little cattle king Nan had lav- 
ished the affection of a girl upon a man 
whom she regards as her only parent. But 


_ Scrub Hazen had little room in his dried- 
up, miserly old soul for such affection. 
whole life and hopes were bound up in the 
big beef herd. Thealittle-girl who had been 
bequeathed to him by a former partner was 
_ loved by every one—and naturally by old 


His 


Scrub Hazen’s ward, a girl of. 


Scrub as. oun. ‘But i it was eis s more 


: < . than the love of a stocky, range-fed bull for ; 
seme little white calf that wanted to be . 
recognized. acy 


“Wal, gal, I brought you hacks your 
meaters! » was his usual greeting after the 
long ride on the range.  “ You can go back © 


to the dipping pens and take a look at — 


your stock. Tom Caborca . will show 


you.” He turned to one of his herders who 
acted as foreman. . ‘“ Show the gal around, 
Tom.” 


Serub’s young chum, Saul Meakin, = 


up, acknowledging on every hand the greet- 
ings of the townsfolk. In the month that — 
Saul Meakin had been in the county as 


ae 


Scrub’s guest he had obtained favor in the _ “ 


sight of the ranch people. They under- | 
stood he was looking over the country 
preparatory to entering the cattle business 
himself. It was also understood that. he 
was eligible as a husband for Scrub Hazen’s 
ward, Nan Harvess. 


in the West, Miss Nan,” he said. “ And — 
you’ve got a fine outfit. 
boys know how to tuck the old steers into 


the corrals in a hurry. And if you want to 


know my idea of the toughest job in the — 
world, it’s separating the cows from their oS i: 


young in the calf pens. But work of that 
kind when they” re working for the most | 


beautiful girl in the country must be pleas- : ‘ 


ure of the keenest sort.” 
“While the gal’s lookin’ over ihe ie 
pe ceeR ” little sera Hazen here broke in, 
“you and me can go and put a little hootch 
under the belt. 
alkali.” 
Meakin squeezed the girl’s hand | aad 
stared earnestly at her face. While his. 


friend was talking he was noticing her deep- — 


brown eyes and the pretty gleam of teeth. 
The picture of the sojuaro cactus which he 


had seen all over the range came to his 


mind. He looked up, realized that he was 
standing in a ring of grinning stockmen, 
released her hand, and followed old Hazen 
into the Jackdog Saloon. 

“Do you think she’ll have me?” Méaleia 


Those panehes a 


Ye 


My throat’s chuck full of 


Nan herself was as 
enthusiastic as any one in her greeting. _ 
‘Meakin took the hand she held out to. ~ 
him. , Os 
“You have the best beef herd Minaed e : : 


Be 


| asked © when they stepped up to the cu dhe 
covered bar. 


‘“ Keep the crowd out, Jo,” Hazen said 
to the barkeep. ‘We got some important 
‘business matters to talk on.” He turned 
to his friend, and the two tossed off their 
little glasses of red-eye. “‘ Saul, old boy, 
I’m coming right out with what’s in my 
mind. I’ve knowed you for a long time, 

Saul. I remember you as a little shave 
_learnin’ to ride on a_ sunfishin’, cake- 
walkin’ jackass. I seen you poppin’ at 
sage hens with your ole airgun. I learned 
--you how to fan a trigger, and I learned 
you how to twirl a lass rope and also how 
to fill into a four-fiush. Ever since you 


was knee high you been my disciple for 


‘ways that are good and ways that ain’t. 
And now comes a chanst for you to repay 
me.” 

Saul Meakin knew what this chance was 

to be, and he answered accordingly: ‘“‘ Any- 
thing you say, Scrub, as my best friend in 
the world, Ill do.” 
‘All righto, Saul, and here goes. I’m 
gettin’ old. I want to retire. I cain’t leave 
that Tom Caborca take care of my outfit, 
although he’s the only man on the range 
as can handle a herd the size of mine. I 
got to go on workin’ and slavin’ until some 
one comes along who'll go on buildin’ up 
the business with the same interest like I 
got. 

“T don’t mean the interest of a paid 
foreman; I mean the interest of some bird 
-who knows the herd is part hisn. Now, 
bein’ as I am without a heir, the only 
chanst we got for adding a man to the fam- 
ily is to glom onto a husband for Nan. I’ve 
figured that the man to take charge of the 
outfit as I retire should ought to be Nan’s 
husband. If that thar husband is some one 
who can handle men and cows and the ad- 
versities of drought and rinderpest and 
everything else that’s good or ornery, then, 
I says, ole Scrub gets up on the shelf and 
retires for a life of rest and red-eye.” 

“Then the favor you ask of me,” Saul 
Meakin laughed, “is that I marry your 
ward? That’s not a favor. I’ve told you 
all along that I want her.” 

“Then you got to get busy and corral 
her. Any one in town knows—and so does 


-ARGOSY- Y-ALLSTOR : 


asked. 


‘who sent their knights out to punch up 


-troubles. 


‘her life. 


-get much of this thing you call experience. 


-—and that’s important with wimmenfolk. 


“ But oe ae a mind to marrying?” Saul a 
“ Ah-h! Now you've hit it) ‘ ae aie a 
a mind to marryin’?’ Well, let me tell you 
this: she has! She’s the all- firedest roman- 
tic gal who ever got stranded out among a 
bunch of red-necked buckaroos. She’s as _ 
romantic and lovelorn as the old-time ladies 


each other with redwood poles. You know 
what I mean; you see pictures of them on 
almanacs and King’s sheep-dip and on 
books relatin’ to pink eye and other hoss 
She’s all fed up with readin’ and 
dreamin’ romance. Her idea of life is them _ 
bronc-twirlin’ contests which they used to 
call tournyments.”’ 

““T know all about them, ” Meakin put 

“but what the Sam Hill has this got 
. do with my marryin’ your girl?” 

“It’s got everything to do with it. The © 
point is we got to approach her romantic 
like. I figured she’s probably got her eye 
on you, but she ain’t experienced enough 
yet. You see Nan is really only a little 
gal, bein’ as she’s lived on a cow farm all 
You take a gal in the city who’s 
eighteen, and she knows a thing or two— 
even a gal in a village. To my mind a gal 
in a village knows considerable more. But 
these here womenfolk on ranches, they don’t 
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Once in a while they get a holt on a wo- 
man’s magazine and read about love mat- 
ters and such. But take Nan, for instance | 
—she ain’t never shined up to any of our 
cow hands. She thinks she’s better than 
they are—and damned if she ain’t right, — 
most of them bein’ smirched with a bit of 
Mex in their blood. . a 
“But you’re different. And she knows 
it. You talk English and shave your neck 


j i 
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A man don’t heed another guy’s neck, but 
a woman for some consarned crazy reason 
does. Nan likes you. She knows you’re 
the only man around, but she’s young, as 
I say, and don’t know her mind.” : 
“Pll go to her and ask her. 
her know her mind.” a 
“You cain’t make that gal do nothin’t Ls 


Tl make — a 


all set for a little excitement. 


lass ropin’, 
: ridin’ and every other sport ever pulled out 


= a that that pcb ie greasers, Hs “sain eee 


are out thar whoopin’ her up and the whole 
town’s goin’ on a drunk to celebrate the 


comin’ of the herd, I reckon the gal herself 


is fired with some of their enthusiasm and 
That excite- 
ment is goin’ to be a proposal.” 

“Tl get her alone—right now,” Meakin 
suggested. 

“‘ Hold your hosses, now! Dammit! You 
got to do this thing my way. I’m consent- 
in’ to the match—and only on condition I 
can stage the whole business. As I was 
sayin’, the town’s crazy for a big celebra- 
tion. And I’m goin’ to-:give it to em. It’s 
goin’ to be an engagement party. And let 


me tell you, it’s goin’ to be such a party 
as has never been give in these parts. 


My 
name will go down in history on this range 
as the best giver-away of a bride as ever 
appeared at a weddin’. This here engage- 
ment party is to be celebrated by a round- 


up.” 
“ How can we give an engagement party 


without my being engaged?’ Meakin asked 


dubiously. 

“You'll be engaged.” 

“Ves, I reckon she ought to have me.” 
- “T reckon so. You’re good lookin’, and 
you know it. But at that we cain’t go 


-frightenin’ this gal of mine into a weddin’. 


We got to frame it up so’s it ’ll look like 
a ole-time tournyment with a bunch of 


knights ridin’ for a gal’s hand. You know 


all that stuff!” 

‘Sure. But—” 

‘T’ll announce to the townsfolk that, 
bein’ as how the herd is brung in all fit for 
the shipping station, and bein’ as I’m to 
pay off my men, and every one wants to 
get drunk, I intend for to give ’em some- 
thin’ real to get drunk about. I'll say to 
them: ‘Ladies and gents!’—no, I won’t 
say ‘ladies’; this game applies only to 
gents—lI’ll say: ‘ Gents! Here’s your chanst 


to ride in a rodeo and show your prowess. 


‘They’s poi: to be a day of bronc bustin’, 
chariot racin’, pony express 


goes. 


- ] he West, ‘end: the bird ehh comes oe 

/ ahead—that 11 be you, of course—is. to. 
have the hand of my , foster daughter, Nan 
- Harvess! 


Old Jim Harvess’s daughter, 
who is the purtiest gal west of Santa Fe. 
and south of Pike’s Peak. That vee a 
get ’em!” 

“ Will it get her?” ! 

« Try ben Propose to her, and then mm 
follow up with my little rodeo.” i 


“Tt’s a go!” Saul Meakin said ae. : : 
“Tf she can’t make up her mind to 


tically. 
have me as I am—wait till she sees me tip > 
a lasso and bust a few buck-jumpin’ bulls!” 


“You mention a point thar, Meakin,” 


the cattle-owner said seriously. ‘“ I’m goin’ 
into this with the understandin’ that you'll — 
win.” 


that.” 

“T want you to understand that cs eee 
goin’ to offer that thar gal to no greaser 
who might by chanst beat you out!” 

“ There’s no one in the county can beat 


me out, Scrub. You know well ponent 


can suistont and outride every one.” 


“Tm doin’ this thing you must. remem 


ber because I think it’s for the gal’s good | 


ne 2 
hte B 


eh 


as much as it is for anybody’s,” Hazen 7 


went on. “I’m her guardian, and I ain’t 
aimin’ on betrayin’ my trust, as the saying 
I never had much use for old Har- 
vess, her dad, I will say, but at that I ain’t 


exactly figrurin’ on throwin’ the gal to De 


winds.” 
“ Certainly not. It’s got to be aie with 
her permission,’ Meakin rejoined. 


no chance of my losing. We'll only have 


such events as I can win hands down: rop- 


ing, bronc-busting, maybe driving a stage.” 
“Sure! That'll fix it! Phatll Be: it: 


“ Co | 
point out to her that the man who can ~ 
win a rodeo is the sort of man she ought 
to marry — provided of course he isn’t a 
cook—like some of these cowdogs around © 
here. You yourself hint to her that there’s 


Paar | 


““’There’s no doubt about it—you know : - 


a 


I'll sort of explain to her that this here 


rodeo is what you might call a formal an- 
nouncement of her engagement—and we'll 
let the boys sign up to compete just for — 


the romance of the thing—you know—ro- 
mance!” 
“Sure that’ll get her!” Meakin said, 
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a“ And it in a word or two about my bene: 


_ an ideal husband and all hee chief?” 


+ te h! Leave it to me!”’ 


CHAPTER III. 
THE RED TOWN KNIGHTS. 


'AZEN waited in the street while Saul 
Meakin left to play his first move in 
the game for Nan Harvess’s hand. 
The old rancher waited in much the same 
- manner in which a mother cow waits out- 
side a corral while her calf is being roped, 
‘hogtied and marked. 
' After twenty minutes of this nerve- 
racking suspense — during which Nan and 
‘the young suitor were lost in the remoter 
and cloudier limits of the stockyards—Ha- 
zen saw his girl hurrying to him. 
- Nan was flushed, excited, joyful, and 
frightened. She found her foster father 
waiting for her at her buckboard, with a 
crowd of old stockmen about him who were 
indulging in street speeches. The girl asked 
to see Scrub alone, and accordingly the two 
stepped into Sheriff Pickering’s office across 


ae the street. 


“Saul Meakin has been Jenene to me,” 
“she said breathlessly. 


- About what? Why are you so fussed?”’ 


- “About me,” the girl stammered. 
_ “ He—he wants me to—” 

Scrub opened his eyes in exaggerated 
surprise: ‘‘ Ah-h! That’s it! Wants you to 
marry him. And what did you say?” 

‘‘T said I wanted to see you.” 

“Vou waren’t taken too sudden-like?” 

(a9 NV Ag? 

“You been thinkin’ of that thar young 
feller ever since he come to town. Come 
now! ‘Fess up!” 

- Ves, I have—but—”’ 

“What did you tell him?” 

_ “TJ said I wanted to see you.” 

- Little Scrub scratched his bald head 
thoughtfully. Finally he cleared his throat 
and said: ‘‘ Now look here, gal. It appears 
to me you don’t know much about these 
‘matters. You’re only a little gal at heart 
and mebbe you don’t realize that it’s time 
that men begin fallin’ all over theirselves 
tryin’ to get you for a wife. The thing for 


man—” 


your happiness.” 


“you ain’t quite made up your mind about 


‘among the cowmen. 


Wea ve ee is to set ol 
“1 don't know if Saul Maida ae he 

right man,” the girl said uncertainly. se 
“No; of course you don’t. It ain’t for 

you to jadee entirely for yourself. What | 

I want you to do, gal, is to trust to my — 

judgment. Let me advise you in this here 

affair and I’ll do what I think is best for 


“I know you will, Daddy Hanee: othe ae 
girl rejoined. « That S why Ihave come to 
you now.’ 

‘““ And you figure what I say vin to 
go?” 

eV ag 2 a 

“ Wal, then, listen: to'ane. Tene a a 
this here handsome young feller, Meakin. 
And I don’t want for you to hurry you up. 
By all means it ain’t right that you should 
turn him down. He’s too good a catch. 
All the ranchers’ daughters in the county is 
anglin’ for him. He’s a big fighter, a leader 
He talks English, 
which I'll say is rare in these here parts. 
In fact he talks as good English as you 
learned from that ole schoolmistress of 
yourn at Jackass Creek. Asa husband he — 
shines up as good as a double-action Colt— 
well-balanced with a cylinder of six cham- 
bers full of common sense. Since you say 
you'll take my advice, [ say, take him. 
And in order that you won’t be throwin’ 
yourself too suddint at him, I’m goin’ to 
frame up a little engagement party which 
will make this here county sit up and take 
notice the rest of their days. I’m goin’ to 
announce a rodeo—races, contests and all. 
And the man who’s goin’ to win these here 
contests will be Saul Meakin. Because he 
can outshoot, outfight, and outride any one 
on this range.” Scrub saw the girl’s eyes 
light up, and he went on fervently: “ll 
announce it so’s it'll look like the old fairy- 
tale contests where the king gives his — . 
daughter’s hand to the suitor who goes out 
into the royal corral and bulldogs some 
snortin’ dragon!”’ a 
- Nan Harvess burst out into a ‘silvery — ES 
laugh. It was not a laugh directed at old — 
Scrub, but a burst of joyful anticipation. — a 
A direct proposal on the part of Saul — 


acceptance. This contest, she felt—sub- 
“ consciously —was an escape from a sudden 
engagement. Somehow she felt that the 
few hours of the rodeo which would give 
young Meakin a chance to exhibit his feats 
of strength and skill and horsemanship 
would be all that she needed to make up 
her mind to accept him. 

“But is there no chance that some one 
else might win this contest?” she asked. 

“That I would not allow!”’ Scrub as- 
sured her. ‘It must be a frame-up. I'll 
announce just certain events—the events 
which Saul can win hands down. You 
know yourself he’s got every one in the 

county beat. In fact, he’s got ’em beat in 
| everything. And for that matter every one 
knows it. 
bona fide—as a game with you as the prize. 
It’ll be like the story I once heard old Buck 
Saunders, the sky-pilot, tell of. He said it 
happened in Greece where I understand the 
cattlemen was outnumbered by shepherds. 
And, says he, some Jane or other had so 
many suitors that she don’t know what to 
do. And there bein’ a lot of cattle-rustlin’ 
goin’ on she wants a husband as can shoot 
a bow-and-arrow. In them days they 
didn’t have no guns, but went around plug- 
gin’ each other like the Sioux up Cheyenne 
way. So this Jane has a bow-and-arrow 
contest and gives her hand to the winner, 
who turns out, as I recollect, to be a Pres- 
‘ident by the name of Ulysses Grant!” 

_ “ And she kept her word?” | 

‘Damn right! Though as it occurs to 
me there was some ball-up at the end. The 
winner had already been married to her, 
which in my mind should orter have dis- 
qualified him. But that’s the story any- 
way.” 

Nan Harvess again burst out into a 
merry laugh which she cut short suddenly: 
“ Daddy Hazen,” she said with a serious 
note in her voice, “I want to have you 
‘understand one thing first: if I give my 
word that the winner of this contest is to 
win me, I want you to know that I will 


keep my word. Once you announce this 


contest, there will be no way out.” 


Ss mpossible for her to give him a direct. 


But we'll announce the contest | 


cheering!” 


The girl was afire with culties and 
again the contest seemed to come as a re- 
lief. It would at least postpone her engage- 
ment to Saul Meakin, and although she did | 
not actually realize this: wan het’ greatest 
desire—to keep the engagement and the _ 
she knew that she now felt a 
irae ‘enrt of frosdors from Saul Meakin. 


marriage off 


At any rate—she said to herself: Meakin 


could not claim her until he had gone oe 


through a trial by combat. 


“* Daddy Hazen,” she said; ‘‘ you a > 
know best and I have always put my trust 
Remember what I have said—that 


in you. 
there will be no way out, once the people in 


Hazen cried. 
bration ever pulled off! 


Hopis that will equal it!” 
“Yes, I give my consent.” 


— 


Little Scrub put on his laced eae ce 
and his old lop-brimmed sombrero and 
He had afirm 
conviction that he was going to eee). i: 


hurried out into the street. 


the town, and he was right. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A GUNFIGHTER COMES TO TOWN. 


had heard that there was going to be 


B' a little before noon the whole ee | 


a big celebration. 


yas Ain’ t no cause toe: bein’ a “way out. a 
it You just say the word and I'll go out and 
announce to the mob out thar just what 
the game’s to be, and you listen to the rene 


the town have heard us give our. word. Tt He 
will be a matter of honor then.” ts 

“So you do give your consent, gal!” 
“It'll be the greatest cele- 
There’ ain’t no. 
fairy-tale ever writ by Greeks or pringds or 


As far as they 
knew the event was to be held in honor of © 


the rounding-up of Hazen’s beef-herd. A 


rodeo held enough of excitement apart from 
its significance to work the ranchers and 
their cowboys into a fervor of excitement. 


Betting would be wild—all odds favoring 
Hazen’s foreman, and aside from this sus- — 


pense there would be the dangers of the 


bronc-twirling and roping contests, dear to — 
Pid te. 
add to this, the rumor began to insinuate it- 


the heart of all cowtown citizens. 


self into one saloon after another that old 
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Scrub Hazen was going to offer a reward— 
the greatest reward ever offered at any 
Wild West Show—for the champion. At 
high noon in front of the Jackdog Saloon— 
so it was understood—Scrub Hazen was 
- going to make a speech, announce the re- 
-ward and draw up a list of the contestants. 

By twelve o’clock the little cowtown 
street was jammed with people. At every 
-snubbing-post saddle horses were hitched, 
buckboards of the visiting ranchers lined 
the street on both sides for the entire length 
of the town. MHopis, Choctaws, Mexicans 
and half-breeds “bellied the bars” with 


- roisterous cow-punchers and_ buckaroos. 


Every one for miles around, in fact, had de- 
clared a holiday — except the barkeeps. 
And the drab dusty little town had sud- 
denly blossomed out into a veritable little 
circus of color and noise and life. 
_ The climax came when little Scrub Ha- 
zen, amid a hullabaloo of cheers, stepped up 
on a buckboard and bared his bald, sweat- 
ing head preparatory to making a speech. 
_ “Ladies and gents!” he bawled out in a 
high-pitched voice. ‘‘ You-all and me is 
goin’ to have one hell of a big time from 
now on until my herd is drove up to the 
shipping station to-morry! We’re goin’ to 
celebrate proper. And from the noise some 
of you bullwhackers has been making I 
reckon you’ve caught the spirit of it al- 
ready. But what I’m up her te make a 
speech about is this: you-all haven’t got 
the slightest idea of what you’re celebratin’. 
_ Oh, yes, I know when a herd comes to town 
it livens things up a bit. Life in one of 
these here cow-stations ain’t got much ex- 
citement except maybe a draw-poker game 
now and then and a Mex shot for havin’ 
some gal’s picture in his pocket, which is 
all as he needs to fill into. a queen-high 
straight! But all that ain’t nothin’ com- 
pared to what I’m goin’ to give you!” 
Cheers broke in on him, and Sheriff 
Pickering yelled out: ‘‘ You’re always giv- 
in’ us somethin’, Scrub! Your boys buy the 
town dry! That’s somethin’! Plenty of 
kale in this town after the herd passes 
through!” 
- “ Now listen to this, gents!” old Hazen 
_awent on. ‘‘ You men in a cowtown don’t 
know what a real time is. You ain’t been 
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awoke. yet. to ae kind of = time : 
have—like they had in the good old days, 
-as Buck Saunders says: 
bold? 220: 


ment! 


‘make this a bona fide ole fairy-tale, I’m 
- goin’ to offer a reward for the puncher-boy 


a roar of questions: 
‘us, Scrub? Where do you get that? You- 


Scrub! 


had pitched his voice for the last part of 


“now hoarsely excited. 


‘when knights was : 


“ That-a-boy, Scrub!” the cowmen yel- 
led. ‘A tournyment is what we want!” 

‘“ That’s it, ladies and gents. A tourny- 
They’s goin’ to be knights ridin’ 
bronchos. We'll have buckboards instead 
of chariots, and steers instead of dragons. __ 
But it'll be a good old-time, fairy-tale for 
all that—like the tale our wimminfolk tell 
the yearlings in the winter season. And to 


as wins this here rodeo, and it’s goin’ to be 
a reward like them we heard when we was 
kids. It’s going to be the hand of a beauti- 
ful princess!” 

A murmur went EN: the mass a up- 
turned faces—a murmur which swelled to \ 
“What you handin’ 


all been takin’ too much jackass brandy, 
Youre stuffin’ us, Scrub!” 

“T ain’t stuffin’ nobody! The reward 
which I am offerin’ to the winner of this 
here rodeo is the hand of my foster daugh- 
ter, Nan Harvess! And if you don’t be- 
lieve me—ask her! It’s all arranged. The 
rodeo is goin’ to be a engagement party, 
and Nan Harvess is the prize!” 

The volley of questions over which Scrub 


his speech swelled again into cheers and 
whoops until the crowd, beginning to see 


the seriousness of the announcement, su 


denly fell silent. 

“‘ They’s to be a little preliminary bronc- 
twirlin’, racin’ and sharp-shootin’,” Scrub 
went on to explain in a voice which was 
“ ‘Then, they’s. to-be “24 
three finals. The gents as gets into these _ 
here finals will compete in three different 
ways: First we’ll have a lass-throwin’ con- 
test—-and in order to cut out the guys that 
has no nerve we’ll turn in a bunch of stal- 
lions and make a bird go in and rope one 
of em 

“ That'll fall to Saul Meakin!” one of 
the crowd yelled out. Bera 

“ Yes, Saul Meakin will get the gal aie “a 
out no argyment! ” another shouted. a 


ee 


ything i is fair we'll 
“have another contest: a race with three 


_ Stage-coaches!” 


“ He’ll win that, too!” — 

“No, maybe Tom Caborca has a chanst 
at that!” Sheriff Pickering said placatingly. 
“Tell be some fight anyways!” 

- This last sentiment was acclaimed by 
_ loud yipping on the part of everybody until 
Scrub raised his hand for a final bid for 
silence. 
_ “ Now then, gents, they’s going to be a 
menu pasted up in Jo’s red-eye parlor, and 
‘on that there menu you birds as wants to 
compete for my gal will sign your names. 
Tl give you one hour to make up your 
‘minds concernin’ whether you wants to git 
married or not. One hour, men! And 
‘that’s all any honest cowdog wants for to 
consider matrimony!” 
-  Scrub’s speech was broken. by a wild 
stampede for Jo’s saloon. Every cow- 


puncher who would twirl a lasso or stay on 


a horse considered himself available for the 

big came, and every rancher who had ever 
had his hands on the reins of a three-team 
deadwood coach, pictured himself as the 
hero of the final entry. 

Before one o’clock the town was in a tur- 
moil of expectation. And when the excite- 
ment was at its height Sheriff Pickering, 
noticing the jam of cowmen about Jo’s 
Jackdog Saloon, approached ake Scrub Ha- 
zen. 

_ “Tt appears to me every one in town 
hopes to have a hand in at the finish, 
Scrub.” 

“We didn’t figure my ial was So popu- 
lar—aye, sheriff?” 

- sgh too popular, if you want my 
opinion.” 


Scrub glanced up angrily at the lumber- 


ing figure of the sheriff. ‘‘ What and the 
hell can you mean by that, Pick?” 
“Just this: you see them sousing buck- 
aroos goin’ in there to sign up?” 
“ What of it? They ain’t none of them 
goin’ to have a look-in.” | 
Perhaps not. It’s goin’ about the town 
that. the gal’s engaged to your friend, Saul 
a Meakin, and that everything’s goin’ to turn 


ae ier 
be ee 


ae out | ‘all ‘iot” 


fun. 


They know Meakin will win. 


might be a slip-up somewheres. What if 


Meakin didn’t win?” 


_“ He'll win all right. We figured on ‘that | ‘ 
That’s why I Picked out the Soe 


first. 
he was best at.” | 

“But if he didn’t. They’re dangerous 
games. What if he got trampled on by ie 
one of our showbuckers?”’ ee 

Scrub scratched his wet forehead and 
then shrugged his shoulders. 


see there’s something to Meakin. : 
good bird—will make a good husband and 
a good manager. 
come around to his side.” : 

“ That’s all right—that part of it. 
all know Meakin and her will make a good | 
match, and the town’s kind of gettin’ into | 


the spirit of it and celebratin’, knowin’ 


damned well this is really only a engage- 


‘ment announcement, and not a contest at 
OU. 


all. But you’re argufyin’ two ways. 
say if he don’t win it’s all right, too. What 
if some greaser won? There wouldn’t be | 
so much yipping and cheering then—aye, = 
what?” a 

“Then there’d be fightin’.” 


“ That’s what I thought. And that’s 


why I’m axin’ you to call this here game co 


off. 3 § 
“T ain’t going to call it off. The ay 


give her own consent, and I made the an- See 
- nouncement afore the whole town. A ane. 


sport I’d be backin’ out now—aye?”’ 

“Well. ’'m warnin’ you, Scrub. 
too good a gal—” 

“I know! I know! 
well as mine. And if you want to know 
the truth, get this: there ain’t nothin’ in 
the world would make that gal take the | 
offer back. You might persuade me, but 
if I understand her — and she’s damned 
ornery at times when her mind’s set—I tell 
you she ain’t goin’ to back out for you nor 
for me—nor for nobody!” . 


It ain't: spoilin’ your game, : . 
. ‘because the boys prefer thinkin’ it’s all he, 
NBuk io 
have you stopped to think, Scrub, there _ 


CT yeu. 
want to know the truth, sheriff, [ll tell 
you. If Meakin didn’t win, I don’t figure 
the gal will cry her eyes out none. : 
ain’t made her mind up any too certain. _ : 
I’m putting this here game acrost so’s she'll 
Res 2 


She : 


And I want for her to ua 


We 


Shes. 


It’s her doings as 


ecu Hazen ee into. ne dake va ; 


ee the announcement that the prelimi- 


mary events would begin at two that after- 


noon in Cow McGintry’s corral at the north 


ea oY the town. 


_ Sheriff Pickering was about to follow him 


ge land take a look at the contestants—the 


suitors who were to bid for Nan Harvess’s 


_ hand—when he was interrupted by a horse- 


_ man—a sheepherder, riding at a breakneck 
speed down the crowded street of the down 


and calling the sheriff’s name. 


The man drove up in front of the saloon 


ee and dismounted before the sheriff. He was 


a little bow-legged man with lop-brimmed 


hat, moleskin vest, torn canvas overalls and 


made no mistake! 


- hobnail boots. 


“IT come to warn you, sheriff!” he said 
breathlessly. ‘‘ They’s a gunfighter coming 
to town—a bird by the name of Cal Trig- 


gers!” 


“ You say it’s a gunfighter?” the sheriff 
rejoined calmly, twisting his cigar between 
this thick lips. “ Maybe it’s a gunfighter, 


“Mr. Muttonman, but it ain’t Cal Triggers!” 


“Ves, it is Cal Triggers, sheriff! I ain’t 
He’s wearin’ that tall- 
peaked hat with the thongs around his chin. 


_ You can’t mistake that thar chin, sheriff. 


Nor you can’t mistake his black hair and 


his black flannel shirt.” 


~ The sheriff’s eyes which had narrowed 


slightly to the sun, opened. 


“Black shirt and black hair and the 


_ ‘thongs—how about his horse?” 


got me all wrong. 


“A pig calico hoss—the outlaw he 


‘busted down to—” 


“Ves, I know. A calico outlaw, I know. 
Well, I’ll be damned to the blackest, bot- 
tomest, cussingest pit of hell’s fire!” 

“T thought you’d like to know, sheriff. 


_ Particular afore he comes shootin’ the place 
“up. 
_ “ There’s going to be hell to pay now— 


” 


with that hell-bustin’, hoss-bustin’ gunman 
comin’ to town.” 

‘“ He’ll shoot up everybody, sheriff!” 

‘No, he won’t! No, he won’t! You’ve 
I didn’t say he was 
goin’ to shoot up nobody. I wisht he 
would, that’s all. If he’d only draw his 
dirty six-shooter and start pottin’ some- 
body it'd be all right. But he won't.” 
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I thapahe’s you une of turned pale v 
mentioned his name.” = 3 
“Sure I turned pale. I felt my blood (on 
runnin’ out’n my face down to my jack- 
boots, like I had a nosebleed. That’s how 
I turned pale! And it’s because I’m plumb 
scairt that this here is one time he'll make 
up his mind not to shoot. Thar’s some- 
thin’ much worse. And it’s this: Cal Trig- 
gers is going to ack peaceful-like in this 


-‘town—and that’s the worst a that hell- 


bender can do!” 

The sheriff hurried ibs Jo’s _Jackdog, 
and the sheepman stood dumfounded inthe 
middle of the street, scratching his red nose | 
and swearing with every word in a sheep- 


‘man’s vocabulary that the sheriff was crazy 


drunk. He turned to the crowd. 

“Tf the sheriff won’t listen to me, Vl 
tell all you men instead. Jump to your 
mounts! Loosen your holster flaps! Get 
the women folk out’n the way! Cal Trig- 


gers, the gunfighter, has come to town!” 4 


CHAPTER V. 
TRIGGERS BELLIES THE BAR. 


HE town, which a moment before the __ 
arrival of Cal Triggers had been a 
scene of holiday-making and riotous 

festivity, changed as suddenly as a sunny 
sky before the advent of a cyclone. It 
seemed as if the gay noisy little street were _ 
suddenly darkened by a blanket of clouds. 
Women called to their little children to 
stop playing and squealing; visiting sheep 
ranchers slunk into- the protection of sa- 
loon and dance-halls; horse-owners who 
had tethered their mounts in the open hur- 
ried them to snubbing-posts in the back of 
buildings, fearing that stray bullets might 
lodge in their favorite pets. In short, the 
whole aspect of the cowtown changed as 
abruptly as a scene in a play from carnival 
to a funereal background of waiting and 
fear. Cal Triggers, who had killed four men, 
was coming to town. Cal Triggers, who was 
invincible with his six-gun, invincible with 

his fists, and the greatest horseman that 
had ever been heard of in those parts, had — 
suddenly come down from his distant — 


En Senge eerie ee me 


Pe) 


mi 


t aie j 


ay sharp relief of sunlight. 


ene mye : a 

, man slow to a walk, glance about at the — us 
silent crowd and press his ugly horse on 02 
Nan saw his 


ge z 
ee lis vicious, Semi alae: nee a 
_ care-free swing, and wearing a tall-peaked 
sombrero which threw his big jaw into the 
A miniature cinch 
-and latigo buckled under his red chin gave 


the face a harsh almost military aspect. 


Laced leather wrist guards and sheepskin 
chaps did not alleviate this impression. 
Furthermore, he rode in as if he owned the 
town, and for that matter there was no one 
in the whole street who seemed inclined to 
dispute such a claim. 


The crowd was appalled. Their first 


thought was that this well-known gun-— 


fighter had come to start some rumpus with 
Hazen’s herd. But this idea was appar- 
ently ridiculous. He had ridden in alone 
and in broad daylight. If he had wanted 
to do some rustling, he would have had 
plenty of opportunity when Hazen and his 


little hand of night riders were on the 


range. Furthermore, this Cal Triggers had 
never been known to indulge in cattle-rus- 
tling. His name had grown as a killer—not 
for money, not for cattle, not for gain of 
any sort, not even for revenge, but just— 
as the story went—for the mere joy of kill- 
ing. He was, according to Sheriff Picker- 
ing, the worst type of criminal. But what 
other reason he could have for coming 
boldly into the town where he would meet a 
sheriff in the open, no one could guess. 
The last supposition possible was that he 
had come as a man of peace. And yet this 
supposition was the most disastrous of all. 
What was to become of the rodeo and the 
glorious contests for the hand of the pret- 
tiest girl of the county? Was old Scrub 
Hazen brave enough to call it off? Was 
Nan Harvess brave enough to stick to her 
word? 

Nan Harvess herself*was waiting for her 
foster father, sitting in her little buck- 
board when the gunfighter cantered down 
the street toward her. 

‘“T guess the game’s all up now, ma’am,” 
one of the ranchers said to her. ‘“ Scrub 
Hazen didn’t figure on this here gunman 


ee coming into town when he offered. you as a 


hak at the rodeo.” 


| Ae 


The : eirl looked up a saw ae. horse- : 


ward the Jackdog Saloon. 
great shoulders, and their free, powerful — 


movement as if there were a connection be- 
tween the muscles of the horse and the _ 
rider. 


Those shoulders seemed the shoul- 
ders not of a man, but of a great animal, 
half man, half Bares, 
passed across the glum faces of the men on 
the board sidewalk and met the girl. 
only looked for a moment. He had no ex- 
pertness in flirting. But the one second of | 
his stare went through the girl’s frame like 
a slight chill, and the crowd saw it. ? 
“* Now there’ s goin’ to be hell to sot a a 
cowboy muttered. 
“T guess the rodeo is all busted up be- — 
fore it ever started,’”’ some one said to the 
girl. : | 
side. 


‘Why? I have not said it was to bee Re 


called off.” one 
“ But that horseman is Cal Triggers. a 


You’ve heard of Cal Triggers? Killed two x 
men just a month ago down in Texas. | 


Shot another in a fight up in Albuquerque 
and beat up a Mex in Nogales so that he 
croaked in an hour! That’s who heis!” 
“Tf he’s a gunman, the sheriff will take 
care of him,” Nan replied coolly. | o 


“No sherit ever took care of him! And os 
for that matter no United States marshal 


and no posse of gun-deputies. No man has © 
ever gotten away with the murders that 

crook has since the old days of moonshine _ 
wire and pony express! In these civilized 


times you’d think the bad were all thinned : 


out, but they aren’t.” : 

This introduction of the Ban ebier is 
well as the appearance of the man, and the ~ 
way he had looked at her, struck a sudden 
terror into the girl’s heart. 


hurried to the refuge of the nearest door, 
which was the door to the sheriff’s office. 
But Cal Triggers rode on, and when he | 
came to the Jackdog Saloon he dismounted, — 
tied his horse to a snubbing-post, around | 
which an open space had miraculously ap- 
peared in the crowd of ranchers and sheep- 


Cal Triggers’s gaze % 


fe 


She turned to see Saul ely at ner a : 


Fearing that o 
Cal Triggers was actually going to ride to- 
ward her Nan jumped out of her buggy and © 


a “men. 
stalked to the veranda of the old shack 
oe and banged open the door, 


Then, hitching up “his chaps, he 


The guests of the Jackitde having been 


: apprised by the sheriff of the gunfighter’s 
arrival were waiting in uncomfortable sus- 


ue pense. 
clined citizens had sneaked out the back- 
door, and others, eager to witness a fight, 


Some of the more peacefully in- 


sy had slipped into the protection of booths— 


others in the dance hall. 


“TJ ain’t goin’ to say nothin’ to him.” 


Sheriff. Piledne turned a moist and rather 


Mh, bh fat face toward the big audience. 
want for him to show his hand first. 


(a4 1 
Let 


- him start sometin’, then—bingo!”’ 


_ The sheriff himself—in order not to pre- 


 cipitate an argument — explained that he 


- would better watch the proceedings without 


actually showing himself. 


Accordingly he 
invited Scrub Hazen to sit in to a hand of 


_ draw-poker at one of the gaming tables. 
“TJ will have my back to the lousy crook,” 


the sheriff said, ‘“‘ and: I can hear everything 
that ie on. without him knowing I’m 


here.” 
_ “#He’s cussing quick at the draw, sher- 
iff,’ Scrub said. “Do you figure if he 


starts a fight you can draw, turn and get up 
from the table quick enough?” 


“TJ ain’t goin’ to start a fight yet. Not 


until I have something on him,” Pickering 
rejoined just as Cal Triggers banged into 
the room. 


stranger walked into the open space which - 
had been cleared for him. A few remained 


Men tried to look unconcerned as the 


at either end of the bar, but when Triggers 


| stepped to it, the long wet mahogany was 


covered with half-filled forsaken glasses. 
‘Most of the crowd merely glanced over 


‘their shoulders pretending unconcern, or 
‘watched the stranger out of the corners of 


their eyes, or followed his reflection in the 
-eracked speckled mirror above the bar 


which distorted the gunfigther’s face hor- 
ribly. He peered out at them from the 
mirror like a big lopsided giant, and the 
scar which was cut across his temple seemed 
the wound of a huge scimitar which had all 
but cleaved his head in half. 

- But most of the crowd preferred to keep 
their backs to the newcomer, following the 
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example of the: eens c ery. 
a curious fear that Triggers: semi 


- for a smoke or invite him to drink or. sine 


a quarrel with him. In Red Town men 
said that it was easier to get into conversa- 


tion with a stranger than to get out. 


_ Old Jo, the bartender, was the only one 
to look directly into Trigger’s face, and this 
feat was probably. facilitated by the fact 
that the barkeep had only one red eye. 


Besides this, old Jo knew Triggers, and 


there was a bond of: sae between 
them. 

“I’m glad to see you, Cal,” o said in a 
surprisingly cool voice. 
like you been ridin’! 

“Been riding like hell,’ Triggers an- 
swered, his voice, although pitched low, 
going into the farthest, silent corners of the 
saloon. ‘‘ There’s no water in the moun- 
tains between here and Devil’s Cafion, 
which means I’m dying of thirst.” | 

“Have a split of champagne on the 
house, Cal.” | 


“T will, like hell! You know what I stick ~ 


to, and you drink with me, you shag-gutted 
us. PP] 

The barkeep poured the drink so that the 
sound of the gurgling bottle could be heard 
through the door of the saloon, over the 
dance-floor, past the gaming-tables, into 
every recess of the room. 


“What are you-all doin’ in town, Cal?” 


Jo asked casually. 

Despite the natural, friendly tone, every 
man in the saloon gasped at the little, one- 
eyed barkeep’s audacity. Gunfighters gen- 
erally answered a question like this deci- 
sively with oaths and lead. But Cal Trig- 
gers believed in the friendly tone of little 


Jo’s words, and his answer was not in any 


way decisive. He looked around at the 
crowd as if wishing some one else had asked 
that question, then*took off his big som- 
brero and beat it on the bar, shaking up 
big clouds of white alkali. 


“Well, Jo, you’ve asked me something!” 


he said. The audience having held its 


breath during this terrific moment of sus- — a 
pense, sighed now in audible relief. Actual- 
ly Jo had gotten away with the most dan- ie 


gerous move a man could make. 


S Vie look kinder 


old woman. Alkali whisky for the two of. 


ECR eee 


“ment. Just why had the gunfighter come 


a 


‘Cal laughed. 


lation of his voice. 


to town? And how was he going to answer 
the barkeep’s question with that big crowd 
of witnesses at his back? 

“Well, Jo, strange as you may think it, 
i haven’t come to town to plug anybody.” 
“Just why I’ve come is a 
hard question to answer, but I'll make a 
bluff at it. Once in a while up there in the 
mountains where I’ve been prospecting—” 

“Sure, I know you been prospectin’ ups 
thar, Cal! ” the barkeep put in enthusias- 
tically. “We all know that, Cal!” — 

““ Well, the mountains get ‘damned lonely 
once in a while—particularly at this time 
of the year when the heel flies begin to 


‘make love to the cows, and that damned 


stinking cactus begins to bloom!” 
_ “Yamned if you ain’t got the soul of a 
poet, Cal!” 


-“ And a man gets lonely up there. I’ve 


‘been figuring just how damnably lonely I 

am. I said to myself, ‘ Guess it’s time to 
- go into town, Cal, and meet a few of your 
old friends!’ ” 


The barkeep felt this remark too serious 


for comment, particularly as Pickering—all 


sheriffs being particular ‘ friends” of 
Cal—was in the room. 

‘And I said, ‘ I guess it’s time for you to 
be getting a girl, Cal!’ ” 

“ Vou said what?” the barkeep cried, for 


the first time completely losing the modu- 


“A girl, I said. A girl! Ive come to 
town to get a girl—the prettiest girl you’ve 
got—whoever she is. I want a girl! That’s 
what. So that I won’t be nosing about the 


desert like a blind coyote without a friend 
in the world. I want a mate! 


Do you get 
me, Jo? And this lousy town is where I’ve 
come to get one!” 

Jo opened his mouth, but the movement 
was something like a fish gaping when it 
finds itself out of water. The old barkeep 
_had made a brave—a heroic attempt to pass 
off this visit with a little casual hobnobbing. 
But now he found he had leaped like a 


-mouptain trout—straight out of a torrent 


And now came another aan mo- 


ein 2 into the ay eect. air of land! On he. . 

‘very day of the year when a rodeo was 
~ being held with a prize which was the town’s 
‘prettiest girl, who should the devil send out © 


of the uttermost depths of hell, but this gun- _ 


fighter who came riding into town with the 2 


intention of getting a mate! — 

“A girl, you say, Cal?” Jo’s voice. Sad 
chaiged completely now so that it was high — 
and choked. “ Why, sure, that ought to be 
easy enough. I got some girls. Some — 


damned pretty ones, too. Wait till you. see 7 a 
’em, in their spangles and short skirts and 
ely 

They'll 

give you the time of your life—and T’ll see 


silk stockings, Cal. And dance? 
smoke! You’d orter see ’em dance. 


to it that they play up to you, Cal. They’il 


treat you like you was a cattle buyer and 67 


they’1l— 


“You don’t quite get me, you little ert ee 
wart!” Cal Triggers replied. The crowd, 
expecting a certain culmination now to the __ 
meeting, turned to look unabashed at the. 
Men got up from their _ 
tables; others peered around the partitions 
of booths, intuitively picking out the near- 


stranger’s face. 


est exit. There was also a perceptible move- 


ment of many toward the front door of the ie 
“I said you don’t quite get me, 


saloon. 
but that’s because you’re a filthy little bar- _ 
keep,” Cal Triggers went on. 
want is a mate. That’s clear. 


be mine for good and all. In plain, honest- — 


to-God terms, Jo, I’ve come riding into tow Mi e = 


to get a wie, h 


This was the bomb which Scrub es os Sy 
the sheriff, and old Jo were expecting, and coe 


it had heen thrown into their midst with a 
definiteness that admitted of no misunder- 
standing. The question had now resolved | 
itself to this: Was there a man brave > 


enough in that saloon to pick that bomb up 


and throw it back? a 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE BARKEEP WHO UNDERSTOOD WOMEN. 


[TITLE JOE realized that the climax had 
came, and that, for a moment at least 
he was expected to deal with it. If 


he could do nothing then it was obvious _ 


“What L- e 
The girl 
I’ve come to town to pick out is going to | 


x E us the sheriff would turn around and pick — 


@ fight with Cal Trig ggers, and that the lat- 


ter would probably blow the whole place up. 


There had been fights of that sort before 
in Jo’s bar, and when the underlying cause 
had been some woman, they were anything 
_ but pleasant. In one of these brawls Jo had 
ducked under the bar for protection, only to 
be potted in the shoulder by a bullet which 
came splintering through the mahogany. If 


--a@ romantically inclined woman had not 


- wanted her two lovers to fight for her, Jo 
- ‘would never have been wounded. At an- 
other time a stray shot, from the uncertain 
aim of a dance hall girl, had smashed a 

_ bottle on the bar and a piece of the flying 
_ glass had cost Jo his right eye. 

- the imminent fight between Cal Triggers 

- and a reomful of men was something the 
{little barkeep was most desirous of avoiding. 
Jo had no inclination to risk the furnish- 

ings of his saloon—not to mention his re- 

maining eye—in a one-sided fight between 
Cal Triggers, his friend, and a mob. of 
frightened men. 

“ Look here, Cal,” he said, assuming once 
again his first casual tone. ‘‘ You-all must 
be hungry after your long ride. What do 
- you say to you and me havin’ a little lunch 
of chile-and-beans together?”’ 

“That sounds all righto,” Cal rejoined, 
relieving the tensity of his own feelings by 

rolling some Bull Durham. . 

_ Accordingly the barkeep ushered him into 

a little anteroom betweeen the bar and the 
dance hall which served as an office and a 


repository for beer cases, and the Jackdog’s 


more favored stock. The moment that the 
door was shut on the back of the two the 
crowd in the saloon broke out into a babble 
of excited remarks. 
_ Scrub Hazen, who had the most at stake, 
twas the most excited. He jumped up from 
his chair frantically, and ran up to the bar 
with the sheriff. “ Look here, Pickering,” 
he cried choking his voice to a ‘hoarse whis- 
per. ‘‘ You got to take care of this bird. 
_ Any minute he’s going to hear of the contest 
for the hand of my gal and then there’s 
going to be hell to pay proper!” 

“Vl fix him, Scrub. Don’t go yowling 
about something that hasn’t happened yet. 
I’m going to fix him afore he has a chanst 
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And now 


LO: sign oe ieee. list. of | contestants. 
There’s not a man in the town will — 
for him entering the contest.” = Ma 

“Put him under arrest. That’s all as 
you have to do, sheriff!” Scrub pleaded 
frantically. ‘If you just stand by and 
listen to him there’ll be a big fight. You 
know damn well he’ll plug everybody within 
range and not hesitate at nothin’!”’ 

“TI cain’t arrest him—not until he’s done ~ 
something. The gunfights he’s been in be- 
fore this he’s been cleared of. The whole 
trouble with this hellbender is that the law 
ain’t got him. He’s sneaked out of his other 
murders—and juries has cleared him—why 
the hell, I don’t know! Except I’ve an 
honest opinion that he scares a jury to death 
afore they have a chanst to put in a ver- 
dict.” 

‘“ He ain’t going to scare us to death, sher- 
iff. You arrest him and we'll trump up 
something.’’ Scrub was so concerned about 
the advent of the gunfighter that he talked 
now so that the whole room could hear him. 

“Look here, men,” the sheriff said, turn- 
ing to the crowd that had pressed in about 
them. ‘ We got to get this bird—but you- 
all know that as sheriff I never done any- 
thing yet that was crooked. And I ain’t 
going to do nothing now. If you men want 
to start a fight go ahead and IJ’ll step in 
and stop it. I won’t ax no questions as to 
who started it. Public opinion is agin this 
bird, and any way I choose to stop a fight 
will be considered all jake by the town.” 

The men broke in enthusiastically: ‘ Sure 
it will, sheriff. We’re all behind you, sher- 
iff. Get him, that’s all. Get him before 
there’s any murder committed!” 

“‘ But who’s goin’ to start argufyin’ with 
him?” Scrub asked in dismay. 

The answer to his question came with 
the entrance of the local hero, Saul Meakin, 
who had finally made up his mind to enter 
the saloon and find out how the newcomer 
was being received. 

“Youre the man we're looking for, 
Saul!” Scrub cried joyfully. ‘‘ Cal Tries 
gers has went in to have a conflab with the 
barkeep, and when he comes out we want ~ 
for the sheriff to arrest him and keep him 
out of the rodeo. The sheriff ain’t got 


-cause—so it’s up to some one to plant a 


ce ‘that this gunfighter i is going to get into the 
rodeo?” Saul laughed. 

_ “ Damned right I’m telling you that. He 
don’t know about it yet. But when he finds 
out—good night!” 

“Let me talk to him!” was Saul’s quiet 
challenge. 

Meanwhile the barkeep and his guest had 
‘shut themselves in and were sitting down to 
a helping of the hot pungent mess of meat 
and beans which Jo kept constantly on the 
fire for free lunch. 

Jo threw off his mask of mediator and 


casual acquaintance and hurriedly set about © 


the task he had on his hands. 

“ Look here, Cal,”’ he said. 
thing definite to say to you. You better 
bust out’n this town in a hurry. The whole 
county has heard how you potted them birds 
down in Texas—and they think the jury 
let you off because of some frame-up. _ Your 
rep in this town is the pure and simple rep 
of a road agent who kills whenever he has 
a mind to. And_I’m telling you this, you’ve 
stepped into the wrong pew. Get out of 
this town or you'll have a dozen fights 
planted on you and a lynch party besides!” 

“T told you I was lonely, Jo,” Triggers 
laughed. “ And it looks like I’ve come to 
town for a good sociable time.” 

“ Tt sure does. Git, before you plug any- 


“ T got some- 


body else! Slip out this window; jump to 
your: hoss and git! That’s all I’m tellin’ 
you.” 


“You mean to say Ic can’t ride into town 
as a man of peace without being pointed at 
as a bandit?” 3 

-“T sure do mean to tell you just them 
very words! You're a gunman—whatever 
you done down there to Texas ain’t my busi- 
‘ness and I don’t care. But the town cares 
and they’ re calling you a gunman and they'll 
receive you according!” 

“Jo, I’m going to tell you something. 
‘The time has just about come—as it comes 
to a lot of men spending their lives on the 
-. desert—when I’ve made up my mind to go 
bad. I’m like these freak buckers you hear 
about who serve a lifetime in the harness 
and then suddenly when no one’s expecting 


Ph 


Pie aba ie 3) 


ding there and talline ty 


“see light,’ as they say. 


2 ab hee start in . killing tie) Stabe moz0s, 
: ranch-hands, their owners, and everyone ue 
else. Everything | inme is working that way, 
Jo. I feel it coming like some men feela _— 


conversion coming over them—and they — 


I see 
I don’t see the light 
I just see the eget Wo 


to know what.I see, [ll tell you. 
red. That’s what! 
of heaven. 
of hell!” Sone 
“ All right, I'll take your word or it, Cal. ce 
You're bad. I ain’t disputin’ you. ‘But as : 
a ole friend—a ole sidekicker that’s fought 
with you in barroom brawls and that’s kept — 


your whistle wet with hootch when you was) 
busted in bygone years—I’m advisin’ you 


now wunst and for all, drift out’n this place — 
and drift out’n this town. Take a trail that — 


leads as far from this here burg as you ug ve 


get. yp) aa 
- Cal Triggers scraped up his bowl of chile- . 


and-beans, took a gulp of whisky and then — - 
went on talking as if he had not heard his 


companion’s last remarks. ‘“‘ Furthermore, 


Jo, I want to tell you something very im- > 2 


portant. As yet I’m not a gunman. I’ve 
never held up anybody. I’ve never got a 


red cent from anybody, and I’ve never even — a 


killed anybody in a fight. The two men I 
killed down in Texas were drunks and I ~ 


caught them attacking a woman—one of — 
They hadaclean record 
down there and I already had some murders 
I didn’t belong on 
the ranch—was just passing through ask- so 


their ranch-hands. 
chalked up. against me. 


ing for a chance at my old business of cow- 
punching. Those men fought me when that — 
girl of theirs called me to help her. They 
used gats on me and shot me—look at. this : 
gun-wound.” 

Triggers bared his huge arm, shosier 
muscles which looked like molded _ brass. 
‘““And I fought those sousing dogs and 
killed *em—not with guns—with my hands. 
Of course it looked like downright murder. 
The girl kept her mouth shut—was bribed, | 
of course, and J had one hell of a time con- — 
vincing a jury that I wasn’t a murderer. — 
In fact, those twelve men on the jury were | 
about the only men in the State who be- 
lieved I wasn’t a black, hell-twisting cut- 
throat.” 

“But the fellow in Albuquerque, Cal. 


Well, if you want 


as : 


| : 336. 


You: never did tell me what es bahia was 


SEAN? Keer eye 
Medea. yeaat ay 


there?” 3 

“Tt was a woman besieioet ke you cath 
- tell everything you know when a woman’s 
concerned. But in a word it was this: she 


got into a hell of a brawl with her husband 
eae I helped her out. 
was all right. 
to know about those things. I was cleared.” 


The jury figured it 
The world doesn’t have 


_ “eave women alone after this, Cal. Let 


ae woman set in on a game—and it’s good- 


_by forever! I know. I been there!” 

me went on: ‘‘ Then there was that 
‘Mex Well, I will admit I treated that 
| Mex rough and I don’t believe I could have 
4 gotten by a jury that time. The Mex 


-rustled a horse of mine—a damned spry old 


mag, too, that had taken me through desert 
and storm when I was a cow-puncher. The 
filthy Mex rode her over the border—a 


Lacie race when the mare was about to 


foal. And it killed her. 
~ have done, Jo?” 


What would you 


ee have skinned the whelp alive so’s 
: the coyotes for miles around would have 
smelt him rotting!” 


_“ And that’s just what I did! The Mex’s 


by _ family raised a rumpus about it and I got 


4 . 


not any too white. 
over these things back on my claim there 


Mothers get yearlings indoors. 
- their broncs out of the street. 


ar a lot of notoriety. And I'll tell you what. 
Td do it again twenty times.” 


“But don’t do it here, Cal. 
Texas you got away with 
here—” oe 

“ That’s my record, Jo, and I’l admit it’s 
But I’ve been thinking 


Maybe in 
it—but not 


in the desert, and I figured the world 
oughtn’t to brand a man for scrapes like 
that. I figured if I came back to civiliza- 


tion now the world would take me back. So 


J did, coming as I said with the sound of 


- the blowfly buzzing in my ear — which 


‘means spring. I came back feeling damned 
lenely and forlorn—and this is che: welcome 
I get. Everyone sneaks out of my way. 

Riders get 
Muttonmen 
hide their heads behind troughs and the only 
one who gives me the glad-hand is a lousy 


‘one-eyed barkeep—which is you! That’s the 
reception I get!” 


‘You haven’t got it yet, Cal! ‘The re- 
ception’s coming later. What you don’t un- 


‘ety, Jo,” Cal laughed. 


eds 


which is as a cow, pcs oe her calf ) 
sees Mr. Puma step into the front door of 
the corral. The town don’t know the real 
facts of the case. Strangers is strangers. 
And if they’re murderin’ strangers then the 
next guess is they’re gunmen, road agents, 
outlaws and such. Now that you’ve told 
me the real facks I can see that you ain’t 
a gunman at all. But as you say, I’m only 
a one-eyed barkeep, and my opinion never 
bought nobody nothin’, If I told the town © 
you was jake, all as that would mean is that 
you're worse than they thought. ‘ Aha!’ 
they'll say, ‘so he’s a friend of ole one- 
eyed Jo—aye!’ You know what I mean. 
You know!” 

“TI don’t reckon your introduction is 
going to help me bust into Red Town soci- 
~“ But ’m going to- 
stay here just the same, and if they want 
me to fight, Pll fight. Ill be a gunman if 
that’s what they want. And I'll tell you 
what, Jo. It’s a lot of fun coming into 
town and knowing that the men all around 
you are holding their breath. It must be 
like the feelings of the old conquerors who 
came into cities demanding a tribute of a 
thousand longhorns and a thousand sheep 
and a thousand beautiful women!” 

“ Beautiful women—aye! Ah-h! Yes! 
Women—damn them! That brings me to — 4 
tell you. just why your coming into this — 
here town at this particular time is so pow- 
erful unpleasant; you said—so’s everyone 
in that thar saloon could hear you—that you 
was goin’ to pick out a mate for yourself 
and start in gettin’ married. Now, don’t do 
it, Cal! Don’t do it. As a friend, I’m tell- 
in’ you, don’t never git married! It ‘ll fin- 
ish you! That’s all! Look at the man I 
am to-day, Cal! What do you think is the 
cause? Women! ‘That’s what!” a 

‘But Jo, even though you're a terrible 
living example against it, ’ve made up my 
mind that I want a woman. Andasanold ~ 
acquaintance of yours, I don’t mind telling 
you that I had a glimpse of the very girl I a 
want—that is, provided she’s not married 
already.” ee) 

The barkeep’s brown fonda, bigs f 
upward like a surprised monkey’s. j 
suddenly flitted over his twisted old ues 


eae “pis 


SE eee ES Oe NEEM oe ge Et eS See ae a ie See ae 


y : ees tae neck ne life. = 
h So old Hazen gets up and announces that _ 


‘ Why—what fs that ‘ ay with it?” 
oe EE you've picked your gal out—and 
stick to it—then I’m thinkin’ a good lot of 
my worryin’ has been for nothin’. But look 
here, Cal. First I want to know: Just 
who is this gal you’ve gone and picked?” 

‘“‘T saw her sitting in a buggy talking 
to a spick-and-span young lady’s man as 
I rode through the street.” 

‘“‘ And who was she? You don’t remem- 
ber just what she looked like?” Jo asked 
with a growing apprehension. 

“She wore a natty little sombrero like 
a campaign hat, and under it I could see 
some silky hair blowing—the color of pay 
dirt—brown, with strands of gold.” 

Jo threw up his hands and let out a me 
gasp of profanity. 

““T knew it!” he wailed. 
and picked out the one gal in the world 
who’s goin’ to mean your finish!” 

‘¢ Married—aye?”’ 

“Hell, no! I wisht she was! But she’s 
Scrub Hazen’s foster daughter—that’s who 
she is!” 

‘Well, that’s not barring me. I don’t 
care who her father is. And as for Scrub 
Hazen, I never heard of him, so he can’t 
be a hindrance, good or bad.” » 

“Well, Cal,” the barkeep said gloomily, 
“keep your shirt on and let me tell you 
the game. If this here whole town was 
made of dynamite and you was a match, 
your comin’ at this particular time couldn’t 
be a worse tragedy. That there gal is the 
ward of Scrub Hazen and the way I figure 
he’s been hankerin’ for to get her married 
so’s he can retire comfortable-like and leave 
her husband take care of his cows. And she 
bein’ a innocent sort of sage-hen, has been 
-made love to by a guy who it’s my opinion 
is a double-dyed coyote. His name is Saul 
Meakin and he’s the ole-time friend of 
Scrub Hazen. Wal, it’s come to a sort of 
showdown, and they say Saul has been hot 
on the gal’s trail—after her money, is my 
opinion. And she thinkin’ he’s the only 


. bird in town who’s got teeth enough in his 


head so two of ’em is opposite each other— 
she eal she'd orter take him up and ride 


‘“‘ 'You’ve gone | 


there’ll be a rodeo, and whoever wins it is 
to have the hand of, his daughter. ‘But 
the whole town knows it’s only a sort of en- 
gagement party for Saul Meakin and the 
gal—hbein’ as there ain’t no doubt in any- 
body’ S ea about who’s goin’ to win thet 
rodeo— 

“ But there’s doubt now—aye, Jor” Cal 
cried, taking a final gulp of pei, and 
jumping up from the table. ye 

“Look here, Cal, let me explain. ‘The 
whole town has sort of went into this rodeo” 
with the understanding that Saul Meakin | i 
is to win the gal—” . “ 

‘‘ What’s the gal’s opinion?” Relay 

‘No one knows. I been figurin’ ant i 
what I hear acrost my bar—and a bartender _ 
hears lots—that the gal has sort of stove 
Saul off by this hore rodeo because she. 
don’t fancy him quite enough to git married 
to him. That’s only my opinion, mind you. 
And I don’t know everythin’. Never talked © 
to the gal myself. But as for the opinion — 
of the town, it is that the two orter get 
hitched, and they? re playing the rodeo game © 
just for the fun of it. They’ll be contests — 
and all, but everybody knows that the 
events ahicl is to decide the best man in 
the town is events which Saul Meakin can — 
win hands down. Every buckaroo in town © 
has signed up, knowing he ain’t got a 
chanst, but they’re doing it just for the 
sport of it all! You know. And bein’ — 
that’s the case. it don’t look just right that 
you should horse in and bust up the game.” 

Cal Triggers broke out into a ange ANS oe 
he stood up with a flushed, eager light Ae . 
his face, the barkeep suddenly thought that —_ 
the gunfichter had grown a shade hand- — 
somer—which, as Jo weed was certain- 
ly possible. The large nose, the big strong . 
chin, the steel gray eyes were converted — 
from the features of a gloomy, vindictive Le 
face to that of a new and exultant man, ss 

‘What you said about the girl not know- > 
ing her own mind has made me decide what __ 
I’m going to do, Jo. I’m going out there — 
to find Scrub Hazen and tell him I want to 


-compete for his girl—and if any man turns 7 


me down—”’ 
“Then you'll pot him. Yes, I know. . 


we, 


keep out of it, Cal! 
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know only too well. You'll pot him! Well, 
Don’t mess into 
- Hazen’s game. He’s a hard character.” 
_ Cal’s hand was on the door, but the bar- 
keep went to him. ‘“ Before you go signing 
up for this contest, Cal, let me tell you 
something. The gang out there will pick a 
fight with you. I know it! Take my word.” 
“Tf that’s the case all I have to do is to 
go into the saloon with my hand on my 
holster and ask peacefully for Mr. Scrub 
Hazen,” Cal rejoined. 
- The barkeep clung to his arm, started 
again to warn him, but in another moment 
Cal had shaken him off and walked out of 
the little anteroom onto the saloon floor. 
He knew, as any fighter would intuitively 
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teow. that some one iat been planted in 


that crowd to pick a fight with him. Hig | 


looked around the circle of silent grim faces, 
and in order to give himself time enough to 
get a good understanding of the situation he 
started in to roll a cigarette. A silence on 
the part of every man in the room accom- 
panied this movement so that the noise of 
the brown tissue paper as he tore it out 
of his cigarette book was faintly audible. 
The snapping of his fingers to dry them, 
the crumpling of the paper and the striking 
of the match concluded this introductory 
performance, and Triggers, after blowing a 
whiff of thin blue smoke toward the ceiling, 
faced the men and said: “I’m looking for 
a gent named Scrub Hazen.” 


(To be continued NEXT WEEK.) 


ardner Weeks Wood 


A NOVELETTE—COMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE 


the telephone. 
3 “A lady—-a Mrs. Whitney—wants 

to speak to you, Mr. Robing.” 

_ Robing was busy and preoccupied, and 
it was with an abstracted air that he re- 
peated the name. ‘‘ Mrs. Whitney—Mrs. 
Whitney? I don’t know any Mrs. Whit- 
ney. Ask her what she wants, please.” 

- He then turned his half interrupted at- 
tention back to the grand jury minutes of 
the Shotwell murder case. 


: R eee secretary looked up from 


After a moment’s low talk into the tele- 
phone his prim little secretary again turned 
to Robing, with her hand over the mouth- 
piece. ‘“‘ She won’t tell me what she wants. 
She seems excited—but says it is very im- 
portant. She says you knew her a long 
while ago, as Mabel Stenter.” 

Robing gazed blankly at his secretary’s 
bland, blue eyes for the fraction of a min- 
ute, repeating the name, ‘‘ Mabel Stenter— 
Mabel Stenter,” under his breath. Then a 
his eyes cleared of the mist of phen ue a 


_ assumed ‘to ‘be. annoyance. 
one “ Mabel Stenter.” “Robing repeated. the 
re name, more to himself than to Miss Town- 
-gend. “ What can she want, after all these 
years? Here, I’ll_talk to her.” 
His hand automatically grasped the in- 
: strument which his secretary pushed to- 
ward him. Through habit, Robing’s right 
hand pulled within easy reach a small pad 
of paper and picked up a pencil. 
telephone calls stray into the district at- 
torney’s office at times, and it had become 
habitual with Robing to have means at 
hand for catching instantly any information 
that might be passed over the line. Some- 
times these wire conversations had been cut 
off with extreme abruptness. There had 
been, for instance, the case of Mary Ral- 
ston, an important witness for the State 
against Henry Brock. 

Mary had called up Robing of a late 
afternoon, such as this day, and in the 
midst of their talk she had screamed hor- 
ribly once, and then the crash in Robing’s 
ears had told him that the instrument had 
fallen to the floor. 

A detective, racing to the hotel address 
jotted on Robing’s pad, had just succeeded 
in catching “ Little Harry ” Mack, an ac- 
complice of Brock’s, just as he was slipping 
te out of the hotel. Quick investigation by 
He the detective and an astounded hotel man- 
agement had discovered Mary lying on her 
tumbled bed. in negligee—strangled—the 
telephone broken. on the floor beside her 
dead body. 

So it had become Robing’s habit always 
to have pencil in hand when answering the 
carefully sifted calls that came to him. 
And, as always, blond Miss Townsend sat 
quietly at his side ready to listen in on the 
extension at a signal from Robing, should 
the message be such as to require two mem- 
ories. Robing took no chances. 

There was no signal from Robing as he 
% placed the receiver to his ear, his brow 

_ still furrowed with puzzled irritation. 
she sat listening to the one-sided conversa- 
tion Miss Townsend thought that Robing’s 
annoyance was perhaps restrained evidence 

some stronger emotion. 3 


they close after a while. 


Queer 


As - 


ty “Yes, wo is sew olin: ae 
.... I certainly do remember you, Mabel, __ 
.... No, I never did expect to hear from 


you again. . . . I don’t believe so. I can't 


see that it would benefit either of us. age 
Well, think of my side of it! Fifteen. years 8 


is a long time. Wounds heal slowly, but 


Telephone reunions are never ‘satisfactory; 
but what use is there in teopening a closed 
door?”’ 

At this point Miss Townsend: peel 
Robing as he listened to a long. eee | 
by the woman at the other end of the | 
line. The muscles of his jaw worked as 
if he were laboring under some excitement. 


Twice he opened his lips as though to in- \ 


terrupt, but refrained from speaking. With 
the pencil in his right hand he tapped ner- 
vously on the glass top of his desk. Miss 
Townsend was interested. : 


Not more than a half dozen. times - : 


the three years of her service to the dis- 
trict attorney had she seen Robing lose 
any portion of the calm poise, the sure grip 
on himself that was one of us outstanding: 
characteristics. 

In addition to this, Mies Townsend as- 
sailed her memory in vain to recall any 
previous time when a woman’s voice’ had 
come to her asking fora personal talk with 
her chief. She had early decided that 


We 


sod know. Sry 


Henry Robing was as a bachelor an es-— i 
tablished quantity, or that if romance dwelt . 


in his heart it was allowed to emerge oaly q 


after he had left his desk in the grim old — 
gray stone Criminal Courts Building, where 
for three years he had so relentlessly, re- 
morselessly pursued those who were aiming 
their efforts against the peace of the State. 


Miss Townsend had finally concluded that — 
Robing was a Juggernaut of Justice rather 
than a man—and yet at times within her 


virgin breast, in the still hours of the night, 


Miss Townsend sighingly confessed to her- 


self that Robing was a man—and, to her, | 


an enhaloed hero. 
But to him, unconscious of this dattors 
ing adoration, Miss Townsend was only a 


« 


Ny 


bs 


neat, efficient, sweet-smelling assistant, a 3 


sexless mechanism that forgot nothing, and. 
was by that token an invaluable cog in me 
mill of crime. ory piss 


pencil lying under it. 
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. Here Robing’s voice again breke in on 
_ Miss Townsend’s semidream. 

“Why, if it is important, I can do its 
but—I have a dinner engagement with 
Bernap to-night. You remember him? But 
later, perhaps. Hold the wire a moment, 
. please.” 

. Robing put down the receiver to look at 
his watch; then he turned quickly to Miss 
; Townsend: 

“ Why, it’s half after five,” said he, “I 
 hadn’t realized it was that late. I needn’t 
detain you any longer, Miss Townsend.” 
As she rose demurely to go he added: “ I'll 
_ be in early to-morrow morning. The Shot- 
well case goes to trial on Monday, you 


know.” 


His tone was casual—forcedly so, she 
thought; he wanted to continue his tele- 


phone conversation without her presence. 


Upon leaving the room to don her coat and 


hat, after having bade him a not uncon- 


_ strained good night she heard Robing 


again renew his talk with the unknown Mrs. 


Whitney. 

“eS 1- ecan. drop-in’ to-see you at about nine 
o’clock to-night, if that is convenient for 
vou. Yes, I think I should enjoy 

it. .... Do you remember—” 

_. And then Miss Townsend closed the 
door. She did not like the tone of his 


--woice. 


- When she returned fifteen minutes later 
to retrieve the book she had in her confu- 
sion overlooked, Miss Townsend found the 
office deserted, the low light on Robing’s 
desk still burning, his pad of paper and the 
The pad was marked 
‘with the small geometrical figures; squares, 
_ shaded triangles, pentagons, which his ab- 
stracted pencil had traced. Among them 
were words oe ‘‘ Mabel—Mabel ”; 
M Sky agpog ts < SoWS8OR se China”: 
tt Wlexico’’s).* Woolwich Univ.s.“ 705 . 
“ Whitney?”—an incomprehensible jumble 
of words. 
With instinctive neatness Miss Townsend 


rearranged the articles upon the desk and 


placed the sheet of paper bearing the pencil 
- notes in the upper drawer of Robing’s desk 
—to which she and he were the only pos- 
sessors of a key—turned out the light, 
closed and locked the door, emerged into 
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‘ie: fast anseai doses) street, 


~ through the slush of an unexpectedly warm oo 


night of the late winter started toward her 
iii salou home. 


I. 


HENRY Rosine had replaced the tele- 
phone receiver upon its hook and for a 


moment or two sat in silent reverie, eyes — 


directed down a long road marked by the 
milestones of the years. 
had started out with him upon his journey 
up that road, who had become so easily 
diverted and left him to continue alone, 


had at last overtaken him—arriving by 


devious routes and detours. 

To Robing’s memory she reappeared as 
an intoxicating perfume—heavy, perhaps, 
but heady and dizzying. That had always 
been Mabel Stenter’s attribute. To define 
her more exactly it is necessary to say only 
that women disliked her and men crowded 
to her side. She had been serpentine in 
her coiling lissomness, and in her dress she 
had not evaded that physical issue. She 
had been tall. Robing remembered that 
when dancing with Mabel her massed, dark- 
brown hair had lacked but a little of being 
level with his own. 
~ He had had to bend but slightly to look 
into her strangely blue eyes—-eyes that were 


darkly baffling, splendidly alluring, and set 


with slight obliqueness above softly round- 
ed, delicately tinted cheeks. Her lips— 
Bvbing drew a sighing breath as his mem- 
ory brought the vision to him—her lips just 
missing a too sensuous fullness that had 


held a madness for Robing. 


All her lines had been long in those 
far days. Her slender white arms were 
long, her fingers tapering threads of beauty. 
Slenderness, and yet a singular smoothness 
of contour and surfaces, had distinguished 
her among the more robust feminine types 
at Woolwich University. Mabel had had 
the qualities, and she arrested the vision as 
would a tiger lily in a bed of violets. She 
had been electric, and Robing had received 
a full charge. 


Crude, almost uncouth, he had hee | 
when, a year late, he had entered the class — 


of ’o5 at Woolwich. Mabel Stenter was 


aac: fen 
ark 


A companion who > 


ee eS a — 


a 
ft 
yi 
tp 


new man! — 


royal creature. 


1 ishie ee of ake bate: : 

| before had he seen her in evening dress, and — - 
| yes the glory of her to his eyes was irresistible, oe 

ie not Belly. at Poaieaied seatons lg A 

Awkwardness could not cloak 


Robing’s vigor and youthful virility. Lack 
of experience did not hamper the sudden 
passionate appeal he made to her. His si- 
lent, rugged manner, his strength, his ir- 
regularly handsome ‘face had caught her 


Instant interest. 


For a time his shyness baffled her. 
She had not known that his heart beat 
double time if she but looked at him; that 
the blood surged through him until his fin- 
gers tingled and his body was atremble if 
only her hand touched him. He could not 
believe that he could ever aspire to such a 


flame then—and what a typical moth he 
had been! | 

As he sat alone at his desk in the gloam- 
ing of that winter day the Mabel of fifteen 


years before flashed colorfully to Robing’s 


vision. The delirium of her, the all- 
absorbing power of her, the whirling ecstasy 
of her. Robing smiled grimly within him- 
self at the Robing of ’o5—the simple- 
hearted worshiper of her divinity. He had 
thought the smiles of his classmates were 
born of envy—jealousy of his being singled 
out by Mabel Stenter. 

No one had told him that in her fresh- 
man year Mabel had exhausted the list of 


male eligibility, and that he had been la- 
beled “ Next.” 


His shyness had spelled 
aloofness to her—she had moved to the at- 
tack. His holding back had increased her 
desire for victory—built up beneath that 
smooth, creamy breast of hers something 
that was, to her, new. She wanted to 


clutch him. Her passionate heart panted 


with the retreating days. Her urgency 
was but loosely concealed. Every one 
but Robing could see it. His eyes were 
filmed. 

The climax had come upon a night in 
the early spring of their sophomore year. 
Its mentory was the most vivid in Robing’s 


“life. ‘The Junior Ball had been held as 
usual in the armory of the college, and 


el had literally seized him as her es- 
Sik ge was: copoae surcharged by the 


Oh, but she was a burning - 


passion. 


Ne ever 


He still remembered her gown—dark- blue | 
silk so covered with tiny blue steel sequins — 
that they seemed like scales. It was close 
fitting—the gown was like a silken scabbard _ 
to the flaming sword of flesh within it. Her 
long, velvety arms unadorned; her soft, 


bare throat with a sinele shagll: ern 
pendant resting within the faint nena eae 


of the gentle curves of her breast; the 
beating of her heart close against his: her 
quick, warm breath on his cheek as peer 


danced the first waltz; the consuming ap- . : 


peal of her physical femininity had aegl 


overwhelming. ee : 3 


Robing recalled that at the end of: her 
third dance they had strayed out of the 


ballroom to a balcony overlooking the cam- — 


pus, ostensibly that Mabel might have a _ . Q 


breath of air. The balcony was vacant on 
that chill night. The moon was ia They 
were alone. 

Mabel had shivered slightly and pressed 
close to him, looking into his eyes. In one 
mad instant his hungry arms were ical” 
her, his thirsty lips searching for hers. It— 


was like the meeting of quiescent alkali and : : : 
acid. A seething, soul-shaking tumult of 


winding of those white arms around his 
neck, taste the heat of her hunting mouth — 
upon his, hear the murmured, tumbled _ 
words of straining, impassioned lips. ‘They 
were lifted—borne away in that tempest of 


the body. There was a thunder in his ears, _ 


an insanity of delight in his arteries. ‘They 
were fused in an incandescent — of 


the senses. tee a 


Robing could still feel the tight — 


For over a year this romance had lasted. © 


They did not marry. Mabel had not wished. 


it, although Robing had urged insistently. ce 


Sentimentally, Mabel was a pirate rover, 
She had a predatory soul inside her white | 


Ick 


body. That she did not tire of him earlier 


was odd; but it was not until the beginning _ 
of his senior year that disillusion ciara | 


its way into Robing’s reeling braigie 26, 

Robing looked at himself in that mirror 
of the past, and was not ashamed of ee 
image. What he had done was to ane out 


-@ single-hearted devotion at the slim feet 

of a Delilah. He was of the type best 
known as “ one-woman men.” Mabel had 
been his all—first love and last. There 
chad been no open break. Their last day to- 


ee gether that June was one of close-pressed 


lips, enlacing arms, unforgettable words. 
_. Then they had separated for the summer 
holidays—Mabel to her home in Des 
- Moines, Henry to add to his slender means 
as a surveyor’s assistant in Arizona. They 
- wrote every day to each other—at least 
_ Henry did; and up to the very end Mabel 
preserved her pose and the screen of loyal 
affection. A similarity to her action had 


once occurred to Robing in the trial of two 


yegemen who had erected an accurate 
painting of a safe, and behind this deceiving 
imitation, in the full light of electric lamps, 
had blown open and rifled the real strong- 

box. 

So had Mabel operated behind the mask 
of affection. Came a letter of endearment 
one day from Mabel to Henry in the arid 


_ places—a letter which he had secretly 


kissed; he was young in those days; a little 
meant much to him. And then there had 
been no more letters. 

In the fall Robing’s return to Woolwich 
‘had been met by no Mabel. She had eloped 
with a cattleman, and a comparison of dates 
showed that the last letter and the elope- 
ment had practically coincided. Thus had 
that beautiful and deceptive vision faded. 
Disenchantment, clenched and uplifted 
hands, bitter heartache, were followed by a 
determination—the determined plan of a 
strong man—to let no other woman play 
havoc with him. “Entrance forbidden!” 
And he had remained in that mind. 

But those who knew him said: ‘‘ Mabel 
will have a bad half hour if Henry Robing 
ever sees her again.’ 

Robing had never again heard directly 
- from Mabel until that ‘aiternoon, It had 

been said that a divorce followed not far 

behind the heels of the elopement. After 
that, nothing. On his graduation Robing 
had gone East and entered the New York 
Law School, finished there brilliantly, be- 
gun his law practice, entered politics, and 
risen rapidly. 

__A dream of practical success replaced the 
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_lairs of life. 


glamour of ralichuit: ores and. half- yarted 


lips. A concentration undiluted by intangi- Ss iS 


bles made the dream a reality. Not money, | 
but a chance to make an impress upon the 
metropolis, was his desire. His election as 
district attorney had been followed by a 
spectacular series of convictions. Robing 
became known as the ‘“‘ Blood Hound,” and 
he richly deserved the title. Indefatiga- 
ble, inexorable, incorruptible, his name be- — 
came a fearsome thing in the underground 
The death-house at Sing Sing 
was seldom untenanted by noisome objects 
of Robing’s grim methods of justice. Into 
his cases he put a scowling ruthlessness 
that seemed almost a desire for personal 
vengeance. 

Fifteen years will grow thick sod over 
the graves of blasted hopes. Fifteen years 
of unremitting labor had been piled upon 
the distressing episode of Robing’s college 
days. Its poignancy had faded, but its re- 
sult persisted. The memory of it was, as it 
were, a headstone over some dead thing. 
In passing out of his life Mabel Stenter 
had taken something of Robing with her 
and had left his heart immune. She grew 
less, but her effect remained. 

And now that memory was to be mate- 
rialized. Mabel was to be reprojected— 
the woman whom he had last seen pulsating 
upon his breast was again within reach of 
his arm. Robing sat for only a moment 
after he had replaced the receiver upon 
hearing: 

“At about nine, then, ll expect you, 
Harry.” 

‘ Harry!” Robing was not the sort of 
man whose “Henry” could be easily 
transmuted to “ Harry.” As he deliberate- 
ly donned his overcoat and picked up his 
hat and stick he smiled to himself at the 
recollection that Mabel had been the only 
person who had ever called him by that 
diminutive. To the rare number of his 
intimate friends he was always “ Henry.” 
One would not dream of calling District 
Attorney Robing ‘‘ Hank” or ‘“ Harry.” 
It would be like calling a mastiff “ Fido.” 

Robing proceeded by way of the Ele- 
vated to the uptown club where he lived, 
arriving there at quarter after six. Enter- 
ie its portals, he was Bee a net GORE 


ae py athitisy ee called; another, ar- 
-_ riving at four o’clock, requested him. to 
all. “ Schuyler 15204,” 
a ~ Robing held these pink slips.in his peeieay 
as- he turned. to. the office. desk for his. key, 
and then on his. way to: the elevator was 
greeted: by a small group of his: club friends. — 
_ With them he had a. few words until his ele- 
4 vater was. ready to ascend, then, excusing 
himself abruptly, he made his. way to: his 
rooms, sending back word. by the elevator 
boy to. the doorman. that whem Mr. Bernap 
arrived. he was to: be escorted directly te 
him. Bernap was-expected at a quarter to 
seven. 

_ On reaching his. rooms. Robing laid the 
centents. of his. peckets. on the chiffonier 
preparatory to changing for dinner. Among. 
them: he laid the telephone call. slips. Con- 
trary to: his. usual. custony of dining in busi- 
‘ness. clothes in. the club grill, he, that night, 

: donned: dinner jacket with its accompanying 
4 dress shirt—one whose bosom was: composed: 
of multitudinous fine: linen pleats.. After a 
quick bath and change of clothing Robing 
restored. to his pockets: their usual contents, 
leaving the pink paper slips lying on his 
chiffonier. 

Why Robing should. have decided to wear 
dinner’ clothes. that evening he could not 
himself explain. It was probably due to 
an unconscious and unconfessed: desire to 
appear at his best before Bernap and before 
Mabel Stenter. Had he not risen: by sheer 
force of ability to. his. present position? Was. 
he not. justified in appearing im the appro- 
priate garments of success? Robing knew 
that in the conventional black and’ white 
he was an impressive figure. The man 
whom: those two people had known only 
as. a struggling student in. a fresh-water col- 
lege had seized: life by the throat. and con- 

-quered it. He would dress the part. 

He approved, his. reflection in. the mirror 
as he adjusted: his collar and tie. His dark 
hair was: becoming—flecked with gray at 
the temples, but. it was as. thick. and heavy 

: ~ ine ste when: aie meme: had. gil 


a 
oy 
i 
a 

; 


ie a as the space between his 


steel-gray and piercing eyes, giving to Rob- 
ing the true eagle aspect. His mouth had 
stiffened with the years and his lips become ae 
more commpressed and: uncompromising. — “is 
he stood there he decided that the winter 
of toil now nearing its end had not. treated — 
him, well—his. face had a pallor that must : 
be corrected; his. collar was: too large. He 
must have been losing weight. He tried it 
and found that his. finger slipped leases 
between his-neck and the linen band. 
Robing’s: well-schooled. mind had put van 
Mabel Stenter aside for the moment.. He — " 
would, as- usual with him, take up. matters - : 
as. hay rose. George Rersan, his: old. col- 
lege chum, came: first that night. He had 
not seen. Bermap more than a. half dozen ee 
times since graduation.. Chicago had ab- _ 
sorbed his classmate, who had taken hislaw 
course: at. Northwestern. and was now a 
prosperous lawyer in. the Loop district. re 
was in New York on business. for a clie eee ee 

and. the two. men. had fixed. upom that hour 
for dinner and a short renewal of their old-— 
time: iauiha ia a sail Sorbie Ste 
III. eee 


Asour seven o’clock—fifteen - Leraeae 
late—Bernap: knocked at. his. door: and. was 
admitted. cordially. 

‘‘ George, come in! 
youl” . 

‘ Well,. Henry, how are you?» But a 
all. the robes of state?” Bernap. laughed. 
“Ll bet you’ve gone out and got. yourself 
a girl—all right; fly to it. I must leave 
you flat. after diane to go into a. conference 
with a couple of your piratical: townsmen— : ) 
so you can run along on yee Tomantic 
philanderings.” 

Robing came as near tnlucchits as es 
could. “I’m no ladies? man—you know 
it.” He hesitated.. ‘“ But a lady did. phone — 
me to-day, asking me to call on her made He 
evening—on business. So if you have an 
engagement I think VII do it.” eS 

Robing unlocked a closet. door. “Dm 
not the person who: should do it, you eat me 
but I have something in: here which. I can’t 
sell you or offer to you; but if you. wa 
steal it from me I won’t telephone head- — 
quarters. There are two glasses. and: ice’ it 


I’m. glad eo see. 
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the bathroom—when you have completed 
your criminal task don’t leave more than 
one full glass mince: around—I might 
find it?” 

- His friend rose and fervently shook 
Robing’s hand. “Henry, all is forgiven. 
- Whatever I may find in that closet, I repeat 
it; all is as it has been with us—and more; 
you may go to Utah and become a Mormon. 
1’ll dance, clumsily, at your several wed- 
dings—where’s the corkscrew?” 

_ They went in to dinner. Bernap was in 
New York to break a deadlock between 
clients of his in Chicago and a concern in 
New York. Both were manufacturers of an 
automobile device with patented features 
and identical use. A merger was advisable 
in that day of low business pressure. It had 
been discussed favorably, and then there 
had occurred a cessation of negotiations. 
Bernap’s clients had seen what they thought 
to be evidences of bad faith in the other 
parties. Agents of the other company had 
been seen in deep talk with their representa- 
tives. A letter had come to them that cast 
an ominous shadow of deception somewhere. 
Their patents had been assailed by a man 
whom it was possible to locate near the 
offices of the New York concern. The 
smoke of the unseen fire was thick. 

‘‘ But I have insisted to my people,” as- 
serted Bernap, ‘“ that I-believe they are 
mistaken, and I’m here to prove I’m right. 
I’m convinced that a series of coincidences 
has occurred that has no basis of reason. 
I believe we can get together. My clients 
have been scared by a ghost.” 

“No, sir; they have not,” retorted his 
host. “I hate to snatch the wreath of vic- 
tory from your brow, George, and I don’t 
know your New York company; but I'll 
bet you the price of a dinner that you’re 
wrong. Your clients are right. Believing 
in coincidences is a pussy-footing game. 


There is something wrong, and I’ll gamble | 


that it is worse than even they think. If 
they have stumbled on what you have de- 
scribed and call coincidences take it from 
me that back of the ones they have seen 
there are four times as many that they 
haven’t seen. It’s a plot. Coincidences? 
Hell! 

“You are going to lose that dinner, 
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you and your methods. Your hardened 
soul believes every man guilty until he is 
proved innocent. I’d hate to have your. 
blackened record,” and the other lawyer 
grinned at Robing. : 

‘““ Now, listen to me a minute, Géorse® 
and Robing leaned across the table. 
“You're a nice fellow, and I like you; but 
you business lawyers are a lot of pink and 
white flower girls. You are weak-kneed. 
You palter with facts. You concede. You. 
have too strained an eye on your book- 
keeper—it distorts your vision of the main. 
issues. Just for the sake of your peace of 
mind and the large fee you hope to get out- 
of this fallacious case of yours, I’ll concede 
that one coincidence can occur—and that 
happens but rarely—in a case. Two coin- 
cidences are improbable—three are impos- 
sible. I know they are popular—folks like 
’em—they appeal to the imagination. Cases. 
are built up from the ground on them at 
times and marvelous chains of so-called. 

‘ circumstantial ’ evidence are forged out of 
coincidences. Bunk!” 

‘“‘ Just a minute, Henry,” broke in Ber- 
nap. ‘“‘ You’re too literal-minded—” 

‘ Wait till I finish, George, please. What 
I want to say is that evidence is evidence. 
There’s no such thing as ‘ circumstantial ’ 
evidence and ‘ series of coincidences.’ The 
‘fortuitous’ and the ‘ accidental ’—when 
they occur too often—are to my mind cu- 
mulative evidence of deliberate crime plot- 
ting. I have always acted upon that theory, 
and in ninety-five per cent of my convictions 
it has been borne out to my perfect satisfac- 
tion. I have nothing on my conscience. 
Behind the circumstance lies guilt—always. 

“ Here is this Shotwell case for an ex- 
ample,’ Robing illustrated. ‘ It comes up 
on Monday, and as sure as there is a sun 
in heaven I’m going to send that young 
man to the chair. I don’t care about his 
previous good record, the apparent lack of 
motive, the testimony of his neighbors or 
his story. He was seen coming out of the 
basement of Grosbeck’s house, carrying a 
hammer, an hour before Grosbeck was 
found in his third-floor bedroom with his 
head beaten in. Young Shotwell swore he 


ede 


r m sure of ie Wy: you blood- _ ae 
thirsty old criminal lawyer, you; I know 


“ ~ above the Basenient® to be sure, he old 


hammer when found was clean; but what in 
the name of common sense does that amount 
to when we know that Shotwell possessed 
two hammers of his own! He killed Gros- 
beck. The evidence is conclusive. There 
was a motive and we'll sweat it out of him.” 
“Do you mean to tell me,” exclaimed 
- Bernap, “ that you would ask for conviction 
—callously see a man go to the chair on 
such slender evidence as that? idea 
Henry, you’re a modern Jeffreys!” 3 
- “PI ask for it, George, and Ill see him 
g0 up! +P) 
~ Thus the arguments panaed to and fro 
across the board. Friends of Robing’s drift- 
ed over to his table for a word with him— 
of serious matters or a bit of cursory talk. 
Even Sam Wollan, the first assistant district 
attorney, in whom there was no love for 
Robing and who, it was rumored, coveted 
the right to strike out the “ first assistant ” 
from before his title, paused for a chat with 
his chief, just before they had finished their 
visit. In all of them Bernap could see 
the respect, almost trepidation, which the 
redoubtable district attorney 
“Bloodhound ” was right! And Bernap 


Senn 


was glad for himself that his paths lay in 


the more peaceful fields of the law. 

They dallied over the coffee and tobacco 
—Bernap’s cigar and Robing’s inevitable 
Turkish cigarettes, which, using a long am- 
ber holder, he smoked almost continuously. 

At eight thirty Bernap looked at his 
_ watch and reluctantly rose. “Sorry, 
Henry, but I must be on my way—my 
people are due at the Commodore at a 


‘ _ and right here I want to remind you again 


that in July you are expected up at the 


% 
lake. Elsie won’t forgive you this time if 
_ you fail to make it. If your thirst for blood 


of the children to gnaw on.” 

. “ Well”—and_ Robing lifted himself 
heavily from his chair— 
make it, George—it's 


man and he had been firm friends, and the 


inspired.. 


quarter to nine. It’s been bully to see you 


on your holiday is insistent I’! give you one 


“Tl go if I can’ 
seldom I have a 
e to raise my. nose from an indictment, | 


strain of that office is terrific. I’ m begin- 


ning to feel it—going to walk over to the “ a 


hotel?” : x 
“Ves,” replied Bernap, “if you’re Lionas 


out and have the time, walk over with me.” 
Robing led the way out of the grill and to 
the cloak room, where the two men secured 
their hats, coats and Robing’s stick. At 
the cigar stand Robing procured a Leer a 


“Sure thing—I’m in no hurry.” 


of cigarettes and a card of paper matches. 


AS they emerged from the club imbibe: | 
unexpectedly soft night air, Bernap Geer 
him about the cane. : 

“ Another of your Eastern affectations:” 
Henry?” said the man from Chicago lightly. 

“Not exactly, George—weigh it.” And - 
Robing passed the ebony stick to his friend. 

Robing balanced it in his hand. “ Good- 
Lord!” 
‘Why the bludgeon?” 


_ “ Well, there are a number of well- icnower ae 


gentlemen about town who have a feeling — 
that if I had a lily lying on my breast the 


world would be a sweeter place for them to _ “ 
live in—so I carry this stick—it’s most con- uo 


venient.” 

They turned into Forty-Second ‘Sereet 
and slowly moved eastward. Bernap again 
rallied Robing about his evening’s engage- 
cei “By the way,” he reminded him; 

“you haven’t told me who the lucky lady 
cuits one you are going to see—on busi- 
ness,’ 

Robing did not immediately reply, then 
exploded bitterly, “I’m not going to tell 
you, George. When I see you and think of | 


your contentment, your wife, your children, _ 


you happy future and contrast it with my 
barren, solitary existence—so different from _ 


what I had once planned and hoped—I 
could almost hate the woman I’m going to 
see to-night. 
mangled my ideals and my life. There 
have been moments, old friend, when I 
could not think of her without seeing red— 
without wanting to strangle her. I haven’t 
seen her in many years, and perhaps I~ 
shouldn’t see her to-night—I don’t know—” 
Again a pause, then: “ pacdaaldes me, George, — 


i . : you kcéw. I really must get away some- oe 
where, if I live till summer, though—the : 


he exclaimed and returned ey 


She is responsible for it—she 


lished friendship. 
hotel; Robing hailed a taxi and directed the 


I didn’ t mean to iat you. My memories 


overcame me; that’s all.” 


PR 0) 2 forget it, Henry; I can under- 
stand. 7” But Bernap felt uncomfortable and 


a ~ glanced quickly and curiously at Robing. 
_ _He had suddenly recalled the Mabel Stenter 
days at Woolwich and their significance. 


“J wonder—” he mused; but did not, of 

course, put his thought inte words, 

At the Commodore entrance the two men 
parted with the firm handclasp of estab- 

Bernap entered the 


| chauffeur to drive him to 59 West Eightieth 
Street. 
an Very well, Mr. Robing,” said the driver 


oe respectfully. Robing was accustomed to 


being thus recognized by strangers. Even 
in New York, his striking personality and 
‘growing reputation singled him out among 
men. It was a distinct tribute to him; al- 
though Robing would have scoffed at it. 
_ -Into the crowding traffic of Fifth Avenue 
: the taxi drifted as a barge glides from a 
| tributary stream out upon some great river. 
It flowed with the northward current, some- 
times swiftly borne, then caught in a still 


eddy under the winking eyes of the tall 
lighthouses. on the islands washed by that 


human flood. The smooth-working mech- 


anism of control had always interested Ro- 


bing. It was so silently effective. It seemed 
automatic—stripped of human agency. The 


nervous pedestrians dodging across the ave- 
nue through the traffic seemed: to him like 


tiny skiffs trifling with a gigantic flotilla. 
“The deduction,” pondered Robing, “ is 
not to interfere with the established order. 
If you do you are likely to be run down.” 
His thoughts turned to his impending in- 
terview. “I got what was coming to me 
from life when I trifled ignorantly with that 


established disorder, the feminine mind. It: 


was. decreed that I was to be a fool—it 
probably was the best thing for me that 
could have happened, too—and what a 
jackass I was to become emotional when 
Bernap was with me to-night—he must 
think I wanted sympathy. 

ple—especially myself—keep their mouths 
_ Shut—George must think I’m crazy. Vl 
write him to-morrow—no, I won’t.” 


_ The taxi drifted out of the main stream. 
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at the pons to the one le reli ae ne 


Why can’t peo- 


ly away from the myriad-windewed peaks 
that leap against the skyline of Fifty-Ninth — 
Street. Here and there on the disheveled 
park lawns and beneath the trees along the 
glistening asphalt belated drifts of grimy 
snow were melting into miniature glacial 


streams. The sidewalks were dotted here 


and there by strolling couples. 
IV. 


As the car turned into Eightieth Street 
Robing gazed interestedly out of the open. 
window to see what manner of domicile it 
was that sheltered his former love. The 
taxi drew up at the curb in front of a four- 
story house; Robing descended, paid his 
fare, received a deferential touch of the cap 
from the driver and was left alone on the 
sidewalk. He examined the house with a 
question and saw that it was one of the 
many old brownstone structures that have 
of late been remodeled into small apart- 
ments. It differed in no material way from 
hundreds of its brown brethren. About half 
of the windows were lighted. From one 
apartment’s opem casement a phonograph 
launched a metallic melody upon the street. 
From another there came laughter and a 
snatch of a song. 

With a certain degree of repressed excite- 
ment Robing descended the four stone steps: 
to the entrance which was new on the afore- 
time basement level. The white, grilled 
outside door stood ajar. Pushing it open 
Robing found himself in a small, well-light- 
ed vestibule. Upon his right hand, set. into 
the wall, were the polished brass mail-boxes 
and. call buttons of the occupants. Beside 
them was the simple apparatus of the house 
telephone. Examining the cards Robing 
finally discovered one bearing in engraved 
script the name “ Mrs. Sterling Whitney.” 
It was obviously a man’s card as the “s” 
had been added by a pen to the “ Mr.” 
The district attorney pressed the corre- 
sponding button and disengaged the tele- 
phone receiver. A feminine voice respond- 
ed, and Robing announced himself to Mrs. 
Whitney. The lock of the inside door chat- 
tered; he thrust it forward and entered 
a narrow, bare hallway breken on the left __ 


Ev ey Tet ara 


‘the was spedlectod viet “indistinedly in ih as she 


oS “ Robing started the ascent oF the stairs. 
They were thickly carpeted and yielded no 
sound of his footsteps. He had forgotten 
to ascertain the exact location of Mrs. Whit- 
-  ney’s apartment and, meeting a young wo- 
man at the top of the first flight, made bold 
to ask her if she would direct him. She 
looked at him curiously, insolently for a 
second, then said curtly, ‘‘ Next floor, back 
—you can see her card on the door if you 

look,” and then proceeded on her way. 
- Accordingly the prosecuting attorney 
mounted to the second floor. Pinned to a 
door at the right of the head of the stair- 
way he found a card similar to the one in 
the vestibule below stairs. Almost simul- 
taneously with his pressing the bell, as if 
the person inside had stood with her hand 
upon the latch awaiting his ring, the door 
swung inward silently and once more, this 
time after an interval of fifteen years, 
Robing stood i in the presence of Mabel Sten- 

1 3: Sane a é 
What he had been expecting was—of 
course based on his memories of her and 
his knowledge of the abrading effects of 
time. And so it was with a burning and 
quickening shock to him that he envisaged 
the woman on the threshold. He was mo- 
mentarily bewildered, keyed as he had been 
to a different note. It was as if he had 
been expecting to hear an inharmonious dis- 
cord and then found himself listening to 
the strains of—let us say—Anitra’s Dance. 
Yes, Mabel was like that, and as Robing 
without conscious decision stepped into the 
room, he felt that he must be on guard. 
The district attorney was far from being a 
coward; quite to the contrary his fearless- 
- ness was, in or out of the court room, a 
matter of record; but he passed into Mrs. 
Whitney’s apartment with much the same 
feeling that fills a man entering a dark, 
mysterious alleyway. 

Perhaps he would not have experienced 
this sensation had he been meeting her for 
the first time; but he instantly and in- 
‘stinctively knew that a reappraisal of Mabel 
‘Stentet was necessary. This was betrayed 
Pa Saeguene on his part, which 


held out her hand and drew him into the 


room. Beyond the first stilted greetings, of 
words did not come easily to them. Mabel __ 


ccvered what might have been confusion, ats 


by closing the door behind them softly, LS 
taking his hat, stick and coat in friendly oe a 
manner, apologizing for the appearance of 
the room, because as she explained, she was 
living alone and the service in the house wae 
could not decide 
whether to be disquieted or at ease when | ne 
he noticed that the door in closing had not 

locked automatically—as is usual in New 


inadequate. Robing 


York apartments; but he dismissed the ques- 


tion with an inward gesture as he looked 


about him. His quickened sense of caution, 


combined with his alert and well-trained oe ° 
mind, swept the room in a swift but aeaae eee 


Seeding glance. 

In its dimensions, it was quite like many 
others of the “ furnished, two-room, kitchen- 
ette and bath apartments ” that have be- — 
come so popular of late in the city. The 
oblong room, high of ceiling, was papered — 
with gray cartridge paper and trimmed with 
white painted woodwork. A large window 
at the back, with curtains drawn, but partly 
open on its Warn night to mitigate the heat 
supplied by a too-generous or careless jani- 
tor, was just at the left of the entrance and 
looked down, Robing conjectured, upon the | 


usual desolate back yards of New York. — 


To the right hand extended the room, at the 
end of which two doors were ajar. 
the left led to a dimly lighted bedroom; the 
other, unlighted, showed glimpses of the 
white tiling of a bathroom. There was 
visible no direct connection between bed- — 
room and bath. Cheap prints hung here 
and there upon three walls. In the middle 
of the wall opposite the entrance was fixed 
a plain white marble fireplace and mantel 
with glazed tile hearth. Over it a large | 
mirror in an ornate gilt frame. Mantel and 
mirror had obviously been retained when — 
the old mid-Victorian house had been re- 
modeled. The floors were of parquet in 
mixed woods, with here and there an inex- 
pensive rug lying tawdry and dejected un- 
der foot. en 
The furnishings of the living room were 
of the inevitable auction-room variety—a 


One at 
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horror of mixed one and periods—vio- 


lently insulting to the eye. About in the 


: i middle of the room and directly in front 
of the fireplace stood a large, round, near- 
- mahogany table. 


Upon its center was 
placed an electric lamp whose beams were 


: glaringly projected by a spreading red glass 


shade. Scattered about upon the table were 


a few books, women’s magazines, a hand- 


bag of beadwork, a gold pencil, a veil rolled 
up and loosely pinned, a letter or two, 
roughly opened, an emptied glass—odds and 
ends of a woman’s daily life. Just at the 


-Jeft side of the table stood an immense, 


deep and low leather chair with broad arms 


: - facing the hearth diagonally, and on the 


other side of the table another chair was 
 placed—this one of the imitation Windsor 
variety.. Between the fireplace and the bed- 
room wall was located a light, cheap, deal 
table literally massed with dishes, glassware, 
opened bottles of olives and sandwich paste, 
table silver—a miscellany of the casual 
- housekeeper’s equipment. As his glance 


caught it Robing surmised that in all prob- 


ability Mabel prepared her own breakfasts 
and at times a sketchy luncheon. This ta- 
ble was about a foot from the hearth and 
slightly removed from the wall. The Wind- 


. sor chair was between it and the round cen- 

 ter-table. 
a low couch, covered with a cheap Afghan 
spread and a half dozen cushions, leather 


Against the opposite wall was 


and denim, stencilled and embroidered. At 
its head reposed a small, enameled metal 
ice-box and on the ie tient, accompanied 
by a nickeled shaker rested a half-filled 
square gin bottle and some glasses. Three 
trunks, two of the wardrobe variety and 
one large theatrical trunk, were located hap- 
hazard about the windowed end of the room. 

They bore evidence of extensive wanderings 
in labels and bruises. 

_ To Robing, however, their most remark- 
able feature was the condition of the con- 
tents. They all stood open. To the ob- 
serving lawyer it seemed as though they 
had blown open, exploded, as the milk- 
weed bursts its shell and launches its in- 
closed seed upon the air. Spilled, scattered 
upon chairs, drooping from the tops and in- 
teriors of the trunks, prone upon the floor 
‘were gowns and frocks, varicolored and 
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pees ks aad, clue Joe ‘oiene ua eh : 


afternoon wear; piles of oink lingerie, uncut 
bolts of material, ribbons, lace; partly un- 
wrapped packanes of laundry; an assort- 
ment of shoes; a dozen pairs of silk stock- 
ings pendent from a chair back. Women’s 
finery overflowed the room; was piled upon 
the couch and boxes. Disorder stalked tri- 
umphant. Confusion was supreme. 

The center of the actual life of the room 
was in the pool of light cast by the garish 
lamp upon the round table, upon the hearth 
and the two chairs before it. All the riot 
about it served to hedge in that portion. 
It was isolated by the tangle of chaotic do- 
mesticity that formed its boundaries. 

As Robing made his way to the hearth 
he recalled that in their college days Mabel 
Stenter had been known by her room-mate 
as careless and untidy; but he had not really 
sensed its degree. She had always been so 
immaculate in public appearance—fresh, 
dainty, crisp in garment and body. She 
must, he fancied, be much like a waterlily 
which rises, waxlike and fragrant, from a _ 
bed of reeking mud. 

The woman who had at one time meant 
all the world to Robing, stood again appeal- 
ingly before him—one hand resting on the 
table, the other entwined in the folds of a 
garment strange to his bachelor eyes. 
had then, in the diminished glow of the 
lamp, a chance, of which he took deliberate 
advantage, to inventory and revalue the 
returned Delilah. 

ne 


Rosinc’s first glance was drawn to the 
white fingers of the left hand as they rested 
nervously in the lamplight on the- table’s 
edge.. One was encircled by the narrow 
band of a platinum wedding ring. Upon 
the forefinger of that hand rested a curious- 
ly set ruby. The hand was meticulously 
manicured. Her arm was pearl bare. Ro- 
bing noticed that its slenderness remained 
—the white roundness had however at- 
tained a slightly greater fullness. Mabel’s 
gown puzzled him, falling as it did in ~ 
straight lines from shoulder to foot. It was 
of a rich, dark blue silk, embroidered in 


grotesque figures of fields and leaf woven z 


with intricate gold—an widows e logge 


He | 


ci- game was pitifully plain. She t 
would be as simple and guileless as in the 


‘bosom were bare, neal: ios the slim, 


bare feet clad in tiny Chinese sandals hid 


_ behind the low falling robe. It was a neg- 

_ ligee well calculated to attract and impress 
him, 

Upon Mabel’s head her Bron hair was 
piled in high, loose masses. It seemed to 
add to her height—and she was tall when 
he had known her. The dark shadows of 
her tresses were unshot with gray or silver; 
a heavy, shell comb thrust in at an angle 
held her hair precariously in position. 

Robing’s eyes found Mabel’s face. There, 
if anywhere, would the ravages of time be 
visible. His glance at her on entering found 
complete confirmation. She was more beau- 
tiful than ever—with a richer, riper, more 
finished loveliness. The years had filled 
out rather than taken away. Mabel was 
one of that rare type of women which 
reaches in the summer of life a charm tran- 
- gscending even the fresh allure of its spring. 
Whatever of art had been exercised in pre- 
serving the bloom and tint, the smooth con- 
tours, the deep brilliancy of eye, it had been 
done with consummate skill. And yet to 
Henry Robing, looking at Mabel Stenter 
with the eyes of fifteen years ago, there was 
a haggard quality behind the blue lights 
of her eyes; a faint, hunted shadow below 
them. The once red lips were now rouged. 
Mabel was tense; but with what? Nervous- 
ness? Expectancy? Fear? Did she have 
a plan? If so, to what purpose “ Care- 
ful!”’ said Robing to himself. ‘ Careful!” 

Then suddenly a revulsion swept over 
him, unaccountably. Inwardly he laughed. 
What a fool he had been for fifteen years! 
He knew he had never loved this woman— 
with flooding force it came to him that 
she was star-distant from his Mabel Sten- 
ter—the Mabel of his dreams. His experi- 
ence had taught him to know artifice and 
his swiftly clearing brain exposed it here; 
showed with the clean-cut definition of a 
powerful search-light a hidden meaning be- 
hind the telephone call, the solicited meet- 
ing, the studied self preparation. What was 
her definite intent he could not yet tell; 

but aus aoe oe the call of the 


days when she had rolled his emotions be- 


tween her fingers and flipped them away. 


Strange how a long absence stops the sense 
of another’s growth! 
her find out. 


It was banal, of course; but Robing jae iB 
that she expected a tribute quite in the old > 
Perhaps it would put her at her 


manner. 


ease again. So: “ How lovely you are, 


Mabel—more than [ Hod hones pate 1 
beautiful than my memory.” foe 
Mabel mentally leaped over several ae Co 
Unaccountably the bar- 
riers to her goal seemed to have disappeared. __ 
She welcomed the relief —her tension — 
It—whatever she had in mind—_ 


plotted phrases. 


slacked. 
seemed easier, nearer. But with that relax- 
ing the artificial stimulus, repressed up to 
that time, rose to its own. Her fingers 


gripped the table once, then lifted, and she 
swayed toward Robing. 
you think so—after che way I treated you © 
” half acting, half earn- 


—I was afraid you— 
est. She had steeled herself and the steel 


had proved unnecessary. The act she had 
Her tongue 
And in 


rehearsed and set was useless. 
stumbled—she confused her part. 


es 


Well, he would let 


aafate ones : Sins 
Mee? rang ire wae 


se ra van < & 2 es oe vies ioe a $3 : a : i et 


On Henry, do 


the reaction, she was flushed with relief— a 
for which she felt grateful to Robing. She 


his kisses upon her lips. The means press- 


ingly became more mandatory than the end. - 


At least, so she ardently thought. 
But for Robing the situation held a grim- 
ly humorous application. 
secure, so confident of himself that he want- 
ed to see the comedy worked out. Let her 


act it through. He would play the part she 


had selected for him. He had said to him- 
self, “ Careful!” But why? There was 
nothing here to fear. 
forgot that he was the district attorney. 
Mabel had swayed slightly toward him 
and then recovered herself. . Postponement 
for the moment. 
sweet morsel upon her tongue before swal- 


He now felt so _ 


And temporarily he 


looked at him with new eyes—this old lover 
of hers, now grown to a high place, impos- 
ing, impressive in his evening garb. To her 
sensuous spirit came a rush of.madness. It | 
came upon her that it would, for its own | 
sake, be sweet to lie in his arms again; feel — 


She wanted to savor the _ 
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lowing it. ‘Sit down, Henry. Tell me 
fall about yourself. 
_ be comfortable.” 

-Robing leisurely seated himself; took out 


his cigarette case and looked at Mabel for 


- permission. She nodded and said, “‘ Surely; 
don’t be foolish—I’ll take one, too.”” When 
the cigarettes were lighted she continued, 
“ Tell me what you have been doing, Henry. 
ee a long time—you have pécome very 
famous.” Her eyes were admiring his stal- 
wart figure, his unevenly handsome face. 


| Henry flicked the ash from his cigarette 
and parried her question. 


“No; I’ve had 
- mothing but work—didn’t you have some- 
_ thing you wanted to see me about?” 
“Ves, I did; but it isn’t important. It 
can wait—I’d rather it did—you have 
changed so, Henry—I’m almost afraid of 
you. You’ve grown handsomer even than 
you were.”’ Her eyes caressed him openly. 
She stirred in her chair; coiled her supple 
figure. “ You still think me good-looking? 
Have you ever thought about me—Harry?” 
She managed the “ Harry ” with a simu- 


a lated timorousness that was almost, but not 


sain convincing. 

Henry Robing was applauding her 
under his breath. ‘“‘ Good work! Go on!” 
he silently exhorted her and then aloud: 
“Many, many times, Mabel. I have never 
forgotten you—I never shall. What won- 
-derful days those were.” Robing could act 
—a small part—if the cues were given prop- 
erly. 

Mabel was sitting in the einen chair 
facing him in three-quarter profile. Her 
left arm lay upon the round table, her fin- 
gers trifling with the gold pencil abstracted- 

ly. For the moment Henry Robing filled 
her vision, her whole being. The black flag 
was again flying on her pirate craft! 

She leaned forward and started to speak. 
‘““Oh, Harry, if only I hadn’t been such a 
fool. Let me make—” But at that junc- 
ture the telephone bell in the bedroom 
shrilled stridently. ‘‘ Excuse me a min- 
ute,” said Mabel and rose from her chair. 
Once upon her feet she again swayed slight- 
_ ly as she moved away from him. Entering 
the bedroom she partially closed the door 
and Robing heard her say, “ Oh, hello; how 
- are you?” No name was used, however. 


Take the big chair—_ 


It was evident dus ‘Mabel 1 ne wise. A 
silence ensued; then: “No, it’s much too _ 
late. I can’t. It can’t be of that much 
importance—hold the line a moment.” 
Mabel closed the door. | 

Alone, Robing looked about him with cas- 
ual interest. He picked up the pencil that. 
had rolled under his hand and abstractedly 
examined it—a pencil of the type so widely 
advertised, with the owner’s initials en-. 
graved in the small panel in black type, “ S. 
T. W.,” evidently the property of Sterling 
Whitney. Robing wondered what had be- 
come of him; where he was. Mabel had 
said nothing about him; she was living 
alone—probably he was dead or divorced. 
He looked at the disordered room—evidence 
of the selfishness of the woman, a self-cen- 
tering attention to her own person that ex- 
cluded all other details. The scattered ar- 
ticles showed voluptuous indolence. Ro- 
bing’s opinion was that probably Mabel was 
not so attractive at eleven o’clock in the 
morning as at seven in the evening. ‘There. 
were inevitable suggestions of luxurious. 
tastes and indulgences which the cheap 
apartment belied. That was it—Mabel had 
come upon hard days—she needed money— 
she wanted to borrow or beg from him! 
Very well, Robing decided to see how she 
would go about getting it. 

His eyes fell upon the white ice-box, the 
cocktail shaker, the gin bottle. Ah; that 
explained the swaying figure, the haggard 
look in her eyes! His hostess must be hold- 
ing herself with a tight rein not to have 
betrayed herself more openly. 

The bedroom door opened and Mabel 
emerged with an apology on her lips. ‘“ My 
lawyer—at this time of night,” she ex- 
plained. ‘‘ He wanted to see me, but I told 
him it was impossible—I could not allow 
him to interrupt us, Harry.” She stood 
close to him, smiling down into his face. 
Her warm body touched his hand as it lay 
on the arm of the chair. Her fragrance— 
the bizarre perfume of old—stole to his nos- 
trils. Robing affected unease, a tempta- 


tion resisting pose; but Mabel still wanted 


a slight delay in her attack. She had cap-_ 

tured him once by preparation and tumultu- 

ous assault. ) 

even though the urgency of her senses made _ 
LNs NE a ae a 


Better to follow that plan, — 


at an | the gin ‘dhe heat drink. 
was it, she thought. If there was 
still rigidity toward. her let a cocktail assist 
her ine softening it. She must win—must 
have his arms about her: a 
_- “ Harry, let’s have a toast to the old 
_ days,” she murmured, leaning close to his 
‘ear, allowing her fingers once to brush his 
hair. ‘ You crack some ice and I’ll get the 
oranges. There’s some gin on the ice-box— 
- you take a drink now, don’t you?’ 
~ “Once in a while,” agreed Robing rising. 
“One a day is about my limit, but to-day 
is different. Where is the ice pick?” 
“In the ice box,” replied Mabel. ‘“‘ Move 
the things on it over to the center-table.”’ 
Robing did so, lifted the refrigerator 
cover, and finding a bowl on the deal table 
near the fireplace, removed a section of ice 
to it and there, using the short ice-pick, 
cracked it into smaller pieces. The pick 
was one of the short, sharp-pointed, heavy- 
handled, nickeled variety. Robing was 
awkward with it and succeeded in pricking 
his fger. In order to get at his handker- 
chief he put the ice-pick down upon the ex- 
treme outer edge of the deal table. 
Mabel mixed the concoction of orange 


juice, gin and ice in two glasses. For an 


instant they stood silent by the round table; 
then at a quick gesture from Mabel the man 
seated himself again in the low chair. She 
in turn, first with the appearance of hesi- 
tation, then with hot impatience, stepped 
sinuously around him and sank ueee the 
broad chair arm. 

“To the old days, Harry—may ‘they 
come back!” 

- With a sardonic emphasis that was lost 
upon her, Robing echoed the sentiment. 
Mabel drained her glass. Harry took a slow 
sip of his and then placed the glass upon the 
table, just in time to feel a hand pass dis- 
ordering through his hair; an arm encircled 
his neck, a voice breathe passionately in his 

ear: “This is why I wanted you here, 
_ Harry, dear. I want to come back to you.” 
_ Mabel was leaning upon his shoulder, and 
- when he could strain around to see her face 
| hes saw that it was white ase an odd pallor; 


me “Come hack to eh » he colibed ie 
ve cha ladies of astonishment. ‘“‘ You want 


‘to do that, Mabel? How can you—haven't - : e | 


you a husband?” 


The woman’s face was a white fire; her See 


blue eyes, half closed, glowed into his’ her 
lips looked black against the white skin: | 
her head was thrown back. 
came forward; her glass fell to the floor 


with a splintering crash as she slipped easily a 


across his breast, her right hand holding 
tightly to his neck. , 


please—please.” Then abruptly the mur- © 


mur of her whisper died. Her hand slipped — : | 
from its hold and dropped inert. Her entire = 


soft body relaxed and lay limp in his arms. 

“Mabel! What’s the matter?” ; 

‘He pinched her arm twice. 
wince. Freeing his right hand from her 
weight, Robing felt of her heart. It was — 
faintly, slowly beating—a flutter of life. — 
Whether it was merely a fainting spell or 
heart trouble he could not tell, but that he 
Was anxiously concerned was sure. 

‘Wake up, Mabel, wake up!” he urged 
her. She murmured something unintelligible 
and stirred weakly. He shook her and the | 
thick masses of hair broke and fell from 
the comb which clattered on the parquet. 
“Wake up, Mabel!” 

Robing did not know what to do. It was 
@ new situation for him—an alarming one. 
He thought she ought to lie down. If he 
could only get her into the bedroom or fetch | 
some water. With that thought he strug- 
gled to rise, to lift her. The chair was low; 
her dead weight considerable. At his ef- 
fort Mabel raised her arms and feebly, grop- — 
ingly hung them about his neck. Finally 
he managed to get to his feet, staggered 
with his burden and then lost his balance. 
The woman had partly found her feet when 
he was upright, but only blindly; and as he 
faltered, her hold was lost and she fell stum- 
bling away from him. : 

As she. did so, her hand: slid around his 
throat, scratching him with its sharp nails, 
and then catching inside his collar, ripped it 
loose and tore it away, together with a great 
part of his white shirt front in a rending 
pull. 

Robing leaped to catch her as the deal 


Then swiftly it 


_“He’s gone, Harry, 
dead, I think—I don’t know or care now— 


She did 4 laa 


ogee” 


_ table: 
no more utterance save one great shriek as 
-she touched the floor. 

_ dark hair streaming over white shoulder and 


table was ee in her path; but he over- 
- looked the Windsor chair. 
it, sending the chair whirling across the 
polished floor into the corner. 


He tripped on 


And the 
second of lost time was for its purpose equal 


_ to an epoch. Mabel eluded his grasp and 
fell heavily against the corner of the light 
table, shoving it back against the wall 
with such force as to overthrow all its 
fragile contents. 


Glassware and dishes 
_ smashed upon the floor; silverware shivered 
downward. The débris was scattered and 
littered over all the space about the table. 


For an infinitesimal second Mabel’s. body 
hung suspended across the table, her head 
entangled with the wreckage upon it; then 

she rolled over quietly and dropped sud- 
_ denly into the broken clutter below it. All 
this happened in a horrifying moment—be- 

fore Robing could get his forces under con- 


trol. He heard her cry as she struck the 


“Oh, oh; he’s killing me!” and then 
There she lay still, 
still whiter face. She had fallen upon her 


left side, and to Robing sHé seemed as 
though asleep; so quiet, so relaxed were her 


_ twisted lines, her recumbent limbs, her su- 
- pine body. Only her eyes were staring open 


and unseeing. Robing felt the touch of 
momentary paralysis. He seemed unable to 
move. Fear clutched at his heart. Then, 
recovering himself, he stooped to lift her, 


and his hand in passing beneath her breast. 
encountered a moisture spreading rapidly. 


His hand came away red, his white cuff was 


scarlet stained. Then with a passion of 


haste he turned Mabel’s body upon its back 


and with fevered fingers. sought the cause. 


He found it in the disordered folds of the 
blood-stained robe—the round, heavy han- 


dle of the ice-pick embedded in the soft flesh 
of her left side, its point driven deep. into 
With. a hellish insistence upon 


her heart. 
the laws of gravity the little tool had rolled 
off the table under the impact of her weight, 
and. had landed on the floor, point up, ready 
to launch its deadly shaft into her descend- 
ing breast. 

_ Robing knew chat she was dead. There 


“was no question. The full force of the fact 


stunned him as. would a swinging club. He 
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could not. rise ach, his Maa knelt at 
the dead girl’s side with blank eyes, He 
sweat pouring from him. For the dazed 
moment he did not, could not, think. 
Unconsciously his fingers strayed again to 
the polished, malignant head of the veno- 
mous. thing that had so blindly struck her— 

He felt a hand fall on his shoulder, looked 
up reelingly and met the stony eyes of as- 
sistant district attorney Wollan, and a sec- 
ond man, a stranger, standing over him. _ 

“ Robing, why did yow kill this woman?” 
asked Wollan. 

| VI. 


Tue. Tombs prison is a place of shudder- 
ing. Its cold, gray stones surround a fit 
inclosure’for the dance of the doomed—that 
slow shuffle of feet. pacing back and forth 
between the solid masonry at the rear of a 
cell and the hard steel bars that form its 
front. The dancers are, as a rule, an un- 
smiling and morose company; but on the 
morning after Henry Robing had been dis-— 
covered and taken in the very act of mur- 
der, his fingers. actually clasping the weapon 
with which he had foully killed a defense- 
less woman, the prison woke with a grisly 
joy. In some cells the shuffle became a 
double shuffle of delight. Young Shotwell 
smiled and breathed more easily. ‘“ Mike 
the Bite” saw twenty years come off his 
sentence. ‘‘ Omaha Lily.” grinned a vin- 
dictive welcome to. the man who up to that 
morning had seemed to be her particular 
Nemesis. A yell of sardonic glee went up 
as the news spread through the iron-laced 
corridors that the “ Blood Hound” was 
now part and parcel of their ignominy— 
that the hunter had been caught in one of 
his. own deadly nets. 

Henry Robing sat in his cell and gazed at 
his. mental reflection. It was a grotesque 
image that he studied. His unimpassioned 
brain reviewed and rehearsed the events of 
the preceding night with exact attention to 
its details. District Attorney Robing check- 
ed up the actions of Henry Robing, the 
suspected murderer, and. applied to him 
mercilessly the analysis of procedure he was. 


wont to pursue in ordinary cases, and it 


was not a pleasing path in which he found 
his feet were set. He had strayed, as. it 
Baie 


d pi 

% ee: And. as ase a ald me was 
ee lost. He might cry out, but who 
was there to heed his voice? He might lash 
about him in frantic despair, but of what 
avail was his puny strength against the 
tropic growth of circumstance in which he 
had become so inextricably entangled? His 
only hope of escape was to keep his head, 
conserve his abilities, search for the outlet 
that somewhere must exist. It was impos~ 


‘ gible, he said to himself, that an innocent 


man could be made to pay the penalty of 
the guilty. 

With the touch of Wollan’s hand on his 
shoulder he had instantly recognized his 
position, and beyond a bare denial to Wol- 
lan’s question had made no further com- 
‘ment on the accident. With the first as- 
sistant he had consented to go to head- 
quarters and thence to the Tombs. The 
stranger who had accompanied Wollan in 
his soft-footed entry upon the scene proved 
to be a resident of the apartment house, or 
at least he proclaimed himself as such. 
None of the other occupants had heard 
the disturbance, or if they did, had not 
heeded it. How Wollan had chanced to be 
at hand had not been explained to him. 
Robing had not asked him, and no infor- 
mation had been offered. Robing knew 
that Wollan lived somewhere on the upper 
West Side; but recalled vaguely that his 
first assistant had changed his residence 
recently. Like himself, Wollan was a single 
man; but unlike Robing, his disposition was 
a roving one and he shifted his quarters fre- 
quently. Nevertheless, Robing decided that 
it might be helpful to ascertain just why 


Sam Wollan happened to be so surprisingly 


at hand the night before. 

Robing was not a popular man as social 
popularity goes. What impress he had 
made upon New York’s citizenry had been 
accomplished by sheer driving force. People 
feared him, respected his ability, admired 
his strength, but did not like him. They 
gave him tributes, but never gifts. He 
lived alone; was given to solitude; preferred 
work to play. He had in the governmental 
— of the great city come to be looked 


humor of the office. 


cism and vengeful yells of rage. 


company of gossips, 


going up for life.’ 


ment. 


Robing knew of this attitude, but did not — : 
care. What people thought of him did not _ 
affect him one whit, except perhaps to put 


a little more bitterness into his attacks upon 


the lawbreakers; to add a bit more of oe . 


ness to his Hobribearcen. 


He knew that in Wollan he at no friend. Oe 
Sam Wollan was clever and ambitious—and, 
Robing suspected, unscrupulous where there __ 
In his 


was a certain margin of security. 


ing upon much as. the lord high executioner _ 
_ser- without any of the Gilbert and Sullivan _ 
His enemies were _ 
numerous—some of them powerful; and 
they were to be found in all levels of so- 
-Ciety, criminal, political, financial. 
remorseless hewing to the line as had 

marked his career was bound to bring criti: _ 
Old man 
Peters, purple-faced bellwether of his club’s 
had, expressed it; - 
“That man Robing isn’t human. He looks _ 
at me as if he were always saying to him- __ 
self, ‘Some day I’m going to get you into : au 
the prisoner’s pen, and when I do, you’re 
He makes me shiver.” 
And Peters’s flock had nodded solemn : agree- a 


a 


eyes, as Robing had met them in Mabel’s | 


apartment, there had lurked a triumphant __ 
glint beneath the formality of sorrow and 
He had not 
pretended to believe Robing’s denial of | 


regret at Robing’s position. 


guilt; and for that, at least Robing was 
grateful—he knew and could 


of his chief. 


calculate — 
to a nicety the selfish glee with which - 
Sam Wollan would contemplate the trial 
It was Wollan’s opportuni- 


ty to have his way cleared to Robing’s 


office. He knew that Wollan could, 


opportunity to show the public the talents 
he could take into the office of district at- 


torney. The spectacular character of the 
case would silhouette Wollan with bright | 
definition against the curtain of publicity. 
Or on the other hand, Wollan might elect 


to sit in the prompter’s box. 


That the case would be more than a. nine- Ha 


days’ wonder was vividly apparent to Ro- 


bing. His name flared and flickered in the __ 
newspapers he had secured that morning. _ 


if he 
wished, have the attorney general appoint — 
him to conduct the trial and thus have | 
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oe hiss had been ample time after his appear- ) 


ance at police headquarters at eleven o’clock 
_ to prepare stories that would rock the wak- 
ing metropolis. And they did. Although 
the police officials were inclined to show 
courtesy to their eminent prisoner, and all 
information had been refused to reporters 
except the bare record on the police blot- 
ter, still there had been a leak somewhere 
and the newspaper accounts were fairly ac- 
‘curate stories of the affair in so far as the 
external details were concerned. Robing 
had said nothing beyond his plea of “ not 
guilty” before the examining magistrate; 
therefore there was nothing to restrain the 
papers in their hunger for sensation. With 
striking unanimity the district attorney was 
characterized as a killer, while at the same 
time, for safety’s sake, the event was kept 
moderately befogged until the issues should 
be definitely joined. 

- His usual reticence and stubborn disre- 


; - gard for public comment, marked Robing 


as he carefully went over the various ac- 
counts. He would not say a word, he de- 
cided. He had been remanded to the 
Tombs, there to await the action of the 
grand jury, and waiting the action of that 
‘body, in the Tombs he would sit silently 
and let the wolves of the press howl them- 
selves hoarse. If the public was fool enough 
to believe, and let their opinions be formed 
by such hysterical accusations then let the 
public be fooled. He was not guilty; he 
was as innocent of murderous intent or ac- 
tion aS any man on earth. He insisted to 
himself again that it was not in the justice 
of heaven to let the innocent suffer. The 
judgment of men often wavered, but in 
the end all human difficulties were made 
straight. He must not let panic seize him; 
he must proceed quietly but surely in the 
preparation of his defense. He must prove 
himself not guilty. 

Robing knew that during that day the 
_ ferrets would be busy. Out into the open 
would be driven the hidden things. 
obscure woman who had lived unnoticed in 
West Eightieth Street would suddenly be- 
‘come a subject of intense interest to millions 
of people. 
Pictures of Mabel Stenter, the apartment 
‘house in which she had lived, her rooms 


its public officials. 


An 


inah who had Lo ae ninco gates be | 
scanned and studied by eager hundreds of 


thousands. 
bit by bit, come to the light of day. Not 
much in it of dramatic interest between 


Woolwich University and the Criminal_ 


Courts Building, but by that very fact those 
two periods would be emphasized and high- 
ly colored. His long dead romance would 
assume redoubled interest and quadrupled 
Significance against the background sup- 
plied by the drab interim and his ruthless 
career as district attorney. 


Oh, yes, they would turn upon him! His 


ers enemies would show their teeth 


in mirthless laughter. The adjectives, 
“* cruel,” “ brutal,” ‘ hateful,” would hastily 
‘be applied to his past labors. 
of murder for revenge would find almost 
unanimous support. He would be convicted 
by opinion before he came to trial—he, the 
lawyes who had said and believed ‘that 

*“‘ evidence was evidence”; that there was 
“no such thing as ‘ circumstantial’ evi- 
dence’; that “‘a series of coincidences al- 


~ ways proved a plot.”” Would Wollan make 


use of those articles of his creed? He would, 
indeed! 

There would be editorial outcry against 
the easy-going ways of America in selecting 
Tender-hearted fools 
would write long letters to the papers con- 
demning him for his brutality and dragging 


The theory 


His own dreary life story would, 


many of his own cases to the front in proof - 


of his surly ruthlessness toward the inno- 
cent. His own case would be paralleled 
with those of several culprits whom he knew 
were now sleeping in quicklime. There 
would be a roar from multitudinous throats 
that justice be meted to him as he had al- 
ways insisted it should be meted to others. 
The prosecution could do no other than 
bow to the demand. There would be no 
favors shown to the ex-district attorney in 
the Court of General Sessions. 
Coincidences? 
him would be built up exclusively of coin- 


cidences—the “ series of coincidences ”’ that | 


he had always held up to scorn. Robing 
himself might have laughed at the ease with — 


Why, the case against 


ee ee ee a ae See 


> 
Bent 


about it was that oe was too 
i conclusive —it showed the perpetrator of the 

crime to be a simple-minded ass—too in- 
‘tent upon his vengeance to make provision 


- for escape. But he had tried and convicted 


many such asses himseli—without regrets, 
_ The killing itself? What jury would be- 
lieve his grotesque story? Had he not been 
caught in the very act—his fingers, red 
with her blood, still clutching the mortal 
weapon buried in his victim’s. breast? Could 
_it have been an accident? That was almost 
a humorous suggestion under the circum- 
stances—his tousled hair, the long, deep 


_ scratches upon his throat, his torn and man- - 


gled linen, his obvious panic as discovered 
by Wollan and Duncan. There was Mabel’s 
dishevelment, the tumbled condition of her 
attire, her loosened hair, the bruises upon 


her arm and head, her cry, “ He’s killing | 


-me!” The room itseli—a chaos of confu- 
sion, a chair upset, débris littering the floor. 
Robing had entered the house an hour 
previous to Wollan’s entry to the room; that 
would be confirmed. He had intended to 
call there that evening. Miss Townsend 
and Bernap knew it—the telephone call at 
his office, the call slips at his club could, 
if handled adroitly, be made to appear 
wholly incriminating and show depth of 
plan. Why not? Robing had been at first 
reluctant to go and then had consented al- 
most eagerly; he had sent Miss Townsend 
home before he finished his talk with Mabel. 
Why? What had he wanted to say that 
could not be heard by his secretary? Mabel 
had anxiously sought him at office and club. 
Who knew why? 

These self-questionings brought to Ro- 
bing’s mind the ease with which a motive 
could be established. Had he not desper- 
ately loved this girl; been cast aside by her; 
sworn vengeance upon her; remained a re- 
-cluse so far as women were concerned from 
that day forward? He had said to Bernap 
upon the very night she had died that he 
had often wanted to kill her. This was the 
first and only occasion when she had come 


_. within reach of his avenging arm since she 
had abandoned him fifteen years before, 


Into his hatred of her, it would be said, he 


All his ugly characteristics would be: called 
to the aid of that theory. 


His victim had received him ehh seE a 


that was evident. She had wanted to please 


him; was arrayed in the habiliments of al- 


i had put the same inexorable determination a8 
with which he had helped the law kill others. — 


lure; had offered him hospitality. All those . 


details were recorded. She was dead now 


and could not testify; but might not those 
mute witnesses tell of her desire to make _ 
up to him for the suffering she had once 
caused—betoken a. repentance and an in- © 
tent to restore, if he would have them, and — 


in so far as she could, the benefits of her 
affection which once ie had so hungrily _ 
desired? 
tempt to restitute? 

Whatever Mabel Whitney’s pele 
may have been it had no direct bearing. 
Even if she had been notorious it would 


not release him from the tails of oe oe o 


bility. 
Blank, unscalable walls, whichever way 
he turned. 
VII. 


HENRY RoBING’S own creed was threat- 
ening his life. 


other man to his undeing. This time it was 


his work to unravel the threads instead of — 
For this eee : 
would need help and advice, although he __ 


weaving them together. 


had, with his usual self- confidence, decided — 
to direct his own defense. | q 
He sent for Pliny Trevor, an able ne 
brilliant lawyer, who had in the. past three 
years appeared as counsel for the defense in 
several important cases against him. These 
cases Trevor had conducted in such a way 
as to impress Robing—and Robing’s atti- 
tude toward other lawyer’s had ever given 
the impression of ill-concealed contempt. 


Robing’s motive in asking ‘Trevor’s advice . 


And how had. he soncdeigitee her af a he 


He was enmeshed in a net 
with whose web he had tangled many an-— 


aA 


instead of some closer friend’s was that 


he wanted a more dispassionate review of 
the possibilities than he was likely to get 


otherwise. » Besides, there were few of his 
acquaintances in whose ability he had much  _ 


confidence. Trevor had beaten him twice, 
which was more than any other lawyer had 
accomplished, and by that record had — 
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enencd Robing’s genuine respect. 
he felt also, would give his best if associated 


in this bin: case because of its tremendous 
_ publicity and possible fame. 


But he was not prepared for the blunt 
way in which Trevor expressed his interest 
when he arrived. 

Trevor was a tall, saturnine man of about 
Robing’s age. Black, penetrating eyes be- 
low jet-black hair and slightly pointed, 
heavy eyebrows gave him well-nigh a 
Mephistophelian aspect. His voice was a 
slow drawl which hinted a lurking strength 
and confidence. His rare smile revealed a 
gleam of strong, white teeth, beneath a small 
black mustache. In his dress he showed a 
planned carelessness. In manner, Trevor 
was brusque; in speech uncompromising. In 
many ways he and Robing held mutual 
resemblances. ‘They were both strong men 
and respected each other’s power. 

Perhaps in thus picturing this case it will 
be permissible to report several of the con- 
ferences which took place between the two. 
The first one began with only perfunctory 
greetings. 

Trevor glanced at the newspapers which 
Robing had been examining. 
been reading about yourself, Robing. What 
_ did you do it for?” | 
_ “TJ didn’t stab that girl, Trevor; and if 
you were sane you’d know it. It was an 
accident—as I will tell you.” 

“Well, if it was an accident Ill say you 
concealed your innocence most skillfully. 
But first tell me: do you want me to defend 
you or just act like the rudder on a ship— 
a useful instrument, but entirely concealed 
by water?” 

‘Why, I asked you in, Trevor, to advise 
me and assist me in my defense. I know 
this case—none better, unfortunately—and 
intend to conduct it.” 


‘““ Nix, old-timer; nothing doing. Tm a 


lawyer, you are a lawyer. Your life is at 
stake; my reputation will be. You're sit- 
ting so close to the hub you can’t feel the 
wheel go round. They’re not going to 
pussyfoot this case against you. 
or his man is going into court against you, 
hung all over with jingling bells. They are 
rehearsing the anvil chorus right now. You 
don’t hear ’em. I do. If half what the 
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Trevor, | h ; 
time even in Sola a disagreement or a 


** See you’ve ~ 


Wollan | 


compromise verdict for you—” 


He held up a hand to stop Robingsit S pro- : 
‘test and continued: “ I know what you’re © 
going to say, old man; but what I’m telling | 


you is the truth. I don’t like to say it, and 


-’'m going to listen to your story with all 


four ears, but before [ hear it I want you to 
know that I won’t act for you unless I can 
handle the case in my own way. I’m talk- 
ing for your best interest. Just remember 
that for the present you are not the dis- 
trict attorney—yow’re only a distinguished 
suspect. You might as well get it now as 
later—if I can save you I want the credit.” 

Robing demurred, but Trevor was firm. 
Robing argued; Trevor was unmoved. 

“ Why, man, you know I’m not guilty,” 


protested Robing. 


‘Perhaps I think so,” drawled Trevor, 
“but Dll have to make twelve hammer- 
heads and one unemotional judge believe it; 


and you'll remember that the defense is not — 


the only side that has a hat to fling into 
the ring. If I take the risk I get the 
honor.” » 

- Robing was still reluctant to give up the 
control. ‘“‘ Listen to my side and then de- 
cide,” said he. “ You’ve got your bias 
from a newspaper story.” 


‘Not one story—eight; six morning and _ 


two evening—this coming evening, which is 


not yet here; but its papers are with us. 


Also I’ve had a keen and alert ear to the 
ground to-day—but go ahead with the 
story, old man; we can bicker after you tell 


it. Just remember I want you to have the 


best of any bargain we make.” 

Trevor took a plug of tobacco, cut off 
a small portion and rolled it under his 
tongue. He pulled off his coat and folded 
up his. shirt sleeves. He tipped back his 
chair; 
legs around it, put his head back against 
the wall of the consulting room and fixed his 
eyes upon the ceiling. ‘‘ Proceed,” said he. 

With an immaculate attention to every 
slight detail, beginning with his first sight 
of Mabel Stenter at Woolwich University 


down to the moment when Wollan had — 
found him kneeling beside the body of _ 


Mabel, Robing related his sie of the | 


in some manner adjusted his long 


d reason” to ee ne 1’ m a . fairly quick- 


. a 
Ne ‘Tt was a flat, gray reproduction of 
-- what had occurred. 

- Throughout the narrative Trevor ad not 
stir and only twice did he interrupt. 

Once he said: “ Just a minute—that gold 
pencil. 
when you left the room it was no longer 
on the table. What were the initials?”’ » 

wee WY . 

“H-m! Go on.” 

The second interruption was irrelevant. 
“ What’s your idea about Wollan? How 
did he happen to be cruising around in that 

house at the exact psychological moment?” 

“TLet’s talk about that later, Trevor, 
when I finish this. story of mine—I ee 
figure him out yet.” 

“ Vou’re right—pardon me—later.”’ les 
Trevor again fixed his unwavering eye on 
the ceiling. - 

~Upon the completion ai Robing’s bald 
and gruesome chronicle Trevor kept his eye 
for some time cocked aloft. Then he un- 
furled his feet and the front legs of his 
chair came down to the floor with a forceful 
bang. 

“So that’s that!” he ejaculated. “‘ You’re 
accustomed to looking facts in the face, 

- Robing—if you were prosecuting this case 
you couldn’t ask for a sweeter nut to crack 

—it’s a paper-shell pecan. I don’t believe 

Wollan is going to lose any sleep over it; 

but if I step into it I’m going to lose a lot. 

Man, dear, I want to be with you. I’m 

frank; I’ve nothing to lose in it—everything 

to gain. And therefore you’ve got to let me 

run it. Don’t you see the absurdity of 

your handling it—you, the man who has 

| irreconcilably maintained that a chain of 

-. circumstances always implies guilt? You 

can’t do it. They would laugh you into the 
chair. Don’t you realize that?” 

Robing’s nerves were a bit on edge. “I 
didn’t ask you to come here, Trevor, to tell 
me I’m guilty. I wanted you to help me 
fight—” 

“7 know that, Robing.” The lawyer was 
quick to understand and soothe Robing’s 
easy irritation. ‘All I want to do is to 
‘convince you that you’ve got to fight and 
must let me manage the battle. You have 


“if you'll let me do the leading. 


You say you examined it and that. 


-warming-up gallop.” 


». footed scrapper; and, believe me, the proses - 
cution is going to stiffer afew cuts andcon- | 


tusions before they are through with us— 


it?” 
Robing aid for a moment, va 
sighed. ‘ All right—go ahead. I’m in your — 


How ems ae 


hands.” His sri eect was distorted. He ae 


knew it. 

“bine!” sard: frevor. Meee. let’s set 
down to cases. I’ve got a hunch you didn’t — 
kill this Mabel; but I’m telling you that you | 
and I are about the only ones who have. 
We've got to do some speedy loping. Let’s 
get busy and sift this stuff as a sort a 
_ For two hours the two men oko up 
and examined each bit of evidence and 
classified it, item by item, piece by piece. 
Step by step that fatality was recreated 


and mentally rehearsed. At the conclusion — 


they looked mutely at each other, and the — 


unspoken agreement was that, as it then — . 


stood, their case was a flimsy adeno, es s 


Trevor spoke first. 


‘“‘T wanted to get it hot off the hat on | 


you while your memory was fresh and the 

picture vivid. As it looks this morning 
there are a couple of soft spots we want — 
to look into. 
amount to anything for us, but that will — 
come out later. 
presence in the apartment looks as though © 
he had a murder alarm in his room and 
dressed like a fireman. He’ll have a smooth 


Of course they may not -— c 


On _ the stibes Wollan’s 


explanation—but it will bear a little prob- 


ing. And another thing—just to show you — 
that you are too close to this thing. Re-— 
member the pencil that first was and then 
wasn’t on the table? Maybe you over- 
looked the fact that “S. T. W.” stands for 
Sterling T. Whitney, and it might stand for 
Samuel T. Wollan as well. Maybe he'll 
have a new one to-day, but at that he isn’t 
going to throw away a solid gold pencil. Ill 
send McGuire, a little Irishman I know, © 
underground for a while. He’ll emerge with 
something in his teeth. He’s good.” 
At the time Robing could suggest no sup- 
plements to the plan of operation, although 
to him it seemed to amount to little more 
than tentative thrusts into the dark. They 


hol 
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‘were not constructive plans, and as argu- 
. ments they were nearly equivalent to saying, 
“*'You’re another,’ to the man who says, 
“ Vouw’re a liar.” They did not arrive. 

- But the chance could not be neglected— 


- nothing should be overlooked, so he as- 


sented readily to Trevor’s suggestion. The 
‘significance of the gold pencil and its en- 
 graved initials had not occurred to him, al- 
though the coincidence would, he was sure, 
have struck him in a later and less distress- 
_ ful moment, and, he also knew, would have 

‘been turned to profitable account. Trevor 
had seized it instantly. He was pleased at his 
attorney’s quick grasp of its possibilities. It 
_ augured well for him; and he was obliged 
~ to admit to himself the wisdom of allowing 
Trevor to take the lead. 

And there was the possibility, he per- 
mitted himself to conjecture after Trevor 
had taken his departure, that they would 
have to depend upon a smoke screen to 


effect his escape. All the parts of the prose-- 


‘cution’s case fitted as exactly as a jig-saw 
‘puzzle; nothing was missing. As joined to- 
gether, it formed a perfect picture. 

- He started thinking about Sam Wollan 
again. Would Wollan conduct the case 
himself and thereby deprive the prosecu- 
tion of his testimony as the principal wit- 
“mess, leaving Duncan’s testimony as the 
only offset to Robing’s, or would he have 
the case put into other hands—perhaps out- 
side counsel? The prosecution’s case would 
be infinitely strengthened if Wollan should 
go on the witness stand, but he would lose 
most of the prestige. If, however, he sub- 
ordinated himself to the role of witness 
there would be smaller cause to suspect him 
of a personal interest in Robing’s convic- 
tion. 


He was inclined to think that Wollan 


would not head the prosecution, but for the 
time being nothing could be gained by 
- speculating along that line. 
after McGuire had reported his findings. 
Robing’s mind turned back to a consider- 
ation of the motive that might be present- 
ed. He felt sure that if the prosecution 
offered revenge as the keynote Trevor would 
do wisely in attempting to make it appear 
absurd. It was inconceivable that a plot- 
ted crime could have been enacted with 
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“such a ded: for: te reactions as 


distinguished this gruesome — affair, Pre 
meditation would have denuded the deed of ee 


Time enough 


its intemperate stupidities—and Robing — 
was not stupid. 3 


Then Robing thought of Mabel’s cry as 


her head crashed into the havoc of the 
table’s contents: “Oh, he’s killing me!” 
That, it seemed to him, would be the most 
difficult item in the entire tragedy to ex- 
plain to a hard-headed jury. How could 
he convey to them convincingly that Mabel 
in her backward fall from his arms, uncon- 
scious of its innocent cause, had attributed 
to his brutality her smashing blow upon 
that senseless piece of cheap furniture? 
Doubtless several witnesses had heard the 
cry, and also her agonized shriek, so sud- 
denly cut short as the vicious steel bit into 
her heart and silenced her voice forever. 
That outcry must, by some as yet unseen 
method, be explained: 


For an instant it flashed through his 


mind that he might claim that Mabel had 
eommitted suicide; that in his struggle to 
prevent her from doing so he had received 
the injuries to his clothing and himself; 
but just as quickly he rejected it—that 
would not only be perjury, but a foolish 
lie. In claiming that she had stabbed her- 
self he could see no reasonable support 
for the supposition. Mabel’s death had 
been the result of an accident, and he would 
stand by it. Best to take his medicine with 
a clear conscience. 

Seldom before, in consequence of his in- 
difference to any of the hampering illogi- 
calities of his profession, had Robing been 
brought to understand the pathos, the sor- 
did and pitiful attributes of the accused. 
The force of it flooded him, and as the 
flood diminished he was knéeling once more 
beside the body of that beautiful woman. 
There came to him no hysteria over her 
Swift passing. 

She meant nothing to him now; it was 
as though a lost, sick child had come to 
his doorstep—to speak for a moment of 


lovely, forgotten things—then fallen and 


died. He was curious in a way quite sep- 
arate from its bearing upon his case as to 


the report McGuire would turn in. He © ; 
hoped, almost, that her record would ee: 2 


te, 


e ee, in y that hove for six ‘months. | 
husband’s a minin’ engineer—been out ioe 
They never agreed 
good. She liked the ponies, and they give 
They say she used to step out 


29 offered to mak: eesteuGen. 

is ath: on the prautiest side. Lightning, 
he thought, could not have struck with 
"aware lethal. speed. The entire time con- 
sumed from the moment she had slipped 
from his supporting arms until she was 
_ dead, had not been more than ten seconds. 
And in ten seconds more the swift-footed 
men were upon him. No time to collect 
physical or reasoning strength; no oppor- 
tunity to do more than inintinetively with- 
draw into his shell of reticence. 

He wondered what he would have one 
if time had been permitted him to think and 
act without interruption; but a careful con- 
sideration of his probable actions yielded 
no promise that his position could have been 
4 improved. Better to have had Wollan in- 
| tervene as he did than permit any act of 

bewildered carelessness further to compli- 
cate the tangle. 

_ Ah, but it was bitter to contemplate 
this situation of his! One man against the 
world, with the mechanism of the law re- 
volving inexorably to his destruction. His 
egoism-—and there is always an egoism of 
ability—would not allow him to consider 
his position as hopeless; but he was forced 
to agree with Trevor that it was most des- 
perate. 

Their interviews were, ites the first one, 
brief and succinct. A molding of theory 
and fact into a compacted whole—still 
malleable to future disclosures. 


VII. 


A wEEXK after the tragedy Trevor brought 
McGuire with him to see Robing. The 
Irishman had come to the surface—a mild- 
mannered little man of middle age, partial- 
ly bald, dressed in shabby black, wearing 
horn-rimmed spectacles. His pale - blue 
eyes gave no-hint of the tenacity with which 
he was wont to fasten on a trail. . A thin, 
singsong voice droned: its short sentences 
monotonously. 

In response to Trevor’s “Tell us what 
you know, Mac,” he began to speak. 
ah eg easy,” said he; “ buyin’ subway 
- ticl cets is > harder. Mabel Whitney’s been 


Arizona fer a year.. 


her a run. 
some, but the’ ain’t no big record of it here, 


Lived quiet—few visitors—had no women | 


friends except the woman in the front oe 
apartment, a widow named Gregory. She _ 
used to see her once or twicet a week and Vaal 


liked her. ° 


** Sterling Whitney and Sam Wollan were . 7 
When Mabel 
Whitney come to New York this last trip 


acquaintances in Denver. 


she let Sam know after she’d been here . 


about three months. 


until she spilled the whole story. | 


at right angles to hers. 


“Duncan is a drug-store clerk, and he A 


owes Wollan money. Sam slipped a ten 


case with a promise of more jack to Marie _ 


Jacobson, the superintendent’s daughter, 


and told her to get a close-up of any vis- . 
itors calling on Mrs. W. She’s the Snappy, 


ruffle you met in the upper hall, 

Robing.. She’s stuck on Duncan. . 
“ What I dein’ get,”’ McGuire ee 

rupted himself, “is just how Wollan 


dragged Mabel Whitney up to the mark, 
or just what he planned for her to do. She’s 
—and the earnest little 
man didn’t even blush at that. announce- 


dead, you know” 


ment to Robing—‘ so Wollan’ Ss as only 
one who knows. 


“Tt might have been money, or it pa 
be he played on her vanity till she couldn’t — 


He used to drop in 

often to see her—took her out to dinners aa 
and such. Only about a month ago she let 
out to him that she used to know you, Aw 
Robing. Sam third-degreed her, I guess, _ 
He saw Roe 
a chance to upset your limas, and planted __ 
Sylvester Duncan as a roomer in the ex- 
tension that snugs up close to Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s apartment window. It has a winder cae 


resist takin’ a flyer at you to see could she 


make a monkey out o’ you. 


Marie on patrol. Sam was in Mrs. W’s. 


apartment from about seven to eight. 


4 


Met | 
her outside on her way home from an early — 


The’ ame 
anything on paper to tell; that’s sure. Any- _ 

way, he knew at six o ‘clock that night that 
you was goin’ up there, and the plant was 
ready. Duncan at the listenin’ post— 


860° 
| dinner alone. 


' will admit seein’ them come in or go out, 


dress Robing. 
the curtain to that window, Mr. Robing? 


You won't find any one who” 


and I can’t prove it; but I know.” 
Again McGuire stopped his story to ad: 
*“ Do you remember about 


Think hard.” 
“* The 


Was it all the way down? 
Robing did remember it well. 


curtain was drawn all the way, but the 


window was partly open. I recall that once 
or twice a draft of air outside slatted the 


curtain stick against the window sill and 
_ the curtain blew out. 


| The window was 
raised about two and a half feet, I think.” 
‘“‘'That’s too bad,’’ commented McGuire. 


_ “ They probably pantcd that curtain up, 


one he had. He played ’em, too. 
was his pencil—I got it here. 


1 


and either she forgot or turned sour on 
’em after he left. It would have helped 
you if it had been up the way they wanted 
it—as the thing come out. They could 
have seen clear to the deal table. 

_ “ Well, they had a couple or three shots 
‘of gin while he was there—at least Mrs. 
W. did. He didn’t; but she had a kinda. 
likin’ for the square face. Then he went 
away and come back after you was in. He 
was callin’ on Mr. Duncan then. He'll 
say that—on his old pal. They was pals 


once, back in the home town swimmin’ hole. 


Not since. 

_ “Whatever he wanted to get on you, 
Mr. Robing, you give him somethin’ better. 
You dealt him three aces to go with the 
That 
Identify it?” 
~ He handed a gold pencil to Robing, who 


took it, examined it, and nodded. ‘‘ That’s 
the one,” said he. 

McGuire permitted himself a_ half 
smile. ‘I’m a pretty good little second- 


story worker meself,” he said, then added: 
“That’s about all. You know the rest. 
They must ’a’ had two ears glued to Dun- 
can’s window. They could hear a good 
deal, and when her glass broke they was 
set to go. With her fallin’ and yellin’ ‘ He’s 
killin’ me,’ they was at her door and in 
just after it. Anyway, that checks up pretty 
close with the time, the place, and the 
girl; don’t it? My joke”; and he parted 


his lips in a pale grin. 


‘ Well,” said Trevor, “it’s a rotten joke, 
and you’re a thick-skinned Mick; but Pll 


if 
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say you did a ene job. ay 
think, Robing?” ee 


ae Why, it’s cibereatieae ‘replied Robing, Z ae 


after a musing moment, “ and it is certain- — 
ly a quick piece of sleuthing; but where 

does it get us? It shows collusion of some 
kind for the purpose of involving me in 
trouble, but what good is that to us now? 
We. can’t prove anything, and if we at- 
tempted it they would probably turn it 
against us by claiming that I had discoy- 
ered the plot and that the discovery had 
only fed the flames of my murderous in- 
tent... : 
“It might discredit Wollan, but how 
does it help me? I don’t care a tinker’s 
damn about that rat. I’m thinking about 
twelve good men and true and which way 
they’re going to point their thumbs. Be- 
lieve me; my interest is there.” 

Trevor rolled his tobacco under his 
tongue and ruminated while McGuire sat 
silent and unwinking. Then Trevor’s oscil- 
lating chair came down. : 

“Tt gets us this much,” he shot out. 
“ We know Wollan won’t icy the case. He 
will probably ask for Frost as counsel. 
Frost is a skunk, of course, but he’s as 
clever as the devil. I shall enjoy a battle 
with him. I’ve cracked him over the head 
once before, and I can do it again. | 

“So much for that,” he went on. ‘“ We 
know who’s against us, and we know why. 
We know that Wollan was trying to frame 
you, Robing, and that he had the nerve to 
run the wheel himself. It’s possible that 
he overlooked something. We will find out 
about that. He’s yellow. I haven’t a 
doubt but that he was acting for somebody 
who had instructed him to get you. We'll 
learn about that, too. 

“He didn’t have sufficient personal mo- 
tive himself—but, as you say, that’s an- 
other story. He was careless about that 
pencil—that was a fool thing to do. Maybe 
he was foolish about something else. These 
bright boys move too fast sometimes.” 

Trevor stopped short, gazed straight 
ahead of him with glistening eyes gradually 
growing brighter for a long, silent interval, 
and then exclaimed: _ fs 

“By cracky, Robing, I believe I’ve got 


it! Don’t ask me now. Let me think it out. — 7 


—— ae out e sens 


os o 


S That afternoon Robing had eHditoe of 
The > 


the constancy of one friend at least. 
small, blond Miss Townsend called to see 
him at the prison. Robing was both sur- 
prised and pleased to see her. He told 

her so. 
““{ wanted you to know, Mr. Robing,” 


she said with her shy little smile, “ that I 
don’t believe what they are saying about © 


you—not a single word. Isn’t there some- 
thing I can do to help you? 
thing—anything.” 

“Why, but that’s good of you, Miss 
Townsend!” exclaimed Robing. ‘‘ And I 
do appreciate it most deeply. I wish there 

were something, but there isn’t a thing that 
can be done.” 
‘“‘T wanted to ask you about the notes— 


the pencil notes you made that day Mrs. 


Whitney called you?” asked the girl. “TI 
went back to the office after you had left 
that night, and found the notes on the 
desk, so I put them in the top drawer. 
Next morning when I came in—I had read 


the papers, you know—I took them out, 


and still have them. Will they hurt you? 
Because if they will I’m going to burn them. 
I couldn’t bring them here. I was afraid 
the police—” 


She stopped quickly and looked away 


from Robing as a vivid blush flooded her 
face. The man gazed at her with new eyes. 
He had never seen this girl before. Here 
was loyalty and devotion that is not repre- 
sented in the pay check. 

“Oh, Miss Townsend, that won’t be 


necessary. Those notes will not harm me 


—just pencil scratches, weren’t they? If 
~ you are subpeenaed as a witness it will be 
done merely to testify that Mrs. Whitney 
called me by telephone. You remember, 
possibly, hearing me say that I was reluc- 
tant to see her. That in a way will be of 
aid to me, if you remember it.” 

“Ves, Mr. Robing, I do remember it; 


“T do so want you to get out of this 
trouble. It ‘hurts me to think of your being 
es: it hurts. Q 


Tl do any- | 


visit. 


and I will be ready!” cried the eager girl. 


tell you how much. Friends in adversity 


make the friends of prosperity look onal . 


indeed. I hadn’t realized before—” 


tence, and there was a light in his eyes 
that once more brought the suffusing blood 


to the girl’s cheeks. Ashe tightly held her 


hands, she glanced up at him, and there - 


was Bioat a pleading look in her tearful . oe 


big blue eyes. 2 
“T’ll do acing ailing [ can, g sole 
whispered, and was gone. Bee 
But Jessica Townsend did not take away ) 
with her the memory of her heart-warming 
Even the ominous gray shadows in | 
which he sat could not obliterate from 
Robing’s mind the persisting. sense of her 
shy loyalty, her crisp and fragrant presence, 
the demure loveliness of this maiden who, | 
for three years, had sat at his side, and 
whom he had never seen until that mo- 
ment—perhaps too late. 


IX. 

Stone walls inclose the body and op- — 
press the spirit; loneliness and prevision of — 
calamity sap the soul. Robing was a 
courageous man and a resourceful one; but ; 


here there was so little to lay hands upon— e c 


there were such heavy stones to lift in 


searching for the springs of truth. Robing » Ne 
looked forward with impatient eagerness to * 


Trevor’s visit the following day—speculated 
almost wildly in his mind as to what his — 


attorney’s sudden idea could have been. 


More and more was Pliny Trevor grow- _ 
ing in Robing’s esteem. His casual man- — 
ner, his brusqueness, the seemingly imper- — 
sonal attitude he had assumed toward — 
Robing’s case concealed a_ coiled-spring 


brain and a_ professional ambition which ao 


nothing thwarted. 

Their greetings approached warmth when 
they shook hands the next day. Trevor met — 
Robing’s questioning glance with a smile. 


“How good a gambler are you, Fenty?’ my 
he asked. i 


“Well,” Robing replied, “I used to | 
swing a nasty hand at draw, but I aaa 
preferred stud case . ie 


sgh 


ie ve Robing held out his two hands to her. 
“TY thank you, Miss Townsend—I cannot _ 


Robing in his turn broke off his sen- 


/ 


rf Attaboy, Henry!” and Trevor pied | 


“ Now, listen, we’re going to play stud with — 


these birds; but they don’t know it. I’ve 


thought it all out, and want your opinion — 


about it. We know who are sitting into 
‘this game. We know they think they have 
an absolutely sure thing, and I don’t blame 
them for it. Every time they think it over 
‘they jab each other in the ribs and break 
into loud guffaws. That’s going to make 
’em careless—it looks too sag We'll 
: catch ” em asleep—this way—” , 
For a quarter of an hour Trevor talked 
cuidiy and intensely, while Robing lis- 
- ttened with concentration. At the conclu- 
sion of his talk Trevor leaned back in his 
chair. 
| “What do you think of it, Henry? It 
may sound forlorn to you—and Tl admit 
it’s a long chance myself—but I submit 
that it’s the best way to utilize this frame- 
up of Wollan’s and to catch ’em - _— 
guard. 
“ They’ll try to rush this case to trial— 
the grand jury considers it day after to- 
morrow, and will surely bring in a true bill 
against you; so we will help ’em along by 
asking for no postponements or favors; 
make ’em think we’ve lost heart and sur- 
rendered to superior forces. Be humble 
and meek, you know. Say nothing; do 
nothing. Act like goats until the last min- 
ute, and then slap ’em down dead. Hey? 
How does the idea strike you?” 
-Robing pondered long before speaking; 
then: 
“What else ‘we wer Nothing. We 
can, I think, prove that there was no pre- 
| meditation: but after that, on the face of 
- things, we run into an impasse. I hadn’t 
thought about the significance of the inci- 
dent you mention, but it’s logical and it 
looks worth while. PVH play stud along 
with you. I believe you are right and can 
break up the game—unless the grand jury 
minutes throw some new light on the case.” 
“They won’t—believe me,” and Trevor’s 
eyes gleamed triumphantly. ‘‘ The case is 
good enough for them as it stands. And 
right here, Henry Robing, I want to hand 
it to you—you’re a sportsman. Shake!” 
And they shook hands to their luck in 
throwing dice with death. 


& 


Aen ats its nccnieae neal ce exami- 


nation of the minutes dieclasid no consid-— a 


erable or important divergence from the ex- 
pected thing. Trevor and Robing could 
play their game of stud poker. 

Maxwell Frost was appointed as sisted 
counsel for the prosecution and given di- 
rect charge of the case, and it was set for 
trial on Monday of the third week follow- 
ing. ‘Trevor made no protests—was almost 
lamblike in his submissiveness to the 
prosecution’s program; so much so that 
many people shook their heads and said 
that Robing had made a great mistake in 
retaining him. 

The case was so hopeless, they said, that 
Trevor, realizing it, had lost his aggressive- 
ness for once. There were rumors that 
Robing and Trevor disagreed as to the line 
of defense; some went so far as to say that 
Trevor had advised Robing, in the face of 
such damning evidence, to plead guilty to 
second degree murder and throw himself on 
the mercy of the court. 

It was predicted by some of the wise 
ones that Trevor would withdraw from the 
case before it came to trial, and the betting 
was ten to one for a conviction, twa to one 
for first degree murder. 

The newspaper headlines flared and 
blared; and the rising tides of popular in- 
dignation washed against the walls of the 
Tombs with insolent insistence. To think 


that the defender of the people’s peace 


should so far betray the trust of his office 
as to commit this cowardly crime! Through 
the days preceding the trial Trevor and 
Robing preserved their voiceless pose, their 
assumed réle of participants in a forlorn 
hope, resigned to disaster. 

At first it puzzled Wollan; then, with 
the passing days, his confidence increased 
as public opinion bellowed against Robing 
and nothing occurred to shake the perfect: 
chain of evidence with which the prisoner 
was bound. At first Wollan had been ner- 
vous, but with continued immunity came 


a warm sense of security that rose to 
heights of bravado. Everything was gomg 


his way! 


Trevor and Robmg rehearsed and pol- \ 
ished their plan as a gambler practices — 


Wi he he) 


j 
é 


re ‘ 


curing of the gold pencil had not been dis- 


- covered. As Trevor had said, McGuire was 


“good.” A cheering note came to the 
Tombs from Jessica Townsend. 
It was a great gamble; but it had to be. 


xX. 


“Your honor, and gentlemen of the 


jury, in this case which is offered to you. 


for consideration and judgment are pre- 
sented elements that demand the most se- 
rious exercise of your abilities. A high 
official of this commonwealth has been in- 
dicted by the grand jury for murder in 
the first degree upon evidence submitted— 
a murder committed, as we will show you, 
deliberately and with due premeditation. 
The victim was a woman, beautiful and 
innocent of any harm or design to harm 
the — or integrity of the prisoner be- 
__ fore you.’ 

Maxwell Frost was opening for the prose- 
cution in Part IV, before Judge Wilbur 
Forsythe, General Sessions. The judge was 
an austerely handsome man, whose white 
hair and serene dignity seemed to set him 
above the phantasmagoria of human pas- 
‘sions which were to be spread out before 
him in seething sequence; a man with a 
slightly wearied air—somewhat scornful of 
this display of the frailties of man. 

Frost was facing the jury. It was the 
usual jury—the residuum collected after 
the grinding and shifting of a hundred male 
citizens. It had been secured with diffi- 
culty. Prejudice against Robing had elim- 


~ inated many by the question, “‘ Have you 


formed an opinion in this case?” Others 
did not believe in capital punishment. But 
on the whole, as juries go, it satisfied Trevor 
and Robing. 

~The twelve men were of the ordinary, 
self-satisfied type, slightly conscious of their 


prominent position, somewhat uneasy un- 


der the weight of its importance. Most of 
the twelve had not confessed to prejudice 
ecause their eee bovine natures. 


| : ae ely. 
“Operated unseen aod avira 0 suspicion 
had been caused by his work; even his se- 


oe 


. They did not have an acute iiteeest 4 inany- 
| thing: outside their own narrow paths. 


As | 
is usual, there were two or three jurors 


whose intelligence was superior to the _ 


others, and it was to these that the trial 
lawyers. subtly directed their chief argu- 
ments. ee 

Trevor and Frost were direct sriniedee x 
The latter gave the impression of intense © 
energy, aS a small, nervous man will. 
rather prominent dark eyes gleamed behind 
strong-lensed glasses; his bald head shone 


silkily; he wore a profusion of gold arti-_ ek. 


cles of personal adornment or use—two > 
massive, ornate rings, a slender watch chain, 
a lavish stickpin. In dress he was natty to _ 
a degree; one sensed that Frost probably — 

patronized a theatrical tailor. His move- 
ments were quick, his bearing dramatic. 
One trick he possessed—that of forcing the 
blood into his face as he lashed himself into 
an emotional crisis—had often been ex- 
tremely effective with a raw jury. It gave 
him the empurpled mask of an avenging © 
fury. He was a famous lawyer, and en- 
joyed his notoriety. No mean antagonist 
was he. 

Near him sat Wollan, his eyes and bards 
busy with papers—never once glancing at — 
the defendant or his counsel seated not far _ 
from him. ae 

Robing had crossed the Budee of Sighs on 


the court room, passing through a corridor 


lined with a curious and inimical throng. 


He had heard jeers, low-voiced comments 


on his crime, whispers about his guilty 
look—not one note of cheer or friendship. 
This condition continued in the densely — 
crowded court room, a small sea of in-- 
quisitive faces, some hateful, a few neutral, 
none friendly in that sensation-hungry pack 
of people save two. : 
Robing caught sight of Jessica eae ead 
as he entered, her blue eyes turned to | 
him in a wistful little smile. Wonderfully 
it cheered him. A moment later George | 
Bernap nodded to him—a gesture of sym- 
pathy not devoid of a mournful quality. 
Bernap was there to testify concerning their 
last meeting—not willingly, Robing knew, 
but he felt nevertheless that Rena might : 
believe him guilty. | 
Adhering to their plan, Robing entered 


His 


7 Bee 


. be a matter of mere routine. 


> that he had often wanted to kill her. 
shall show that the defendant was seen en- 


the room. : and took his seat cecal derccted 
mien and hopeless manner. When Trevor 
took his place beside him, he too wore a 
dispirited air; scarcely spoke to his client. 
Their disheartened appearance caused a 
buzz of comment in the crowd, and a whis- 


| Ao per passed between Wollan and _ Frost. 


‘Whatever the whispered remark was, 
it provoked a smile from Frost as he cast 
a mocking glance at the jury. Robing and 
- Trevor had planned well. Quite obviously 
the prosecution felt that the trial would 
Their confi- 
_ dence was unshaken, suspicion slept.. Max 
Frost proceeded with his preliminary ad- 
dress. 

“ We shall show you that, fifteen years 
ago, an attachment existed between the 
victim, Mrs. Whitney, and the defendant, 
Henry Robing. We shall show that this 
attachment was terminated by Mrs. Whit- 
ney, then Miss Stenter, for reasons best 
_ known to herself. 

. “ We expect to show that during the in- 
tae ae fifteen years hatred of his former 
sweetheart and a desire for revenge has per- 
sistently burned in this man’s heart. We 
_ shall show you that the defendant has said 
We 


tering Mrs. Whitney’s door at ten minutes 
past nine of the night upon which she died; 
that he did not leave that room again until 


after she was dead; that their voices were 


heard in conversation; that at ten minutes 
before ten o’clock there were sounds of 
an altercation in which the voice of the 
defendant was heard to shout threat- 
eningly. 

_ “We shall show you by unimpeachable 
evidence that there were sounds of a con- 
flict within the room; that Mrs. Whitney 
' was heard to cry out, ‘ He’s killing me’; 
that there was a sound as of breaking 
dishes and overturning furniture, followed 
by a prolonged and agonized shriek. By 
the testimony of two witnesses we shall 
‘show that immediately following these evi- 
dences of a struggle the room was entered 
and the defendant was discovered kneeling 
by the side of the dead woman with his 
hand clasping the head of the ice pick by 
which she had met her death; ‘that his 


aon aed with nse sate ' fg sii 
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was in a condition. of extreme disorder and 


turmoil, and that there was evidence that, 


there had been heavy drinking. 

“Upon that evidence, gentlemen of ‘he 
jury, the State bases its case, and after its 
submission looks to you confidently for a 
verdict demanding the extreme penalty of 
the law.” 

Frost concluded and turned from the 
jury. 

A simple, strlgltoe reel presentation oF 
the case delivered in the matter-of-fact tone 
characteristic of Frost in his openings—a 
striking contrast to the pyrotechnics with 
which he would sum up. | 

The coroner’s physician was called first, 
and testified that Mrs. Whitney had died 
from the effect of a blow of a pointed ice 
pick delivered with such force that it had 
penetrated her heart. The ice pick was 
received in evidence. , | 
_ Frost conferred for a moment with Wol- 
lan and then summoned George Bernap to 
the witness stand. By skillful manipula- | 
tion he drew from Bernap the entire story 
of the love affair between Robing and Ma- — 
bel Stenter at Woolwich University. The 
details of that romantic adventure had 
been previously secured, so that Bernap 
was really only the brush with which the 
picture was spread upon the canvas. Great 
emphasis was laid upon the bitterness, the 
wild threats from Robing which had fol- 
lowed Mabel’s elopement. 

Later, after Miss Townsend’s testimony, 
Bernap was recalled to the stand, and from 
the conscientious George was drawn the 
reluctant admission that just before Robing 
had left him that fatal evening he had said 
that he was going to call upon a woman 
whom he had often wanted to strangle, 
and about whom he could not think without. 
seeing red. 

All throughout the direct examination 
Trevor and the defendant sat unmoved, 
and at Frost’s “‘ You may take the witness,” 
Trevor rose only to develop the fact that 
Robing had told Bernay that he might be 
making a mistake in seemg Mabel again. 

Frost and Wollan smiled covertly at that. — 
Why, Trevor was crazy to blunder into 


- lived testified as to. the Aad messages 


2 Ag him; the memorandum slips left upon 


his chiffonier were offered as evidence. 

Miss Townsend, hesitant in her admis- 
sion, was obliged to testify as to the tele- 
phone call at the office, Robing’s talk with 
Mrs. Whitney, and to his telling Miss 
Townsend in the midst of the talk that she 
might leave the room and go home. Again 
Trevor, on cross-examination, developed 
only Robing’ s hesitancy about calling on 

Mabel. 

It was becoming quite apparent to Wol- 
lan and Frost that all Robing hoped for 
‘was to establish the absence of premedita- 
tion. He had become flaccid; could not 
fight and bluster now that he was the ac- 
cused, not the accuser. Also, Trevor ap- 
parently betrayed a sullen resentment at 
Robing’s faintheartedness. 

Little Jessica Townsend left the stand 
disturbed and anxious. This man was so 
different from her former hero, District At- 
torney Robing; but her strong faith in him 
was not shaken, even though she could not 
understand. 

Mrs. Gregory, the widow occupying the 
front apartment on Mrs. Whitney’s floor, 
bore witness to Mabel’s quiet behavior and 
uneventful life. This was corroborated by 
Jacobson, the superintendent, and _ his 
daughter. Marie Jacobson’s testimony also 
established the time of Robing’s arrival at 
98-A West Eightieth Street that night. To 
all this testimony Trevor offered no objec- 
tions—except in a perfunctory manner, or 
to glaring attempts by Frost to place ut- 
terly damnatory statements on the record. 
Trevor was listless, Robing was spineless. 

After the day’s adjournment discussion 
raged in and out of the courthouse and 
through the city. What had happened to 
Robing? What ailed Trevor? Where was 
the battering force of Robing? Whence 
had fled the lightning thrusts, the alert par- 
ries of Trevor? The morning papers print- 
ed only accounts of an ominous attack and 
a tepid defense. Even Judge Forsythe had 
ec ss of surprise at Pliny Trevor’s 


XI. 


Upon the reopening of court the follow- 
ing morning Wollan, the first of the two 
most important witnesses, was called to the - 
stand. He took the chair with assurance, 
almost insolence. 
questioning, Wollan his carefully prepared 
answers. 

Trevor was aittaie behind Frost, directly — 
in Wollan’s line of vision. It was the first 
time during the trial that they had looked 
at each other face to face, and even now 
they avoided each other’s € eye. Trevor, — 
with downcast face, was weakly fumbling 
some papers on the table before him. 

Yes, Wollan knew Robing—as assistant 
district attorney he had been in daily 
touch with him for three years. He had 
seen him on the day in question—first at 


the Cosmos Club at about eight fifteen in “ 


the evening; later at 98-A West Eightieth 
Street; | 
with Mr. Bernap—he had spoken to him. 
The second time he saw him was in Mrs. 


Whitney’s apartment; he was kneeling on © 


the floor beside her body; 7 she ues 
dead. 

_“ Were you alone?” asked Frost. 
“No,” Wollan replied. 
“Who was with you?” 
*¢ Sylvester Duncan.” 
“Is that the man?” 

Duncan. 
eS,” 
*“* Have you known him long?” 
“Yes; practically all my life.” 
. Does he live in New York?” 
“Yes, at 98-A West Eightieth Street.” 
“Is that where Mrs. Whitney lived?” — 
** Yes; he has a room on the same floor.” 
“ Were you visiting him that night?” 
& Ves.” : 
“Did you notice anything out of - the 
ordinary that night?” 
Doves 
“‘ Then please tell his honor and the jury 
in as clear a way as possible just what — 
happened to you that night—he as brief as | 
you can.’ 


Frost pointed to 


ey The prosecutors were ile ‘the de ‘ : : ec 
‘alee invisible and silent, the public dazed. 


Frost began his clever _ 


the first time he was at dinner _ 


a smoking in his shirt sleeves. 


866 


Wollan hitched forward in his cha? and 


_ began his story. He had dropped in to see 
his friend Duncan at about twenty minutes 
past nine; he had found him in, reading and 
The night was 
unseasonably warm, and his window was 
up. From where he sat while talking with 
Duncan he could see a lighted window, 
which later proved to be in ‘aiadhe Whitney’s 
os i gn 
_ The shades of her window were drawn, 
but -he was sure the window was raised 
because the yellow shade waved once or 
twice in the draft. It was a quiet night, 
and frequently he heard indistinct voices in 
her apartment—a man’s voice and a wo- 
man’s. He had paid no attention to it, 
quite naturally, until he had suddenly heard 
the man’s voice exclaim, “‘ Back up there!” 
in a threatening tone. 

He had given little heed to that—quar- 
rels are too frequent in New York apart- 
ments to attract attention. Shortly after, 
however, he had heard a terrific crash and 
almost simultaneously the woman’s voice 

ery, “‘Oh, oh; he’s killing me!” At this 
he had leaped to his feet and, followed by 
Duncan, started for the door. Before he 
reached it, however, there was another 
crash, followed by a woman’s scream. 

~Once they were in the hall Duncan had 
said, ‘ Be careful,” and he had turned the 
knob of Mrs. Whitney’s door noiselessly. 
To his surprise, it yielded, and ee door 
opened. 

He had entered cautiously, followed by 
- Duncan. At first glance no one was vis- 
ible; then, advancing slowly into the room, 
he observed that a table holding a lamp 
‘was obscuring a man kneeling on its far- 
ther side. The room was perfectly quiet, 
but the kneeling figure seemed oblivious to 
their presence. Approaching it, he had 
been struck by the startling fact that the 
man was his chief, Henry Robing, and that 
he was kneeling over the body of a woman 
with his hand upon a shining object which 
later proved to be the ice pick. There was 
every evidence in the room of a bitter strug- 
gle—in the dead woman’s appearance, in 
Robing’s, and in the wreckage of utensils 
and furniture. 

- Wollan detailed to the jury the condition 


chair, the ruined tableware, the — partly ae 


escape for Robing. 


and he naa itself the ‘ove nie 


empty gin bottle, the broken glass on the a 

hearth. 
The story was simply, facial told. It 

needed but a few more deftly added ques- 


tions by Frost to make it a seemingly air- 


tight and convincing document. Duncan | 
was to follow with, presumably, corrobora- _ 
tion and confirmation. It seemed hopeless — 
for Robing. 

He and Trevor had sat immobile of body 
and expression through the direct examina- 
tion of Wollan. When the witness was 
turned over to Trevor for cross-examina- 
tion the tall lawyer betrayed no real inter- 
est in his task. He rose rather languidly, 
and with no spirit took his stand before 
Wollan. 

He seemed utterly disarmed and began 
his examination most amateurishly by 
going over the same track that had been 
pioneered by Frost; asking the same ques- 
tions; opening no new vistas of possible 
It was as though he 
were helping to nail up his own coffn. A 
decisive smile ran over the faces of the 
crowd. | | 

“You entered the room, you say,” 
drawled Trevor, and as he did so he drew 
the gold pencil from his waistcoat pocket, 
so unobtrusively, so apparently without 
consciousness of the act, that no one in the 
court room save the one man in the witness 
box saw any significance in it. “ You en- 
tered the room. Now tell me, please, about 
its condition.” 

Trevor carelessly waved the os at 
Wollan. 

The witness stared at him ne a mo- 
ment, turned a shade paler, hesitated, re- 
covered himself, and proceeded with the 
description. He stumbled slightly on one 
or two details, but Trevor paid no atten- 
tion. At the end the lawyer said, “ Thank 
you—that’s very good.” He tapped his — 
forehead with the pencil, turned it in his © 
fingers as though considering his next ques- 
tion, and again thrust it at Wollan. | 

“Where did you find the bottle of gin?” — 
he questioned. ‘hi 

Wollan was gazing at the pencil fixed c 


_ the telephone. 


. ‘power 


no, on th the table,” he 


“Just SO, was . Trevor’ S ont Gaineat: 


He seemed suddenly to notice for the first 
time that he was holding a gold pencil. He 
_ examined it curiously, looked at the engrav- 


ing upon it, and then smiled disarmingly at 
Wollan as with the pencil he slowly tapped 
the palm of his left hand. 

*“ Now, Mr. Wollan,” said he in the same 
indifferent tone, ‘‘ when you saw Mrs. Whit- 
ney fall and cry, ‘ He’s killing me,’ why 
didn’t you try to save ner She was ap- 
pealing to you.” 

Frost leaped to his feet with reddened 
face; but before he could voice his objec- 
tion Wollan, eyes still set on the pencil, 
blurted out: 

“YT didn’t want Robing to see me.” 

_ Frost screamed in protest, while Trevor, 
turning to the jury, smiled broadly, blandly 
at them. The question and answer swept 
over the court room with dramatic violence. 
There were quick gaspings for breath, 
craning of necks, reporters slipping out to 
The jurors twisted excited- 
ly in their chairs and glared at Wollan, who 
sat, shaken and trembling, in his place. 

Here was.a new angle! This was the 
long awaited counter-attack! Frost raged 
and expostulated, but Judge Forsythe re- 
fused to allow his objections. 

“You may proceed, Mr. Trevor,” said 
he, and there was a new interest in his 
voice. » | 

Then from the transformed and exultant 
Trevor there descended upon the benumbed 
Wollan a merciless thunderstorm of ques- 
tions. It cut his soul to pieces; laid bare 
the secrets of his plan to discredit Robing 
in collusion with the now dead Mrs. Whit- 
ney—a plot into which he had forced her 
unwillingly by satisfying her desperate need 
of money. 

Trevor’s pitiless examination exposed the 
source of that money—a ring of criminal 
politicians who wanted Robing out of the 
way. He drew from the now cringing wit- 
ness the true details of his movements on 
poe. night of the fatality; showed that his 
activities on that — had peer exactly 


ag. Stated during Ae eee. examination— 
with the exception of only one important 
item: oo 
_. Duncan had entered Mrs. Whitney’ S apart- a 
- ment. 


the precise time at which he and 


An item imponderable in the end- 
less flight of time, but, in this instance, — 
heavy with significance. 
soon for their purpose! 


Trevor established by Wollan’s testimony _ 


that he, followed by Duncan, had slipped 


’ silently ‘through Mrs. Whitney’s well-oiled — 


door immediately after Robing’s cry of 
“Wake up,” which he had purposely testi- 
fied as “ Back up.” 


They had first peered through the coe. a 


of the door, had seen Robing with his back — 
to them, struggling to his feet, and jumped 
through the doorway noiselessly to the shel- 
ter of two wardrobe trunks—about ten sec- 
onds before the finale. : 
Therefore, from two different ibbos 
they had been unobserved witnesses to the 
tragic accident. To this Wollan bore re-— 
luctant testimony; also that he had been © 
impelled by an evil inspiration to accuse 
Robing of the crime. The situation was too 
tempting to resist; his plans had been re- 
placed by an incredibly greater opportu- — 
nity. Robing, as McGuire had put it, had 
“‘ dealt him three aces.” : 
During this blasting inquisition Robie 


sat calm and imperturbable under the scru- 


tiny of the crowd—the audience which, 
with the unexpected change in the wind of 
evidence, had as suddenly veered in his 
favor, mith the inconstancy of a weather 
vane. 
Vindicated? 


Yes. It had not nected” 


the additional testimony of Duncan when 


given to cause Judge Forsythe in his charge 
to the jury to direct a verdict of acquittal 
for the defendant, or the jury to render 
that verdict without leaving the box. An — 
uproar of popular sympathy and approval, — 
a scurrying of criminal rats back to their 
holes, a reinstatement to office that prom-. 
ised greater things for Robing, followed in 
their quick course. 


AIT. 


AGAIN Robing was seated at his desk, 
little Miss Townsend at his side. Robing 


Ten seconds ee. | 


3868 


_ had just bien up the receiver alee another 3 | 


call of congratulation, 

"4 That was the attorney sche 2 Ae 
said, turning to her with a smile. “ You 

heard what I said? After this experience 
I shall have to revise my theories concern- 
ing coincidences. They do ocean, Jessica, 


i sometimes in fatal sequence.” 


“Indeed they do, Mr. Robing,” and Jes- 
sica gazed at him earnestly; “but what I 
— don’t understand is how Mr. Trevor knew 
‘those men were in the room. Did he really 
_ know iP? 
“No, he didn’t,” and Robing smiled 
ied. “That was our gamble. Trevor 
- reasoned this way: if I had been the only 
‘other person in the room Mrs. Whitney 
would have cried, ‘ You’re killing me,’ but 
that her cry of ‘ He’s killing me’ was evi- 


dence that she saw some one else behind 
me, and was in her blindness appealing for 


aid. I did not take my eyes from her 
until Wollan’s hand fell on. my shoulder. 


a “We ‘were ae that Wollan was. 
room at least ten seconds-before Mrs. Whit 
ney fell to the floor. fie 

“Then Trevor threw Wollan off his bal. aM 
ance by producing the gold pencil when 
he was on the stand; excited his fears; 
almost hypnotized him into the confession 
that he was there. It was brilliant work 
by Trevor—good psychology.” 

The dainty, demure girl smiled. t 

“ But I wish I had known—I might not 
have been so frightened,” she said. 

Robing smiled down upon her lowered 
head for a moment. 

“T am not so subtle as Trevor,” he said 
gently. “I have to win cases in my own 
way—but I have learned something about 
myself during this trial. May I tell you 
what it is, dear?” 

Jessica lifted her blue eyes to his shyly, 
sweetly. 

“Yes,” said she. 


(The end.) 


U U 


U U 


RENUNCIATION 


IS June again, the month of the red, red* roses; 
Over the earth arches a warm blue sky, 
Laughter and sunshine abound, 
While mid the happy, 


None is so happy, as I. 


All, all alone I sit 


I watch the young lovers 


Pace arm in arm 


Where the roses are blooming. 
All, all alone, for I told you to leave me 


Knowing ’twas best, 


Best for you—though you loved me. 
That’s why I’m happy : 


Alone with the roses 
Nothing can ever take from me, 


That knowledge — 
You loved me. 


Margaret G, Hays. 


WS Max Brand 


Author of “The Garden of Eden,” “Gun Gentlemen,” “The Untamed,” ete, 


WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED 


FoR seven years Dickon Greene has gone through the motions of living without progressing in _ A 


any direction. 


On the evening of his thirtieth birthday a telephone call from an acquaintance, K 
Harrison Gilmore, who is also assistant cashier in the bank in which Greene is a teller, takes 


him to a social club de luxe in lower Manhattan. He is presented to the proprietor, Silverman, 


whose patrons are unconsciously puppets in his scheme of self-amusement; in an alcove he meets _ 


John Vincent, cynical purveyor of information concerning those who frequent the club. Lydia, 


a woman of ice in the motley gathering of sensation-seekers, holds Greene’s attention until the 
advent of Marie Guilbert, who, with her “angel,” has just come from a night of popular success 
on Broadway. An unexpected element of fineness in the girl’s character forces Greene to try to get 
On the following - : 
morning he gives up his position in the bank; he has been merely existing—and wishes now to 
Walking up the avenue, after leaving the Bi 


her away from the tainted atmosphere of Silverman’s; she accedes to his wishes. 


live, to change drab certainty to glamorous romance. 


bank, his attention is attracted by a middle-aged man of impressive features who appears to be ao 


a cultured European; in keeping with his new scheme of adventure-seeking, Greene follows him. 
It is apparent by the way the man eyes food displays in restaurants that he is hungry; once, too, 


he stops before a pawnshop—but turns away. 


Certainly a gentleman on his uppers, Greene» 


thinks. Following an impulse Greene calls a cab and orders the starving man to join him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
GREENE PLAYS THE SAMARITAN. 


S for Dickon, he feared at first that his 
man was in a State of utter collapse, 
for his head had fallen back on the 

rim of the cushion and his hands lay limp 
at his sides, palms up; but presently he 
saw that ihe face of the stranger was wrin- 
kled and tight with pain. By his appear- 
ance it could not be a fast of very great 
duration; he suffered more from an anguish 
of humiliation. Only once on all the way 

out did he turn his eyes toward Dickon, a 


flickering glance, but Dickon was looking — - 


straight before him: whatever Foe deh ie 
he made was from the corner of his eye. 


They did not speak, and even after they 


reached Dickon’s address and the driver had © 


been paid the stranger had still not a word © : 


to say. To be sure, he seemed to be 
riveted to the pavement for an instant as 


he faced the house, standing stiffly to his 
full imposing height, but at the touch of 

Dickon’s hand all the grenadier went out of 
him—his head sagged, and he entered the 
place with a heavy step. Plainly his spirit — 


neg 


£ 


PN, 


was more crushed than his body, for he “ 
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‘was able to clump up the two re of 
stairs with little assistance from Dickon. 
In the room he stood staring about him 
like a sleep-walker, but once more, at a 
touch from Dickon, he collapsed and sank 
into a chair. It was as if his pride were 
_ the bone and strength of his body, for with 
- that gone he became a bunched, spineless 


- mass. 


_ “Now,” said Dickon, “‘ we'll have that 
coat off and give you some air.” 
_ There was no stir, so Dickon unbuttoned 
the garment and tossed it wide; beneath 
there was neither coat nor vest nor outer 
shirt. Consciousness flashed back into the 
eyes of the stranger and he gathered the 
coat about him with a faint groan, as if 
his soul had been exposed to the eyes of 
~ Dickon. The latter had turned away, how- 
ever, as if he saw nothing out of the ordi- 
nary. 

“ Now,” he said, jerking open the win- 
_ dow, “I'll be back in ten minutes. Make 
yourself easy. Here are some cigarettes— 
matches—ash tray. Excuse me for a mo- 
ment!” 

No answer to this; one clutching hand 
kept the overcoat in place, but the rest of 
his body drooped inert. Dickon shrugged 
ithe picture out of his mind as he closed 
the door and hurried down to the corner 
restaurant; pride was this poor fellow’s em- 
pire and now he had abdicated his throne. 
His spirit was broken utterly, perhaps would 
never be restored, for Dickon recalled tales 
of blooded race horses with hearts so proud 
that a single defeat ruins them; they can 

mever win again. He gave a rush order 
for a tray at the counter of the restaurant, 
and while he waited he went over the details 
of his mental picture. The man was in the 
neighborhood of fifty, probably a trifle over 
that age, and everything about him, from 
the unwrinkled, broad forehead to the white 
hands, scrupulously cared for, spoke an en- 
- tire life of idleness. Probably he was one 
of those second sons of English families who 
drift about the world with remittances too 
slender to maintain their social duties at 
home, but sufficient to keep up appearances 
abroad. Suppose those remittances ended; 
_ it would be laying the ax to the root of the 
tree. 
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aah steaming eens ase Dikken re- 
ered A vague trouble hurried him, and — 
in the upper hall he found a reason for 
worry. It was his stranger, in the very 
act of stealing down the stairs. He started — 
back like a guilty child, at sight of Dickon, 
and flushed purple. 

“T can’t stay, sir,” he breathed, his back 
to the wall. “ I—I can’t stand it!” . 
“* Nonsense,” said Dickon. ‘“ Utter non- 
sense. This is hypersensitiveness, for listen 
to me. After to-day you need never see me 
again; you can brush this memory out of 
your mind. Now come back with me to the 

room.” 

He watched the tide of the last battle 
grow fierce and ebb away in the face of the - 
other, and then the trouble flickered out 
like a snuffed candle, suddenly. Dickon 
imagined that it was the savory fried chick- 
en that told the tale, but he perceived that 
the stare of the man was not fastened 
upon the tray, but upon the face of his 
Good Samaritan. It was not mere interest, 
but a deep, happy amazement, as if he 
looked through the eyes of Dickon and saw 
a treasure within. Plainly he was as in- 
credulous as delighted, but whatever he 
saw, or thought he saw in the face of 
Dickon, his spineless agony of indecision 
ended. He stepped to the door, opened it, 
and then held out his hands for.the tray. 

“Now, that’s better,’ smiled Dickon. 
Step in!” 

‘““T am quite able to carry the tray, sir.” 

** Not a bit of it!” 

“ Really, sir, if you please!” 

He flushed with distress and Dickon, 
wondering, allowed him to take the tray; 
the stranger sighed with relief. 

“After you, sir,” he said at the door. 

Something in that phrase, in the nod 
which was an inclination of the whole body, 
swept Dickon away to a vision of quiet, 
spacious rooms, and a formal servant bow- 
ing him through the entrance. It was im- 
possible, for an indefinable reason, to pro- 
test. He passed through the door. _ 

In the room the derelict deposited the 
tray on the table and swept the napkins ~ 
away. Dickon discreetly turned his back | 
and he heard hard, quick breathing behind — 


= 


he could eat! 


es A Se a man ae Nee bs cane befate 

It staggered Dickon so that 
he could not make a comment, but led the 

- way to the bathroom. He pointed out the 

towels. 

_ “ Anything else you wish?” 

“ Quite everything is here, sir,’’ answered 
the other. ‘ Very sorry to trouble you.” 

“ Not a bit,” muttered Dickon, and went 
thoughtfully back. This persistent “ sir” 
seemed interwoven in the speech~-of his 
stranger like a recurrent color m a pattern. 
He picked up a week-old newspaper and 
took a chair which was half tured from 
the table, for he knew that nothing trou- 
bles a hungry man more than observance. 
Then the door opened, clicked softly shut, 
and the other appeared with a pink spot 
of anticipation in either cheek. All trace 
of embarrassment was gone. 

“One moment,” called Dickon. “ I near- 
ly forgot.” And he took a flask and a pair 

of glasses from a cabinet. “ Help your- 
seli—” 

“ William North is my name, sir.’’ 

“Et am Dickon Greene.” 

He was about to put out his hand, but 
William North was bowing deeply, with no 
movement toward taking it. 

“ Shall I help you, Mr. Greene?” 

“ Why, yes, if you will.” 

Another bow, and then the bottle tilted 
and a thin amber stream flowed into the 
glass. Dickon sighed, for all liquor was 
rare in these days, and this was a choice 
old Scotch, almost the end of his stock. 

“ Will you have soda or water, sir?” 

There was in this a touch, not of cringing, 
but of something submissive that troubled 
Dickon; the younger son of an English gen- 
tleman’s family should not bow quite so 
low. The manner of William North was a 
sort of cross between English dignity and 
Latin grace. 

‘“‘T'lt take it neat,” he said with a trace 
of curtness. 

“ Quite so.” And William North poured 
his own glass with an accurate eye upon 
it. He stopped when his drink was fully 

a third short of the measure he had given 


Ve iene 


ie was odd that Dickon should 
note so wbngie a detail. — 
“To your health,” said Dictonk. 


“Thank you, Mr. Greene.” wane 
And with his glass at his lips Dickon ae 


discovered that William North had not _ 
raised his own drink. He was waiting-— _ 

Dickon swallowed the whisky 
and pushed the glass thoughtfully back on __ 


for what? 


the table. Was the fellow too proud to 
drink with him? What did it mean? But 


there was surely no pride in the manner 


of William North as he now took up his i 


glass, bowed like one asking permission, — : 


and drank. Only a few drops could have _ 
passed his lips when he lowered his hand; 
he was staring with such bright eyes that Rs 
Dickon smiled. ae 

“ Rather good stuff, eh?” oe 

“Tf I may venture a guess, sir, twenty A 
years old?” aa 

“ Twenty-five.” ses ne 

“Ah!” sighed William North, cont i, 
drained his glass slowly. a 


bes . 2) 


CHAPTER ° TX. 
HE BECOMES A MASTER. 


NQUESTIONABLY all Scute was 
U vanished from William North and in 
its place there was the same look 
which he had cast upon Dickon in the hall, 


save that now there was less amazement _ 


and more probing interest. Even the food 
seemed to have little or no meaning to the | 


famished man, and when Dickon took his 


place in the chair which he had turned away 
from the table he felt that the gaze of 
North held steadily upon him, trying to 
pierce to his character. All of which per-_ 
turbed him so that the page of his news- 
paper became a swirl of meaningless print — 


with disjointed words and phrases coming — o 
cere es 


out at him from the tangle: | 
from the fourth story”; “hit of the sea- 
son”’;— “beautiful Mme. De Kay”; 
¢¢ panic ” 
like a schoolboy caught cheating by the 
teacher. 
tail of the shirtless vagabond—the paralysis 
of mortification in which he had first sub- 
mitted to charity from a stranger, a shame — 


; and in short Dickon began to feel P8 


He could make neither head nor — 
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$0 eretaisce that W illiam North had even 
attempted to flee from help at the last mo- 
ment—and then the sharp revolution in his 
attitude which had occurred in the hall. 

‘What had come over this imposing, penni- 

less figure who began with such complete 
pride and ended in this abject acceptance of 
everything? 

_ “J shall return this tray, sir, if you will 
tell me where it belongs.” 

And Dickon turned from his meditations 
and saw that the edibles had vanished; 
every plate was clean, each bowl empty. 
He looked admiringly upon William North, 
for it had been a numerous selection of 
dishes and each was a double order; three 


might have dined comfortably from that 


tray, and it seemed to Dickon that the face 
and form of his guest had filled out—there 
_ “was even a tinge of pink far back on either 
cheek, 

“At the Bijou Restaurant on the corner,’ 
he answered. 

_ The other bowed, and commenced piling 
_ the dishes. 

“But if you don’t feel up to it,” sug- 
gested Dickon, “Ill be glad to take the 
tray back.” 

There was something akin to horror in 
the face of North. He raised a hag hand 
‘in protest. 

‘No, sir; by no means, sir; I am quite 
myself again—quite! bs 

As if to prove it he redoubled his speed 
sorting the dishes and his work was a bit of 
art. The heavy plates and saucers were 
piled together with hardly a sound, each 
fitting softly and swiftly into place; and 
then William North took the tray and went 
for the door. It was amazing to see him, 
for in some manner he managed to balance 
the tray on one hand, though his hat was 
caught neatly under that arm, which left 
one hand free to wave back the proffered 
assistance of Dickon and then open the door 
and close it gently behind him. In a mo- 
ment Dickon perceived the method behind 
this eagerness to return the tray alone; it 
gave the poor fellow an opportunity to es- 
cape from his benefactor without the em- 
barrassing necessity for thanks; as for ready 
cash, he could pawn the dishes and silver 
for a trifle. But just as Dickon was chuck- 
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ing over. ‘this: ‘conchision: aie doe! 


open and North entered once more. 

“Feeling a bit more cheerful?” ‘queried 
Dickon. | 

‘Indeed, yes, thank you, sir.” 

He spoke i in the most casual manner, and 
though Dickon was glad to be freed from 
any outburst of thanks he could not help 
a slight irritation. Perhaps, he thought, 
this fellow comes of such old family that he 
takes everything for granted. He decided 
to get rid of William North at once. — 

‘Very well,” he said. ‘“ Now for the 
future—” : : 

He paused, and the other nodded, with 
such astounding assurance that Dickon 
flushed. 

“Exactly, sir. 
the future.” 

“Go ahead, then. Sit down.” 

William North started, and then glanced 
rather sharply at Dickon as though he were 
disappointed, hurt. 

“Tam quite able to stand, sir, Quite!” 

He looked about him, not with the em- 
barrassment of one about to ask a favor, 
but as if he sought for an opening clew. 

“Tf I may be excused, sir—it is clear 
that you have been without a servant for 
some time.” 

He waved to the littered window-seat, 
to the disordered couch-cover, and then bent 
an apologetic smile upon Dickon. The 
gorge of the latter rose at this subtle mock-. 
ery, but he remembered that he was the 
host in the nick of time and regarded Wil- 
liam North with grave displeasure. 

‘As for a servant—” he began dryly. 

The other raised both dencate hands in 
protest; they were oddly out of proportion 
with that bulky body; they were rather 
the hands of an idle youth of eighteen. : 

“IT know what_the servant problem is, 
Mr. Greene.” His long face grew longer 
still and his eyes turned up. “I know what 
it is. Times are not what they were when — 
I was a boy, and it is hard for a gentle- 
man to secure the proper service—very 
hard! You can’t put up with any one. — 
Indeed, I quite sympathize with your atti- _ 
tude, sir—better no one than Tom, Dick, _ 


I was about to speak of 


or Harry! a" 


As if overcome by this truth, id turned ig 


ft a 


and ends into place. In an instant order 

grew out of chaos at the touch of those 
pale, deft fingers. 

7 He ois about. to tell mie;” Fought 
Dickon, ‘‘ of the number of perfect servants 
in his father’s house.” 

“But, sir,’ went on William North, 
“hard as it is to find proper service, it is 
even more difficult for a servant of the right 
sort to find—-a gentleman!” 

He made a little pause before the word, 
and when he uttered it he straightened to 
his full height, a mantle of dignity fell 
over him; he was like a Crusader naming 
: Jerusalem. His voice changed subtly, grew 
solemn, hushed. 

““Tn all my life I have found only two, 
‘sir: William Archibald Devening, and the 
late Peter Wentworth 3rd.” 

William North stopped and his head 
drooped sadly; it seemed to Dickon Greene 
that he had heard a confession of faith, 
and he had sudden vision of two men of 
the old school, clad in carefully tailored 
overcoats, like William North, and wrapped, 
like him, in black neck cloths; he saw long, 
drooping mustaches, misty eyes; he saw 
high-ceilinged rooms, all hushed with flower- 
patterned carpets; he saw the glimmer of 
tall glasses and heard the hiss of seltzer. 

‘‘T have served those two all my life,” 
William North was saying simply. “ All 
my life!” 

It stirred Dickon Greene; he felt a great 
impulse to spring from his chair and press 
the hand of his guest, and he thought of the 
long, quiet companionship with these three 
names, Devening, Peter Wentworth 3rd, 
and William North, linked together. They 
had frolicked together in their youth, no 
doubt, and they had truly served each 
other through sorrow and ae coming of 
age. 

“ All my life!” echoed North, sighing. 
“‘T beg your pardon, sir. I forgot myself!”’ 
He smiled sadly at Dickon. 


“ But it is 
necessary that you know my past work. 
_ When I was fourteen I entered the house- 
hold of the Devenings in the stables.” 

_ The full import of this sank gradually, 


ered magazines and books and odds 
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wane in Dickon and his. eyes widened: va 


thing which North perceived and flushed. oe 


“Yes, sir, a modest beginning.” 


in it. 


Voie rose me there was a ring tel. 
“But in five years, sir—yes, in five 


short years I was the valet of Willian, a 


Archibald Devening himself!” 


Hits sine’ of trlumph fairly SRE upon ae 


Dickon. 


‘“ His valet!” gasped Dickon, bastily ae 
ting all that he knew of the flor together 


and seeing that the picture was complete, — 2 
perfect. He relaxed in his chair and ieuehed ne 


weakly. 


“It is, indeed, something to be dou! ir : i 
explained the ex-valet of Devening stiffly, ae 


“but old Smythe, my predecessor, took ta 
drink as he got on in years and the master _ 
He shook his 
“Tt was asad day 
Also, sir, it forced Mr. 
Devening to look about ris hastily for a 
It was the matter of an acci- 
The madame had > 
some trouble with her hunter one morning _ 
and it was my good fortune to be of assist- _ 
This brought me to the eye of the oe 
Ah, sir, I shall not forget how I 
He had the © 


was forced to pension him.” 
head at the memory. 
for poor Smythe. 


new man. 
dent to Mrs. Devening. 


ance. 
master. 
stood before hint ‘that morning! 


look of a ase es he pierced to my heart. | 


‘North,’ he said, ‘you are young, but I 


believe you have stuff in you. I am going a 


to train you as my valet.’ 


Naturally [ 
could not speak, but the master laid his — 


hand kindly on my shoulder and gave me 


leave to go!” 


William North smiled into that oy, Ree 


past and his hand stole halfway up toward — 


his right shoulder, like an ancient dnight _ 


remembering the accolade, 


“‘ T was thirty when my first master died, eet ie 
“ He would have Le 
kept me in the family by his own request, __ 
but though his eldest son was—ah—very 


went on William North. 


well, sir—considered quite the thing in 
many places—Mr. William Devening knew 


that I could not get on with a master who | 
was not a gentleman in the true sense. 
You understand me, sir? You will not take 
what I say of young Devening as a blow ; 


to his good repute?” 


“Very well,” nodded Dickon, ae con- : 


trolled a éniile, He had heard oi this same 
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“young” Devening—a man of over ate 4 
- now—much as one hears of the movement 


of acomet. The very pink of good society, 
that was the repute of Devening. 
_ “ Accordingly, the master was forced to 
provide for me outside his family. I re- 
- member how he lay there in his bed propped 
with pillows; I begged him to let the mat- 
ter go—to give no thought to me; but he 
_» insisted in that way of his and we went over 
the list of the prospects. There were many 
in our acquaintance of faultless family, of 
wealth, of social standing, but as the first 
master once said: ‘A gentleman, North, 
stands outside of money, position, blood; 
‘like a poet, like a seer, he is born by the 
grace of God!’ At last we struck upon the 
man. Needless to say, it was Peter Went- 
worth 3rd. Neither of us knew him 
through any space of time, but it needs 
-only a glance, only a single test as you 
know, sir, to prove a gentleman.” 

- Here North fixed a brief, keen glance 
upon Dickon, and it seemed to Dickon 
Greene that his soul stood naked and 
~ shamed in his eyes. 

“ Peter Wentworth 3rd was pure gold. 
- Money could not spoil him; neither could 
flattery or success with ladies. The first 
master had one failing—he would not be 
anery, Mr. Greene, if he heard me at this 
moment name it—he was a little strong of 
- speech before breakfast; but Mr. Went- 
- worth was perfect.” He paused and looked 


into the past as though to summon up the 


picture and judge it again; then he nodded 
slowly. “In all my life, sir, I have never 
known one who could manage his liquor 
with the grace of Mr. Wentworth; not one! 
But there is an end to the happiest tale, 
sir. Peter Wentworth died and left me 
“alone!” © 

He brushed his hand across his puck- 
ered forehead as though the blow still 
stunned him. _ 
_ “ He passed from among us, sir,” he con- 
tinued hoarsely, ‘‘ suddenly—at night. He 
was struck down without warning and left 
“me without a master.”’ 
He stopped, breathing hard, and it was 
a moment before he could go on. 

“TI felt it was the end. In my life I 
had had the good fortune to find two mas- 


and darted Mr. 


_then, that the end had come. 


ds 


be a rehive: Yet I mri on, niedeE a 
of habit, with the Wentworth household | 


Vincent.”” He shook his 
head in strong distaste. ‘‘ Mr. Vincent 
Wentworth,” he said coldly, “has always 


cigars of the finest quality about, but he 


himself prefers unspeakable, five-cent 
smokes. Sir, upon honor I did my best 
with him. I tried suggestions. I tried 


hints. I even descended to lectures. But 
nothing can be done with a man of natu- 
rally bad taste. I gave up Mr. Vincent 
Wentworth. For the sake of his father I 
was sad to leave him; but a gentleman, sir, 
is born, not made, and education was wast- 
ed on Mr. Vincent. 

‘“‘ Once away from his household I drew a 
great breath of relief. I was alone in the 
world; I had little money and my misfor- 
tunes at cards rapidly took my small store 
from me. The last five thousand went at a 
single sitting.” Here Dickon closed his 
teeth hard to keep back a gasp. “I saw, 
To become 
a valet in some riffraff household of the 
newly rich was unspeakable; I resigned my- 
self to die as became the servant_of William 
Devening and Peter Wentworth 3rd. 

“And then—but that brings me to to- 
day. I had given up the last hope. My 
money, my few belongings were gone. But 
then the impossible happened.” 

He stood as stiff as a grenadier; a sort of 
holy light illumined those bland, supercili- 
ous eyes; his heavy lips were trembling. 

““T need not speak; you understand. 
When I faced you in the hall, sir, a few 
moments since, I saw that the miracle had 
happened and that a great power had taken 
me by the hand and led me to the service 
of one born a gentleman, alge third 
master!” 


CHAPTER X. 
HE IS LED BY THE HAND. 


E said it with a gesture of both hands, 
a palms up, with an infinite dignity 
and grace offering himself; and 
though Dickon felt words of denial, explan- 
ation, forming in his throat, he “could not 


i eee 5 ale, 


youth, passing on to a | grim pier that 


. gave him a college education, and ending 


with the seven wasted years at the bank; 
but he saw at once that such a tale of 
poverty would have no meaning im the eyes 
of one who believed that gentlemen were 
born, not made; a valet who lost five thou- 
sand at a sitting! Moreover, in spite of 
his embarrassment he felt a lifting sense 
of happiness and seemed to breathe a purer 
atmosphere with every money care banished 
from life. Through the closed doors phan- 
toms drifted and walked and talked in the 
room—wWilliam Archibald Devening and 
Peter Wentworth 3rd admitting him to a 
close companionship in which the base and 
bond was William North; with them came 
the picture of the girl he had passed in 


the park, the dark, alert eyes, and all the 


exquisite freshness of that face. For the 
first time he sensed in her the cause of all 
the changes of this day, the discontent with 
the past, the wild hope for the future, the 
impulses which had made him leave the 
bank and pick up the stranger; she and the 
coming of spring were guilty. Perhaps it 
was the picture of the girl that made him 
smile kindly upon William North. He drew 
out his wallet and tossed it to the valet. 
6G Sir?” 
Count its? 
A bow from William North, who then 
opened the case and counted the bills. 
“Five hundred and twenty-three dollars, 
Sir. ?) 
-“ And that is your answer, North. Every 
cent I have in the world is in your hand.” 
William North nodded gravely. 
‘In that case you had best let me keep 
Pik; sir.” 
ce Eh?” 
“ FT can probably make it last longer, Mr. 
Greene.” 
‘“H-m!”’ said Dickon. 
“We can manage on very little until 
you make some more, sir.” 
‘“‘ How shall I make it?” 
“Why, one would suggest another mort- 


gage on the estate, Mr. Greene.” 


_ “H-m!” said Dickon. 


pe a pinch.” — 


. “ Or a stew jacks paved o often help o one 


“North,” said Dickon, “I see = that your, | 


financial genius is positively —F ifth Avenue, _ : 


Now let me tell you the sum of the truth. 
I have no estate; my family is dead; my, 
jewels are my cuff links; and finally, asa 
maker of money I am a mummy, a wooden — 
image. In my hands dollars turn into cents _ 
and cents into thin air.” Lae 
“So,” breathed William North, ae 
eo: You see, it is hopeless.” ee 
i es”. nodded the valet. ft A aie 
man has usually these gifts. Mr. Devening - 
inherited several millions and left nothing — 
but debts. These qualities are born. I have | 
acquired a certain ihsiitieasness, but it is” 
not the real thing.” ee 
“So that ends it, unfortunately.” Py 
“I beg your pastian, PS Sain pete 
Dickon stared. Was it possible that ae 
poor fellow still persisted in his crea. of 
serving the third master? 2 
“ Nothing,” he said, edi! ee some. 
conclusive argument. 4 
“We start with one great sede) ” ‘ 
suggested North. ‘“ Our shoulders and col-_ 
lars are about of asize. Mr. Devening was 
too short and Mr. Wentworth was too. thin 
for me; but your clothes will do me nicely.’ ie 
" Yes, ” said Dickon coded Be that’s a é 
great help. A 
‘“* And the five hundred will probably do, 


_ until I make a financial Wiiea acini sir.” 


‘“‘ Financial arrangement?” — ~ : 

“ T thought of speculation—say, with half 
of this.” 

“No, no, North! Keep away from the A 
Street. [ve been on it.” 

“Some startling things have ioe ey 
there, sir, with management.” ors 

A But I positively ban the Street, North.’ ae 

“That ends it, sir. Then you might By 


~ your luck at cards, Mr. Greene.” 


““ L haven’t any.” 
‘Or I could do it.” reg ee 
‘““What did you say about rece five 


thousand in a sitting?” 


“ That was my own money. I could not 


_ possibly lose yours, sir.” on 


“Em!” said Dickon. “TI see that na i 
have a fine sense for finance, North. But — 
I’m afraid I must ban the gambling.” | 
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“ That leaves ive women, I fear, sir.’ 
“ What’s that?” 


“JT agree with you, sir. 
is to be preferred. Avoids veh friction, 


_ But in a pinch one may sna 


“An heiress, eh?” 
6 H- m! DY. 
“The valet said hastily: “‘ Some of them 
-are not bad, Mr. Greene. Some of them 
will do very well, indeed. They usually re- 
quire a tidy bit of schooling; but I have 
seen them turned out quite presentable; I 
have seen amazing things done with them!” 
“Really?” 
“ And the financial arrangement is usual- 
ly quite smooth. Social position must be 
paid for, and the newly rich will go to the 


bottom of the purse to buy. Disagreeable 


business, but the best families are sometimes 
forced to contract such an alliance.” 

_ “North, you must try to understand that 
I have no family inheritance, even of dis- 
tinguished name; and socially I am abso- 
-utely a total loss. My place in society is 
represented by a cipher. Can you compre- 
 hend that?” 
~  “ Sir,” said William North coldly, “ pray 

do not underestimate me. I am aware that 
one does not mingle promiscuously.” 

Dickon threw himself back in his chair 
with a gesture of surrender. 

“Go on, North. Tell me what I must 
do.” 
| ‘“‘T appreciate your position, sir. I deep- 

_ly sympathize. Do not think for a moment 
that I shall send you about to the first 
millionaire who opens his door.” 

ce Noe?” 

““Upon my honor, sir, I shall not.” 

“Thank you, North,” murmured Dickon. 
He was astonished by his ability to keep 
his- face. 

“T shall only have you appear at the 
places of a chosen few—say, the Bantrys’, 
the Douglas Lords’, the Baldwin-Dexters’. 
Such people as these.” 

“Very good,” gasped Dickon. He called 
to mind the last picture he had seen in the 
- paper of Mrs. Baldwin-Dexter, that terrible 
and charming queen of the social world. 


“Very simple, North, but how the devil. 


- am I to get inside their doors? TI tell you, 
my friend, that I not only have never met 


oe Sale one or hese pen opl ae t 


A bachelor’s life 


| ARGOS. AtISTORY EEKLY, 


even a speaking acquaintance with the least oe 
member of their circles.” tee 

William North sighed. eae 

“I hope, sir, that you are vile - : 
make some sacrifices?” - Then, as Dickon | 
failed of speech, he went on: cs I perfectly 
understand that you dread rubbing shoul- 
ders with so many in a short time; but it 
will be necessary in some measure in order 
to establish a worth while position. Those 
who are ready to buy such a thing, of 
course, are hardly able to appreciate the 
qualities with which one is born. They de- 
mand the show of power, sir.” 

“And how am I to get that power, 
North?” 3 

“* How, ‘sit’ Why, by showing yourself, 
of course.’ 

“In short,” said Dickon in résumé, “I~ 
look over the selected places, pick out the 
ones I wish to appear in, and then present 
myself—” 

He choked. 

“You consent, 
eagerly. | | 

“Why not?” said Dickon. “ Find a bid- 
der for me, North, and you can auction me 
off—social standing and all!” 

“Naturally the thought makes you bit- 
er,’ said North. : 

“Not at all.” 

“Tf you could look at it in the light of 
a lark, sir?” 

‘“ By all means—as a joke, in fact.” 

“Then I shall begin?” - 

‘At once.” 

“Very good, sir. The first thing must 
be proper quarters. Let me see—five hun- 
dred dollars—that will limit us to some 
place in Greenwich Village—” He raised 
a hand to check a protest from Dickon. 
‘‘ Not desirable, sir, of course. But one may 
live for a short time there. The very best 


sir?” cried the valet 


people will often go down to the Village for - 


a time and rough it a bit among those who 
may be found there. Distressing—yes! 
But it will not be for long, sir, I assure — 
you. Also, it will enable you to make a> 
simple return for hospitalities which you re- 
ceive—a studio tea once a month would do a 
nicely, you know.” — 

Perfect... weee 


ae OO" Fariicied, - 

oa F 6 Good. ” , 

© And now this matter of clothes?” said 

‘William North. 

_ As he had prophesied, the clothes of the 
third master fitted him to a hair—shirt, 
coat, collar were donned by the valet. He 
surveyed himself for a full five minutes in 

_ the glass and then nodded his approval. 

_ “ But the money,” said Dickon when his 
valet stood at the door. ‘ You have it all, 
you know.” 

“Very true.” 

He took out the wallet. 
will you need, sir?” — 

&¢ Eh?” 

“ [ll have to keep you a bit short, Mr. 
Greene.”’ 

_ He held ten dollars to the third master. 
“It is really all we can afford to let you 

have, sir.” And William North bowed him- 
self through the door. 

As for Dickon, he stood stupefied with 
the bill in his hand. A man whom he had 

- never seen before that day was walking off 


“ How much 


in an outfit of his clothes with five hundred 


dollars of his money besides. He laid a 
hand on the knob of the door to throw it 
open and rush in pursuit; then he checked 
himself and fell to his chair with a groan. 

‘Tf he’s crooked,” said Dickon aloud, 
“Tm the greatest fool in New York. If 
he’s straight, Manhattan, look out for 
Dickon Greene!”’ 


CHAPTER: XI. 
HE WAITS. 


T spoke much for the self-control of 

Dickon that he was able to push Wil- 
liam North out of his mind during the 
-. test of the afternoon. He sat with his 
back to the clock until seven that eve- 
ning; then dined leisurely at a_neigh- 
_ boring restaurant, read the late baseball 
and racing returns while he sipped_ his 
coffee, and was not back in his room 
. until nearly nine. William North was not 
y oy at half past nine he was 


‘to ‘stil ‘aways and at ten there \ was. gti 3 no ee 

o sign of him. he 
_ merely depressed him, for he was so accus- 
tomed —to disappointments that he knew 


It did not excite Dickon, it 


exactly how to receive mental shocks of all 


kinds; and as for suspense, when a man has - 
waited in expectation of advancement for — AG 
seven years it is a great thing indeed which © 


can make his heart flutter. In fact, Dickon 


was able to lean back in his chair aod smile are : 
it was” aie 


at the affair. If it were a hoax, 


such an admirably acted one that he was — 


very lucky to get off with a five-hundred- - 


dollar loss; and besides, if the money were — 


really lost, it would be pleasant, in a way, a 


to start with a blank, clean slate, carrying a. 
over nothing out of his past. 


At half past ten, however, the soe be oe 


came irksome, ad he left it for a walk 


through the park. going across Amsterdam, 


that avenue of shops and dingy-fronted 


apartment houses, to Morningside Drive. oe 
There he paused, for the hill dropped sharp- eo 
ly away before him in the precipitous block = 
Park, and beyond it 


of Morningside 
stretched the long level of the eastern city, a 
pavement of solid roofs. 
down there, a humid warmth, for a faint 


mist obscured the street lamps and made _ 7 : 
them spots of red and a light glow of lav- 
ender reached up to the sky. A glance at 


that lower city had a stifling effect, like a 
breath of smoke; but here on ae height — 


a breeze stirred, giving life, and the trees _ 


of the park reached above the fence, narrow 


poplars with edgings of green and the broad " ; 
skeletons of elm trees. It seemed to Dickon _ 


that he saw the two main castes of humanity _ 
in that picture, those who are born to 


drudge obscured by mist, and those who — a5 


breathe clear air on the heights, and on — 


the whole it was an accident of birth or = 


luck that made the difference. 


He wandered down the Drive past the | . 


great, awkward outlines of St. John the 
Divine and passed into a jangle of traffic 
below the hill; one moment the Elevated 
clattered and screamed and roared above © 


him, the next he was in Central Park. He 


did not send out his mind to hunt for im- 
pressions, but let it remain passively awake, 


hearing and seeing and feeling, so that there 
It 


was a dreamy quality to the scene. 


It must be Sea | 
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: Hated to Dickon that ie still perceived the : 
~ same distinctions in men. The voices of the - 


__ pedestrians were harsh, their laughter brief 
and nasal as though they panted out their 
mirth, but sometimes when an automobile 


- purred by with lazy power a word drifted 


_ back to him, spoken clearly by people at 
- ease and as the machine hummed away it 
left a trail of quiet content in the mind of 
‘Dickon. Of course he was walking, but he 
_knew with a certain foreknowledge that he 
~ belonged to the upper caste. 
_ He alone among the pedestrians saun- 
7 tered: the rest hurried with their faces in- 


‘clined to the ground as though they were _ 


_ walking against the wind. Every one talked 
loudly, even of the most intimate subjects, 


‘ < confident that none in the river of humanity 
about them would care to remember or 


_ would ever be able to note the face of him 
_ who spoke; snatches of conversation rushed 


to him from in front and behind, growing 


loud against his ear and dying away to noth- 
' ing as soon as the speaker stepped past: 
_ “You’re sure knocking their eyes out to- 
night.” “ Save that, Charlie, and tell it to 
your wife when you get home.” ‘“ How 
could I guess it? How could anybody guess 
it? It dropped to ninety and I waited; it 
‘went to eighty-nine and I waited; it dropped 
to eighty-eight and I couldn’t keep back. 
_ I bought-—soaked everything in—and, my 
- God! Tn half an hour it hit eighty and was 
falling like a bullet. We're done for!” “I 
says to him: ‘It ain’t that you’re fresh, 
‘Harry,’ I says, ‘but you’re just plain 
 stupid.’” “Tl tell you this: I’d rather 
eat on Third Avenue for a quarter than look 
one of your suppers in the face. And I’m 
through, get me? I’ve stood it three years, 
-and now I’m through!” 
_° Whatever he might be, he was not part 
of this; and Dickon turned aside from the 
main drift of the people and reached the 
_ reservoir. It was inky-black, motionless as 
a pool of molten glass, and the lights which 
circled it shot long streaks of brilliant white 
out from the sides, crisscrossing in broad 
bands in the center of the lake. There were 
_ only two other people near the place—a girl 
in filmy white and a man in black on the 
farther side, and no sound of their walking 
reached Dickon. They were like two ghosts. 


ARGOSY-ALLSTORY SWEERIY : 
“He felt idles thinset ‘and’ strolled for a 


long time up ; aud down the concrete without — 


a picture in his mind, simply enjoying the _ 


hush and coolness. ; 

By the time he started back he had dis- 
missed William North from his thoughts, 
accepted the loss of his five hundred dollars, 
and fixed unshakably as rock the deter- 
mination never to return to the old life; 
for it was less than life—it was a brute 
existence from which he had been awakened 
by the voice of John Vincent, by the lights 
of Silverman’s, by the cold eyes of Lydia 
and the beauty of Marie Guilbert. He was — 
coolly amused when he remembered the 
Dickon Greene who had come down to the 
great city from college full of grim purpose- 
fulness, full of fierce honesty, his hands 
tensed, ready to battle cleanly and hard for 
the victory. That was not the way to suc- 
cess. : : 

He had not really changed in character 
during the past two days, but he saw the 
world in a new light, like some natural dip- 
lomat who leaves his farm to take a port- 
folio, like some gifted chemist who aban- 
dons business to enter a laboratory. He 
climbed Morningside Drive again at peace 
with the world, the calm, dangerous peace 
of a man who is sure of himself, and if he 
had no envy for those who whirred past him 
in high-powered automobiles, neither did 
he have any pity for the lower, humid city 
at his right, shrouded in that hot lavender 
mist. He was humming when he climbed 
the stairs to his apartment, but when he 
came to his door his humming stopped — 
abruptly, for there was a huddled shadow 
bunched against the wall, and from it came © 
a soft, measured snoring. He leaned far — 
over; it was William North, sound asleep, . 
his big head canted to one side and his } 
brows gathered in a tremendous frown. 

“ North!” called Dickon, and tapped the ~ 
mani on the shoulder. . 

“ The red wins!” groaned N ditt: opening — 
his eyes, and then started to his feet, stag- 
gering when the weight came on his cramped ; 
legs. q 
“T should have given you a key,” said : 
Dickon, “ but why iat you go te x 
hotel?” 4 

William North paused in his ettorts 


aw Pe Wr Oe Bete pe you to 
=e bed?” Cae 

It made Dickon blink; 
- agination back to a helpless infancy. 
_ would have put him to bed? 

“T could have managed that,” he an- 


it rushed his im- 
Who 


swered, turning his back to open the door 


and thereby providentially saving his face. 

William North cast the suggestion into 
outer oblivion and chaos. “Not to be 
thought of, sir. Not to be thought of!” 
He pressed open the door as soon as Dickon 
turned the latch, and again when they 
‘passed down the hall to Dickon’s room the 
old valet was mysteriously first to reach the 
knob and open the door. He even entered 
ahead of the third master, which surprised 
Dickon until the lights were switched on. 
No good valet, he perceived, could allow 
his employer to fumble about in the dark. 

He slipped out of his coat, and before 
his arms were clear of it, William North 
had glided across the room with astonish- 
ing speed and was there to receive the bur- 
den and take the master’s hat.. He hung 
these up in the closet and was back again 
arranging the study lamp near the one com- 
fortable chair. 

“ You care to read, sir, before you sleep?” 
he suggested. _ 

And still there was no volunteered infor- 
mation about his search for their new ving 
- quarters. — 

“T think not. North, you’d better turn 
in; and now that I think of it, there isn’t 
-aplace here where you can sleep. Go down 
Broadway till you find the hotel on the—” 

An outstretched hand of William North 
_ stopped him. 

Tll do very well here, sir.”’ 

_ “But, man, there’s nothing but a single 
bed!” 

“ No matter, for an old campaigner like 
me. An overcoat to wrap up in and—er— 
_ the corner of a rug to lie. on—quite good 
- enough.” He looked resolutely at the floor, 
unable to repress a shudder. “ Besides,” 
he concluded, “sleeping on the floor 
raightens the back, and I’m inclined to 
und-shouldered as the years go on.’ 


. 4 Hem!” said Dickon. 
down, then. 


“ Very eal, Lie. f 
staggering with ve 


You're 
claps 
“Retire before you, 


sir?” breathed 7 


North, straightening from his search of the = 
dressing S 
e it is cet 


closet with Dickon’s pyjamas, 
gown, and slippers in his arms. 
true that I am not young, sir,” he said 
coldly, “ but I am not altogether effete!” > 
Further objection or advice became im- - 2 
possible; Dickon was crushed. __ Se 
“‘ Well,”’ he said, unlacing his shoes, “ ‘you ae 
found nothing for us to live in? ‘No good 
quarters?” oo 
“ Quite the contrary, sir. | 
ready housed, and admirably for that style ce 
of thing.” He laid out the nightclothes of 


Dickon in convenient reach and placed the _ 


slippers beside his feet. 
tub drawn, sir?” 
“Not. to-night. 


“Do you wish a | 


One bath a day does ue 


me, North, unless I’m taking exercise, andI 
use a shower in the saorent or a cold 


plunge.” 
William North touched ee heart wih a & 
gesture of pain. eee 
“A cold plunge!” he gasped faintly. “ z — 
shall remember, sir.” 
“ But’ thegaey 
cried. Dickon, unable to contain. his im-_ oe 
patience. ‘ Tell me about them.” ae 
It caused William North, on his way 
across the room, to tum sharply around — 2 


and fook et the chad master for a moment e 


before he replied. Ree 
“J think you will approve of my judg. 

ment, sir. We shall go down to them ue 

breakfast. ¥ 


‘‘ Of course, of course,” muttered Dian: : 
and bent low over his shoe, pretending Yo 
struggle with a refractory lace, but really 
anxious to hide his flush. He felt that he 
had indeed changed his condition of life if _ 


he were no longer allowed to ask questions 
about his own living quarters and he saw 
clearly that he was to be both master and 
slave to William North. | 

When he was undressed and in his other 
room, he found the windows opened, the 


covers turned back, the sheets smoothed _ 


to perfection, which his landlady could 
never have achieved. | ie 
“ Now,” he said briskly, “ we'll iv the 


— 


We are al- 


rooms for us, North!” ie 


top off that bed. Comes to my | mind that 


_ there are two mattresses on it—both a bit 
_ thin, you know—and you shall have one of 


them on the floor.” He laid his grip on 
the covers, but a white, immaculate hand 
shot out and pressed the covering back in 


uA place. 


fo Sar > cried William North, panting in 
haste, «y shall not be able to close an 


eye if I know you are sleeping on the 


springs, or nearly so. Upon my honor, it’s 
- @ habit with me to spend one night a 
week on the boards. Keeps me young— 
. ha!—quite so, sir! Absolute habit.” 

_. Dicken cast one glance at that flushed, 


- amxious face and surrendered without con- 


dition; a moment later he slipped into the 
_ bed and North raised his hand to the light. 
_“ Nothing you wish, sir?” 

“Not a pings. os 


“A glass and pitcher on the table be- . 


side you? Or your cigarettes?” 
_ “JY don’t smoke before breakfast. 
ing, North.” 
_ “ Then, a very good night to you, sir.” 
- “Good night, North. Better quarters 
to-morrow.” | 

The light snapped out & door closed 


Noth- 


softly behind the valet ‘liftle later 
Dickon roused from a doze to chuckle soft- 
ly, for he heard a faint groan from the next 
room and knew that William North had 


lain down for the night in pursuit of his 


laconic regimen. 


CHAPTER XII. 
HE ENTERS A NEW WORLD. 


.ICKON dreamed busily until morning, 
y but he awoke without a cloud im his 
. mind, for his dreams had been of an 
old age, the Grand Monarch’s court, with 
Dickon a lord among lords in white laces 
and red-heeled es, golden buckles and 
satin coats. | os, brought service, a 
nod dismissed, a gesturé*shook his entire 
household from groom to secretary im those 
delightful visions of Dickon Greene. When 
he wakened the first ‘thing he saw was 
the crack in the ceiling above his bed; the 
s.the long-range gos- 
sip of two women, from Window to window, 


oe ihe ae pa Oe ue cats ( nah gio 
a stop on the corner. This was sufficient. to ri 
snuff out the last brightness - ‘i Dickon’ Ss 
night, but presently there was a eek at 
his door, very discreetly soft. 

= Come! ” he called. 

The door was pushed a little ajar, but — 
neither hand nor face appeared. 

“ Good morning, sir. The tub this morn- 
ing? The—er—cold plunge?”’ 

“ The cold tub, North. Good morning.” 

He fancied that he heard the chatter of 
the valet’s teeth before the door closed. 
again; and then there was the crisp rushing 
of water in the bathroom. It rose to the 
volume of a running stream when North 
entered the room once more, clesed the win- 
dows, examined the radiator in vain for 
signs of heat on that chilly spring morning, 
and then stood to one side, smiling. There 
was something professional in that smile, 
Dickon decided, like the guaranteed pleas- 
antness of a trained nurse who must strike 
the proper mean between good nature which | 
is unsympathetic and gloom which is de- 
pressing. He could sense the scowl behind 
this: smile of the valet’s very much as one 
feels rain in the wind of a bright day; 
William North was busy laying out 
Dickon’s linen. He already seemed. perfeect- 
ly familiar with every article of Dickon’s 
apparel. 

“North,” he said, raising himself sud- 
denly on one elbow. 

The other looked up; there was a frown 
on his forehead, a grin on his lips. _ 

“ Before breakfast, North, I’m apt to be 
devilishly grumpy, snappy, glum, and in 
general, vicious.” ; 

* Ves. sir?’ 

| And cheery people im particular irri- 
tate me.” 

There was a long sigh from the valet—a_ 
sigh which came from the roots of his heart. 
A very genuine smile flashed across his face, 
which then lengthened with saturnine 
gloom. 

“Very good, sir.” 

And Dickon felt that if William North 
had respected him before he had now a 
sort of reverence for the third master. There : 
was no need of another hint. Not a word — 
came from the valet nent t the Bee 


back and hips Jone his sins had 


me worked sorely close to the floor during the 
oe “night; but whether they spoke or were silent 


there was established a new entente cordiale 
between master and servant which all the 
cheery chatter in the world could not create. 
~ William North breakfasted while Dickon 
finished his bath and his dressing, and when 
Dickon came back from the restaurant he 
_ found a truck backed against the curb and 

two stalwarts loading it with strangely fa- 
miliar furniture. : 

“No need going up, sir,” said William 
North from the interior of the truck. 
“Thev’ve brought down _ everything. 
Steady! Steady! Confound it, where are 
your hands?” This to the truckmen who 
had slipped with the little cabinet which 
contained Dickon’s supply of liquor, and a 
jingle of glassware came from the interior. 
“ Everything is in safely,’’ continued Wil- 
liam North. ‘ Not a scratch or a mar, sir. 
I’ve seen to that.” 

He climbed down over the tailboard and 

dropped lightly to his feet, dusting off his 
hands. 
- “ But,” protested Dickon, “ suppose this 
place you’ve selected doesn’t appeal to us 
both? Gad, North, why rush about the 
matter?” 

William North was not even shaken. 

‘“‘T’ve looked into it thoroughly, paid the 
deposit, and stayed down last night having 
_ it washed up,” he stated. “ Still a number 
of things which must be done to it to-day, 
but it will be possible, sir. Quite nothing 
for you to think about. Taxi!” He 
brought a passing cab to, the curb, and 
opened the door. 

“Tf you'll step in, sir,” he said, ‘ we'll 
run down at once.” 

It was much like fighting against a force 
which presses upon one from all sides at 
once; there was a certain absolutism about 
William North which, Dickon felt, not only 
made argument difficult, but almost ren- 

dered it stupid. They dropped downtown 


in the taxicab through the residence dis- 


tricts, through the theater and shopping cir- 
cl > Past the wholesale regions of mighty 


ut loft buildings, and then swung into the A ) 
peace and brightness of lower Fifth Avenue. 4 


Only a breath of this before they struck a 
Washington Square, with its solemn row of 
brick houses to the north and a bit of every- 
thing to the south, and the big green buses _ 
careening to and fro: and from the square _ 


they shot west into that dark region of nar- 
row, crooked streets, fantastic old houses _ 
with colorful fronts. and a rare apartment 
house here and there shouldering its wy, ‘ 


above the mob. | 
In the very center of Greenwich Village. o 
they stopped before a big house built as a 
perfect square, without any pretensions to- _ 
ward ornament, but giving, as square houses. 


are apt to do, an impression of spacious and 
solid comfort within. Vet the entrance hall 
was a distinct blow to Di: kon, without sign _ 


of floor covering, a great stairway winding 
up to the left, an ugly, rusted gas jet near 
the door, and all the woodwork and the | 


‘plaster of the walls covered with gloomy 


yellow paint, gray with age, chipped, pencil- _ 
marked. He could not help a glance aside 
at William North, but the latter paid not — 
the slightest attention, and led the way 

through a door on the second floor. | 

The step across the threshold was a step ie 
into a new world for Dickon Greene. . 
pushed his shoulders back and drew a. deep 
breath. 8 

“And this is ours?” he muttered. 

NGS. Sin? y 

‘“‘ But the nto Northe”’ 

“They go with the place.” 

‘““ Good gad, at what price?”’ Pee oe 

“ Extraordinarily moderate, sir. You are _ 
subleasing it from young Harry Raleigh, 
sir. He was called away to England.” 

Dickon, shaking his head, counted the — 
windows in bewilderment. There were six 
of them, three on two sides, and each win- _ 
dow thrice as large as the ordinary; the 
ceiling swept high above ; Ahim, and the floor 
space was so large that the room cetigaincts : 
divided into nooks and corners. 

“Mr. Raleigh left the place in the hands 
of his butler, to rent or keep vacant as he _ 
saw fit, and his butler is an old acquaintance _ 
of mine. I explained that we were dropping - 
down here simply - ‘for the experience and. =. 
that you are not ‘prepared to go in DEAE q 


course will not do. 


for this sort of thing, and of course it was 


easily arranged. Maine was glad to let it 


go for a song; he knows that the tee 


will be taken care of, and it gets the place 
off his mind. He will mail me the lease—” 

_ He broke off to push a chair into a con- 
venient light beside a window. ‘“ You will 
find this the most comfortable seat, sir.” 

And Dickon sank slowly into it and once 
more assured himself that it was reality and 
not a continuation of those dreams of the 
last night. William North swelled into an 
imposing figure, a sort of wizard. 

“The pictures,” went on North, “of 
| That landscape is not 

bad and the dancing girl is a genuine 
‘Wienard that would have delighted Mr. 

‘Peter Wentworth. He was partial to Wie- 


 amard,” 


Dickon dared not look at William N Orth; 

: he stared at the oil painting instead. 

‘A bit too elegant,” he ventured. 
“Ves, sir. Lacks repose. Repose was 
the thing Mr. Devening almost went in for 
in his paintings—and had perfect taste. 
- But I'll have these things down before night. 


_ The janitor promises me a man to get them 


away and store them to-day, if he can bor- 
row one of the men Mr. Plummer is using. 
Jackson Gidding Plummer, sir, the sculp- 
3 

_ “ Ah, yes,” murmured Dickon, sweeping 
his memory and finding nothing. 

_ “ He is giving a tea this afternoon. Just 
back from Europe, and he is furnishing up 
his apartment, which is quite a wreck, the 
- janitor tells me. He has three men in to 
try to get his place ready for this after- 
noon: and perhaps we can borrow one of 
them. By the way, it would not be bad 
to have you attend that tea, sir.” 

“ But I don’t know the man, North. The 
tea is ruled out.” 

“Your pardon, sir. 

J may find a way.” 
_ Dickon sighed and said nothing. He 
was enjoying the lines of that chair, surely 
planned by an artist for himself alone 
among all men. 

‘“‘ Considering that we have little time to 
waste,” went on North, sitting down at a 
respectful distance, “‘ it might be well for 
us to get to work at once.” 


It is not ruled out. 


hen manner of William North seambead of a 
business. < 

“ To begin with, wine: can you ne sir?” vik 

‘‘ Devilish little, North. I have a pretty 
good head for fioures, its. said. That’s 
about all.” 

William North had placed upon his nose 
large, black-rimmed glasses which endowed 
him with the ominous solemnity of a judge, 
and now he peered over these rims at 
Dickon like a magistrate who suspects a wit- 
ness of levity. 

“Of course,” he said gravely, “ + mean 
social accomplishments OO, 

Dickon searched his mind. 

‘ Absolutely none, I’m sorry to say.” 

But William North smiled. ‘“ That,” he 
said, ‘‘ is impossible. We will see what you 
can do. ‘ 


‘ CHAPTER XIII. 
HE ANSWERS MANY QUESTIONS. 


HE valet produced a pencil anda 
ni pocket pad of paper. 
‘‘ Cards?” he suggested. 

“1 detest all games.” 

“Including tennis?’ 

<4 Yes.”’ 

“ Golf?” 

¢¢ Yes.”’ 

‘ Boating?” 
_ “Yes. Everything except football, North, 
which I’m too old to play.” : 

“‘ However, you dance, sir.” 

“ Pretty: well. 

“Perhaps you sing? Or play the piano?” 

‘“*T am only a listener in music.” i 

“The ability to listen,” stated William _ 


North, “is the greatest social accomplish- 
ment in the world.” And he made a nota- 
tion. 


“But in the matter of outdoor. exercise, 
sire”? 

“T like to walk.” 

The valet shook his head. 
else?”’ 4 
‘‘Something I haven’t been able to af- — 
ford, but I’ve squeezed in quite a bit of — 
it with friends. Riding, North.” He 
straightened as he said it. ain 


“Nothing — 


& eyes which. used to come ‘aber: wiste he 
hung on his toes waiting for the signal of 
oy Rhe: ‘quarterback. ‘Sometimes I think I’d 
sell my soul to have them—not just mounts, 
- but horses with blood. Ride? Yes, I think 
I can ride with most men. I had an early 
training—rode the range for two seasons in 
the West when I was a youngster and I 
learned to stick with anything on four feet 
as long as its hide sticks. Then I came 
- East and I met blooded fellows that make 
you tingle to look at them. One look at a 
horse’s head, North, and I'll tell you what’s 
in his soul! By the Lord, I almost think 
you can tell how high a horse can jump 
by looking in his eyes -and how he will land 
on the other side.” 
William North sat with suffused face and 
beaming eyes. He kept nodding like a 
father encouraging a favorite child. 

“T shall differ on only one point, sir. 

Instead of a look at the face of a horse 
let me see the side of his head to measure 
the distance from the eye to the angle of the 
jaw. ”) 
“ A very good point, North, but you must 
have noticed that a wide forehead gives 
usually a short head with small volume and 
small ears as well as a great distance from 
the eye to the angle of the jaw; no, let-me 
stand straight ahead and watch the horse 
walk toward me, whatever your professional 
judges may say. You'll see the soul of a 
horse that way.” 
The valet opened his mouth to argue, but 
apparently thought better of it and con- 
tented himself with a notation. 
“Vou can listen,” he said, gravely sum- 
ming up the points, “ you can ride; you 
can dance. Men have gone far with less 
than that. Henry Loring started with an 
introduction and three thousand a_ year. 
_ Can you imagine a more meager start than 
that, sir? For ten years he was lost in the 
_ shuffle and then an accident saved him. 

This was a long time since, and the styles 
were rather sacky that year, and Loring, be- 
: ‘ing a very absent-minded sort, got into a 
e-year-old coat. He was a slender fel- 
si ome the oie fit of that coat made 


for the first time he was noticed. But asI | 
said, he was extremely absent-minded and 
he paid not the slightest attention to the 
smiles. The result was that people began 
to say: ‘Henry Loring is an authority in 
styles.’ And that was how he became 
known. ‘Two years later he married sev- 
eral millions. And all that, sir, because 
he put on a coat three years out of the 
fashion!” 

William North sat shaking his head pone 


smiling in gentle wonder, and Dickon a “ 
ceived that the valet was so serious that it 


‘Sed 


yrses!’ a him positively waspish, so that at the dine 
- ner that night every one looked at him— 


would be cruel to laugh; moreover, he be- 
gan to understand what North meant by | 
forcing one’s social standing up. A slip of 


the tongue might topple the highest; a trick . . 
of the hand might lift him up again. 35 
“The next thing,’ continued Dickon’s — 


social preceptor, “is to find the correct 


goal.” 
* Girl 
dryly. 
‘““ Fortune is more to the point, sir.” 


“Does it occur to you, North, that suns: : : 


you mean?” suggested Dickon oo 


Vif 


people consider fortune- hunting — 


ful?” 


“There are, unquestionably, some ae foe 


dislike mercenary adventures of all sorts; — 


and to be sure, sir, we ourselves only. bow 
to a necessity. But to begin with the list.” 
He brought out a pocketful of hea perce 


clippings and notes. 


“Very rusty on this sort of thigcadiie: 


younger set and all that, you know, sir— _ 


so I went through my things and selected a 
few of the more promising.”’ 

There was a vague notion in Dicksat 
mind to protest against another step for- 


ward in this business, but before the impulse | 


took shape in words or deeds he remem- _ 


bered his walk through the park, and the o 
chattering herd of pedestrians, and the 


smooth-powered cars that hummed past him  _ 


through the night. His scruples fled, and 
never returned again; and yet he sat there 


staring at William North and inwardly — . 
chuckling at the modern form of a Mephis- _ 


topheles. The valet was scanning the notes 
rapidly. 


He muttered two or three names Sik 


Fein > Fon nodded North.» 
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7 - Dickon could not hear and then spoke one. 


: - aloud: “ Ruth Anson.”’ 


- _-He sat back in his chair to sole ads the 
~ possibility. 

| “ She might do. 
_ Unless you rule out the girl’s looks.” 


He brought a picture to Dickon, a toler- 


ably clear print in spite of the soft, rough 
paper, and Dickon looked into a frank, 


good-natured face, handsome in a way, and 


with two irresistibly humorous eyes. 

‘Pleasant enough,” said Dickon. 

- William North nodded judicially and re- 
turned to his chair. 

“YT think,” said he, “that the girl may 
do. Lively, but teachable; pleasant, but 
- not gushing; natural, but not clumsy. In 
a word, she may do very well indeed. Best 
__ of all, there would be no difficulty about the 

financial arrangement. Her father is ex- 


 traordinarily eager to put the best foot for- 


ward in that way. He’s not a self-made 


man like the majority of these newly 
\. (eich: sir. 


They are a hard type; apt to 
pooh-pooh thoughts of social preference, 


_ but Mr. Anson inherited his money quite 
without expectation, and he is now concen- 


_ trating his efforts to spend the money to the 
best advantage. His exact fortune—let me 
see—between two and three millions—very 
handsome, sir! The settlement should be 
- umexceptionable.” 

_ “Then that’s settled,” nodded Dickon. 
“ We've established the girl—goal, I mean.” 
“Your pardon, sir. Not quite settled as 
yet. Let us consider the family, for unfor- 
- tunately the family is, in a way, apt to form 
~ arelation through the marriage.” 

_ “ That’s a small worry, it seems to me,” 
said Dickon. “ For three millions a man 
can put up with saat inconveniences. 


\ No?” 


_ The eyes of William North grew moist. 
‘““T see how difficult you find the whole 
affair, sir,” he said, ‘“‘ and you’re determined 
to sacrifice yourself completely. But, sir, 
I had rather see you established in a house- 
hold of not more than three servants than 
let you find unhappiness. Upon my honor, 
sir, poverty is preferable to an unfortunate 
alliance!” 
‘For my part,” said Dickon, restraining 
his smile, “I think it might be entirely pos- 


a sible to itive with aie three or fou ‘servants. _ 
But go on with the family of the An: 


# 

“The father,” said North, “is the chief 
factor. An eager, humble man astonished 
by the good fortune he has found. He will 
not be objectionable. To pass on to the 
mother. She has spent all her married life 
up to the past few months in worry and the © 
habit is fixed upon her. She is apt to sit 
with her hands folded in her lap and her 
eyes blank, very much in the manner of one 
who has recently heard of the death of one 
dear to her. Distressingly absent-minded, 
and the joints of her fingers are swollen with 
work. Unquestionably she is an obstacle, 
but not, I think, an unsurmountable one.” 

“ Any brothers or sisters?”’ asked Dickon 
Greene, | 

The valet started, and his face fell. 

“You have touched the tender point, 


sir. Yes, there isa brother. Unfortunately, 
there is a brother!”” He paused and shook 
his head. | 


“As bad as all that?” 

“ Worse, sir. Worse than words can in- 
dicate!”” He leaned closer and whispered: 
“Sir, he has a penchant for religion!”’ 

‘“ Terrible!’? murmured Dickon. 

“Indeed, sir, terrible! His leaning is 
toward—the Salvation Army! You smile? 
But I do not exaggerate. You might even 
pass him on the street—in uniform—sing- 
meg!’ 

The last words William North was only 
able to utter after a pause for breath. 

“No, we must put Miss Anson out of our 
minds. I could manage the father easily, 
the mother with some patience, but the 


‘brother would—overwhelm me, sir!” 


He shuddered at the thought and hastily _ 
consulted his notes again. | 
‘An orphan,” muttered William North, — 
“surely there is one orphan in this entire 
list. Betty Witter—no, she has an elder 
sister who affects the new art and mannish 
clothes. Mary Swann— Heavens, she is a 
twin!” me 
He allowed the mass of clippings and — 
notes to flutter from his hand to the floor, — 
and looked sadly at Dickon. 4 
“Tf it were only you, sir,” he said, “it 
might be managed, but relatives are very 
hard on me, sir. They require continual — 
. A 


pot r child, North. en 
ue ‘By Heavens, sir, » cried William North, 
a IT have it!” 
hia “ What?” 
_- “Sir, I congratulate you. You are as 
- good as married this moment.” 
© 'To whom?” 
“To Cynthia Rainey, sir. Where have 
my wits been not to think of her before?” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HE IS GIVEN A GOAL. 


E face of the valet beamed with be- 
nignant happiness, and he leaned 
back in his chair with that solid self- 

satisfaction that comes from having done a 
good deed. 

“ But,” protested Dickon, “this is a 
shock. I am hardly finished reconciling 
myself to Ruth Anson’s rather large mouth 
when you tear me away and fling me into 
the arms of a strange family. Let me see 
the picture of Miss Rainey, North.” 

“‘T have no picture,” said North, “ except 
in my mind, but im this case there is no 
need for a photograph. She absolutely sat- 
isfies me.’ 

Dickon looked sharply at the other, but 
William North had turned his smile ceiling- 
ward and continued: “I was prepared for 
a strenuous time, sir, giving lessons, build- 
ing up households, but Miss Rainey will be 
tractable. Hints are all she needs toward 
the proper thing. Sir, I feel sure that after 
a few years you will have a genuine affection 
for her.” 

“‘ Ah!” gasped Dickon. 

“& thing which is not RECESSATY, of 
course, but sometimes desirable.” 

“ But,” said Dickon, relaxing in his chair 
with a feeling that the will of the valet was 
sweeping him along toward a destination un- 
known, but equally unavoidable—“ but 


North, aren’t you going to describe the 


bride before the marriage?” 

“Very lovely, sir, blonde, exquisite; 
Pa fine gray-green eyes, wide and direct; 2 
voice with the modulation of instinctive 
culture; and, above all, she knows how to 
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: get 1 up ce a : chair and sit one ina ee oe 
—which is, so far as I know, the most vital _ 


and crucial test of a woman’s manner. Their 


voices may be trained by singing masters; a 


dancing teacher can give suppleness | and 
ease to their walk and their carriage; but it 
requires, sir, something in the soul before _ 
a girl can sit down in a chair properly and 


stand up without drawing uncomfortable _ 


glances. The first time I saw her I re- 
thaeed her to Mr. Ned Waltham, a ‘butler 


friend of mine, and he agreed with me that oo 


she would do. ” Sy 
The portrait of this paragon grew seid ie 
before the fancy of Dickon Greene; also a. 
picture of Mr. Ned Waltham. ~ 
“ And the financial end?” he asked. 
“ Not definitely known,” said Nore ee 
“T knew there would be a flaw,” nodded 
Dickon. “ Can’t hope for perfection, eh? 
However, if you can reconcile yourself to a 
household of three or four servants—” 
“ T beg your pardon, sir,” broke in North, 
looking at Dickon in wonder, tf but this is te 
the Miss Rainey.” wan 
“ Oh, yes,” said Dickon, nepicess at ce a 
“ Whose father,” went on North, “ made : 
the fortune in irrigation i in the West. The _ 
amount is indefinite, but the least estimate — 
is fifteen millions. And some Say 
What some said did not reach the mind of Ma) 
Dickon, for the thought of fifteen millions 
swept him away into a glory of swirling — 
color. Fifteen millions! 


the country; a sea-going yacht; hordes of if 
servants. eee 

‘““And do you seriously think that Les 
North, can step into the lists and carry away 
this lovely girl, this only child with fifteen e 
millions plus as her dowry? Do you think — 


_ that I can carry her away? Granted that — : 


she wishes social prestige; granted that by 
some miracle I should be placed in a posi; _ 
tion to give her advantages which she does _ 
not now possess, how in the name of the 
dear God will I be able to sweep her off in 
the face of the competition, with every man 
of good family in the country aiming ae 
her?” | 
William North fooked at hint with pity- 
ing interest, and his eyes wandered like one 


A merchant — 
prince, a giant with a thousand hands of _ 
power; a palace on the avenue; a villa in 
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who seeks for words of one suilebie with 
which to explain a small problem to a child. 
_. “Why,” went on Dickon, gathering 
warmth of tone, ‘‘ she could take her choice 
among twenty European titles!” — 

“‘ Of course,” nodded North, “ that is the 
obvious possibility; but her mother ob- 
jects.” 

“ Ah, her mother is against the idea? 
Disgusted by her daughter’s passion for 
social prestige, eh?” 

“Not at all, sir! But, very properly, she 
is strongly “American in her taste, and 
though she could undoubtedly step into the 
market, so to speak, and buy almost any 

title she cast her eyes upon, Mrs. Rainey 

is fixed as adamant. She is determined that 
her daughter shall succeed socially, and 

the society she has in See is the American 
; aristocracy.” 

“Even simpler,” said Dickon. ‘ Every 
young man with old blood in the whole 
country must be breaking his neck to get 
her hand.” 

But the valet shook his head. 

“You must understand, sir,” he said, 
_ * that she has not arrived.” 
_ & Ah!”? muttered Dickon. 

“She is not known. Granted that it re- 
quires only one step to lift her from the 
mob of the people and put her among the 
elect, that first step is a cliff which cannot 
be climbed—one must be lifted to the top. 
If the Baldwin-Dexters, or the John Wild- 
ers, or Mrs. Littleton opened their doors to 
her—any one of the three or any of their 
set—Miss Rainey would be made, of course. 
But those doors when knocked at only open 
to people like ”—he hunted for the word— 
** yourself.” 

- ‘Dickon had long passed the stage of self- 
consciousness; he merely settled his heavy 
shoulders against the back of the chair and 
fastened upon the valet his alert eyes. From 
all signs and tokens William North judged 
society and social talents as an impresario 
judges an operatic voice—with unerring 
taste—and it was not wonderful that 
Dickon passed the point of secret amuse- 
ment and began to accept himself with un- 
conscious seriousness. He had dreamed so 
much, he had seen himself so often in im- 
aginary roles of importance, that he was 


in ysterious 
sl elie 5 istnguished h him from other - sn 
men. 

Indeed, the key to” Dickon’ s nature was 
his subtle egotism, with not the slightest. 
trace of egotism; that is to say, he had not 
the egotist’s vainglory, his aggressive self- 
confidence—Dickon merely saw the world 


through a lense of self. Perhaps a streak 
of good fortune, happiness, might destroy 
this selfishness—in the broadest-sense of the 
word—but having lived through thirty odd 
years of uneventfulness he had fallen into 
the habit of placing himself in imaginary 
narratives rising to meet great situations, 
very much as a child will do. He had spent 
most of his solitary leisure predicating pleas- 
ant qualities in himself, but nothing as- 
tonished him more than tojmeet approba- 
tion from another. Accordingly, the almost 
reverent attitude of the valet at first baffled 
him, then amused him; but since that at- 
titude persisted it finally brought Dickon 
sharply to a surmise; perhaps those quali- 
ties which he had dreamed in himself might 
be more than fictions and possibly that hero 
stuff existed. When North suddenly point- 
ed his example with ‘ yourself ” it shocked 
Dickon into a tingling pleasure and he said 
soberly to himself: “The man is right; 

there is something of exceptional power 
in me. Give me an extraordinary situation | 
and I shall meet it.” He was pushed back 

to the old football days. Here he was, 
crouching, ready for the charge against the 
line of those determined faces, and here 
was William North, the quarterback, snap- 
ping out the signals, telling him at which 
point he should launch all the power of his 
lurching attack. Up to this point his social 
adventures were sufficiently misty; now, 
warm with self-confidence, he suddenly be- 
gan to say to himself: “I shall have these 


‘things—the right to live pleasantly—the 


right to meet beautiful women—the right 
to talk with intelligent men.”” And he felt 
an inexhaustible mine of resource, inven- 
tion, adaptability. 

- First of all,” said Dickon, “ we must 
find out just where Cents Rainey is on 
the social ladder.” 

“T can answer that, sir. 
On oe oe 


She is not even 


man, sir, but what is Gace an ee with: 
out—” He finished his comment with an 


“ What did your friend 1 Bundy say?” . 


a asked Dickon. 


airy gesture and a smile. “I shall find out 
exactly what they are doing.” 

He withdrew to the telephone, and. 
Dickon followed him with half-admiring, 
half-contemptuous eyes just as he used to 


_ glance after his quarterback in the old days; 


for the quarterback could only point out 
the place where the opening in the line 
should be made, and once the signal was 
called it was left to Dickon to smash his 


way through, to shake off the hands of the 


tacklers from his legs, driving like pistons, 
to break into the clear, and then race down 
the scattered field, swerving adroitly past 
the halfbacks, hurdling the last defense, to 
lie finally behind the goal with the ball 
hugged against his jersey. After all, this 
was the same game with the mind in play 
instead of the body; that array of the so- 
cially prominent, they were the opposing 
team determined to keep him away, but he 
would smash through, open them up with 
a trick, and rush on irresistibly until he 
reached the goal. A goal of fifteen mil- 
lion! 


William North had his number; he was 


saying: “Is this Mr. Bundy? Mr. North 
speaking— Thank you, Bundy; as a mat- 
ter of fact, I haven’t forgotten you, but I’ve 
let everything go to pot since my misfor- 
tune. Very kind of you, Bundy, but I need 
nothing; I am placed again— Indeed, more 
fortunately than ever before— With 
Dickon Greene— You never have? You 
must brush up your memory, Bundy. By 
the way, you didn’t expect to stay so long 
with the Raineys, eh? I thought it was a 
makeshift position— Of course; of course! 
You would be indispensable to them. Still 
climbing socially, are they? Ah!” At this 
point there was a long pause, only ‘broken 
by a soft chuckle from William North now 
and then. ‘“‘ You must call on me soon, 
Bundy. To be sure. Good-by.” 

_ The rather supercilious air of North melt- 
ed as he turned to Dickon. As usual, he 


. : made no effort to volunteer his Pion. 


“T beg your pardon, sir! Not my fend, ee 
surely; an acquaintance merely. sie - n, 
an adroit fellow, however.” oes 

“But his news, North?” ay ie 

“Yes, sir. The. Raineys have at Mast c 


made some headway. They are invited to _ 
Mrs. Littleton’s ball at the Hotel Nana 


to-night.” 


“Mrs. Littleton!” echoed Did. : : 


‘‘ Why, isn’t she one of the social queens?” _ 


.“ A remarkable woman, sir,” nodded Wil- 
liam North. a. 
goes to her annual ball, high and low, rich © 
and poor, one might say, Mrs. Rainey ar a 
ranged the invitation with the secretary. ot 

“Obviously the thing to do, sir, is to ee 
in touch with the secretary and go to the © 
ball to-night at the Clermont. Mrs, Mile, 
ton’s secretary is—” . 

But Dickon raised his hand pe sileubes 7 

“That,” said the third master, (is. me- CS 
chanical, and therefore wrong. Nothing | 
usual, North: we must work at the head, — 
not at the feet. Now, this tea which I ae 
Gidding Plummer gives this afternoon; do — 
you imagine Mrs. Littleton will be there?” ; 

““She will be asked, sir, no doubt; but 
with a ball to- ue she will hardly be at. a ne 
tea this afternoon.” a 

‘ At least, we must take the huee. ‘The a) 
problem, North, is to secure an invitation 
to Plummer’s tea.” x 

“That had already occurred to me 28 - 
a possibility,” hemes William North, — 
“but it is not so easy.” He frowned at the 7 
floor. “I could guarantee to manage Mrs. 
Littleton’s secretary, but Mr. Plummer is 
more difficult. You know how artists are, _ 
sir? They draw the most rigid lines when 


they are successful—royalty and millions e 


on the one side, patrons and purchasers, you _ 
know; on the other hand, they admit only — 
the aristocracy of brains.” ” He added hast- : 
ily: “ Artistic ability, sir.’ SS 
But once more Dickon raised his hand - 
for silence; he shifted comfortably in his — 
chair, and while he pondered his eye ran 
over the twisting line of the dragon motif 
in the rug and his foot played oy 2 
and down against its depths. o 


(To be continued NEXT WEEK.) 


“But of course, every one _ 


JE had just poked the last steer 
aboard the cattle train and were 
WV riding back to town. It had 
been a long drive through a shadeless sandy 
country, and any one who has ever trailed 


a herd of cattle under a blistering midsum- 


mer sun in Texas has a fair idea of what 
Hades might be. Fifteen hundred steers 
kicking up a cloud of dust that sifts through 
your closely knotted neckerchief and into 
your squinted eyes is hell a plenty. 

But having completed a job, cowboys 
soon forget the hardships of a drive. We 
were to have the usual holiday in town 
which follows a shipment of beef, so we 
were gay. There would be poker for some, 
dancing for others and whisky for all. We 
sang ballads and joked as we rode along. 

_ The Kid only took no part in the singing 
and raillery. He was in a sullen mood and 
rode alone. 
how different anyway. He was really a 
boy—only about eighteen—but he looked 
man enough, standing six feet two without 
his boots, and he was man all right in his 
ways. I reckon it was his blue eyes and 
his yellow hair— yellow and curly like a 
girl’s—that got him the name of Kid, as 
much as his youth. But none of the old 
ones understood the shipping game any bet- 
ter than the Kid, and that’s why Brant 
‘always took him along. The Kid had come 
to count on it. 
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But then the Kid was some- 


But this time at the last minute Brant 
changed his mind for some reason or other, 
and took Butte instead. We all guessed 
that was why the Kid was acting so stand- 
offish. He was just plumb disappointed, 
and we knew pretty well why. But we 
didn’t say anything—just winked at each 
other behind his back. Finally Bill Bran- 
don couldn’t hold in any longer and broke 
lose with a song: 


“T have a girl in Omaha, 
Oh, me; oh, my; ha, ha!” ss 


Every one laughed and took up the next 
verse; all but the Kid. He set his jaw 
firm, and there was a look in his eye as he 
turned in his saddle that ought to have 
made us shut up. 

But Calhern broke out with an oath. 
‘“ There ain’t any girl living,” he declared, 
‘worth the trouble to worry over; none. 
They’re all the same, ready to help spend 
your money, and when it’s gone they are 
gone. And when you’re not around, they 
are telling some other hombre how much 
they think of him. When Brandon and I 
was in Omaha last month and were in put- 
ting on the feed-bag, that there little cash- ~ 
ier dame was tellin—” 

The Kid whirled his horse across the 
road and pulled up in front of Cal, his hand 


on his holster. 


“Cut that!” he said. His face was 


“ eee en scale jane phat Bill and I 
saw and heard: ” Cal went on. 

“You cut it, do you hear?” roared the 
Kid. 

Cal gave a lazy sort of laugh. ‘ You'll 

live to be an old man, Kid,” he said, “ if 
you curb that damn temper of yours. If 
- you don’t, why it "ll get you some day.” 
“JT reckon you'll let a fellow live his life 
in his own way, won’t you?” retorted the 
Kid. And turning his horse, he rode on 
ahead again. 

We drew in behind and took a long 
breath, and for a short time no one spoke. 
But nothing can keep down the spirits of 
punchers bent on pleasure in town, and we 
thought no more of the incident. 

But the Kid didn’t forget, and I suppose 
he was still on edge when we pulled up be- 
fore the Puncher’s Rest saloon, known to 
every cowboy within a hundred miles of 
Amirillo. Jim Dorgan was the proprietor. 
He was an ex-ranger with a record of fifteen 
years’ service, and the reputation of being 
able to draw a gun so fast no eye could 
follow the movement of his hand. His 
long experience with all sorts of men was 
mighty useful to him in the saloon business. 

He was fearless and square and big- 
hearted; and he was cool and collected at 
all times. Where men blow in three or four 
months’ wages in one night drinking and 
gambling, there is bound to be an occa- 
sional row. And at such times Jim Dorgan 
showed his force and personality. More 
than once he had walked empty-handed in 
between two of his patrons on the verge of 
unlimbering their artillery. It would have 
been suicide for most men to attempt it, 
but so far Dorgan had always come out 
with a whole skin, and had been able to 
convince the men bent on murder, that they 
hadn’t sufficient cause to warrant any one 
getting hurt. There hadn’t been a killing 
in the “ Rest ” since Jim took it over. 

Dorgan’s greatest joy in life was his 
only son, Bud. He had promised Bud’s 
mother — who died when the child was 
_ born—that he would give up his dangerous 
‘ _ occupation of man-hunting and look after 


an English bulldog named Bull, as ugly 
looking as young Bud was handsoaies: 
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e Ss die little fellow. And he had kept his 
word. ‘There was nothing too good for | 
Bud. Dorgan gratified his every wish. He _ 
had every kind of pet, but his favorite was 


He © : 
was always good-natured with Bud and 
loved him with a dog’s devotion, but he had 
one bad habit which riled the cowboys. He. 


would rush out unexpectedly as they rode as 


horses. 


' by, and jumping up would snap at their : ! 
To-day he had played himself out 


and was lying asleep on the porch that ran 


the full length of the Rest. 


and whoops to announce our coming. 


The noise woke the pup suddenly, and | 
with a rush and an angry growl hemadea 
Before 7 
Calico could dodge he had locked his jaws 


leap for the Kid’s pony, Calico. 


on her nose. With a snort of terror Calico 


reared, almost going over backward. The 


AS we drew 2 
near we let loose a few ear splitting yells 


4 


Kid orabbed his saddle-horn to keep from | - 


sliding off. But it was no easy matter to 


unhorse the Kid. He rose in his stirrups ne 


and swung the loaded end of his quirt — 


across the pup’s nose to break his hold. Pe 


The dog dropped to the ground whimpering | 


with pain. As soon as Calico found herself 
free from the jaws of the dog she bolted, | 


taking the Kid several hundred feet before _ 

She was bleed- 
ing freely from the gash Bull’s teeth had 
made in her nose, and the Kid was clean _ 


he was able to control her. 


loco with anger. 


As he came riding back, he was seeing : 2 
red. Coming on top of his other irritation — 


and disappointment it was more than his 


fiery temper could stand. As he rode wpe: 
he drew his gun from his holster and took _ 


deliberate aim at Bull, who was still in the 


road trying to rub a badly swollen nose. 


The Kid hesitated, lowered his gun and 
holstered it with a jerk. In his rage, shoot- 


ing was too quick and easy a way to settle 


with Bull. With a deft yank of his hand 


he pulled his rope lose from where it hung | 
Without further 


at the side of his saddle. 
motion than the opening of the loop he 


sent it whirling around the dog and drew it | 


taut. Turning Calico, he dug his spurs into 


her sides and tore madly down the road — 


with the dog at the end of the rope. 
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It was all over so quickly we didn’t even 


see what part of the dog was roped, and 
_ just stood gazing down the road at the 


cloud of dust being kicked up by the horse. 

It was young Bud who brought us back. 
He had been playing with the ticket agent’s 
son and had looked up in time to see the 
- Kid rope his dog and tear down the road. 
Now he came running and crying for his 
dad. Right into the saloon he ran, and 
into Dorgan’s arms. Between heartbroken 
sobs he told what had happened. It made 
us all feel bad. We had gone in and were 

‘standing silent at one end of the bar while 

Dorgan patted Bud’s head and tried to com- 
fort him. Putting him down he straightened 

up slowly, and though I had seen Jim Dor- 


gan bury his wife, and had seen his strong 


face pale and haggard, I had never seen 
him look as he looked then. 
In a voice that sounded hollow and far 
away he turned to Carrigan. 
_ “Why did he do it, Bill?” he asked. 
Bill Carrigan and Dorgan were friends of 


long standing, and Dorgan knew Bill would 


tell him straight. And Bill did. He gave 
Dorgan all the details. Dorgan stood look- 
- ing at him all the time he was talking, his 
hands gripping the bar so hard his knuckles 
stood out white. Bud was crumpled up on 
the floor behind the bar crying. Hearing 
the hoof beats of a galloping horse Dorgan 
turned and looked out of the window. His 
face hardened. He saw it was the Kid re- 
turning. 

Just then little Bud cried: “ Oh, dad, I 
don’t want to live now that Bull is dead.” 

Something snapped in Dorgan’s head. 
Gone was all his old coolness and reserve. 
He swore viciously and grabbed his gun 
from underneath the bar and started on a 
run around the counter. We tried to block 
his way, all talking at once. Carrigan 
grabbed his arm pleading with him to think 
of Bud and his promise to the child’s 
mother. But Dorgan was not to be 
stopped. He rushed by, and through the 
doors. 

It was just at the time the Kid had 
pulled up and was coiling his rope. The 
loud voices inside attracted his attention, 
and as he heard his name spoken, he stif- 
fened in his saddle. So when Dorgan burst 
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gun out and leveled at him. 


: Drop your gun, Dorgan, or rl et = 


hole in you,” he grated between his teeth. 


through the. swinging ducks the Kid hi ad his - 


Quick as Dorgan was, it would have — 


been impossible for him to have brought 
his weapon to bear on the Kid before the 
latter could have made good his threat. 
Dorgan’s face was purple as he dropped 
his gun. Turning on the Kid he asked: 
‘“‘ Where is that dog, damn you?” 
“* Down the road a piece, I reckon,” an- 
swered the Kid. | 
Dorgan looked in that direction as though 
he half expected to see the pup. Then 
speaking slowly he said: ‘‘ If he don’t come 
back, I’d make myself scarce if I was you.” 
“He ain’t coming back,” said the Kid, 
“leastwise not on his own power, and I 
ain’t going to make myself scarce.” 


“‘ Oh, you’re not, hey?” snapped Dorgan. . 


“Well, maybe I'll see you when—”’ 

“When I’m not looking,” interrupted 
the Kid. Now, in the cow-country we 
don’t shoot in the back, and we don’t shoot 
when a man’s unarmed. It’s part of our 
code.” 

Dorgan’s face looked as if he couldn’t 
believe his ears. 


“Why, you loco, yuh don’t mean—” he 


began. Then seeing the changeless expres- 
sion on the Kid’s face, he said: “I heard 
yuh. I hope yuh heard me.” And turning 
on his heel he walked inside. 

The Kid finished coiling up his rope and 
then rode over to Barton’s livery stable to 
attend to Calico. 

Calhern was right. The Kid’s fiery tem- 
per had caught him. He had spoken out of 
his turn when he interrupted Dorgan. 


What Dorgan would have-said, most likely, ~ 


if the Kid had waited him out, would have 
been: “Tl see you when you feel like 
drawing your gun again,” thereby making 
it optional with the Kid. And, safe to say, 
when the Kid had cooled off a bit, knowing 
Dorgan as he did, there wouldn’t have been 


a chance of his ever feeling the least bit in- - 


lined to shoot it out. 

But now there could be but one ending. 
At their first meeting, regardless of when or 
where, they would start pumping lead at 
one another. The Kid had offered the 


4 
ia 
=a 


ee : nis freight out of the country. 


erry up. his rash statement 0 or pull 


As a general thing such ‘idents are all 
in the day’s work in the West. One man 
never interferes with another man’s game. 
But we felt different about the Kid. We 

liked the boy a lot. He had told us his fa- 
ther had died before he could remember, 
and his mother when he was twelve years 


old. He said an old aunt had tried to bring 


him up, but he had run away at fourteen, 
and had been on his own ever since. 

He had come into our country about a 
year before from the Panhandle, and had 
hired out with the Old Man, who had been 
right skeptical at first about taking him on 
owing to his youth. But the Kid said he 
had punched cows in six different States 
and had a look at Mexico, so the Old Man 
gave him atry. The Kid had come up to 
the mark on all occasions, and proved that 
he was older in experience than in years. 

He broke his own string of horses, could 
rope as well as the rest, and taking him all 
told he was an A No. 1 hand. In town he 
was a likable companion at all times, ready 
to bet his pile on the turn of a card, or 
drink you down. He could consume as 
much whisky as any hardened old- timer 
and walk away. 

He had been in several scrapes, and il 
ways it was his fiery temper that had got 
him into them, and likewise brought him 
safely through. But this was different. 
The quickest hand and the coolest head 
would decide this issue. The odds were all 
in Dorgan’s favor. 

We could see the Kid through the open 
door of the stable across the road, washing 
out the gash in Calico’s nose, and as we 
strolled past on our way to the Widow 
Lane’s eating house, we could hear him 
swearing. He cursed Brant roundly for 
leaving him behind in the morning; he 
cursed the dog, and-he cursed Dorgan, and 
most of all he cursed his own temper and 
lack of control. 


_ Once inside the Widow Lang’s and get- ; 


ting some warm food in us, we started to 
come back to normal. All but Calhern. 
He talked little and ate less. It was plain 


vain 


but Blinker went on. 
“Muh said, Cal—? 
But Cal interrupted with an enh: 


walked out. 
“ Blinker, you’re a box head, 


tedly. 


up, young ’un, age up.” 


Blinker, not being able to reply to this, ie 


had the good sense for once to keep still. 


We finished our meal and went over to . 
the Spike Horn to wash it down. But try 


as we did, we could not forget the thing. 


We knew unless something was done, sooner | 
or later the Kid would meet up with Dor- — 
gan, and the outcome of such a meeting _ 
could: veuit! ta chet one way. The Kid a 


would. go under. 


It was the Duke who proposed ; 2 ‘plan ns 
He was a newcomer in the territory. We 
knew little about him outside of the fact — 
that he spoke with a strong English accent. _ 
It,was rumored that he was of the English 
nobility. He was very green when he first _ 
hired out with the Lazy H, but the Old 
Man had been short of hands, SO he ‘put a 


him wrangling. 
The Duke had taken a liking to he Kid 


from the first, and the Kid had given him 


a lot of points. Under his teaching - 


Duke had learned quickly, and now he was 5 
Speaking to ie 


on the pay roll as a rider. 
Carrigan he asked: 
“Why can’t we go down to the Beit 


Bill, and in a casual way, so as not to let 
Dorgan know what we are up to, discuss 
the events that led up to the Kid’s re | 


mad?” 


“T don’t guess it would do any good, ee 
“Tt ain’t the killing of — 
the dog so much now that Jim’s thinking: s 
I reckon he would ’ave passed that 
It’s that remark of the Kid’s | 
And Dorgan 
certainly ain’t goin’ to run after the Kid _ 


Duke,” said Bill. 


about. 
up in time. 
that carries all the weight. 


aa fe ‘see e7he wal, s sorely troubled, ad linker os 
made it worse by saying: “ You sure called, i 
the turn on the Kid this morning, Cal.” - 

Brandon gave him a kick under the table a 
and Carrigan passed him some more es oe 


Hee rT ep : 
wish I hadn’t,” he cut in, and picking cee 
his hat from the floor, he got up co 


if awe ie 
there was one,” commented Shorty disgus- oN 
“You think Cal is gloryin’ over _ 
callin’ the turn on the Kid, do Lash Age oS 
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and demand an apology from him. No sir, 
not Dorgan! Not if I know him! Yuh 
might speak to the Kid, seein’ as how he 
likes you a lot, and suggest that he ask 
Dorgan’s pardon.” 

The Duke was green, but not so green as 
that. > 
SS ORS Ou base the Kid would never 

stand for that, Bill,” he said. 

‘There yuh are, replied Bill. ‘“ And no 
more will Doran: and rightly. If there’s 
goin’ to be any backin’ down in this affair, 
it’s got to be done by the Kid, and he 
won't. Why, he’d go clean off his fool head 
if you’d dare mention it to him. You got 
to keep a tight line on yourself at all times 
in this country, Duke. Back where you 
come from I reckon it is some different. 
When you have words with a gent there, I 
reckon you just cease bein’ friendly. Out 
here when you cease bein’ friendly, it’s 
usually somethin’ big that caused it. No, 
I’m afraid we can’t help the Kid. He is 
tol’able young in the ways of the country. 
So far as I can see, knowin’ both of ’em, 


there ain’t any power can prevent their 


meetin’ and settlin’ it in their own way.” 
The Duke was silent for a long time. 
He knew, as we all did, that old Bill had 
summed it up correctly. 

Finally he came out with: “TI am for 
making a try at it; we can’t do any harm, 
Who is with me?” 

“Tm for it,” said Calhern. 
partly to blame for what’s happened.” — 

Brandon and the rest all signified their 
willingness to do what they could, but Bill 
lgoked doubtful. 

“Tt’s not that I don’t respect your views, 
Carrigan,” said the Duke, turning to Bill in 
his volite way. “I do, and I thank you 
for them. But I am just green enough to 
try this stunt. It might make Dorgan ease 
up a bit on the Kid.” 

“Sure,” rejoined Bill, 
You can’t make it harder. 
later,” he added, walking off. 

We strolled back into Dorgan’s, and 
placed ourselves at the end of the bar where 
Dorgan could overhear our talk. 

The players were back in their seats, and 
except for the fact that Dorgan looked 
rather sober as he served drinks to a 


“T understand. 
I'll see you 
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“T feel I’m 


ale of Cross Bar eich at fhe: lowe 


end of the bar, everything was as usual. A | 4 
stranger coming in would not have guessed eae 
that sudden death had uation’ over. the oe 


place a little while back. : 

We started to discuss among ouedie 
the events that led up to the Kid’s losing 
his head. | : 

“Why in hell didn’t Brant take him. 
along?” asked Shorty. 

** Don’t know,” answered Slim. 
thing queer about it. 
fore.” 

“‘ He might have let him know,” said the 
Duke, “so he wouldn’t have made his 
plans to go. And you, Cal, why in the 
devil did you have to open up on him about 
that girle You knew he was sore clean 
through as it was.” | 

“Yeh, that was a bad break on my. 
part,” admitted Cal. ‘I should have 
known better. I reckon he’s only a kid 
after all,” he went’ on, but talking loud 
enough now for Dorgan to hear. “ Only 
a kid, and should be treated as such. Good 
hearted boy as ever lived; bad temper is 
about his only fault. Why, I bet right now 
he’s off in some corner cryin’ his eyes out 
for what he done and said.” 

“Loves old Calico better ’an his Tite: 4 
said Slim. “ Just went mad when he saw 
her bleed.” 

All the time we were talking, Dorgan 
acted as though he wasn’t getting a word 
of our drift. Then: ‘ Boys,” he said, turn- 
ing so sudden we were all taken aback, 
“you ain’t making but damn little impres- 
sion on yourselves, and none on me. If 
you all feel so bad about the Kid and his. 
tender years, why don’t you all chip in and 
send him back where he come from? You, 
Cal, you talk about his being a kid and 
that he should be treated as such; I guess 
you all wouldn’t want im to know you 
had been in here makin’ a plea for him on 
that account, would yuh?” 

No one answered. We were through. 


“* Some- - 
He always did be- 


Carrigan was right. We had failed in what 


we had attempted. 


We looked around for the Kid, but didn’t — A 
see him. As we rode back to the ranch we BS 


talked mighty little. 


We all felt we had a 
lost something. oe 


t find him here. © 
a would have beat it.” 
- “FAuh!”? muttered Cal. 
- don’t know him very well after all. 
stick.” 

Next morning the Kid ‘greeted us all in 
his cheery way, and nodded to Cal with a 
smile. 

Carrigan was acting as foreman of the 
Lazy H in the absence of Brant, so he sent 
the Kid to look the drift fence over at the 
lower end of the ranch. He said he was 

sure the Kid wanted to be alone and think 
things over, and being old at the game, he 
knew fence riding gave a fellow lots of 
chance to think. 


“T reckon you 
He'll 


The Kid rode all day looking for breaks, 


and when he came back to the ranch some 
of the young look seemed to have gone out 
of his face. 

That night the old man, as all the boys 
called McPherson, sent for the Kid to come 
up to the ranch house. He was there a 
long time, and whatever it was the old man 
said to him made him very quiet when pe 

returned. 

Two days later McPherson paid a visit 
to the Rest. He had known Dorgan when 
he was on the ranger force. Jim greeted 

‘him cordially as the old man entered. 

“ Mac, wherever have you been grazing 
for the past weeks?” he asked. 

“Right busy, Jim, right busy. Shipping 
and buying beeves has kept me jumping 
around. And yon, Jim, are as well as 
ever?” 

“ Tol’able, Mac, tol’able,” replied Dor- 


gan, pushing a bottle of private stock in 


front.of him. They poured out a couple of 
drinks and pledged each other’s health. 

Taking a look around the place and not 
- seeing any one, Mac came right to the 
point. 


_ Jim?” he asked. 

“So you’ve come to speak about that, 
too? Well, I swear, Mac, is this country 
gettin’ so you ain't settle ee own dis- 


-to blame. 


“ What’s all this I’ve been hearing, 


tes cAneceihie every friend you ve got horn- 


“Ym not trying to interfere, Jim,” said 
e se _ the old man softly. 
aid the Duke softly,“ “ “T ie hopes 

iT hoped he 


“I was only thinkin’ | 
if you knew more about the Kid, you’d 
feel some different. 
not, I'll go.” 


Dorgan placed a aciiuin hand on a < 
“What is it, 


old man’s arm and said, 
Mac?” 


Mac told him more about the Kid that 4 : 


he could have told himself, as it seems Mac 
had known the boy’s father, 

“Why, Jim,” he pleaded, ‘‘ the Kid ain't _ 
He inherited that terrible tem- 
per. You know what his father was.” vinta 

“Who was he?” asked Jim. 

Seeing a couple of punchers coming in, 
Mac whispered a name to Jim that made 3 
him start. 


“IT never met him,” she said, ‘ we wee fc 


as well satisfied I didn’t. Is it true, Mac,” 


he asked, “‘ that he kept right on walkin 


forward, facing the guns—walking forward | 
with two bullets in the center of his. fore- 
head, until he dropped dead?” 8 

“ As true as you're standin’ there behind | 
that bar, Jim,” said the old man. “ Think | 
of having that kind of blood in you! 


a flash in his eyes, “‘ his grit, too!” 


“‘ Have you talked to the Kid about this us 


affair between him and me?” asked oe 
“I have,” said Mac. 


QT WAt did he dive tb cay an abt fen A 


“Couldn’t get him to budge. Said he 


was able to take care of his own affairs, and 


if I disapproved, why, I — give him his — 
time.” P 
“He did, hey? Well, I don’t see hes a 
that leaves anything for me to say. I sure- ~ 
ly am able to take care of myself!” : 
The place having filled up, they said no | 
more. ‘Then the old man took his leave. | 


A few days after that a letter came to the | 


ranch addressed to the Kid, and post- — 
marked from Omaha. 
We heard afterward that the cashier girl 
had overheard a couple of Triangle cow- 
boys discussing the Kid and Dorgan af- — 
fair, and before they left she knew mighty 
well that the Kid’s life was in danger. | 
From what happened later, I reckon, 
woman like, she must have begged the Kid © 
to beat it and come on to Omaha. | 


But if you’d rather a 


‘The : 
Kid’s got his temper, and,” he added, with a 


B94 
een that letter upset the Kid more 


than facing any gun fire would have done. . 


The Widow Lang said she saw him read- 
ing it over and over, out back of the 
kitchen, and that the tears kept coming in 
his eyes, and finally he kissed it, and fold- 
ed it up very carefully and put it in his 
shirt. And she said as he swung himself 
into the saddle she heard him say to Cali- 
co, in a voice all broken up, ‘ We’ve got 
to stick, old girl! We can’t go to her, bless 
- her generous heart!” 

That night a light burned late in the 
bunkhouse, and the Kid wrote letters and 
tore them up, until long after every one but 


~ Calhern—who was secretly watching him— 


was asleep. 


Finally he got one that seemed to satisfy _ 


him, and blowing out the light, lay down. 
Whether or not he slept any that night, 
Cal said he didn’t know. 
_ The next morning the Kid rode to town 
and mailed his letter himself, not wanting 
to trust it to any one else, J reckon. 
After that he would visit town as regular 
as ever before, but never failed to look his 
gun over before he started, and then put it 
in between his belt and waistcoat. It was 
against the law of Amirillo to carry a gun 
openly unless you were in a drive, or on 
other business which required a weapon. 

We all had hoped the Kid would leave 
his gun at home when he went into town, 
- for Dorgan would never shoot an unarmed 
man. But he went heeled at all times.. He 
wouldn’t hedge. On one or two occasions 
he rode in with us, but on getting there he 
would trail off alone, not caring to have us 
along should he meet up with Dorgan. He 
‘also knew we would not visit the Rest as 
long as he was in our company. He chose 
to play it alone. 

Out on the ranch he went about his work 
right cheerfully, never casting a gloom on 
the rest of the outfit. But deep down in 
his heart he knew he had no chance, and 
that any day might be his last. 

But there came a day when luck favored 
him. Stepping out of the side door of the 
Spike Horn saloon, there across the street 
he saw.Dorgan. The Kid’s right hand flew 
to his waistcoat. Dorgan had just come 
out of the restaurant where he took his 
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face was hard and his eyes were cold. 


neces and was ‘bende oer ukin 
Bud. The Kid’s hand tightened | on. 
gun. Here was his chance. When Dorga 
straightened up the Kid would be ready 
for him, and if Dorgan reached for his gun, 
the odds would be on the Kid’s side. His 
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“But you'll be back soon, dad, won’t 
your” asked Bud, pulling his father? S ear 
playfully. 

The Kid’s eyes dropped for a second on 
Bud. a 
‘No, Ill be damned if I do it before the 
child,” he muttered. “I'll wait and risk 

my chances on another time!”’ 

He backed through the door into the 


Spike Horn again. 


Inside he found the Duke and Shorty 
tanking up. Seeing him the Duke called 
out, “ I say, Kid, come over ‘here and help 
me spend some of this money I shook the 
boys down for last night.” 

Feeling in need of a drink, the Kid 
joined them. He had drunk little since the 
eventful day. So having had his drink he | 
threw a gold eagle on the bar and told the — 
bartender to fill them up again. Then tak- 
ing out his heavy gold watch, he glanced 
at it and said, ‘‘I must be goin’ now. I'll 
see yuh again.” 

The Duke grabbed his arm and said, 
“Just one more, Kid. It’s been such a 
long time since we’ve drunk together.” 

I reckon the Kid was lonesome and 
starved for companionship. He consented. 
Shorty called for the dice box and they 
rolled for drinks. ‘They stayed there all 
afternoon. ‘Then the Duke suggested that 
they make the rounds. From one saloon 
to another they went, until they couldn’t 
recognize a gin mill from a drug store. 

Then it happened! © £ 

The Kid stumbled through the doors of 
the Rest, followed by the Duke and Shorty. 
Catching the heel of his boot on the thres- 
hold, he all but fell:. Straightening up he. — 
stood there rubbing his eyes. Coming out — 
of the dark, the glare of the bright light — 
blinked him. As his eyes cleared, and he ~ 
noted the deadly silence of the place, it — 
slowly dawned on him where he was. al 

The card tables were being deserted and — 
men were shifting themselves around © oO 


ah five restinn before fi. ‘Tein his He 

to face Dorgan, the Kid waited. It was so 

quiet you could hear the tick of the clock. 

- It seemed a long time before the Kid’s 

_ right hand started to move slowly to where 
his gun was in his waistcoat. 

Then Dorgan spoke. ‘‘ Leave your gun 
where it is, Kid,” he said. “ I reckon we’re 
all even now if you’re agreeable.” And 
picking up his own gun he placed it under 
the bar. 

_ The Kid did not move. He did not un- 
derstand. Seeing the puzzled look on his 
face, Dorgan said: ‘‘ The Widow Lang told 
me "when I was in for supper to-night, about 
seeing you this noon over at the Horn, and 

what you did. What are you goin’ to 
drink?” he asked. “All of you,” he add- 
ed, with a wave of his hand, 

The Kid stepped up and took his drink 
in silence, as did all-of us. 

We had seen one of the gamest acts we 
had ever witnessed in a country where game 
acts are plentiful! 

' Nodding his head to all of us, the Kid 
- walked out. The Duke followed. Coming 
out on the porch he grabbed the Kid’s 

hand, and near cried for joy. 

Looking up at the sky, the Kid said, 
“Duke, I never knew the stars were so 
beautiful!” 

Then a thought struck him. ‘“ Duke,” 
he said, ‘“ do you feel like a ride to-night? 
You think your old bag o’ bones is good 
for fifty miles between now and sun up?” 

“Ves, twice fifty,” answered the Duke. 
** Where are you headed for?” 


“T want to go over to Davison’s. The 


had a litter of new-born pups. They ought 
to be old enough to be on their own feed 
by now.” 
“Oh,” said the Duke, “I get you.” 
Mounting their horses they rode away at 
a gallop. Coming to a grade they let the 
horses walk. It was the Duke who broke 
the silence. 
a an Kid, * he said, 


“ what I can’t under- 


last time I was over there his old collie 


you | iow you had no chance of getting it. ie 
And why were you so painfully slow?” : 
The Kid smiled. “ Yow’re right, Duke, : 


I didn’t have a chance, and if I had been - - 
as fast as greased lightin’ I still would have 


been somewhat late. But it was Dorgan’s 
right that I should go after my gun, and 
give him his chance to settle his score with 


me and still be inside of the law. It is one — af 
But . 


of the codes of this country, Duke. 
it was my right,” he concluded, “to take 
my own time about getting my gun, so why ~ 
should I have hurried my own funeral?” 

Arriving at the ranch the Kid got Davi- 
son out of bed. Cursing and grumbling, 
he came out with a lantern and wanted to 
know what they meant by waking a man at 
that time of night. 


The Kid made his business Ge, ae mo 


selected the best of the sleepy-eyed pups. _ 
He paid for it and apologized to Davison 
for ‘having disturbed his slumber. 

Then mounting they rode away, with the 
pup held close in the Kid’s free arm. _ 

They reached town before daylight, and 
pulling up in front of the Widow Lang’s, 
where Dorgan and Bud roomed, the Kid 


dismounted. He scrawled on a bit: of pa- 


per, ‘“‘ From the Kid to Bud,” and fastened 
it to the pup’s collar. Tying the dog to a 
post of the veranda, he returned to the 
Duke. 


“T would have done this before, Duke,” ors 


he said, ‘“ only I was afraid Dorgan mibht 


_ think I was trying to buy him off.” 


They arrived at the Lazy H just as the | 
boys were rolling out for breakfast. 
“Oh, Kid,” called Calhern, coming to- 


ward him with a yellow envelope in his 


hand, “‘here’s something come over the 
wire for you last night.” 

Taking it from his hand, the Kid opened 
and read it. Seeing his face light up, Cal — 
said, “When Brandon and I was in there — 
last, she was sayin’ to a fresh young drum- 
mer, ‘ There’s only one man I’d give up 
this job for, and it ain’t you, you enna 
faced pill peddler!? of 

Putting out his hand, the Kia saat 
“ Thank you, Cal, I’m obliged to you.” 

Cal gripped hie hand, and smiling, said, 
“Let us know when it’s to be, Kid, and 
we'll all be on deck.”’’ 


Richard Barry 


Author of “ Petroleum Prince,” etc. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE BLACK PANTHER. 


: OR was it Surefoot who presently 
N leaped over the bank high beyond 


| the stream and stood above the three 
whites. This new figure carried a rifle, and 
wore a gray feather in his hair. At first 
glance, except for the color of the feather, 
he might have been the Cree chief—alert, 
cool, tall, and silent. 

Harvey Wood, from his bed of pain, 
glanced into the bronzed face and recognized 
it. “The Panther!” he said, almost gladly, 

Ray looked at Philippa with curious dis- 
may. He had never heard of the Panther, 
and did not understand, until later, how she 


could take his advent so tranquilly. Instinc- . 


tively Ray recoiled before this new creature 
of the wilds, dressed more according to the 
white man’s way than any of the other In- 
‘dians he had seen, and yet the young aviator 
felt immediately that here was a man more 


nearly a savage at heart than any of Sure-. 


foot’s band. 

Wood, meanwhile, was introducing the 
newcomer, if a grunt and a wave of the hand 
without the use of names or ceremonial po- 
liteness, could be called an. introduction. 
Ray acknowledged it with a grave inclina- 
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tion of the head, while Philippa stepped 
back, as if she suddenly had realized the 
significance of this dramatic appearance. 

The girl’s eyes passed over the newcom- 
er’s- figure slowly. The grace and ease of 
his posture well indicated the fierce beauty 
of the wild animal whose name had been 
chosen to signify him. Finally her gaze. 
rested on his brown, clean shaven face, sur- 
mounted by raven-black straight hair. 

It seemed to her that this was the hand- — 
somest and the cruelest face she had ever — 
seen. High cheek bones, aquiline nose, deli- — 
cate nostrils; piercing, passionate, jet-black 
eyes, narrow set; ears small and low hung ~ 
like those of a terrier; a mouth slit like a 
jagged scar, uptilted at one end, down 
swirled at the other; a bony chin protruding — 
ever so slightly to give a suggestion of un- 
assailable craft and determination. And 
all lit by intelligence of a very high order, ~ 
but without the least suggestion of scruple. — 
It was the head and face of a super animal, 
one endowed with all the instinct and ten- — 
acity of a beast, and yet animated with the — 
superiority of a human. 4 

Without realizing what she was doing © 
Philippa drew close to the side of Ray and — 
slipped an arm within his. The Panther — 
was looking at her with fierce burning eyes 


in the eee ithe men che had felt. as 
though she were one of them. In fact, 
atte before in her life as now had there 
- come to her a consciousness of sex. 
_. One burning glance went through her like 
a corroding acid.. She felt that the boyish 
_ clothes which covered her slender limbs had 
-been stripped from her, and that her white 
youthful body lay bare before that gaze. 
AQuivering, she pressed close to the side 
of Ray. He had never caused her such a 
feeling. The frankly admiring, even ardent 
glances of Surefoot had not so disturbed 


her as had one look from this human cata- — 


mount. 

Obeying an instinct that she hardly un- 
derstood, she dragged the lapels of her coat 
across her breast. 

Confused blushes mantled her cheeks. 

_ She trembled as she pressed the arm of the 
aviator who responded to her unspoken ap- 
peal by standing staunchly straight and 

- flashing back a questioning elanee at the 
dusky newcomer. 

Ray turned to Harvey Wood with an in- 
| sistent query: ‘‘ Who isthe Panther?” He 
- uttered this, looking squarely in the face of 

the alert, provoking stranger. 

“A friend!”’ came from the slitted lips of 
the Indian. 

“Our best friend,” hastily added Wood, 
| as he winced with pain. Involuntarily he 
moaned and this gave Philippa a welcome 
opportunity to avoid the glances of the red- 
man. She eased the posture of the injured 
man, and asked Ray to assist her. When 
they had made him again comfortable by 
means of piling some leafy boughs at his 
back he continued his explanation to Ray. 
| . “The Panther,’’ he said, ‘is a good In- 
| dian. He is a Cree, but he is the friend of 
_ the white man, and especially of Philippa’s 
' uncle. In fact, Dan Whipple employs him 
| by the month. Is it not so, old scout?” 
 “ True,” assented the Indian. 

“ And he is paying you now?” Ray de- 
abe 


oe 


“an all ow ce question in wep but ay a 


startled with a suspicious thought, 
how—” she demanded. | 
“How did I come to attack your pane oe 
Is that it, miss?” The savage was bland- | 
ness itself. There was an insinuating plau- 


K “Then : 


sibility about the fellow which contnend the — aS 


inexperienced Ray. 


“Of course,” Philippa answered hotly. 


“ For it was you who attacked us and who oe 
killed our guides, wasn’t it?” ae 
“And why not?” the Indian coolly re oS 
plied. : 

“You dare admit it?” 


“Certainly. My duty would have been i 
unfulfilled otherwise.” 


‘“ Duty?” She was plainly taken aback. : 
‘““My duty to your uncle. I am, it is 


true, in his pay. I have been hired to pro- _ 


tect him and his party, and the most pre- 
cious member of that party, miss, is oe 
very charming self.” 


The sshocks ok hearing language so wal : - 
measured, of listening to an accent plainly _ 


not without its culture, counteracted the be- | 
wilderment at this strange revelation. Phil- 
ippa clung to Ray’s arm with a tenacity of 7 
which she was unaware. 


“But I don’t—I don’t understand,” rs : 3 


stammered. 


“T will explain. ” He bowed low, and then: . : 
went on, in modulated tones duels plainly 


cost him an effort at self-control. “ As you 


perhaps, did not know, it is dangerous to — ; : 
come into the Cree country. There is an 


Indian here, an upstart, a no-good, one 
known as Surefoot, who claims that no white 
man shall enter this land. There is no ~ 
boundary line. There are no fences. There 

is no way for any one to know where Sure- 
foot claims the Cree country begins. 


“But I—I, the Panther—I know what ae 


he claims. I know the unknown Cree 
boundary line, and I know that when a 
white man crosses that his life is not safe. 
Your uncle also knows it. Therefore am 
I paid, and paid well to insure his safety 
and yours.” | 
Again he bowed low. 
derstand now, miss.”’ 
Slowly she shook her head. 
before,” she murmured. 
“But, Miss Horton,” Wood interfered, 


“T trust you un- 


“ Less than 


oe 
“ can’t you see that the Panther was on the 
Jookout from the hills and saw us in charge 


of some of Surefoot’s men? Of course he 
didn’t know as how we’d all been taken by - 


Surefoot, and then been let off and sent back 
that way, under escort, as it were. Did you, 
old scout?” 
The Panther shook his head gravely. 
‘So he naturally came in on a rescue 
party. Huh?” 
The Panther nodded. 
“But why did you kill our guides?” 
_ Philippa insisted. 
_ The Panther shrugged his shoulders. The 


_ question was too palpably feminine to merit 


an answer. 


_ Angered, she stamped her foot and ¢ €X- 


“But they were good Indians. 
You had 


he died: 
_ ¥ shall report you to my uncle. 
- moright. No right, I say!” 

The Panther bowed again, with a slow 
smile. ‘‘ Report me, by all means, miss. 
And, remember that it was a white man who 
said, ‘the only good Indian is a dead in- 


 @ian?” 


_ He turned away, leaped up the bank and 
held his hand aloft, apparently in a signal. 
_ Presently there appeared half a dozen of his 
followers. He brought them down to the 
creek bed where lay the injured prospector 
and instructed them to move him up to the 
trail. That done he told Ray and Philippa 
to follow. 

She protested. 
you going?” 

“ Where do Litt want to go?” the Indian 
countered. 

“Fo Ogden.” 

“Very well. To Ogden, then.” He 
started off, and called back over his shoul- 
der, ‘‘ Ogden a long way. _ I make 
you comfortable—in my camp.” 

‘““T want to go it ica to Ogden,”’ Phil- 
ippa insisted. | 
ee Sure” 

With no further word and no further de- 
lay the Indians began their march, four of 
them carrying Wood on an improvised 
stretcher. Philippa walked along glumly, 
carefully keeping close to Ray. 

She felt a constriction in her chest and 
she breathed with difficulty. The. effect 
this Indian had on her was quite different 


‘‘ Where? Where are 
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fon ha se anes on Se 


For the football star a had’c oak a pac <a 
of patronizing superiority; but against this 


member of the Cree tribe it seemed as if 
every drop of blood in her body cried loud 
in warning. 

Philippa came of Southern blood.. Her 


maternal grandfather had been a slave-_ 


owning Alabaman, and to her a colored per- 
son was an inferior. But never im her life 
had she known cause to fear one. 

She communicated her fear to Ray. 
tried to soothe her. “TI think it is all right,” 
he said. “ This fellow is undoubtedly in 
the pay of your uncle. Did you never hear 
him speak of the Panther?” 

“Oh, yes! He often talked about how 
safe he felt because he got his guides from 
the head of all the Crees who dealt with 
white men, and when Mr. Wood says this 
is the man of course I believe him. It is 
not that. It’s just—just—” 

She broke off abruptly, unable to put into 
words the nameless something which af- 
frighted her. At home when she had in- 
sisted that she be allowed to come on this 
prospecting expedition with her uncle she 
had been consumed with boundless enthusi- 
asm because she wanted to experience the 
dangers of the wild. She had looked for- 
ward to meeting bears and snakes, and wild 
cats—yes, and Indians. But she had never 
really believed that the Indians meant any 
actual danger. Weren’t they a phase of the 
old West, the West before Custer, the West 
that had disappeared with the railroad and 
the new century? The mere fact that she 
had seen Indians on the football field at 
old Cornell had been enough to wipe out 
of her mind any expectation that they would 
be a serious danger on her expedition. 

A few worthless wandering beggars selling 
trinkets at the railroad station, or leading 
slattern lives in the confines of a reserva- 
tion, uncouth, ignorant, worthless, with no 
cause for alarm, and, now that the govern- 


He 


‘ment was taking care of them, no cause for 


pity—thus she pictured the present-day red- — 


man. 
Surefoot had shaken her ideas with his 


culture and simple manliness, though her 4 


aversion for him remained. Now this Pan- 


ther, this prowling savage of the wilderness, — 


Be 


ea danger she had not foreseen. Yet she 
tried to drive it from her mind. 

_ The trail wound pleasantly through a 
level mesa where the injured Wood found 
the deft Indians fully equal to the task of 


- carrying him without a jolt. The stretcher 


swung from their shoulders with an ease 


that could hardly have been imparted to it 
by the best metal springs. 

Philippa did not leave Ray’s side for an 
instant, and often her hand reached out for 
his. He responded with an ardent clasp, 
and thus, hand in hand, like school children, 
they continued their way under the shadow 
of the towering Rockies, while ahead the 
Panther led them. — 

Once Philippa whispered to Ray that it 
would be well if they slipped away into the 
brush and abandoned Wood to what was 
evidently, for him, a safe conduct. For an- 
swer Ray turned her sharply about. A hun- 
dred yards behind two of the Panther’s men 
were coming slowly, their eyes keenly fixed 
on them. 

“He’s guarding us from something,” said 
the aviator. ‘“ Maybe it’s from your folly. 
You mustn’t be afraid. Now, buck up and 
be a man.” And he pressed her hand. 

Just at dusk they rounded a shoulder of 
rock and then swiftly descended a declivity 
which led them unexpectedly into a clearing 
in which was pitched a dozen or more tepees. 
At one side was a corral made of saplings 
enclosing a number of horses. 

The Panther led the way directly to the 


central tepee, one of unusual size. He lifted 


the flap and stepped aside. “ Make your- 
self at home, miss,” he said to Philippa. 
’ “ But you said you would take us to Og- 
den,” she protested. 
“In the morning,” he softly replied. 
“ For to-night—make yourself comfortable 


in my camp.” 


- Slowly, wonderingly, but keeping at Ray’s 

side, she started to enter. 

_ The Indian laid a hand on the aviator. 
“ This way,” said he. “ The tent next door 

is for the gentlemen.” 


7 | ly realized that she was Leh 


_. As Ray paused Philippa came swiftly to 
. him. ) 


“No,” she insisted. 
me. Iam afraid, ts 

The dark, scowling face of the beer 
guide intervened. ‘ Afraid of what, miss?”? _ 


“ Do not les 


he demanded. a oy 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE ATTACK BY NIGHT. 


“ & FRAID—just—just afraid!” ee 
Yet she returned his gaze staunch- 
_ly. His eyes fell first, and she added, 


weakly, ‘‘I don’t like to be alone. Come 
with me, Ray.” ce 
She passed inside the tepee. Ray fol- 


lowed. They found a structure rather large, 


fully twice as large as the usual Indian 


shelter. Across the folds of the rear were 
drawn a series of brilliant Navaho blankets 
and in the center was an immense divan, — 


over which was thrown numberless skins, | : 
of bear, of buffalo, of cougar and the silky — 


white beauty of the wild mountain sheep. — 
Ray exclaimed with delight at the sight — 


of this wild sheepskin, and the two examined 
Ray explained that this hardy — 

denizen of the Rocky Mountains was seldom 
trapped, and that the laws now forbade _ 
shooting one, and that therefore the skins _ 


it with care. 


were very rare. The fur possesses the lux- 


urious softness of the polar bear, but is _ 


curly about the neck and shoulders. 


This large white skin lay in the center 


of the divan, and was flanked by two brown 
pelts. “‘ Grizzlies, ” said Ray. a 
Philippa cast herself at length on. the 
divan, and, for the moment, felt reassured. 
Two oil lamps suspended. from a ridge pole _ 
cast a pleasant glow over them as she slowly, 
inspected the tepee. 

“‘ Look, Ray,” said she. 
—those pretty Navahos. 
Bring them here.”’ 

He obeyed and three hand-woven red and 
yellow woolen blankets were promptly be- 


‘“ See those ae 
Pull them down. 


- side her. 
““Now, there is a rope in the corner. 
Bring it here. : 
“This reata?” He pulled forth a finaly 
braided tong line. 


“Ts that what you call it? Good. It’s 


— 400° 
strong.” She tested it ie ieeetchide it firm- 


om between her hands. “ Now tie one end 


there—on the ridge pole.” | 
When he had obeyed she directed the 
tying of the other across the entrance to the 
-tepee and then helped him suspend the 
blankets over the reata. The result was the 
forming of a little anteroom to the tepee, 
closing out the entrance. 
' “There, Ray,” said she, “is your bed- 
room. That is where you sleep to-night.” | 
‘“‘' Thanks,” said he. ‘‘ You make me feel 
like the captain of the queen’s bodyguard.” 
_ “ And so you are!”’ she laughed. “ Come. 
‘Let us go and look after Mr. Wood.” 
They found the crippled white man in a 


neighboring tepee, whose edge was not a 


yard from that assigned to Philippa. How- 
ever, it was of only half the size of the 
‘large tepee, and it had no luxurious divan. 
In the corner was a pallet of boughs cov- 
ered by a single tattered old buffalo robe. 
On this Wood was reclining. 

- “Look!” he cried as Ray and Philippa 
came in to him, and as he exhibited a bottle 
-tothem. ‘‘ The Panther is a regular fellow. 
See the label.” 

_ They examined it under the glow from 
the kerosene lamp. It was French brandy. 
‘Wood assured them the label was not a 
misnomer. Already he had consumed over 
half the bottle and was in a hilarious state. 
“Great ol’ Panther!” he murmured. 
“‘ Did -you see the way he spotted them rene- 
gade Surefoot fellers? Sniped them off the 
hills like they was rabbits in a gallery. Ha! 
Ha! A piece of luck fallin’ in with hin— 
th’ greatest little feller in Montana!” 

Philippa persuaded Wood that he had 

had. enough and sequestered the bottle. 
Presently two Indians entered bearing huge 
platters of smoking food. 
_ “ Supper!” one of them grunted. 
The three whites fell to with enormous 
- appetites. 
steamed in the husk, a bowl apiece of black 
coffee. These were followed by a heaping 
wicker basket of butternuts, and another 
basket piled high with red-faced pippins. 
For more than an hour they reveled in the 
food. The exercise, the excitement, the long 
abstinence, and the cheerful mountain air 
had whetted their appetites to a fine edge. 


‘There was venison steak, corn. 


pressed Philippa’ s hand. ae Be bas 
“ No, not now,” she sednnittei and abaed : 


quickly: “ But the captain of the queen’s 


bodyguard occupies the anteroom to-night 
just the same.” She laughed guiltily. — 

Ray saluted. ‘‘ At your orders, your ma- 
jesty!” 

Now the Panther appeared. Assured that 
all was well he announced that they would 
start at dawn. They thanked him and said 
they would be ready. He explained, casual- 
ly it seemed, that he had expected Ray 
to occupy the tepee with Wood and point- 
ed to a second pallet which occupied the — 
far side of the inclosed space. 

Ray explained the arrangements that had 
been made in the larger tepee and said he 
would sleep there if the chief did not mind. 

“ And why should I mind?” the Panther 
blandly queried. | 

“I didn’t suppose you would, but I want- 
ed to be polite about it,” Ray replied. 

‘The camp is yours. Do with it as you 


please. And now—good night!” 


Half an hour later Wood was alone and 
had drained the remainder of the brandy 
bottle, sinking into a soggy. slumber in 
which he forgot the jerky pain of the broken 
limb which two of the os had set for 
him before supper. 

Philippa and Ray remained up for a little 
while longer. Before retiring they inspected 
the camp. They found that fourteen te- 
pees in all stretched along the little clearing 
and that in the corral were over twenty 
horses. This seemed a surprisingly large 
number as they had not seen more than a 
dozen Indians. 

“This must be the headquarters camp,” 
Ray concluded. 

No one molested them. As they passed 
through the street they saw dark forms seat- 
ed in the entrance to the tepees. They 
wandered out to the woods that began at 
the foot of the mesa. As they came to the 
first tree a silent form approached them and _ 
stood in their path. As they advanced the — 
figure raised its arm to bar the way. 4 

The night was so dark they could not — 
see distinctly, so Ray struck a match and — 
peered into the Indian’s face. He motioned 
mutely back toward the tepees and shook ‘ 


1 Bice 


to reassure her. 


“J feel like a prisoner,” said Philippa. 
“ You shouldn’t feel that way,” Ray tried 
“Tt is right for them to 
keep a guard. We might have strayed off 
into the woods and lost our way.” 

“JT don’t like it—just the same.” 

It was barely nine thirty as they said 
good night at the entrance to the large 
teepee, but dawn was earlier than four at 


that time of year in that altitude, so they 


& 


had little more than six hours for sleep. 
Already the camp was in deep silence. 

In a moment Philippa extinguished her 
lights, and hers were the last. Ray tried 
to sleep, but for some reason his lids would 
not stay closed. 

All through the day he had made light of 
Philippa’s alarm. He had not wanted her 
to be encouraged in the belief that there 
was anything to fear. He realized that she 
was not only young, but as he put to him- 
self, “only a girl.” That in itself was 
enough to make her uneasy, and was not he 
an unwilling part of the deception that had 
been practiced on her in not telling her the 
full reason for that separation? Aside from 
that he reasoned that she had no good 
cause for her almost hysterical state of 
nerves, especially as she had revealed them 
the first moment of the meeting with the 
Panther. 

But was her state of nerves without jus- 
tification? He had seen the fierce apprais- 
ing look of the Indian and he did not like 
it. Of course a man would be foolish to 
draw any definite conclusions merely from a 
look. 

Besides, it was a bit queer that the 
Panther and his followers should have ac- 
counted for all of Surefoot’s men. And 
nothing had been said of the Panther’s 
losses. Had he come through the contest 


unscathed? If so, it argued a superior am- 


“Ke about | this Panther fellow? 


bush and therefore a superior craft. 
Finally was Harvey Wood dead positive 
Was he all 


oe ond Ania said ne cate 
they came back they were silent. 


eTREt OES 


‘SAVAGE. 


the wilderness and Indians. Surely they 
would continue on the morrow and all would © 
be well. They would arrive safely in abies 


as the Panther had promised. 


How far was Ogden? It couldn’t be very 


far, as he had already walked several days _ 
in its general direction, and he had orig- _ 


inally planned on making it the first day, 
of his flight East from the coast. 

So ran Ray’s thoughts, but he did not 
think to estimate the difference in running | 


40r 


s Ceaser: Wood surely had as cack at 
Jacae as Ray or Philippa. And Wood knew 


¥ 
2 


\ 


time between an airplane flying like the 
crow from point to point and a man walking | 


up mountains, through valleys, across rivers, 


along mesas, and forced to detour by every, 


le 


realized there was a great difference, but — 


slight nonconformity of the country. 


just how great that difference really was he 
could not estimate. 

He thought of Harvey Wood. The mhek 
stodgy nature of the prospector had not 
appealed to him. 


“Lumpy ” is how Ray, — 


~ 


described the other to himself. Yet there — 


was no reason to doubt his loyalty to Black © 
Besides; weren’t they all in 


Dan Whipple. 
the same boat now? 

More than an hour elapsed as these 
thoughts and queries occupied the brain that 
should have been sleeping. At last the little 
imp of query tugging at his mental structure 


forced him to roll over and lift the flap 


of the teepee and look out into the night. _ 
There being no moon it was very dark, 


although the stars were out and the night — 


was clear. The outer air refreshed him. He 
seemed to have no fatigue now. By stretch- 
ing out an arm he could touch the teepee 
in which Wood was sleeping. An irresistible 
impulse impelled him thither. : ea 


Slowly and with the utmost caution be 5s 


propelled himself clear of the teepee, edg: 
ing on the ground, stomach down, like a 
wriggling snake. As his feet left his own, 
shelter his head entered the adjoining one, 
A moment later he stood upright inside 
Wood’s teepee. He could not remember the 


location of the pallet and he began groping ~ 
his way toward it in the pitch blackness, 


It seemed that he spent an interminable 
time in this fruitless search. 
At last his hands came in contact with) 


*. 


more firing. 


i402. 


-an obstruction and he was about to lean 
over and whisper in the sleeping man’s ear 


when he was frozen into a posture of sud- — 


-denly arrested movement. 


_ There rang out in the clear night, seem- 


ingly as by signal and almost simultaneous- 
ly, a dozen shots—rat-at-tat-tat-tat-plumk- 
-bung-burr-tat-tat. Like that. He thought 
that a bullet passed through the side of the 
- teepee and that another entered his clothing. 
_ At the first shot Roy instinctively fell and 
-. hugged the ground. Then he began crawl- 
ing back as he had come. Only something 
‘told him to vary his course a trifle and not 
to go out or come in by the accepted door- 
(ways. 
Ina moment he was in Philippa’s teepee. 
- She had been wakened from a sound sleep 
- and had presence of mind enough not to 
- cry out. To his cautious ‘ S-sh!” she an- 
‘swered softly, ‘ Here!” 

Promptly he reached her side and his arm 
- ‘went reassuringly about her. ‘ It’s another 
attack,” he whispered. ‘“ Don’t waste a 
second. Follow me!” 

Stealthily he found a way through the 
rear of the teepee. Luckily the removal 
of the blankets earlier in the evening had 
left the way open. Once they were in the 
_ clear Ray whispered to Philippa to bend 
close to the rear of the line of teepees and 
avoid the fronts. He showed her how to 
keep her body in the shadow so that even 
the faint reflection of the starlight would 
“not make them distinct. 

The extraordinary feature of the attack, 
if attack it was—lay.in the fact that it was 
- already apparently over. There was no 
Indeed, there had been but 
~ one volley—a blazing round, and no more. 

Events were moving so rapidly that 
neither had a chance to note this curious 
- fact at the moment. 

“Remember the guard,” Philippa whis- 
~ pered. 

“‘T know,” Ray responded. 
the other way.” 

“ Where?” 

‘To the corral. Keep close to me.” 
- In a very brief space they had passed 
the line of teepees and the indistinct line 
of the sapling fence could be distinguished 
- mot far off. 


“Tm going 
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tot Can you. se wel | 


reached the fence. S oe 

“Of course,” "Philippa replied, as. S they : 
cleared it. 

At that moment a shriek of baffled rage 
rent the air. It was the unmistakable voice | 
of the Panther, but he was talking, or very 
likely cursing, in his native tongue. 

_ For an instant they looked back. Lights 
darted from the large teepee. Again that 
cry rent the air, and instantly there glided 
forth in many directions the crawling, low- 
running forms of the Panther’s men. 

Meanwhile, by virtue of extraordinary 
luck, Ray had located two bridled horses. 


Neither of them was saddled. As all the 


other horses were lying down, and these 
were the only ones standing, he concluded © 
that only they were bridled. 

His heart sank. “Can you go it bare- 
back?” he asked. 

“ Anything,” Philippa gasped. 
thing to get out of this.” 

“Then up you go!” He lifted her astride 
the nearest of the mounts. The pony swirled 
and leaped as the slim form landed upon 
his sleek back. With one stark bound, fore- 
paws uplifted high, he cleared the fence, 
and like a streak, was off. 

A few seconds later Ray followed. He 
had a sense of gratification as he realized 
that he had picked for Philippa the fleeter 
of the horses. 

Was it, perhaps, the Panther’ S$ own special 
mount? 

A shot rang out, and it coer that a 
bolt of lightning had seared Ray’s brain. 
The heavens had opened and devoured him. 
The next instant he was in oblivion. 

Then his limp body sank on the pony’s 
neck, clung there a moment, as if in caress- — 
ing tenderness, and slid softly down, like a — 
sack of meal dropped gently from the end 
of a cart. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE CHASE, 


HE pony bore Philippa on swiftly into 4 
the night. At first she thought she — 
would slip from his back at each 


ie 


plunge, for she had never before ridden 


did It was wale. pin be- 
wre she wondered why people ever used 


Ae saddles. This velvet tension, this slippered 


ease, this: undulant glide in which she be- 
‘came a very part of her galloping mount, 


coincided with her spirit. | She laughed 
aloud in glee. 

She was Fs wien oh atic aed: the 

dark shadow of the dim starlit Rockies— 
pursued by Indians! The stark novelty, 
the glamorous thrill of the adventure, held 
her for a time. 
_ And then the uncertainties of her rein 
began to assail her. What had become of 
Ray? He had started with her. As he 
helped her to mount and sent her on her 
way he had whispered that he would accom- 
pany her, but not to wait, not to look 
around ne him. 

- Yet there was no sign, no saund to indi- 
cate he had tried to come. She pulled on 
the bridle of her loping pony. He slowed 
at her command, and even as he slowed the 
patter of rapid hoofs sounded through the 
mesquite: in her rear. 

A great lump came into her throat, a 
lump of apprehension. Was this Ray? Or 
was it; perchance, the Panther or his men? 


Now for the first time she seriously asked 


herself why she had so precipitately fled. 
Was not the Panther her accredited guide? 


‘Might not those shots have been fired by 


his followers in an honest attempt to ward 
off an attack on the camp which sheltered 
her? And, if so, had she not only endan- 
gered emul ? 

She had about decided to. give the 
Panther the benefit of the doubt, and to 
turn about to meet him squarely, if indeed 
it was he who raced on behind her, when the 
mount on her heels slid alongside her own 
pony, and the two came to a halt at once, 
as if answering the appeal of her bridle-like 
Siamese twins. 

The velvety muzzle of the second pony 
slid along the flank of her mount and rested 
contentedly against her thigh. In the star- 


_ light she could now see clearly that he was 
riderless! 
-his mane. 
oe ier remembered that Ray ‘ee pointed 


Yet his bridle hung loose across 


Me od : 


i mane poe: eto two of the ise pe bri- 
dles. 


Therefore, this must be the one he — 
had mounted. And he was not here. ansiel . 
could he be? — ae 
She remained quietly ‘hissing it over Se 
for a long time. 
wiser part to turn and ride back toward _ 
the camp? What could she do alone,a mere 


girl, in this vast wilderness, without knowl- 


edge of which way to nroceed, without food _ 
or drink, without even a compass? noe? 
That thought concerning a compass _ 
caused her to dismount and to tie the two 
ponies to a near-by tree. She would wait 
for the dawn, for that, at least, would indi- 
cate the general direction of the east. She | 
knew that Ogden lay to the southeast, and — 


she had no desire to waste her efforts in 


traveling in a circle. : 
As she waited she received a bariher com= 
fort in fingering the little silver-handled pis- _ 
tol that lay concealed in her belt. It was 
only a tiny thing, it was true—a twenty- 
two caliber, Uncle Dan had said—but it 


was a firearm and she had learned to shoot wr 


with it. Its presence gave her courage. — 
The night seemed interminable, but at 
length a soft silver illumined the. horizon 


and then suddenly this was shot with cerise, 


then with lilac, then with crimson and gold. 

With the dawn she congratulated herself _ 
that she had waited. For she had been 
headed straight north. She mounted the 
pony she had been riding, and leading the 
other by the bridle, started toward the east 
and the south. | 

The. light had ae ae her question. 


‘Only in the dark had she considered the ad- 


visability of going back. Cheered by the 
sun she thought of but one route—that 
most direct to civilization. 
care to learn what had become of Harvey 
Wood. And she felt that Ray would take 
care of himself and would not want her to 
do else than as she was doing. ae 

With twelve to fourteen hours of daylight — 
ahead of her and two good horses she must 
surely reach safety! And that day! 

Now that she could see the character of 
the country through which she was riding 
she marveled that she had come so far with- 
out an accident. Apparently she had 


Was it not, perhaps, the 


She did not | 


¥ 
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‘abruptly left the shelter of the valley and 


‘on three sides. 


‘through the patches of mesquite. 


its timber some distance back, for she was 
among bowlders and sparsely grown, mes- 
quite-covered ground that appeared to have 
no direction. The mountains towered above 
Only toward the south- 
southeast were they distantly open. In this 
direction she laid her course, but giving the 


‘ponies their heads. 


She urged them into a gentle lope, and 


was gratified to see how instinctively they 


skirted the bowlders and flitted like shadows 
As the 


‘sun rose her spirits rose, too, and a little 


‘song trembled on her lips. 
She would not admit that there was any — 
‘danger, and yet her heart was beating wild- 


ly. There in that vast, wild country with 
not a soul in sight, the day bright and 


clear, the ozone filling her lungs, why should 
~she feel such apprehension? 


It was the middle of the forenoon when 


_ she approached a big shoulder of rock that 


-jutted out into a slight vale. 
‘this a wide berth, naturally, as the going 


She gave 


near it was rough, but just as she rounded 
it a call came from behind it—a call like 


the cry of the jay. She had seen no birds 


survey the barren rock whence it came. 


him on. 


‘the rock rode a solitary Indian. 


since the day before, and this call was so 
clear that she turned half in her seat to 


- The ponies answered instantly. Both 
stopped dead still, turned and whinnied. 
She pulled their noses to the southeast and 
urged them on. The one she was riding 


‘obeyed, but protestingly. The other gave 


a quick jerk and tore the bridle from her 
grasp. Then it kicked up its heels and in 
a wild. gallop lit out for the mysterious 
bowlder. 

Her own steed tried to turn and follow, 
but she reined him in tightly and urged 
As he proceeded reluctantly she 
looked back. Out from the protection of 
Presently 
the led horse loped to within reach of his 
arm and he gathered in the flying bridle. 

She had lost her second mount, and for 


a moment she hesitated while the pony, 


feeling her indecision, slowed to a canter. 


‘Why should she run? There was nothing 


as yet hostile in this approaching figure. 
Tt wore the customary shirt and breeches 
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of all ihe. guides. he ‘buat yet er ; 
even if she did run, and if he were hostile, ty 
he could easily overtake her. 


But could 
he? Was not her pony as fleet as his? _ 
Only a trial of speed would determine that. 

While she weighed these pros and cons 
she turned back for another good look. The 
Indian had covered some distance in the 
meantime and now she saw him clearly. — 

There could be no mistake. It was the 
Panther! 

If she had had any doubt of continuing 
her escape one glance at him settled her 
mind. There was a sinister air of determi- 
nation in his attitude. He was riding her 
down. There could be no doubt about 
that. 

Besides, more bartiyie than anything 
else, she received, or thought. she received, 
a repetition of that glance which had un- 
nerved her the day before on their first 
meeting. 

She dug her heels desperately into the 
sleek sides of her pony, gathered the reins 
firmly into her hands, leaned over his neck 
and whispered tensely into his ear, as. if 


she had no doubt he could hear, “ Save 
me! Save me! I know you can do it! 
Save me!” 


The pony responded as if he had heard 
and understood every word. He leaped 
on with wondrous strides, his tiny hoofs 
barely clipping the shale and sand and tufty 
brush as he fairly flew along. She looked 
back, and with a sigh of relief noted that 
she was gaining. 

At the same time she could not fail to 
realize that the Panther was near enough 
to bring her down with a shot if he so 
wished. This thought did not deter her. 
She knew that it was difficult to fire effec- 
tively from a running horse, especially at 
an object also in erratic motion, and she 
pinned her hope on the chance of widening 
the distance between them. 

A few minutes elapsed and she felt that 
she was steadily gaining. Ahead a mile or 
so she saw a cliff that seemed wooded. Be- 
hind that she might find a stream, or a 
ravine in which she might hide. _ | 

Then, just as she was breathing a little 
more freely, again the call of the jay sound- 
ed clearly across the dry air. Her tes e 


> eae 


‘seat = ae eh to a ro renee 
Indian. She saw the sardonic smile on his 
lean countenance. It maddened her, and 


without thinking, she whipped the revolver — 


from her belt and discharged it at him— 
once, twice, three times. 

_ She locked to see him fall, but sidinae he 
came on more fiercely, and a wild shriek of 
triumph rose from his lips. If she had any 
_ doubt of his intention before it was settled 
‘now. Frantically, almost hysterically, she 
leaned over her pony and again pleaded 
as she dug her heels into his sides, “Save 
me! Save me!” _ 

ane again the pony responded gallant- 


Again a furtive glance to the rear indi- — 


that she was at least on even terms 
with her pursuer, but as she looked ahead 
a more sickening fear than any other over- 
-whelmed her. 


In some inexplicable way her pony had 


turned about, and was headed at right an- 
gles to the trail she had just covered. She 
pulled at his head to guide him back, and 
he half responded. Then she became con- 
fused and pulled and sawed at his bridle. 
He moved drunkenly from one side to the 
other. In despair she gave him his head. 
Now he was going directly in the opposite 
direction. 

Fear had laid hold of her, and then ter- 
rer. For a moment it may have been that 
she swooned, though her legs still held her 
firmly. on the pony’s back. As she came to 
a fuller consciousness she heard the call of 
the j Baey again. Again felt the pony swerve 
ant | stop. 

Thus the tense figure of the savage swept 
upon her. All that she could remember was 
that her uncle had told her the little re- 
volver held six shots, and that she had 
used only three. She had kept the others 

_ for just this emergency. 

- With a supreme effort and a marvelous 
coolness, considering her condition of over- 
wrought nerves, she turned the muzzle to- 
ward those tigerish eyes and pulled the trig- 
-ger—and again—and again! ; 


a, spot he looked at her, and the sardonic : 
| eo nat flickered. With a cry of disgust 


she hurled the revolver to the ground and 


again rained blows from her slender heels - 


into the responsive flanks of the pony. | 
Only a few yards separated them, but | 
her horse dashed off, with the igi hard . 
in pursuit. ei 
Now, for the last time, the piercing cay “ 
of the jay rent the air and the little ears of 
the pony lay straight back as he swerved o 
and stopped. : 
At the same moment the pursuing ound 
flung alongside. Without pausing the In- 
dian ieanéd over and with a powerful ay 
swept her from her seat. fy 
An instant later they were galloping pak ‘ 
toward the mysterious bowlder, Philippa 
struggling in the ironlike clasp of the — 
Panther, who held her tight against his — 
breast, while the two horses she had ridden 
cantesed: meekly behind. - 
‘She aimed a blow at his lean chin with 
her small fist. He dodged amiably, but his — 


arm tightened until she gasped with pain. 


“You are killing me!” she sobbed. 

He slightly relaxed his grip, but made 
no other reply. In a moment, however, he | 
rearranged his burden so that her arms © 


were pinioned. Her body law in front of — 


him across his pony’s shoulders, while fe) 
held her close against his side, her face 
against his shirt front, with as little regard 
for her comfort or her feelings as if bak i 
had been an animal. ¢ 

Thus they rode for a time that aed < 
to her eternity. She could hardly breathe. 

She could not think clearly, for rage con- 
sumed her. There seemed a sort.of relief in 
at last being actually close to his body in 
this way, for now she actually knew what 
she had to face. The fear and apprehension 
had been supplanted by terror, and now 
the terror gave way to rage. 

She was passionately, blindly angry. at 
this creature who had dared touch her, and 
yet her feelings seemed of as little interest 
to him as had been her bullets. ‘ 

Revulsion consumed her. The idea of 
suicide had not yet come to her forcibly, - 
for she was in superb bodily health, but it 
already seemed that death was far prefer- 
able to the touch of this man’s body. 
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His horse had wheeled as he ae eo han 


‘but she did not know in what direction 


they were going. Her face hidden, she lost — 


all sense of direction. She began hoping, 
- longing, desperately praying for an acci- 
‘ dent. 

Yet what accident could occur to one so 


sure as this Indian who clung to his horse - 


‘as if a part of it? She could feel him 
‘Swaying easily in the saddle with the un- 
- steady jerk of the galloping hoofs which 
every now and then struck fire from the 
rocks, but even the most sudden jerks did 
“not in the least effect the viselike grip of 
this arm as it gripped her. 


_ Once, as he changed her position a trifle, — 
-she got a glimpse of his other hand. It . 


fell straight to his side, limp, unused. The 
bridle hung slackly over the pony’s neck. 
He was guiding with his knees. . 
- For a moment her mind dwelt on Ray. 
Had he been killed? Or was he being held 
‘a captive? She chose to accept the latter 
solution. It offered some hope. 

For hours thus—then— 

Late that afternoon the call of the jay 
“sounded once more. The horses came to 

an instant stop, and this time the Indian 
swung lightly to the ground, thrusting her 
free and on her feet as he did so. 

For a long time she had been planning 
what she would do at this moment, and 
had been resting in preparation for it. The 
instant she felt the firm earth beneath her 

feet she started to run as with lightning 
speed. 

She got probably dices paces before his 
hand seized her by the shirt collar. She 
was lifted from the ground as unceremo- 

niously as if she had been a bad baby, sud- 
‘denly seized by an angry parent. And, 
without a word, she was carried, struggling, 
kicking, screaming, into a log cabin that 
mestled under the side of a hill. 

There he threw her, without a word, 

without a sound, onto a huge pile of skins 
~that lay in the center of the room. She 
recoiled from him, fairly frothing at the 
mouth, and barely noted that chief among 
the skins was that of the cougar, sometimes 
known as the “ mountain panther.” 

A gleam of aroused passion lit his dark 

face as he stood above her. With his right 


_and ripped off the dae ae his BG 


eke Fis or 


Relief suffused her as she saw the Seok ; 
oozing from a wound in his shoulder. 
Never before in her life had the sight of 
blood had any effect but nausea on ther; 
now her heart bounded with delight. 

“You shoot well—for a girl!” he said, 
as he pointed to a basin and a pail of 


water lying on a bench on the other side 


of the room. Her eyes slowly followed his 
direction, and the sense of relief became 
almost suffocating. 

“You want me—to—to bind it—up for 
your?” she stammered. . 

“What else—you little vixen?” 

She was tempted to laugh in his face. 
For a brief second, feeling that he was 
wounded, her eyes darted about the room 


-in search of exits, but as promptly came | 


the reflection that if she could not escape 
him in the open she could hardly expect 
to do so here, for his wound had been the 
same then as now. 

Then, without her knowing what it was 
that took hold of her, without her realizing 
that the curious camaraderie of the wilder- 
ness which binds friends and enemies in 
misfortune, had descended on her, even in 
what she felt was her deadly peril, a peril 
of worse than death, she slowly advanced 
toward the cleansing water. 

As she brought it back and began to_ 
wash and bind his wound, her brain be- 
came again quite clear. She told herself 
she would be as gentle as possible with 
him and see if there was not some softer 
appeal she could make. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
RAY’S SEARCH. 


HEN the stroke which seemed like 

Ny a thunderbolt blotted Ray Custer 
from consciousness just as he had 
mounted the second bridled pony in the 
Cree corral, he fell almost under the horse’s - 
hoofs and landed in the protecting arms of 
a patch of elderberry bushes, which eased 


him gently to the ground. There he lay | 


for some time, dead to the world. 
The time was, long enough for the swirl © 


ee ae 


ivest teepee was the first in his path. He en- 


nd aie teak AOL 
| ‘The bullet that put Ray temporarily out 
of commission was like the blow of the ex- 
pert pugilist. It was a clean knockout, 


but not fatal, not even permanently harm- | 


_ ful. The bullet had passed along his cheek- 
bone, grinding over the aural nerves and 
grazing the occiput. Except for a few 
hours of unconsciousness, which he sorely 
needed, and an abrasion of the skin, he 
came back to himself with the rise of the 
next sun with only a curious light feeling 
In the head to indicate that he had not 
slept sweetly and soundly in his own bed. 
He scrambled inquiringly out of the el- 


_. derberry bush and looked about for a few 
moments before he remembered what had | 


-happened. Then it all came back to him; 


his desire to consult Harvey Wood in the 


dead of night, his prowling entrance to the 
neighboring teepee, his inability to locate 
Harvey immediately, the sudden volley of 
shots, the instant flight to Philippa, the 
flight with her, the flying entrance to the 
coiral,-the good fortune of finding the two 
-bridled horses, his rapid mount, her swift 
get-away, his hot pursuit, and—the final 
blow. Yet, that was not a dream, not a 
nightmare. It had actually happened. If 
- any proof were needed the dried blood on 

_his cheek and temple supplied it. 

But there was more complete proof, and 
he promptly discovered it as he went back 
toward the teepees. He proceeded with a 
reasonable amount of caution, remember- 
ing the impulse which had sent him scurry- 


ing away the night before, but when he — 


reached the corral he found it empty of 
ponies, and he shortly realized that an at- 
mosphere of abandonment lay over every- 
thing. 

There was indeed nothing to fear, at 
least nothing apparent at first glance. It 
was then that he discovered that only two 
of the teepees were left. For a moment he 
surveyed them at a distance, not yet quite 
sure that it was wise to approach. Would 
_ he discover there friend or foe? 

_ Finally he went forward. The smaller 


. tered this gingerly by the rear, poking his _ ) | 
head inquiringly under the edge like a 


sneaking boy entering a circus. — ‘ 
The interior was dark. He stepped bold- - 
ly within. 


open the flap, thus letting in the broad wit ; , 
light. Ae 


The sun fell on the upturned gaping a 
mouth and protruding eyeballs of Harvey, beg 
Wood, whose body, cold and twisted asin 
a last convulsion, confronted him from the 
It lay half on the 
boughs and half on the ground ag: the: 7 


edge of the pallet. 


wounded man had expired in a last agony : : 
of trying to reach out for succor. . 


A close examination revealed that he - 
had been shot through the body and ~ 


through the head. Either seemed sufficient ‘ 
to account for his finish. 
turned the body over he gasped with hor- 
ror. Aad 
Wood hod been stabbed in the back. as 
well. ce 
stuck forth from between his shoulder — 
blades. 
A cold sweat suffused Ray! 


At the very moment this double outrage - 
was being perpetrated he had been within a 


few feet of the killers. What miracle had 
saved him? . 
He was to have a plausible answer a few 7 
minutes later when he examined the big 
teepee and the improvised anteroom ee 


which he had lain for the brief hours be- — 


fore he had grown restless and had gone. . 


adventuring on the quest which at last he © 
perceived had spared his life, : 

In this little anteroom there lay the mod- 
est pallet he had placed there. Through 
this he found at least four bullet holes, 


Just above the side of the teepee was _ 


punctured with four holes, also. 
Searching closer he found imbedded in — 
the pallet a long handled hunting knife, — 


Evidently these redskins played both ends” 2 


toward the middle. They took no chances 
when they went out to frame up a little 
plot. If he had lain on that pallet no 


-chance on earth could have spared him 


from the fate of Harvey Wood. 


As he did so a sick dread cons 
sumed him, and, as the place was dark, he 
boldly stepped to the entrance and threw 


But as Ray 


The long handle of a hunting knife — 
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- Swiftly, and with a quickly mounting 
fear, for the significance of it all was too 


-. apparent, he passed inside to the divan 


where Philippa had lain. Rapidly he 
- searched it to discover evidence of bullets 
or of knives. 

There were none whatever. The plan 
plainly had been to spare her while her 
white companions were silenced forever. 
And to what purpose? Could there be 
other than one? 

At last it was unmistakable to the mind 
of Ray that Philippa’s fears which had 
seemed to him vague were more than jus- 
tified. 

~ . Now what should he do? 

It seemed the height of folly to think 
that he could follow the trail of the horses 
and be of any service. To make sure he 
went again to the corral and looked about 
- for sign of a mount. The bars were down. 
‘There was not a living thing in sight. 

_ If he desired to follow Philippa it would 
have to be on foot. Inspired with the ur- 
gent necessity of knowing more of her fate, 
he started off valiantly, picking up the 
marks of the pony beyond the spot where 
he had fallen. — 

However, he did not proceed far on this 
toad before he realized its uselessness. The 
horses would go at least three miles to his 
one. What could pursuit in that manner 
avail him? 

Before he stopped ‘he was thrown into a 
real panic when he discovered that the 
trail carried three instead of two ponies’ 
-hoofprints. If there had been more he 
would have felt easier. The fact that there 
were only three strangely disturbed him. 
Proceeding back to the corral he tried 
to make out from the hoofmarks leading 
from it something of the story of the In- 
dians’ flight. He found that all of the 
horses, except three, had gone in a direc- 
tion opposite to the one he had sent Phil- 
ippa. 

Evidently the major portion of the In- 
dians were off in a direction that would 
not bother Philippa. He tried to console 
himself with the reflection that it might 
have been a stray horse which followed her, 
but his heart was heavy as lead, neverthe- 
less, 
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: li all of his study of yh! situat d 
found his mind insistently returning 
Surefoot. 
thinking of the hereditary Cree chief as of — 
a haven of refuge. 
wanted now, above all things, to see Sure- 
foot. 2. 

This, indeed, seemed stron ove he © 
recalled the inexplicable behavior of that. 
gentleman. Was not Black Dan Whipple - 
even now a captive, a hostage under Sure- 
foot? And was he not to meet a nameless 
fate within two weeks unless the proper 
word should be taken to Washington? 

Already two days of the two weeks had 


elapsed, and the man who was intrusted 


to take the word lay slain—murdered by 
men whom he had trusted. What, then, 
would become of Black Dan? 

He concluded that the best way to in- 
sure this was to retrace his steps of the day 
before. If he went on he might be days 
in reaching a white outpost. The country 
was entirely new to him, and he might be 
hundred of miles from help. 

On the other hand, he knew it was not 
more than a score of miles back to the 
point where he had left Black Dan and 
the mighty Teddy Jones. In that direc- 
tion, then, he directed his steps. 

Before the sun was. high in nthe” heavens 
he was running! 

At noon he stopped for a moment to 
bathe his feet in a stream and to gather 
some wild blackberries, with which to sup- 
plement the chocolate and cheese he found 
in his pockets. He wondered if Philippa 
had anything to eat, and could not remem- 
ber that she carried anything. 

He recalled that trim, boyish figure with 
its jaunty twirl to the felt hat, and the 


breeches pockets in which she delighted to 


stretch her hands. But—alas—he also re- 
membered all too well that she had often 
submitted to his joking when he asked to 
see her pocket knife and her keys and her 
eatables by pulling her pockets wrong — 
out to exhibit them empty. 

Pockets sagging down might be all right 
for a man, she said, but the lumpy patches — 
should never interfere with her “ lines.” 
No. Philippa would have nothing to eat. 

He was glad to remember that. she car- 


‘To his own surprise he kept 


Despite himself he | 


es sting a man Gail; ‘and a tent would 
only laugh at it. 

Such thoughts consumed Ray as he raced 
back along the trail. : 

_ The air was cool and bracing, and he said 
to himself that he must be covering be- 
- tween five and six miles an hour when a 
ping sounded from the woods above him 
and a shot spat into the earth at his feet. 

There was a peculiarity about this shot 
that reminded him of the shots he had seen 
Surefoot make the first day he had seen 
him in the wild, the day he had landed 
from the airplane. It seemed not so much 
one of deadly intent as of warning. 

He obeyed that shot by nares in- 
stantly perfectly still. 

Nothing further happened. After a 
lengthy interval he realized what it meant. 
He had come to the boundary line, and one 
of-Surefoot’s scouts had spotted him from 
a lookout in the hills. If ‘he turned back 
all was well; if he persisted forward it was 
at his own peril. 

He decides that he must persist forward. 
He did so with arms held aloft and baring 
in one a white handkerchief. A few rods 
farther on two Indians suddenly popped 
from behind bowlders and confronted him, 
with leveled revolvers. . 

To them he confided his desire. He must 
see Surefoot. Silently they indicated a 
place between them and marched on. 

Just before sundown they brought him te 


a camp he had not yet seen. It was a per- 


manent thing of mud and bark huts, whose 
doors were decorated with red and yellow 
blankets. A few Indians looked curiously 
at him as he was brought in. 

A few guttural words were exchanged and 
he was informed that Surefoot was not at 
home, but might be in before night. Mean- 
while he was to wait in the central hut, 
whence he was promptly thrust. 

As he stepped inside he confronted Black 
Dan Whipple. 

Rapidly he told his story to the bearded 


prospector, who listened with surly, suspi- 


cious glances. 


~ “ He or one of his men.” 


- And vamosed with Philippa?” : 


“Tt is as I tell you.” 


Black Dan’s thick lip curled in  dettton: 
“Vou mean to say that a clever varmint 
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n= _— Lee: evey mean ts say the Pantie! murdered o < 
- ~ Harvey i in cold blood?” eS 


like the Panther started on a game like that, 


one he’s sure to get caught on, and over- 


looked a bet of a pesky little tenderfoot like 
you and got a hard-boiled old-timer like . 


Harvey Wood?” 
“It certainly looks that way.” Ms 
“ There’s somethin’ crooked about it.” 
“Of course. 


mistaken in that—a "heact. es 


“TT mean there’s somethin’ crooked about y 


your story.” 


Ray blanched as eis saw the mean, suspi- a 
cious scowl in the prospector’s countenance. © 


‘““'What do you mean?” 


““T mean you're concealin’ something: ee 
mean I’ve been on to your Sve from the | 


first.’ 


founded. 
“No game!”’ 
“Haven’t I seen it from the first. 


“‘T have no game.” 


little lyin’ sneak!” 


With this it seemed to pa that s some- ae : 


PAE 


The Panther’s a dog and ie 
a traitor and—though I pray to God Iam 


‘“Why—why—” Ray staminieredy: -dum- | 


thundered Black Dae: ae 
You want 
to get that girl off for — you cursed . 


thing snapped in his head the same as it 


had the night before when the bullet clipped _ 
him on the chin. At any rate he knew not _ 
what he was doing, for he threw himself 
with a cry of rage on the huge Whipple, 


and so intense and unexpected was his im- 


pact that for an instant he bore the stones 


and larger man to earth. 

But only for an instant. 
was up. He seized the slender aviator by 
the neck and in a moment more might eas- 
ily have choked him to death if he had not 
been stopped by a rude hand which seized 
him from behind. 

“Enough!” spoke a determined voice 
behind the determined hand. 


Promptly: Dan 


Dan dropped his adversary and turned 


to look into the glowing eyes of Surefoot. | 


The Cree chieftain pushed aside the pros- 
pector and assisted Ray to his feet. : 
“Thanks, Teddy,” said Custer, as he 


r 
Toes MM 4 b 
ve ak ows ; 
pict tt a he 
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had almost shut off his breath. ‘‘ You’re 


- jife. Come. There is net a-second to lose.” 
_ “ Where?” insisted the matter-of-fact In- 
dian. — 


‘“ Come with me and I’ll tell you, but if 


there’s a decent drop of blood in you don’t 
waste a minute.” 


- Slowly Surefoot followed, backing from . 


the room, as he gave a command in his. na- 
‘tive tongue to a follower, who promptly 
closed in on Black Dama and forced him into 
the cabin. 


CHAPTER XV. 
AT BAY. 


HILIPPA approached the task of 
cleansing and binding the Panther’s 
: wound impersonally. That is, 
told herself it was impersonally. Had she 
- not received first-aid instruction at the dor- 
mitory in Ithaca? Was she not prepared 
just such an emergency as this? By 
some queer quirk of feminine logic she con- 
_yinced herself for the moment that all would 
- yet be well, and, despite the fact that she 
had fled headlong from this dark figure, de- 
spite the fact that she herself had fired the 
bullet which had wounded him, and had 
- fired with intent to kill, she went about her 
_ new duties with sang froid. Perhaps, after 
_ all, the dread nameless thing before thought 
of which her innermost spirit quailed, would 
not transpire. 
She bathed the shoulder which was al- 


ready caked with bleod, and the red drops. 


welled forth afresh. One of her bullets had 
gone through the fleshy part of the upper 
_arm—not a serious wound provided infec- 
tion did not set in. 

She asked if he had a disinfectant. He 
- went to a corner cupboard and got a bottle 

which he handed her. 

‘“‘That’s a bad use for good whisky,” said 
5 ie 
_ Her only reply was to take the bottle 
and prepare to pour some of its contents ,on 
the arm in the region of the wound. 

“ Better drink it yourself,” he insisted. 

She did not trust herself to make spoken 


vv 


all else. 


she: 


V-ALLSTORY WEERLY, a 


rubbed his throat where the rough fingers . 


reply, but merely shook her 


the alcohol poured into the open wound, 


- and she marveled at his steadiness of nerve. 


She soaked a rag with the fluid and laid it 
over the lacerated flesh. Then aac home 
it up carefully and neatly. 


head a ube 
| _ (persisted in her task. ‘He did. ‘not flinch 1 as 
_ the gladdest thing I have ever seen in a : 


a aes 
sagt etal 


“Thanks, pretty lady!” he eid as: she — 


took the basin and the bottle to the rear 
of the room. Still she made no spoken re- 
ply. She was studying the room. There 
was a single door and two tiny windows, 
high above the reach of her hands; evidently 
not an easy place to get out of. 

That huge divan in the center with its 


panther skin and its bear rugs and its buf-. 


falo hides gracefully filling in the spaces -on 
the near-by floor frightened her more than 
It seemed so out of place with its 
suggestion of mappropriate luxury. What 
could an Indian be thinking of when he 
kept a couch so different from the accepted 
customs of the wild country? As she con- 
templated it there seemed again no escape 
from the inevitable conclusion of her pres- 
ence there. . : oly ay 

Yet she must be brave. She must try 
to face him out. She must still find a way 
to postpone the final act. A minute only 
intervened, but a dozen schemes flashed 
through her brain in that brief space of time. 

She washed her own hands and .teok as 
much time as she possibly could in the oper- 
ation. Finally she turned to face him. 

He was waiting in the center of the room, 


leaning gracefully against a rustic chair, - 


surveying her with a slight lift on the slit 


of his mouth. Again that glance—that 


fearful glance! The passionate desire in it 
left her sick and faint. She stumbled and 


almost fell. 


In an instant he was at her side a his 
right arm swept about her with an apemee 
sense of possession. 

“You may kiss me!” he came yared be- 
tween set teeth. 

The touch of his arm, the close union of 
his warm, strong body burned her as with 
a fever. She made a furious movement to 
reach his wounded arm with the intent of 


tearing off the bandages she had placed © 
there only the moment before, but it was — 


futile. 


: - posse: ive passion seemed to render her 


- senses more keen. Some instinctive knowl- 
edge of the revelation he was about to make 
came over her, for she must have given some 
sign of coquetry, perhaps quite unconscious. 


_ Whatever the cause he halted at that de- 
cisive moment, and again demanded, “‘ Kiss 


me!” j 


A gleam of hope swept into her eyes as 
She answered his burning glance directly. 
“ Not yet! Not yet!” she breathed softly. 

It was the right word, the very thought 


-to halt him for still another moment in this 


dreadful pursuit. He relaxed the tension 


of his hold. Then, apparently, the reaction - 


was too violent for even his strong will to 


withstand without some relief, and he hurled 


her from him, spinning, in the center of the 
divan. She sank into the nest of skins with 
a soft thump, unhurt. 

“ Well, mind you, don’t keep me waiting 
too long”? he savagely replied and went to 


- the cupboard for the bottle, and drained a 


her. 


ened a new desperation. 


long drink. 

Now, she realized that he had bruised 
. For a moment she thought that he 
might have broken some of her bones. She 
felt herself all over carefully. Satisfied that 
she was not maimed she suddenly gave way 
to a flood of feeling and buried her head 
and sobbed. 

In a moment again she felt his strong 
hand on her shoulder, and she was pulled 
sharply to her feet to confront the blazing 
eyes. The odor of whisky on his breath 
affrighted her, and at the same time it awak- 
Before she had 
thought it worthless to use words on him. 
Was he not merely an Indian, a savage, in- 
capable of responding to the ideas which 
formed her thoughts? But now she in- 
stantly came to conclusion that he was in 
some subtle way more nearly her equal. 
And this barely awakened sense of equality 
had a very curious effect. It caused her to 
turn on him with her deepest scorn. 

“Vou dog!” she cried, with blazing eyes. 
“Vou contemptible villain! You sneaking 


devil!” 


— hocgehae breathless, searching for 


had often heard used by her grandfather, 
the son of the old slave holder. 
youthful, 


she hurled it at the Indian. 
“You black hound!” she cried. 


Instantly the scowl passed from his taper ae 
A slight, crooked smile appeared on his thin _ 
With his 
right hand he seized his shirt where he had | 
first torn it to release the wounded shoulder 


lips. His answer was peculiar. 


1 


All i 


Wittout realizing whenee her tongue Had | 
seized it she remembered an old phrase she 


‘To her 
feminine mind it had always — 
seemed the extremity of cursing. So now — 


a BRO 


and tore it open now from left to right, lay-_ | 


ing bare the broad expanse of flesh below his _ 


collar. 


“Look!” he said, and pointed to his 


chest, which he flexed, as might an athlete, 


and extended for her inspection. 


An instinctive sense of modesty caused 


her to shut her eyes for the instant, but an 


even stronger sense of curiosity caused her 
again to open them immediately, for she | 
felt that only by opening them could she 


prevent an immediately unwelcome advance. 
SSeel?< His 
chest slowly. ‘‘ I am white!” 
As if hypnotized she gazed. He seized 


her hand and lay it upon his breast. 2 


“Whiter than you!” he exclaimed, as if i in 
triumph. 


forefinger traversed — his — 


Indeed, this seemed to be true, is her 


hand was considerably browned by expo- 


sure, while his protected neck and throat ap- 
peared as white as hers. She stared incred- 
ulously, muttering: ‘‘ Aren’t — an In- 


_ dian, then?” 
cy Huh!” he chortled, as he drew back a 


pace. “I’ve got just enough dribble of the 
Cree blood to give me all they’ve got, but 
as you can see for yourself I’m as white as 
you are!”’ | | 
She blanched a sickly chalk color and 


knew not what happened. She must have © 


swooned, for the next she knew he was lean- 


ing over her, bathing her neck and face in 


cold water. 


“There, pretty child,” he said, as she 


came to consciousness. ‘‘ Too much excite- 


ment—eh ?”’ 


For an instant she was blind with fear, 


but then she became reassured as she sted 
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that he sat quietly on a eke near by. She 
glanced at the window. The sun was still 
an hour from setting; it had been practi- 
cally thus when she last looked. No. She 
could not have been unconscious more than 
a few minutes. 

_ The Panther seemed more quiet than. be- 
fore. The fire did not burn so fiercely in 
his eyes. Was it that he wanted to con- 
vince her that he was master of himself 
stille Or was he waiting only because of 
his hurt shoulder which she observed he was 
gently nursing in his well hand? 

. ** Little: one,’ he spoke directly, with an 
attempt at tenderness. “ You are about the 
neatest thing that has ever come into my 
life. That’s why I’ve told you what. very 
few know—that I am menlleg icine And I 
want to be white with you.” 

_ She leaned forward. breathlessly. ee 
she misjudged him all along? But such an 
idea. was of course ridiculous in view of all 
that happened. She did not venture to 
 Kephy.: 

‘“ Ain’t that what you’d like to have me— 
white?” he insisted. 

“* Why—why—yes.” Her eyes ‘dropped. 

He seized her hand, which she withdrew 
as if it had been sagme eek | 

‘“ But don’t test my patience too damned 
far.” He rose abruptly. “ Remember, I am 
master here.” 

She, also, rose, consumed again with the 
Sik. fear. Tt seemed now that her nerves 
were breaking. Why did he toy with her 
thus, like a cat with a mouse? For an in- 
stant she almost wished it were over with. 
She could not endure the strain any longer. 

Perhaps this was what he had planned on, 
the thing he had anticipated, for as a psy- 
chologist he was: not without merit, and he 
evidently had had experience dite women 
before. He came very close to her now, 
not venturing to touch her this time. | 
“Why, dang it, little one,” he asserted 
+ brusquely, ‘Vd marry you if—” 

She swung on him with vehemence, open- 

ed her mouth to speak, and then was un- 
able to utter a sound. 

He did not wait to hear what ua might 
have to say before he added, with an oath, 
“ But why trifle with that sort of nonsense? 
I’m not the marryin’ kind.” 


me. 


properly appraise him and his meaning. She 
closed her eyes and gave herself over to 
prayer. 
meet. what was still to come; she prayed to 
be shown a way to postpone the evil mo- 
ment; she prayed for the coming of Ray; 
and then, beyond. her prayer, in a way she 
could not explain, her thoughts ran to Sure- 
foot. .And was this not strange—that she 
should think in. friendly terms of the ac- 
knowledged Indian when this renegade of 
a half-breed menaced her? 
~ He became impatient, and touched her on 

the shoulder. She looked up into the 
brutally frank eyes. She noted the scar in 
his left chin; the straight, willful meuth. - 

‘“‘T reckon it makes a difference with you 
now you know I’m white—eh, grher” He 
laughed softly. 

Very slowly the shook her head. 

“ Why, my people are ‘the same as yours; 


‘my feelings are the same as. yours. See! 
I speak your language.” 

Still she said nothing. 

“ Can’t you |-like me—a little?”’ 

Swiftly she answered this. ‘‘ Oh, yes, I 


like you a little, and I could: like you very 
much,” she hastested to add.” 

Hie breathed deeply and came close to 
her. ‘ That’s the way to talk, little one.” 
And he put an arm about her. | 

She took the arm away ‘‘I could like 
you very much if you took me outside; gave 


me back my horse, and showed me the way 


to ride safely out of this. wilderness.” 

Again the soft laugh. ‘‘ Maybe Ill do 
that very little thing for Hoefer ee 
or next day,” he scoliek 

“No. ‘Now! Now!” she demanded. 

“Not until ve had what is coming to 
? 
pause to ask for kisses; he gave them, in- 
stead. He rained them on her hair, her 
forehead, her cheeks, her mouth, despite her 
frantic efferts to acct him.. 

Then, suddenly she slipped through. his 
arm pe wilted into a little pathetic heap 
at his feet. She clasped her arms about his 
knees and began to implore him to spare 
her. She begged as she had not thought 


- She prayed for a calm mind to 


He seized her and this time did not 


~ nei Maia as. x it were a pegs poe 
men of his scrupleeto. let her weigh it and 


cies } of supplic 
: pints that he had white 


OF at least a rudimentary honorable desire, 


fired her with a wild hope She poured 


forth her appeal with despairing vehemence. 

In a brief moment he became impatient 
and lifted her roughly to her feet. He tilted 
her chin up in his hand and looked fiercely 
into her eyes. 

“ Listen, little one,” he commanded. “I 
don’t like rough stuff. That’s not my style. 
I want you to come to me of ee own free 
will. Do you hear?” 

He paused for an answer. Her eyes were 
vacant. They did not see him, but stared 
instead, into the beyond. He shook her 
roughly, 

Then he passed to the door, leaving her 
alone for the moment; threw it wide open 
and leaned out. Evidently satisfied with 
what he saw he called to her. She did not 
hear, or, if she did hear, did not respond. 
He was obliged to go for her. He seized her 


ie ‘coupled with his own declaration 


ie 


he her oe the wrist and dragged his to the door. 
_ He pointed out. | 


Ghd joked’ Half a-tover dadiane hall 


breeds in his hire, squatted silently on the 


ground a few paces away. Beyond them ~ 
were tethered their horses. It seemed they _ 
were waiting there patiently, inexorably for _ 
something that should be paid to them. — 
They had earned their bit, and they were 
satisfied that eventually they would me 
what was coming to them. oo 
Philippa shrank away, aghast. Be Gets 
The Panther closed the door. He faced — 
her, with the evil glint lighting his fers - 
eyes. oe 
“ You shall have your voluntary choles as 
little one,’’ said he nonchalantly, as he turn- | 
ed to leave her alone. “I'll give you two - 
hours to think it over. 
or—’’ and he waved his well arm oe, : 
the sitting, stolid, sordid half- ane “Oo 
—my men. It’s up to you!” | 
Abruptly he left her alone, went out and | 
locked the door. She sank into a here on 
the divan, wailing bitterly. 


(To be concluded NEXT WEEK.) 
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S I came out of the dining saloon 
A after supper that first night out of 
& New York, Jerry Grace, our second 
mate, was attending to the job the old man 


and I had swiftly wished on him—that of 
keeping the ladies aboard happy. 
‘Nee Sn he oi, : 


the 
Jerry is so everlastingly out 
of the ordinary type of ladies’ man; he’s 
such a huge six-foot-three and two hundred | 
pounds of solid, joyous high-class seaman, 
I can’t get used yet to his facility at enter- — 


I chuckled as I went on up to 
wheel-house. 


You can have me, 


AA 


taining the girls. There’s no denying that — 
he likes them. And they—well, he certain- 
dy kept ‘them ‘happy. 
Qf course he’d ‘been raised thats way. 
‘His two years with us were ‘for practice on 
big ships. He’d won his master’s ticket 
with Jhis father’s yacht, ‘before Grace, Sr., 
smashed up on Wall Street and blew ‘his 
‘brains out. Jerry chose the :sea ‘then pro- 
‘fessionally because he liked it better than 
anything on terra firma. 
- He was wont to come to me with his 
troubles. <I suppose he couldn’t :help a 


--snobbish respect for the university degree 


I got before I found my throat wouldn’t 
keep anywhere but on salt water. Still I 
was ‘surprised «with the nature of the diffi- 

‘culty he brought me an hour later that 
_SeweRING. 


Vd never known the girls to bother him 


‘‘pefore. There was only one he liked any 
better than he liked them all. He ‘could 
forget their charms in less than no ‘time 
vafter we'd ‘seen them safely landed. ‘The 
one girl was the old man’s daughter. 

Of course it’s against the rules and all 
that, but the captain just has to have her 
aboard most of the time. He pays for a 
‘stateroom, and she gets down on the pas- 
senger list as Miss Something else than 
Waite. I have my doubts if he fools any- 

body higher up. “He owns:a lot of stock in 
the company and knows the politics of the 
maritime authorities. 

e« But Helen Waite needn’t have worried 
Jerry. ‘She was as crazy over him as all 
the passenger ladies. And she shares 
Jerry’s love of the sea, as.a sailor’s daugh- 
ter should. And —everybody took ‘that 
match about for :granted, imcluding the 
principals themselves. And everybody was 
happy about it. It was a‘case with most of 
us of ‘seeing ‘the ‘two -youngsters we liked 
best liking eachother. i 

Anyhow, she hadn’t caught us this time. 
And he’d been singing happy in his room 
just before we sailed with a fat letter from 

her, explaining what had delayed her re- 
‘turn East ‘from some‘ California aunt’s she’d 
‘been ‘visiting. He came in from ‘the séance 
with the load of ‘traveling schoolma’ams 
‘taking our trip down the South American 
coast for a change from Europe—came in- 


ARGOSY-ALLSTORY. ry vanes EEK PKLY. a. 


our ‘misters on ‘shipboard. 


to my room ery a worry ons ni 5 chest and 
in ‘his ‘face— : er ey 
“Say, Mr. Kirk, ‘you dow that : 


mine:about ‘the missionary wives: from : Hol- 
land, don’t you?” :-he ‘demanded. Bo 


ef Rather—or ‘Heaven’s sake i ea 
answered.» 

“Well —is -there anything swrong svith 
that yarn? I mean:something a lady ‘might 
object ‘to? Lord! They always seemed ‘to | 
think it was funny before. All :the others 
did to-night.” | 

“I mever tell it to ladies, Mr. Grace,” I 
answered with a touch of severity in my 
tone. We’re very careful, he:and J, about 
I am ‘the ‘first 
officer. Ashore :he calls me “‘ Pop.” 

“‘You—you don’t?” he gasped. 

Obviously Jerry had failed to make a 
hit with somebody. 

The following afternoon, aie rf was on 
the bridge, I was a little surprised to see 
him-in a éteditaee on ‘the hurricane «deck 


right aft the chart room, -with one of the 


school teachers. Jerry wasn’t given to soli- 
taires with «girls, ke Helen Waite, of 
course. 

It looked to me as if neither of them was 
specially happy. Jerry wore a worried look 
again. The girl—she was rather handsome 
in a grande dame sort of fashion — acted 


bored. 


“What are you laughing at, sir?” asked 
the quartermaster at the wheel. ‘He was a 
jolly chap who never wanted to miss a joke. 
I was wondering if—hoping that—this was 
the girl who had failed to respond to Jerry’s 
mirth last night, and he was apologizing for 
the respectability of his stories. 

““What’s ‘the joke?” the ‘man at the 
wheel .asked again. 

“Tm not ‘sure ‘that there is any yet,” I 
told him; but another look at Jerry, just 
for once so obviously all at sea with a girl, 
seemed ‘to ‘me a good bit like a joke. 

It was a whole lot like plenty of jokes. 
It didn’t take many days in back-firing all 
over the ship. That night ‘the -orchestra 
was ready, and the usual dancing started in 
the saloon. Ever ‘since ‘Jerry ‘had been 
aboard, the Barbara Frietchie dances had 
been ‘growing famous. It wasn’t unusual ‘to 
hear a passenger remark ‘that a friend had 


eel 


e - wall-flowers. 


all—a romp. He simply wouldn’t stand for 
; Two voyages back, I had 
seen him drag a lady evangelist to the floor, 
trying to apologize to everybody at once by 
saying out loud: 

“ T’ve always preached against dancing— 
but, of course you're young enough to be 
my own son!” 

But drag this Miss Webster? Id found 
out her name now. What Jerry did was to 
get about twice around the floor with a fat 
_ Jane of forty who seemed to belong to their 
party and to be extra good friends with 
_ Miss Webster. She was winded with a fox- 
_ trot just started—which was exactly what 
that young scoundrel wanted of her. She 
_ fairly toppled onto the seat next Miss Web- 
ster. And Jerry sat down beside her. 

Of course I couldn’t be in there all the 
evening. But I didn’t see him anywhere 
else the whole time. He was carrying on 
the most solemn flirtation with fat-and- 
forty you could imagine between a widowed 
minister and the wife of his late main dea- 
con. And it was painfully, agonizingly 

evident that he was talking to the stout 
dame and at the fair one on the other side 
of her. 

I hadn’t attempted to trip a toe over a 
floor in the year and a half he’d been 
aboard. The old man had quit going near 
the dances. A young engineer who had 
been fairly lively socially, had got a higher 
berth on another ship of the line. The 
chief steward and the doctor were about in 
my class—they could do it if they had to, 
and they would do it as if they had to. 

Well, the dance quit at ten after ten. 
Everybody went to bed, except the men 
who played cards in the smoking saloon. 
I got a feeling that this voyage wasn’t going 
to be a success in the passenger department. 

Of course South American steamers are 


most interested in freight; but a good pas- 


senger business is worth having. And the 
Blue W Line was out to build up all it 
could. Quite a lot of confirmed travelers, 
who didn’t find Europe attractive since the 
en - War, had come our way; and the com- 


elwa’ ys eee a ce ens et Lt: 
ie Seoee ought. to be, if it’s going to be at 


passage back with the purser; 


all stolen back again then. 


For a year and a half the Barbara Friet- : : 


a cles 


he es we had picked up during the war 
had more men than usual traveling down | 
that way. Europe hadn’t so BeaHly, aot it “ 


chie had been the banner ship in this re- 


spect. The Blue W Line was leading every- _ 


thing else in getting it; and the Barbara 


Frietchie was leading the Blue W’s. 


Just 
the last voyage I’d overheard a woman re- 


marking that she had already booked her 


and telling 


her friend how she’d had so much better _ 


time on the ship than she’d ever had on the : 


European liners. 


It was not like that now. We oe : 


down to Key West before I overheard 
something I was meant to overhear: | 
“* T wish I hadn’t paid clear through. Vd 


get off and go back to some quiet farm-— : 
Id like 
to know who started that thing about the 


house in Jersey for a lively time. 


good times on this tub. How much 


longer—” | 


But, of course Jerry was hired to oe: 


gate the ship as needed, and not to enter- “ : 


tain the passengers. 
has a right to choose his own wife. 
I’d set my heart on seeing him marry Helen 


And of course a man 


some day; and I knew she’d set her heart ie 


on it. 


And there wasn’t a thing against this. 
She wasn’t an or- 
She gave the kind | 


Miss Webster, of course. 
dinary school-teacher. 


of lectures they call travelogues, to women’s __ 


clubs and select girls’ schools and such 
She was after first-hand material 


places. 
now, and making notes most of the time. | 
But—it hurt me trying to imagine Jerry, 


of all the he-men God ever made, in the 


role of wife—I mean, husband, of course— 
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to the kind of woman who is a successful __ 


public speaker. 
to see him tagging around after her friends 
instead of coming right at her like a man. 
But Jerry seemed hell-bent to attain the 
distinction of a lady-lecturer’s husband. 
He wised up, while we were in Havana, to 
the line of talk that she really wanted. He 


paid me a visit as soon as we had cleared 


And it hurt me worse yet _ 


the harbor and got things in running shape - 


after it. 


“Say, pop,” he began, forgetting ship 


416 


etiquette in his wild eagerness, “ have you 
any dope about Curacao? That darned 
cyclopedia in the library — oh, that isn’t 
close-up, inside stuff. I want to know 
about the psychology of the natives. What 
are they like, really? What’s the Dutch in- 
fluence done to the place? All I know 
about it is seeing mixed niggers taking off 
cargo and putting it on, and a bunch of 
stories about the American gobs the times 
they have been down here.” 

I told him I’d never got deeply into 
mixed nigger psychology, and the Dutch in- 
fluence had got to me but once at a banquet 
ashore principally washed down with Hol- 
land gin. 
agents. 


He couldn’t make much of that; but at | 


Curacao he fairly loaded up with volumes 
from which he could get side lights on Ca- 
racas. Considering that we made that run 
in fourteen hours, he did pretty well. I 
found Miss Webster actually listening to 
what Jerry had to say. She was putting 
some of it down. 

_ And he had collated enough about Trini- 
dad a day and a half before we got there, 
to make of himself a walking historical- 
physical-ethnical geography on the place. 
And what he didn’t know about British 
Guiana when we hit Georgetown simply 
isn’t in books. Paramaribo, Cayenne—it 
was incredible that those steaming, water- 
logged towns could have possessed all the 
facts he knew about them. But his master- 
piece was Para. He’d had a week to dig it 
all up, and he’d managed to buy about 
everything ever written on the Amazon 
River system. He was prepared to reel off 
the distinctions in the way the different 


naked tribes of the upper rivers wore their 


mud paint. His brain must have swum 
-with a complete aquarium of piscatorial 
knowledge. 

He came in occasionally, and told me 
thrilling things about the different breeds of 
white ants a couple of thousand miles up 
and likely to stay there. He was practicing 
on me to make sure he had his lesson down 
fine. Or it would be some deep disquisition 
on the healthfulness of some fish as food in 
its peculiar season; or the religion of a tribe 
with only three hundred words to its whole 


I knew half a dozen shipping © 


vache ‘. got so deeds of it, Sieeee 
terest in whom or what he married. If he us; 


was going to stay that way, he would best 


choose a deaf-mute who wouldn’t ever have 
to stop him to get a word in edgewise. 

But he didn’t stay that way exactly. 
Down in Bahia, Miss Webster admitted she 
was glad she had met him; but mighty 
sorry she had come all this way instead of 
hiring a stenographer to take down all he 
knew right in New York. Then, instead of 
staying to listen on, she buried herself in 
her notes, trying to fish out a few of the 
more important things for the limited time 
of a series of lectures. : 

The next I saw him in my quarters, he 
didn’t try to pump me full of information 
about the prize coon town of all America. 
It wasn’t because he hadn’t read up on Ba- 
hia; it was to give me vague hints of the 
latest sad development in what ailed him. 

‘““Mr. Kirk,” he announced with the 
cheerfulness wherewith I’d have expected 
him to announce his purpose of immediate 
suicide, “I’m going to give up the sea. 
This is my last voyage as a seaman.” 

“ Well?” I said indifferently. My disap- 
pointment in him had got so keen it was 
making me forget that he really had some 
good points. 

“After all,” he ‘tied on, “a man’s 
mind is the big thing about him. He 
should use it for all it’s worth. Of course, — 
i your case, your health wouldn’t let you 
do the kind of thing you’re mentally 
equipped for. But I are no such excuse.” 

“If youre meaning to insinuate,” I 
spoke up belligerently, ‘‘ that it doesn’t take 
brains to run a first-class steamship—” 

“Qh, bull!” he interrupted with a snarl 
of impatience—it looked to me as if much 
study was getting him nervous. He had 
rings under his eyes. “‘ You know what I 
mean. You wouldn’t class the captain of 
the best ship afloat with any sort of a man 
of letters, for instance.” 

“7 should say not,” I exclaimed, “not 
where the captain could hear me.” 

“Oh, you’re not talking sense,” he fairly 
cried. ~“ You know you wouldn’t have 
done this if it hadn’t been for your throat.” 

“Thank God for my throat!” I ejacu- — 
lated. “I'd probably have taught Greek to 
ej elite 


lan, 
: ears; mais fe was enter to. a oe seaman 
if ever there was one. He understood. , 
I wished I-hadn’t said it. The tears 
_ stood in his fine blue eyes. For the first 
time I realized that, whatever it was about 
_ Miss Webster, it had got him where he was 
ready to make a sacrifice of the thing he 
loved next best in life for her. I didn’t 
need to be told that she had suggested. he 
was too well informed, too intellectual, to 
waste his talents on the sea. 

Pitying a big husky like Jerry Grace is 
sickish stuff; but I was so sorry for him 
and so disgusted with him that, in my effort 
to comfort him, I think I broke all previous 
records in saying the wrong thing. 

“Ellis told you who’s aboard the Sao 
Roque?” I asked. The big steam yacht of 
the coffee planter had overtaken us during 
the forenoon, barely showing a shimmer of 
smoke to the west. We had got her name 
by wireless, and the news. Senhor Cassem 
was an Helen Waite down to join us 
at Rio. He could afford to; we had saved 
him and the Sao Roque in the big blow of 
the year before. a 

“The old man told me,” Jerry answered 
listlessly. His‘ voice was husky. But I 
thought he had forgotten Helen so com- 
pletely, her-coming held no interest for him. 

I was mistaken. Helen was part of the 
life he’d lived and loved and was going to 
give up for Miss Webster. And _ the 


thought of her was an added straw to the 


misery the sacrifice was costing him. He 
dropped onto my seat and fairly groaned: 
‘““ Oh, God! I wish we’d get such a hell 


of a storm it would damn near sink the - 


damn ship!” His swearing was the obvious 
man’s substitute for regular weeps. “I 
wish it would show her whether this is the 
place for’brains and muscles and all a real 
man can ever have in him. If she could 
just see the old man in a bad sea, maybe— 
maybe—she’d—” 

Maybe she would shave; but we didn % 
get sais storm. And then, to crown every- 


bered o 
tinued t 


Liss confidence to me, toe 
keep me posted on the sad de- 
tails. The girl had made her sudden de- 
cision two days out from Rio de esr 
He couldn’t lose sight of her that way. , 
came in, looking like a broken heart. ae 
- Pop,” he all but wailed, “she ht 
have me. She thinks too much of her work 
ever to give it up for marriage anyhow. 
Oh—she said she was sorry—I’d helped hers. 
with so much information. She hoped she 
hadn’t done anything to help me make such 
a mistake. 
“God knows she hasn't. Aa 
if I understand why. She’s the first girl 1 
ever met I couldn’t make like me at all. 
I—I—” He broke off. Then he quashed. : 
up the little hope I was raising ee now — 
he’d forget her as fast as he could. . i 
“ Damned if I'll quit yet. ‘Faint heart in 
never won fair lady.” But he didn’t look 
what you could call hopeful about it. He 
certainly took it hard. Of course he kept 
pretty well out of her way until we were 
riding at quarter speed right into one of 
the most beautiful bays of the world. 
I saw a little motor boat shoot out from i. 
shore a mile away. In a moment I noticed “ 
that the skipper, with nothing to do but 
wait while the pilot ran things, had a glass : 
on the launch. There was nothing for me | 
to do for another half hour. I started for x 
the bridge, just to get a little share of 1] 
old man’s joy in seeing his daughter again. 
I was wondering how much he had noticed 
of Jerry’s recent actions, whether he would “ 
have anything to say about them. a, 
And here came Jerry from somewhere. *" 
He had his eye fixed on a certain lifeboat— . 
the one to starboard at the extreme after — he 
end of the forward deck house. He almost : 
ran into me. 2 “ 
“‘ Pop,” he paused to mutter, “ Tve tried 
everything else. I’ve missed the one bet 
that—that she needed.” 
There was a wild determination about’ ties 
whisper. Helooked almost eign: : — . 


Xe 


—-A18 a 


heard it. 


steps higher. 
-that—alone. 


George! 
5 glass; but I reckon she knows I’m looking.” 


ce 
- “Caveman stuff!” he 


Of course the wheelhouse was only three 
The old man was on top of 


-“ She’s coming!” he yelled down to me 
and to Jerry. I don’t think Jerry even 
He went right on. 
~ “Come up here, you can see her—by 
She waved to me. She hasn’t a 


- The old man didn’t take his eyes from his 


telescope to see whether we came or not. 


Half way up the ladder, I got a nervous 
feeling about Jerry—a notion that he was 
looking a bit too wild. I peered aft, over 
the ladder’s rail. 

All the passengers were below that deck, 
but one. I had already guessed Miss Web- 
ster was there, on top, taking in all the 


‘beauties of the scene—and notes on them. 
She was in a corner. 
that corner, and tiptoeing to keep her from 
a chance to dodge him until he was right 


Jerry was headed for 


up to her. 

I decided I’d better get after him. He 
had plumb forgotten he was an officer on 
that ship, and she a passenger, and the 
deuce of a mess he could make with any 
rough stuff. I would have called to him, 
but I hoped to keep the skipper from no- 


 ticing. 


But I guess Jerry’s nerve half failed him 
at the last moment. 
dead when she looked up. He didn’t rush 
right in and grab her. I paused, too, duck- 
ing behind a ventilator. If it was going to 
be a tame little last effort at a proposal, J 
didn’t want to mix in. 

Jerry took another hitch on his courage. 


As nearly as one could judge from the back 


of his head, he must have been looking her 


in the eye as if he intended to hypnotize 


her. I was only ten feet away, and I heard 
the way he got off— _ 
‘“¢ Susan Webster, I love you. You don’t 


know what that means—you don’t know 


what love means—you don’t know me. I’m 


iy going to teach you. I don’t believe you ever 
let a man kiss you in your life. 


9 s 
I’m going 


to kiss you without letting. Um—”’ 


\ 


| flune over his | 
- shoulder, -as he hurried off down the hurri- 
cane deck toward that midship lifeboat. 


od of teaching her. 


Anyhow, he stopped 


them from my hiding cies “amelpoeaa Wie 
fully. It was that look on her face which | 
kept me just a second too long about butting 
into the scene. She was more scared than 
Jerry could possibly warrant. 

He might possibly carry out his threat to 
kiss her. More likely, he would get a tight 
hold on her and let her realize how help-- 
less she was in his big paws and—well, it 
struck me right then that, if the girl had 
it in her to love any one, Jerry wasn’t so 
far wrong in his last thought as to the meth- 
Whatever heart nature 
had given her was cased up in a regular 
armor-plate of conceit. And about two min- 
utes in Jerry’s husky arms might crush that 
armor all up and have her realizing what 
nice big arms they were, and that even a 
kiss which was meant as a betrothal needn't 
be the saddest thing in the world. 

I guess I was wrong about it. But some- 
anne in her look gave me the notion she 
was taking her lesson before it was given— 
that she had a flicker of longing to see what 
his love was going to be like. That notion 
held me in check for another pair of seconds. 


- When she started to duck under the rope 


where the rail opened for the lifeboat, I 
thought she meant, “ Catch me first,” even 
if her lips did seem to frame the words: 

“You are a brute, after all.” 

Anyhow, she didn’t yell for help. I be- 
lieve now she was scared out of her voice. 

The next second J yelled. She was back- 
ing away from him. She was backing to the 
sheer edge of the deck. She backed right 


off it flinging out her arms in a wild effort to 


catch her balance, and sailing into space. 

I had previously remarked that the ap- 
proaching motorboat was a fast hydroplane, 
which Senhor Cassem had probably pur- 
chased in the States and brought down for 
a tender. I think my yell, intended to warn 
Miss Webster, crossed the words of the cap- 
tain in the eighty feet of deck between him | 
and us— 

‘Lower the accommodation ladder for 
them, Mr.—”’ He would have given the 
order to Jerry. 


behind him. And he saw the rest and heard _ 


It was right then he made © : 
the discovery that we were not on the bridge _ 


rail before ihe ee aes have ne the water 
3 oe I got to it in time to see the splash 
behind her. How many times she had 
___ tured over in falling, I don’t know. She 
had chanced to strike the surface exactly 

head-first or foot-first, and she went deep. 

_ Jerry, perceiving that the second between 

her start down and his meant several: feet 

between their positions in the water, bent 
his hands and body to throw himself to- 
-. ward the spot where she had sunk. 

That made his dive too shallow. From 
away up there, I saw him pass clear over 
her. I don’t think he could see her. She 
was wearing a dark suit. He began swim- 
ming about under water. He was going 
deeper as the ship carried me to an angle 
where I couldn’t see him any more. 

Of course the captain had telegraphed the 
order to stop the engines. The two had 
gone down so far aft that he dared not 
have them reversed. The propellers might 
hit both of them on the head. 

I threw a lifebelt overboard. It seemed 
quite needless. If ever a man were capable 
of taking care of two or three drowning wo- 
men of Miss Webster’s size, Jerry Grace 
could do it. Three other lifebelts hit the 
water as mine did. I came as nearly jump- 
ing down the ladder to the lower deck amid- 
ship as I have ever done, and raced through 
the after-deckhouse. I reached a cross pas- 
sage, dashed to its open end and peered 
‘down. 

Neither of the two was in sight. I felt 
suddenly sick. Suppose there were sharks! 
Suppose— 

I quit supposing and went overboard to 
find out. It was a foolish thing for me to 
do. I am only a fairish swimmer. I would 
but complicate things for a rescue like that. 
It. was doubly foolish because I neglected 
to consider how near the propeller was un- 


till I banged the tip of a blade with my 


head. Don’t tell me stars can’t shine under 
water. Isawamillion. It was all I did see. 
_ When I got to the surface I was just fit 
: ‘to. keep myself there until some one should 
— sages and pull me out—if he came 


: ie me unconscious. 
all about what I had come for. 
the bow of the motorboat shot around, the 


2 crack on ‘the skull haa a ) oe 
Thad forgotten ay 
“And, when 


stern in a.jwide circle, to miss the propel er 
blades I had forgotten before, I saw it on y 
as my hope of prolonged life. I didn’t real- 
ize that I was clinging to another propelle 
blade until it was jarred almost Be my 
grasp. | 
Right beside me, Jerry Goce 3 head 
leaped out of the water. He stared a sec- 
ond at me, spouted spray like a whale, and 
went. down again. Somebody stuck a boat- 
hook at me, as the motorboat swept in close. 
I grabbed the hook and clung to it. That 
was all I did for Jerry Grace or Miss Susan | 
Webster. Senhor Cassem and a dusky na- 
tive dragged me onto the launch. © 
“Here she is—take her,” I heard a voice 
in the water under the launch’ s rail. “ Don’t 
stop for me. I think she’s hurt, Rush _ 
her ashore to a hospital. Ill get. up 
ladder.”’ Jerry never had any faith in. our 
ship’s doctor. Oe 
I managed to raise my head to see 2 hin . 
swimming off: Senhor Cassem was exami 
ing the girl’s limp form. Helen Waite was 
helping him. 
“ Not hurt—drowned.z Her voice "was 
soothing in its expert efficiency. a (Wea can 
save her.” 
They got her ee down. Helen pe 
the regular pump-handle movements of the 
arms to empty the lungs and start breat 
ing. The stern of the ship drifted past us. 
“‘ She’s coming to already,” I heard Hel- 
en say. And she turned around and looked 
over the water. , 
I looked where she did. Jerry ey a 
a hand on the bottom rung of the ladder. 
It had meant a swim of four or five hun- 
dred feet to make it. He tried to pull him- 
self up. To my astonishment, he cleognes : 
back. He made another try. ue 
“Good Heaven!” Helen screamed. | “ His ‘ 
arm’s broken!’ ana 
I recalled the bump I had felt. as i 
clung to the propeller. Jerry had hit ae 
too. He had been in a hurry to reach © 
the surface and had struck it harder than _ 
I did. And now—he didn’t come up after ie 
the second failure to make the tee Rig nk 


c We t ny Pia abe Sayre < aoa oon a 
Lag Lend y £ z crate Call oak 
Bie Wren od 


"eles was over the side of aS nae! a £ his y ] 
came up, ne Baie ne 


‘ : while she spoke. In four seconds there were 
 ithree more men in the water, from the side 


of the ship. One of the boats was swing- 


ing out on its davits. But Helen beat them 


all to the spot where Jerry had last shown. 


_ I don’t pretend that she was another An- 
-nette Kellerman; but I’d have to see 
‘Annette swim in real water, without the 
aid of a movie operator speeding the reel, 


and with a heavy linen skirt and a coat on, 


‘before I’d admit that she could have led the 
Skipper’s daughter to the point just after 
the ladder of the Barbara Frietchie. 

But that was the trouble—the point. 


| Jerry had made hard work of finding Miss’ 


Webster, though he started not twenty-five 
feet from her splash. Helen Waite had four 
hundred feet to cover. She dived—came 
up—dived again. 

The realization came to me that none on 
earth could tell just where Jerry had gone 
down. Nothing is more nearly impossible 
than locating a spot in water amid objects 
dike the ship and the launch, drifting on 
their own momentum. We had lost Jerry. 
- Down the girl went, and down again. The 
- men were diving, too—two others after the 

first three. But the girl stayed under long- 
est and stayed up for the shortest breathing 
spells of them all. 

Afraid to start the engine, we pushed 
the launch in nearer with oars. The ship’s 
boat got in with us. Helen was giving out. 
‘Her face came up white to the surface; 
she coughed great gulps of salt water. Her 
father’s faith in her prowess as a swimmer 
could stand it no longer. He ordered her 
to stop. Then he took the long header, 
clear from the bridge, to stop her. 

- Two of the first three men over had 
given up and were clinging to the gunwale 
of the boat. Helen lay still on her back, 
breathing weakly and fast, raising her head 
now and then just enough to note the ap- 
proach of her father, swimming heavily 
from where he had come to the surface. 
She waited until he was almost upon her. 
- With a quick flip of her lithe but almost 
exhausted body she was face down again 
and driving herself straight for the bottom 
of the bay. The old man sank from view, 
too; but he carried the too buoyant flesh 


ten her. . 


_ship’s boat reached it first. 


went white with anxiety. ae ee 

We watched—those of us sill on. ae i 
launch, the men in the water. We peered 
down into the murky green. The two latest — 
and freshest of the divers went down and 
came up, blowing and blown. : 

A little ripple of bubbles rose to the 
surface, a few yards from where we were all 
looking. . 

Quick as a flash one of the men who had 
come down with the boat plunged at the 
bubbles. He was my jolly boatswain. He 
came up—his face drawn, coughing, adding 
tears to the sea water streaming down his 
cheeks. 

““T—TI can’t get down far enough,” he ~ 
gasped. : 

“Look! What’s that?” 

I turned with a start. It was Miss Web- 
ster who had spoken. We had all forgot- 
She pointed a water-shriveled 
finger. 

_ We paddled, rowed, swam— 

It was Helen’s head—the back of it. The 


was quite unconscious. 
hold of her, lifted. 


A sailor’s arms got 


“God!” he gasped at her slate 
Then— 

“‘ She’s got him—his body!” said some- 
body. And she had. 


Yes, of course we all survived the thing. 
Helen was not a great deal longer in com- 
ing around than the other woman had been. 
And she was sitting up and urging every- 
body to work a little longer before we got 
Jerry to show signs of life. The ship’s doc- 
tor set his arm for him, whether he liked it 
or not. 

He was the only one who was not about 
by the following day. Helen and I were 
about him most of it. I realized what a 
grip the lad had got on me. 

Helen left the room for something. Jerry 
looked up at me. He looked worried. If 
he hadn’t just got over being so near dead 
I should have figured he ought to be wor- 
ried. 

“Gosh! Pop, what kind of a mess am 
I in, anyhow?” he finally asked me. — 
‘* Here I’ve scared one nice girl who would _ 


Of course she | 


1 € me a bit now, hecatse: os the sort 
that. would do that for anybody, just as 
_ she nearly drowned herself to fish me up. 

-I-I guess I'd better have stuck to her 
right through.” 

“ But—have you found out how Miss 

Webster feels about it?” 

“Tl haven’t,” I snapped at him. ‘‘ Here’s 
a note she sent in while you were having 
that. last nap. Maybe that will tell you. 

_ Shall I open it for you?” 
He took it eagerly—confound him! 

Holding it up with-his one good hand, he 

_ read it once. Then he read it again. His 
_ hand shook. | 
“ Read it,” he croaked at me suddenly. 
I hesitated an instant, then took it. I 
read: 


Mr. Jere. Grace, Seconp Mate, THE Bar-- 

BARA FRIETCHIE. _ 

Dear Sir: 

After due consideration of the unfortunate 
publicity which might accrue to me, as well 
as the fact that you saved me, at considerable 
pains and injury to yourself, from the death 
to which you so nearly drove me, I have de- 
cided to refrain from prosecuting you. Of 
course I am assuming that you will not be 
quite foolish enough to attempt to claim any 
reward which may be customary in cases 

' where the circumstances are different. 

Lam further moved to leniency by the fear 
that I made possible your mistake as to our 
relative positions by my mistaken interest in 
your welfare. I realize, and hope you will 
come to see, that my mistake consisted in 
confusing a retentive memory with real in- 
tellectuality. I trust you will continue your 

usefulness in the sphere for which nature 
made you. No one capable of really higher 
things would imagine that every woman must 
inevitably fall victim to the charms of a uni- 
form of good fit on a sturdy figure. 

No answer to this will be necessary. I hope 
and believe you will be satisfied to consider 
the incident closed. And, thanking you for 


U dee 
“GHOST 


ae own eee mati a ee of yo 
class, I remain, oni 


in any minute. 


_by Hamilton Thompson, a strange tale of the sea, will be. 
our Novelette next week. 


Very tects, 


v What do you think of it, op?” Je 
asked me finally. Sneek 
sy think it’s a Laie! ss ‘didn't 


Aeticn of hese oa ve falling ree 
certainly in a class all by i pope 


million miles. And for laty en: | 
I was so sure I was the loveliest oy iu 


one woman who was sane ee ne) ae te. 
as if she wanted me. But tell me this, ma: 
—te]ll me this! Where am I going to find 
anybody in my class to marry?” 
“ Are you sure that’s what ailed you? 
IT insisted. 
“Oh, I'll say I am,” he groaned. og YP 
say so. But—the question! Where will 
find another—” oy 
‘¢ Sh-h!”? T warned. “ She’s liable to come 
Of course she didn’t. see 
what started Miss Webster off as a higk 
diver, and there is a month of your ristory 
she doesn’t know. And if you never te 
her, I won’t. She thinks you made a he soa 
rescue. And, in her poor ignorance, she” 
shares that fool notion of yours ‘that you | 
the loveliest thing on earth.” 
And she came; and I went. 
while : came back. 


| Me 


wised up now. I’m ars the eve ie ; 
—I’m the luckiest darned lunatic in the 
world.” ra 


es 
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Charles Alden ss Bae 
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Author of “Riddle Gawne,” “ Beau Rand,” etc. 


CHAPIER XVI. 


‘ PUASH.4T!”? 


yN the silvery moon radiance the faces 
of the men in the group that had fol- 
lowed Campan out were clearly out- 
lined. All were silent, tense, expectant. 
_ Campan had talked much, had boasted, had 
threatened. But at this minute he was 
exhibiting a hardihood and courage that 
none had dared to show since the warning 
had been posted. And in the crowd that 
surrounded Campan were many who might 
in justice have been identified as the ‘“ one 
other” mentioned by Lannon. There was 
a certain awe in the eyes of these guilty 
‘ones, a wondering admiration of Campan. 

Campan had heard of the posted warn- 
ing before entering town. One among the 
men who watched him now had carried 
word to him. And, knowing Lannon’s repu- 
tation, Campan had come; had entered 
town in violation of the warning; had come 
armed. 

Campan laughed loudly, raised his right 
hand to sweep the cartridges from the little 
shelf below the bulletin board. There the 
hand stopped, still raised, poised, the fin- 
gers spread. From a point in the street, 
penetrating the tense silence, came a voice, 
sharp, cold, full of a strange menace: 

“ Campan!”’ 

As though they were puppets moved by 


“name. 


the power of a master hand the men in the 
crowd faced the street. Confronting them, 
his legs asprawl, the upper part of his 
body leaning forward a little, was Lannon. 
While the men and Campan had been giv- 
ing their entire attention to the bulletin 
board, Lannon had left his position at the 
side of the building. As he now stood the 
crowd was in front of him; the front of 
the post office forming a background which 
outlined them clearly. 

Concertedly, staring at Lannon, the men 
around Campan began to move away from 
him. As they moved they raised their 
hands, thus mutely advertising the peace- 
ableness of their intentions. Strange it was 
how swiftly they opened a clear space 
around Campan. 

Campan had not changed position. He 
still stood, facing the bulletin board, his 
right hand raised. There had been no mis- 
taking the voice which had uttered his 
Campan knew Lannon stood behind 
him. 

‘“‘ Campan, I reckon you’ve read that no- 
tice or you wouldn’t be wanting to tear it 
down. You’re heeled; you know what I 
told you that night at Benson’s. I’m go- 
ing to deliver one of my commandments! 
Turn around!” 

Slowly Campan turned, his right hand 
still raised. He moved jerkily, as though 


forcing his reluctant muscles to function; 
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cs nae from your gun!” 

| -Campan’ s hand slowly gee eadieck It 
-. paused imperceptibly as it reached the butt 
_ of the weapon at his hip, and Lannon’s arms 
moved upward a little, in significant prepa- 
ration. But Campan’s hand _ continued 
downward until his hand swung at his side 
below the butt of the gun. 

There was a silence while one might 
have drawn a full breath. Then Lannon 
spoke shortly: 

“¢ Flash tt!” 

Campan’s hand leaped upward; his gun 
seemed to spring to meet his eager fingers. 
Incredibly swift was the movement, amaz- 
ingly sure Campan’s grasp on the handle 
of the gun. Yet while the muzzle was still 
in the holster a lancelike streak of fire dart- 
ed from Lannon’s left hip and ended at 
Campan’s right wrist, while a second lance 


flame, seeming simultaneous with the other, 


leaped from Lannon’s right hip and ap- 


peared to touch Campan’s head. Campan 


reeled, spun around and fell in a heap 
against the wall of the building, almost 
under the bulletin board. His gun had 
dropped from his hand; it now lay in the 
dust of the street, eee brightly 1 in the 
moonlight. 

Campan was not unconscious. While 
Lannon and the crowd watched him he 
twisted around, sat up, lifted his left hand 
to his left cheek and held it there, groaning, 
cursing. His right hand hung limply at 
his side. 

Lannon’s two guns were still in his hands. 
He stood as when he had faced Campan, 
his legs slightly asprawl, his body bent 
forward a little, from the hips. 

“Tm looking for the one other I men- 
tioned in that notice,” he said. “If he’s 
in this crowd I’m inviting him to go for his 
gun! ”? 
mt The mysterious personage Lannon had 
called upon did not appear; none of the 
_ raised hands moved downward. Lannon’s 
smile was cold and mirthless. 

_ “Well, modesty will keep that other 


b: hat and | down—sowly keeping it. 


‘ ee dlicioe: he S creased cathe deep, a ne 


I don’t want him to bleed to death.” 

For an instant he stood. No man moved ; 
or spoke. Then he sheathed his guns and 
walked down the street toward the hotel, 
not even looking back toward the awed 
group in front of the post office. => 

A few minutes later Lannon was ‘Jead- 
ing Polestar out of the stable behind the 
hotel. Between two buildings, after he had 
mounted, he saw some men leading Campan 
down the street, and he smiled as Campan’s 
curses reached bie ears. He rode Polestar 
eastward over the plains, following a faint 
trail that he knew well. Half an hour later 
he was dismounting at the gate of paaminael 
corral. 

- Benson was glad to see him. Aye 
“You old son-of-a-gun!” he exclaimed : 
as he stepped out on the gallery and scru- 
tinized Lannon in the light that streamed 
out of the open door. “ You’ve sure got — 
this country stirred up with that notice you — 
stuck up on the post office. There’s a heap 
of guys goin’ straight in this basin who 
used to think it was a joke to rustle cattle! 
Lannon, your law is the best law that’s 
struck these parts in five years!” 

‘“ Benson, this basin will stand a lot. of 
cleaning up.” 

‘“‘ Sure; you talk straight there. ae ahs 
only law that will put the fear of Gawd 
in the hearts of them damned rustlers is 
the sort of law you stood on end on that 
shelf on the bulletin board! Lannon, there’ 
talk among the honest owners of priest 
a bunch of regulators to get behind you! 
You’ve sure took right a-hold!” 

“Tl be glad to have help, Benson, but 
I’m leaving that decision to the honest men 


ae 


in the basin. Have you seen Ellen Bos: 
worth?” i 
“She rode in about jon ‘Tinea ra 


Mother Benson put her to bed. She was 
trembly an’ scared. She didn’t have much | 
to say, but me an’ mother sort of sus- : 
picioned somethin’ had happened to her he 
You don’t reckon to know what it was?” 
‘“‘T haven’t talked to Ellen lately,” ev. Peat 8 | 
ed Lannon. “I was riding the west trail 
yesterday and saw her ahead of me. When © 


Bae. 3 A ad oy Oe, Mu ~y,* Pahl EE A 
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said. 


: bt 


pak Bot to that flat es just esis Be town 


- I met Gloria Stowe. 


ridden over here.” 


“ She’s lost her hat, I omy " vai Ben: 
gon. ‘ She wasn’t wearin’ any.” | 

MET found her hat, Benson; that’s what 
brought me here. Picked it up on the trail. 
_ In my slicker. I reckon I’ll stay here over- 


ie night and give it to her in the morning.” 


> “Sure; we'll be mighty glad to have 
you, Lannon. You just wait a minute till 
_ I get on my boots an’ I'll help you put your 
Ve horse away.” - 
‘Lannon was aware of Benson’s suspicious 
_ glances while they stood for an instant on 
the gallery, talking; and later when they 
went into the house Benson’s eyes seemed to 
be probing for information. Before going to 
_ bed Benson smiled knowingly at his guest. 
_ “ Mighty interestin’ gal, Lannon. Well, 


‘I don’t reckon I blame you for wantin’ to 


ay os around an’ give her the hat yourself. : 

_ Shortly after dawn the next morning Lan- 

hon was coming out of the stable after feed- 
ing and watering Polestar and Silver, when 
he saw Ellen Bosworth, hatless, Senttine 
near the little stream of water that spanned 

the corral. She saw him as he looked to- 

ward her, and came toward him, smiling. 
oe Rensih told me you were here,” she 
~“ He said you had found my hat, 
that you had seen me riding ahead of you, 
and that you met Gloria Stowe.” 

- “Benson is accurate as well as prompt, 

_ Miss Bosworth. I did all of the things 
_hesaid I did. I have your hat in my slicker. 
Except that it may be crumpled a little 

it seems to be in good shape.” 

- “JT suppose you — you talked with 
Gloria?” she asked with a sharp glance at 

ACA, 

- “ Asa matter of fact, I rode to town with 
her.” He smiled at her, seeing her agita- 
tion. ‘‘ She told me about your adventure 
with Clearwater. If you don’t mind telling 

_ me TI should like to hear what happened.” 
She told him. 

‘Tm glad you haven’t told anybody but 
Gloria Stowe,’ he said when she finished. 
“You see, Clearwater carried the joke too 
Far. In fact, he overacted.” 

“What de you mean?” she demanded, 
her face flushing. | 


Gloria said Ellen had ~ 


¥ ye 
after you got away from him, sails he told : 
me that he had possibly scared you more > 
than he intended. But he had been afraid — 
that if he seemed half-hearted about it 
you'd have a suspicion that he was only pre- 
tending to be afraid you would escape.” 


‘“‘Lannon, he tried to kill me! He shot 
at me!” 
‘““T know it. I was right behind you.” 


“Why, he might have hit me! I might ° 
have fallen from my horse. I was so scared 
it is a wonder I didn’t! lLannon, that 
doesn’t sound like the truth to me!” 

‘Possibly not,” said Lannon calmly. 


“As I say, Clearwater overacted. But he — 


had to make it strong. For if he hadn’t 
been convincing, and you had mentioned 
it to somebody, Campan would make Sg 
work of him.” 

‘“ But people will know now that Clear. . 
water is a rustler, for I shall tell them he 
is. Won't that be just as sean fot 
him?” 

“T think not, Miss Bosworth; ae you 
must not talk about what happened: Lhave 
told Gloria Stowe not to talk, and this morn- 
ing I am going to ride over to tell your 
father about the incident and to suggest 
that he add his advice to mine.” 

She seemed relieved. ,‘‘ Well, I’m glad 
you are going; I'll be delighted to have 
company. I don’t mind telling you that, 
pretending or not, Clearwater seemed to me 
to be very much in earnest.” 

After breakfast they rode west at a slow 
lope. They crossed the big level that en- 
circled Benson’s ranch, followed a sinuous 
and broken trail through some hills, and 
finally reached the ridge on which Ellen had 
been riding the day before when she had 
met Gloria Stowe. 

- “ Then Clearwater didn’t follow me very 
far after I got out of that basin just this 
side of the big mesa?” asked Ellen. 

“That’s as far as he followed you. I 
caught him there.” 


_ Twice as they rode she glanced covertly 


at him before she asked a question that had 
been disturbing her: a 
- “ Do you find Gloria Stowe interesting?” 


gh iter 3 “voice, ate a 
- stran e tipationce. Waeitated her, She had 
found Gloria interesting in that the girl 
ee represented the crudeness and the elemental 
sturdiness of the West; she could not un- 
derstand how a man who had spent five 
_ years in the society of Eastern women could 
be attracted by a girl like Gloria. She was 
surprised and disappointed and slightly in- 
dignant when his face now turned red. 
_ “ As both, I think, Miss Bosworth,” an- 
swered Lannon. 

She laughed, but only to conceal her dis- 
appointment. She felt vaguely uneasy and 
resentful. The feeling was indescribably 
subtle; she had never felt it before, but 
it was curiously like a sensation that had 
once oppressed her when as a girl a boy 
friend had selected her chum instead of 
herself as the recipient of some slight favor. 
The feeling wasn’t injured vanity; it wasn’t 
consciousness of neglect. It was jealousy! 

Strange that she should admit it. She 
had never been jealous of any woman; and 
among her Eastern friends had been some 
worthy and capable strategist in the war- 
fare for manly attention. She had laughed 
at them for thinking she was interested in 
the men they had selected as their victims. 

Could she now admit that she was jealous 
of this Western girl? Was the feeling jeal- 
ousy, after all? She glanced at Lannon 
and was conscious of a queer breathlessness. 

-Lannon was desirable! He was worth any 
girl’s serious consideration. And she had 
felt the lure of him from the first. That 
was what had made her conceive the idea 
of adventuring with him. She had meant 
merely to play with him; now she found 
herself resenting his admission that he was 
interested in another girl. Gloria Stowe was 
to be her rival! 

“She is interesting, I suppose,” Ellen 
conceded. ‘“ As an untutored child of the 
desert she is diverting. As a type, that is. 

| As an individual she is rather impossible, 
; don’t you think?” 

_ “ Raw gold, Miss Bosworth,” he said with 
a quick glance at her. 

_ “Tn dire need of polishing,” she laughed. 
_ “Our prospector is enthusiastic! 


cee ie rhe. eas away, to discover the jewel 
are: hidden beneath!” : 


unconscious of the enthusiasm of the pros- 


He has. 


He smiled. “TI think the epee is quite Pe 


pector,” he replied, thinking of the lash of 
Gloria’s quirt and still feeling the sting of 
it on his cheek. “ Or she at least considers 
his enthusiasm misdirected.” He et 
Gloria had misinterpreted his advances. a 
“ Rejected!” declared Ellen. ~“ And noe : 
the poor prospector must seek other jewels 
in the rough!” 
Somehow, to Lannon, this conversation: 
seemed a sadvilege: here was the vivid 
contrast of two entirely different personali-— 
ties before him: Gloria earnest, determined- — . 
ly guarding her graces, considering the rela- ne 
tions between man and woman to be a seri- | 
ous understanding, not to be lightly talked 
of, trying in the face of discouragement to : 
defend her chastity and to force men to 
acknowledge it; Ellen Bosworth, volatile, 
capricious, with a blasé attitude toward life 
and with the contempt of the sophisticated 
for its meaning. es 
“ Don’t waste your sympathy ae poor cx 
prospector, Miss Bosworth,” he returned. — 
“Tf he was rejected he deserved tobe = 
After that Ellen said no more about 
Gloria. She rode in silence for several 
miles, her forehead thoughtfully wrinkled 
as she studied the stern profile of the man 
who rode beside her. And long before they 
reached the Lazy J ranch-house she had 
become convinced that never had she seen | 
a man who had impressed her as Lannon | 4 
impressed her. She began to feel a strange 
awe of him, and into her heart crept a nee C 
spect that she had never felt for any man. 
She divined that for him life was a serious : 
business, that he thought in terms of iron 
and force, while her own mental channel _ 
had run pleasantly, following the gossamer 
thread of ease. Suh 


CHAPTER XVII. 
CHAVIS IS AVENGED. 


N his way back to the Bosque Grand, 

after seeing Ellen home and having 
| a short talk with Bosworth, who ex- _ 
pressed himself as being perfectly satisfied 


; About it. 


Ss to det ee na shee ata panies the fm 
_ rustlers, Lannon stopped at the Star to see 


‘ Cldarwater. He rode to the front of the 
house, and found Clearwater sitting in a 
_ chair gloomily staring into space. _ 
‘When Lannon rode up Clearwater’s eyes 
_ brightened. He arose, greeted the other, 
and walked to the cd ob the gallery to 
_ glance back toward the corrals. 

_ All of the boys are ridin’ the lower tim- 
Ms ber this mornin’,” he said. ‘‘ Bolton’s here, 
though. Seems e's always got an excuse 
te hane around. Bolton’s with Campan to 
a finish. He’s all bad. All the other men 
are square; but Bolton’s been tryin’ to 
aS spoil Fen”? 
- “¥ reckon I’d be firing Bolton.” 

- “Zannon, I don’t dare to fire him. At 
times when I’ve hinted about it Campan’s 
always looked at me sort of threatenin’ as 
though if I fired Bolton he’d take it as 
- somethin’ personal.” His face reddened, 
his eyes blazed vindictively. ‘‘ Why in hell 
didn’t. you kill the skunk instead of wing- 


in? him an’ bustin’ his face up that way?” 


he demanded. 

“So you’ve heard of that, Clearwater. 
e Who brought word?” : 

_ “ A Cross-in-a-box man who rode by hee 
this mornin’, He said you made a monkey 
of Campan; that you give him his chance, 
an’ didn’t draw till he went for his gun. 
Lordy! Lannon, if I could throw a gun 
that way I’d have cleaned up on this gang 
long ago. But I’m slow; they’ve all got 
me faded, an’ I reckon they know it. I’ve 
got to set quiet an’ take what’s comin’ to 
me. I don’t dast to whimper.” 

“You met, Barkwell?” 

“Tn Salt Cafion—like you told me. Him 


an’ the other boys was waitin’ for you. 


_ They didn’t find the cache nor no more 
_ hooftracks. I didn’t tell ’em where to find 
_ the cache, because you didn’t say anything 
e An’ findin’ the cache right now 
- wouldn’t do a heap of good. There’s no 
cattle there, an’ mebbe only one or two of 
.)) the gane.”” 

“Where does Campan hang out when he 
isn’t at the cache?” 

““ Sometimes at Pardo, as I told you yes- 


_ terday. But most of the time he just dis- 


appears an’ no one knows where he is. I 


till ry wants ee show 


gone a while, an’ then he’ll show up, nc 
sayin’ where he’ s been.” 


Clearwater again glanced yen comand : 


the corral and the stable, then whispered 
to Lannon excitedly, eagerly: oo 
“Lannon, mebbe you don’t know it, but 


you’ve throwed a scare into the guys which 


have been mixed up in this stealin’, De-- 
vake an’ Tulerosa an’ Lally an’ 
was here last night, grumblin’ an’ cussin’. 
They’re sore as hell outside. But they 
can’t fool me; they’re scared, too. There 
is three or four of the gang that’s uilreeely 
pulled their freight out of the valley, sayin’ 
they didn’t want no truck with you. 
of them was here the other day; when 
Ellen Bosworth was hidin’ in the house. 

‘““'There’s more boys—fellers from the 
ranches around the valley:+ which was in 
the gang for the hell of it an’ for the little 
extra money they got out of it. 

““ They wasn’t bad, you understand; dey 
just thought it was a hell of a hig joke 
to steal from the Eastern owners. Well, 


them kind of boys broke off with Campan 
Cam-. 
ne has threatened ’em, but they laff at him | 


right after you put up that notice. 


an’ tell him that Lannion Il ‘get him if he 
don’t drag it. 

“There ain’t no joke in stealin’ when 
there’s a chance of ’em runnin’ into you. 
They ain’t takin’ no chances. Right now 


Campan’s gang is pretty slim. There’s 


about three or four scum from around Par- 
do still stickin’, an’ Devake an’ Lally an’ 
Bannack an’ Tulerosa an’ Bolton. 
get Campan an’ Devake an’ Lally an’ Tule- 
rosa, an’ the rest of the gang will come 
around an’ eat out of your hand.’’ 


He again glanced at the stable and the 


corral. “ Bolton’s comin’ now,” he said 
nervously. ‘I reckon he’s seen you an’ 
is comin’ a snoopin’! Lannon, you’d better 
go. If anything turns up I'll let you 
know.” 

But Lannon did not go immediately. He 
lingered until Bolton came around the cor- 
ner of the house, greeted him cordially, 
took note of his appearance. Realizing 
that as one of Campan’s men Bolton would 


be suspicious of his visit to Clearwater, he — 
€. : Mees: ot i a } 


Bannack. 


Some. 


You 


ec SA at Nha a ik Ee 
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- Ellen Bosworth was there. 
. cited over something and afraid to ride 
~ home alone. 

was that she was afraid of, but I suspect 


looked at Clearwater. 
dened, though he did not look at Bolton. 


reckon,” suggested Lannon lightly. 


Hy up with the rustlers,” said Yates. 
-a big mouth, but I never thought he had 


orning I ede over to Benson’s. 
She was ex- 


She wouldn’t tell me what it 


some one had bothered her on the ride to 


_ town. She told me she had stopped there. 
Do you know anything about it?” 


Lannon saw Bolton’s eyes quicken as he 
Clearwater red- 


‘“‘ Ellen was all right when she left here, 
Lannon,” said Clearwater. 

‘“‘ Her imagination was bothering her, I 
ce Any- 
way, I took her home.” He looked at 
Bolton. The latter was smiling with slight 


cynicism or disinterest, and his lips were — 


curving crookedly at the corners. 
_Lannon tried to solve the mystery of 


- Bolton’s smile as he rode off. Ellen had told 


him of Bolton’s part in the affair, and he 
knew that Bolton must be wondering why 
Ellen had not talked. But even if Lan- 
non’s words thad left Bolton suspicious, 
the man could have no knowledge of the 
secret understanding between Clearwater 
and himself, 


| It was late afternoon when Lannon rode 
to the Bosque Grand corral gates and dis- 


mounted. He went to the ranch-house and 
discovered that the Bozzam City doctor had 
left only an hour before, after deciding that 


_ Ed Lane would “ pull through.” 


Yates, Barkwell and Perrin were in the 
room with Lane, and they followed Lannon 
out upon the gallery after he had looked at 
the wounded man. : 

‘“‘ Barkwell,” said Lannon, 


Salt Cafion, 
because I had business in town last night.” 

“The doctor was sayin’,” returned Bark- 
well, grinning and exchanging glances with 
Yates and Perrin. ‘ Accordin’ to the doc’s 
story, your business wasn’t none secret. 


The doc set Throne’s nose, which was bruk 
_ bad, an’ patched up Campan’s mug an’ 
busted wrist. 

a was oa enough for one night. . 


Gentlemen, I reckon that 


risky.” 


: “ Clearwater — 
told me you discovered nothing more in 
I sent Clearwater to meet you. 


“eq didn’t think Winane oe aet ated: 
“« He's” or 


nerve enough to throw in on anything : 


Lannon’s face reddened a little; Yates 
noticed it and stared at him. ah 

“The doc says he heard Throne was 
runnin’ down some woman,’ said Perrin. 
‘Glory Stowe, most likely. Thet thar ga 
is squar’, an’ yet thar’s coyotes in the val-. 
ley which keep botherin’ her, thinkin’ thet _ 
she’s like their own damned thoughts. Boss, . 
ef you busted Throne’s ugly mug for talk 
in’ about Glory Stowe I want to Bape. 
hands with you.” 

Lannon silently reached out a aed | to 
Perrin, while Yates turned his head to hide. : 
a smile. Bud 

“Thet gal thinks a hell of a lot of ‘you, 
boss!” went on Perrin, unaware of Lan- a 
non’s red face or of Yates’ s frown. « fyEhet . 
night Campan shot you I found her ouside — 
of Benson’s cryin’ like blazes. She was a — 
heap: Sorry she’d acted the way she did, Te 
reckon, an’— But it seems like I told dere : 
thet once before, didn’t I?” Dre nna 

“Perrin, «your : did,” replied La : 
“ And if you want to keep the rest of the 
men of Bozzam City from having thei 
faces busted, you can sort of hint to them 
not to talk about Gloria Stowe.” oe 

He gripped Perrin’s hand tightly, the 
dropped it and turned to Yates. 

“Tom,” he said, ‘‘ I’ve got lone 
about the location of Campan’s cache. If | 
there’s enough men here we'll ride over and 
take a look at it.” | | 

“There’s about a dozen of the chee 
hanging around,” returned Yates. ‘“ ee : 
are all yearning to get a chance to get 
square with the guys that put Chavis out 
and drilled Lane like they did.” , ran 

He leaped off the gallery and ran toward . 
the bunk-house. < 

“ Perrin, you’d better. stay here and eae 
care of Lane,” suggested Lannon. PEON a 

“ Boss, I reckon you’re right. ecu! : 
Ed alive is more important than killin’ one 
of them damned rustlers!” roy 

He stood on the porch and watched Apes 
non, Barkwell, Yates and the other men i 
ride away. | ee 


- Riding ahead ae Wate: aoa con- 


"ded to the other what had happened at 
the Star with Ellen Bosworth as the chief 
actor. When Lannon related how he had 


- geen Clearwater shooting at the girl Yates _ 


_ gave him a glance of sharp incredulity. 
 Yates’s verbal comment was reserved for 
_ the end of Lannon’s recital, and then it was 
- amere “ Shucks!”’ 

‘They were riding through Bear Flat be- 
_ fore Yates spoke again. 

_ “Well,” he said then, “come to think 
ef ah, ‘there was ‘always something wrong 
with Lem. He’s always been so damned 
- soft that a man could stick a finger through 
him! So that’s what, eh? Lem’s been a 
- packslider, an’ now he’ S aiming to be good 
again. ‘He sure must have lost his head 
- compiet, to go to shooting at a woman!” 

_ They rode the cafions in silence, alertly 
- scrutinizing every intersecting gorge, peer- 
_ ing into clefts, scanning the shelves and 
: “ledges. But they made rapid progress, so 
ees before dusk they reached the point 
Liisa the floor of the cafion began to take 
an upward trend. 

When they approached close to a sharp 
recess in the cafion wall, where two huge 
- bowlders of red granite xtpod out boldly, 
contrasting with the green-black lava of 
- the floor, Lannon signaled the other men 

to halt, while he rode omwoled alone. 
me tangle of wild brush stretched between 
_ the two red bowlders, the ground sloping 
- upward to melt into the cafon walls at a 
- considerable distance above Lannon’s head. 
. As Lannon rode along the edge of the brush 
he began to think Clearwater had lied to 
_ him, because it seemed there was no break 
7” oop the brush, no opening such as Clear- 
water had mentioned: He reached the red 
_ bowlder on his right as he rode up the 
cafon, and was smiling skeptically as he 
rounded it, expecting to end his quest 
against the rugged walls. 
_ His skepticism vanished when, after 
rounding the bowlder, he found himself 
_ riding into a cleft in the wall of the canon; 
@ passageway about a dozen feet wide 
which ran straight northward, behind the 
‘wild brush, and seemingly under it. He 
- rode on cautiously for perhaps fifty feet; 

then the passageway, which had taken on 


eastward. te halted” Polestar an 
amazed, staring straight ahead. ae 


he appearance ofa a wu 


Before him, basking in the quiet: light, be 
was a cafion of mighty proportions. Its 
smooth, sandy floor was dotted with wild 
growth such as mesquite, yucca, ocatilla, 
cactus, with occasional clumps of manza- 
nita and aspen, The cafon ran east and 
west, at right angles to the main canon, 
and a narrow stream of water trickled down 
a cleft in the north wall, to follow its base 
eastward, down the sloping floor. 3 

The canon was perhaps half a mile long. 

A dark, towering granite wall marked its 
easterly end. The south wall, like the 
north, was longer than the eastern wall, so 
that they resembled the sides of an oblong _ 
box, with the floor as a bottom and the — 
west wall, behind Lannon, as the fourth 
side. 

The massive tunnel through which Lan- 
non had entered was insignificant in com- 
parison with the gigantic size of the place; 
and to pursue the metaphor of the box, it 
was as though the tunnel were a rat hole 
penetrating the base of the western side. 

The cahon was several hundred yards 
wide. A few gaunt, gnarled trees grew out 
of the sandy floor. Down toward the far- 
ther end were bushes, grass. The grass 
was a pale, brilliant green in the dying 
light that seemed stronger here than in the 
main cahon. A few hundred yards from 
where Lannon sat on Polestar were two 
cabins, apparently unoccupied, for no 
smoke came out of them, and Lannon could 
see no horses in the cafion.. 

Lannon rode back the way he had come, 
motioned to Yates and the others, who 
followed him through the tunnel and sat 
for some minutes staring in amazement. 
Still following Lannon, they rode slowly 
forward, coming to a halt near the two 
cabins. Yates, Lannon and Barkwell dis- 
mounted and entered the cabins. They 
were unoccupied, but bore evidence of re- 
cent use. 

They were rectangular in shape, resem- 
bling light sheds. They were constructed 
of saguaro ribs, tied horizontally to up- 
right logs that formed the corners, the 
saguaro ribs bound together with sunflower on 


jul pole ; x 

the roof, which, like thé roof of ‘the oe, 
os ‘was covered with wide, coarse saccaton 
grass plastered with mud. 

Inside were bedding, cooking utensils and 
various odds and ends—bunks, benches, a 
stove, a wooden pail, a rough table, dishes. 
Lannon, Yates and Barkwell emerged, 
climbed upon their horses. 

“T reckon we’d better take a look 
around,” suggested Yates. 

The riders scattered, their horses daritie 
here and there. 

Lannon and Yates halted their mounts a 
few feet from the cabins and watched the 
progress of the riders as the latter searched 
the cafion. A hundred yards or so from 
where Lannon and Yates stood the sandy 
level took a downward sweep, descending 
to some low, brush-crowned hills. A dry 
arroyo gashed a level that reached out from 
the southern wall of the cafion, a fringe of 
manzanita and aspen tracing its sinuous 
course. A rider rode into it, vanished. An- 
other rider topped a ridge about a quarter 
of a mile from Lannon and Yates. He sat 
motionless on his horse for some time, peer- 
ing into some gnarled brush ahead of him 
eastward, toward the cafion end. North of 
the man on the ridge were other riders, 
working their way eastward. 

- “Tt looks as though Campan’s men have 
pulled their freight out of here,” remarked 
Yates. ‘But maybe not. I reckon that 
man on the ridge sees something.” 

As though Yates’s words were a signal, 
the rider on the ridge shouted and waved 
a hand. Instantly three or four of the 
other men moved toward him. One rider 
had almost reached the man on the ridge 
when the latter yelled and plunged out 

_. of the saddle. A puff of white smoke float- 
_ - ed upward out of the brush beyond the 
ridge; the vicious report of a rifle reached 
the ears of Lannon and Yates. 

- Lannon raced Polestar toward the ridge, 
Yates following closely. Other riders had 
reached the spot sooner; several of the men 
: Tice firing into the brush. 


rubbing his left arm and grinning hugely. 

‘“ Creased me, I reckon,” he said to Lan. 
non. ‘“ E saw tee Paine a bead on me 
If I hadn’t flopped when I did I reckon I 
wouldn’t be none active about now.” 

He seemed to bear no resentment toward 
the man who had shot him; it was as i 
the hazarding of one’s life was all a part o: 


the game, and the game a highly humorous. a 


one. 


““T’ve seen ’em before, with Campan an? 


his gang. They’re Pardo men.” A rete 3 : 


interrupted him, rising above the shooting. 
*. teckon 1 made a mistake, gentlemen,’ 


said the rider gravely; ‘“ there’ll only be one i” 


now!” 
Barkwell’s voice rose with a hs, ae 
command. The shooting stopped. Riding — 


to the crest of the ridge, Lannon and Yates 
saw a man standing in the brush at a little _ 
distance. His hands were above hishead. _ 


“* Keep a comin’!” ordered Barkwell. 


The man came forward, toward the ridge, _ 


breasting the brush, keeping his hands high. 
He reached the édve of the tangle and 
stood, sullen, dirty, unkempt, staring with 
truculent eyes at his captors. cae 


At a word from Barkwell, who received 
a significant nod from Yates, a Bosque - 


Grand man slipped out of his saddle and 
took the outlaw’s gun from its holster. 
ran a hand over the man in search of other 
weapons, finding a knife in one of the out- 


law’s boot legs; the rifle had been left in 
the brush. Another Bosque Grand man, _ 
searching the brush, called out that there oe 
was another rifle in the brush. He pitched 
it out and it landed at Barkwell’s feet. — 
More Bosque Grand riders were now aS 


the brush; the voice of one rose: 


“ Here’s his pard, boys; he’s deader than : 


hell!” 


In an arroyo back of the brush were ~ 
found two horses, saddled, bridled. They 
had evidently been hidden there when Lan- 
non had appeared at the mouth of the tun- 
They were led forth and a rider took _ 


nel. 
charge of them. 


The captive had watched sullenly ‘There 


““ There’s two of ’em,” he told Lannon. 


He 


Se shen Tanabe and Yates: eis a : 
- plunging out of the saddle at the first shot — : 
was sitting below the crest of the ridge — 


Lect 


Grand men. The captive sensed it, and a 
: a pale, sneering smile distorted his face: 


none the best of it,” he said. ‘It was me 
an’ Bill thet drilled two of yore men night 
before last. Chavis an’ Lane, their names 
was.’ ee e 

No one told the man that aie would 
; live; the faces of the men in the group 
around the outlaw were notably without 
ee except for certain grim lines 
_ around their lips. 

| ihe: outlaw laughed. “ Ah, hell, don’t 
look so down in the mouth!” he jeered. 
mu act like a bunch of damned hypo- 
ociites! Git a-goin’ an’ git it over with!” 
ae _Barkwell made a sign to a rider who sat 
on a horse near by. A rope swished out, 
the noose dropping over the outlaw’s head. 

‘Tt was jerked tight around his neck. With- 
_ out further talk the man was led to one of 
the gnarled trees near the center of the 
afion bottom. There he was forced to 
‘mount one of the horses that had been 
found in the arroyo. He was mockingly 
defiant and cursed his captors. 

«“ I sure hate to waste a rope on this 
hombre,” ” declared the rider whose rope en- 
circled the outlaw’s neck. 

_ “Yow 'll get hisyan’ his pardner’s in ex- 
_ change,” ” said another rider with grim 
humor. “ You sure hadn’t ought to kick on 
: ‘that. Ba eas 
he tooue end of the rope was thrown 
over a branch of the tree, and the outlaw 
was drawn upward until he was standing 
on his horse. He cursed as the ope cut 
- into his neck. 
“There ain’t no need to go to actin’ like 
. that,” reproved a rider. ‘‘ You're gettin’ 
all the best of it. You didn’t give Chavis 
be any time to do any cussin’.”’ 
“Tf it "ll do you any good to know it, 
_ Ed Lane is goin’ to stay a whole lot alive,” 
said another man. | 

_ “ Hell, you guys give me a pain!” sneered 

the caitlaw. “ Git goin’!” 
Sou Mr. Man,” said Yates, ‘I. reckon 

we're not hanging you to get even with you. 
_ If we were thinking of getting even I reckon 
_ we’d have to work some Apache notions on 


was: pede. sinister. and threatening in you 
the. ‘manner and actions of the Bosque the you’ve 
you’ re : too sneaking mean t > WO} L€ 
monkeying with. Somebody’s got to attend _ 


_. “Waral, I reckon you guys won’t git to coyotes like you. We're considering our- \ 


selves as the law, and I’m repeating some — | 


words which were spoken by a preacher of a 


Sacramento in a case like this. Here they — 

re: ‘A people can be justified in recalling 
delegated power and resuming its exercise.’ 
Meaning that if people can’t get action by 
the courts they’ve got a right to do their 
own acting. I reckon that’s all.” 

Yates and Lannon rode away, to halt _ 
their horses near the cabins. The other 
riders lingered at the tree with the outlaw 
for some minutes, and then they came on 
and halted near Y ates and Lannon. 

“ ‘Those shacks are pretty dry,” remarked 
Yates. He leeked at Lannon, and the lat- 
ter nodded. Yates slipped off his horse, 
went inside the nearest cabin. Presently 
a thin skein of smoke floated out of the 
doorway and spiraled upward. Yates 
emerged from the cabin and entered the 
other. Smoke emerged from the door of 
that structure. Yates followed it, stood for 
an instant looking back into the interior 
as though te make certain he had done his 
work well, and then mounted his horse. For 


a time the riders sat silent on their horses, 


watching the cabins, and then in response 
to a low word from Lannon they began to 
move slowly toward the cafion entrance. 

At the mouth of the tunnel they again 
halted. Looking backward they saw the 
suspended figure of the outlaw slowly swing- 
ing back and forth. The first cabin was 
bathed in flames that licked straight up- 
ward in seeming glee; the second cabin was 


ballooning with gray-black ‘smoke shot with 


crimson streaks. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
“WIPE ’EM OUT!” 


fPORD of what had been done in the 

box cafion spread, through some 
mysterious agency, to the farthest — 
reaches of the basin. Nooneknew who was 
responsible for the rumor, but it became _ 
known that certain of the men seis Mahi, 


tion were iisads in se jel: The cca ibe 

of the cache became known. to every one, 

and though none had been found his 
seemed to know anything about it, there 
still persisted tales of the burned cabins 
and a ghastly thing swinging to the whim 
of the breezes in the box canon. 

Additional interest was in the eyes of 
men and women who passed the post office. 
Lannon’s commandments were still there, 
the paper faded to the color of straw by 
age, the brass of the cartridges dulled by 
the elements. 

Throne had taken himself and his be- 
longings out of Bozzam City. It was whis- 


pered that after the doctor had patched 


up his nose he had said things about Lan- 
non in public which, sooner or later, would 
reach Lannon’s ears. Throne, convinced 
that he had been indiscreet, had decided he 
would be-better off elsewhere. 

_ Gloria Stowe’s father had returned to 
town; indeed, he had been in town on the 
day Gloria had met Ellen Bosworth on the 
trail, though Gloria had not mentioned the 
fact to Lannon. Gloria, it seemed, was tak- 
ing advantage of her father’s presence to 
escape the tedium and responsibility of run- 
ning the hotel. She rode much, and had 
visited the Lazy J several times. She and 
Ellen Bosworth had been seen riding to- 
gether in various parts of the basin. 

Town was quiet; a cleaner, purer atmos- 
phere seemed to hover over it, Chaste and 
repentant, it went about its business, de- 
voting less time to hilarity, and keeping its 
vices invisible. Fewer cowboys patronized 
the saloons; faces that had once been dis- 
tinguished by a bold recklessness had be- 
come thoughtful, serious. 

Though Lannon had not visited Bozzam 
City since the night he had met Campan 
in front of the post office he had not lacked 
news of the activities of the town’s inhabi- 
tants. Perrin, keen to keep a finger on the 
_ public pulse, rode over often, his eyes and 
ears alert. Usually he kept his tongue quiet 
until he returned to the Bosque Grand. — 


h ee: Gy es City j is wearin’ a pee door 
mug right now,” he told his “ boss. ” © Thar — 


ain’t no discountin’ the fact thet ef Bozzam | 
is told cage As a tone of voice thet town 


another every aaloot in town has heat 
about what happened " the box cafion 


is sort of ca’m, while wonderin’ es: 
next section of hell will be raised. Thar’s 
lots of folks thinkin’ they’ll be in on ‘the 
next section, an’ they’re layin’ low, takin 


no chances. Them commandments fare 
a-settin’ thar, lookin’ like ‘eyes which is” oe 
watchin’ folks. It’s mighty queer what = 
feelin’ they give a man! : 
e Chinpan: Devake, Tulerosa, an’ Sic 
Lally ain’t bothered town since Campan 
got his face clawed up. But word of Cam-— 
pan has drifted in. A Pig-pen man seen 
him, was talkin’ to him. Campan’s got over 
his wounds, but his face looks like oe 
body had seared on it an’ pushed it in 
so’s it ’d never come back in place. Bu ye 
that Pig- 2 man says his wrist has healed — 
perfect an’ thet he’s practisin’ every day é 
with his gun, tryin’ to get his draw to match 
yours. He’s wild an’ ragin’, Swears he’l 
kill you for what you done to him!” 
Of all the news brought by Perrin, the 
most interesting to Lannon was that Gloria 
Stowe had been seen riding with Ellen Bos- 
worth. He had no means of knowing what 
Gloria thought of Ellen, but he still remem-_ 
bered how Ellen’s voice had sounded when 
she had asked him if he did not think. mbes 
“impossible.” Ellen had deprecated Gloria — 
to him, and yet Ellen went riding with the — a 
girl. He wondered if Ellen’s outward graces _ 
did not mask certain unadmirable traits. _ 
But women had always been mysteries to 
him, and they still were, for that matter. . 
But he thought he Ghderstoad Gloria better | 
than any he had met. 
He was giving Queen Mab a run down 
the sage-covered slope early one afternoon 
about six weeks after his visit to Bozzam 
City when he saw a dust cloud moving to- _ 
ward him along a distant rise. Queen Mab — 
wanted to run, and Lannon let her out after 
he struck the broad level at the foot of the 


_ sage slope, heading her directly toward the 

_ approaching aie cloud which he ene con- — 
: tained a rider, 
- Lannon had ‘henge the rider eid turn — 


a “out to be a Bosque Grand man, but when 


he came close he was Gaps to find 
_ the rider was Clearwater. The man had 
‘been riding hard, for his horse was flecked 


with foam and was breathing heavily. 


Suwition was pale and excited and ner- 
vous. 


_ “Zannon, there’s hell to pay again!” he 


"declared as he pulled his horse up. “I 
ain’t got no time to stop, for one of them 
- damned skunks is mebbe trailin’ me. I 
~ don’t trust Bolton; he was watchin’ me 
when I left. I’ve got to light out of here 
See! quick, J’ll head to town an’ make 
’em think I was goin’ there on purpose. 
> a5 reckon. if Bolton’s trailin’ me he’ll 


_ suspect what I’ve come for!” 


Pe Clearwater, there is no one trailing you. 


— ‘Turn. around end look back, man. You can 


- see the country for twenty miles!” 


be chances!” 
- Tulerosa an’ Lally found that Pardo man 
swingin’ in the box cafion them guys has 
is been ridin’ sign on me. I’ve been scared of 
omy life, I tell you!” 


o) Show: 


“TWannon, I can’t afford to take any 
declared Clearwater.  ‘‘ Since 


- Clearwater’s nerves were at a terrible ten- 
His hand shook as he brushed the 


sweat out of his eyes; his huge body 


squirmed, twisted. . 
“Clearwater, brace up! 


What’s bother- 


ing you?” 


_“ Lannon, Campan’s gang is goin’ to raid 


i your cattle again. They’re figurin’ to strike 
on that south range, at Little Elk crossin’. 


_ 'They’ve been waitin’ until your cattle got 


- down that far. 


They’re goin’ to run ’em 


A across the creek through that gorge that 


runs in there, an’ then on down through 


Elk Basin to the hills. From there they’ re 
goin’ to strike for the desert an’ drive ’em 


over to Pardo! 


_ “ Pulerosa, Devake, Slim Lally, an’ Ban- 


: nack framed this deal up last night, over 


to my place. 


I’ve got to go with ’em; I 


| can’t get out of it, though I’m goin’ to take 


- achance if I get killed for it! 


Them four 
won’t be alone. They’ve got some new guys 


_ from Pardo—mebbe a dozen, though they 


didn’t. name ee 


in the desert they’ Te: — turn 
to the Pardo men! Nee ere rar le 
“ ‘ Campan ain’t jee 


got entirely over the shootin’., But there 


will be plenty without him. Lannon, take 


“Mebbe ted ain ae 


enough of your boys to Little Elk. Clean 


’em up. Wipe ’em out! Little Elk, Lan- 
non! That’s straight goods! shi sure got 
to get out of here!”’ 


He yanked his tired horse He headed — 


him toward Bozzam City and went clatter- 


ing away, swaying oddly from side to side _ 


and beating the hips of the beast with a 
heavy hand. — 

Lannon watched Cleaewcnee for a time. 
Then he rode Queen Mab hard for a quarter 
of an hour. Later, with the mare in a 
steady gallop, he reached the crest of the 
slope above Bear Flat. He saw several -of 
the Bosque Grand men riding the floor of 
the big level, and he made out Yates and 
Barkwell. 
scattered around the flat. 

Yates saw Lannon coming and a to 


Probably a thousand cattle were | 


meet him. Barkwell, talking with two other — 


cowboys, did not ride forward at once, and 
he came up while Lannon and Yates were 
talking. 

“The boys are all within reach,” Nadas 
told Lannon after the latter had apprised 
him of Clearwater’s visit. 
over on Little Elk pronto, choosing their 
ground. There’s going to be a moon to- 
night and we'll sure make the fur fly!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
BETRAYAL, | 


ANNON spent the rest of the afternoon 
on Queen Mab. He and Barkwell 
rode around the rim of the basin in 

an eccentric fashion. 
searching for strays, and any one watching 
them must have been convinced that they 
had no ulterior object. They weaved in 
and out of the timber that fringed the rim 
of the basin; they crashed through the 
brush of arroyos; they looked into coverts, 
searched the deep draws in the es and 
peered into the gorges. 


True, they found several strays and dead | 


pe 


“ Tl have them 


Seemingly they were © 


9 im, were ee eit way ‘nts vari- 
ous advantageous positions in the basin. 
Any prying eyes in the high country round- 
about would have concentrated their atten- 
tion upon Lannon and Barkwell, for the 
. presence of those two would have kept a 
possible spy at a considerable distance from 
the basin’s rim. 
But Lannon and Barkwell saw no spy, 
and when late in the afternoon, just as dusk 
_ began to settle, they saw Yates wave a hand 
at them from below, they rode down, joined 

him and followed him northward, up the 
_ farther slope to the plains. 

Yates was grimly smiling. 

“T reckon we're all fixed nice and 
pretty,” he said. ‘ Any rustlers that think 
they’re going to run off any stock to-night 
are going to be a heap surprised. There’s 
twenty men down there now, all hid. 
They’ve got plenty of chuck so’s they won’t 
have to light no fires. They’ve got orders 
against smoking. They won’t like that, but 

_ they’ll obey orders. Every man’s set so’s 
he'll be able to draw a bead on the mouth 
of the gorge, where the rustlers will have 

to go out. I reckon they'll come in that 
way, too. Gentlemen, there’s going to be a 
hell of a mix-up in the mouth of that gorge 
when the boys begin to throw lead!” 

Lannon, Yates, and Barkwell went back 
to the Bosque Grand. From the rim of 


the basin just before they rode homeward, 


Yates pointed to a dark gash in the floor 
of the basin, over near the southern slope 
in a section densely wooded, the trees seem- 
ing to overhang the spot Yates indicated. 

“The horses are boxed in that arroyo,” 
said Yates. ‘“‘ They can’t be seen from the 
rim anywheres around.” 

After dark, and just before moonrise, 
‘Lannon, Yates, and Barkwell returned to 
the rim of the basin. Lannon and Barkwell 
had changed horses; Yates had gone back 
to the ranch-house for his rifle, which he 
had forgotten.. The three descended the 
slope, rode across the basin and joined sev- 
eral Bosque Grand men who were concealed 

ina thicket that grew close to the wall of 


Mas to probably come. 
1d Lannon and the others, and had been watch . 


sion at the edge of the thicket and staked 


radiance descended the slope, and as the 


- grazing; the others were down. 


It had lasted until now. But Lannon had > 


don ane the risers mod: 
The men had exp ected 


ing for them. 
The three horses were led into a tapes: 


out there. Then, in the dense darkness and : 
conversing in pisiahire. the men waited. 

In an hour a silver flood of moonli se 
bathed the farther rim of the basin. The 


moon rose still higher the luminous silver” 
flood began to creep over the floor of the 
basin toward the concealed Bosque Grand 
men. In another hour the basin was flood-_ 
ed with light. The herd had massed near 
the center, where the ground was smocth 
and the grass long. San steers. were ~ 


Lannon sat apart from the other men. 
He could not get his thoughts off Clear- 
water. It was strange how the man had 
acted, how he had let his fear of Campa 
rule him. Clearwater’s terror, now ‘oon. 
Lannon considered it, seemed to have been. Ne 
rather too visible, as though he had be- 
trayed it for effect. While watching Clear- ; 
water and listening to him, Larnon had not 
been entirely convinced by Clearwater’s 
manner; it had seemed to him that Clear- 
water had not been sincere. He had re- 
flected, then, that perhaps Clearwater’s size . 
had something to do with the strange effect 
of the man’s manner upon him, for a big 
man’s emotions always seem grotesque; a 
fat man’s tragedy always verges upon com-— 
edy and his earnestness must be violent to 
be effective, and even then it strikes the 
observer as absurd. The world’s sympa-_ 
thies are for the weak and the impotent; — 
it considers that a huge man is big enough — ‘ 
to bear his own troubles in silence. 

That explanation had sufficed Lannon 
while he had been talking with Clearwater. 


a presentiment that Clearwater had lied ae 
him. He did not mention his feelings to . 
Yates, who was nearest to him; he sat there — 
revolvine the incident of Clearwater’s: visit | 
and trying to justify the man’s manner. 
But the conviction that Clearwater had 
fooled him still persisted. ue 
He was reluctant to mention et sus a 


ah 


ABA 


| picions to Yates, because he had no grounds si 
for them except his presentiment, and he 


knew it would seem strange to Yates that 

he had delayed mentioning them until now. 
Probably Yates would not say anything, but 
he would be certain to think it strange 
that Lannon had not acted upon his pre- 
sentiment before the elaborate preparations 
for the discomfiture of the rustlers had been 
completed. Yates and the others would 
_ consider him inconsistent, capricious. So he 
- sat silent for another hour, tortured by the 
indecision that had gripped him. Some 
strange force was assailing his sanity; he 
had a grotesque thought that a subtle power 


was trying to draw him out of the basin; > 


upon him grew the conviction that he 
should not be here at all, that he was wanted 
elsewhere; that Destiny was beckoning to 
him through one of his senses, striving to 
tell him something that his intelligence 


could not grasp. The feeling grew so strong 


- that he could no longer resist it. 
_ up and sought Yates’s side. 

_ “ Yates,” he said, keeping his voice cas- 
ual, ‘‘ this waiting don’t agree with me. 
I’m going to move around a little. There’s 
a gully running west toward Bear Flat. I’m 
going to ride through it and take a look 
around. It seems to me Campan’s men 
ought to be here now, if they’re coming.” 

‘J reckon they’ll choose their own time, 
Lannon. Yovr’re restless, eh? You want 
action. Well, I reckon a ride won’t hurt 
you any; and if you ride through that 
gully it’s likely you won’t run into the 
rustlers—they’ll be coming through the 
_ gorge, if they follow Clearwater’s talk.” 
“How many men did you leave in Bear 
_ Flat?” asked Lannon. 

“One. Ned Brail. You don’t think 
they’ll strike there, Lannon?” 

_ “T’ve been thinking about it, Yates. I 
reckon [ll ride over there.” 

‘“‘‘Maybe I’d better send a man or two 
along, Lannon?” suggested Yates. “ But, 
shucks, I reckon there’s no use. Clear- 
water had them Dgured right or he wouldn’t 
have rode over.’ 

Lannon felt guilty as he rode Polestar 
into the entrance of the gully at a distance 
of probably a mile from where the Bosque 
Grand men were waiting at the mouth of 


He got 


esque y 
which, oa he Ta nn ig: enter-— i 


tain it, had evolved into a resistless urge. 


He Lace that when he reached Bear Flat 


and found everything to be all right he 
would realize how absurd had been the 
whim that had driven him, and yet he could 


not turn back until he had satisfied him- 


self that things in Bear Flat were as they 
should be. It was strange that his thoughts 
should dwell upon Bear Flat; that his pre- 
sentiment should point to a definite local- 
ity. He thought it was because he had 
been thinking strongly and continuously 
of the place. 

There was a narrow trail through the 
gully, worn by the cattle that passed 
through it during the season. But the gul- 
ly ran only about a mile westward, where 
it flattened, widened, and merged into a 
plain. The plain was rimmed by a wood 
at its southern limits. Northward were 
some low hills. Beyond was an upland, 
then a mesa. Straight ahead the ground 
sloped downward, the rim of the flat curv- 
ing northward into a line of huge buttes. 

After a ride of perhaps two miles, Lan- 
non found himself in another gully. A 
sharp turn after he had ridden another half 


mile brought him to the brow of a mesa — 


overlooking Bear Flat. The moonlight 
streamed down into the flat, disclosing the 
herd. There seemed to be nothing wrong. 
He was probably a mile from the edge of 
the herd, and the cattle appeared to be 
massed, as though sleeping. He sat mo- 
tionless in the saddle, peering downward, 
searching the edge of the herd for sight of 
a rider, which would be Brail. No rider 
was in ‘sight. 

Lannon rode the rim of the mesa until 
he reached a trail which the cattle used 
when entering the flat. Not until he was 
more than half way down did he notice 
that the cattle were acting strangely, and 
then he urged Polestar. Polestar was run- 
ning when he struck the level, and Lannon 


was leaning forward in _ the saddle, his eyes. as 


blazing. 
The rustlers had been there! 


The cattle 2 
were milling, moving in the general direc- — 


- Shot! 
were possibly twenty in the bunch. More 


‘gray h é passed, ‘Lannon. circled them, 
_ rode ‘back, brought Polestar to a halt, and 
stared down at them. Dead, every one! 


Some had their throats cut. There 


were lying near by. Lannon rode among 
them, a terrible rage gripping him. He 


slipped out of the saddle, threw the reins 
and bent over a cow whose calf was bleat- © 


ing beside her. She was lying on her side, 
her tongue lolling out, her eyes staring. 
Lannon drove the calf off and felt of the 


cow’s body. It was still warm. He stood © 


erect and scanned the flat. There was no 
sign of any horsemen, not even of Brail. 
Lannon leaped into the saddle again, 
jumped Polestar over some other dead cows 
and raced around the flat, searching for 
\Brail. The main herd had milled eastward 
until stopped by the sheer buttes that 
rimmed the flat in that direction. There 
it had halted. Lannon could hear the bel- 
lowing of steers, the dismal bleating of 
calves seeking lost mothers. Dust from the 
milling movement floated over the flat like 

a pall. 

‘Dead cattle were everywhere. They lay 
in ones, in twos, in groups. They littered 
the floor of the flat in appalling numbers. 
It had been a colossal slaughter, a bloody 
carnival, a hideous butchery by fiends! 
Lannon’s brain reeled as he sat in the sad- 
die. He got Polestar going again and sent 
him among the prone cattle, searching for 
Brail. He found Brail’s horse. It, too, 
had been killed. The saddle was still on 
its- back. Near by was Brail’s rifle, empty. 
At a little distance from the horse Lannon 

i He was lying on his side, his 
ad resting onghis right arm, which was 


- extended, the hand bent slightly, suggest- 
x ing. the complete lassitude of deep sleep. 


e 


te an instant. 


-Brail was asleep, forever. A bullet hole 
in the forehead was ghastly evidence of the 
P pd that had overtaken him. 

~ Lannon rose from Brail and stood erect 
He understood Clearwater 


now! He knew why he had been skepti- 


cal of the man’s sincerity. And also, he 


— the strange feeling that had 


: as 


it had been merely. his. intelligence : 
urging him to act upon his distrust of — 
Clearwater: Clearwater had betrayed him! 


Clearwater had delivered are into the 


hands of his enemies! 


CHAPTER XX. 
CLEARWATER IS VINDICATED. 


-ANNON again climbed on Poles HH 7 
sat in the saddle for a little spac 
gazing eastward, toward the basin 

where Yates and the bier men waited for. 
the rustlers who would not appear. ‘He 
knew that after a while Yates, becoming 
uneasy over his long absence, would send 
men to search for him; and as he had m« 
tioned Bear Flat to Vates, the latter would 
instruct the. men to teh for him there. Pan 
Then the men would discover what had 
happened. They would ride back to Yates Se 
and Yates would go on the trail of the 
rustlers. 

Lannon meant to find iieareaer. ae 

would certainly kill the man. This lates ees 
outrage would precipitate a war which _ 
would not end until Campan, Devake, Lal- 
ly, Bannack, Tulerosa, Clearwater, and all 
others. of sole kind bail met the fate that 
they so mercilessly dealt others. bee | 
butchery in the flat was significant of the cae 
attitude of the rustlers toward him; it was 
an expression of their defiance of the warn 
ing he had posted in Bozzam City; it was | 
a flouting of his edict against rustling eed: 
Bosque Grand stock, a ghastly and hid- 
eous way of daring him to do his worst. 
Of all the emotions that seethed in ay 
veins as he sent Polestar scampering across 
the basin toward the western rim, reieee 
that he had withheld his hand from Cam- 
pan was the most poignant. He had made 
the foolish promise to defer killing Cam- cs 
pan because he had thought Gloria Stowe 
had interfered that night at Benson’s be- | 
cause she loved the man. He knew differ-— 
ent now, had known since Perrin had told 
him about how he had found Gloria crying — 
that night. But despite that eee 

he had kept the promise he had made to. 


my 


486, 


_ Campan in her presence. 
had kept the promise he had been respon- 
sible for the death of Chavis, the wounding 
of Ed Lane, and now the killing of Brail. 
_ There was little doubt in his mind that if 
he had killed Campan that night in front 


__ of the post office in Bozzam City the other 


outlaws would have left the basin, never to 
return. Because he had not killed Cam- 
pan they were showing their contempt of 
him by butchering his cattle instead of 
stealing them. 

He sent Polestar against the western 
slope of the basin; halted for an instant at 
the crest to let the animal breathe after 
the long climb; and then headed him over 
the plains, westward. 

In an hour after leaving the rim of the 
_ basin he was riding westward in an arroyo 

north of the edge of the mesa which he had 
circled on the day he had seen Clearwater 
shooting at Ellen Bosworth. When he 
_ thought of the man’s actions after he had 
knocked him from his horse that day he 
was bitterly self-contemptuous. 

_ “ Fooled me clean!” he muttered, aloud. 

_ He ‘had reverted to the idioms of the 
past. He found that his thoughts were 
running as they had in that time. Ever 
since his return he had held himself in, not 
permitting the old passions to claim him, 
even under the great provocations that had 
urged him. But he now saw the futility 
of all that. A man’s nature didn’t change 
overnight. A man must respond to the in- 
fluence of heredity, of habit, of custom. 
There was no use of trying to make one’s 
self over; no use of trying to affect a re- 
-finement that one did not feel, that kept 
clashing with the elemental, and what was 
worse, which was continually proving that 
refinement is only a delusion which van- 
ishes when the passions dominate. ‘There 
was no use in arguing that refinement 
reached its highest state of perfection 
through the ability to control the passions, 
because just as soon as the need arose pas- 
sion would break down all barriers. 

He rode now in a spirit of grim exulta- 
tion, in an exuberance of cold joy that 
_ made him, as in the old days, contemptu- 
ous of all his enemies and sneeringly de- 
_ visive of their power to harm him. The 


-ARGOSY-ALLSTORY 


And because he old Pet aeees was” upon 


the old life again dwelt in his heart. He : 
affectionately slapped the black feindfes: a se 
the guns at his thighs, assuring himself that 


the next time he used them they would 


speak in the convincing voice of the past. 
There would be no more false sentiment in 
his heart toward his enemies. As for that, 
if a man deserved to die he might. as well 
be killed quickly. If he deserved other 
punishment why kill him at all? 

Campan and his men deserved death. 
The first time that he met any or all of 
them they would get what they deserved. 
Thus he cast all his five years of Eastern 
training behind him and became again the 
terrible figure he had been in the old days 
—an apostle of the law of the gun. — 

‘When he reached the far side of the 
basin rim he rode Polestar into a timber 
grove near the edge and gazed down upon 
the Star buildings. He saw a light in a 
window, stabbing the moonlit level sur- 
rounding the house. He rode out of the 
timber into a gully and went down a slope 
to another wood—the same that Ellen Bos- 
worth had entered on her way to the Star. 
He rode slowly, letting Polestar find the 
trail, for the wood was so dense that the 
moonlight did not penetrate. When his 
body no longer showed a tendency to slip 
forward in the saddle he knew Polestar 
had reached a level; and presently he saw 
a fence in a patch of moonlight beyond the 
edge of the timber. He followed the fence 
until he reached the stable. Riding into 
the shadow cast by the building he dis- 
mounted, threw Polestar’s reins, and stood 
for an instant, listening, and peering into 
other shadows near by. He saw no one. 
He moved to a corner of the stable, from 
where he could see some of the other Star 
buildings. There were no’lights in any of 
them, no signs that any of the Star men 
were about. Leaving the stable he crossed 
an open space and reached the shadow of 
the bunk house. There he again paused 


to gaze about him. There were a number 


of horses in the corral, but his interest cen- 
tered upon three that stood outside the 
corral fence. 


No light came through any of the rear win- 2 


my 


They were saddled, bridled. 
Lannon moved toward the ranch house. _ 


"wall ay ae Raias: the window 


through which shone the luminous streak. 
‘He saw that the light came through an 
open doorway in the front of the ‘house. 
- Through the doorway he could see a man’s 
legs. The legs were stuck out, the feet 
were booted, spurred. A bracket lamp on 


a wall of the room shone brightly, reveal-- 


ing a faded carpet, a chair, unoccupied; a 
center table, a picture on the front wall. 

Lannon moved stealthily around the side 
of the house, away from the three horses 
at the corral fence. The room in which he 
had seen the legs was on the north side of 
the house; Lannon saw the light from the 
lamp coming through a window on that 
side. It was the light he had seen from 
the rim of the basin. 

A bush of wild roses screened the win- 
dow. The moon, streaming its silvery light 
down into the basin from: a southeasterly 
direction, did not touch the spot where Lan- 
non steod looking through the open win- 
dow into the ragm. 

Five men were inside—Clearwater, Tule- 
rosa, Lally, Bannack, and Bolton. Tule- 
rosa was sitting in a chair that was tilted 
back against the south wall of the room. 
Near’ him, straddling a chair, facing its 

_ back, his. arms crossed and his body lean- 
ing forward until his chin rested on his 
crossed arms, was Bannack. Lally was 
standing near the wall close to the door 
through which Lannon had seen the light 

_ when he had looked into the rear window. 

~ Within touch of Lally, seated in a chair, 
was Bolton. Bolton was leaning back, his 
arms folded, his legs extended: in front of 
him, crossed. ‘ 

Clearwater was standing. His back was 
toward Lannon. Though Lannon could 

not see Clearwater’s face, he knew the man 
was violently agitated. His huge body 
seemed to be quivering. His hands were 
» clasped behind him and they were continu- 
ally in movement. He would grip the right 
hand with the left, and then the left with 
the right. Then he would open both hands 

nee — — wide, as ae he 


aS titan 


‘i oe was ioe ete a mca ir de- a 
His huge shoulders were ye. 4 


aie! . 
The other men betrayed no pee : 
whatever. In fact, they seemed amused a 
Clearwater’s agitation. Bannack, with his 
chin resting on his arms, was facion Clear- 
water. His eyes were delice with some 
subtle emotion; there was a strange menace 
in the set smile on his lips.. Tulerosa, seat- 
ed beside Bannack, was watching Clear- Kos 
water intently, maties plain in his cold eyes. 
Lally, standing near the wall close to Bol- 
ton, was idly caressing his chin and watch- 
ing Clearwater with strange steadiness; 
while Bolton, seated in a chair, kept a 
speculative gaze upon the big man. - 
There had been no sound in the room a ee 
when Lannon had arrived at the window, 
He gathered that he had reached the win 
dow during a pause in a conversation. It 
seemed to him that a question had Lee 
put to Clearwater and that the other men 
were waiting for him to answer. : 
Clearwater’s agitation resulted, it coed 
from his inability to answer or from a de- 
sire to equivocate. He stood, swaying his 
body, clasping and rechaspan. his hands. 
He was. desperately harried. aes 
‘Well, Clearwater, I reckon you aA 
mouth!” oe = 
This was Bannack. His voice was a cold. 
snarl. ae 
+ 
y 


“ Boys,” said Cleavasere hich es 
ain’t so! Whoever says he saw me tal ia’ 
to Lannon that day is a miserable liar!” _ 

“Not talkin’, Clearwater; though you 
was seen doin’ thet on the day you chased 
Ellen Bosworth through the basin. © \ 
reckon a man can talk to another man, all 
right, an’ mebbe thar wouldn’t be no harm : 
in it. But it’s a different thing when a. 
go to runnin’ errands for him.” 

“ Bannack; it ain’t so. Tell me about aye 
any errand I run for Lannon?”’ a 

“ Clearwater, you ain’t a hell of a suc oe 
cess as a liar,’ said Bannack coldly. 
“ Right now yore face is givin’ you away. 
It’s known thet the day you chased Ellen 
Bosworth you met Lannon an’ talked o a 
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him. Right after thet Liaarion rode to Ape: 


zam on) while you rode over to Salt Cafi- 


on an’ delivered some sort of a gual to 
Barkwell!” - 

“Tt ain’t so!” declared Clearwater. “TI 
was headin’ toward the cache an’ I run 


into Barkwell an’ the Bosque Grand boys. 


_ I didn’t say ten words to Barkwell—yjust 
enough to make him think I was ridin’ 
down that way to look for strays.” 
 “Uhuh,” grunted Bannack. ‘“ An’ the 
next day Lannon an’ his bunch of coyotes 
find the cache an’ drill Bill an’ swing Mex 
_ Edwards. Haw, haw, haw, Clearwater! 
Look at yore face now!”’ 
_ “ Boys, I swear—”’ 
“Tf you didn’t tell Lannon about the 
cache, how did he find it?” asked Tule- 
rosa slowly. ‘It’s been there a hell of a 
while an’ nobody ever found it before.” 
“Damn it, boys; how do I know?” re- 
turned Clearwater. Even to Lannon, who 
was now beginning to understand that 


Clearwater had not played the traitor to. 


him after all, the man’s voice was uncon- 
_-vincing. 3 

~ “Shucks, Lem,” drawled Lally; “ you 
-ain’t been puttin’ nothin’ over on us. We’ve 
had some one ridin’ sign on you for a con- 
siderable spell. We’re able to tell you what 
you’ve been doin’ right along. For in- 
- stance, you was talkin’ to Lannon no later 
than this mornin’.” 

Clearwater’s body seemed to leap. His 
hands dropped to his sides. His manner, 
his expression, must have revealed his guilt 
to the men, for they exchanged significant 
glances and all smiled. They seemed huge- 
ly amused, but there was something sinis- 
ter in their mirth, a menace that they tried 
‘to suppress. Lannon got the impression 
that they were playing with Clearwater; 
that they were baiting him, deliberately 
delaying, enjoying the man’s terror. 

‘“‘T reckon you ain’t denyin’ that, Clear- 
water?” said Lally. 

“ Boys, I stopped at the Bosque Grand 
on my way to Bozzam City. I didn’t speak 
‘three words to Lannon.” 

_ “ What made you ride thet way if you 
didn’t want to say more than three words 

to Lannon?” asked Bannack. 

them three words, Lem?” 


“What was 


"Clearwater evidently hac aces so ter- : 


men that te could not lie plausibly. x 
said lamely, his voice a mere hoarse whis- ‘a 
pers so 
ay reckon I’ve clean et x , 

“You've forgot!” laughed Tulerosa. 
They all seemed to be amused beyond rea- 
son by Clearwater’s answer. It seemed 
they were not laughing at Clearwater’s an- 
swer at all, but at something the answer 
suggested to them. Illumination came to 
Lannon when Bannack ceased laughing and 
spoke to Clearwater. © 

“Lem,” he said, ‘‘ you’re the damnedest 
bungler ‘bie side of hell! You can’t even 
tell a lie straight. You want me to tell 
you why you rode over to see Lannon to- 
day? You wanted to tell him thet we was 
goin’ to raid his cattle at Little Elk to-night. 
Thet’s why you rode over thar, you damned 
coyote!” 

H yee ee. I didn’t do no such a thing. 
I tell you—” 

“ Shet up, Clearwater!” - 

The words snapped out of Bannack’s 
mouth. Clearwater shivered under their 
impact as though he had been struck vio- 
lently in the face. This time the men did 
not laugh at him, but sat or stood, mo- 
tionless in their places, gazing at him with 
steady hostility. It was as though Ban- 
nack’s words were a signal for the men to 
drop their masks of affected jocularity and 
become serious. They were now watching 
Clearwater as a hungry wolf pack watches 
its prey, waiting for the signal to attack. 
Lannon saw Clearwater’s legs tremble. It 
was evident he felt the hopelessness of the 
situation. : 

“‘ Clearwater, we knowed you was work- 
in’ with Lannon,” went on Bannack. ‘“‘ We 
made thet thar talk about Little Elk for a 
purpose. Thet purpose was to fool you 
an’ Lannon. It fooled you, because you 
rode right over an’ told Lannon about it. — 
Thet’s proved, because this afternoon Bol- 
ton saw a lot of Bosque Grand men hidin’ 
themselves in Little Elk basin. It fooled — 
Lannon, for Lannon wouldn’t have took his _ 
boys down in Little Elk to wait for us if 
he hadn’t believed yore talk. Clearwater, a 
you was figgerin’ to get us wiped out bye 


oP WHandack was e Gaskin aegin. He got 
oe “slowly out of his chair, his glittering eyes 
_ fixed upon Clearwater’ s with a terrible 
steadiness. He seemed oblivious to every 
one else in the room; there was a singleness 
of purpose in his eyes, in his manner. He 
3 pushed the chair out of his way, so that it 

slid along the floor, overturned and crashed 

against the. floor near the wall. He took 


several steps toward Clearwater and then 


began to back slowly away from him as 
though measuring distance. He meant to 
kill Clearwater. 

-Lannon knew the signs. He ran around 
to the front of the house, stepped lightly 
upon the gallery, and moved steadily for- 
ward until he stood just outside the open 
door, a little to one side so that he could 
not be seen by the men in the room. 

Bannack was talking again, and while 
listening to him Lannon swiftly withdrew 
from the black handled gun at his right 
hip the two cartridges he had still in re- 
serve for Campan. He dropped them into 
a pocket and reloaded the weapon from his 
cartridge belt. 

His grim preparations Seago he lis- 
tened to Bannack. 


(To be continued 


U 


There I’d abide. 


don’t 


U 


PAST OF Sue e 


BASt of Suez, in sunrise lands away, 
Where caravans swing with the sudden day, 
My thoughts estray. 


Out where the clamor drifts from gay bazaars, 
With sandalwood for sale, bright silver bars, 
And turquoise stars. 


_Insistent calls of temple bells that ride, 
With haunting echoes on the twilight tide— 


ou thet thar fone che = yen 
non’s been buzzin’ cee thar, tryin 
horn in. 


head of Lannon’s stock to-night in B 
Flat, an’ we drilled a guy named Brail 
good measure. We'll get Lannon be 
we’re through! . 
you'll know what’s goin’ on before you 
to whar I’m goin’ to send you! Haw, haw 
haw!” he laughed. ‘“Thet touches you 
it, Lem? Well, Lannon will b 
touched to-morrow. Thar’ll be mournin 
in his camp when he finds out to- -morrow 
thet Devake has took Glory Stowe to the 
desert cache! Devake’s takin’ her - 

night! He’s got old stows away so’ S| th vere 


Hah! { ob) 
Bannack’s 
throat, 


exclamation caught ine hi 


for action. 
NEXT WEEK.) 
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T was the last of May, and Common- 

| wate Avenue was a shining black ex- 

panse, its long green islands dividing 
two opposite-flowing streams of traffic. 
Phil Clinton cast an envious glance at the 
endless line of cars. It wouldn’t be long 
now before he would be home, driving his 
own car again, but with weather like this 
the few weeks till after the end of exams 
seemed like years. He smiled thoughtful- 
ly, a smile which drew his smooth features 
into fresh, boyish lines. 

Phil’s was a pleasing face—with a smile, 
or without one; the mouth was practical, 
but the eyes were quixotic. They gave the 
lie to his long line of Puritan ancestors. 
_ Suddenly he paused. It was probably the 
car which had attracted his attention—a 
big blue sedan, with a Rhode Island license, 
drawn up at the curb just ahead. All 
shining and new, it was enough to attract 
any one’s second glance. As he came up 
abreast, though, it was not the Mercer’s 
long, low lines which continued to hold him. 
It was its occupant, a girl of about nineteen 
or twenty. 

Phil slowed down his pace. The girl was 
extremely pretty, with her auburn hair and 
slightly tanned complexion—doubly so, 
Phil thought, for she seemed to be in trou- 
ble. There was a little pucker in her fore- 
head, and her eyes were searching anxiously 


- missed it. 


F > Appleton Way ne 


up and down the street. For a second she 
pressed her white teeth into her lower lip. 
Once she moved several levers on the dash, — 
then shook her head, and sat back, tense. 

Phil hesitated, watching. As her roving 
gaze met his he colored slightly and began 
to move away. He had had a momentary 
impulse to go up to her and see whether he 
could be of any service, but he had dis- 

One didn’t do those things in 
Boston. = 

He moved on slowly. Still, he didn’t live 
in Boston. - Out where he came from it 
would seem only natural. | 

His thoughts were suddenly interrupted 
by the hoarse squawk of a klaxon behind 
him. As he turned about he saw the girl 
in the sedan move her face suddenly as if 
to avoid his glance. He wondered whether | 
she had touched the horn by accident, or 
whether— 

He retraced his steps to the car, smiling. 
“IT beg your pardon,” he said; “but I 
wondered—”’ He paused awkwardly. 

The girl flushed slightly. 

“Oh, dear!” She forced a smile. “TI 
was hoping you wouldn’t turn around. I 
changed my mind after it was too late.” 


Phil fingered the bright band on his straw 


hat for a second. 
“Then you don’t want me?” 
The girl laughed nervously. 
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paused for a second. 
to wait for him over an hour ago—said he 


(Nea Farmington—any ot one can tell aot e 


Be where we are— Never mind getting out; 


as just if you 
car. ae . saw you alka he there, bad 
thought maybe you could help me.” She 
“ Jack left me here 


‘was coming back in ten minutes, and he 

hasn’t come back yet. Ive been afraid to 
_ leave the car, and I can’t drive it myself.” 
Phil slid into the front seat beside her. 
“Sure,” he said, with a laugh, “Ill help 
you. I can drive—see?” He pulled out 
his bill-fold with a little flourish, and 
showed her his driver’s license under the 
little isinglass window. 

She smiled. 3 

“We were on our way up to Maine, you 
know, and— 
his foot on the starter, ‘I’m afraid you'll 
have to use the crank. ode says the start- 
er’s stripped, or something.” 

Phil scooped the crank up from the floor 
of the. car and hurried round in front. After 
several turns the engine began to throb. 

“Well, where to?” he asked as he sank 
back into the plush upholstery again. 

The girl looked at him archly for a 
moment, her blue eyes laughing. 

“To the Copley, James,” she said with 
mock dignity, then added: “I’m so wor- 
ried about Jack; I can’t imagine what 
would keep him this long. I think I ought 
to get back where I can telephone.” 

As they threaded their way in and out 
through the late afternoon traffic on Boyls- 
ton Street, Phil stole several sly glances at 
his companion. 

She was pretty—unusually so. Her 
quiet, blue-serge suit and black straw lent 
her a certain dignity and poise. Phil 
sighed inwardly; it was always this way 
with the girls he really wanted to see again. 
He usually met them once, and then they 
dropped out of his life. 

“ You say you're going up into Maine?” 
he hazarded suddenly, just as he brought 
the car to a stop before the pillared entrance 
to the Copley. ‘I’ve been thinking of 
spending a week or so up there myself, and 
I just wondered where you were going to 
be.” As a matter of fact, he had been 
] king of it—for at least fifteen minutes. 


No,” she cut in as Phil put- 


a just drive around the corner and park.” “e oS 
‘With that she climbed out of the car and 


moved off in the direction of the hotel door, ue 


where she called back: 


“ You’ve no idea 
how grateful I am to you.” Le 

Phil watched the revolving glass cnet nee 
her, then gently slipped the car in gear, and ~ 
drove round the corner, where he parked 
it. For a second he looked back at the 


hotel, then he laughed at his own discom- 
fiture and walked slowly off up Boylston _ 


Street, whistling softly to himself. 


really funny—here he didn’t even know her 


nhame. 


After about ten minutes he came toa _ 


stop in front of a little curio shop. There, 
in the window, was just the sort of a bronze 

Tt was : 
The girl | 
of the auburn hair and laughing blue eyes 


momentarily faded from his mind as 


desk set he had been looking for. 
Japanese with twining serpents. 


stepped inside to buy it. 


“No, Vl take it with me,” he salt to - : 
the clerk as he slipped it under his arm. 


He reached for his bill-fold. As his hand 
went into his pocket Phil suddenly felt 


weak. It was not there. 


better results. 


He hurriedly 
searched through his other pockets to no 
It had evidently dropped _ 


out in the car; that was all there was to it. oe 
With a hurried explanation to the clerk, 
Phil went out onto the street again, into the oe 


shopping rush. 


As he hastened back to Copley Square S e 
he couldn’t help smiling at himself—half in _ 


annoyance at his own stupidity, half in the ne 
knowledge that this would perhaps provide __ 
a pretext for finding out the girl’s name. 


Upon reaching the Copley he went straight 


to the desk. 


“ By the way,” he began, “ is en a ey, . s 
stopping here with auburn hair and blue 


eyes—she wears a blue serge suit, I be- “ : 


lieve, and—” 


He paused suddenly, struck by the ridi- ; 


ulousness of the situation. 
The clerk shook his head gravely. 


“ Vou don’t know her name,”’ the added : : 


thoughtfully after several seconds. 
Phil bit his lip. 


“No, I’m afraid I don't, * he replied, | 


looks like. 
fused. 
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: He frowned in annoyance. He had be a 
fool not to ask her. There was nearly 


a ‘Seventy-five dollars in that bill-fold. 
He swept the tiled lobby with his glance, 


News walked on out past the fountain, 
_ through the mirrored hallway to the door. 
- Once out in the fresh air he lit a cigarette. 
_ There was still one chance. He hurried over 
to where he had parked the car. That, at 
least, had not moved. 


| Ceri the door, he made a careful 


_ search of the driver’s seat, but found noth- 
ing. He drummed nervously with his fin- 
_ gers for a few seconds, then climbed up 
into the car and sat down. The girl had 
evidently picked it up, and he would Wait 
there until her return. He lit another cig- 
_arette and settled back comfortably. 
Phil’s placid, smoke-ring dreams were 


rudely interrupted by the click of one of. 


_ the doors several seconds later. There was 
a young man wearing the uniform of the 
- Boston police standing on the running 
sy board with his head inside the car. 
_ “What you doing here?” he asked rather 
4 ageressively. 
Phil smiled. “ Nothing,” he answered; 
“that is—I’m just waiting.” 

ye ones caer” 

_ Phil shook his head. 

_ “ Whose is it?” the officer persisted. 

Phil bit his lip. ‘‘ Well, to be perfectly 


- frank with you, I don’t know. That is—I 


don’t know her name, but I know what she 
You see—”’ He paused, con- 


_ The officer had climbed in beside Phil. 
_ “7 think you’d better drive on up to the 
Back Bay station,” he said curtly. “ As 
it happens, this is a stolen car.” 
“A stolen car! What the—” 
gasped in amazement. 

The officer smiled knowingly. ‘“‘ Don’t 
try to pull that stuff,” he said. Then after 
a moment or two he added: “I can’t 
‘figure out why you kept sitting there, 
-though—don’t you think we ever look for 
these cars?” 

For the moment Phil said nothing. A 
stolen car! His bill-fold gone! It was 
all amazingly simple. Come to think of 
it, he remembered reading that very morn- 
ing about a well-dressed woman coming 


~ Phil 


ee 


had certainly taken him in all right. 

He smiled sheepishly. He. had always 
thought that he could spot a woman of that 
sort—by her dress, her speech, or some 
little subtlety—but nae girl had proved too 
smooth for him. Here the had been plan- 
ning a little side trip into Maine before he 
went home! He shook his head. It was 
still hard to reconcile his first impression of 
her with the truth. 

Phil brought the car to a stop before the 
brownstone front of the Back Bay station. 
For a second the barred windows gave him 
a little chill, but he laughed it away. 

Once inside, the officer turned him over 
to a fat desk sergeant with massive gold 
chevrons on his sleeves. The sergeant was 
an older man, with a jolly Irish face, but he 
spoke without trace of a brogue. 

“ Here’s the man that got that Rhode 
Island car,” the officer reported. “ Found 
him sitting in it, smoking a cigarette, right 
in front of the Copley-Plazar. x 

The sergeant’s red face emcee into a 
frown. 

“‘ Looks pretty young,’ > he commented. 
Then to Phil he added: ‘ Well, what you 
got to say for yourself?” 

Phil was silent for a second. ‘‘ Well,” 
he began softly, “it ‘Il probably sound like 
a pretty wild fairy story to you, but I'll 
swear I’m telling the truth.” With that, 


-he started to tell the affair from the be- | 


ginning—the sounding of the klaxon, the 
girl’s story about waiting for her brother, 
his driving her to the Copley, and subse- 
quent missing of his bill-fold. 

‘“‘T had it when I got in the car,” he went 
on, “because I took it out to show her 
my driver’s license. When I missed the 
thing I naturally thought. it had fallen out 
then, so I came right back, and when I 


couldn’t find her in the Copley I went out 


to the car to wait for her. That’s what I 

was doing when I was arrested.” | 
The sergeant said nothing for several 

moments. “ You say you’re at Harvard?” 


he finally asked, losis at Phil search: pe 


ingly. 


setting: vida pert blissfully ignorant of the re 
loss of his diamond stickpin | and wallet. — 
The girl’s frank, open eyes and pretty | hair . 


m Sree eae “as 


- paused for breath a ane Oe os on 


: : cine of the sort 
on you that ae prove 5 baie 
pee Phil smiled nervously. “ Al my cards 
__were in my bill-fold,” he answered simply. 
_ Then he added, as if by way of an after- 
thought: “ You might call up University 
Hall out at Cambridge, though, and see 
what they have to say about me.” 

‘The officer took down the receiver of a 
phone at his elbow. After a short conver- 
sation he turned to Phil again. ‘ Well, 

- that seems all right,” he said. “ You know, 
I’m sort of inclined to believe you, Mr. 
Clinton.” 

Phil smiled gratefully. 

He was silent for a few seconds more, 
as if wrapped in deep thought. Then he 
took down the receiver again and called the 
Copley-Plaza. 

“Yes,” he said thoughtfully at length, 
“it does sound like a wild tale, but every- 
thing seems to check up. That woman must 
be the same one who pulled those jobs yes- 
terday. You’d recognize her if you ever 
saw her again, would you?” 

Phil laughed. “Tl say I would,” he 
said. 

“Well,” the sergeant said, coming down 
from behind the high desk and taking Phil’s 
hand, “I think we’ll let you go now, though 
we may need you for a witness later.”’ 

Phil smiled. Fishing into his pocket, he 
drew out two cigars, which he extended to 
the officer. ‘‘ Have a smoke, sergeant?” he 
asked. 

The sergeant grinned. ‘“‘ Not now,” he 
said, “ but I’ll be off duty in an hour.” 

With that Phil turned to leave. Just as 
he started, though, he suddenly noticed a 
familiar form in a blue serge suit and black 
straw hat coming up the stairs, very much 
“out of breath. 

She approached the sergeant, and was 
already talking before Phil could say a 
word. Her blue eyes were flashing, and her 

- hair seemed to have taken on an almost red- 
dish tint. 

“My car,” she began excitedly, “ was 
taken from right in front of the Copley- 

2 Plaza. I came up here as fast as I could, 
is and found it standing out in front.” She 


\ 


again. 


-monwealth Avenue this afternoon. 


there was something funny about the way 


to the girl. 


“‘T know who took it, too—a young | 
man who offered to help me out on Com: 
‘Lolelt 
it with him to park, and he went off with it 
after I— Why, there he is now!” she ex- 
claimed, suddenly catching sight of Phil. 
who had edged his way forward. She ad: 
dressed the rest of her sentence to him : 
“Vou thief,” she went on, “I thought — 


you came up to me this afternoon. ‘y 
eyes snapped. oe 

By this time the sergeant was rapping a 
for order. ‘“ Lookee here, miss,” he began, 
“do you think you can get away with ie 
that?” ae 

The girl’s blue eyes flashed. ‘“ Get away 
—get away with what?” she demanded ine ae 
dignantly. ey 

The sergeant looked at her intently for 
several seconds, a peculiar glint in his eyes. 
“Never mind that stuff,” he said deliber- 
ately. “‘ We’re on to you. Come on; you ~ 
might as well confess; we know that’s a _ 
stolen car, and we know what you've ye 
doing with it... a 

Up to this point Phil had watched the 
proceedings in silence. Now he came up 
“Come on,” he said gently; 
“ they now all about it; tell them how | 
you picked me up and then took my fee 
fold.” 

‘Picked you up—took your ill: fold!” 2 
The girl looked wild-eyed from Phil to the 
sergeant. Then she drew herself together, _ 
“T really don’t know what you're talking 
about,” she added quietly, “ but I’m je es Be : 
to listen.” ee 

Phil watched her with admiration. This aes 
girl was an actress, too. No wonder she’d 


er . : 


put it over on him so easily. She might _ 


almost do it again. She had overplayed 
her hand, though, when she had tried to _ 
come right into the station to get her stolen” 
car back again. She doubtless knew her 
own game well enough, but there were a 
few refinements in the art of stealing cars 
that she wasn’t acquainted with. For in- 
stance, it was unpardonably stupid for her _ 
to leave the Rhode Island plates on the ae 
machine. 
By this time the girl had taken a chate. 


ge 
BTA eee cary faa 
We eae ap rae 
Aceh pene they 
Ve , MEE RSE { 
pen te Tt weit 
% ay 
ea ee ha 


a 


4 | She was (cae to ey calm, but Phil could _ 
see that her lower lip was trembling. After — 


a few seconds a tear pushed its way over 
her auburn lashes and began to trickle 
_ down her cheek. In spite of himself, Phil 
_ felt moved. Somehow, she didn’t impress 
_ him as that kind of a girl. He felt in his 
- pockets again to make sure his bill-fold 
was really gone, then shook his head. They 
were as empty as ever. 
_ Finally, when the silence had become 
_ unbearable, the girl began to speak again. 
Ae haven’t his old bill- a is she persisted ; 
“you can search me—” 
o che. sergeant’s face was. still hard. 
a We've heard that before, too,” he said, 
though not quite so harshly. Then he 
_ looked from the girl to Phil and back again, 
his face tightening into a grim smile. “TI 
think you’d both better wait around till the 
owner of the car comes,” he declared at 
-Jeneth. ‘“ He said he’d be around at six 
_ thirty to see if anything ’d happened. One 
of you is guilty, and I'll be damned if I’m 
sure which one it is.” 
With that he settled back in his chair 
and began to draw circles on his blotter. 
_ Phil stole a glance at the girl. Her eyes 
_ were red but dry now. She returned his 
- glance with a reproachfully defiant look, 
then turned her head away from him, pre- 
: ferring to gaze into the soft twatight out- 
~ side. 
Phil sighed inwardly. Queer bo he 
- should have been looking forward to meet- 
ing her again. 
At a little after six a young man of about 
twenty-seven came up the steps into the 
paneled room. With his suit of gray sport 
_tweeds, his sandy mustache, and his home- 
spun cap, he created the impression of true 
New England refined nonchalance. His 
blue eyes were smiling. 
“ See you found the car, all right,” he 
said, coming up to the desk. “I noticed it 
out in front when I came in.” 
The sergeant smiled. 
“Yes, and here’s the lady that took it,” 
he replied, motioning toward the girl. 
The newcomer halted suddenly as he 
turned. 
“Why, Betty!” he exclaimed. 
under the sun are you doing here?” 


‘What 
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cheeks once more as she cre 


The. tears were idios do 


suffered herself to be taken. into he young 
man’s arms. He kissed her soothingly, 
then turned to the sergeant. | ‘ 

“ There’s surely some mistake here, oe: 

cer, he said... * She/s.my sister, 4 left her 
Tea in the car up on Commonwealth 
Avenue this afternoon. I was going to be 
right back, but the business took longer 
than I expected. When I finally did come 
out to tell her that it was going to take 
me the rest of the afternoon, I found the 
car gone. Betty can’t drive, so I naturally 
supposed she had left the machine to wait 
some place else, and that it had been 
stolen.” Then to the girl he added: “ How 
on earth did you ever get away with it, 
Bettye 

His sister was smiling weakly now. 

‘“T asked this fellow to drive me to the 
Copley,” she confessed, indicating Phil. 
‘“T was so tired of waiting, and then I was 
beginning to get worried about you, too. 
Later when I went out to see where he had 
parked the car I couldn’t find it, so I came 
right up here, thinking he had stolen it. 
And when I got here they wouldn’t let me 
go,” she added, looking from Phil to the 
sergeant. “ They said; welt 2) | ; 

Phil blushed slightly. 

The officer was tickling his scalp with He 
forefinger. : 

“Well,” he announced after a fom min- 
utes, "5 1 think I’m satisfied that everything 
is all right—that is, except your wallet,” he 
added, turning to Phil. : 

The latter cut in spontaneously: ‘‘ Good 
Lord, you don’t suppose I still think—”’ he 
hese. ‘““T must have dropped the wallet 
some place—perhaps it’s still in the car.’ 
To the girl he added: ‘‘ I’m awfully sorry 
to have caused you all this trouble.” 

The girl flushed a pretty carmine. ‘‘ No 
sorrier than I am for what I’ve said to you,” 
she put in. Then, changing the subject, 
she added: “I want you to meet my 
brother, Mr. Langdon.” : 

Langdon smiled. ‘ Pleased to meet you. 
Er—suppose we all have dinner together at 
the Copley, where we can talk it over.” 
He held Phil’s hand tightly for a second. 

Phil smiled in acquiescence. 


Hey!” he ered out. 
ton, I have something here for you.’ 
se As Phil came up to the desk the sergeant 
handed vie a black leather bill-fold. ‘ Just 
turned in,” he explained. “ Traffic officer 
picked it up out of the gutter on Common- 
wealth Avenue.” His jolly eyes were 
twinkling. : 
_ Phil gave a sigh of relief—not that he 
still cherished any doubts about the girl, 
but because he felt more comfortable to 
know just how he had lost the thing. 
“Look,” he said, holding it up to the Lang- 
dons. ‘‘ Guess it must have slipped out of 
my inside pocket when I bent over to crank 
the car.” 
As they walked on down the steps Phil 


“Ob, Mr Clin- 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


FRAY FELIPE USES HIS WIT. 


ARBADOS, who had been drinking 
heavily of the rich, stolen wine since 
the culmination of the fight with the 

caballeros and the crew of the trading 
| schooner, had reached the stage where he 
| was surly, mean, dangerous. The sensa- 


fared to Betty once more. “ Dve 2 ‘sitet ec es 


wondering,” he said thoughtfully, “ ‘why it: eo 
was I couldn’t find you at the Copley. ees 
described you to the clerk, and he said that 


no such person was stopping there.” 


“Which was the truth—then,” the girl 
laughed. ‘ You see, it was Tack who knew > 
all about our reservations, so I decided to 
wait in the ladies’ room till he came. Then 


I began to Dory about the car, and went oe 


out to see— 
“T’m glad you did,” Phil said as he 
helped her into the sedan. ‘‘ You see, oth- 


erwise I might not have known whom to_ ee 


ask for in Farmington.” 
her in the face. soe 
There was a mounting tide of caer asshe 
answered. eee 
* And I might not have been pects ee 
company,” she rejoined archly. | 


He turned to Took. : ne 
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tional escape of Senor Zorro had been as oil 


poured upon flames with the pirate chief. 
He roared and cursed like a fiend after 
Captain Ramon had ridden away in pur- 


suit, cuffed some of his men out of the way, — Me 


and then stood with his fists planted against 
his hips, his feet wide apart, a black look — 
in his face, his tiny eyes glittering ominous- 
ly as he glanced toward the adobe building 
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a re 
Moria 0 Ce 


: wherein the vate, prisoners were quar 

tered. : 

Sanchez Mer ne ies who pile hae | 
- bados best had been busy keeping out of 


his way and so escaping trouble, but now 


| : Barbados bellowed loudly for his lieutenant, 
and Sanchez was forced to disclose him- . 
7opelts He approached his chief warily, ready 


to turn and run if Barbados was in a bellig- 


erent mood; but he saw at a glance that 


| what Pret Barbados was enjoying was 
not directed toward his second in com- 


mand. | 
“Sanchez! Fiend of the fiends!’”’ he 
shouted. “By my naked blade, it is in 


etatk ee * . ° 
my mind that we are growing weary be- 


said. 


- marked, licking his thick lips, ‘ 
; - possible that a little torture would not be 
amiss. 


cause of the lack of sport.” 


“Then we must have sport,’ Sanchez 
“Tf you’ve anything to suggest—” 
Loraeruia: re- 
‘and it is 


“We _ have prisoners,” 


Say, roasting at the stake for one 


2 ope aoe high-born caballeros whose blood is 


7 gentiog 


“Hal”? Sanchez grunted. “It is an ex- 


cellent, 1 iia we draw out the man’s 


i agony.” 


i The drawing out of his agony can be 


accomplished without a great deal of trou- 
ble,” Barbados declared. 


“We'll make him 


“squirm. and squeal.” 


_alater hour,” replied the pirate chief. 
will take some time for those troopers to 
gallop out here from San Diego de Alcala. 


~ 


roasted?” Sanchez wanted to know. 
of them are valpavie men from the stand- 


dos. 
~ very rich relatives. What sum we lose from 


_. “But there is an ambush to be prepared 
for the soldiers,” 


| | Sanchez suggested. 
‘There will be ample time for that at 
Tt 


We can fight better if we have more wine 
to drink and some sort of sport to watch 


before giving battle.” 


“And which of the caballeros shall be 
“< All 


point of ransom.’ 
‘Ha! One can be spared,” said. Barba- 
“ Not a man in that adobe but has 


the one we roast we can fasten on the oth- 
ers. We'll force them to gamble and de- 
cide the victim themselves. That is a happy 
thought. Come with me and fetch half a 


_ dozen trusted men along.” 


est. 


heels. 
and threw it open. 


The cabaileros were sprawled aried. the 
room, talking to one another in low tones, 


and they turned and looked at Barbados 
as he stood before them, much as men 
might have looked at an intruder. Scorn 
was in every face, and the pirate chief was 
quick to notice it. 

“So you raised a din and attracted our 
attention, and thus aided this Sener Zorro 
to escape!” Barbados accused. “It is in 
my mind that there must be some punish- 
ment for that.” | 

The caballeros turned from him again 
and began talking to one another once 
more as though Barbados had not addressed 
them. He growled a curse low down in 
his throat and took another step toward 
them, glaring ferociously. 

“TI have here a pack of cards properly 
shuffled,” Barbados said, his glare changing 
to a fiendish grin. “I'll put them on this 
bench, and you prisoners will form into a 
line, walk past the bench, and each draw 
a card. The man who draws the first deuce 
will be the victim.” 

“Victim of what?” one asked. | 

“Of torture!” Barbados roared. ‘“ The 
stake! Roasting! My men demand sport, 
and | am the one to give it to them. It is 


an even thing for you—the gods of chance 


will decide.” 


“And suppose, sezor,’ said Don Audre 


Ruiz, stepping forward with a great deal of © 


sarcasm and scorn in his manner, “ that we 
do not, care to play your game?” 

“Ha! The solution of the difficulty is 
easy if you do not,” Barbados assured him. 
‘In such case, since you seem to be the 
leader here, we'll torture you and thereafter 
two others picked out at random.”’ 

“Death is close behind you, pirate, if 
you do this thing!”” Don Audre warned. 


“ But you will not be here to see it if — 
you are roasted first,” the pirate chief re- 
De # 
caballeros shake with fear at such a time?” 


minded him. “ Line up, prisoners! — 


See shouted. to: ‘some of ft einen oe 
The pirate chief unfastened the outer — 
door and entered with the others at his 
Then he unlocked the inner door 


a 


the ectente 


¢ i g as fear 
there - is no other wey, ae down your pack 
3 of cards. But if you have courage and the 
spirit of fair play, let me fight it out with 
any two of your-crew of fiends—a dagger 
against long blades.”’ 

“Do I resemble a fool?” Barbados re- 
- quested to know. “ Have I but half a 
mind? Run a needless chance when we 

- have you powerless already? Ha! A 
caballero might do such a fool thing, but I 
am not a caballero.” 

“A blind man could see that,” Don 
Audre retorted. 
“Ha! More of your insults and I'll 
roast the lot of you! Line up! Here are 
the cards.” : 
Barbados put the greasy pack down on 
the end of the bench and stood back, fold- 
ing his great arms across his chest. Don 
Audre Ruiz glanced around at his com- 
trades, and they began forming the line. 
| Sergeant Gonzales, feeling a bit out of 
place, dropped back to the end. And then 
the line moved forward, and the first man 
turned a card and saw that it was a ten, 
and passed on. 

_ One by one they advanced to the bench, 
picked up a card, showed it to Barbados, 
and moved forward again, playing with 
death, but with inscrutable faces. 

“Ha!” the pirate chief cried. “ Fortu- 
nate caballeros, eh? But one of you must 
draw a deuce soon. And then my men will 
have rare sport. We'll see whether a 
caballero of gentle blood will squeal and 


squirm when the hot flames lick at him.. 


We'll let the women torment him first, and 

the children! Well— Ha!” 

Barbados suddenly bent forward, an evil 
smile upon his face. Don Audre had 
reached the bench and had turned over his 

- card—the deuce of spades! 

Don Audre drew in his breath Rach: 
but his face gave never a sign of emotion. 
The others crowded forward. 

“ Ha!” Barbados shrieked. “It is well 
done and appropriate! You are their 
3 leader, senor, and possibly will set them an 

g ole how to die. For you we will make 


Ste fire hotter and the torment. longer. : 


ae 


crowd, and Sergeant Gonzales shouldered - 


SN 


We'll see how long you can live.” : 
“He'll flinch quick enough!” Sanchez 
cried, grinning. a 
Don Audre Ruiz tossed the card away . 
and dusted his hands as though the bit of - 
pasteboard had soiled them. Then he 
raised his head proudly and looked Bar < 
bados straight in the eyes. 3 
“How soon?” Don Audre Ruiz aka AG 
“ How soon, caballero? Now, at once, 
and immediately! My men crave sport!” _ 
Barbados cried. “And while they listen 
to your shrieks and pleas for mercy they _ 
can drink some rich wine we took from 
Reina de Los Angeles.” ae 
““ Are you human man enough to let me 
have speech with Fray Felipe before I die?” e 
Don Audre asked. Bee 
Want to pray with him, do you?” 
Barbados sneered. “I'll have him at the iS 
stake for you. You cam pray through the nee 
smoke.” ye 
There was a sudden jostling in the : 


his way to the front. : 
“ Foul pirate!” said he. “ Murderer and oe 
fiend, let me make a deal!” | a 
. What is this?’’ Barbados asked. 
“T am a bigger man than the caballero 
here, and fatter men roast better. Also, 
I wear the uniform of the Governor, and 
you hate such uniforms. I’m twice the 
coward that Don Ruiz is. I’d squirm and © 
squeal twice as much. Ha! Would it not — 
be better sport to roast me at the stake?” 
“You want to die for him?” Barbados ~ 
asked. 
“T offer myself in his place, since your a 
fiends must be amused. I did not get a 
chance to draw a card, or surely I’d have - 
drawn a deuce.” be 
Don Audre put his hand on the : See 
geant’s arm. | 
“This is useless, my friend,” te said. 
Blot sol” Sergeant Gonzales declared. 
“Vou are a fine man of parts, Don Audre 
Ruiz, and really amount to something in 
the world. And I am but a big pig. There 
are many better men who can fill my place.” 
‘Whatever your birth and station, you _ 
are now, in my estimation, a caballero and 
a brave man,” Don Audre said. | 


au , 


ane ces his. see 
“A hero!” he sneered. “I cannot let 


you take the caballero’s place, fool soldier, 
but, since you wish to be roasted, your 
wish is granted. We'll roast you later, 
- when we have need of more sport. 


These 


g other caballeros will be ransomed, but there 


_ is nobody in the world who would ransom 


you for as much as a bottle of thin wine.” 


“ That is true, fiend of hell!” Sergeant 


me Gonzales said. 


“But it is not true!” Don Audre Ruiz 
: pe his face lighting. 
confront the other caballeros. 


He whirled to 
SR reps. 


promise me this last request—have your 


a 
~ 


people make up a purse and ransom this 
soldier,” he said. 
of Don Diego Vega for years. 


‘* He has been the friend 
We used 
to smile at that peculiar friendship, but 


now I can understand. © The sergeant, also, 


is a man of parts, and Don Diego realized 
it while we were blind. A last handshake, 
i and then—” 


_ They surged toward him, and Barbados 


and his men stepped back to the door and 


- waited. There was an evil grin on the face 


of the pirate chief again. The gods of 


_ chance were working in his favor, he felt, 


ioe 


- when they had delivered this caballera into 


. his hands for his evil purposes. 


~“ Come, sezor!” he ordered. “It is not 


‘gentlemanly to keep my men waiting long 


for their fun.”’ 


Don Audre Ruiz shook the hands of his 


friends for the last time and turned away. 
They led him out and closed and barred 


the door again. They conducted him through 


the front room and into the open, first 
_ binding his hands behind his back. 


“If you are a human being, let me see 


Fray Felipe,” Don Audre said. 


“ll have him beside the stake,” Barba- 
dos promised. “‘ He can mumble over you 


_ all he likes.” 


Some of the pirates were shouting the 
news of what was to occur. Men came 
running from every direction, shouting and 
laughing and waving bottles, determined 
to see how a caballero could die. Women 
and children hurried from their huts. 

The stake was ready, for it often had 
been used before, both for prisoners and 
pirates. It was a favorite method Bar- 
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‘haa tad i. pu . 
he deemed guilty of b e 


many laws he laid down. It stood near the 
sea, a long metal bar upright in the soil, 
the débris of many fires scattered around it 
and half buried in the shifting sand. 

Already some of the men were hurrying 
toward the stake with fuel. The women 
and children were shrieking insults at the 
condemned man. But Don Audre Ruiz 
held his head proudly, and his lips were 
curled in scorn. Only the unusual. pallor 
in his face told that there was a tumult of 
emotions within his breast. 

They lashed him to the stake and made 
his body fast there with ropes and leather 
thongs. One chain they wrapped around — 
him to hold him fast after the ropes had 
been burned away. Women spat at him, 
children hurled at him small stones and 
scoops of sand. The pirates danced around ] 
him like savages, waving wine bette and 
brandishing their cutlasses. . 

“So you think that you will not squirm . 
and squeal, eh?’’ Barbados taunted. ‘In 
a very few minutes we’ll learn the truth 
concerning that.” 

“You promised me the fray,” Don Audre 
Ruiz replied. “ But I did not think that 
a pirate could keep his given word.” a 

“Ha! I'll show you that I can play at 
having gentle blood!” Barbados laughed. 
““‘Matter of honor, eh? The fray! Fetch 
me the old fray, some of you!” 

. The dancing and drinking was contin- 
ued, and more fuel was heaped around the 
stake and its victim. A few feet distant — 
stood a man with a flaming torch. Barba- 
dos, his arms folded across his chest, stood. 
waiting to give the word. And after a time 
old Fray Felipe thrust his way among them 
and reached the side of the pirate chief. 

“What is this that you would dor” he 
demanded. 

‘We intend to broil this cabaHero until 
he is done properly,’ Barbados replied. 
“Being a pious soul, he has need of a 
priest before he dies. So we have sent for 
you.” ; 
Fray Felipe knew that there was small 
chance for an argument here. Ordinarily 
Barbados was exceedingly superstitious — 
where a man of the church was pemiels) a 


ihe heart of Barbados. 
_- And so Fray Felipe did a devullne thing— 
a thing that startled them all, and Don 
Audre most of all. He threw back his gray 


a head and laughed. 


Barbados blinked his eyes rapidly, and 
Sanchez swore softly beneath his breath. 


Had the fray gone insane suddenly? Were 


his wits wandering? It was a horrible thing 
to see an old fray laugh like that. 

“So it is as I suspected,” Fray Felipe 
declared. ‘I had thought for a moment, 
Barbados, that you were a pirate leader ‘in 
truth, a general with brains. But you play 
the boy.” 

“ How is this?” Barbados cried. 

“ Traitors play with you, and you walk 
into traps. You and your fiends spend time 
at such cruel sports as this while your ene- 
mies are preparing to annihilate you” 

“ Fray, what is your meaning?” 

“Are you blind?” Fray Felipe .asked. 
Are you an utter and simple foolp You 
have put your confidence and trust in this 
Captain Ramén. And at this moment he 
is riding back from San Diego de Alcala at 
the head of the troopers, perhaps. ” 

“Ha! I know it, fray. He is leading 
the soldiers into an ambush!” 

“So you are such an easy dupe!” Fray 
Felipe said. ‘I know his plans, and so does 
the little senorita. You will form your am- 
‘yush at the head of the cafion. And he 
will lead the troopers around it, attack you 
in the rear, cut you off from your camp, 
and annihilate you. By doing that he'll 
save his face and gain favor with decent 
men and women and with the Governor. 
He'll claim that he saved the seforita, and 
ask her in marriage, get her for a bride 
without cutting himself off forever from 
honest men. A man who can be traitor to 


one cause, Sefior Pirate, can be traitor to 


another.” 

“Lies!” Barbados ea dered 

“They are not lies!” Fray Felipe de- 
clared. ‘And you are playing here when 


a you should be .preparing for the battle. 


; ‘Easy victims you'll be for the troopers!” 
Barbados seemed to hesitate. There was 


_ SiGe in the frog § wk oa: foun : 
a “that indicated truth. Then there came a 


bro eh appeal to | 
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woman’s screech, and Inez thrust herself 
forward. 3 

“The old fray speaks the truth!” ad 
declared. “I overheard the commandante — 
talking to the senorita. He told her that 
he was tricking you.” 

“ By my naked blade!” Barbados swore, 

“He is doubly a traitor!” the woman 
screeched. “I would not trust him, 
Make ready to fight the soldiers. Do aot a 
be caught in a trap. The man at the stake — 
can wait. It will not hurt him to be bound — 
there and meditate for a time.” 3 

Barbados suddenly seemed convinced, a 
He began shouting his commands, and San- au 
chez echoed them as usual. . rae 

Men also ran to get horses and weapons, 

“Catch me in a trap, eh?” Barbados © 
cried. “I can arrange a trap myself, and 
not in the canon!” 

He rushed away, shrieking more Ser 
Don Audre Ruiz, fastened to the stake, Was 
forgotten for the moment. Fray Hele at SN 
proached him. 

“Tt was the only way, caballero,? dae 
gentle fray said. “It would have been far — 
better to have let the traitor wipe out these — 
rogues entirely, but I had to save your life,” ie 
And the soldiers will triumph when they 
come. Right is on their side and fights - 
them. Also Sefior Zorro is at ey us 

‘“ Loose me, fray! fe 

“J cannot, sewor. There is one aan ne 
that is too strong for me. But they have — 
forgotten you now. I'll search for some 
tool with which I can remove the chain. ae 
The ropes and the leather home will, be 
easy.” ) 

Fray Felipe bowed his head and shuffled 
away. Don Audre Ruiz remained eee to. : 
the stake. cae 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
UNEXPECTED HELP, 


EFT behind helpless in the guard room _ 
of the presidio, Senor Zorro fought to 
control his emotions, telling himself 

that he could think out no proper line ie 
action while his brain was in sad tumult. 
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| Hie case seemed paeleah 3 
able to make an escape, and Captain Ra- 
mon was leading the troopers against the 
pirates. Sehor Zorro began wondering 
_ whether his good fortune had deserted him 
entirely. The senorita was in grave peril, 
-and also his friends the caballeros, and he 
could do nothing. ° 
_ But there was a certain outside influence 
at work regarding which Senor Zorro knew 
nothing, an influence caused by his just acts 
when, as Zorro, he had ridden up and down 
El Camino Real righting the wrongs in- 
flicted on frailes and natives. 
~The native fisherman had guided him to 
the vicinity of the pirates’ camp before 
dawn, and then had disappeared. Sefior 
Zorro did not wonder at that, since it was 
commendable in the native to save his own 
skin. 
_ The fisherman, however, had continued 
across the hills to San Diego de Alcala to 
_ pay a visit to relatives and friends. There 
he waited impatiently, anticipating news of 
a fight at the pirates’ camp. And, because 
he admired uniforms, though they inspired 
fear in him as well as admiration, he drifted 
- near the presidio. 

_He was in time to behold the arrival of 
abians Ramon, and later of Senor Zorro. 
After a time, he: saw Senor Zorro’s attempt 
at escape, nd watched the troopers gallop 
away. And then, by loitering near the 
presidio, he ascertained something of the 
truth—that Sefior Zorro was being held a 
prisoner in the maniac’s shirt and would be 
dealt with at some future time. 

The native wandered around the huts of 
the village, doing more genuine thinking 
than ever before in his life. He remem- 
bered how Sefor Zorro, a long time before, 
had saved his father. He was a neophyte 
native, and he remembered, also, how Sefor 
Zorro had fought for the frailes when they 
were being persecuted. 

The native fisherman did not have to 

think long on the subject before arriving at 
a conclusion. Having done so, he went to 
the hut of a cousin and begged a bottle of 
palm wine, potent stuff that could make a 
man mad. 

He took a good drink of the alent wine 
and slipped away, carrying the bottle. He 


eee ‘ ‘that he used 
the phair of fish, ana hes jee 
and inspected it, and. then hid it been i 


his ragged shirt. and in an armpit, fastening aa 
it there cleverly with a bit of rag. he Gh Me 

Having made these preparations, the na- 
tive fisherman drank more of the wine and 
gathered false courage. He spilled some of 
the liquor on his sorry clothes, so that its 
well-known odor mingled with that of fish. 
And then he approached the presidio again. 

One of the two troopers remaining was 
sitting before the main door, and the other, 
supposedly, was in the corridor outside the 
guard room, where his duty called him. 
The native fisherman went close to the man 
before the door and regarded him evilly. 
He held up the bottle and guzzzled more of 
the palm wine. The trooper looked up and 
saw him, i 

“Dog of a savage!” he cried. “ Know 
you not that it is against the laws and the 
wishes of his excellency for natives to 
drink the stuff?” 

The native blinked his eyes at him. 

‘“ May the devil take the laws,” said he, 
boldly, ‘‘ and his excellency also!” 

‘““ What words are these?” the soldier 
cried, getting to his feet. 

“Every man who wears a uniform is a 
rascal and a thief!” © 

“This to me? A dog of a native speaks 
so to one of the soldiers of the Governor?” 

“If the Governor was here,” said the 
native, “I’d throw this drink in his face! 
And if you trouble me more, Ill throw it _ 
in yours!” “a 

“Ha! In that case—”’ 

“For you dare not put me in the guard 
room!” the native declared. ‘‘I have too 
many friends.” Ee. 

The trooper exploded and rushed for- 
ward. ‘“ Low-born dog!” he shrieked. He 
caught the native and cuffed him, and in- 
stead of taking the blows calmly, the na- 
tive fought back. It was too much! 7 

“Tnto the guard room you go!” the sol 
dier shouted. ‘“‘ And when the comman- 
dante returns he probably will order you 
whipped. And I'll wield the lash! Give me. — 
that bottle!” 4 

The trooper took the bottle and sat. it ag 
down carefully, having noticed that it was a 


ey en os 

“This dog has been drinking palm wine 
and making remarks about his excel- 
_lency!” the first soldier said. “ Throw him 
_ into the guard house. He is fit company 
- for Sefior Zorro!” | 

_ The door was opened, the native was 
_ hurled inside, and the door was closed and 
barred again. The two soldiers peered 
- through the small aperture in it. They 
_ saw the native pick himself up and look 
around as though dazed. 

“ Ha!” one of the troopers cried. “‘ He 
will wonder what it is all about before 
morning. That palm wine is dangerous 
Mes 
“And i took half a bottle of it from 
the dog before we put him in,” the other 
whispered. 

“Let us watch a moment before we 
sample it.” 

The native glanced - toward the corner 
where Sefior Zorro, in the maniac’s shirt, 
was propped up on a bench. He lurched 
toward him, bent forward, and peered into 
his face. 

‘A white man!” he gasped. 
guard room the same as me!” 

He threw out his chest and strutted 
around the room, as though a great honor 
had come to him. The soldiers at the door 

laughed. The native turned and blinked 
his eyes at them, mouthed some meaning- 
less phrases, and appeared to be dazed 
again. Twice he shrieked like a soul in tor- 
ment. He beat his fists against the wall of 
the guard room. 

_ “Sit That wine is strong stuff!” one of 
the soldiers said. 

Still they remained watching. But the 
native, it seemed, was exhausted. He 
slipped down to the floor, crawled over 
against the wall, and let his head topple to 
one side. Twice he nodded, and then he 
began to snore. The troopers closed the 

little door of the aperture. The fun was 
over. s 


“In the 


Sefior Zorro had spoken no word. He was 
certair xan the man was under the 


| eaticnce of a wine or. ; ocsoe: ‘He : 
listened and heard the two soldiers walk 


the door and crouch and listen there. He 


Though he had recognized the native, 


down the corridor, then turned his head and 
glanced at the native again. The native 
had opened one of his eyes and was watch Py 
ing the deor. 

“They are drinking your wine, @ Zoro 
hissed, a 

“Si, senor! One moment!” ae 

The native slipped slowly and rasehis: | 
along the wall until he was within a few 
feet of Senor Zorro. - 

“TI thought it out, sewor,” he said. 4 L 
know those maniac’s shirts, for once they 
bound me and put me in one. And I have 
a sharp knife—” ae 

“ Careful!” Sefior Zorro earned ft a 
you succeed in this I will make you rich for : 
life!” . 

“JT am not doing it for riches, but ae 
cause you have been kind to my people and > : 
to the frailes,” the native said. “ ‘Tmust- do ) 
my work swiftly.” 4 

He had the knife out now, and can” dy 
working at the tough leather of the shirt, 
The thong that drew the shirt about the 
neck was fastened with a metal clasp, a 
sort of lock, and so the tough leather had 
to be cut. The native sawed —— ed 
and loosened the thong. a 

He stopped to slip noiselessly across eo 


huried back and began peeling the leather 
sack off Senor Zorro. He worked frantical- 
ly, guessing what would be in store for ial 
if he happened to be caught. | ee eae 

“Tf I escape, then must you ah ‘$0,’ 2 ‘wie 
Sefior Zorro said. “ And keep away from. . 
San Diego de Alcala for many moons. oe : 
come.’ oe 

‘“T understand, senor. And, H I do ce 
escape, remember, please, that I did what 
a poor man could.” 

“Tl help you, and I can.’ 

‘“‘ A good horse genuine to one of PN 


soldiers is just in front of the apiece 


senor.’ | | Coy 
6¢ Good! ” . gett 
“And some daggers are in athe boots 

near the front door, on the wall.” is oe ¢ 
“ Again, good!” Sefior Zorro said. oe 


The native slashed the last of the bonds, © 
and Zorro stood and moved his limbs to re-_ 


ABZ 


store circulation. Then: i motioned ‘the 
native toward the door. | 


“Stand on that side,” Zorro a ea 


a « And shriek as though you were being 
_- killed.” 
_ The native shrieked. Senor Zorro him- 
self felt shivers run up and down his spine 
- at those blood-curdling shrieks. The two 
_ soldiers listened, and then hurried back to- 
ward the guard room. They opened the 
little aperture in the door. They saw 
_ neither of their prisoners, but they did see 
_ the empty maniac’s shirt in one corner of 
the room. 
_« And then they did what Sefior Zorro had 
judged they would do—unlock and open 
the door and rush inside. Zorro hurled 
‘himself upon the first and floored him, 
rolled aside just in time to escape the rush 
of the second, delivered a blow that laid 
_ this second on the floor unconscious, got 
the dagger from the soldier’s belt, and 
_ whirled to take the rush of the first, now 
upon his feet again. 
. “ Fly!” he ordered the native. But the 
fisherman stood just outside the door, wait- 
ing to see the outcome. 
__ Seftor Zorro had no quarrel with the sol- 
diery, and he did not want to wound a 
- trooper. But it was demanded of him that 
he make an escape as quicly as possible, 
and make certain that he could not be fol- 
lowed for some minutes. | 
And so he rushed his man with the dag- 
ger, and the other gave ground and put 
himself on guard. But suddenly Senor Zorro 
whirled and rushed backward instead of at- 
tacking, darted through the door, slammed 
it shut, and shot home the bar. Inside 
were the two soldiers. 
~° “Senores, adios!” Zorro said at the 
aperture. ‘‘I regret that you cannot ac- 
company me and see the fighting.” _ 
“For this—” one of the imprisoned 
troopers began. 
_ “ Have you ever seen this one?” Sefor 
Zorro asked. And he slammed shut the 
door of the aperture, laughed loudly, saw 
that the native fisherman was free, and 
ran like the wind down the corridor and 
through the front door and into the sun- 
shine. 
A moment later he was in the saddle and 


CHAPTER XXIX, | 


THE PLIGHT OF RUIZ. 


APTAIN RAMON, riding with the _ 
lieutenant at the head of the soldiery, 


considered his plans. 
The captain had told Barbados how to 
arrange an ambush at the head of the 


cahon, and he expected to lead the troopers — 
around the ambush and to the rear, cutting 
the pirates off from their camp, and either 


exterminating them at once in the cafion or 


driving them up into the open, where the ~ 


troopers could ride them down one by one. 
Captain Ramon knew, of course and nat- 


urally, that the pirates would be watching © 
the advance. 


But, just at the mouth of the 
canon, Captain Ramon could lead the sol- 


diers swiftly to one side and reach. the rear — 
before the pirates could understand the — 
maneuver and hasten back to protect them- — 


selves. 

He had not the slightest doubt regarding 
the outcome. 
equal in numbers to the pirates, and while 


the latter would fight desperately, knowing 
that capture meant the hangman’s rope for — 
them, the troopers were seasoned men who 


had been through several native uprisings 
and knew how to handle themselves in 
battle. 


The soldiers had a few pistols, but they 


were not to be depended on so much as 
blades and a hand-to-hand conflict. 


lacked ammunition. It would be swords 
against cutclasses for the greater part, Cap- 


tain Ramon knew, and the advantage 


would be with the troopers’ swords. 


As to his own part, Ramon realized well 


that Barbados would recognize his treach- 
ery at once. And so there would be no pro- 


tection for him from the pirates after Bar-_ 4 


bados had passed the word to get him, and 


Ramén would have to fight with the soldiers 
But he did not doubt 
the outcome of the combat, and so te 


as a loyal officer. 


secure. 


bec rode swiftly and i in perfect military 


i Se Gee aa 
Mire iva ee ES ye ot 


pee Tae hrs gr A eeu ae Se Ae ea ee eg eat fy 


The troopers were about — 


pay PP ee ee ee ee TT ER ee ee eee 


The i 
pirates had a few firearms also, but they 


rw 4 


chuckled. 


a present. 


“s ‘women yrs laren Intgoteor pei an into ; 


| ies did not ale Bier ie was ‘mid. 

_afternoon, and they wanted to do their work 
before nightfall. 

They approached the mouth of the 
cafion, and Captain Ramén shaded his eyes 
and peered ahead, but could see nothing 
human. The pirates were under cover, he 
_ supposed, waiting for the troopers to ride 
down into the narrow cafion and so into 
a trap from which they could not escape. 
Ramon spoke his plans to the lieutenant 
- again, and the junior officer nodded that he 
understood the arrangements perfectly. 

They came to the cafion’s end, but 
swerved suddenly toward the right and gal- 
 loped along the rim and up a gentle slope, 
the last before reaching the sea. Captain 
Ramon expected to hear roars of rage from 
the cafion, but he did not. He almost 
Barbados evidently supposed 
that the commandante was playing some 
trick, he took it for granted. — 

They reached the crest of the slope and 
pulled up among the trees and looked down 
upon the pirate camp. A few women and 
children were running about, but they could 
see no men. 

-“ Down the slope, then turn and gallop 
back toward the cafion,” Captain Ramon 
instructed. ‘‘ Thus we take them in the 
rear and have the rogues at our mercy!” 

‘“‘ How do you know that they are in the 
cafion?” the lieutenant asked with quick 
- suspicion. 

“Did I not hear this Sefior Zorro make 
his plans?” Captain Ramén demanded with 
some show of anger. “ Am I not your su- 
perior officer? They are now in the cafion, 
expecting us to gallop into the trap they 
have planned.” 

“Then they saw us <i eum ”” the lieu- 
tenant declared. 

Si And they are wondering what is 
happening, no doubt. It is possible that 
they have seen me at the head of the troop- 
ers and have noticed that Senor Zorro is not 
But they have not had time to 
get back to their camp. Their trap has 
: ota turned apa them. Forward!” 


ter field officer, was endeavoring to make 


the huts and buildings. Ina big circle th 
soldiers from San Diego de Alcala swervec “ 
and started back toward the cafion’s mouth 0 
to hem in their foes. : 
And, in that instant, the commudinal, 
found that things were not as he had ex- _ 
pected, and that he had been fooled. Res 
ports of firearms came to his ears, bullets 
whistled among the troopers, and some of. 
them fell from their saddles. And from the — 
huts and buildings of the pirate camp 
poured the motley crew of Barbados, — 
screeching their battle-cries, eager to wipe 
out the soldiery that would have tricked 
and slain them. Cee 
Captain Ramén cursed and began shows 
ing commands. ‘The troopers fired their : 
pistols, drew their blades, and prepared for : 
bloody and more intimate work. From | 
behind the largest adobe building. dashed 
a number of mounted pirates, Barbados and _ 
Sanchez riding at their head. ah 
“ At them!” the commandante shrieked é 
wildly. “ Forward! No mercy!” : 
The lieutenant, who was by far the bel. ou 


himself heard above the din. The pirates” 
and the soldiers clashed, fought like mani- — 
acs, the troopers at the outset having much 
the better of it. But Barbados and. his 
mounted pirates joined the battle and : 
fought like fiends, because they saw visions _ 
of the hangmart’s noose if they failed to E 
achieve a victory complete. . 
Captain Ramon had one close bok. at 
the face of Barbados, and heard the pirate 
chief shriek “ Traitor!” at him. Thereafter 
he managed to keep well in the rear of the — < 
fighting, under pretense of handling the x 
men. His blade was the only one not red. 
Ramon had no intention of liberating the _ 
caballeros until the fight was over, for he : 
wanted to claim full credit for rescuing — “ 
them. He wanted another talk with the 
Sefiorita Lolita, too, before her friends ap- 
proached her. She had not given him the . 
promise that he had expected, and the 
necessity for it was over, since Zorro was 
free of the pirate camp. But Ramén hoped 
to get the promise yet, and have an imme-— 
diate marriage, saying that he was the one OG 
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man who could give testimony that would “hf 
save Senor Zorro if he was tried for con- | 


‘spiracy against the Governor. 

The battle waged around him. Barbados 
and his pirate crew were endeavoring to 
keep between the troopers and the adobe 
building wherein the caballeros were held 
_-prisoners. The caballeros were crowding at 
_.the little windows, watching the fight. Don 
Audre Ruiz was still bound to the stake, 
for Fray Felipe had been unable to reach 
-him before the fighting began, and now the 
-.aged fray was busy with the wounded 
men. : 

The senorita was under the close guard 
of a single pirate appointed to the task by 
‘Barbados. She was in one of the buildings, 
-and Captain Ramon did not know where to 
find her. 

treachery, Barbados had no thought of let- 
ting him get possession of the senorita. She 
could be held for ransom, the pe chief 
decided. 
- Back and forth across the open space, up 
: and down the sandy beach the fight pro- 
gressed. Here groups of men were battling 
like fiends, here one pursued a lone enemy. 
The women and children were keeping to 
the huts. 

“Fire the place!” Captain Ramén was 
ordering. ‘ Burn them out!” 

Some of the troopers were quick to do his 

bidding. A pistol flash was enough. The 
poor huts began burning fiercely, the dry 


~ palm fronds with which they were manu- 


factured flaming instantly. 
- Ramon began to worry some. The battle 
seemed an even thing. Both sides had lost 
many men, and the two forces now were 
about even. It came to his mind that, un- 
less the soldiers triumphed very soon, he 
would have to release the caballeros and let 
them join in the fray. 

Back toward the slope the pirates drove 
the remaining troopers. And there the bat- 
tle waged at some distance from the burning 
huts of the pirate camp. The women tried 
to quench the flames, but could not. The 
wind from the sea carried flaming pieces of 
palm frond and fired more huts. 

_ Don Audre Ruiz had tugged at his bonds 
until almost exhausted, but had been unable 
to get free. 


Convinced of the commandante’s . 


Once the battle surged near_ 


surged 4 pi hin ae, Beeler A 


_ breeze. 


Don Audre wondered een a the pirates | 


were to be victorious, whether, in the end, 


they would roast him at the stake, as they 


had started to do. He choked in the dense 
«smoke; his eyes smarted and then pained; 
he tried to see how the fight was going, 
but could only get a glimpse now and then. 


ing material floated past him on the still a 


And then he saw something that caused _ 


a thrill of horror to pass through him. One 


of the burning brands had fallen at the — 


edge of the pile of fuel about the stake. 
It smoldered, burst into flames again. The 
fuel caught, and the flames spread.. 

Don Audre Ruiz, helpless against the 
stake, watched the flames creep nearer, the 
fire spread and become more raging. Once 
more he struggled hopelessly against the 
chain and ropes that held him fast. What 
irony was this that he should burn without 
human hands firing the fuel? 

Already he could feel the heat of the 
flames. Slowly they were eating their way 
toward him through the heaps of fuel the 
pirates had dropped. Soon they would 
touch him, smoke and fire would engulf him,- 
and later men would find naught but his 
charred remains. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


FRAY FELIPE GETS HIS GOBLET. 


ENOR ZORRO thanked his saints that 
the horse he had seized in front of the 
presidio at San Diego de Alcala was a 

noble animal of endurance and speed. 


He kicked at the mount’s flanks and rode ~ 


like the wind in the wake of the troopers. 
He knew that he was gaining on them, but 


they had such an advantage of time that he — 


realized he could not reach the pirate camp 
before Ramon and his soldiers. 
As his horse negotiated the last slope 


before reaching the sea, Senor Zorro could — 4 
hear, coming from a distance, the din of 
He stopped his mount in the fringe _ 


battle. 
of trees and looked down upon the scene. 


The soldiers and pirates were fighting 4 


ase Sat es 
so ee 


nd children 


Sefior Zorro saw at a glance, and also 
that the fight was an even one, with the 
. advantage to neither force. . 


still prisoners. Only a moment he hesi- 
tated, and then he kicked at the horse’s 
flanks again and raced the animal down 


the slope. The fight was to one side of 


him, and so he encountered neither soldier 
nor pirate. He had a glimpse of Ramon in 
the distance, and believed that Ramon saw 
him in turn. He rode wildly among the 
blazing huts, and so came to the adobe 
building where the prisoners were housed. 

Senor Zorro sprang from his horse and 
dashed into the building. With a metal 
bar, he broke the lock of the inner door 
and shrieked to the caballeros that they 
were free. 

‘‘ Follow me to your weapons!” he shout- 
ed. “ Fight with the troopers against the 


pirates! Catch me this renegade and trai- 
tor of a Ramon! Remember, Ramon is 
mine!” 


They answered him with an shouts and 
rushed at his heels out of the building and 
toward the hut where the captured weapons 
had been placed, and before which there 
were no guards now. ‘The roof of the hut 
already was blazing. 

Senor Zorro kicked open the door, dashed 
inside, and began tossing out swords. The 


j 


caballeros rushed forward, shouting as they - 


claimed their weapons. Zorro dashed out- 
side again, his own beloved blade in his 
hand. Already the caballeros were running 
toward the fight. 

“ Zorro, by the saints!” It was the bel- 
‘lowing voice of Sergeant Gonzales that 
hailed him. ‘‘ What is this talk of my cap- 
tain being a traitor?” 

“ He is!” Zorro cried. ‘‘ He was in league 
with the pirates, and then turned against 
them. He is a double traitor! Forward, 
sergeant! Use your blade well! Ruiz! 
Where is Ruiz?” 

“ The devils took him out to roast him 

at the stake,” the sergeant replied. ‘‘ That 
was long before the fighting began.” 
“To roast him—” Sehor Zorro gasped. 


fron ings, “Let me at a cen the sergeant bel- | 
Wom lowed, dashing away. 
o the brush. These 


He ascertained that the Grialaens were > 


URES OF ZORRO. 


" ae are Scores to 
settle! ” : aos 
_ Sefor Zorro, his heart pine wmthite him, 
peered around through the smoke. | 
then hope flamed within him again, en 
the distance he saw Dan Audre Ruiz, the 
flames leaping around him. Sefor Zorro 
ran swiftly through the billows of smoke 
toward the stake. ze 

Don Audre’s clothing already was ioe 
scorched. He had turned his head away 
from the smoke and the heat, fighting to 
the last to keep from drawing deadly flame 
down into his lungs, and his CYOR WEE 
closed. 

He did not see the swift approach of 
Sehor Zorro, did not guess that rescue was 
at hand until he heard Zorro’ Svoice. 

‘“‘ Audre!” he cried. ‘‘ Audre! Speak io 
me! If the fiends have slain you—” 
Don Audre Ruiz opened his eyes” 7 
smiled, and Senor Zorro smiled in cor hey 
Then he kicked away the burning fuel and 7 
leaped toward his friend. ai 

‘“‘ You are just in time,” ‘Don Audre a ny 
“I had given up hope, Dicen, my friend.” 

‘“ A moment, and I'll have you free!” 

He tore away the ropes and leather ~ 
thongs, and worked frantically at the heavy 
chain, which was hot to his touch. He was 
alert and on guard as he worked, but the. oY : 
fight did not approach him. The cabal-— y 
leros had joined it, he saw, and the pirates 
were being cut down, and some taken a 
oner. 

And finally the heavy chain fell away, a 
and Senor Zorro helped Don Audre a short ‘ 
distance from the stake and thrust a sword : 
into his hand. ae 

“Remember, Ramon belongs to eel? , 
Zou sald). Lek ae al alive!” io i 

Afoot, they dashed across the open. space . oh 
toward the edge of the fight. But they © " 
looked in vain ee the commandante. He | 
was not in his saddle, nor was he dead or ee 
wounded and on the eroand: mite 

‘‘ Find him!” Zorro cried. “‘ He eal be 
trying to get the senorita away!” ite 

They ran toward the adobe buildings to : 
commence their frantic search. They 
watched the slope, and the beach in either — 
direction, half expecting to see the COMA 
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ptnddnib carrying Sefiorita Lolita away on 
his horse. _ 

“Find him! We must find him!” Zorro 
screeched. ‘“‘ With me, Audre, my friend! 
She may be in one of the burning huts—” 
_ And so they rushed through the smoke, 
‘ calling, searching, fear in their hearts. 
‘Sergeant Gonzales was looking for his 


-. captain also. The sergeant told himself that 


he was in a quandary. His commander and 
his friend, it appeared, were fighting each 
other, and the sergeant could not be loyal 
to both. © 

_ He bellowed a challenge and engaged a 
pirate in combat, took his man, and rushed 
on. He dodged a charging trooper who 
almost ran him down, darted around one of 
the blazing huts, and came upon a scene. 

- Fray Felipe, attending the wounded, had 
risen from the ground beside one to find 
a pirate rushing toward him in flight. 
man stumbled and fell headlong, and from 


_ the sash he wore about his middle there 


fell something that flashed and glittered in 
the sun. Fray Felipe gave a cry and 
rushed forward. He had seen his beloved 
sacred goblet! 
_ There was no escape ve the pirate. 
When he regained his feet he found the old 
jray standing before him. 

~“ Beast and fiend!” Fray Felipe said. 
“‘ Give it mel” . 
' “Ha! Would I not be a fool to do so?” 
the pirate challenged. ‘One side, fray/ 
‘One side—or you die!”’ 
The other raised his cutlass to strike. 


But Fray Felipe could not be driven back 


‘by such means while the sacred goblet was 
in the possession of the other. 

““ Give it me!” he commanded. 
— “ One side—” 

Fray Felipe took a quick step forward 


and jerked the goblet from the other’s hand. ° 


_ The pirate cursed and darted forward again. 
Fray Felipe caught the descending arm. 

Back and forth they struggled, and the 
fray dropped the goblet to the ground again. 
He was a strong man for his age, but the 
pirate was young and strong also. He 
forced Fray Felipe back against the wall of 
the burning hut, throttled him, raised the 
cutlass again. 

“TY warned you, fray!” the pirate hissed. 
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And then he hissed again, a hiss « s Se 
dea fright. Through his body a. = 
been plunged. He dropped | the cutlass, | 


threw wide his arms, shrieked once more, 
and fell with face toward the ground. att 


Sergeant Gonzales merely glanced down at a 


him, then picked up the goblet, wiped it 
against his tunic, and bowed before Fray 
Felipe. 

“ Allow me,” the sergeant said. “Itisa 
fortunate chthe that I was near, fray!” 

“‘{ thank thee, son!” 

“Son?” Gonzales cried. ‘“ You call an 
old sinner like me by such a name?” 

“Perhaps you hold more worth than you 
yourself think,” the old fray replied. 


Sergeant Gonzales could not endure such 


talk. He grew redder in the face, blew out 
his cheeks, gulped and cleared his throat. 
““T am a rough soldier!” Sergeant Gon- 
zales declared. 
tle, which is almost at an end.” 
“Go, son, and my blessings go with 
thee!” ; 
Gonzales bowed his head an instant. 


Then, as though ashamed of himself, be ~ 


bellowed at nothing at all and charged 
away through the smoke. 


CHAPTER XXXT. 
“MEAL MUSH AND GOAT’S MILK!” 


HE appearance of Sefor Zorro at the 
scene of battle when he was supposed 
to be behind bars in the presidio at 

San Diego de Alcala terrified Captain 
He had a sudden feeling that the 
fates were against him—that his treachery 
was to be punished. And he found that his 
plans were ruined again. 


He had no faith in a personal encounter 


with Senor Zorro. Something seemed to tell 
him that such would result fatally for him- 
self. And he had small faith in proving 
Zorro a traitor after the fight, and a great 
fear that Zorro and some of the captured 
pirates would, on the other hand, prove him 
to be one. 


Captain Ramon felt desperate. He had 


an idea that the seforita was under pirate — 
He would | 
make away with the guard and get her, 


guard in one of the buildings. 
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“And I belong in the bat-- 


‘ 
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he pir 
he. Sanked to’ rescue tthe senorita pephite 
yet there was time. Possibly he could make 
them believe that he had departed before 
he saw the cadalleros released and the tide 
of battle turned. 
He had no definite plans after that. 
Perhaps, he thought, he could keep the 
_ senorita a prisoner of his own in some out 
of the way place, and force her to consent 
to wed him. Any wandering fray could 
perform the ceremony. Or, all else failing, 
he could turn criminal, play highwayman, 
force the senorita to do his bidding. In an 
emergency, a knife thrust in the heart, a 
secret grave, and Captain Ramon could 
wander back among men, saying he had 
‘seen nothing of her, possibly claiming that 
a blow on the head during the battle had 
- robbed him of his wits, and that he did not 
know where he had been or what had 
happened. 
_ Captain Ramon had a fertile brain when 
it came to plotting. He watched for his 
chance, and escaped through the clouds of 
smoke, urging his horse to its utmost. He 
galloped around behind the buildings, so 
that the smoke screened his movements. 
Behind an adobe building he dismounted, 
and then crept along the wall toward the 
front. He crouched beside a window, lift- 
ed himself slowly, and peered inside. 
_ There sat the senorita, her hands to her 
face, and lounging near the door was one of 
the pirates on guard. 

The commandante drew his blade and 
crept nearer the door. He waited for a 
lull in the din of battle and then shouted 
loudly. 

“ At you!” he cried. “ Die, soldier!” 

The subterfuge had immediate results. 
The pirate opened the door, stepped out a 
couple of feet, and peered into the smoke. 
Captain Ramon guessed that the fellow 
thought the battle was drawing near. 

S A quick thrust, and the pirate was down, 
coughing out the blood of his life. Cap- 
a tain Ramon dashed into the building, 
ae ae red blade. 
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: he cried. 
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horse, the seforita held before him. Cap- — 


‘ “ Quick, owas, There is S scant time!” ” Pe 
‘“ The pirates are having the best a 


“Tam safer with them than with you!” a 
she said with scorn. cutee 

He reached out and grasped her cruelly 
by the wrist. 

“There is to be no more nonsense!” he aes 
exclaimed. “Iam master here! Youdo 
as I say, senorita! Come with me!” 

“ Beast!” she cried. 

‘“‘ Hard words will not stop me now. Am he 
I to be balked by a bit of womankind2?” 

He jerked her forward, put an arm 
around her, half lifted her oon the floor, 
and carried her out of the building and 
through the billowing smoke. Around the _ 
corner he hurried, to his horse. Still hold- 
ing her by the wrist, he vaulted into the 
saddle, then pulled her up before him. — 

e Help!” she cried. “ Diego! Zorro!” 

“Ha! Call to the fiend, but this time 
he does not come!” Captain Ramén ex- 
claimed. oy 

But Senor Zorro had heard ne ante. oe 
And the smoke lifted, and he and Don 
Audre Ruiz saw the commandante on the _ 


tain Ramon saw them, too, and kicked fran- 
tically at the animal’s ribs. The fright- 
ened horse plunged away through “the: ae 
smoke. iS 
Sefior Zorro was more maniac than anes Re 
man as he dashed forward to follow. The 
fight swerved toward him. He sprang up 
and grasped a soldier, pulled him out of 
the saddle, sprang into the saddle himself, Sh 
and gave ase. fae 
Out of the clouds of smoke he ede. - > 
to see the commandante and his prisoner a 
short distance to the left. In the smoke _ 
Captain Ramon had lost his bearings for Bae 
moment. ane 
Senor Zorro shrieked a challenge, whirled a 
his horse, and took after his foe. _Ramén __ 
found that he could not get up the slope — 
without meeting Zorro and having a clash 
with him—the thing he most wanted to 
avoid. Desperate, he whirled his horse and 
charged back into the smoke again, thinking Se 
to outwit his pursuer. esate 
Suddenly he found himself in the thick _ 
of the fighting. Again he whirled his _ 
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horse. 
-swer rein or pressure of knees, refused to 
spring forward at the cruel touch of spurs. 
_ The smoke swirled away on a breath of 
breeze. And Captain Ramon found himself 
inside a ring of caballeros, two of whom 
_ were holding his horse, another reaching to 

help the seworita down, others reaching up 


a to seize him. 


_Sefior Zorro came to a stop within a few 

cel of him, and dismounted swiftly, a grim 
re in his face. 
_ “Down, renegade!” Zorro commanded. 
Captain Ramon, in the face of such an 
emergency, could appear calm, though he 
was not. He sneered, lifted his brows as 
though in wonder, and slowly got from the 
saddle. Once he looked straight at Zorro, 
: tac sbexy-arocmc! the circle. 

The fighting was at an end. What 

pirates had not been slain were captives. 
Barbados, himself a captive, stood to one 
Loe under guard. The lieutenant and his 
troopers were coming forward. 
_. Ramén called to the officer. ‘“ Here is 
your Sefior Zorro!” he shouted. “ In some 
strange manner he has escaped the pre- 
Dawe Seize him and see that he does not 
eon again!” 

The lieutenant gave a quick command, 
i hei some of the troopers dismounted and 
started forward. But they found before 
them a line of determined caballeros with 
ready swords. 

Don Audre Ruiz bowed before the lieu- 
tenant and spoke. “ Sevor,” he said, “I 
dislike exceedingly to interfere with a man 
in the proper performance of his duty. But 
JT must ask you and your men to stand back 
for a time. There is a little matter be- 


tween Sefor Zorro and Captain Ramén 


- that must be settled.” 

“Tam in command here, under Captain 
Ramon,” the lieutenant said. 
Zorro is an escaped prisoner.” 

“ Nevertheless, you must remain quiet 

‘until the affair is at an end,’ Don Audre 
said. “ The caballeros are equal in number 
to your troopers now. If you care to fight 
it out—”’ | 

“Do you realize that you are taking up 
arms against the Governor?” the heutenant 
demanded. 


The ‘ious steed eieed) Ue ans 


‘and a traitor!” 


“This Senor. - 


me As to that, we “ alarm 
Audre replied. “ This Ramé Visa 3 


“Hal That he is!” pats Barbe: os 
‘‘He joined hands with us, planned for us — 
to raid Reina de Los Angeles and steal the 
girl. Then he, turns against us, plans to 
trap us! Traitor and dog, he is!” 

“And I say so, too,’ Don Audre de- 
clared. ‘‘ Here are a number of gentlemen 
whose honors and names are unquestioned, 
senor. If there is a mistake made here this 
afternoon we will be responsible for it and 
take the consequences.” 

The lieutenant looked puzzled. Certain- 
ly he did not want to arouse the hostility 
of those of gentle blood by setting his troop- 
ers on the caballeros; and he doubted the 
outcome of the fight if he did that. 

“ Arrest the fellow!’ Ramon thundered. _ 
‘“‘ Are you to be held back by these med- 
dlers?”’ | | o 
_ An open palm cracked against his cheek 
as he finished speaking. Sefor Zorro stood 
before him, blade held ready. Don Audre 
Ruiz took the senorita by her arm and led 
her away. 

“Ramon, double traitor and_ plotter 
against peace!”’ Sefior Zorro addressed him. 
‘““Abductor of women! Foul in word and 
action and thought! . On guard, senor!” 

Captain Ramon felt like a trapped ani- — 
mal. He saw his sergeant in the ring. 

““Gonzales!”” he shrieked. “Seize that 
man! J command it!” 

‘I do not take commands from traitors!” 
the sergeant replied. | 
‘““T’ll have you punished—” . 
“Tis you will receive the punishment, 
when you gather courage enough to lift 
your blade,” Gonzales replied. | 

Don Audre Ruiz had turned the sevorita 
over to Fray Felipe. The old fray knew 
better than to make an attempt to prevent 
the duel. He belonged to the times, and he 
understood such things. - 

‘On guard, senor!” Zorro warned again. _ 
‘““T do not like to pollute my blade with 7 
your blood, yet must it be done! On guard, 
renegade! Must I cut down a man who will 
not defend himself?” .. 

Sefior Zorro advanced a step. Captain — a 
Ramon, his face white, started to raise his 
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rt Seftor Zorro had ona peetaid 


n the ring. 
- For Barbados, not anchid as carefully 
as he should have been watched, had taken 
vengeance himself. 
_ guards aside, snatched a dagger from the 
belt of another. His arm went up, came 
forward, the dagger whistled through the 
air. And it lodged in Captain Ramon’s 
__ back, the point in his heart. 
“That for a traitor!” Barbados cried. 
‘“* Since I must be hanged, let me settle ac- 
counts first! Senor Zorro, you are a man! 
I, who have fought you, say it! Your 
blade is too true, sevor, to be buried in a 


1» 


foul carcass such as that! 


The moonlight came again, touching the 
sea with glory and showing the trading 
- schooner running up the coast before the 
breeze. Those of the crew who had been 
left aboard handled her well, and the cabal- 
‘teres gave aid. «2° ).- 
Away from the scene of carnage the little 
ship rushed, the water hissing at her bows. 


Fray Felipe was polishing his beloved gob- | 


let. Don Audre Ruiz and his caballeros 


(The end.) 
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For which 
We should 


Be thankful: 


: - Sergeant Gonzales was Wie ee on the : 
and a chorus of cries had come from those. 


He thrust one of his — 


u Ca ee oe . 
BRIEF, ANYWAY!) 3 | 


C)NE feature about 
Verse libel, 


were ee their Nae in he: cabin ae e 


_ deck. . 
The sergeant stopred near a ta | 
leaned against it, looked over the sparkling 
sea toward the dark line that indicated: the 
land. | 
Voices came to him, the voices of Zorro 
and the little senorita. : te 

“The sword of Zorro! Let us toe that : 
it has a long rest,” the senorita said. a 

“A long rest! ” Sefior Zorro echoed. 
“As soon as we are at Reina de Los An- 
geles we’ll be wed by Fray eee ai 

“ Si!” she said softly. eee 

“Then years of happiness and peace.” ; 

“oSg 9? ae 

“ Vet, I am not sorry for what hes hap- 
pened,” said Sefior Zorro. “ It has brought 
us closer together. Peril knits hearts, senio- a 
TPs Lane 
“ Once—when I thought that you were c 
dead—” ee 

Sergeant Gonzales observed a suspicious oS 
silence at this juncture. He raised his head _ 
and peered through the gloom around the _ 
mast. He could see nothing at all save the 
inky darkness there, but he heard a sound 
that needed no translation. It i oe 
sound of a kiss. ee 

“Meal mush and goat’s milk!” said the: 
sergeant. 
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If you don’t understand it, 
If it doesn’t mean 


Anything, 


And if it lacks melody 


Anyway! 
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yr VIE!” The voice came dimly to the 
Z E- ears of the sleepy girl. She stirred 
ae 4 uneasily, pulled the covers up a 
little higher and tried to forget the unwel- 
come summons. 
_ “ Evie, you awake yet?” 
_. There was no use deferring the issue. 
_ She sat up in bed. 
_ “Gosh, yes! How’d you expect me to 
sleep with you shouting your head off? 
What do you want, anyway? It’s not seven 
: et. »P) 
De sh “I know, Evie,” her father’s voice came 
His apologetically. “IT know. But your mam- 
ma ain’t feelin’ well this no and if you 
could get the breakfast— 
_ “ For Pete’s sake—what’s the hatter with 
her now?” 

“ Evie!” reprovingly. ‘‘ That’s no way 
to talk about your mamma. She says she 
couldn’t sleep last night and she don’t feel 
like gettin’ up.” 

_ Evelyn threw back the covers indignant- 
ly. “ Humph, neither do I, but that doesn’t 
seem to matter. Oh, all right—I might as 
well. Seems as if I did everything around 
this house.” She heard her father’s steps 
padding back down the hall, but she con- 
tinued her grumbled soliloquy. ‘‘ Don’t feel 
like getting up! Humph, I never do, but 
you don’t see me getting the chance to lay 
around in bed.” 

She dressed hurriedly, shivering in the 
chill of the early May morning. 


head and the heavy scent of cancion ae 
460 a 
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“ Evie—ain’t you nearly ready? Your 
mamma wants to speak to you before you 
go down.” .: 

Evelyn pulled open the door and faced 
her apologetic parent. He wasa small man 
with a small, cautious face with small fea- 
tures that appeared to be gathered in the 
middle of it, puckered now into a frown 
of mild anxiety. He had an air of helpless 
perplexity. For nearly twenty-five years he 
had carried, without any particular ability, 
the burden of a growing family. Looking ~ 
at him, Evelyn marveled how he had ever 
done it. Oh, papa was all right. It was 
just his bad luck. He seemed to land a job 
just about the time the business went to 
pieces; or just when he was established, a _ 
sudden shake-up of the force landed him 
again on the sidewalk. | 

“Your mamma wants to see you, Evie,” 
he repeated. “‘ She thinks you spoke to her 
pretty sharp last night, Evie, because she 
burned the dinner. You hurt her fel 
She’s a Sensitive woman—”’ 

Evelyn nodded. She realized that her 
father was voicing one of his eternal pleas 
for peace. Perhaps she had spoken sharp- 
ly last night, but she had spent over a dol- 
lar for the roast her mother let burn. She ~ 
went down the heavy-aired, ill-ventilated 
hall and paused in mamma’s doorway. 

Mamma lay in bed, propped up on pil- — 
lows. A wet handkensies across her fore . 


ef 


"Sick ayain?” 
Mamma sniffed fot “ Evie—how 
can you talk so to your own mamma? 
When I was a girl—” : 


sick. But I’m in a heck of a hurry—break- 
fast to get and I have to be at the office 
on time to-day. I’ve been late three days 
in succession and I’ll be getting the can 
pretty soon. Don’t know what this fam- 
ily ’d do if I did get bounced.” 
Mamma reached for her handkerchief. 
© That’s right—start throwin’ up how much 
you're doin’ for us. It ain’t your papa’s 
fault he has such bad luck.” 

“No, nor Joe’s fault he gambles away 
every cent he makes—or Andy’s that he’s 
too cussed lazy to get a job or— Oh, this 
bunch makes me sick.” Then briskly: 
“ Well, I pave to beat it. Hope you feel 
‘better soon.’ 

“ Evie, ain’t you even goin’ to get me 
some preakfast—though I’ m so sick I don’t 

know as I could eat much—” 
-Evelyn’s young voice broke in again. 
“ Sure, I’ll send you up some.” 

Mamma brightened hopefully.“ Sup- 
pose there ain’t time for hot Loa she 
suggested. 
- “Vow re right. There’s not. 
I have to be on time to-day. 
some mush and toast—” 

. Mamma’s voice rose in a wail. ‘“ Mush— 
when I’m sick! You'll be sorry some day. 
I won’t be here always—” 

“Oh, mamma, don’t. I won't, either. 
What would you like—something I can get 
quick?” 

Mamma deliberated. “I guess maybe I 
could eat some toast if you don’t get it too 
hard, and a couple of soft-boiled eggs and 

a cup of coffee and some fruit—” 
Evelyn backed toward the door. “ All 
right,” she promised. “ Pil see what I can 
‘aa0 get. <é 
She went on down intb the kitchen, 
which smelled heavily of last night’s burned 
“meat. The fire her father. had started had 


5, 


T tell you 
I'll get you 


i Gide tea hopelessly and gone out, 
‘bit her lip. 3 


' about deftly, stirring a pan of mush, mak- 
ing toast and coffee and setting the table. 


“spent his night in cards and what passed. 


““T know, mamma, and I’m sorry you’re 


“Evelyn 


When she had the fire turning che hued : 


in the kitchen. One by one the Kerns 
straggled down, all except Joe, who, having 


for wine, was in no condition to appear. __ 

But the rest were there. Andy, the sec- 
ond son, a gangling, noisily, useless and i 
preoccupied youth of eighteen who was al- 


ways promising to get a job and help out— 


but who managed to avoid all such unpleas- 
antness. He belonged to a local baseball 
team, though, and batted rather well; also 


‘he was right up on all the latest sporting — 


news. Lois, sixteen, hair bobbed, cheeks — 
rouged, eyebrows plucked and lips a great 
red smear. If she had any ambition at all 

it was to be a movie actress and to avoid © 

all of the housework and responsibility. ‘She 
was still in high school by grace of indul-— 
gent teachers and Evelyn’s importunings. 
And then there was Phil, puree . 3 
necktie invariably hung in his food, whose a 
hands were vile and whose chief aim in si 
was to imitate a Paris apache. 

“Where’s Joe?” Evelyn demanded as” 
they sat down to eat. 

Mr. Kern coughed spolosenealhy: 
couldn’t wake him up, Evie. 
ain’t feelin’ well this mornin’.” 

Andy laughed uproariously, and Phil, in : 
his mirth, managed to upset the cream be : 
fore it had reached Evelyn. Not that. she 
cared. : 

She eyed her father doubtfully. “ ‘See 
here, isn’t he working now?” es 

o Why—fact is, Evie, he quit yet 
I don’t know just what the trouble was—” © 

Evelyn pushed back her chair. “Well, — 
I know,” she declared. ‘‘ They found oe 
he’s been gambling again. They warned _ 
him once. Oh, damn! I never saw such a ~ 
bunch. Honest, you’re the limit—all of 
you! Him laying down on me cold when _ 
I’m working my head off to keep us out of 
the poor farm! How do you think youre — 
going to live on my thirty a week, I'd hhe a 
to know?” 

“ Why, Evie!” 
spoon over his coffee. 
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Papa raised a a 
“How can you talk 


You know we're all tryin’ ae 1G 


. ah my fault that ios man Anderson had 


o a grudge ag’in’ me—” 


_ “ Grudge!” Evelyn snorted, pushing back — 


her. chair. “‘ Great grief! Why—oh, you 


_ make me sick—all of you!” Clenching her 


fists impotently she banged out of the room 
and into the narrow hallway where her 
- coat and hat were hung. 
“Evie.” Her father’s voice floated nebu- 
| lously from the kitchen. “Don’t you want 
your breakfast?” _ 
A sharp retort rose on her tongue, but 
she choked it down. What was the use? 
AG Montiel don’t feel hungry this morn- 
ing.’ : 
Walking briskly down town she consid- 
ered the situation. 
_.“ That bunch! They make me so mad! 
Wonder how I ever got mixed up with them. 
Wonder what they’d do if I was to quit 
“my job every time anything went wrong. 
_ Just wish I could. Wish I could clear out 
and leave them cold. That ’d bring them 
to their feet. They’d work before they’d 
_ starve. Gosh—if I only had the chance 
aS go at away—where they’d never see me 


- again—” 


She sighed gustily as she entered the 


ae ice. 


“Ts it as bad as all that?” 

She started violently. She had thought 
the outer room deserted. And then she saw 
the man at the window, standing very 
straight and still, his hands thrust into his 
pockets. He was a tall, rangy young fellow. 
Above his too-wide collar his neck emerged 
with that peculiarly tense, alert look the 
- Yankee’s often takes, giving his head a far- 
_ flung angle, his profile a hint of the hatchet. 
His features were big, sharp cut, and his 
eyes were dark gray, long-lashed, deep set. 
_ This was Stephen Markey, assistant man- 
ager of the importing department of the 
Bagley-Ashton Coffee Company, 

‘T could hear you sigh before you opened 
the door,” he explained. “ Did you work 
too late last night or did you try to mix 
in a little social stuff?” : 

She shook her head. ‘‘ No—neither. 
—it’s just—oh, nothing.” 

_ He looked at her shrewdly as he helped 
her take off her coat. 


It’s 


be pun this morning.” mee 


‘““H-m, thought Vd bene be or 
be giving me the tage ss ey 
“Not you,” he protested. “Vout got 
a job here as long as you want it, from what _ 
old Ashton says.” 
““ Honest, Mr. Markey?” 
“ Don’t call me Mr. Markey. Can’t you 
say Stever”’ is 
“ Well, Steve, then.” : ea 
He chuckled at her effort. “I was hop- — 
ing you’d get here early,” he repeated. “I 
wanted to see you alone.” ‘a 
There was something in his voice that _ 
had a very curious effect on Evelyn’s heart. 
She was perfectly sure that it stopped beat- _ 
ing, and when he spoke again the words 


y ah 


sounded at least a thousand miles away. 
“You dear little Puritan!” : 

_ For some reason Evelyn flushed under his _ 

scrutiny of her slender figure, her Sistine — 
Madonna face—the gravest of large, dark — 
eyes and the smoothest head of dark, coiled 
hair. : : 

For some reason he, too, was embar- | 
rassed. ‘ I—do you know yow’re the hard-_ 
est girl to get acquainted with I ever saw? 
What’s the matter—keeping a fellow off at 
arm’s length all the time? I’m going to 
ask you once again if you'll let me come 
to see you—to-night. I want to talk about 
something special.” | 

For a moment Evelyn’s heart sang, but 
the song was soon dispelled by visions of — 
papa in his stocking feet and suspendered 
shirt sleeves, of mamma’s coquettish talk, 
of drunken Joe, of Phil and Andy, rude and 
riotous, of the vampish Lois. She thought, 
too, of the house, heavy with the odor of 
clothes and stale food, of the curtains dirty 
and dismal. 

Just a moment’s hesitation, ea a slight — 
shake of her smooth head. 

“Tm sorry, but not to-night.” 

He looked at her sharply. “Nor any — 
other night,” he supplemented. ‘I might — 
have known. What’s the matter, Evelyn? 
Don’t you like me?” * 

“It—it isn’t that, Steve.” a 

Their téte-a-téte was Fated jut 
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: ae tor ihe dyed and for their waiting 


elyn’s grave eyes looked directly into 


his for a moment. ‘ No,” she answered 
honestly. Then her eyes fell before the leap 
in his. 
As he went from the room she ounieed 
- down more dejectedly than usual at her 
desk. She was always quiet—more quiet 
- than the other girls who were comparing 
notes on the dance they had attended the 
night before. These girls with their good 
- times and pretty clothes! Well, she could 
have them, too, if she didn’t have to hand 
over every cent she made to keep her fam- 
ily out of the poorhouse—if she had a de- 
- cent place to entertain her friends. 
_ Take them out to the house? With 
mamma talking about her neuralgia and 
_ what swell chances her girls had to get mar- 
ried; with Joe coming in half drunk and 
evil-natured; with Lois outdoing the wildest 
movie vamp; with her father trying to 
touch the caller for a loan. Not much! 
She’d tried it once or twice. cuss again— 
you bet! 

And then she thought of Btenhhen Markey 
and sighed wearily. This wasn’t the first 
- time he had asked to call, had invited her 
to go to shows or dinners with him. 

But it wasn’t that so much as it was the 
way he had of looking at her. Evelyn felt, 
though vaguely, the more than interest be- 
hind his glance. She shrugged her shoul- 
ders hopelessly. It didn’t matter. Nothing 
did—nothing but the dingy house on Maple 
Street and the indolent, dependent family 

living in it. 
It was nearly six when she finished the 
stack of work on her desk. As she passed 
down the room between the long line of 
desks she heard a snatch of conversation 
between the filing clerk and the office boy. 

Just a snatch, but it was enough to start 
her heart pounding. Stephen Markey was 
going to Honduras to take charge of the 
_ firm’s branch office there—at least, he had 
been offered the place. For a moment it 
_ seemed as if the floor were falling away be- 
neath her feet; then with a weary little sigh 
oe herself and went into the rest 
room n where Helen and Maidie were prepar- 


beaus. > uae 
“And he says it’s a good daa ai 
right,’ Helen was saying, “and he appre- te 


ciated it, but he had a chance at something ; 
better right here. He finally admitted i ogee 
was a girl,’ she finished. oh 
4 Never saw him with a girl in my life,” 
Maidie objected, “except Theda Bara, 
here,” 
but said nothing. 
“ Well, I’m tellin’ you,’ Helen drawled. 
*“‘ And if you want my opinion J’ll say he’s 


an awful nut throwin’ away a chance like 


that.” 


Maidie smoothed. her immaculate ee os 


fure and yawned luxuriously. “ Same here. 


Say,” as the thought struck her, “ why don’t ; a i 
he take the girl down to Honduras with — 


him?” 
Helen shrugged her shoulders. “ cae 

don’t know. everything. I had to pretend 

to be workin’, : 


Markey always talks. But I did hear him 


say there was a girl, and she wasso devoted 
to her family and so young he woul a 


think of tearin’ her away.” 
Maidie laughed. 


Not for me! When I get the chance I’m 


oe 


ae to get as far off as the railroad ’ll take a a 


me.’ 


tion. Her suit was shiny and rubbed off __ 
at the seams; her close-fitting hat Rie oa 
claimed its cheapness from afar. tas 

~“ Won’t leave her family! Huh, wid I 


had half a chance! Just wish he wanted to. ae 
And then as the realization 


take me!” 
swept over her she retreated from the mir- 
ror and sank down in a chair. He had 


said he wanted to see her about a special 


matter. He had asked if she were en- 
gaged—if there were another man! — 

For a moment she sat dazed, the blood 
pounding in her temples. . 
If only she could do something! But what? — 


What would Helen or Maidie do in her | S 


place? They wouldn’t stand by and let such 
a chance slide. For five minutes or more she 
sat without moving, trying to map out a 


nodding toward Evelyn, who flushed oe 5 


and you know how low ~ 


‘Guess his idea’ 5 a : a 
happy little flat right next to the old folks. 


They giggled appreciatively as ee left oe 
the room. Alone Evelyn went to the mir- 
ror and surveyed herself with dissatisfac- 


She felt on fire. 
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plan of action. 
_ Markey know that—if she were really the 
girl—she would be willing—glad to leave 
her family? He had until to-morrow to de- 
cide. Finally she got up and went uncer- 
ny back into the main office. 


Il. 


No. 518 Maple Street seemed dingier 
than usual in the half light as she turned 
in at the gate, somewhat later than usual. 

Too tired—or too excited to fumble for her 

_ key she rang the bell and waited. 
“My God! Why don’t you find your 

key instead of makin’ me chase out here 

to let you in?” Lois grumbled. Then: 
““Mamma’s got one of her spells again. 

She’s sore because you forgot her break- 

shot he ane 

- For a moment remorse seized Evelyn, 

but it was soon followed by a wave of utter 

indifference. ‘Let her get her own,” she 
retorted. “ You’d think I was the servant 
around here, the way you all act.” 

She went out into the kitchen and 

planked a few bundles down on the table. 

“Good Heavens!” she cried out loudly. 

_ “Haven’t you got supper started? It’s 

nearly seven!” 

Mamma rocked imperturbably in the 
-squeaky rocker, a novel clutched in one fat 
hand. Her soiled kimono hung open, dis- 
playing a soiled camisole and faded jersey 
petticoat. 

“Mamma!” Evelyn  shrilled. “ For 
Heaven’s sake—seems to me when I buy 

the grub you could at least cook it.” 


Mamma raised her handkerchief to her 


eyes. ‘ That’s right, start runnin’ on me 
right off. I don’t know what you’d do if 
you didn’t have your mamma to pick on. 
When I was a girl children was taught 
some respect. Here I lay with the neural- 
gia all over my head, and what do you 
care? Not even enough to bring me some 
breakfast! After all ve done for you— 
~seems as if I could expect some considera- 
tion. But no. That’s what I get—” | 

Evelyn interrupted this flow. “I got 
some chops for supper because I thought 
_ they’d cook quick. I was sure you’d have 
‘some potatoes cooked—though I ought to 


if 
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chopped off a few pieces of kindling Gad a 
started the fire. ‘Seems as if I had to do 
everything around here. You'd think with 
three boys there’d be some wood and kin- — 
dling cut.” re 
Mamma sighed heavily. “ That’s what — 
a mother gets,” she repeated dismally, then — 
‘brightening. ‘ There’s a real elegant cake — 
in the pantry,” she conceded. “And so — 
cheap—only forty-nine cents—” ” 
Evelyn whirled suspiciously. ‘“ Where’d — 
you get the money? If you used that I left — 
for the laundry—” - 
Mamma held up a protesting hand. — 
“Now, listen, before you go jumpin’ all 
over me. I paid the laundry just like you — 
said—” if 
“ But the cake—”’ : 
“Well, I was just going to say Miss 
Maine says our credit’s good—” 
“Mamma, have you been charging 4 
things again?” 
Mamma sniffed. ‘ That’s right, be- 
grudge me every cent I spend. I never saw 
such a family! Think I can run the place — 
without any money?” | 
“Run the place!” Evelyn looked arotind 
the dirty kitchen as she slapped the chops _ 
into a pan. ‘Looks like you were running 
the place.” ; 
“ That’s right, start findin’ fault with the — 
house now. That’s the gratitude I get for — 
all my slavin’ and scrubbin’—” d 
“Oh, mamma! This place looks as if it — 
had been scrubbed, don’t it? Windows so — 
dirty you can’t see through them, and dust — 
so thick you can’t move without sneezing. 
Here, Lois, set the table, can’t you? I don’t 
see why I have to do everything. Some — 
day Ill start eating uptown and then you'll — 
have to get your own meals or starve.” 
But this sentence was unfortunate, for it 
reminded mamma of her forgotten break- — 
fast. ‘ That’s about all you’d care,” she — 
wailed, and retired mto a sulky silence — 
which lasted through supper. 
When the meal was over Evelyn carried 3 
the dishes out into the kitchen, but instead — 
of washing them as usual she slipped a away, 
to her room, of 
od A 


i at ae you cae cid re- 
tort briefly. ‘It would never do to let the 
family in on her plans. That would spoil 
a everything 

_ She smoothed back the already smooth 
dark hair and coiled it low on her neck. 
Color? No, she thought olive skin with 
just a tint of pink showing through looked 
better than rouge. Besides, Lois had 
enough color for two. She removed her 
__ shabby skirt and severe blouse and put on 

instead a tailored dress of dark blue serge. 

When she had finished she glanced for 

just a minute at her reflection. Despite 

the imperfections of the mirror she was 

satisfied. She looked just what Markey 
had called her, a little Puritan. 

Stealthily she slipped downstairs and 
took her place in the little hall. It would 
never do to let the family suspect. With 
them on their best behavior the plan might 
slip. 

From the living room which opened off 
the hall came the voices of mamma and 
Lois, engaged in a hot dispute. Occasional- 
ly papa’s voice came, flat and deprecatory, 
trying to smooth things over. Poor papa! 
She felt sorry for him in a way. Pity, 
mixed with contempt. 

Then she heard a step on the walk out- 
side, the creaking of the old porch. Of 
course it might be Joe or Andy. With dan- 
gerous calm she threw open the door and 
stepped out. 

“Qh, you surprised me,” she said softly. 
“YJ was just coming out for a breath of air, 

Did you have any trouble finding the 

place?” 

“Not a bit—not as much trouble as I 

had in getting the chance to come,” Mar- 

_ key returned, handing her tribute in the 

way of candy. ‘“‘T was surely glad to find 

the note saying your plans were changed 
and I might come to-night.” 


- the voices of mamma and Lois. 

“Tf you think I’m goin’ to stick around 
home all the time like Evie does, you’ve got 
: several good thinks coming! I’m not goin’ 
a) aa my life mig in a musty old office, 


Above hee low-voiced explanation came ~ 


HER FAMILY, 


turned with unexpected spirit. 
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: to « Ain’ no sign you've oo to make up : - 
like you was on the stage,” mamma re- _ 
Then sink- _ 


ing back to her usual whine: “I don’t know | 


what things are comin’ to—with girls act-_ : 
Dressin’ up and 
paintin’ and gaddin’ off every night! ‘When we 


in’ the way they do. 


I was a girl—”’ ee 


“Qh, for Gawd’s sake, mamma, don’ 


stage that act to-night!” Lois? S$ voice came — . 


shrill and sharp. ‘‘ Girls must have been 


awful pills those days!” i 


Mamma’s outraged sniff sounded eee i + 


through the cheap door. 

“ Henry Kern—are you goin’ to sit there 
and let that girl call her own mamma a 
pele... 

Lois giggled. Pipe Ss voice came sale 
getically, imploring peace. 
a time as any. 
gesture, Evelyn opened the door and ush- 
ered in a very much abashed caller. 

“This is Mr. Markey from our office,” 
she began, conscious of mamma’s outraged 
glance before that lady fled from the room. 


It was as good : 
With a little welcoming — 


But before she was out of sight Mr. Mars — : 


key had had a good chance to see the © 


dingy, grease-spotted kimono, the straggly, 
uncombed hair. The next minute he was 
shaking hands with papa. 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Markey,” papa 


said, brightening a little and wondering a 
whether the guest would stand for a small 


touch. | Fes 
Markey — you caveman!”, — 


* Oh... Mr. 
Lois cooed, pretending to rub the fingers 
which he had scarcely touched. 
you’re strong!” 

Mr. Markey smiled uncertainly and sad 
down in the nearest chair. It gave him an 


excellent view of the disheveled room with — 
its lank, dingy curtains, unswept rug, ntae 


gummy ‘woodwork. oe 


(74 ia! 
af 
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He turned to papa who was trying a 


make conversation. ‘‘ And what is your 
line?” he asked with a show of interest. 


Papa looked about helplessly. For @ 


minute Evelyn felt sorry for him; he looked 


so inefficient, so down and out. ‘ 


“ Why—lI ain’t de much of anyeaing, . 


right now. That is—” a 
“ Times are very hard, of course,” Mr, aa 


Markey sympathized. 
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-“ They’re always hard for papa, ies Lois" 

giggled with a vampish glance. 

_ There was an unpleasant silence, broken 

finally by Phil, who burst in upon them: 
“Say, [m hungry! Hey, Evie, get me 


some chow.” 
“Phil, this is Mr. Markey,” Evelyn 
murmured. ‘If you wanted anything to 


eat why weren’t you home for supper?” 

Phil ignored Mr. Markey. ‘“ There you 
go, bawlin’ a fellow out the minute he gets 
home. Think I can stick around this joint 
all day on the chance of gettin’ something 
to eat? I stuck around till nearly seven 
and there wasn’t a sign of grub. Didn’t 
know when you’d get home.” And _ he 
stamped out. 

Evelyn glanced at Mr. Markey whose 

_ face registered a polite blank. 
' Lois, sitting on the lumpy old sofa, sur- 
reptitiously powdered her already over- 
white nose and dabbed her lips until the 
red smear resembled what she thought a 
- Cupid’s bow. 

“Oh, Mr. Markey, you look so uncom- 
fortable over in that hard chair. There’s 
lots of room over here—for two,” and she 
stirred the cushions around invitingly. A 
cloud of white dust arose. 

Mr. Markey wisely remarked that he 
was very comfortable. That was more 
than could be said of the general atmos- 
phere of the room. With obvious effort he 
tried to talk on various subjects, turning at 
last to conditions in the office. . 

Again Phil burst in upon them. “‘ Say,” 
tie bawled, “‘ where’d Andy go? Seen him 
lately? Bet he went to the prize fight. Oh, 
boy! that’s where I’d like to be.” He took 
out a cigarette and lighted it casually. 

_ This was too much for Evelyn. ‘“‘ Phil, 
where did you get that thing?” 

Phil grinned. ‘‘ Swiped it off’n Lois. 
She’s got a lot.” 

“‘ Lois?” Evelyn repeated aghast. 

“ You—you damned little thief!” Lois 
was on her feet in a minute, natural color 
blazing through the rouge. ‘‘ You leave 
my things alone, do you hear? If you 
don’t— Oh, hell! I never saw such a 
bunch!”’ And she flounced out, presumably 
to keep her tryst with the corner drug 
store clerk. 


‘comfy little evenin’ at home. 
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ft Sune wel & shai the price to 
prize fight,” Phil began again, eying 1 
Markey hopefully. “If Evie weren’t 
darned tight— It’s only fifty cents.” 

Mr. Markey’s hand sought his pocket . 
and emerged with a dollar which he held — 
out to Phil. 

Evelyn jumped to her feet. “ Phil — 
don’t you dare take that. Oh—he didn’t 
mean it that way, Mr. Markey. ” Though © 
she knew he did. : 

But argument was useless. Phil oraibed 
the coin and with a brief ‘‘ Thanks, bo, 
you're all right,”’ he dashed out. 

Evelyn sank back, her eyes stormy, her 
cheeks crimson. It was upon this scene 
that mamma descended, puffing in her un- 
accustomed corset. Her dress was a hide- _ 
ous affair of medium blue trimmed with ~ 
baby pink. 

But mamma rose to the occasion and 
met Mr. Markey with a mixture of hearty _ 
welcome and gay coquetry. : 

“We're always so glad to have Evie’s 
friends come,” she gurgled. “But she — 
didn’t say anything maybe she didn’t — 
know you was comin’. Most of the fellas 
that come to see her call up first and 
then—but to-night we were just havin’ a 
You know 


oe = 
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how people do, Mr. Markey.” | 
- He peda apne a vague assent. ; 

“Of course,” mamma continued, “we 
usually stay dleaned up just grand and alk 
ready because it ain’t often that we're 
alone. With two girls and one as good 
lookin’ as Evie, the house is usually awful 
full of company. But we’re always so glad 
to have them. We want our girls to have 
a good time and their sweeties is always 
welcome. Ain’t they, papa?”’ 

Papa made an inarticulate sound which 
passed for assent. 
_ “ There ain’t a better girl in the world 
than our Evie, Mr. Markey, though ’m — 
sure you know it without my sayin’ so.” — 
Mamma paused and Mr. Markey cleared — 
his throat. : 

“Oh, mamma,” Evelyn interrupted with | 
a terrible glance, “‘ let up on me.” i 

‘““And modest, too, Mr. Markey. You vd 
see? Sometimes ‘she gets awful tired work- : 
in’ in that old office. It’s no place for a 


ten o lock Mr. ingee rose to go 
and Evelyn rose, too, fairly pushing papa 
_ back into his chair. Thank Heaven, it was 
over! That horrible fiasco. Instead of im- 
pressing Mr. Markey and making him 
- want to take her away, it had merely dis- 
_ gusted him and cheapened her. With color 
_ flaming in her cheeks she preceded her 
- caller out onto the rickety porch. 

And then as if her cup of shame were 
not already full, a staggering figure sham- 
bled up the steps and fell heavily to the 
- porch floor. : 

‘¢ Aw—what—in—hell—’”’ 

_“ Who is it?” Markey demanded crisply. 

“It’s Joe—my brother,” Evelyn ex: 
plained, her voice broken with an honest 
sob of shame. “He’s been drinking. 
Papa—come and help Joe—” 

“Don’t need any hellup,” Joe —hic- 
cuped, getting to his feet with drunken dig- 
said and stumbling into the house. 


HENEVER the wife screws up her 
mouth at the dinner table before 
somearene something I scent trou- 


if eR ehnek:: 
A few weeks ago I came home aiter the 
wild brawl for the daily cakes to find 


* 
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ety pulled the door pay against the 
- noises from the inside. 


““T’m sorry— Oh, what does that eine 5 


I knew just how it would be! 
that way —only worse sometimes. 
never forgive myself—never—” 

Mr. Markey interrupted gently. 
lyn, don’t. It isn’t your fault. You’re not 
like them. Yow’ eis Te a. Tose growing 
on a dung heap.” 


“But do you see why I never let you : 
“Be. 


come before?” she insisted wildly. 
cause I knew you’d be insulted. 

can have fun like other girls. 
have 
heard— 


T never 
ist you come to-night — ~ I 
and drew her to him. 


“ Evelyn,” he began solemnly, “ it seems 
like Providence. 


seaecamulens letting you come to-night, a 
It’s always 
aie 


“ Eve> 


oa 


I shouldn’t 
Markey took both of her hands in his 


Listen, dear, I’m going to ~ 


Honduras right away to be gone Alle yeats)< 2 


_and I want to take you with me.’ 


And then and there, Evelyn Seow de- s 


cided, that he should never know her — 


in tie working of Providence. 


Amy’s lips twisted into the wedl-kneveri 


omen, and I steadied myself to block a : we 


-wallop. ae 
As Olga, our imported hired girl, brought - | 


in the bowls of fluid she optimistically insists 
is soup, the esteemed spouse opened up. 


“ Sam,” she says, “I just received a long — 


letter from my, brother Stephen, up in 


_ Applegrove, Oregon, this afternoon.” 


“ And what does Brother Steve take his 


_ pen in hand to emit?” I gargle guardedly. 
“ The crops or cows or whatever it is he 
raises haven’t failed, have they?” 
“Oh, no. But it seems Stephen’s boy— 
_ our nephew—has made up his mind to visit 
California, and brother wants us to look 
after him while he’s in Los Angeles.” 

“ How perfectly lovely!” I warble with 
the fervent enthusiasm of a houseful of ten- 


ants giving three cheers for their landlord. 


‘* So our nephew is going to visit us? You 
know [I don’t know much about your 
_ brother’s family, my dear. What is the lad’s 
name, age, and general disposition?” 

_ “ Well, Cyril must be quite a young man 
now,” remarks the half of the household 
who isn’t forced to pay income tax. “ He is 
either twenty-two or twenty-three, I be- 
lieve.” 
© Cyril! Did you say Cyril?” I squawk. 

‘I wonder if he looks like that sounds?” 

_ “Are you trying to be funny, dear?”’ 
Amy asks sweetly. ‘‘ As if his name made 
any difference in his appearance! It has 
_ been ten years since I’ve seen Cyril—that 
was some time before I met you, Sam—but 
from what I remember he was the noisiest 
boy in the neighborhood. He was continu- 
ally breaking windows with his slingshot, 
and putting airgun bullets into the dog be- 
longing to the people next door, and once 
he was almost arrested for stealing sacks 
from our grocer, and—”’ 

“That’s a pretty good record for a 
Cyril,” I cut in. ‘“ Maybe he'll give us 
plenty to look after when he gets to Los 
Angeles, if those boyish habits have clung 
to him. Though I imagine he is a trifle 
too old for the slingshot and airgun stuff 
now, thanks be to Allah!” 

_ “My brother writes,” frowns the wife 
severely, “ that if Cyril likes California he 
may locate here and—” 

“‘ He'll never go back, then,” I yodel, 
just to prove I’m a regular, one-hundred- 
per-cent Californian. 

- “ And he has saved up over a thousand 
dollars of his own, which he is anxious to 
invest profitably,’ she concludes. 

“Ah! Perhaps Ill intrigue him into the 


Works I was getting along fairly well, and — 
not looking for extra capital: And I didn’t | 
suppose my business would excite Cyril into 
a fever, anyway. ; 
Ad wasn’t thinking of that, v obseves the , 
wife. ‘‘ But you know we'll have to pro- — 
tect him from foolishly wasting his money, — 
and it’s apt to be a job. Stephen is placing — 
responsibility on our shoulders. To a boy qi am 
who never has been out of a small town in 
his ne Los Angeles is going to offer tempta- 
tions.” a 
“Innocence abroad in the wicked me- 
tropolis, and up to us to pull the guardian ~ 
angel racket, huh?” I groan. “ Your — 
brother is so good to us, my dear. on 
° iva 

us provide free room, board and advice to 
this adventurous young nephew of his. é, 
When does Cyril bow in on us?” . 
‘Stephen said he was starting at once 
so he ought to be here in a day or two. . 
Luckily we have a nice spare bedroom.” 4 
“But don’t forget it has a folding bed — 
in it, and you know how those trick couches q 
are, MF wen 2 Von may have to watch ~ 
Cyril carefully for the first day or two. I — 
wouldn’t want to see the boy hurt. | Or the © 
bed.” 4 
‘“‘ Sam, you exasperate me at times!” cries _ 4 
Amy. ‘“ What kind of a place do you think — ; 
Applegrove is?” 
‘Wait until I see Cyril and I’ll tell you, a : 
I answer. Fortunately Olga carried in the 
roast pork, nearly roasted, just then, and — 
probably checked something fast and snap- — 
py from the wife. . 
Tl admit I didn’t thrill sogonsly over 
the coming visit. I had a sweet vision of — 
myself guarding a green country youth and 4 
his precious lettuce from a hungry horde, 
and I moaned mentally, if you follow me. — 
Undoubtedly Cyril was going to be a bit — 
of a burden, like a keg of lead on a crip- 3 
pled bookkeeper’ s shoulder. ; 
Our nephew from Applegrove ambled in — 
two nights later, during the evening put and | 
take of Olga’s chow. And I’m here to” 
warble he handed both the wife and your Ss. 
skeptically a brutal and unexpected jolt. — 
_ Cyril may never have meandered from 
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. inn he wasn’t Secokine: any pes mat grip 
or carpet bag, either. 

“Hello, relatives, here I am!” he greets. 
“This is little Cyril Suggs, your nephew, 
just in from Applegrove, Oregon. Don’t 
think too harshly of me on that account.” 
_ -“ Vou’ve certainly grown into quite a 
young man, Cyril, dear,” utters the wife, 

_ presenting him with a kiss. 

‘Tt was bound to happen, Aunt Amy,” 
he returns, and then shoves me a fist far 
better manicured than my own. “ How are 

you, Uncle Sam? I’m a very lucky young 
man. One of the few lads in this great re- 
public who can boast of two Uncle Sams— 
ha, ha! Laughter. The kid is clever. By 
the way, do you smoke, uncle?” 
“No,” I respond, somewhat dizzily. 
Cyril was not at all as anticipated. 
‘Neither do I, except before, after, and 
between meals,” squawks Cyril. “ Any- 
way, here is a cigar I bought for you. Keep 
it. You may run for office some day, and 
it “Il come in handy.” . 
“You are just in time for dinner, such 
as it is,” declares the wife, trying to seem 
not fussed herself. ‘How is my brother 
Stephen, and your mother?” 
Amy kept him busy throughout the meal 
replying to a barrage of questions, and I had 
a chance to once-over this rather surprising 
nephew of ours. There seemed to be noth- 
ing particularly backward or backwoodsy 
about young Mr. Cyril Suggs. 
< After dinner the three of us journeyed 
- down town to take in a show. We had 
to pass up two pictures Amy and I had 
wanted to see because Cyril claimed both 
of them already had been run in Apple- 
grove and wound up in a vaudeville house. 
A Turkish coffee debauch in a highly in- 
 censed Oriental place topped off the eve- 
ning, and both the wife and myself were 
‘weary when we regained the old family 
_ manse. 
_- “What do you think of him, Sam?” Amy 
ks when Cyril is shunted off to the spare 
bedroom and the perils of the folding bed. 


to airguns and slingshots. 
see. At all events, he is no babe in ‘the is 
woods, my dear.” ‘s 

“ He does seem kind of—of fresh. Still, aS 
that is a way young men have. For all | 


his confident and bold airs we must remem- — : : 


ber he is a stranger in Los Angeles, and 
there are many things he doesn’t know 
about.” 
““H-m!”’ I sniff, and let it ride at tae 
Over the ham and eges the next morn- — 
ing I tried to sound out Cyril as to his” 
business plans—if he had any. me 
“You would like to locate in Los hae , 
geles?”’ I remarked. : 
“Perhaps. J have around a thousand - 
smackers I wouldn’t mind investing here if 
I go to work, and I’m anxious to do that.” 
“What kind of work?” the wife wishes | 
to know. 
“Oh, I don’t know that I can get i 
what I’ d like, but—” 3 


“Well, I run a place where we yaks - 


feather pillow? I tell him. “ Business is 


fair, and I think I could make room for | 


you.” . 
‘A pillow factory? Sounds like there 
ought to be a flock of soft jobs around | 
there, uncle. But I fear I’d never do. Any © 
time I see pillows I feel an overwhelming _ 


impulse to park my head on them. I could Ca 
never stay awake amid such — Sits 


roundings.”’ 
“TI just offered it as a suggestion,” 


cline the offer. 


“ And I thank you very much, once 7 ae 


guess I’ll have to look around a He I was 


thinking of giving the movies a whirl, per De 


haps—”’ ; 
‘“ That’s a splendid idea,” I agree. - «The 
movies are just about as hard up for talent 
as Henry Ford is for cars. Yet with pa- 
tience one can always wait for an opening. 


The first twenty or thirty years are ened oe 


the hardest.” 

“ Listens entrancing," says ee 
movies are out, then.” 

“Oh, Tl for#ive you,” I assure a 


« The 3 


4 Everybody gets that way the first time a 


they come to California.” 


be it would be etter if he were still addicted . : 
However—well | 


mark, not greatly dejected to have him de- 
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“ That’s tough!” Our. uenbee ureie his 


shoulders. ‘‘ Ali my life I’ve secretly craved 
to be a movie star or a detective, or some- 
thing like that. But Dll find something 
I like here. I may be from a hick hamlet 
up in Oregon, but I hope I ain’t so dumb 
as I might be. I got speed and pep, and 
a little class, I guess. That ain’t such a bad 
mixture to win the old butterhorns with, 
is it?” 

Our shy and pidievike relative spent the 
greater part of a week trotting hither and 
yon about Los Angeles, from the alligator 
farm to Long Beach, from the Mission Play 
to Mount Lowe. He had the wife and me 
stepping out nightly, and we breathed in 
relief when Cyril finally breezed over to 
Catalina Island for a couple of days. 

Following this trip I missed him at din- 
ner two or three nights in a row, and of 
course he wasn’t usually down for an early 
breakfast once he got accustomed to the 
house. I saw less of Cyril than you do 
umbrellas in July. 

‘“‘Where’s our wandering Applegrovian 
to-night?” I finally i mare of the spouse. 

“ He’s working, Sam,” she informs me. 

“ At what?” I yodel. 

“IT don’t know exactly. He’s just taken 
it up. I think he is selling something or 
other. He told me he was on probation at 
first and would have to make good before 
securing a permanent job, and he says he 
‘doesn’t want to tell me about it until he 
sees how he fares.” 

“ Salesman, huh?” I gargle. ‘“ That’s a 
good game for him, unless he’s tackled real 
estate or oil stocks. It’s hard to compete 
with four hundred and ninety-nine thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine others in the 
same lines. Surely it isn’t one of those 
gags where one has to invest a few bananas 
first? He wouldn’t fall for that?” 

“No. He still has his thousand. I guess 
it was an accident he secured this place.” 

“Does he work. nights, too?” I warble. 
“T don’t see much of him.” 

‘No, he doesn’t work so late. But he’s 
young and he likes to dance, and I think 
he’s been experimenting at some of these 
cafés where they have dinner dances and 
the like. Nothing of that kind in Apple- 
grove, you know.” 


« « Pethaps 3 some ¢ fair frail : 


hint. 


hope they are the right sort,” Amy frets. — 
“Some of them in this place could make 
a perfect fool of him, and he’d never know — 
it. And what would Cyril’s family say to — 
me?” Ba 

“Don’t you worry, my dear, tet soothes : 

“Too much speed, pep, and class about 
Cyril for that. He admits it himself, doesn’t i 
he?” 

A week or so went by without my seeing 
very much of my nephew or hearing a great 
deal about his line of work, and then one © 
night I returned from the pillow works to 
note Amy’s mouth screwed up in the old 
danger signal. a 

“Shoot, my dear!” I entreat. “Is ita 
real calamity, or is it just Olga quitting?” 

“Tt isn’t Olga! It’s Cyril! Oh, Sam, — 
I’m so worried! I knew a boy like him 


-would—”’ 


“ He’s married!” I butt in. ; 

“No, thank goodness, and I hope it won’t 
come to that! It’s a girl, though. One of 
that—that kind of girls I was afraid of.” 

“How do you know? Cyril give himself — 
away?” % 

“Not he! I heard the news through — 
Mrs. Anderson. In the corner house, you — 
know. Her son Paul is a great dancer, and — 
he sees Cyril almost every night. And — 
what he has told his mother!’ 

“Well, what has he told her?” 

“About this woman that Cyril has be- 
come infatuated with. Paul Anderson says 
she is a painted, designing creature, the 
vampy sort, and that she has made a regu- 
lar boob out of Cyril. He’s crazy about 
her, and she’s smart enough to make the ‘ 
most of it.” 

“This Paul Anderson must be a keen ob- — 
server of the other sex,” I comment. “ Per- 3 
haps this girl—” 4 

“Sam, don’t be silly! Paul Anderson — 
has lived i in cities all his life. He has been — 
around dance halls and such places for — 
years. He has had experience, and Cyril : 
is at heart only an innocent boy. He i im-— 
agines the girls here are ihe same as in- 
Applegrove.”’ diag 


pteo 7 ‘ ae as Rai a 
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: oD m so “upset! ‘What will CyriP s 
mother say to me if the boy is lured on 
yy a bad woman? And Stephen! Of course 
the little sharper is after Cyril’s savings. I 
think: you’d better speak to him, Sam, at 
once!” 

_ “ Not on your life! ” T balk. 


‘“‘ Any time 


_ it’s always murder to bleat anything at him. 
- Yet, somehow, I don’t figure Cyril to let 
any dame make a sap out of him.” 
“Don’t you know he isn’t half as smart 
ashe thinks he is? At heart he is ignorant 
of the world. He'll believe all a pretty 
girl tells him, never suspecting wicked mo- 
tives behind it.” ; 

“Of course he may have been hooked 
by a female sharper,” I concede, “ and if so, 

it’s up to us to do something. Best go slow, 
however. I think, my dear, if I were you 
Vd quietly cross-examine Cyril. You wo- 
men understand the art of digging up that 
stuff.” 

I failed to see my nephew at Rok 
that day—I knew he had come in late—and 
he was missing at dinner that evening, as 
usual. Amy was all excited, though. 

“ T coaxed a few things out of him before 
he left to-day,” she says. ‘He is going 
around with this girl regularly. Her name 
- is Neva Moskow—or supposed to be. It 
doesn’t sound very good to me—and she 
lives at the Streamer Hotel. You know 
how high that is. And she isn’t working 
anywhere. Still, Cyril thinks it is all right.” 
“Naturally you tried to point out—” I 
begin. 
““T didn’t dare say much. He seems to 
‘be hopelessly in love with her or something, 
and he got touchy the minute I talked a 
little. She has him standing on his head, 
the deceitful thing!” 
_. “Hem!” I observe. 
er, inthe ‘first place?” 
“ © At a dinner dance, in the Streamer café, 


“ How did he meet 


me shallow thick, 7 suppose, and he seems 
have babbled most of his history to her. 
She knows he has a thousand or so, and 


naa...) She's after, it! 
Thy, if you'd 
I feel it in 
: ing to tell a baby not to pull the cat’s tail,” 


a fellow is knocked for a row of Cupids, - 


“It’s foolish to speak to him—like try é 


I squawk. “If we knew for a fact Miss 
Neva Moskow was—”’ 

“Why don’t you go and see her, — 
have a little talk with her? Warn her to~ 
leave the boy alone!”’ asserts the wife with | 
womanly viciousness. 

“ Help! Help!” I snort. 

“You are not going to stand by idly and 
let her ruin Cyril! ” the wife warbles, «- 
Amy was all set. Upon such occasions 
a mere husband hasn’t as much chance as 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, - 
I was licked to start with. To avoid a 


jam I had to promise to take a few valuable _ 


hours away from the feather pillow indus-— 
try’ and see what I could do with the trou-. 
blesome Miss Neva Moskow. 3 ‘ 


Feeling nearly as foolish as a bird wear- _ 


ing his first silk hat I managed to meet the - 

lady at the Streamer Hotel next afternoon. 
Neva Moskow—if that was her real name 

—proved a very attractive woman several — 


years older than Cyril. Her eyes were dark | 


and handsome, but there was a hardness in 
them I didn’t like. Right pronto I had a 
hunch there was danger in this woman. 

I floundered around stupidly for a min- — 
ute or two, and then jumped in with He 
Zeet. 

‘““ Miss Moon. ” I gargie, “I heliewe are 
know my nephen Cyril fairly well, and 
I—I would like to talk to you of him.” | 

“You mean Mr. Suggs—Cyril Suggs? - 
Your nephew, Mr. Thatcher? Yes, I know 
him. We are—friends.” She says it Ril 


enough. 


““ Well, I—well, I’m going to be pe ee 
with you, Miss Moskow. » This stuff was 
fussing me all up. 


of life. 

“Just what are you driving at, Mr. 
Thatcher?” 
with ice. 

I felt like a thirty-third degree sap, but 
I plunged on. Now that I had seen Neva 
Moskow I didn’t trust her, and I might as . 
well speak my little piece. 


“Cyril is only a boy, 
a small town youth, who hasn’t seen much 
He takes things for granted that—’ - 


The woman’s tone was loaded 


: But ae you. think held be * 
lieve anything said against her?” 


é Pury 


“As the boy’s uncle I ‘occupy t the SONG 


ae | 


— AT2 


of his father here. 
terests. 
mind yet, and I wouldn’t advise any woman 
to take him too seriously, for—”’ 

“ Mr. Thatcher!’? Neva Moskow blazes 
it out. ‘‘ You are insulting, positively in- 
sulting. All this is uncalled for. I don’t 
care to talk to you any longer. Cyril and 
{1 are friends, nothing more. I don’t see 
any need of interference by his relatives, 


I have to protect his j in- 


and I won’t listen to you another second! | 


Will you please go?” 

Nicely burned up, I was forced to leave 
the presence of the woman with the uncom- 
fortable feeling I had made a frightful gou- 
lash of everything. And yet I knew Neva 
Moskow wasn’t to be trusted. She wasn’t 
being honest with Nephew Cyril from nuh 
plegrove. 

“T put my foot in it clear up 0 the 
~ Knee,” I report to Amy. ‘‘ Cyril will hear 
about it and be sore, I suppose, and there’ll 
- be more trouble around this hacienda than 
a bunch of diplomats can stir up at a peace 
conference. Why did your brother ever let 
him get away from Applegrove? Speed and 
- pep—he’ll lose a lot of it before she’s 

— through with him.” 

‘« Just as I thought, the woman is an ad- 
-venturess?” probes the wife. 

’ “T think so. But what can be done? 
She is on her guard now, and if Cyril is 
crazy over her—good night! Mm 

“You ought to talk to him!” Amy avers. 

“ Uhuh!” I squawk. ‘I ought to go in 
a hungry lion’s cage and tickle him with a 
straw, too! No, I’ve talked too much now. 
Cyril doesn’t seem to use the house only to 
sleep in, anyway. I presume he has given 
up his job and everything?” 

“No, he’s working. He said yesterday 
he was going to make some money here. 
Probably the foolish boy expects her to 
marry him and settle down.” 

‘It would be a joke if she did,” I yyodel. 
“ But Dll swear she’s up to something else. 
These cocky kids never learn. They’re all 
smart eggs until some dame comes along 
and spreads a bit of applesauce. Cyril is 
just like the rest of them.” 

' “Oh, I’m worried!” the wife exclaims. 
** My brother’s boy!’ 


That decided me. The next morning I 
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| called i in an ae acquaint 
I’m not sure he knows his own 


boy! ” 


lorme, who conducted a pr 
agency, and spilled my suspicions ape | 
agreed secretly to investigate Miss Neva 
Moskow’s past, and with him on the es a 
I felt a bit better, => i‘ 
Not for long. About ue middle of the — 
afternoon, while [ was getting out a rush a 
order, Achy phoned me. 
s Oh, Sam!” comes her excited tones. — 
‘Cyril has just left the house. He came — 
back after lunch, seeming to be keyed up > 
over something, and told me not to worry > 
if he was gone for a day or two. And I — 
saw him count aba a a roll of bills before — 
he went away.” 
“Yes?” I mutter, inten 
‘““ Don’t you see, Sam? He must be run- a 
hing away with that woman, and he has © 
drawn out his thousand from the bank. She — 
has evidently determined to get it while the : 
d 
q 
‘ 


getting is good!” | 

“T just put Delorme, the dotbctiue: on 
the matter a few hours ago,’ I tell her. : 
“Tf she is figuring on marrying Cyril it 
be hard to stop her now. I don’t know — 
what I can do!” 

“You must do something, Sam! I can — 
never face my brother or his wife if this — 
adventuress makes a fool out of that poor — 


“Tl get hold of Delorme and we'll do 
what we can!” I promise before hanging — 
up. And I cursed Cyril with large aban- — 
don. < 
It was the detective who got hold of — 
me, though. He hurried into my place of © 
business a few seconds after Amy’s news. 

“There is something crooked about this — 
Moskow woman!” he warbles. ‘She is — 
mixed up with some others in something. — 
Of that I’m sure. She has checked out — 
of the Streamer and left no forwarding ad- — 
dress. Left very abruptly, they tell me.” — q 

“Maybe this is the answer,” and I let p 
him have the latest report. 4 
“Should we go to the police?” I con- 7 
clude. : 

“Not yet,” he objects. “T have a clew 
—or what may be a clew. An address in 
Hollywood. Seems she’s been there several 
times with two or three men. We’d be 
get there and see what’s to be found o 


 -vises. 


dees 


Wea We. may Be running, a risk, but we’d 
oe better go boldly ahead,” my companion ad- 


“Probably nobody here,” I mutter, 


_ gloomily. The whole affair had me more 


than a little dizzy. 


Delorme rapped loudly on the door. No 
answer. Again his knuckles fell. 
This time we got action. The door 


opened, Megs enough to give us a glimpse 
of a man’s figure in the dark. 
“What do you want?” he chirps out real 


“We are looking for a lady,” begins the 
detective. 

“Friends of Miss Moskow?” is s the quick 
query. 

= NGS, 

“Step right inside, both of you.” 
most a command we get. 

Into the dark haliway both of us en- 
tered. As we did so the door was slammed 
behind us, and lights flashed up. IT was 
cazed to see three or four gun muzzles di- 
rected at Delorme and myself. Four men 
were in the hallway, and each one was 
armed. -— 

“Trapped!” snaps out Delorme. ‘‘ What 
have we stumbled across?”’ 

~ Perhaps you don’t think I wondered, too. 
And Vl confess a fine handful of chills 
played tag along my spinal section. 
~- “No false moves, you two!” barks the 
man who had opened the door. ‘“ Don’t 
know just who you are, but we’ll hold you 
for a while. You are both under arrest.” 

‘““What—are you police officers?” breaks 
out my companion. ‘ Don’t you know me 
—Captain Delorme?”’ 

“Tl be hanged! It is Delorme!” ut- 
ters one of our captors. “I’m Detective 
Sergeant Coakley. How come you are in 
this mess?”’ 
- “ Hello, Coakley!”’ Delorme shows rec- 

ognition. “I can soon explain. But why 
the mob with guns and everything? Neva 
Moskow must be a big time performer. 


Is she here?” Delorme talks fast. 
It’s al- 
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ae “The place is dark and deserted- 
looking, ain’t it?” 


AT 
5 e . ae é 


The private detective told our story be . 
Sade The latter nodded. 
“You'd better come down with us a 
see the chief,”’ he says. 
self is interested in this case, and I’m work- : 
ing largely in the dark. Only I know the 


Moskow woman and some others are want- 
ed, and that she is going to be hooked to- 


night, unless all things fall through. While 


others are attending to that end, I was told 


to take four men and raid this joint. We 


knocked it over a couple of hours ago and 


grabbed two guys, and hung around a while _ 
to see if any one else would show. We 
were going to grab you on suspicion.” 
“But what is this—this Moskow wo-_ 
man?” I yodel. . 
“The brains of a very dhaterus gang 


of blackmailers, I imagine,” is the reply. — 


“That’s about all I know. I haven’t been 
working on the case until to-day. I’ll leave 


a couple of men here, and take those two 


eggs and you fellows to the station. You : 
and your friend had better see the chief 
in a hurry, Delorme.’’ 


~ Delorme and myself, accompataed: by a 
Coakley and two plain clothes officers and 


two handcuffed individuals, climbed into _ 


flivvers and sped to the central station. 


Leaving his aides to book the captured _ 


twain, Coakley escorted Captain Delorme | : 
and your shakily to the chief’s office. -Not _ 
used to this kind of stuff my old ee was 


rocking. oe 
The head of the police depart was 

in, and he listened very carefully to what 

was told him. He dismissed Coakley with 

some whispered instructions, and then he 

looked thoughtfully at me. < ce 
“So you are much upset over your ‘ 


nephew’s interest in this Moskow woman?” _ 


he utters. “ Cyril cs ran his name, 
isvity, | 

“Yes, chief; what is he woman and why a 
are the notice after herr’ Ublurtout. this 
is terrible to me. I had an idea she might 
not be quite honest, but that there should 
be a gang and all that—poor Cyril!’ an 

“Tt is a long story, Mr. Thatcher, but — 
in a few minutes I hope to make it clear 
to you and Captain Delorme.”’ The chief 
smiles a trifle. ‘And I wouldn’t worry 
about the nephew too much, Thatcher. 


“ The old man him- — ; 
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He’s probably all right. You wait a while 
in my office. I think Neva Moskow and 


the rest of her crowd are on their way here © 


? 


now. 

“Tf IT ain’t cuckoo before this night’s 
over I’ll be lucky,” I murmur to Delorme, 
“Never let a nephew visit you, especially 
if he comes from Applegrove, Oregon, and 
is full of speed, pep and class.” 

Ten or fifteen anxious minutes passed. 
Then the door of the chief’s sanctum 
opened to admit Coakley, a handsome, 
bulky person with white hair, and lastly my 
nephew from Applegrove. To my aston- 
ishment, Cyril looked as bright as a bunch 
of nickels from the mint.. 

“Everett Sharp!” warbles Delorme, 
staring at the handsome white-haired gen- 
-tleman. ‘“‘ He’s in this, too!” 

JI knew the name, though not the man. 
Everett Sharp was the head of the biggest 
and best advertised private detective agency 
in Los Angeles, and had gained quite a 
reputation as the result of several spectac- 
ular cases. Had not Delorme been known 
to me I would have called in a Sharp 
operative. 

_“ Chief, the job is done!” booms he of 
the white locks. ‘Your men and mine 
landed Neva and her rascals pretty as a 
whistle. You got to give the boy credit. 
He did his stuff in wonderful shape.” 

_ Startled, I saw him slap Cyril on the 

‘back. My nephew grinned. 

’ Captain Delorme handed me a puzzled 
glare. 

“ Moskow caught with the goods, eh?” 
breathes the chief. ‘Fine! Fine! My 
boy, I congratulate you——-and you, too, 
Sharp. Later we’ll have areal chat, Suggs, 
but Sharp and I have business together— 
and, anyway, I think you’d better take 
your puzzled uncle, Mr. Thatcher, home. 
Clear up a mystery for him.” A _ broad 
smile. 

“Vl say so,” adds Delorme. 

Cyril seemed to see me for the first 
time. 

_ “Why, hello, Uncle Sam! How did you 
get here?” he chirps. 

‘You young scoundrel!” I hurl at him, 
“ There’s some things you got to wise me 
to pronto. Your aunt and I have been— 
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Well, I ee call ee a tell her all Fane 
well, or at least seems to be.” - ao 
: Tt i is, uncle, old dear,” he ead . 

Briefly over the wire I told the nearly 
frantic wife Cyril was O. K. and homeward _ 
bound with me. I didn’t attempt to an- 
swer her million questions, but asked her to 
wait. I didn’t have the answers yet my- 
self. Once out of the station, I went after 
Cyril fiercely. 

“Now, my dear young nephew,” I gar- 
gle, “‘ what’s the big idea? What have you 
been slipping over while your uncle and 
aunt have been worried sick?” 

Captain Delorme waited for his answer 
as eagerly as I did. 

“Tm sorry you have worried, oe a 
Cyril utters. ‘I’m afraid you jumped to 
some conclusions, and I couldn’t put you. 
right at the moment. The story will be on 
the front pages of the morning papers, but 
I'll sketch it briefly for you, old thing. 

“You see, this has been all a game, 
Uncle Sam. My infatuation for Neva 
Moskow never was nothing but make be- 
lieve. That isn’t her real name, either. 
She has any number of them. She is one 
of the most dangerous women crooks in 
the country, and head of a bad gang of 
blackmailers. Some very wealthy people 
have been trimmed by her. In the East 
she is generally known as Nan Newcross.” 

‘““ Nan Newcross! | That’s who she is? 
No wonder the police wanted to nab her!” 
ejaculates Delorme. ‘‘ Well, well, well!” 

“The police have been suspicious ever 
since the arrival in town of Neva Moskow. 
They weren’t sure, but they thought she 
was the notorious Nan. With the codper- 


ation of the Everett Sharp agency—Sharp 


has a client who was stung by one of the 
gang—it was hoped to set a trap and lead 
her on. 

“That’s how I hope to clutter up the 
landscape in this. I landed a job under 
Sharp some weeks ago. Rather, a test job. 
I had to make good to win a place as a 
regular, and Sharp told me to go out and 
show him. I always craved to be a movie 
actor or a detective, and since I couldn’t be 
a screen scream 1? 

‘““ Amy said you were a salesman. That’s 
what she thought,” I interrupt. 


ae a. not fen: itl Benes 
“JT got the Moskow assignment because 
I fitted the rédle. 

_ the woman, but I soon lost all pity. She’s 
heartless. 


I told her the truth. ender 
_ for her hard; told her I had some money, 
and tried to make her think I was ripe to 


At first I did rather like 


“ However, I played my part. In fact, 
I pretended to fall 


be plucked. I knew she figured on badger- 


ing it out of me sooner or later.” 


- Cyril grins. 


you know the badger racket. 
me to get a thousand dollars ready, and 


“The wife was so worried,” I warble. 


“She heard the woman was no good, and 
she thought you, being young—” 


“And silly, couldn’t listen to reason,” 
‘“‘ I didn’t dare explain, uncle. 
T had to act as if I were goofy over Neva. 


By the way, you did me an awfully good 


turn yesterday or whenever it was you 
talked to the lady about me. It convinced 
her beyond a doubt I was the boob I 
seemed to be. At first she was suspicious 
because I may have overacted. And Neva 
is no Stella Stupid. 

“Your line, though, did the trick. It 
apparently proved I was the sap I acted, 
and she went right on with her pretty 
plans. 

“T won’t tell you those now. Anyway, 
She coaxed 


then sprung a trap on me this evening. 
Another trap was sprung at the same time. 
Sharp and the police were all set, and got 
her and her two pals in the act. 

“A Hollywood raid was pulled off in the 
hope of getting more of the gang, and I 


had been hooked! 


she never would get through with her 


guess they have taken two suspicious par-_ 


uo 


the near future. 
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Uw 


: Aa ti ie ; hot a some oe ielkine to do if 
they get away. 


© Oi, yoi, uncle! You should have heard — 
Neva’s sweet remarks when she found she — 


It took away all the 3 


Ae 
net 


jee 


shame I might feel for catching a woman. : : 


Though you don’t have much pity for the 
sort that play her game.” 


“Another plume in Sharp’s_ bonnet,” te 


mutters Captain Delorme. “ That bird 
has all the luck in the world.” 
My detective friend parted from Cyril — 


and me a bit out of sorts, and my astonish: . 


ing nephew grinned some more. 
““ We raspberry all rivals,” he comments. 


“ T guess to-night has made me a regular— _ 


one of Sharp’s sharpest. 
awful crack, uncle, but I feel good.” 
When the wife heard the story I thousté. 


gasping. 


“Did you ever?” she cries. “A detec- 


I know it’s an — 


tive all the time, and leading this wicked © | 


woman on, 

around?”’ 
Then something seemed to strike her. 
“But, suppose, Cyril, 


thousand in the affair, no matter what the 
excuse. When I saw you counting he over 
this afternoon I wanted to tell you—” 

“Risk my thousand bananas! 
not!” snorts Cyril. ‘“ Your nifty young — 
nephew ain’t that dumb. The Sharp pee 
furnished the old jack, believe me. My © 


dough went into Los Angeles real estate eo 


ten days ago—they say it’s bound to be — 
safe in that. And I figure on staying here 


now. A great town for a young fellow with _ 
What do you — 


a little speed, pep and class. 
say, Uncle Sam?” 
As if I had anything to say! 


U 


ISABEL OSTRANDER 


has: written a corking new Detective Serial for us, to start in 


Further particulars later. 


instead of the other wey - 


there had he ye 
a slip, and you’d lost your money in the _ 
mix-up. I think it was silly to risk your — 


I guess 


_ The whine of the air brakes, sharp 

and shrill above the muffled clatter of 

the car wheels, had sounded like the whistle 

of the New ‘England factory she had left 
behind forever. 

She peered out at the skidding landscape, 
swathed in the indistinct gray of the new 
morning, and for a moment fear of the 
unknown into which she was speeding 
gripped her. Her future seemed as vague 
and uncertain as the cold and vaporish 
countryside. Panicky, she reached under 
her pillow and read, for the twentieth time, 
the letter that had lured her from the town 
of her birth into the bleak Northwest. 

DEAR GIRL: 

Come to Alberta and marry me. Money 
for fare and expenses is enclosed. ‘Though 
we have never seen each other, J feel that 
neither of us will be disappointed. 

Your lover forever, 
Cotin Harpy. 

As the train carried her swiftly toward 
the frontier settlement where her unknown 
lover was to meet her, Elaine reviewed 


ek ALLAN awoke with a start. 


again the circumstances that had led to 


this amazing journey—the romantic notion 
that had prompted her to slip her name and 
address into the toe of one of the factory 
socks; the resulting letter from Colin 
Hardy, fur trader in the wilds of Alberta, 
in which he had depicted his lonesome life 
and begged her to write to him; the result- 
ing correspondence, and her final decision 
to escape from the toil and bondage of mill- 


476 ; * : < 


uf Hugh 
Sayan 


town life by fleeing to a man whom she had 
never seen. 

True, she had his photograph. She 
looked at it again, and wondered if her esti- 
mate of Hardy’s character was correct. She 
wondered if such big, strong features really 
betokened honesty, competence, generosity, 
and a capacity for affection. She reflected 
that if they did not she would be a hid- 
eously disappointed girl, for, from the 
standpoint of good looks, there were suitors 
back East who, as the saying is, had Hardy 
beaten forty ways. 

Not that the photograph showed an ugly 
man. He was merely homely. But his 
homeliness was indubitable. Only a mother — 
or a cheap photographer could have called 
Colin Hardy handsome. His clothing had 
evidently never seen a presser’s iron. His 
neck looked as rough as a_blacksmith’s 
rasp. 

Even if he would make a desirable hus- 
band, however, how could she be sure that 
he would like her? He had rhapsodized 
over her photograph, but perhaps it had 
flattered her. She looked in a train mirror © 
again, and saw a well-featured countenance 
that three years of mill toil had not robbed 
of its youthful bloom. She appraised her 
well-built figure slightly under medium 
height, and the cheap tailored suit that she 
hoped would look as smart to him as it did 
to her. | ; 

Around a bend in the railroad me she — | 
sighted Athabasca, civilization’s last out- 


to 5 Colle ore 
3 Quite a change from 
y town life! With knitting looms 
ttering and humming around her from 
morning until night, week in and week out, 
she had reasoned that nothing on earth 
could be quite so desirable as life in a 
_ forest solitude. But now that solitude was 
at hand she was not so sure that she would 
slike dt. 
_ _Hardy, of course, had come up-stream to 
meet her. In a few moments she would 
meet him at the Athabasca station. A 
__ previous letter had stated his desire to do 
go, and she had first written and then wired 
- him that she was coming. She shivered 
with alternate joy and -trepidation. 
_ Her first view of the village was not re- 
assuring. It seemed to be a collection of 
old log houses and new shacks. The train 
drew into the station. Her great moment 
was at hand. 

Half in rapture and half in fear, Elaine 
stood on the train platform, striving to pick 
out Colin Hardy from the crowd of men 
about the station. He would doubtless 

- recognize her at once and come to her. 

She was the last to alight. Many of the 
men had left. She saw no one who resem- 
bled the photograph she had reeeived. 
There were some roughly attired men and 


one dapper-looking city man, but no one ~ 


who looked like Colin Hardy. She was 
~ commencing to feel terribly alone when a 
voice sounded at her elbow. 

““Vou’re Miss Allan, aren’t you?” 

The voice was smooth and courteous. 
She turned to the speaker. It was the 
dapper-looking man who looked like a city 
resident. | 

““-V-yes,” she said. ‘‘ Are you—” 

“T’m the man you expect to meet,” he 
cut in quickly. 

“ Are you Colin Hardy?” 

Sev @ertainly?)s 

For a moment Elaine thought that she 
would faint. The difference between this 
- man and the Colin Hardy she had expected 
‘was so great as to be unnerving. The 
speaker was not only well dressed in neatly 
pressed city clothes, but he was as hand- 
some as a motion-picture hero as well. 


aT : 


& You don’t look like your photograph ae 
she said with some asperity. __ ae 

“ Tl explain all about that. Let me take S 
you to a hotel first.” ee 
He led her to the Northern cig ace e 


gaged a room for her, and said he would : 
wait for her in the ladies? parlor until she 
was ready to talk to him. His manner was _ 


plainly proprietory. She went to her room _ 
and dropped into a chair. ie 
She realized that she ought to be pleased a 


because her unknown lover had turned out | 
The homeliness of 


to be a handsome man. > 
the photograph he had sent had been the | 


one thing she had held against him. He _ 


looked generous and prosperous, and yet, | 


such is the inconsistency of women, she i. 
felt grieved and disappointed because he _ 
was a better-looking man than she had ex 


pected. 
After a while she donned a new dues 
and went down to the ladies’ parlor. 
“Some peach!” he ejaculated. “ Lots — 
better-looking than your photograph.” 
“So are you,” said Elaine. Her tone — 
was not enthusiastic. 
“You want to know why, don’t you?” 
“IT do,” she affirmed. ee 
‘Well, let’s sit together over here on the : 
couch and I’ll tell you.” oe 


“Tm quite comfortable heres” 
Hardy.” 
‘Hardy! That’s a good joke.” 


** Aren’t you Mr. Hardy?” ie 

The man laughed again and shook his ae 
head. Ree 
“Not a chance, peachy. Vm not. Mr. 
Hardy because there is no Mr. Hardy.” i 

Elaine bristled. 

e ees she ejaculated 
you were.’ 

The man pulled his chair closer. 

“Tl explain the whole thing from start | 
to finish,” he said. ‘In the first place, I 
didn’t send you my real photograph be- 
cause I wanted to spring a pleasant sur- | 
prise on you. Figured that if you could 
love the roughneck shown in that photo- 
graph, you could love a better-looking man _ 
all the more. Tell the truth now; weren’t 
you disappointed when the photograph | 
showed an ugly man?” Ae 

“T was,” Elaine admitted. 


“You said 


# 


1 
t 
} 


AT8 


“There! You see I was right. It’s 
lots easier to like me than him. Why, I 
just picked that photo of some unknown 
lumberjack up in a photographer’s shop.” 

_“ What about telling me about your lone- 
ly life in the wilderness?” Elaine asked. 

‘‘ Another pleasant surprise for you. 
Figured that if you could make up your 
mind to live in a wilderness a hundred miles 
from nowhere, you’d be delighted to find 
that I really mean to keep you in a city 
where there’s paved streets and electric 
lights and theaters and everything.” 

“TI suppose I ought to be pleased,” 
Elaine admitted. 

“‘ Pleased isn’t the word. You ought to 
be tickled to death.” ; 

“You said you were in the fur-trading 
business,” Elaine reminded. | 

“So Iam. But I’m no trader stationed 
in a wilderness. No, siree! I work for a 
fur house in the city. I’ve been making 
a buying trip down to Chippewyan, where 
I mailed those letters from. I don’t live 
there always, you bet.” 

‘You must make plenty of money, since 
you could afford to send for me. In fact, 
I don’t quite understand why you did. I’m 
just a factory girl, as I said in my letters. 
Couldn’t you find lots of girls in the city 
you live in, without sending two thousand 
miles for a factory girl?”’ 

The man smiled in a fetching manner. 

“Sure I could, but none so good-looking 
as you. And your letters show that you’re 
intelligent as well.” 

Elaine made no reply. She realized that 
she ought to be glad because her unknown 
lover was not a homely and possibly un- 
couth backwoodsman, but somehow she was 
not. 

“ You said that your name isn’t Hardy,” 
she remarked. ‘ May I ask what it is, and 
why you used the name of Hardy?” 

“ Sure you may. My real name is Regi- 
nald Rutherford. Nicer name than Colin 
Hardy—what? I just invented that name 
because, to tell you the truth, I didn’t want 
to take any chances on getting into trouble 
by using my real name. Can you blame 
me? How did I know what kind of a wo- 
man you were? How did I know you were 


not playing a game to get a written pro- 
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posal of marriage irons. me so yo 
sue me for breach of promise or somet 
You might have been an old hag, sending 


a false photograph just as I did, for all I oe 


could tell. 
the world I meat 4 
Elaine rose and walked to the window. 


Rutherford rose too, and placed a well- 


shaped hand around her waist. She wrig- 
gled away. o 

“Not yet, please,’ she said. “I want 
to think.” : 


Her thoughts were not roseate. She 


could not at first tell why she was disap- 


pointed, but she was. And then, as she re- 
flected upon the ainpolished but forceful 
diction of the numerous letters that bore 
the signature ‘“ Colin Hardy,’ and com- 
pared them with the suave speech of Regi- 
nald Rutherford, she commenced to doubt 
the truth of his statements. The more she 
thought about it, the more impossible it 
seemed that this man could have written 
those letters. 

Another guest entered the ladies’ parlor. 
Rutherford whispered in Elaine’s ear: 


“It’s getting too crowded here. Let’s 
go up to your room.” 
Elaine whirled upon him. ‘‘ We’re not 


married yet,” she reminded him caustically. 

‘““T know, but we soon will be. What’s 
the difference? Don’t be such a prude.” 

The third person went out, and they were 
again alone. But the incident had cleared 
Elaine’s mind of doubt. The Colin Hardy 
of her correspondence could never have 
made the suggestion that Reginald Ruth- 
erford had. She faced him angrily. 

“I don’t believe a word you say!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You are mot the man who 
wrote the letters I received. You are as 
different from that man as day is from 
night. You are better-looking, yes—but 
you are not half the man that he is. You 
are smooth; he was rough. You are tricky; 
he was straightforward and honest. I 
wouldn’t marry you in a thousand years. 
I’d far rather live in a wilderness with the 
man who wrote me those wonderful letters 
than in any city with a sly thing like you. 
There is a Colin Hardy living, and he did 
write me those letters. I am going to find 
him!” bis A 


Oh, I’m a foxy bird: Pl tell 


‘ er room, x, 


“ od ue ae : 
2 ‘ ‘tT can. Shall I quote from some of 
Hast about a ‘Tm a_ plain 


| ey eehe but I am an honest man, 
and I know that I love you.’ ” 
_ Elaine experienced a sudden sickish feel- 
ing of loneliness and helplessness. Those 
were indeed the very words that Colin 
_ Hardy had used. 

“Or this,” continued Reginald Ruther- 
etord. ‘! You must be one girl in a thou- 


- rough bear like me.’ How about that, heh? 
I sort of figured that was the line of guff 
to get a girl like you. Why, I could write 

it by the ream. Some little writer, I am.” 

~ Elaine pulled herself together like a 

pugilist who is getting the worst of it. 
“TT don’t believe you yet,” she stated. 
© You had some means of reading Mr. Har- 
_ dy’s letters before he sent them. That’s 

why you can quote from his letters.” 

- Rutherford leered in an ugly manner. 

“That so?” he queried in a suave tone 
that was as menacing as the purr of a tiger. 
“Well, you’ve got those letters. Get them 
out and compare the handwriting with 
mine. Guess that ’ll prove whether I wrote 
them or not, huh?” 

Elaine went to her room and got her let- 
ters and came back. She pointed to the 
signature, Colin Hardy. 

_“ Write that name exactly as it’s written 
there, and I'll believe you wrote these let- 
ters; otherwise I won’t,” she said. 

Rutherford grinned and seated himself 
at the writing table. Carelessly he snatched 
up a pen and quickly he scrawled the name, 
Colin Hardy. 

- Tensely Elaine compared it with on sig- 
nature on her letters. Though she was no 
_ handwriting expert, the evidence before her 
eyes was beyond the question of doubt. 
_ The writing was identical; Rutherford had 
penned each and every one of the letters 
1e had received. 
tisfied oreo 


Rutherford grinned. 


Me Now lige: ” he said ee 
as leery as you are about getting tied up — 
in marriage to each other without first get- 
ting well acquainted. So why can’t we be 


sand, dear, to see pay nue to love in a 


‘honest I am.” 


Ae Yn m just 


just pals for a while—sort of trial ne a 


or something?” 


“No, thank you,” said Elaine sadly. — 

v Well, a real marriage, then! Dammit, 
Vl stand for that if I have to. Right to- 
night. What do you say?” 

‘What I said before—that I don’t want 
to marry you at all.” 

Rutherford controlled his rising anger. 
with an effort. 


‘Please don’t get angry,” he said. “ T 


was only handing you that trial-marriage 


stuff to try you out and see if you’d stand 
for it. Now that I know you won’t, I like 
you all the better. Come on. Let’s get 
married to-night. I’m crazy about you— © 


Elaine shook her head. 
Dut cant a. 

Rutherford made no apc effort to con- 
trol his anger. : 

dl roht then. 


“Tm sorry— 


You'll come across 


with that money I loaned you in an al- 
Two hundred and fifty | 
That’s what I sent you to pay _ 


mighty hurry! 
dollars. :) 
your fare and expenses out here to eee me 

Do I get it?” . 


Elaine gasped. The trip faa cost more a oo 
than she expected. She possessed hardly 


more than two hundred and fifty cents. 
‘Of course you'll get it,” she said, 
‘when I’ve had a chance to earn it.” 
Rutherford curled his handsome lips i ee ae 
sneer. oe 
“Tl get it right this minute or Tl ae 
you locked up,”’ he stated. 


obtaining money under false pretenses. 


and marry me if I sent you the money—a > 
contract in black and white over your sig- 
nature.” He glared at her for a moment. 
“Will you marry me now?” he demanded 
in a less violent tone. : 
“-T will not.” 
“‘ All right. We’ll see what the Monsied | 
Police have to say about it.”” He snatched — 
up his hat and left the ladies’ parlor. | 
Up in her room, Elaine fiung herself face 


“ There’s a law: 
in Alberta against violating a contract and. Ns 
Dees” 
one of your letters you agreed to come out 


downward on her bed and ee 


a man she despised or be arrested for ob- 
taining his money under false pretenses. 
‘What a fool she had been! What an insane 
notion it was to travel across the continent 
to marry a man she had never seen, when 
_ there were men in her own home town who 
wanted to marry her! 
_ After a moment or two she rose and went 
to her open window and stood looking out 
at the peaceful forest that surrounded the 
town on every side. The mere sight of it 
soothed her. She commenced to realize the 
basic reason for her departure from the 
shrieking and clattering mill town of her 
birth. The solitude had called her. She 
was tired of cities with their artificiality 
_ and never-ending noise. She was a child of 
nature, and nature had called to her. She 
went down-stairs again to meet the officer, 
_ strangely refreshed. 

- Rutherford and the redcoat arrived pres- 
ently. Rutherford explained to the officer 
how he had been ‘“ cheated” out of two 
hundred and fifty dollars, and Elaine did 
‘not deny that she had received the money. 


The officer plainly sympathized with her 


when she explained why she could not repay 
the money and would not marry Ruther- 
ford, but he had his duty to perform. 

“ Maybe the commandant can get you 
out of your tangle,” he said, “ but my duty 
is clear. I must take you to him. Lucky, 
he lives right here in town. So, if you'll 
just step around to his office like as not 
he’ll take up your case right away.” 

Despite the officer’s sympathy, there re- 
mained the fact that the hand of the law 
‘was upon Elaine’s shoulder and that she 
‘was being led away like a common thief. 

“Td like to get my suit-case—” 

She never finished the sentence. The 
door flew open and a man burst m—the 
original of the photograph that Elaine had 
received. He stood for a moment glaring 
at the officer and at Rutherford, and 
Elaine could see that he was indeed as 
homely as the photograph had made him 
out to be. But she saw, too, the difference 
between his plain, unhandsome features, 
and the finely chiseled weakness of Ruth- 
erford’s. Honor, courage, dependability— 


? So this | 
was the end of her romantic dream—marry 


vere Sree cin. tale was dik 
a St. Bernard dog with a sna] : 

“ Are you Miss Allan?” His’ voice was” ce 
uncultured but tender as.a child’s, vs 5 

“Ves. Are you Colin Hardy?” es 

“Yam.” He took her little white hand nd 
in his great, hairy paw, and pressed it gen- 
tly—and she knew then that her troubles — 
were at an end. | vs 

Quickly she explained the presence oft 
Rutherford and the officer. And as she did — 
so the hand of the redcoat reached out and — 
took a firm grip on the neatly pressed coat _ 
collar of the city man. ca 

Hardy looked at Rutherford, ‘anid the 
fellow seemed to shrink visibly. Then he — 
said to the officer: ‘ 

“IT won’t prosecute, officer. Clear out, 
both of you. We want to be alone.” 

He turned to Elaine. 

“Got here just in time, didn’t I? It 
was because you thought to send a wire 
from Edmonton. I didn’t get your letter 
saying you were coming. Rutherford got 
that, I guess, and held it out on me. You 
see, I’m in telegraphic touch with civiliza- 
tion, even though I do run a trading store 
in the wilderness.” He went on to explain 
that Rutherford was a revengeful clerk of 
his whom he had been forced to discharge 
for trying to rob him. 

That explained the fellow’s effort to ruin > 
Hardy’s happiness, but there was still one 
point that Elaine didn’t clearly understand. - 

“He wrote your name, and it was just 
exactly as you wrote it in your — 
she said. 

Hardy looked uncomfortable. 

“Tm ashamed to say it,” he confessed, 
“but I never learned to write good, so I 
had that fellow write all my letters and 
sign my name to ’em, too. I dictated ’em, 
though. Mebbe some day you can teach me 
to write—yes?”’ 

“JT will,” said Elaine. “ But your case 
shows that ignorance isn’t bliss, after all.” 

“Seems like ignorance is sort of blister- 
ing, you might say,” said Colin Hardy. ! 

And then Elaine knew she would always — 
be happy with her outwardly rough but in- — 
wardly tender lover—for he possessed ia 
saving sense of humor, : 
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VoL. CXLIII CONTENTS FOR JUNE 17, 1922 NUMBER 4 | 


The entire contents of this magazine are protected by copyright, and must not be reprinted without the publishers’ permission. 


| FIVE CONTINUED STORIES 
Thedihe Men. 4 ees H. Griffiths ge 481 


A Five-Part Story — Part One Armstrong Livingston 


~The Gun-Fanner .. - 4» $2. Kenneth Perkins > 2°: 520 am 
A Four-Part Se Par Two 


His: Third “Master. “26 2 1 2h 2 Max Brand. 


A Six-Part Story — Part Three 
Brass Commandments . . . . ~~ Charles Alden Seltzer . . 577 
A Six-Part Story — Part Five 


The Unconquered Savage. . . . . Richard Bary... . . 601 
A Four-Part Story — Part Four 


ONE NOVELETTE ae 
Ghost Lights .-. . .-. . 2: «> (Hamilton Thompsom 5 3 ee | 


SIX SHORT STORIES _ 


Love at First Sight... .. .. simpson 5. Nicol 7 fe57 oe 
A Crooked: Deal .. 2. 0s 7. 3 3 1. Jack Bechdolt ee | 
Business is Pleasure - . .. «>». > Murray Leinster . . >. 3504 
Springtime in the Heart . . . . . GarmardHams. . . . . 621 
One Eighth of 6B. . . . . . ~. Marc Edmund Jones . . . 627 
A. Breeze from the South... - . 2<. John Edward Wek) meee 


WHEN Myra Carson obeys the impetuous command of an unknown girl and accepts tf 
a sable coat, she plans to return it the next morning. Instead, she is thrown into 
a tumbling whirlpool of adventure, finds her reputation assailed, and loses her fiance. 


THE FUR CLOAK 
7 BY EDGAR FRANKLIN | 
Will run for five weeks in ARGOSY-ALLSTORY, starting next week. 


1 
THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY, 280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, and TEMPLE HOUSE, TEMPLE AVENUE, E. C., LONDON | 
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Countries. Remittances should be made by check, express money order or postal money order. Currency should not be sent unless registered — 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY. COPYRIGHT, 1922 
Entered as second class matter July 15, 1920, at the Post-Office at New York, under the Act of March 8, 1879 
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"BVD'Underwear ts Identified by Th 
Red Woven Label 


MADE FOR. THE 


Owe oe See ewes eases oe 


V. D. 


Se ae ee re we ee ee en Se 


BEST RETAIL TRADE _ 


(Trade Mark Reg US Pat. Offand Foreign Countries) 


No Underwear is B.VD Without It 


“The BVD'Red Woven Label 
is the Trade Mark by which 
The BVD. Company assures 
you the far-famed comfort, 
long wear and dependable 
quality of its product. 

‘The BV.D.Company’ 


New York 4 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF “BV-D" UNDERWEAR 


“B.V.D” Sleeveless Closed “B.V.D.” Coat Cut Under- 
Crotch Union Suits (Pat. ‘shirts and Knee Length 
U.S.A.)Men’s $1.50 the suit, Drawers, 85c the garment. 
Youths’ $1.00 the suit, 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


AGENTS — MAKE $7 TO $14 A DAY. BRAND 
NEW ALUMINUM HANDLE CUTLERY SET. You take orders, 
we deliver and collect. Pay you daily. Full or spare time. 
No experience necessary. No capital. We need 1500 Sales 
Agents, men or women, to cover every county in the U. S. 
Demand enormous. Write quick. JENNINGS MFG. CO., 
Dept. 1809, Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS! 1922’s GREATEST SENSATION. 11 piece toilet 
article set selling like blazes at_$1.75 with $1.00 dressmaker’s 
shears free to each: customer. Line up with Davis for 1922. 
E. M. Davis Co., Dept. 58, Chicago. 

TE bene Prarie ton Ce eit ee Oh arate a Oe ier oA Pee LE A Ss ee 

WE START YOU in business, furnishing everything. Men and 
women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly operating our “‘New. System 
Specialty Candy Factories’? anywhere. Opportunity lifetime; 
booklet free. W. Hillyer Ragsdale. Drawer 93, East Orange, N. J. 


SALESMEN. EVERYWHERE—NEW INVENTION SELLS on 
instant demonstration. Weight, one pound. Every one a pros- 
pect. Make $5 every sale. A gold mine for men with cars. 
GREEN, 514 Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 


AGENTS—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all utensils. Sample 
package free. Collette. Manufacturing Company, Dept. 306-B, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
ce  ———————————————————————————— 

$10 WORTH OF FINEST TOILET SOAPS, perfumes, toilet 
waters, spices, etc., absolutely free to agents on our refund 
plan. Lacassian Co., Dept. 614, St. Louis, Mo. 


A 
ey, 


MAKE 600% PROFIT. FREE SAMPLES. Lowest priced 
Gold Window Letters for stores, offices. Anybody can do it. 
Large demand. Exclusive territory. Big future. Side line. 
Acme Letter Co., 2800 F Congress, Chicago. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST: SALES. EVERY OWNER BUYS 
GOLD INITIALS for his auto. You charge $1.50, make $1.35. 
Ten orders daily easy. Write for particulars and free samples. 
American Monogram Co., Dept. 54, East Orange, N. J. 


MICHIGAN FARM LANDS FORSALE 


$10 TO $50 DOWN! Starts you on 20, 40 or 80 acres near 
hustling city in Michigan. Balance long time. Only $15 to $35 
per acre. Write today for big free booklet. Swigart Land Co., 
Y-1245 First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


EXCHANGE PLOTS FOR $$—Photoplay ideas accepted 
any form; revised, typed, published, copyrighted. Sold... Advice 
free. UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORP., 918 Western Mutual 
Life Bldg., Los Angeles. 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED BY 48 COMPANIES; $10 TO $500 
EACH PAID FOR PLAYS. No correspondence course or ex- 
perience needed; details sent free to beginners. Sell your ideas. 
Producers League, 388 Wainwright, St. Louis, Mo. 


AUTHORS—MANUSCRIPTS 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS, send today for Free copy, America’s 
leading magazine for writers of photoplays,_ stories, poems, 
songs. Instructive, helpful. WRITER’S DIGEST, 601 Butler 
Building, Cincinnati. 


WRITERS: HAVE YOU A POEM, STORY OR PHOTOPLAY 
TO SELL? Submit MSS. at once to Music Sales Company, 
Dept. 60, St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE TO WRITERS—a_ wonderful little book of money 
making hints, suggestions, ideas; the A B C of successful Story 
and Movie-Play writing. Absolutely free. Send for your copy 
now! Just address Authors’ Press, Dept. 19, Auburn, N. Y. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE WANTED for 
publication. Good ideas bring big money. Submit Mss., or write 
Literary Bureau, 110, Hannibal, Mo. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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The Purpose of this Department 


diately with the newest needfuls for 
the home, office, farm, or person; 


oe Line Rate 
y nese opportunity, or to suggest a | Nunsey'sMararine - $130 Gubigin 
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AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


$13.45 FOR A STYLISH MADE-TO-YOUR-MEASURE | 
3-PIECE SUIT—regular $25.00 value. We are making this 
bargain offer to prove our remarkable values in tailoring. Write 
for our big sample outfit showing how agents make &35.00 to 
$40.00 extra every week taking orders for high-grade tailoring, 
SPENCER MEAD COMPANY, Dept. F-204, Chicago. 


AGENTS—Our Soap and Toilet Article Plan is a wonder. Get 
our Free Sample Case Offer. Ho-Ro-Co, 137 Locust, St. Louis, Mo, 


$1,080 MADE BY WINGO IN SIX WEEKS SELLING 
NEVER FAIL RAZOR SHARPENERS. Purdy made $40.50 
first day. Other inexperienced men cleaning up big money. 
Applewhite, La., six orders in thirty minutes. Hurry—investi- — 
gate. Exclusive territory. Write today. NEVER FAIL CO., 
148 Allen Building, Tolcdo, O : Sy a 


SELL HOLMES TIRES AND TUBES. No capital required. 
$100 weekly income Price sells them, quality gets re-orders. 
HOLMES RUBBER CO., 1500 W. 15th, Dept. A, Chicago. 


Big Profits. Sell handsome Windshield Wings, Mirrors, Spot 
Lights, guaranteed Tires, Tubes, etc. Prices that win. Car own- 
ers, dealers buy one to gross. Write for booklet and sensational 
agency prices. Rapid Sales Corp’n, 20-D, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AGENTS—$5 TO $15 DAILY INTRODUCING NEW STYLE 
GUARANTEED HOSIERY—latest modes and shades—nude, 
camel, silver, etc. Big profits. Repeat orders bring you regular 
income. You write orders—we deliver and collect. Experience 
unnecessary. Outfits contain all colors and grades including 
silks. MAC-O-CHEE MILLS CO., Desk 226, Cincinnati, Ohio: 


LARGE SHIRT MANUFACTURER wants Agents to sell 
complete line of shirts direct to wearer. Exclusive patterns. Big 
values. Free samples. Madison Mills, 503 Broadway, New York. 


TAILORING AGENTS WANTED to sell guaranteed tailor- 
made clothes. We ship free prepaid large traveling sample 
outfit, 250 all wool fabrics at $15.00 and up, fit.and workman- — 
ship absolutely guaranteed. Write for Fall and Winter samples. — 
Jay Rose & Co., Dept. 800 M, 411 S. 


Wells -St., Chicago. 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN. Make Sparkling Glass Name 
Plates, Numbers, Checkerboards, Medallions, Signs. Big illus- 
trated book free. E. PALMER, 500 Wooster, Ohio, 


WANTED—Tailoring Sales Agents. Big profits every day— 
$75.00 to $150.00 weekly. Our big All Wool line sells itself. © 
Satisfaction or money back guarantee. Get into this profitable 
business today, without a penny’s investment. Write for full 
particulars, giving your experience as salesman or tailor’s sales 
agent. Mr. Alfred R, Aton, Sales-Mgr., Lock Box 483, Chicago. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Automobile Owners, Garagemen, Mechanics, Repairmen, send 
for free copy of our current issue. It contains helpful, instructive 
information on overhauling, ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, 
storage batteries, etc. Over 140 pages, illustrated.. Send for free 
copy today. Automobile Digest, 500 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 4 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 
BOOK and record of invention blank. Send model or sketch — 
and description for our opinion of its patentable nature. Free. 
Highest References. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. ~ 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 762 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. BOOKLET FREE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. © 
BEST RESULTS. Promptness assured. Send drawing or 
model for examination and opinion as 


to patentability. — 
Watson HE. Coleman, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. If you have an invention write for our Guide 
Rook, “How To Get A Patent.’”? Send model or sketch and — 
description, and we will give our opinion as_to its patentable 
nature. Randolph & Co., 630 F, Washington, D. C. z 


Classified Advertising continued on page 6. 
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a successful business man and he talked 

straight from the shoulder. There was no 
mincing words when he started telling me what 
I ought to do. 

“Bill,” he said earnestly, “the trouble with you 
is that you have fallen into a rut. You get up 
early and go to work every morning and you 
work hard all day. But you don’t get anywhere. 
It isn’t that you haven’t a good head on your 
shoulders—for you have. But you don’t use it. 
You don’t think three feet beyond your job.” 
“But what can I do?’ I asked helplessly. se 
have a wife and child. I’m too old to take 
chances.” 

“Too old!” fairly shouted Jim. “Why, if any- 
thing, you’re too young! 

“At 35, Henry Ford was working in the me- 
chanical department of the Edison Electric Light 
& Power Co. for $150 a month. At 38, John H. 
Patterson, who founded the National Cash 
Register Company, was the proprietor of a small 
and none too successful country store. At 25, 
George Eastman, president of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, was earning $1400 a year as a 
bookkeeper in a savings bank. At 22, Edison 
was a roaming telegraph operator—out of a 
job—too poor, when he arrived in New York, to 
buy his own breakfast! 

““Success wasn’t handed to these men on a 
Silver platter, Bill) They worked for it and 
worked hard. Did they quit when they found 
themselves temporarily blocked or working up a 
blind alley? You bet your life they didn’t. They 
had the courage to start over. And you’ve got 
to-have that same courage if you ever want to 


get anywhere.” : 


J BARTLETT was my best friend. He was 


“IVE years have passed since I had the above 
conversation with Jim Bartlett. 


I remember going’ home that night to a frugal 
‘supper. I remember sitting in the parlor thumb- 
ing a magazine. I remember reading the story 
of a man just like myself who had studied in his 
spare time and had gotten out of the rut. 

_As I read on TI felt new ambition rise within 
me. I decided that I, too, would have the courage 
to start over. 


So.I tore out that familiar coupon which I had 
seen so often and mailed it to Scranton. Informa- 
tion regarding the course I had marked came 
back to me by return mail. 


I tell you frankly that I had no idea the course 
would be so interesting—so easy—so fascinat- 
ing—so profitable. 

My employers learned of my studying, saw 
evidences of it in my work and in four months I 
received my first increase in salary. 

Advancement followed advancement, for I was 

| always thinking beyond my job—always study- 
| ing to get ready for the job ahead. And just the 
| other day I was made General Manager. 


i OW much longer are you going to wait before 
: taking the step that is bound to bring you 
advancement and more money? 


| No matter where you live, the International 
_ Correspondence Schools will come to you. No 


Matter what your handicaps or how small your 


Jave You The Courage 
' fo start Overr 


means, we have a plan to meet your circum- 
stances. No matter how limited your previous 
education, the simply-written, wonderfully- 
illustrated I. Cc. S. textbooks make it easy to 
learn. No matter what career you may choose, 
some one of the 300 I. C. S. courses will surely 
suit your needs. ee 

This is all we ask: Without cost, without 
obligating yourself in any way, put it up to us 
to prove how we can help you. Just mark and 
mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2143-C, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me full information about 
the subject before which I have marked an X in the list below: 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


CBusiness Management “™ 
{_]Industrial Management 
(JPersonnel Organization 
{]Traftic Management 
LBusiness Law 

(Banking and Banking Law 


{Accountancy (including C.P.A.) 


Nicholson Cost Accounting 
L)Bookkeeping 

LJPrivate Secretary 
LiBusiness Spanish 


OJ French 


(DO Salesmanship 

DD Advertising 

CJBetter Letters 

()Foreign Trade 
(Stenography and Typing 
CL) Business English 

LJ Civil Service 

QO) Railway Mail Clerk 
[JCommon School Subjects 
CLJHigh School Subjects 
CiIllustrating OJ Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


[Electrical Engineering 

(J Electric Lighting 

(J Mechanical Engineer 
(Mechanical Draftsman 

(J Machine Shop Practice 

CJ Railroad Positions 

(J Gas Engine Operating 

(LJ Civil Engineer 

Ci Surveying and Mapping 
[Mine Foreman or Engineer 
CLJSteam Engineering 
(JWireless 


Street 


Occupation. ...........:.sceeceeeeereeeeeeeeees 


Persons residing in Canada should send 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, 


D Airplane Engines 


OO Architect 

L)Contractor and Builder 
QJ Architectural Draftsman 
{_] Concrete Builder 

(J Structural Engineer 
(JPlumbing and Heating 
(J Chemistry 

[J Pharmacy 

0 Automobile Work 

OJ Navigation 

(] Agriculture and Poultry 
(J Mathematics 
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this coupon to the Interna- 


Limited, Montreal, Canada. 
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Make $1,000 Easy! 


rom Evening Work 


Skidmore of Ohio started last Nov. Has made 
$3000 to date! Greatest proposition of cen- 
tury. Grasp it quick! Make $30 to $50 a week 

ae doing work at home evenings. 


EF Do Not Quit 
Your Job 


Make big money on 
side. Turn spare 
hours into cash 
with my new home 
outfit. Vulcanize 
automobile tires. 
Mend tubes. Repair 
gum boots and rub- 
ber goods of all 
kinds. Do thriving 
neighborhood bus- 


iness. Many men 


started economically. L. D. 

Weis, O:, running better than $15 
daily. C. L. Jones, W. Va., averaging more than 
$47 day during past six weeks, and soon. 


Little Money Starts You! 


Write me. Get my help. Begin now. Season just opening. 
Tire repair work galore everywhere. I furnish everye 
thing, including machine, tools, clamps, materials and direce 
tions. No experience needed. Everything plain and easye 
Allinstructions learned in one evening. Can’t go wrong. 
Marvelous proposition. Wm. Howe, Mo., says: “Biggest little 
machine I ever saw.’’ Steve Marchand, Texas, writes: “Am 
having wonderful results with your machine.” Others are 
making extra money-—you can too! 


Mail Postal To Me, Tonight! 


Get full details. It’s a proposition you can handle. Place ma- 
chine anywhere—garage, shed, basement. Has wonderful 
capacity. Work is easy, pleasant and fascinating. Starts 
you in big paying business. Puts you on road to independence, 
Send quick for full information. Address me personally. 
M. Haywood, Pres. 


Haywood Tire & Equipment Co. 


828 Capitol Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


—— 
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An amazing offer, 2 beautiful; ¢xtra finely 
woven Silk finished Soiesette PongeeShirts 
for only $4.35 for both. Guaranteed worth 
$3each. Attached buttoned-down collar, 
6 button coat front, newest oe 1 but- 
ton soft-cuff. Double stitched full cut; 
double yoke and collar;convenient pocket. 
Not a mail order shirt, but the kind sold 
in high-class Shops only. 

Just mame and ad- 
Send No Money dress. Pay Postman 
only $4.35 plus postage for the 2 shirts. 
Examine them. Compare them. If not 
worth $3 for EACH, money back at once. 
Tan or white. Fast color. Collar sizes 14 
to17. Statesize. Write for free catalog. 
fF. V. FRANKEL Pept. 22, 353 SthAvenue, New York 


RN MONE 
Ce ane! 


OU can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time 


writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting. 
einstruct you by our new simple Directograph sys- 
tem, pay you cash each week and guarantee you steady 
work. Write for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE 
72 Colborne Building Toronto, Can. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained 


cess in business and public life. 
Greater opportunities now than ever 
before. Lawyers earn 


$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 


We guide you step by step. You can train 
at home during spare time. Let us send 
you records and letters from LaSalle students 
admitted to the bar in various states. Money retaeded 
according to our Guarantee Bondif dissatisfied. Degree of LL.B. 
conferred. Thousands of successful students enrolled. Low cost, 
easy terms. We furnish all text material, including fourteen- 
volume Law Library. Get our valuable 120-page ‘‘Law Guide’’ and 
‘*Wvidence’’ books FREE. Send for them—NOW 


Comfort Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura Soap 
And Fragrant Talcum| 


# Forsample Cuticura Taleum, afascinating fragrance, 
Address Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. D, Malden, Mass. 


GA No other standard magazine ap- 
é. proaches the Munsey record in 

putting across successful adver- 

tising campaigns single-handed. 
The Munsey has established successful businesses, built factories, 
made fortunes for advertisers—single-handed. The Munsey pays 
advertisers so richly because Mumnsey readers have money to 
spend, ambition to want, and initiative to go and get what they 
want. They go and get The Mumsey at the news-stand every 
month. They go and get any advertised article they want. Have 
you such an article? Tell the Munsey readers about it, and get 
what you want—results. 


THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY, 280 B’way, N.Y. City. 


Classified Advertising continued from page 4. 


HELP WANTED. 


Make Money At Home. You can earn from $1 to $2 an hour 
in your spare time writing show cards. Quickly and easily learned ~ 
by our new simple ‘‘Instructograph’’ method. No canvassing or 
soliciting. We teach you how and guarantee you steady work at 
home and pay cash each week. Full particulars and booklet free. 
American Show Card School, 202 Ryrie Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


SELL US YOUR SPARE TIME. YOU CAN EARN FIFTEEN 
TO FIFTY DOLLARS WEEKLY writing showcards at home. 
No canvassing. Pleasant, profitable profession, easily, quickly 
learned by our simple graphic block system. Artistic ability 
unnecessary. We instruct you and supply you work. WILSON . 
METHODS, LIMITED, 64 East Richmond, Toronto, Canada. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, STENOGRAPHERS, CLERKS, . 
TYPISTS, wanted by Government. Examinations weekly. Pre- 
pare at home. Write for free list and plan T, payment after 
securing position. CSS, 1017 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


HELP WANTED—MALE ~ 


BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY; 
pay; travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 126 Westover 
Kansas City, Mo. 


good ° 
Building, 


ALL MEN—WOMEN OVER 17, willing to accept Government — 
Positions $135 (Traveling or Stationary) write MR. OZMENT, - 
198, St. Louis, Mo. f 


BE A RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR! $110 to $250 - 
monthly, expenses paid after three months’ spare-time study. 
Splendid. opportunities. Position guaranteed or money refunded. 
eee see epee Booklet CM-30. Stand. Business Training Inst., 
Buffalo, Puan as 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, BAGGAGEMEN, SLEEPING CAR, © 
ain Porters (colored). $140—$200.. Experience unnecessary. 
836 RAILWAY BUREAU, East St. Louis, DL 


RAGTIME PIANO PLAYING 


RAG JASS PIANO, SAXOPHONE, OR TENOR BANJO 


2 


in 20 lessons. Christensen Schools. in most cities, or learn by 


mail. Write for Booklet or money-making teacher’s opportunity. 
Christensen School, 441, 22 E. Jackson, Chicago. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A -SONG. We compose music. 
Our Chief of Staff wrote many big song-hits. Submit your ~ 
song-poem to us at once. NEW YORK MELODY CORP.,. 
403 Fitzgerald Building, New York. 


TRADE SCHOOLS 


EARN $10 TO $12 PER DAY. Learn Sign Painting—Auto ~ 
Painting, Showcard Writing, Decorating, Paperhanging, Grain- 
ing, Marbling. A Real School. Catalog Free. CHICAGO 
PAINTING SCHOOL, 152 W. Austin Ave., Chicago. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept, 632-LB Chicago, Ill. 


eee OL te Seg ee eee OE TS eeee eee 


men win high positions and big suc- - 
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; Oo See 
10000-Miles 
BIG FACTORY SALE 
Brand New—Strictly Firsts 


These strong High Grade Cords made from fresh stock 
at50 per cent saving. Absolutely Brand New—first, in 
original wrapper with manufacturer’s name and serial 


number on every tire. Guaranteed 10,000 Miles 


and adjusted at the list price_on_a mileage basis. 
: (These prices include Tube Free.) 

Sizes Price Sizes Price Sizes~ Price 
30x3 $9.95 33x4 $17.50 35x4% $25.75 
30x3% 11.75 34x4 18.95 36x4% 26.15 
32x34 14.40 32x4% 23.50. 33x5 26.75 
31x4 15.65 33x4% 24.10 35x5 28.00 
32x4 16.90 34x4% 25.00 


just send your name and 
~ Send No Money— address, together with 
size and number of tires wanted. All tiresshipned C.O.D. 


subject to examination. Send Today. Special 5% discount 
for cash with order. Shipments same day order received. 


Webster Tire Corporation 
323 E. 33rd. Street, Dept. 369, Chicago, III. 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get 
Rid of These Ugly Spots. 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling ashamed 
of your freckles, as Othine—double strength—is guaranteed 
to remove these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength—from 
your druggist, and apply a little of it night and morning 
and you should soon see that even the worst freckles have 
begun to disappear, while the lighter ones have vanished 
entirely. It is seldom that more than one ounce is 
needed to completely clear the skin and gain a beautiful 
clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as this 
is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails to 
remove freckles. 


to work or school and recreation is on a Ranger 
bicycle. You can have your choice of 44 Styles, 
colors and sizes. 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. Express 


) 
‘prepaid. Factory-to-Rider Prices sens you$10 to $25, If KS 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. E-264, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sirs: Send me, without charge (1)sample 
Railway Mail Clerk Examination questions; 
(2) schedule showing places next exami- 
nations; (3) list 
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Health! Energy! 
Strength! Beauty! 


At last there is a quick and inexpensive way 
to physical power— glowing health—pulsing 
vitality. Electricity in its most scientific 
form for the human system. Not a Vibrator— 
not a massaging: device. A penetrating RAY of 
ENERGY that heals and invigorates. Endorsed 
by every doctor, physical culture and beauty expert. 


A remarkable book on 
health and beauty via 


Vi-Rex Violet Rays 
> 
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Sent to you 


FREE 


We have just published a remark- 
able book for free distribution. 
This book explains in detail the 
manifold uses of Violet Rays in 
treating almost every known 
human ailment. This book also 
contains charts and diagrams of 
the nervous system, and organic 
locations, and fully describes just 
how the Violet Ray works 
its many seeming miracles, 
written in a simple style— 


devoid of all technical language. | 


10 days free trial will 
prove all we claim 


Use Violet Rays in the privacy 
of your home. Note the im- 
provement from day to day. 
WE WANT YOU TO BENE- 
FIT by this great invention and offer you our 
book on perfect health and a ten-day trial 
of Vi-Rex FREE. Write for book and 
details of free offer TODAY ! 


VI-REX ELECTRIC CO. 
326 W. Madison St. 


Dept. 98 
CHICAGO 
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YOU 
P _ SHOULD READ 


“The Girl | 
from | 
- Hollywood” | 


By Edgar Rice Burroughs — is 


An emotional story of the tragic life of 
a famous film beauty, by the author of 
the illustrious ‘“Tarzan’’ Tales. _ 
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The novel revolves around Shannon Burke, known in the motion 
picture world as Gaza de Lure. 
Under the spell of Wilson Crumb, a prominent director on the 
one hand, and a drug trafficker on the other, Be Burke fell 
victim to the lure of the ‘‘ White Sleep.’’ a 
There comes the great tragedy—inevitable of cone rose, =f 
and fell and.rose again like a Phoenix from the ashes of her past, 
only to be plunged again into the dust through lack of resistance. 
_Intermingled in this wonderful tale of temptation and tragedy 
there is a counter love story, a tale so rich in splendor and sweet- } 
ness that it glows against the background ee the darker drama | 
like sunlight against a somber cloud. f 
In ‘‘The Girl from Hollywood’’ Burroughs marks the top note Jf 
in his genius as a story teller. a | 


The first installment of this great masterpiece is published in 


MUNSEY’S| 


For June 
On sale now—25 cents a copy 


Also in this issue 


| Get your copy to- Ten Short Stories 
Sem decane hes One Complete Novelette 
| are a dhe Four other Wonderful Serials 
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Authors of “The Soul of the Lamp,” “ The Diamond Theft, a ‘ete. 


CHAPTER I. 
TWO BAGS OF GOLD. 


IET SMALE, Boer renegade and hero 

of a dozen unsavory adventures, en- 
tered the little African trading town 

of Mafadi and limped along its main street 
with a dragging step that told of many a 
mile of painful effort. His linen clothes 
“were torn and stained from contact with 
the bush, his beard was matted with dust 
and dirt, and some physical injury was in- 
dicated by the filthy, blood-stained rag 


about his brow. 


At his heels strode a gun-bearer, tall and 


broad and muscular, whose elastic step and 


light carriage showed him to be built of 
sterner stuff than his master. He was a 


- Bololo, black and shiny as a silk hat, and 


his movements were unhampered by any 


_ garment except the customary breech-clout. 
Upon, his right shoulder he bore the two 


: epee rifles, brightly polished and 
1 oiled, t constituted the sole travel- 


481 


It was high noon, and the blazing sun 
beat down on a village that to all appear- 
ances was deserted by every living’ soul. 
Not even a dog was to be seen moving, ae 
the silence and solitude presented no prob- 
lem to the sophisticated mind of the ad 
venturer. 

“ All takin’ a siesta,” ne: muttered, ne 
yawned himself at the very thought of 
slumber. 

He shaded his eyes with one hand aed 
peered through the heat waves that danced © 
and shimmered. His attention was caught | 
by a patch of vivid color farther up the 
street, and he promptly identified it as a 
native policeman clad in the bright red — 
trousers and blue coat with which the Bel- _ 
gian Congo authorities lure recruits to. the 
force from the fascinated Senegalese. He 
was taking a nap in the shade of a small | 
warehouse, his bare feet thrust out before 


him and fits scarlet fez canted down over y 


his eyes. It was clear that he expected no : 
outbreak of crime to disturb his. dreams, — i 
and his attitude of compe oe spoke 


fs ; 
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well for the orderly and pelos asp 
sition of the town’s inhabitants, 

‘Smale walked toward the sleeper. As a 
rule he much preferred the police when 
they slept, but he was obliged to arouse 
this particular representative of the law to 
further his own ends. He stooped and 
caught the chromatic figure by its shoulder, 
shaking it vigorously. 

“ Wake up!” he commanded. 

The man sprang to his feet, alert on the 
_ Instant. : 

“Where is DaSilva’s café?” 

_ There was a brief interval of silence 
while the Boer waited impatiently for the 
question to penetrate the mental fog that 
_ protects the brain of an African policeman 
from the too sudden intrusion of an idea. 
At last a glimmer of intelligence flickered 
across the ebony features, and the man 
swung an arm up the street. 

_“ Dere him lib,” he said proudly. 

Smale’s eyes followed the gesture and 
rested upon a rambling two-storied build- 
ing, constructed of the inevitable corrugat- 
ed iron, that boasted a rusty tin signboard 
which stuck out over the door. An oblit- 
erated line at the top of it marked the spot 
where some former proprietor’s name had 
flaunted itself in the gaze of trader and 
traveler until his successor came along and 
erased it; but the more important word 
“Café” still shrieked its invitation to the 
thirsty in blood-red letters on a white back- 
ground. Smale moistened his lips and gave 
a sigh of relief as he limped toward it, for 
he had come to the end of his journey. — 

The frenzied yapping of a small fox ter- 
rier greeted him as he thrust open the door 
of the barroom, and in response to the 
alarm a tousled head. with sleepy eyes, ap- 
peared above the bar. This was DaSilva, 
a burly half-breed Portuguese, who had 
been stealing forty winks in judicious prox- 
jmity to his stock of liquor. As the bulk of 
his great body heaved itself into view it 
could be seen that his hands were busy be- 
neath the counter, and they finally emerged 
with two tall glasses that he slapped down 
upon the rough wood of the bar, A man of 
_ few words, he raised a questioning eyebrow. 
- “Gin and = soda,” answered Smale. 
“Take what you like yourself.” 


me 


had your troubles gettin’ here. 


boat his new eee “The Boer 


no time in such idle ceremony, and he drew aaa 


a long breath of contentment as he returned © ae 
his empty glass to the bar. He proceeded __ 
briskly with his business. _ Pore 

“Have you seen anything of a man 
named Burk? He’s a tall ceve, ugly as sin, 
with a machete scar across his homely phiz 
that sort of improves it. Red hair and 
blue eyes—” _ | 

An expressive jerk of DaSilva’s head in- 
terrupted the flow of description, and Smale 
glanced in the direction indicated. He ob- 
served a-closed door, apparently that of a 
rear room, and stepping across to it he 
turned the handle and flung it open ex- 
pectantly. 

A man lay asleep upon a low couch, 
which, with two rickety chairs and a beer- 
stained table, comprised the whole furnish- 
ing of the apartment. He was clad in 
ducks of spotless white, and an immacu- 
late pith helmet, evidently new, lay beside 
him on the lounge. The great frame of his 
body, nearly six feet four in length, 
stretched from a pair of stupendous feet 
to a thrusting shock of red hair that no 
amount of combing could ever keep un- 
tangled. Beneath this flaming wilderness 
was the face that S:uale had described, 
cruelly marked by the crimson scar that 
ran from his left eye to the chin; if his 
sins were as ugly as he, then Dan Burk, 
sometime scholar and all-time scoundrel, 
was as deep-dyed a villain as drew breath 
between Cairo and the Cape. 

Smale had barely time to realize his pres- 
ence before the sleeper awoke and sprang 
to his feet, his hand slipping swiftly to his 
belt with the instinctive movement of a 
man who never knows to what he may 
awaken. He checked the motion, and his 
crooked features relaxed into a welcoming 
grin as he recognized the Boer. 

“Lo, Piet!” he greeted him. He ad- 
vanced with outstretched arm and the two 
men clasped hands for an instant. “ You’re | 
on time to the day, but you look asif you’d 

“i AO 2 
bashed you on the nob?” — Tey 
Smale grunted indifferen 


2 as a bearer.” 


which is near here, so I brought him along 
‘He cue. his legs and 
‘Where do we sleep?” 

Burk pointed upward. “ I’ve got a room 
in this shimbeck,” he replied, “ but if you 


yawned. 


can keep your pretty peepers open awhile, 


there’s ba ae I want: to tell you about 
* first.” : 
Smale nodded meecat He opened the 
door and called to DaSilva for two glasses 
and four bottles of beer, and then drew 
his chair up to the table. Burk, for his 
part, strolled to the one dingy window of 
the room and glanced speculatively out of 
it. There was nothing to be seen except 


two languid Krooboys who were keeping up: 


the fire beneath a kettle of palm-nuts, and 
a still more languid monkey on a chain who 
was sleeping fitfully between flea-bites. 
The adventurer, however, was no man to 
take unnecessary chances; he closed the 


window tight against _possible eavesdrop- 


pers, and when he sat. down again the two 
men put their heads close together before 


venturing to speak in whispers. 


“You've got your share safe?” asked 


Smale. 

Burk’s hand burrowed in his vest until it 
found a small buckskin bag that hung 
from his neck by a stout bit of cord. He 
loosened the string about its throat and 
poured a number of rough diamonds, of 

good size, into the palm of his huge hand. 


- “There they are, bless ’em,” he said. 


“Much better off than when old Israel 
Gough of Cairo wore them next to his 
greasy heart. Where’s Hazy now, d’ye sup- 
CDOQse 
mee hel” replied Saale with conviction. 
_ “That knife of yours sank pretty deep.” 
Burk restored the diamonds to their rest- 
ing place and laughed easily. ‘“ We made a 
- good get-away! 


: ~ ig dese” 
see So we are,’ 


1 ed a Be ee to aM jeg pelea NS 


He shook his head deubtiatly, 


is No one suspected us, and 
- they'd relay es for us here if ey did.” 


e Boer raised his eyebrows i inguiring- ms 
the ted 
/ , A eae 


he Burk, savy. 


heavy to carry,” he objected. 
young as I used to be, Dan, and ee Im 
leaving a place in a hurry if font 
about. ouch bag. sgage. : : oe 


explained Bude. “ and a Ae oll re 
nicely in the bottom of it. We'll 
straight down the Congo.” a a 
‘“‘ Where’s the stufi?” See oe 
“Tt belongs to an American — trad 
named Holden, whose factory is about he 
a mile up the river from here. | 
ing past it last evening, and 1 happened t 
see a light in his office. The old fool did 
know enough to shade the window, so I got 
a pretty good view of what was going ye 
He was gine to a big, black chief of th 
Batatekes, and after a while the chap 
handed over a pouch of gold dust to Hold- 
en, who poured it into a canvas sack | that 
he took from a big iron safe in the » ‘corner — 
of his office. When he put it back he 
pulled open the door of the safe a bit. 
wider, and in the back of it I saw another 
sack just like the first. I came away after 
that before any dog, or some of the Pa 
could spot me.’ : 
Smale stroked his beard, and a note of 
doubt crept into his voice. ‘“ Do you mean 
to say he did all this in front of the Bata- 
teke? How do you know that other sack i is. 
gold dust? He wouldn’t be keeping any- : 
thing like that around the PaCae he'd ep 
it away.” 
Burk shrugged his ones 
‘“‘T know it sounds queer,’’ he piu, 
“but I’m only telling you what I saw. “He 
may have some reason to trust the Bata- i 
teke. As for the dust, the story about town - 
is that he and his daughter are. Lee 


ie aléne than to ae it. He can 
right under a own eye until it is. ur 


‘minutes. 
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into cash The main thing, Pik ‘is He A: 
know it’s there, and that it will be a mighty — 
nice haul for us if we can get our hands 
on it.” 

_.“ Have you made a plan?” 

“Only part of one, but it looks as if 
things are playing into our hands. I strolled 
past the place this morning early, and by 
a bit of good luck I noticed a Belgian over- 
seer superintending some work in the com- 


a pound. Of course I’d made a few inquiries 


in town, in an offhand way, and I knew 
that Holden employed this chap, and that 
his name was Kaven. He doesn’t enjoy a 
very good reputation even among his own 
- scoundrelly countrymen here, and I had 


& already begun to wonder if we might not 


be able to use him. From all accounts, he 
has the makings of a first-class villain in 
his system if I could once get him started. 
Se I looked him over pretty carefully, and 
you can imagine my surprise when I recog- 
nized in Kaven our old friend Krafft.” 
The Boer uttered an exclamation of as- 
tonishment. 

“The man we got out of that scrape in 
2 Msddiiaccin? 


“The same. I managed to catch his eye 


and beckoned him to follow me into the 


bush. He came, but could only stay a few 
He told me that he has been with 
- Holden over a year and is properly fed up 
with it, and the way he said it nearly made 
me laugh in his face. 
that he’s crazy about Holden’s daughter, a 
girl from all accounts who is too darned 
good to be wasted in the African bush, and 
she won’t look at him. If she cares for 
any one it’s for a young American named 
Rushton, who is Holden’s manager. 
“That is the history to date of Mr. 
Krafft, alias Kaven. I believe he can be 
of use to us, and I asked him to come here 
later this afternoon and talk things over. 
I knew that you would probably turn up 
in time for the interview, and so you have.” 
Smale puckered his forehead thoughtful- 
ly, and his eyes narrowed until they were 
mere slits. “Two bags of gold,’ he said 
musingly, ‘‘ and three men to share them. 
It is not good!” 
_ The glances of the two men met for an 
_ imstant, and whatever suggestion was con- 


The story here is: 


ven is a ean bat that santbreinge ‘tool ee 


of men cleverer than he was not there to a 


catch the hint of danger. 
It was quite late in the afternoon, “ahd 


the shadows were lengthening fast, Hien 


the Boer again entered the back room, 
much refreshed by a few hours’ sleep in 
Burk’s bed. He found his friend deep in 
conversation with a scrawny, sallow-faced 
individual whom he recognized at once as 
Kaven, and drawing a chair up to the table 
he settled himself to take a share in the 
talk. eS 
“We've got it nearly worked out,” said 
Burk. ‘Some evening next week, when- 
ever we are ready, Kaven will manage to 
dope the food of the Krooboys and that of — 
the whites as well. He can get the stuff 
from a fetish doctor, who has his diggings 
near here, and if it is what he claims it to 
be, they won’t wake for an earthquake. 
We'll have plenty of time to lift the key, 
open the safe, and bag the gold. With any 
luck at all we'll be fifty miles down the 
river by the time the old man finds out 
what he has slept through. N othing (an! 
stop us then.” 

Smale nodded absent-mindedly. He had 
noticed something that was concealed from 
Burk, and it was making him think. The 
Belgian’s hands were beneath the table, but — 
Smale was seated in such a position that he 
could see them, and he observed that they 
were continually opening and shutting in a 
manner indicative of intense nervousness. 
The shrewd Boer, trained to study human 
nature and to profit by its frailty, was con- 
vinced that the Belgian had something on 
his mind that he had not yet revealed, and 
with consummate patience and determina- 
tion he set himself to find out what it was. 
One searching question followed another, 
and by watching the telltale fingers be- 
neath the table he was able to judge 
whether his queries were missing or near- 
ing the mark. 

The truth finally came with a rush. 
Smale had asked who the Batateke was 
who had brought the gold to Holden, a: 
whether Kaven annie Peciein ¢ abc tthe ‘ 


Ic can no longer keep oe ee you. 
You: 


you. 
Alone. I-can do nossing — nossing! 
- mus’ help me. Listen to me!” 
The three heads drew closer together. 
“The Batateke is M’Buli, 
ees tribe. Two weeks ago I hear him 
talk to Helden, an’ he tell heem that he is 
the only one of hees people who know 
where the gold is hidden. Before that I 
haf always thought that he bring the dust 
as it was washed by the natives, but then 
JI hear that it ees all in one secret place— 
une cache, - M’Buli brings it in as eet is 
needed for food an’ medicine for hees 
people. | 
_ “But, observe! The Batsiekes haf long 
~ fought oe their neighbors, the Bololos, 
and they haf been getting killed—killed— 
killed! Now M’Buli is ’fraid he may die 
too, an’ the secret with heem. He do not 
- trust hees own people, so he come to Hold- 
o en, who I t’ink ees—what you call eet?— 
“hes: blood- brother, n’est ce pas? Bien! 
‘They haf sworn the oath that no man 
breaks, an’ M’Buli haf drawn a map an’ 
given eet to hees white brother!” 
| A moment’s silence hung over the men 
as he finished speaking. Burk and Smale 
regarded each other steadfastly, until the 
former put their thought into words. 
“A map!” he said softly. “A map! 
Tf we could only get that!” — 
— “ And if we got it,” asked the cautious 
- Boer, “ what then?” 
“® raid!” burst out Kaven. “ We get 
the gold, pack eet on the donkey, an’— 


i Scan 
RS 


poof—we are away to the south before any 


one can make us the trouble!” 
. “ A raid into the heart of the Batateke 
country?” repeated the Boer. ‘You are 
mad. It would mean an_expedition—and 
ORE have no money for that!” 
; “The Bololos!” cried the Belgian. “TI 
haf thought eet all out. They will help us 
; eet the _ eof we ue - them to de- 


a ite sue 


| snapped his fingers mrpeasaeeh 


Leave heem_ to me. 
the chief of © 


banhepueipe glance. 


day. But he would miss—” 


“The government — “poh ” 


which side of he butter is. shees brea 


an’ he ten hees| acts off! i a : 
Again Burk and Smale exchanged talons, 


: That i is what you ers hae Tk see get 
away with this scheme the next thing ye ou 
will want to do will be to steal the whol 
bloomin’ Congo!” ie ag 
Burk grinned idea ee It’s ‘been 
pet idea of mine for a long time,” he ac 
Mibied, (Bucs ann lel there’s any 
thing in this present plan, let us. fix up the 
details. That is your job, Piet; an nae 
all the brains of the party.” 
The Boer turned to Kaven. 
‘“‘ The safe is opened ~~ a Bere. : 
e Ves . oe - 
“ How will you get it?” ee 
“ After I haf oesaiiee Holden i will eet 
it from hees room.’ ” 
“That is not safe. Do you € ever sr hand 
it yourself?” a 
“Oh, yes! I often haf eet during the 


“ Hush! . You cannot steal it, ae you 
can bring me a drawing of it, or an im- 
pieon, and I will file a key. for our- 
selves.” : et 
“That ees postilsle,® ‘said? the: bogen os 
obviously relieved that he would have t ue 
run no physical risk. : 

“Do you know the road. to the Bolol 
country?” interjected Burk. | cub pean 
Kaven shook his head, and the tall ad 3 


Pry 


“That makes it awkward, doeate ite ee K 
The Boer was seldom at a Joss for : 
cake answer, and ke cae one ee 


sat 


ut 
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vide?” he answered > RO 4 


a Bololo boy to guide my way!” 
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HE Holden trading house, or factory, 

was” quite a pretentious affair that 
rose in the center of a good-sized 
clearing about a mile from the outskirts 
of Mafadi. It was a two-story building, 
every inch of it carefully sheathed in the 
corrugated iron that affords protection 
against a multitude of pests that beset the 
foreigner who lives in Africa. 

On the ground floor was a large store- 
room for the heterogeneous collection of 
wares that constituted Holden’s stock of 
trade goods, a smaller room, always care- 
fully locked, where rubber and ivory were 
kept until they were shipped away, and 
adjoining this was Holden’s own office, 
where he transacted a considerable part of 
his business. 

+ This room had no connection with the 
rest of the lower floor. It had one door 
which opened upon the outer world, and a 
second in the rear wall that gave egress 
to a short flight of stairs that led to the 
second story. Both doors were heavily 
constructed, and secured at night by stout 
wooden bars that lay in deep sockets. The 
window was guarded by a shutter of thick 
planking which also was fastened in place 
by strong bars. 

_ The second floor was devoted exclusively 
to the living rooms of the Holden family 
and the trader’s white staff. Here were 

the bedrooms, the kitchen and dining room, 

a small parlor, and a few closets for linen, 
clothes, and the choicer brands of canned 
foods that Mrs. Holden picked out for their 
own use. 

Fred Rushton, the young American man- 
ager, of whom Burk had spoken, had his 
quarters on this floor, and so, too, did the 
Belgian overseer. 

Kaven had no difficulty in obtaining the 
sleeping powder from the native he had 
‘mentioned, and when he received word 
from Burk two days later that all was in 


mack ae Ae 
foresaw my need, and in Mapra it sent me 


in carrying out 
tions. i 


hour, to the oe iy ‘the SorienEe aha at C ahi 


joined the virgin jungle. Here were sev-_ 
eral rough outbuildings comprising the 
kitchen and sleeping quarters of the Kroo- 
boys employed by Holden. The Belgian 
entered the cookhouse, where the evening 
meal of palm oil chop was already sim- 
mering in one big pot, and after sending 
the cook away on an errand he calmly 
shook the greater portion of his soporific 
into the stewing mess. 
- He gave it one or two precautionary 
stirs with a big wooden ladle before saun- 
tering carelessly off to complete his ar- 
rangements in the kitchen of the main ~ 
house. es 
Mrs. Holden herself usually superintend- 
ed the Gaboon boy, who had been trained 
in the duties of a chef, and Kaven antici- 
pated some little delay in the execution of 
his plans. He congratulated himself that 


he had been in the habit of dropping into 


the kitchen at odd times for a half hour’s © 
chat with Mrs. Holden; his presence there - 
now would excite no interest, and he would 
need only an instant of inattention on her 
part to accomplish his purpose. As it 
turned out, luck favored him almost imme- 
diately. 

He had barely said good evening when 
Mrs. Holden sent the boy to the store- 
room for a tin of salmon and followed al- 
most immediately on his heels to see that 
he got the right kind. 

Kaven was left to himself, lolling back 
in a chair, and the moment the sound of 
her footsteps had died away he sprang up - 
and slipped across the room to the stove. 
He had his eye on the coffeepot which stood 
ready to be placed on the fire. 

He raised its lid, held the paper of pow- 
der over it—and hesitated. In that brief 
instant his evil nature was swayed by a 
momentary impulse toward good, and he 
checked his hand while he contemplated 


adding treachery by betraying his fellow % 


conspirators. There passed before his mind — 
the vision of a tall girl with dark hair an 
blue Siete that Pues) th a t 


n , b Senibes 0b he 
a eyes flashing angrily and her- 
: uw with contempt, as she looked the 
er day when he had jokingly thrown his 
ear arm around her waist. Sacré! With a 
quick motion of his hand he emptied the 
_ drug into the liquid. He tiptoed softly. 
back to his chair and was idly whittling a 
. sliver of wood when Mrs. Holden returned 
to the kitchen. 
There was a. crescent moon that niet 
and the adventurers, planning an early hour 
for their burglarious raid, counted upon its 
light to aid them in their get-away. 
-_-was little danger of their being either seen 


_ night and only moves by day. As for the 
incidental noise that they might make at 
the factory, the two ruffians pinned their 
faith to the potency of Kaven’s powder to 
keep their victims unconscious. 

A trader and his family do not keep very 


late hours, and it was only eleven o’clock 


when the Belgian stole from his room with- 
a step as light as. a breath of air. He crept 
downstairs, hugging the wall to keep the 
treads from creaking, and cautiously un- 
- fastened the door that led to Holden’s of- 
fice. He opened it silently, crossed the 
room like a shadow, and raised, inch by 
inch, the heavy piece of wood that held 
the shutter. of the window. 
As the bar slipped out of its git he 
lifted it free and stood it against the wall. 
_ Then he sank to the floor beneath the level 
of the sill, and waited. 
Poa Ne few minutes a low whistle sounded 
es outside, and the shutter was gently raised 
and secured. A man’s head was framed in 


the moonlit opening. 

with a nod of recognition to the Belgian he 
_ drew his great body over the sill and into 
the room: Smale followed at his heels. 
The Boer. closed the shutter behind him, 
 foreseeing that. hey would have to use a 
by. igloos 


Pie male had. given the duplicate 


easels was no neha: ‘fol Piet. 


terior of the safe. 
were in plain sight, and the powerful | hands ~ 


There’ a] 
| : ane papers, and Burk uttered a sage 
or heard, for the African savage fears the 


bent down for the canvas sacks. 


It was Burk, and 
Burk would have exercised due discretion. 


his torch in the direction of the speaker, 


With his usual careful attention to de-- 


to Kaven 9 on ee eee t 


5 vm a flourish and pe iti into Z 
hole. 


‘He Ae ope: the iron door. 


aes he now tyes into. tine radi, : 
The two canvas bags 


of Burk seized upon them and lifted them 
soundlessly to the floor. Then the slender 
tay e light played from 2 ene 


oath. 


ing a. cael lea med. . R. ' Holden? 
Private.” . The big scoundrel snatched ie 
forth; it was filled vate small account books 
and. loase memoranda that he dumped un-” 
ceremoniously upon the floor. - He. scufflec iu 
rapidly through the pile until his heart 
jumped at the sight of an eivelope marked” i 
“ M Bulls Mabe’. o 3 : . 
They had found what — came ae a 
Burk searched no further. He thrust the | 
precious document into his pocket and rose 
to his feet with an exclamation of triumph. : 
“ Fortune favors the bold! Out you g go hiclaak 
two. Pll bring the gold.” : t 
Kaven and the Boer obeyed ne ae 
They swung across the window sill, fasten- 
ing up the shutters to get it out of Burk’s 
way, and dropped lightly to the ground. 
The Irishman, still holding the pa 
He oe ; 
scarcely touched them when a cool, crisp 
voice spoke from the door of the room. 
‘“‘ Who’s there?” it demanded sharply. 
A ‘woman’s voice! Had it been a man co 


As it was, he recklessly flashed the ray of 


and had one brief glimpse eo her etl a 
never ee : er a e 


vealed ee fhe vorihie Tight. es 
hair hung in loose masses upon Sakti pay 


‘ ders, her bare throat and arms shone whitey 


= 


ae : 


in the radiance, and her eyes ‘Weotcad’ fear . 
— lessly into the ‘shadows behind the torch. | 


She made out the open door of the safe 
and the vague outline of a man crouching 
before it. 

Celia Holden was as brave as she was 


E beautiful, and as determined as she was 


brave. 


_ the picture she made when he saw a streak 


: 


of flame dart from her side. 
- from her hip, and as the stillness of the. 
night was shattered by the crash of her 


She had shot 


revolver he dropped the torch and clapped 


his hand to his ear with a sudden cry of. 
pain. 
: Gufereanataly for the girl, she had been. 
- quite as reckless as the man. 


She had 


needlessly exposed herself in the doorway, 
- never dreaming that danger lurked beyond 


the open window, and Piet Smale had seen 
his opportunity. He snatched a heavy 
hunting knife from his belt and sent it 


flashing through the air with deadly aim. 


Only a miracle saved her life, for it was 
‘the hilt of the weapon that struck her fair 


between the eyes and not its point. She 


reeled back and sank unconscious upon the 


~ Jowest step of the stairs. 


“Run, you beggars!” shouted Burk. 
He caught up the two sacks, one beneath 


each arm, and took a flying leap through - 
_ the window, alighting firmly upon his feet 


in the soft grass. 

No trained acrobat could have done it 
better. In a moment he was racing through 
the dim moonlight in pursuit of his van- 
ishing comrades. 
his shoulder as he ran, and saw that lamps 


were moving from one room to another of 


the factory, and he silently cursed the Bel- 


gian for the apparent failure of his sleeping 


powder. 
Burk and Smale had stolen a canoe from 


- Mafadi and paddled up against the éur- 


rent until they reached the Holden clearing 


where they had left the frail boat in charge 


of the Bololo boy while they looted the 
safe. It was a scant hundred yards from 


the house to the edge of the river, and Burk 


swore afterward that they made the return 
trip in world’s figures. 

They tumbled hurriedly into their places. 
The canoe was a small affair of native 


_ Burk had barely time to appreciate. 


He threw a glance over’ 


ek ie teen men aba 
but it was the best that chance 


them. The Bololo took the stern, the mie: Poti 


men correctly assuming that he was best ar 


qualified to steer. Kaven sat in front of 


him, then Burk, and the keen- oe Piet 


plied his paddle in the bow. 
“Let her go!” whispered Burk. 


The Bololo needed no interpreter. A ~ 
steady, powerful thrust of his paddle against. 
the bank sent the canoe twenty yards from — 


shore and into the swift current. Kaven, 
Smale, and Burk bent to their task, and 


_ their dripping blades flashed in the moon- : 


light. 
‘““ All clear!” panted the Irishman. 
- The words had hardly left his lips when 


a shot rang out and he heard the angry 
Five more 
followed in swift succession, but the only _ 
damage was a hole through the canoe well — 
Silence fell again | 


whine of a bullet past his ears. 


above the water line. 
upon the night, and it was clear that their 
pursuer had emptied his revolver. 
turned to the Belgian, who was shaking i in 
every limb. 

* Who’s yor friend?” he asked. 


“Tt mus’ have been Rushton,” was the © 


quavering response. 

-“ My word!” exclaimed the Irishman. 
“He didn’t lose much time in picking up 
the trail. Probably he’s what they call a 
‘hustler’ in the States, don’t you think?” 

‘‘ Doubtless,”’ muttered Kaven gloomily. 

“Cheer up, my boy! The faster ae! 
follow, the faster we’ll lead.” 
ee better move fas’ now,” urged the 
Belgian. ‘ They will come atten asin big 
canoes. Can we not go more quicker ?”’ 

Smale overheard him. 

“Do you think I’m a fool?” he growled. 
He called gruffly to the Bololo. “ You, 
Billy! Did you do as I told you?” 

“Yas, massa. 
Put um ru bottoms ob boats.” 

“That ’ll stop ’em a while,” said the 
Boer with relish. 
nearer than Mafadi.” 

Burk laughed joyously. 


“Good old Piet!”’ he cried. He pe 


back his head and swept the heavens 
his gaze. “ sit can never catch u 


Me took um big rock. 


“ They'll get nothing sei | 


4 BUPK o> ) 


ob, herds danger in the Congo-—Congo— 
— Congo— 

To a stranger in the Conan reat and woe! 

_ There is poison in its pleasures, 

Treason in its treasures, x 

_ Murder in its measures— 

te Low bridge—low! 


Love is waiting on _ the ee 
ae Congo— 

: theres is mating on the Sensdnoi't I Sas 
There are willing maids to hear us, 

_ Dusky charms to cheer us— 

- Jealous blacks to spear us— 


: : naa oe ‘ea 


oe ‘There was. iteaae as his voice Vdied’s away 
until the Boer spoke crossly. 

- “T suppose you know that is a very 
damn foolish way to act. Why must you 
tell the whole Congo where we are?” 


lightly. “Surely, Piet, 
about Africa long enough to know that 


stand. Hark now!” 

a. The muffled cadence of a distant drum 
- floated through the quiet air with a steady 
insistence that could signify a message of 
_ grave importance. 
a dreary monotony of beat that was alto- 
ge ther meaningless to any ears save those 


hat it was saying. Smale shot a question 
. the native boy in ~ stern and drew 


No savvy him 
? rious eeallee’ of tales bore any Gortbiit 


il for themselves, but instinctively 
nc es ‘behind each thrust 


until Hee the aie moon sank ae 


-without some light by which to guide their 


them, a shapelss mass of twisted iron and | 


“They know already,” answered Burk 
you’ve knocked © 


news travels by means we don’t under-- 


It rose and fell with © 


for which its information was intended. 


in effort to lose the — 


the trees and an impenetrable blackness 
swallowed up the river and its banks. ‘The 
‘men did not dare to continue their journey 


tricky craft, and they were compelled to 
disembark. Two valuable hours were lost 
before a faint grayness in the sky heralded 
the approach of dawn and gave them « ~— : 
age to venture once more upon the water. | 
An hour later Smale gave an exclama- 
tion of pleasure and relief. His quick eye 
had detected, on the river bank ahead of 


charred woodwork. He recognized it as 
the wreck of an old stern wheeler the last _ 


page of whose history is a grim incident 


in the story of the Congo, and he nae . 


_by patient questioning of their guide, that — 


an old trail to the Bololo country left the — 

river a few hundred yards below ae scene 

of the disaster. eae : : 
That trail was their eeu jee” 

and his gratification sprang from the re- 

flection that they would soon be off the 


treacherous water and safe — terra 


firma. 

- The canoe swept around the stern of the 
wreck and headed for the shore. It was | 
almost impossible to distinguish objects on 
the stream, and Piet Smale leaned forward 
anxiously in an effort to keep a good look- 
out. oe 

Presently he called a curt warning to ne 
Bololo. , eG 

“Logs! Keep to the right!” os 

The boy obeyed promptly, and their way © 
seemed clear. An instant later, however, — 
the Boer noticed a black shape in the water — 
directly ahead of the boat, and he quickly — 
divined the truth. 

“Take it easy!” he catitioned sharply. | 


_“ We are running into a nest of crocs!” 


It was too late to check the way of — 
the canoe, and the men lifted their natdies 
helplessly as the frail boat drifted foward? 
the great saurians. No serious menace — 


threatened as long as nothing occurred to 


frighten or anger the watchful animals. se 
They were soon in the midst of them and © 


had all too close a view of long leathery 
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heads and little sku eyes. en stared tac ck. A y 


back at them curiously. There were a num- 
ber of the creatures just floating lazily on 
_ the surface, while still others came and went 


_ from the gaping hull of the wreck, where © 


they evidently had their home. Smale held 
his breath as he kept an agonized watch 
ahead and motioned his directions to the 
steersman by a sight movement of either 
hand. 

All might have been well had not a soli- 
tary, crocodile suddenly risen to the surface 

: exactly in front of their bow. Smale gave 
a gasp as he expected each moment to feel 
the canoe rise upon the creature’s back, and 
be promptly flung out of water, but fortu- 
ee the beast itself moved slightly and 
the stem of the dugout barely touched it be- 
hind the shoulder. 

Instantly all was confusion. T he croco- 
 dile exploded into furious energy, heaving 
itself half out of the water, and the Boer 
had a fearful vision of two gaping jaws 
_ before they clashed savagely upon the edge 
of the canoe within a few inches of his 
hand. | 

ea ucously a piercing scream ripped 

; a. atmosphere and a violent shock careened 
/ the dugout. The tail of the huge lizard 
had described a vicious semicircle through 
the air and had struck the unfortunate 

Kaven full upon his chest. The force of 
the terrific blow lifted his body clean out 
of the boat and hurled it into the water 
on the other side. It was only by a quick 
movement in the opposite direction that the 


- Bololo, who saw what was happening, was 


able t6 right the canoe before it threw them 

all into the river. At the same moment 

he gave two or three convulsive thrusts with 

his paddle that drove the dugout from the 

area of danger and sent it swiftly shore- 
Pward.. © : 

A series of ear-splitting eit proceeded 

- from the doomed man as he realized his fate. 

- Burk and Smale, shaking in every limb with 

v othe horror that held them motionless, stared 

back at the terrible scene which ensued. 

- Ascore of black snouts were darting toward 

a common point, where they met in a tan- 

_ gled swirl, and for one ghastly moment the 

watching men saw Kaven’s body tossed 

_ from the water by the impetus of the at- 


two cups of coffee before going to bed, slept 


~ and down the stairs. 


| THE CHASE STARTS. 


T not often happens that some unforeseen 
circumstance or combination of circum- 
stances will set at naught the best laid 
plans of villains and heroes alike. It was 
such a grouping of incidents, simple in them- 
selves, but freighted with the workings ofa | 
predestined fate, that had arisen to ae oe 
Kaven’s calculations. | ae: 

He had been obliged to leave the Grae be 
table to speak to one of the Krooboy head- 
men on some matter of immediate impor- 
tance. He shot a quick glance about him as 
he rose and saw that each of his companions — 
was provided with a full cup of the drugged 
coffee. When he returned, the empty cups 
stood at each place and he was perfectly — 
satisfied that his scheme was proceeding ac- _ 
cording to schedule. There was nothing to ~ 
show him that Celia Holden had decided 
not to drink any coffee that evening and had 
passed her cup to her mother, who drank 
it as well as her own. Mrs. Holden, in 
order to get it out of her way, had passed 
her first empty cup to the girl, thus leaving _ 
no indication of the change that had been 
made. me 

So it happened that Mrs. Holden, with 8 


like a log, while Celia, who had none, re- 
mained awake for some little time and then 
fell into a light, broken slumber. ee 

She did not know just what aroused her, | 
but she awakened to the consciousness of 
some one moving on the floor below. She — 
was a fearless young woman, well accus- — 
tomed to acting on her own initiative, and 
she did not hesitate at this moment to in- 
vestigate the noise by herself. Armed wile | 
a small revolver, she crept out of her room _ 
She had no intention _ 
whatsoever of arousing any other member — 
of the fanaly to what might easily pro 
a false alarm; at the very worst, she co 
jectured a depredatory native with design 


eee 


‘she determined to attempt his pee sin- 
-gie-handed rather than give him a chance to 
escape. There was sufficient light from his 
torch to show her that the rest of the room 
was empty, and she never dreamed that 

danger might lurk beyond the dim, square 
of the open window. She challenged him, 
and when his only answer was to turn the 
Br blinding ray of light into her eyes, she un- 
hesitatingly. pressed the trigger of her re- 
rolver and had the satisfaction of hearing 
he cry that marked her hit. Then some 
bright object flashed before her vision, and 
ts crashing impact upon her forehead tem- 
porarily dazed her. Her knees bent beneath 
her and she sank to the floor. 


proof against the reverberating echoes of a 
“sprang from his bed, seized a revolver, and 


‘slightly the swifter, and it was he who 
checked his peadiane pace at the sight of a 


oF 


_ white figure lying upon the steps below him. 


It was by some instinct born of anxiety 
that he identified the person of the girl he 
loved. Forgetful of everything else in the 
world, he dropped to his knees beside her 
and slipped his arm about her shoulders. 

-» Celia!” he cried. “ What is it? Are 
uu hurt?” 

Eeoee was already beginning to recover 


nemory of what had happened. 
Robbers!” she gasped. “ Out the win- 
Pees ‘Follow them!” 

you'r re hurt!’ i he a 


fae thet. ee have been no ndiealion ae 


_ Her shot, however, had served to alarm 

the sleepers above. Kaven’s drug, effective | 
enough in ordinary circumstances, was not 
pistol shot. Holden and Fred Rushton each. 


ore downstairs. The younger man was. 


point the way the scoundrels had taken, but * 
chance led his eyes toward the river just ink 
time to see a figure darting from the moon- | 
light into the shadow of “the mango trees. 
that grew along the bank. He tore off i in 
pursuit, careless that his bare feet were be- _ 
ing lacerated by sharp stones and stubby _ 
grass. Thus he reached the edge of the _ 
Congo in time to see a small canoe rapidly — 
disappearing downstream on the vigorous — ae 
impulse of four thrusting paddles. An ex- _ os 
cellent shot under most circumstances, the __ 
swift motion of the canoe conspired witht the f . 
dancing shadows of the trees to confuse. his _ 
aim and waste his cartridges. He reluctant-. 
ly returned to the house, picking his path | 
this time with due consideration for oe 
bruised feet. 

The rifled safe told its own tale of hes 
vanished results of nearly a year’s trading. 
It was the work of only a few more min- : 
utes to discover the damaged canoes, te - 
guess at the use of a drug, and to realize 
that the malefactors had followed a careful- 
ly preconceived plan. By the light of a. oe 
flickering lamp, Holden, Rushton, and Celia — 
settled down in the office to a council sot 
war. ae 

Robert Holden was a tall, coy ie os 
iron-jawed man of the typical mold in which 
pioneers are cast. Confronted by such a _ 
crisis as this, his stern nature infinitely pre-  __ 
ferred to rely upon his own powers rather 
than appeal for help to any governmental — 
authority—a trait in his unbending spirit 
from which Celia undoubtedly inherited her 
qualities of courage and self-reliance. 3 

It was characteristic of the old trader 
that he should now be discussing with Rush- 
ton the best means of trailing the robbers _ 
and recovering his gold instead of adopting — 
the more obvious course of sending a mes- 
senger posthaste to the commandant at 
Mafadi. No doubt he was swayed to this — 
congenial decision by a shrewd suspicion 
that if ever the police got their hands on 
the gold they might go the thieves one bet- 
ter, and by the knowledge that Kaven, — 


: whose complicity was clearly shown by His. > 


- 
> 


fat ; 
‘ Reis : 
Tie es 
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: terms with his official countryman. | 
“T have sent a boy to Mafadi to hha . 


- Gisappearance, was on more or Pee intimate - fac 


all the canoes he can get,” announced the 
trader as they sat down, “and also a run- 


“ner to M’Buli asking him to join us here.” 


Celia, holding a moist cloth to her aching 
forehead, uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
“Po M’Buli?” she repeated. “ ica will 
oe be able to do?” 


«Tam sorry to say that we has suffered 
| by this outrage as much as ourselves. One 


of the things stolen from the safe was a 


2 Pas that I drew at his direction showing 


the location of a store of treasure that be- 
longs to the Batateke tribe. I confess I 
don’t see what good it is going to do the 
thieves, who will hardly venture into the 
 Batateke country by themselves, but still, 
it’s not a document that he’d care to have 
_ knocking around all Africa. He’ll be anx- 


e ious to recover it, and he will be able to 


: do many things that we cannot. For in- 


x 


stance, our knowledge of the scoundrels is 


limited to the supposition that Kaven is one 
_ of their party. No doubt they have landed 
- somewhere by now and are lost in the jun- 
gle, where only a native can find them. 
That will be M’Buli’s task. Once he has 


o ; hen me where they are, I will guarantee 
/ “tovdo the rest” 


- Rushton looked dubious. ‘A hard job 
even for M’Buli,” he commented, “but I 


agree with you that he is our best hope. 


It will be late to-morrow afternoon before 
you can possibly hear from him.” 

“That is true,’ assented Holden, ‘“ but 
the delay cannot be helped.” He turned 
to Celia with parental sternness. “ Be off 
to bed, young lady, and give that aching 
head a chance to rest.” 

The girl rose obediently and moved to 


_ the door, sending a smiling glance over her 


shoulder at Rushton. The men watched 
her until she vanished up the stairs, and 
then their eyes met. 

_ “She is as plucky as she is beautiful,” 
observed Fred abruptly, and colored at his 
spontaneous outburst. 

Holden smiled, evidently pleased at hear- 
ing his daughter praised, and then regarded 
the young man thoughtfully. There was a 
manifest kindliness in the sation of his 


any, 


_he was only too pleased to discover a steady, “a 


She will cenke: a wife for any man to 
be proud of,” he said. “Mrs. Holden and 
I have decided that we have no right to 
keep her much longer in this wilderness. — 
She must have her chance to see more of : 
the world and of people in general; when 
we go back to the States next spring we — 
will probaly leave her with relatives of her iN 
mother.” ‘a 

Rushton felt his heart sink. me sensed i in 4 
Holden’s words a plain, if kindly, warning — 
that no impoverished = managers need 
apply. a 
He had come to no understariding! with — 
Celia, but with the intuition of love he felt a 
certain that she returned his regard and 
would be willing to share his fortunes— 
whenever those same fortunes would permit . 
him to make a definite proposal. He had — 
reason to hope that this would be soon, 
for he was learning the trading business’ be 
rapidly and would presently be in a position — 
to remind Holden of the promise of a — q 
nership as soon as he was qualified to take ‘ 
over the older man’s burdens. _ i 

He had come to Africa as soon as he hed 
graduated from an Eastern college, lured by i 
the spell of a country that was so ancient 
in history and so new in the ken of other 
nations. He brought with him warm letters — 
of introduction to Robert Holden, who wel- X 
comed him cordially and gladly made a 
for him in his own business. The trader — 
had accumulated enough money to enable - 
him to retire whenever he felt inclined, and — 


responsible young man upon whom he ie 
lean in his old age. M 

In the meantime Fred had found hin | 
self more and more in love with Celia. He ‘a 
reluctantly admitted the justice of Holden 4 
contention that she should see something ! 


fact that rai of ‘the git! S Acescts feelir 
fer him must be due to propinquity, a 
while he was sure i artic HR 


ome. we may as ‘ell bate: a little 
sleep while we can. You’ve never been on 
a long safari, Fred, and. sou don’t realize 
what we’ve got ahead of us.’ 
Rushton moved restlessly in his chair. 
“ Can we really do nothing? It is madden- 
ing to sit here while those scoundrels get 
farther and farther away!” : 
_ Holden merely shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled. He was filled with irritation and 
resentment at the loss of his gold, but a 
lifetime spent in the hazardous business of 
- African trading had accustomed him to ac- 
cept either fortune or misfortune with an 
: es show of calm. a 

“ We must wait for M’Buli,” be repeated 
as he went slowly from the room. 

- Rushton followed his example, and in 
- spite of the excitements of the night, his 


- head had hardly touched the pillow before 


he was fast asleep. 

It seemed to him that he had only slept 
a few minutes when he woke to find it 
ew. He was thoroughly roused a mo- 
ment later by the unusual sound of many 


' voices chattering in the native tongue, and. 


leaping from his bed he rushed to a win- 
‘dow of his room that overlooked the com- 
_ pound. To his amazement he saw below 
him the stalwart figure of M’Buli, the Bata- 
— teke chief, surrounded by af least a hundred 
; of: his warriors. He was still gazing in 
E dim. astonishment at the appearance of 
E ihe natives, so many hours before they 
__ were expected, when Holden came out of 
the building and exchanged a warm greeting 
vith his-blood-brother. The trader returned 
o his office, followed by the chief, and 
| ushton hurried downstairs to join the con- 


he remonstrated. 
ng” he have known about it an hour later?” 


main fact is that he is here, and now we. 


‘ties of a foreign language. 


that he can understand the language of — 


nd | iienel to ape tader in erpleteys 
t is only six hours since it happened,” 
‘* How in the world could — 


The trader smiled. ‘“ I don’t know. | ‘The | 


must lose no more time in picking up the | 
trail of those rascally thieves. I will send is 
a boy to the river to find out how. many — 
canoes our man was able to borrow in © 
Mafadi. Celia and Mrs. Holden will go | 
to the storeroom and lay out provisions for _ 
a trip that may last several days. M’Buli 
will tell off the men who are best at seca Se, 
paddles.” oe 

There was a grunt of protest fain thi Pee 
Batateke headman, whose sharp eyes had 
watched the expression of Holden’s face 
while his mind grappled with the difficul- 

He talked rapid- 

ly for a few minutes in his own tongue while 
the trader listened with growing surprise. 
Holden’s knowledge of the native speech - 
sufficed to permit of his catching the drift 
of the chief’s argument, and he “alia os 
it for Rushton’s. benefit. “6 

“ He thinks it quite useless to follow pee ae 
down the river. He says they only took 
that direction for a blind and have already 


landed. They are following a rough trail — 


that leads to the Bololo country, and he | 
proposes that we march directly overland 
and try to cut them off before they reach = 
their destination. AsfarasIcangather,we 
will be taking a line representing one side 
of a triangle while they are following the 
other two, and the difference in distance 
may offset the start they have.” 

“Is that more black magic?” demanded 
Rushton with a gesture of good-natured 
despair. “ How does he know what they’re 
doing?” 

“ When you’ve been in Africa as long as _ 
I have,” answered Holden, ‘‘ you won’t ask 
so many questions that have no answer. 
I’ve seen things happen that would drive 
a man crazy if he tried to puzzle them 
out, and half the time he wouldn’t be able 


to understand them even when they were — 


explained to him. I can tell you this much: — 
if ever this chap comes to me and says 
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“the birds, or ‘that he ene, she tho oe e he: 


_ President of the United States is going to v 
be, J will certainly hesitate to believe him a 


“liar!” 8 
Rushton laughed. 
boards!”? he exclaimed. 

-mind-reader, at least.” 

“TJ think it was drums,” ventured Celia, 
who had appeared in the doorway in time 
. to catch the last few remarks. “ They were 
beating half the night, and I con still hear 

_their rhythm inside my head. 

Rushton accepted the tpi in de- 
~ fault of a better, though he felt that it left 
much to be explained. He would have 
liked to know what anonymous friend had 
wielded the drum-sticks, and whether his in- 
_ formation was likely to be reliable. For a 
moment he entertained a suspicion, which 
he dismissed as absurd and unjust, that 
Muli himself might have had a finger in 
- the pie. The chief might have looted the 

_ safe of the gold that he had traded in, and 
ie poe the map for a blind; but here Fred 
came to a pause in his thoughts as he 
caught the frank, straightforward gaze of 
_ athe Batateke fastened upon him. 

_ The old trader was quick to make de- 
cisions and even quicker in acting upon 
- them. In less than an hour from the mo- 
_ ment he determined to fall in with M’Buli’s 
suggestion, the entire party was ready to 
follow wherever the headman should lead. 

_ There was first a brisk argument between 

Holden and Rushton. The young manager 

wanted to go alone with the Batateke war 
- party while the trader remained behind and 

kept an eye on the factory and the busi- 
ness. Holden ridiculed the idea of anything 
- going wrong at the house, and urged the 
importance of having two good shots with 
the expedition when it overhauled the 
thieves. He reminded Fred that the Bata- 
_ tekes, however courageous they might be, 
would suffer heavy losses if they pitted these 
inadequate strength against several white 
- men, desperate and probably armed to the 
teeth, and Rushton was obliged to admit 
that the trader was right. ~ 

With shouting and singing and much 

_ ebullition of savage mirth, the blacks formed 
into single line of march and turned into 

a narrow trail that plunged straight into 


“This beats ouija 
“He must be a 


Miiy 


_the invasion of their quiet backwater. Their — 


front of the peas of 7 
long, swinging stride that. promi od to eat 
up the miles in quick fashion. At his pe 
came Holden, erect and grim, and Behind: 
him was Rushton. ) . 

Fred had lingered for a brief farewell 
to Celia. She laughed at his parting cau- 
tion to keep a sharp watch against all pos- 
sible danger, and he was obliged to smile 
himself at his groundless fears. With a 
force of faithful servants about her anda 
strong police guard a scant mile away, no 
ordinary harm could befall her. She be- 
sought him rather to heed his own warning 2 
and apply it to his coming experiences in the. a 
bush, and with a laughing promise to do — 
so, and a cheery wave of his hand, he hur- q 
ried off to take his place in the file. pe 

At noon the column reached the small — a 
village of Kesonga, where M’Buli called a ” 
halt for lunch and for a rest during the a &: 
greatest heat of the day. 4 

The inhabitants of the village, a set ef 
meanly clad, ill-fed creatures, came timidly 
out of their grass huts to learn the cause of — 


Sawilae et Wi 


Egy a. 
fo 


re 


curlosity was replaced by extravagant joy 
when they discovered that two white men 
accompanied the Batateke war party, and A 
from their excited chatter it was presently 
possible to glean the reason for their trans- 
ports of pleasure. Y 

It appeared that the village had scomiigl a 
been suffering from the depredations of a — 
band of gorillas that had taken up its resi- 
dence on the outskirts of the settlement. a 


first with tearing up the scanty crops that's ig 
the Kesongans had planted, but when the : 
villagers mustered the courage to attack 
them with their pitifully inadequate weap- 
ons, the gorillas had taken a bloody ven- 
geance. During the day they lurked in the — 
well-nigh inaccessible depths of their jun 
gle fastness, stealing out at night on thei 
errands of death and destruction. Every 
thing that came within reach of their hai 


which, to do the old trader justice, was an 
wu necessary inducement. 

proved a serious stumbling block in the way 
0 f introducing any retarding side issues into 


turn and romnid up every gorilla i in a radius 
of ten miles. 3 

- The march was resumed, but scarcely 
half a mile had been covered when an inci- 
_ dent occurred that amply demonstrated the 
truth of the Kesongans’ story. Rushton, 


steadily in Holden’s footsteps, was rudely 
awakened by a terrified shouting and com- 


from his feet by a frightened savage who 


_ tore past him, dropping his spear as he ran. 


Before the young man could recover his 
balance he was swept aside once more by 
the rush of a massive, hairy body, and 
he was only vaguely conscious of the jaws 


again, but continued its fierce career and 
reached out two long arms in the direction 
_ of Holden. 
= to lose his self-possession, and he fired into 
_ the charging animal as it plunged toward 


instant he was grasped by a pair of im- 
mense paws and swung aloft as easily as if 
_he were a figure of straw. 

_ Fred Rushton would never take any 
ont for what followed, admitting truth- 


45 


be 


e he nes a Hes reward of ivory, - 


M’Buli, however, 


who was dreaming of Celia as he strode 


motion behind him. He was nearly knocked 


that clashed within an inch of his shoulder, 
_ The creature did not stop to attack him 


The trader was too cool a hand 


him. No bullet could stay that rush. In an 


en. 


crashed to the ground. 


The whole business had not ae thier a 
Rushton and the trader, trem- 
bling from the reaction, found themselves. 7 


seconds. 


staring at each other in ahupetaction. across 
the body of a tremendous bull gorilla. 


M’Buli stood beside them, his eyes round 
with asonishment as he regarded the size _ 
of the creature that Rushton had killed — 
When : 


with a single thrust of his spear. 


+ | per’ head: H the spear an he eer ae ae 
side and squarely through its heart; an al- _ : 
most human scream came from its throat 
as it released its grip on Holden and 


the headman had recovered his equanimity, 


he signified his immense approval of the 
young man by stepping up to him and pat- 


ting him, solemnly and affectionately, on = 


his chest. It was the accolade of one brave 


- man conferred upon another, and Fred felt — 
a thrill of pleasure such as he had never | 


before experienced. 


Holden was unharmed except fan a few < : 


bruises where the gorilla had clutched him, 


but no one knew better than he how narrow — 


had been his escape from death. He held 
out his hand and silently took Rushton’s 
in a tight clasp that spoke more than words. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SMALE’S PLAN OF BATTLE. 


URK and Smale were still shuddering 


from the horror of Kaven’s death © 


when the stem of the canoe grated on 
the bank and they stepped ashore. 


blood and violence. 

Before them, almost overgrown from long 
disuse, was the faintly distinguishable open- 
ing in the bush that marked the beginning» 
of the trail to the country of the Bololos. 


They paused in the gray light only long : 
enough for a scanty breakfast, and Burk > 


Dry 
land had never seemed so good to them, 
accustomed though they were to scenes of 


took his first chance to examine and ban- | 


dage the wounded ear that he carried asa 
souvenir of his introduction to Celia Hold- i 
When he had washed away the con- 

- gealed blood and discovered that the en- a 


epee yaw 


+ 


oe is of ae left ear nied eek shot aon ne 
he cursed like a trooper and swore that his — 


beauty had been irreparably ruined—which 
_ drew a callous chuckle from Smale. - 

‘The powerful Irishman took possession 
ae one of the sacks of gold dust, and the 
other was secured upon the back of the 
Bololo boy, who was accordingly invited 
- to walk in front and by no means to get 
out of sight, Smale took his two rifles ad 
also Burk’s, slinging the weapons across his 
back and content to rely upon the revolver 
- in his belt for any emergency. Each of 
the three men carried a portion of their 
slender stock of provisions, and none of 
them would have welcomed a_ feather- 
~ ae addition to his load as they strug- 

a gled painfully along a rough trail that 
oe. never seemed to go any way but uphill. 

It wasn’t long before Smale began to 

tale protests at the pace set by the tail 
_ Trishman and the hardy Bololo; but Burk 
- forged relentlessly onward. He could still 


hear the whistle of Rushton’s bullets past 


his head, and he would brook no delay. 

‘The sun rose higher and higher, and al- 
ees its direct rays could not penetrate 
_ the tree tops, the jungle grew ever hotter. 
~ Perspiration streamed from them all, until 
shortly after noon Smale sank upon the 
_ ground beneath a small baobab and swore 
he wouldn’t go another yard for all the gold 
in Africa. Burk grudgingly conceded half 
an hour for rest and food. The native 
- guide was picketed a hundred yards to the 
rear to guard against any surprise attack 
_ from possible pursuers, and the two villains 
busied themselves with can-openets and a 
flask of gin. 

_ “Stuff yourself to the limit, Dan,” urged 

‘Smale politely. ‘‘ The more you eat the 
Aes Thasl” 

Burk laughed, and produced a treasured 
"pipe as he finished the last morsels of his 
meal. “What do you think of our 
chances?” he asked. 

__“ Fair enough so far,” grunted the Boer. 
ist Too late to turn back now. That hus- 
tlin’ Yankee must be after us by this time, 

an’ we'll hear from that pesky revolver of 
his if we don’t get to Gama pronto.” 

— “ What in—Africa—is Gama?”’ demand- 
ed the hha 


had lived it in aoay eau ii 
before we lit out for Holden’s shimbeck, — 


“A good, round, mouth eling | name. 


glad to see us!” 


energetically to his feet. 


enriched his vocabulary with ‘the dang of | ; 
each. ‘“ I -was chewin’ the rag with an old 
fossil of an elephant hunter last night, just _ 


an’ he gave me the dope on the lay-out as 
this country.” a 

‘“Lombo,” repeated Burk mitahiely. 
What’s he like?” ee 

“Just an ordinary lump of black fat, ” a 
answered Smale carelessly. “As crooked: y 
as a ram’s horn an’ as brainless asa March _ 
hare.” : R 

“That’s good news. He cabhs to be 
_ The Boer was beginning to nod, and ~ 
Burk yawned in sympathy,before springing 


“No time for sleep!” he cried; “I. ¥ 
won’t do that comfortably until we’ve got _ 
about a hundred husky Bololos gathered 
around our downy cots. Shoulder your — 
load, me lad!” _ 3 

They summoned the Bololo and hiaasos - 
resumed their toilsome march. | ee 

It lacked barely an hour to dusk when | of 
they topped a small eminence and came un- 
expectedly on an open view of the country 
that lay before them. The low hill ap- — 
parently marked the end of the jungle, and 
the two villains found themselves overlook- 
ing a rolling stretch of tall grass that ran 
as far as the eye could reach. About ten 
miles ahead of them several columns of — 
smoke indicated a village, and the Bololo 
boy greeted the sight with a cry of pleas- 
ure. His white teeth flashed in a broad ~ 
grin and his eyes shone with delight. _ 

“ Him Gama!” he announced proudly. — 
“‘ Me lib for dere!” a 

Smale had slipped his load of rifles to the 3 
eround. He kneeled beside them, ude 4 
pretense of adjusting the straps, and rose 
again to his feet with one of the guns in — 
his hands. He regarded its Rabe stock 
with tender approval. 7 

‘Your home, sweet home, is 5 it?” he 
peated ee, dove Ane take ea d i 
look at it— he 


a cast pie startled glance nt y his 
b oats a life aie a adieu ee 


_ There was no misreading the 
leam- in the cruel eyes of the Boer. Like 
a frightened antelope, the boy turned and 
- sprang into the bush, but his movements 
were hampered by the heavy sack on his 
back. He had not taken five steps before 
_ the massive butt of the rifle crashed home 
against the base of his skull. He fell face 
_ downward, his arms flung out toward the 
home he had not reached. 
Burk struck a match and lit a cigarette. 
“What was that for?” he asked coolly. 
“ For safety,” said the Boer. ‘“ Now we 
will not have to tote a hundred pounds of 
gold into a village whose headman,” he 
added virtuously, ‘“‘ we have reason to be- 
lieve may be dishonest. Besides, I was 
gettin’ fed up with carryin’ all this truck, 
We'll just bunk the dust where we can find 
it again, an’ then we can spring the map 
on Lombo an’ never let on about the gold 
we've already got. Of course the boy here 

' would ’ve spilled the beans.” 

: “Piet, I never cease to marvel at your 
unending wisdom,” remarked Burk admir- 
ingly. He cheerfully lent a hand with the 
necessary arrangements. 


Smale had selected a moment when they 


had just passed a swift stream of water. 
They took the gold now and sank it be- 
neath the tumbling surface, well pleased 
with their idea and satisfied that no one 
could ever locate it but themselves. The 
body of the Bololo they carried some yards 
from the trail and tossed heedlessly upon 
the ground, knowing that it would be 
m stripped to the bone before morning. 

 . “Come along, old son!” cried Burk, 
when these details had been attended to. 
“Tt will be dark pretty soon, and if I’m 
not mistaken there’s the father and mother 
of a storm coming up.” 

-. “ You’re not mistaken,” the Boer assured 
him. “TI noticed that half an hour ago, an’ 
counted on it to wash out our tracks.” 
Burk smiled’as he picked up two rifles. 
2% You get ys in front,’ ig phe command- 


- 


seemed likely to advance his convenience. 
The load on his back was lighter for thi 


latest cold-blooded crime, and the burden __ 


on his conscience was not any heavier. 


He would have entertained serious i y 
doubts of his wisdom, however, if he had ul 
been able to watch sobs seeeound at the 


scene of his latest murder almost before his” 


retreating footsteps were cold. Not two _ 
minutes after their departure, the bushes 
along the trail were parted by a cantiels 


hand, and a grotesque figure stepped upon 
the path. 


frosn which two piercing eyes darted rest- 


less glances in every direction. In addition — 


to the customary loin-cloth, he wore at his 
waist a good-sized leather pouch ornament- 
ed with quills and beads; about his neck 
was a slender copper chain trom which 
there hung a talisman in the shape of a 


ed by a fantastic: creation of bright beads — 
and vivid feathers that marked him for: a 
fetish doctor. 


It was C’Wayo, the donaden Se ee y 


whose friends and foes alike had christened — 


It was a thin, wizened, odd na~ _ 
tive, his black face a mask of deep wrinkles — 


_leopard’s claw; and his head was surmount- __ 


him the “ Leopard” in recognition of. his | he 


favorite token. E 
He darted now from spot te spot, as si- 
lent and as swift as a bat flits through the > 


shadows, his lean body bent double as he — 
followed the faint tracks of the two white 
men. They led him first to the edge of the | 
stream where the two scoundrels had sunk | 


their treasure, and C’Wayo, who had 
watched the performance from a discreet 
distance, carefully memorized certain un- 
alterable landmarks by which he could find — 
the spot again. 


nate Bololo boy. He turned the stiffening _ 
form upon its back, peered intently at the — 
boy’seface, and rose to his feet with a grunt 
of recognition and surprise. He stood — 
thoughtfully gazing in the direction that — 
- the murderers had gone, the ghost of a dia 
bolic smile twitching at his lips. ~ : 


Then he cast back to the — 
trail and followed the footprints to the 
place where lay the body of the unfortu- 


‘ 
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_ It was quite Hak before Burk and Saat, 


=e stumbling and cursing from fatigue, ar- 


rived at the collection of huts that com- 
prised the village of Gama. They strode 
unchallenged up its single street until they 
paused in the light of a huge fire, when 
they were immediately surrounded by a 
crowd of curious blacks who displayed no 
- fear whatever of the newcomers. 

The Bololos were a tribe of fighters, 
whose unquestioned courage and stubborn 
endurance in the stress of battle bade fair 
to make them eventually supreme over all 
the neighboring races. | 

Even the Batatekes, who had fought 
them most successfully, were beginning to 
weaken under the strain of constant war- 
fare, which had led M’Buli to entertain 
fears for his own safety and that of his 
‘Drees store of gold. 


- Smale’s sharp eyes roved about him like ; 


a pair of microscopes, missing no detail of 
the warriors’ dress, physique, or weapons. 
_ The latter consisted for the most part oi 
dangerous-looking spears and _ battle-axes, 
with an occasional trade musket of the 
- muzzie-loading type that did not appear so 
formidable. Taking them all in all, the Bo- 
lolos were a hard-looking lot, and the crafty 
Boer was well pleased that he did not have 
‘two tempting sacks of gold to hide from 
their quick eyes. 

A native with a smattering of English 
thrust himself forward, and Burk demand- 
ed an interview with Lombo. The boy de- 
parted, and presently returned with a po- 
lite message to the effect that Lombo was 
leaving the village at that moment with 


_ Anoka, his fetish doctor, on a matter of 


urgent importance. A hut would be placed 
at their disposal and food brought to them, 
added the message, and the headman would 
be glad to talk with them early in the morn- 
ing. 

Nothing could have suited the two scoun- 
drels better. They were in no mood to 
drive a bargain with an unscrupulous na- 
tive chief that night, and welcomed the 
idea of a good rest before opening negotia- 
tions that promised to be difficult at the 
best. They retired promptly to the quar- 
ters allotted them, anxious to escape the 
ceaseless scrutiny of the crowd of blacks 


that sea arcived was eteeieat: on igs 


kind, and eked out with some of. their . 


precious canned stuff and washed down by 


copious drafts of gin, it left them at once 
contented and very sleepy. 


' They were awakened by the arrival of 
breakfast, and with it came the interpreter 
to tell them that Lombo was ready to see 
them as soon as they had finished. While 


they ate they discussed the coming inter- 


view, trying to formulate some definite plan — 


of campaign, but finally decided to let 
events guide themselves. Very often in 


the past they had found that their best 


schemes sprang full-fledged into being at 


the eleventh hour, and it was with the hope 


of some such conclusion to the present in- 
terview that they left their breakfast and 
sauntered slowly along the street to the big 
hut that stood in the center of the village. 


~Lombo was squatted upon a grass mat 


at one end of the big room, evidently await- 
ing their arrival. He was more gross than 
ever their fancy had painted; if a super- 


abundance of fatty tissue could be con- — 


strued as an indication of prosperity, then 
Lombo, the chief of the Bololos, must have 
been a very Croesus among African head- 
men. Smale, regarding that enormous bulk 
with astonishment, roughly estimated that 


he must stand about six feet four and weigh © 


all of three hundred pounds. Later he was 
to learn that those massive limbs could 
move with amazing celerity when occasion 
required. To the big Irishman, who had 
more imagination than his stolid compan- 
ion, it seemed that Lombo resembled noth- 
ing so much as a huge and peculiarly re- 
pulsive toad, his squatting attitude and a 


nervous blinking of the eyes with which he 


was afflicted helping to bear out the illu- 
sion. 

Their attention swiftly wandered to the 
native who sat just to.the right of his chief, 


a middle-aged man of medium build whose 


malevolent countenance was a card index _ 


of every evil passion that the mind of man 
has conceived since he ate of the fruit in 


is) 


the Garden of Eden. They recognized by 


his costume that he was a witch doct 


to time he fed it with more fuel, : 


_ He never: took his fixed gaze from the heart 
of the snapping fire, but remained with 
bent head muttering endless imcantations. 
_ Burk and Smale exchanged a quick g glance. 
Neither of them was deceived by the man’s 
apparent indifference to them. They cor- 


rectly assumed that this was Anoka, the 


- confidant and counsellor of Lombo, and 
that it was he who would determine their 
fate. 

By previous arrangement it was Smale 

who did the talking for the two adventur- 
ers, the interpreter sitting at his elbow and 
translating the gist of his words. . The 


Boer began with expressions of polite re-. 


 gret that a long series of mishaps had pre- 
vented them from bringing a dash worthy 
of being offered to such a powerful chief. 
This was the cue for Burk to draw from his 
pocket a many-bladded knife that he had 


picked up when the shopkeeper wasn’t 
loeking—in Cairo; its blades shot forth and. 


were locked by a concealed spring, and the 


big Irishman toyed with the mechanism. 
until he was sure that the covetous eyes of 
the Bololo were fixed upon it beneath their 
blinking lids. Then he turned it over to 


the chief with a manner nicely blended of 
readiness and reluctance, and Lombo 
powched it with glee before giving his at- 
tention with renewed interest to the rep- 
resentations of Smale. 


‘These preliminaries so satisfactorily con- 


cluded, the Bocr lost no more time in 
broaching the business that had brought 
them to Gama. He plunged directly into 
the heart of his story. The Batatekes had 
a rich store of gold. He and his friend 
knew where it was hidden. Yes, they were 
quite sure of their facts—did white men 
lie? Lombo, with a grunt, seemed to im- 
' ply that he had known such a thing, and 
Smale’s: sunburned vee _ an e€X- 


: stuff, and were prepared to risk their lives 
_ to prove their truthfulness. 
‘not carry out a raid into the Batateke - ‘coun-' 


with pinches of powder that produced oo. 
ing flames of crimson, orange, and green. 


They could. 


try by themselves, but they were willing to: 
da war-party of Bololos if Lombo would. 
provide the men—for a third share in. 2 the. 
treasure. 
The chief and his juja- man welds hav 
made an excellent pair of poker players. 
Not a feature of the chief’s face showed 
any sign of interest; if there was possibly. 
a gleam of avarice in his eyes it was well 
hidden by the flickering lids that blinked 
more swiftly as their owner realized that 
there was a bargain to be driven. As for — 
Anoka, his gaze never shifted from his lit+ — 
tle pile of blazing twigs, to which he con+ _ 
tinued to add fresh fuel. Burk, in his. — 
devil-may-care fashion, was secretly amused: 
at this battle of wits between his wily com- 
rade and the cunning savage. => sf 
Smale finally finished and waited with Ba 
studied indifference for Lombo’s answer, _ 
That adept bargaimer was quick to grasp) 
the importance of his position in its respect 
to the plans of the two scoundrels. He 
pointed out that they certainly could not ae 
proceed without his aid, and suggested that 
a more equable division of the spoils would 
allot him two-thirds to their one. The _ 
Boer, with honest indignation, denounced 
this idea as monstrous. He reminded Lom- 
bo that it was they who had discovered 
the gold and could locate it, and added that. _ 
their presence as allies in an expedition 
would go far to help the Bololos in break-. 
ing for all time the power of the only neigh- 
boring tribe that could still resist vee en-— 
croachments. 
Whatever reply the headman mighi have 
made to this tempting outlook was inter- 
rupted by a sharp exclamation from Anoka 
The fetish doctor thrust his malevolent — 
countenance into. dangerous proximity to 
the blazing fire in front of him and broke — 
into a series of short and excited sentences _ 
whose import was quite lost on the white 
men. Lombo, however, sprang to his feet 
with a cry of astonishment and alarm. He. 
hung breathless upon the words of the seer, 2 
and Smale seized the opportunity to grip 
the interpreter by the wrists and demand me 
translation. — . 


Yankees! 


his voice. 
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Almost sabdherea oe excitement, the: 
| black boy told him that the magician was 
- visioning in the smoke the rapid approach 


of a large force of Batateke warriors, v” > 


were distant scarcely three hours me:ch. 


An even more serious menace to the Bolo- 
los was contained in the additional infor- 
mation that two aes accompanied the 
party. | 

_ Smale glanced at Burk in frank dismay. 
- “Can you beat that?” he demanded. 
Burk frowned. “These confounded 
They do move fast!” 

“This ugly blighter never got that out 
of the smoke,”’ commented the Boer, but 
there was nevertheless a hint of dubiety in 
He had seen strange things in 


Africa. ‘‘ What’s his game?” 


. “Give it up,” said Burk promptly. 


“‘ What’s yours?” 
For Answer the Boer suddenly snapped 


open and shut the lock of the magazine 
_ rifle that lay across his knees. 


The sharp 
rattle of metal against metal brought swift- 


er attention from the two savages than any 
- spoken word. Their regard centered upon 


Smale, and while there was nothing threat- 


ening in his face or voice, it could hardly 


have been a matter of chance that the 


muzzle of his weapon had swung around in 


their direction. 


et, 


. “ Tell your master,” he said to the boy, 


_ “that we can no longer palaver with him. 
If there’s goin’ to be trouble, it’s our tip to 


- -vamose while we can—unless he wants to 


make a deal with us on our terms! 
to him.” 
_. The boy translated rapidly. There was 


It’s up 


a moment of indecision on the part of Lom- 


- bo while he glanced from the expressionless 


- face of his adviser to the rifle in Smale’s 


hands. The Boer rose to his feet with an 


: air of finality, and Burk followed his ex- 


ample, whereupon Lombo exploded in a 


' succession of quick gutturals. 
-. ‘was beaten, and proceeded now to appeal 
to the kindness of 


He knew he 


“his brave white 


- friends.” 


- “ That is good,” approved-the Boer, and 
added dryly, “if our tame wizard here will 


- tell us what else he sees in the smoke we 


can then make a plan.” 


He turned to 


Burk. ‘ What do you say?” 


- sibilities. 
swift lines in the dust, and abruptly began 
a hurried description of his scheme. 


ws ea ont? assented 
oy You re the field eee: ” 


The conference that naar sna briet ‘ 
but thorough. Lombo drew a map of the 


surrounding district in the dust of the earth 
floor and expounded a campaign of decoys, 
ambushes, and surprise attacks on the 
enemy, flank and rear, that would have 
done credit to a West eae: Smale re- 
mained silent, however, his brows drawn 


together as he pondered over the diagram — 
at his feet. He suddenly pointed to a small — 


circle in the dust and turned to the inter- 
preter. 

“‘ Lake Bwalo?” he asked. 
nodded. 

_ Smale grew still more pensive as his cun- 
ning mind worked out the details of a plan 
that was Napoleonic in its scope and pos- 
He took a small stick and drew 


‘The bey 


“Here!” he said. ‘This is where 
they’re comin’, direct from Mafadi to Ga- 


ma, through a country that’s mostly grass 


at the end. Now I propose that first of 
all Lombo sends away his women an’ chil- 
dren to some other village where they’ll be 
safe, an’ then, 
Holden an’ his bunch to arrive, we will set 
fire to the grass in front of him. At the 


same time, a couple of good runners hustle 


off an’ get behind the Batatekes an’ touch 
off the grass in their rear. With fire in 


instead of waitin’ here for. 


front an’ behind them, they’ll be forced to 


move sidewise to Lake Bwalo, an’ there 
they'll stay for a day or two anyway. 
Meanwhile, Lombo and his~ bunch will 
come with us, as hard as we can lick, for 


Holden’s factory. We'll clean it up in a_ 


brace of shakes, get all the food an’ stuff 
we need for our trip south, Dan, an’ then 
hoof it for the Pallaballa Mountains an’ 
cop the gold. The whole business won’t 
take three days if we keep goin’. Gettin’ 


all the provisions we need from Holden will a 


make things much simpler for us.” 
Burk nodded understandingly. 


that Smale had never seen before, and in- 
stead of answering immediately, the t 
villain strode off to one side and fell int 
deep reverie. The Boer meanwhile — 


His face 
was working with excitement to an extent _ 


“never beer sloughs an 
The big Irishman see ail dng the 
affairs of the moment while his memory 
played with an incident that had occurred 
—when? Was it only thirty-six hours ago, 
or was it thirty-six years? He lived again 
through the vivid instant when his eyes 
.rested upon the slim figure of a beautiful 
_ girl, attired only in a nightdress whose linen 
‘was no whiter than her neck and arms. He 
-reglimpsed the dark masses of hair tum- 
bling about her shoulders, and the proud 
fearlessness of the eyes that searched the 

- shadows behind his torch. He heard again 
the sharp crack of her revolver — and he 
grinned as he raised his hand to his head. 


(To be continued NEXT WEEK.) 
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Ae Faith, oe I like a gist of spirit,’ he 
“murmured, ‘ ‘but that was a trifle too rough 
for an introduction. I’m minded to make 
ye pay for that, Miss Celia, me darling! 
He sauntered back to the council: of war. 
‘“‘Lombo agrees!” cried Smale. 
Burk smiled his pleasure. | : 2 
“Tf we pull it off he’ll be doin’ hbitisele a a 
pretty good turn,” continued the Boer. “It 
seems he has a contract to deliver any pris- : 
oners he takes to an Arab slaver named 
El] Rassan, who raids through here now and | 
then, an’ he expects to pie up a few of on 
Holden’ s Krooboys. D’yetwig?? = 
“I twig!” answered Burk gayly. “ Loms — 


the storeroom, and I get— : 
‘“‘ What do you get?” asked the Boer ¢ cus 

riously. 

~“Oh—I get the rest!” laughed Bark 


A NOVELETTE—COMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE 


APTAIN HUGH STRONG was in a 
cynically black mood as he strode 
mos down the street leading to the 
wharves. He looked neither to right or left. 
His face was set, his hands clenched. A 
Cea virile, “ruthless man—and a pugna- 


always irresistible to the small boy, mag-— 
netized half a dozen urchins who tagged 
him wide eyed and silent, at an awed dis- 
tance. Men and women nudged each other 
and turned to look at him as he passed. 
For days the newspapers of the town had 
been full of the grim, sinister personality of _ 
this man as it was pieced together from — 
ascertained fact and only partly dispelled 
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rumor. The Strong trial had been an ab- 
- sorbing topic and the town had made the 
most of it. On his coasting schooner, the 
Sea Wolf, Strong had been charged with 
inhuman treatment of the crew. It had 
been shown that he had beaten several of 
- the men unmercifully. But it had also been 
shown that the men had refused to obey 
orders; that under the leadership of a “‘ sea 
lawyer ” named Oleson they had become 
practically mutinous, and that when Strong, 
single handed, fell upon the men with his 
fists and pounded them into submission he 
he had no more than exercised his preroga- 
_ tive as master of a ship at sea. So he had 
just been acquitted of the charges brought 
in the Federal court by Oleson. The court 
authorities even suggested action for mutiny 
against the men, but this Strong refused to 
_ take part in. He was through with them, 

he said. Let them go to hell. 

- But much else had been brought out by 
the trial, partly in the court room, partly 
in the papers and in the gossip of the town. 

_ ‘The harsh, rude intolerance of the man, his 
7 is: sudden black temper, his ever ready 
sledge-hammer blows, his eager willingness 
for any part of a physical encounter; his 
Jack of respect for the nicer discriminations 
of the law—these things became part of the 
community’s picture of Captain Hugh 
Strong. In court he admitted having taken 
“part in a South American revolution; that 
he had mixed up in gun running and in 


vat least one bloody filibustering expedition.. 


‘He had hunted gold in Alaska and stood 
off legalized claim jumpers at the muzzle 
of his rifle. He had starved and suffered 
and bullied huskies on an ill-fated polar 
expedition—and refused to answer questions 
concerning a certain predacious sealing trip 
‘for which it was hinted half the crew had 
‘been shanghaied. 

Strong had been painted as a Spice 
Salk One reporter intimated that a cen- 
‘tury earlier he would undoubtedly have 


_ been a pirate outright—and been hanged 


from a yardarm. And it was with this as- 
pect of him controlling its mind that the 
community paid little attention to his own 
‘declaration that he had handled men all his 
‘life and never yet treated one of them 
cruelly unless it had been absolutely neces- 
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Nine out. oh ten an i ciline in is would 


have pronounced Strong a bad, dangerous, — = 
brutal man, without any substantially re 


deeming quality. 


_So it was that Strong, in soured, bescae 


consciousness of his evil, stalked defiantly 
along, in a mood for any reckless outlet for 
his smoldering anger. 


Rose Granger emerged from the post . 


office doorway as Strong passed by. She 
was the town’s one visiting nurse, a beauti- 
ful serious-faced girl, tall and strong. As 
the sailor swung past, giving her a bold, 


Straight stare, she paused on the steps a 
‘moment and looked after “im with a stu- 


dious interest. Like the rest of the towns- 
people, she had lately been made aware of 
Strong’s reckless, rough career and his repu- 
tation for brutality. But there had come to 
her knowledge, within a few days, a circum- 
stance which did not wholly accord with the 
general opinion of the man. It arose clearly 
before her mind. | 

She saw Strong swinging open the door 


of the drug store down the street, an old 


fashioned door with the glass panels set 
high. A tiny girl, carefully holding a bottle 
of medicine in one hand, was reaching for 
the knob, on the inside. The door, as it 
opened, upset the child and dashed the 
bottle from her hand, breaking it. Strong 
picked up the child and set her on her feet. 

“Oh! Oh! Me mudder’s med’cine!”’ 
cried the little girl, weeping. ‘An’ she’s 


awful sick.” 


Strong patted the child’s head, quieted 


her, picked up the broken bottle and had 


the druggist replace the lost medicine, mean- 
time buying some cigars from the clerk. As 
the druggist gave the fresh bottle to the 
child and the latter started for the door, 
Strong called her back. 

In the drug store the town florist ‘had his 
counter. A small selection of flowers, in- 
cluding one big bunch of roses, caught 
Strong’s eye. He crossed to the flower 
counter, took the roses from the vase and 


handed them to the child, throwing a bill as 


to the girl attendant in payment. 


“ Take them home to your mummy, kid- — 


die,” he said, and hustled me a ieeoie 
thes door. . ; 


arm and ae 


seh 7 group. hoe sabi foreigners iaporssi ee 


big man that was pinched for lickin’ them 
sailors.” She related the whole circum- 
stance with childish minuteness of detail. 
It was this incident that Rose vividly re- 
called as she watched Strong’s strong figure 
- swaggering down the street; and she smiled 
very slightly as he disappeared, then she 
_ ran down the steps and set off in the opposite 
direction. 

Meantime, though he disdained to turn 
and look back,Rose had not been altogether 
absent from Strong’s thoughts. He had seen 
this -“ nursing girl,” always conspicuous 

from her uniform, before. He had noted her 
cool, competent, self-possessed manner; and 
that she was one of the very few people in 


this town who did not look at him as if he 


were a wild beast on exhibition. Just now he 
caught himself picturing a girl like this one, 
sitting across the breakfast table from him, 
in a home of his own—a cottage home over- 
looking the sea. The dream lasted for a 
moment. | 

“Give up the life of a he-man to be the 
tame cat of a nagging, sniveling woman? 
To hell with it!” and he tramped along, 
lonelier and uglier than before. 2 

Strong’s schooner lay in the harbor with 
no one on board but a faithful old cook, 
lame and simple-minded. The rest of the 
crew were ashore—for good, Strong told 
himself, as far as he was concerned. It was 
for the quieteude of the Sea Wolf’s cabin, 
and for the accustomed self control that 
came from the feel of her deck under his 
feet, that Strong was headed. He wanted 
to get away from the curious goggling of the 
town’s eyes and away from the wagging ‘of 
the town’s tongues—before he boiled over 


and hurt somebody—and got into more 


trouble. He wanted to cool down and get 
- this seething ugliness against the whole 
human race under some sort of whip hand 
before he found himself with an excuse to 
smash somebody’s face or break somebody’s 


pliiiacd that the dowers were e given by “ that 


_big Polack in a single stride. 


the doorway of a cheap tenement house 
Women were wringing their hands and men 
cursing. At the instant a man appeared _ 
in the doorway, a huge Polack—and he was __ 
dragging a shrieking woman by the hair. 
He hauled her to her feet, struck her on th 
side of the head with his great open han 
and knocked her flat on the sidewalk. Then : 
he kicked at her. 4 
Strong saw red. What the row right 6a 
over he did not even guess. He saw only. ! 
weak thing being beaten by a strong one. _ 
The simmering passion and repressed fury _ 
of a week burst forth in a wild tidal wave _ 
of action. Thrusting aside the ealede = 
as if they were straws the sailor reached the — - 
Twice he : 
struck the giant a smashing, pees ee 
blood-bringing blow like the thud of a sledge — 
hammer on either side of the huge, bulking — 
stupid face. Then, while the Polack’s — 
senses were all a yeciing: Strong grabbed e 


handful of the great brute’s shirt front in 


his left hand and, poising him like a punch- _ 
ing bag, brought his flexed right arm up in 
a pistonlike uppercut that landed with a — 
ghastly crack under the very pont ei the | 
jaw. 

The Polack, with one gurgling grunt, ean 
to the eround; limp. But Strong’s mad, 
murderous lust to smash and hurt was not _ 
yet satisfied. As if the giant had been a 
basket of clothes, Strong picked him up, 
even as the Polack had dragged up the — 
woman from the sidewalk, and threw him _ 
with all his force against the building. The 
Polack fell, bleeding and unconscious, Ap 

the ground. 

Then, as suddenly as he had eee upon. 
the scene Strong turned and rushed away, © 
paying no attention whatever to the frantic _ 
cries of approval from the foreigners—nor _ 
yet to the lamentations of the beaten wife 
over her brutal husband’s plight. 

A few hours later Strong was in the news- 
papers again. Both the town’s papers had 
the whole story. And both, having adopted — 
the same line of policy toward the sailor — 
from the beginning of his case, made little — 
of wife beating and everything of the vio- 
lence of Strong’s treatment of the man. 

Rose Granger, reading the story at case ? 


co 


dispensary just as she was on fie point of — 
leaving for her home, found herself torn 


with conflicting emotions. 

_“ But the creature was beating a woman!”’ 
she said to herself. “‘ Yet—such a brutal, 
brutal punishment! ” 

Sudden reaction from the wild burst of 
ferocity that he had vented on the big 
Polack brought to Captain Strong a revul- 
sion of self disgust. 

“No wonder the world votes you a 
thug,” he muttered bitterly to himself, 
_ “you—you fool! Pah! It’ll take four fin- 
gers of booze to get the taste of that crazy 
stunt out of my mouth.” 


If 


_ Art the very end of the street, and directly 
facing the docks, was one of the typical 
waterfront saloons numerous in every New 
England port before the days of prohibition. 
A dozen of Strong’s long strides brought 
him to it and he entered. 

Jn the place was one of those oddly 
: assorted gatherings commonly found in bar- 


rooms of its class, frequented as they were 


principally by a shifting clientele of sea- 
- faring men with a sprinkling of townspeople. 
Clustered at one end of the bar were Cap- 
tain Jake Andrews, skipper of a menhaden 
fishing steamer; Captain Gus Littlefield, 
commander of the schooner yacht Coronet 
belonging to banker Stillman, whose palatial 
summer home stood on the opposite shore of 
the bay; Ezra Crocker, a local character 
known as a chronic gloom-hound, and 
Augustus Kennebec Jones, the affable old 
town clerk, who spent most of his time, 
when not at his desk, in this amet 
_ drinking place. 

At the other end of the bar was donee 
gathered another group. Most conspicuous 
in it was Bill Boardman, a big hulk of a 
man with a barrel-like body, long gorilla 
arms and a bullet head. His companions 
were rough-looking sailor men who ob- 
viously made this saloon their headquarters 
when ashore. The proprietor was also a 
shipping master and part of his income was 
derived from shipping crews for vessels in 
_ the harbor. 

Though a blue water sailor, and so a man 


be no o stanbes to most t of these | men, en, even 
before his notoriety of the past week. But 


that they looked on him as a man apart, 


and one to be feared, was as patent as that 


he had been the subject of their conversa- 
tion, for the babble of voices suddenly 


ceased as Strong pushed open the swinging 


door and entered the place. 


The newcomer made no offer to join : 
With a 
perfunctory nod toward each he ordered 


either of the groups at the bar. 


and poured out a big drink of whisky, 
swallowed it, and was on the point of leav- 
ing as unceremoniously as he had come 
when in the mirror of the back he caught 


sight of the face of Captain Littlefield. 


Littlefield, with a wink and a Covert nod of 


the head in the direction of Strong, who — 


stood at the bar back of him, made some re- 
mark behind his hand to the town clerk. 


Strong heard none of the words, but could — 


not miss their import. His blood boiled. 


Deliberately he poured out another drink, — 
paid for it and carried it to a table across 


the room at which he seated himself alone. 


He would see whether this brass button 
sailor—who had quit the man’s work of 


the merchant service to become, in Strong’s 
point of view, a private servant, a lackey— 
had the nerve to offer him open affront. 
Certainly he would not let him get away 
with the notion that Hugh Strong could be 
ridiculed like a dock rat. 

Littlefield had borne Strong a sailor’s 
grudge for months. The previous summer 
it had happened that the Coronet-and the 


Sea Wolf came out of the head of the Sound — 


together one day when a stiff breeze was 
blowing. Strong was at the helm of the Sea 
Wolf and Littlefield steered the Coronet. 
The Coronet was slightly in the lead as they 
entered the Sound. In a wind that was half 
a gale the rough-looking but splendidly 
modeled coaster crept up on the exquisite, 
immaculate yacht. And gradually, inch by 
inch, foot by foot, she passed her. Then 


Strong, in one of his rarely facetious mo- E 
ments, stood at the after rail of the Wolk 


= 


cine Nees 


" Sirene; I Littlefield was far fai comfortable. 
_ Whatever of liquor he had taken did not 
suffice to render him willing to risk a quarrel 


with Strong; but it did serve to spur his 


wits and give him courage for sundry re- 
marks nicely calculated to rasp the raw 
temper of the other without giving the man 
of notoriety an excuse for picking him up. 
Strong, his nerves frazzled, stood this 
kind of gas attack as long as he could. But 
presently, realizing that in another instant 
he would yield to a mad impulse to make 

- what would appear an utterly unprovoked 
attack on Littlefield, he jumped to his feet, 


stamped across to the bar and poured three 


_ drinks of liquor down his throat in hardly 
more than that many minutes. The whisky 
momentarily had a curiously mellowing 
effect. The malice and innuendoes of Little- 
field shrank in importance. His own griev- 
ance against the world lost its acute edge. 
Fellowship with the rest of mankind seemed 
the easy, the natural thing. Strong found 

himself leaning an elbow on the bar and 
listening quite tolerantly to the gabble of 
the men of Bill Boardman’s party. It was 
mostly of the sea—and rank with the super- 
stitions of the forecastle. 


“ Now the Flying Dutchman—” began > 


one of these, a square-faced Finn. 
“Flying Dutchman be damned!”’ inter- 
rupted Boardman in a loud, truculent voice. 


“No ship that ever went down, ever come 


a up and went sailing around again—not yet. 
That’s all bunk!” 


As Boardman uttered this conclusive 


verdict little Ezra Crocker, who had been 
helping himself to a pickle and a piece of 
hard bread from the free-lunch counter and 
was on his way back to the company of 
_ Andrews, Littlefield and the town clerk, 
a stopped i in his tracks close beside Boardman. 
“Don’t you go to bettin’ on that there, 
mister,” he said. “ Guess you never heard 
a sont the Palatine, did ye?” 


€ darn sorry sort of tune if you see it,”’ ey 


fa It’s something that'll sete you sing as 


sponded Ezra, wagging a mournful head. 
“My friend, ” the ever-resourceful and 
record- -loving fennebee Jones interrupted, — 
“it is history that because a gre:t crime __ 
was associated with the loss of the ‘ship nae 
Palatine, off Block Island, many years ago, 
the vessel, with its ghastly crew, will sail 
and continue to sail—as a phantom ship— 
to burn and to sink in the sea, year after tae 
year—in memorial of the tragedy. Me ee 
And then, more impressively, the ven- __ 
erable town clerk continued, “It is also 
written that to those who see the aie ee 
ship will come a great disaster.” ee 
te rio rats,” guffawed the scoffing Board> ae 
man, “ you’re loose in yer jib.” But there 
was" a glitter in his eye and an interest oe 
hardly concealed as he continued. ae 
“‘ And what does the bloomin’ ghost ship oie 
look like? ‘You tell me, matey.” ~~ 
“YT have it from an eye-witness,” a sa 


plained the town clerk, “ the poor fellow was. 


lost at sea with all hands, the following 
August—that it appeared as a blazing ship. — 
A full-rigged vessel with its hull on fire. — 
Gradually the flames communicated to the 


spanker and the forestaysail, and then the 


blaze shot up their entire height. Then the 
heavy mainsail and the foresail caught fire, 

and the mad flames rushed up them, stop- 
ping for an instant at the yards, and leaped 

to the topgallants and royals. Then the 
jibs, one after another, and there stood in | 
view the complete outline of a burning | 
ship.” The town clerk paused to add dra- 
matic effect to his recital and continued: 

“‘ The ship sailed on—steadily on. And 
—the fire gradually receded, and the ship - 
slowly lapsed from view. Then all light 
disappeared, save for the faintest possible — 


one on the surface of the sea— 


The town clerk, as if suddenly impressed 
with the idea that the big hulking Boardman _ 
was scoffing, stopped in his discourse and ” 
looked curiously at him. we 

“* How does it happen that you’ ‘reasailor- 
man, and never heard about the Palatine?” 

“ Didn’t say that I didn’t, Old Topsail, 


- so don’t rile yer bilge. Tell us some more,” | 


with another broad wink to his companions. 
“Tt’s my belief, sir,” replied the town 


- clerk, with the dignity becoming a town 
official, “ that. you do not believe what is 


- written in the town’s records.” 
“Stow that lingo. Maybe Pve heard 
. about this ’ere ghost ship, and maybe I 
 ain’t. Let’s hear some more about the 
- bloomin’ old hell buster,” settling his arms 
- in a more comfortable position on the bar. 
Some one else will have to do that, sir. 
_ Perhaps Mr. Crocker will oblige,” as Jones 
turned to his neglected’ glass. 

“Here, Captain Jake, here’s some sea- 
o going, folks that mever heard about the 
Palatine. Tell ’em about her,” immediately 
_ responded the irrepressible Ezra. 

And presently Captain Jake Andrews, 
past master story teller, was deep in the 
tale of the Palatine amd the ghost lights, 
7 with: an audience that soon embraced every- 


- body in the place, though the story was an 


; old one to most of then. 


it. 
_ _CaAprarn ANDREWS’ narrative was as fol- 
: “lows: | 
Phe good ship Palatine,. twenty-seven 
: days out of Plymouth, was sapieily nearing 
the American coast. A dim speck was dis- 
cerned in the distance, and the cheerimg 
cry of “Land Ho!” had come from the 
masthead, when there began a grinr tragedy. 
The passengers of the Palatine were emi- 
grants of the better class, bound to new 
homes in a new lamd. ‘There were about 
‘fifty families—men, women and children. — 
Among them were Elizabeth Pettingill 
and her brother Paul. Elizabeth was a 
tall, handsome young woman—good to look 
upon. The brother was younger. — 
The principal characters among the 
crew of most interest in the story were 
“Bull” Hazen, a sailor—a huge-bodied, 
_ bewhiskered villain who knew no: scruples, 
and Robert Armstrong, the second mate— 
a wild, adventuresome man—treckless to 
the extreme. 
he murder of the helpless emigrants 
did not enter into Hazen’s plan of mutiny 
: and piracy as outlined to Armstrong. It 
was to be robbery only. Armstrong was 
willing to participate im the robbery, but 
_ he was net quite up to the murder. 


where the cialis were ‘resting: - 


attack was unexpected. Blood needle oe on 


flow. Led by the brute Hazen, men, women 
and childrem were struck down right and — 
left. 

Armstrong was appalled and tried to stop 
the killings. He made an unsuccessful 
attempt to save Paul, Elizabeth’s brother. 
Young Pettingill was savagely cut down 
before Elizabeth’s eyes, who realized at the 
time it was Armstrong who: saved her life — 
by interposing his body when ‘“ Bull” 
Hazen rushed upon her. 

Meanwhile, the blood-crazed men, after 
despoiling their victims, set fire to the 
vessel, and huge sheets of flame shot to the 
crosstrees. 

The attack came just before a storm 
struck the craft. Fhe gale broke in all its 
fury. The terrific wind tore the sails to 
ribbons, and mountainous seas washed her 
decks. With the glare of the fire, the furi- 
ous: wind, whirling sea, and its accompani- 
ment of rain, thunder and lightning, the 
scene became @ veritable inferno. 

Among those who safely reached shore 
were Armstrong, Elizabeth and Hazen. 
Armstrong never knew how he was enabled 
to hold to Elizabeth and at the same time 
keep afloat in the terrible sea. Hazen 
probably was too wicked to drown. 

Armstrong managed to secure a footing 
on the rocky shore, where a tremendous’ 
wave had thrown them. With a last supreme 
effort he staggered to a higher and safer 
place among the rocks, where he dropped 
his burden and fainted. For some time the 
two unconscious bodies lay side by side. 
Armstrong’s: shirt was. torn half off and on 
the left side of his body close to the shoulder 
a curious: loop-like birthmark showed. 

Hazen, whose villainy was responsible 
for. the killings, reached shore at a different 
point and crouched behind the rocks, peering 
out upon the scene before him. He made no 
move to aid the stricken couple. 


Armstrong was first to recover his senses. 
Elizabeth knew that her life had beem saved 
by: the man whom she = instrumen- — 


tal in the murder of the e maar but phe 
was. an vai toned ial wae ee : 
Standing erect, her wet = str 


i- the gathering to the business in hand vunti 


sete Tass and AN crew, ee then, 


3 with the light of prophecy in her flaming 
eyes, she declared that the victims of the 
Palatine would forever haunt the murderers, 
and that the Palatine would sail the seas 
again and again, until the vengeance of God 
had been fulfilled; her coming would 
_ portend disaster on the sea to all who were 
guilty—and the curse would descend upon 
all, family to family, until there is none left. 


IV. 


In another part of the town there was 

- another group, all women. It was the sew- 
ing circle of the Baptist Church, presided 
over by the parson’s wife. A member of the 
group was Nancy Baker, the original 
“mourning kid,’ as she was often face- 
tiously called. Nancy always sat in where- 

ever any one was dying and had a lovely 
time. She was happiest when there was 
trouble. She thrived on gloom. 


Nancy got into the spotlight when the 


talk of women, many of whom had men folks 
on the sea, turned to the subject of the 
expected August gales which everybody 
feared. Nancy was saying that something 
told her trouble and death would: surely 
follow the next appearance of ‘the “ ghost 
lights.” This elicited an inquiry from the 
parson’s wife, a newcomer to the town, as 
to the character and origin of the omen. 
And Nancy, eagerly availing herself of the 
opportunity to revel in tales of disaster, re- 
lated the legend in full, as did Captain 
- Andrews, and almost at the same time. 
Nancy was a better story teller even than 
Captain Jake. She thought of a lot of 
things that the captain overlooked. Par- 
ticularly she dwelt on the fate of the women 
and children. 
At the very outset of Nancy’s tale she 
was interrupted by the entrance of Rose 
Granger, who had come to the meeting to 
irect in the making of some sick-bed cloth- 
which the ssh had undertaken for the 


the story telling had been finished. 
At first she gave the tale merely a polite 
measure of attention, but presently became _ 


deeply interested. The legend affected her 


strongly, as it always did, for the en 
tragedy had been kept fresh in her mind © 
during her whole life by frequent references 
to it by her grandmother, the Elizabeth — 
Pettingill of the Palatine’s company. Rose 
clasped her hands over her breast, hanging 
onto every word of the story teller. 


ot Paul, the younger brother who was cut 
down in the presence of his sister. | : 
Nancy, who knew every angle of the 
story, told how Elizabeth Pettingill married — 
John Granger, -Rose’s grandfather, and 
settled in an adjoining town, only recently 
passing away. And even in her old age she - 


gave evidence of her former wonderful 


beauty. 

“Rose,” said Nancy, “ 
her grandmother. es 

The parson’s wife asked about the other 
survivors of the Palatine—the two men of 
the crew, Hazen and Robert Armstrong, | 
the second mate. 


is the image of 


_Nancy related that Hazen afterward was 


killed in a saloon on the Barbary Coast, 


San Francisco—knifed by a Lascar whom 


he was torturing for fun. At least, so it was 


said. He had had a daughter, but she died, 
widowed, before her father’s murder, leav-— 


ing a child, which was sent to an orphanage. 
Whatever became of it no one knew. 


As for Armstrong, all trace of him was 


lost. He simply disappeared immediately 
after the Palatine affair, and no report had 


ever been brought home of him, except a 


vague rumor that he had gone into the 
China trade. Whether he had ever married 
or not was a question to which there was 


no clew. 
y, 


BAck in the saloon, under the influence 
of his whisky-begotten tranquillity, Captain 
Strong listened with a new interest to Cap- 


tain Andrews’ long spun yarn of the Pala- 
tine, though he, too, knew the story well. 
As ‘Andrews, with the native skill of a 


She _ 
evidenced emotion when mention was made _ 


hy 4 
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es born. raconteur, dice a boldly sketched bet 
convincing picture of the beautiful Eliza- 
beth Pettingill, it seemed all at once to him 
_ that he knew, with a curious intimate know- 
ledge, precisely the emotions of that man 
_ Armstrong who, after risking his life in the 


_ service of the girl, heard her pronounce upon 


_ him and his that devastating curse. In his 
own person he experienced the fiercely bit- 


_ ter pangs of remorse for a crime, unin- 


tended though it might have been, that 
hurled Armstrong out of the heaven of Eliz- 
- abeth Pettingill’s gratitude into the hell of 
her searing condemnation. In his half 


_ dream-state he became in fancy this very 


Mate Armstrong—and a crude, stark sense 
of justice told him that the girl was wholly 


_ right, and wholly angelic in her righteous 


anger. 
_ Strong was-awakened from this strange, 
_ almost clairvoyant condition with a sudden- 
- ness that brought him down, sobered, to his 
own habitual standard of emotions with a 
crash. The sailor Boardman stood where 
Strong had been looking straight at him 
with unseeing eyes. All at once it came 
upon Strong that this man was reveling in 


the recital of the Palatine crime with a 


- loathsome greed and relish for its horrid de- 
tails. The word picture of Elizabeth Pet- 
— tingill’s virgin beauty seemed to fill his eyes 
_ with the light of bestial lust, and he winked 
at his cronies with a vilely suggestive leer. 
Hot anger flamed up in Strong. He wanted 
to take this toad between his fingers and 
crush it for its filthy presumptuousness. 
- But he remembered the Polack—and held 
- his peace. Yet he watched’ Boardman with 
- unwinking eyes. 
The man was brute to the heels. It was 
- not only his cynical sneer over Captain 
Jake’s description of Armstrong’s change 
of heart in the midst of the Palatine horror; 
nor his joyous gloating over the limitless 
cruelty and bloodthirst of Hazen; nor his 
squalid description of the prophetic Eliza- 
beth invoking divine vengeance upon that 
evil crew, when he called her a “ damned 
yowling she-cat” that proved his receptiv- 
ity to the influence of the tale. As the pic- 
_ ture grew on the practiced tongue of Jake 
Andrews, the contagion of its violence ex- 
cited Boardman, already fired by much 


few. with a wild ae for blows and b sods 


even as the pulsing rataplan of banjoes 


stirs in a young negro the irresistible urge _ , 


to dance. 

Boardman had not failed te. re the 
undisguised disgust with which Strong was 
regarding bins eel in his new born belli- 
gerency he welcomed it. Thereafter he 
addressed himself again and again to Strong, 
in flagrant pretence that he expected the 
latter to agree with his shocking comments. 
Receiving only uncompromising silence in 
reply Boardman at last forced the issue. _ 

‘“‘ Hah!” he exclaimed. “ If I’d been that 
Hazen I'd a copped off that baby for me— 
you bet your head. No leaving pickings 
like that for a white-livered sap like this 
Armstrong guy!” 

“ Whatya think, mafey ”—and he pti 
full on Strong and squared himself in an 
attitude of challenge—‘ how do you think 
the pretty lady’d fall for a full growed 
bloke like me—eh?” 

““T think,” replied Strong, ‘‘ you’re drunk. 
And I think the lady would want to do what 
I’m going to do.” And without moving a 
muscle but continuing to lean backward on 
the bar, he spat full in Boardman’s face. 

With a wild curse Boardman swung a 
heavy fist at Strong’s head, missed—for the 
head was not where it had been — and 
staggered frantically backward under: the 
impact of a single terrific punch into which 
Strong put all the disgust and revulsion the 
creature had inspired in him. The bullet- 
headed ruffian was still reeling when Strong 
was upon him. One more of those terrible 
piston-like jabs, landing with a thud in 
Boardman’s midriff, shot him through the 
Swinging door and dropped him in a heap 
on the sidewalk. Quick as thought Strong 
sprang through the doorway, reaching 
Boardman just in time to bring the heel of 
his heavy shoe down on the hand _ that 
already, even before the man made any 
effort to rise, held the ever-present knife. 

Boardman. turned over on his face and 
squawked like a hen, “ Don’t kill me!” 


And it was from this that Captain Hugh 


> 


Strong looked up—into the face of aes aes 


Granger. EP 
She. was standing, white, scornful, aie 
without fear, just where the flying 


prog- Boardman, whom he had been holding by 
the collar— have you got the guts to go 
mate in the Wolf—and ship your whole 
gang of throat slitters along with you?” — Ome 


ae which for the first: time eke ead the same 
_ belief in his worthlessness that the rest of 
the community held, Strong experienced the 
utterly novel sensation of shame. He had 
never known the meaning of the word in all 
his life. 
But this was a mood that he would not 
tolerate. Should he, Hugh Strong, who 
had held his head up in a hundred lawless 


v3 


adventures all over the world, and had never 


feared to look God, man or the devil in the 
eye, take water under the gaze of a pulling 
she-thing? He raised himself to his full 
height, towering above Rose, forced an im- 
pudent grin and made her an elaborate 
obeisance, sweeping his cap across his breast 
in cavalier fashion. But he kept his oem 
on Boardman’s knife hand. 

‘‘ Pardon, ma’am,” he said, “ for ples 
ing your highness’s way! Let me remove 
this rubbish from your path.” With a 
deft thrust of his foot he sent Boardman’s 
knife skittering down the walk, far out of 
reach, and deliberately kicked Boardman 
into the gutter. 

“ Stop it!” cried Rose. “Stop it—you 
bully! I know you, Captain Strong! I 
know what people say of you. They say 

yow’re a brute, but brave. I say you're a 
brute—and a coward! No other kind of 
man would do that. You're afraid of him 
—ajraid to give him a chance! {I think, 
Captain Strong, the men you have bullied 
and beaten at sea must be a poor lot!” _ 

Sheer disappointment of her hope that 

- Strong might be, after all, a whole man at 
heart, had carried Rose off her feet. The 
injustice of her flaunt at his courage stung 
Strong as nothing else could. 

“Tisten,” he said, thrusting his face 
truculently close to that of the girl; “ 
body alive ever got away with that before. 

Here—look at this swine,” he grasped 

Boardman by the collar and hauled him to 

his feet—‘‘a sweet bird, isn’t he? Big 

Lm and ugly enough and mean enough 

? And his little willing helpers here— 

nice — kittens. Fine, pleasant lot 
ipmat sie Rs a knife up every 


The evil eyes of Boardman gleamed at 
the chance. 
against him and his crowd, scores could be 
more than fully paid. “ Sure thing, cap a ‘ 
he said eagerly. 


“ All right, Mister Roseman M decbind 
Strong, “it’s your berth. Come on, bring 
your bullies and we’ll sign it in red liquor. a i 


As all hands trooped back into the saloon, 


Strong turned to Rose Granger, who had Te 
taken a step or two on her way to the water- 
front home she was about to visit, and ie 


called after her: 
“Don’t worry, ma’am. 
gently. They’re my own kind, you know!” 


At sea, with Strong alone 


Til treat ’em— 


Oh ee 
Se, 
eet 

a Fe 
zs 


But Rose, a little frightened at the con- 


‘sequence of her ill-considered interference, _ 


hurried on without reply and without look- : 


ing back. Littlefield, evidently well ac- 
quainted with Rose, overtook her as the 


crowd broke up and the last Strong saw of _ 
them as he lingered an instant in the saloon. 


doorway, was a backward nod of Little- 
field’s head toward himself as the brass but- 
toned yacht captain made some obviously 
derogatory remark on the scene just closed. 


VI 


Ir was several days before the Wolf 
could sail. 
repairs and painting. Meantime Rose 
Granger’s conscience troubled her. She had 
a guilty feeling that she had goaded Strong 
into an association which was likely to 
drive out of him any possible spark of de- 
cency and right feeling. But Littlefield, 
who sought her company on all possible oc- 
casions, made her believe that Strong’s 


offhand offer to take the Boardman crowd 


into the Wolf was staged for effect. He 


told her that Strong had already engaged 


Boardman as mate, days before the fracas, 


She had been hauled out for 


and that the fight had resulted from a 


drunken dispute over the shipping of one or _ 
. So Rose decided 
to dismiss Strong and his affairs from her 


two of Boardman’s men. 


mind as altogether unworthy. 


She seemed fated, however, to be continu- is 


; ally ili into contact with sie A 


Mrs. Getchel, who kept a boarding house 


- patronized by waterside men, was under 
- contract with the government to take care 
of such sick sailors as became government 
_ charges in the port, there being no regular 
hospital. She was a busy woman, however, 
and welcomed the daily visits of Rose 

Granger to her house whenever there was 

a sailor patient there. Rose was at Mrs. 

Getchel’s, one rainy evening, changing the 

_ dressing of a head wound for a Swedish 

~ sailor. 

That same evening Bill Boardman and 
two of his rowdy friends were sitting at a 
table in a particularly hard little groggery 

- directly across from the docks. A third 

Boardman satellite came in, hurriedly, and 

S — to Boardman: 

 “He’s up to Ames’s rope walk—and 

; ‘Water ; Street’s as dark as a pocket; lights 

all out.” 

- Boardman leered significantly as he slid 
this knife out of his pocket and onto the 
table, keeping it partly covered by his hand. 
He patted it lovingly. Then, returning the 
knife to his pocket, he got up, nodded to his 
pals and sauntered out, almost immediately 

_ followed by the others. Outside, the three 
overtook Boardman in a few steps and they 

‘disappeared in the darkness of Water Street. 

Some minutes later Strong, splashing 


down Water Street—which paralleled the — 


river front—came under the ray of light 
from the window of a tumbledown house. 
[A second afterward the figures of four men 
fitted down from around the corner of the 
house. Simultaneously one leaped on 
_ Strong’s back, another seized either arm 
while a knife in the hand of the fourth 
- lashed twice, and Strong became a heap of 
clothes in the dark—and the shadowy fig- 
ures were gone. A few minutes later 
Strong was discovered lying in the rain by 
aman who emerged from the house with a 
-Jantern. The police carried him to Mrs. 
_ Getchel’s, and summoned the port physi- 
‘cian, who met them at the door. 

 Strong’s wounds were superficial—one a 
mere scratch along a rib, the other a thrust 
under the left shoulder, the knife blade hav- 
ing been deflected from his heart by a vest- 


pocket notebook. But loss of blood left 


- Strong isebaste maa he was carried in 
the room next to the Swede’s. At that 
moment Rose emerged from the latter’ So. 
quarters and the doctor'saw her, 


‘Lend me a hand, Miss Granger, ” said 
the physician. And so Rose again found. 


herself in the presence of Hugh Strong. . 

She sat by the bedside as the physician 
cut Strong’s shirt away from the wounded 
shoulder. Suddenly she leaned forward, all 
intentness. Just above the cut was a birth- 
mark. Its nature was visible only to eyes 
which were close to it. Rose started in 
agitation, but controlled herself at once as 
the doctor said crisply: 

“The iodine, Miss Granger.” 

She performed her duties thereafter as 
coolly as though she had never seen Strong 
before, and was excused by the doctor just 
before the patient regained consciousness. 

Strong made little of his injuries, laughed 
at the physician when the latter called the 
next morning and found Strong dressing 
himself. He insisted on settling accounts 
with the doctor and Mrs. Getchel, and left 
the house. 

“I always pay my bills,” he declared 
grimly, and as he did so he stood for a 
moment in abstraction, with the vision be- 
fore his eyes of four shadowy figures fall- 
ing upon him in the dark—and the face 
of Bill Boardman was in the picture. 

‘TI always pay my bills,” he repeated. 

But when, that same morning, Strong en- 
countered Boardman on the street, he mere- 
ly said: 

“We'll sail at high water, nighé after 
to-morrow. Have ’em aboard, « 

And he passed on while Boardman, look- 
ing after him, shrugged his shoulders and 
grinned evilly. 

On the day before the sailing of the 
Wolf, Rose Granger again came out of the 
post office as again Captain Hugh Strong 
swaggered down the street. And this time, 
as once before, he looked her defiantly in 
the eye. She ran down the steps and con- — 
fronted him. ‘m 

“Captain Strong,” she said, “FT -wanta. | 
word with you.” a 

Strong, grimly silent, stead and awaited — 
what she had to say. Hy 4 

“I practically dared you, the other ii 


across the river. 


n the only passenger. 


oe ae ne ee you to ed gine” 
_ _ “ Thanks,” replied Strong. “ That would 


be consoling—with a six-inch blade be-. 


tween my ribs. I'll remember it. But 
don’t flatter yourself, ma’am. You don’t 


i cut any figure at all—not a mite. I run 
my ship—and my business. I’m a bold 
bad man, you know, headed for hell. But 


I steer my own course—with the devil in 
- the crow’s nest.” 
“Oh,” cried Rose, “ you’re hopeless!” 
And she turned on her heel and hurried 
away, her head high but her cheeks burning 
with mortification and anger. 

“A pully and a rough—that’s all!” she 
told herself. 

 S$trong’s fist clenched at his side as he 
momentarily looked after Rose’s departing 
- form. He was obviously disquieted by the 
result of his own deliberate rudeness. 
spiritually mauling this girl, he had taken 


something of the same savage delight that 


he had often experienced in beating to a 
pulp some husky, fighting brute of a man. 
But he found little satisfaction in her re- 


treat. and his victory. He could almost 
have hurried after her and apologized—but - 


his domineering soul would not let him en- 
tertain such a thought. With a contemptu- 


ous shrug of his shoulders, he swaggered off. 


But once more the path of these two 
crossed. It was on the night of the sailing 
of the Sea Wolf. 

Vil. 


To understand what happened that night 
one must bear in mind that at the foot of 
the principal street of the town was lo- 
- eated a long public wharf at the extreme 
end of which was located the terminal of 
the tiny ferry that ran to the East Side, 
Half way down this 
wharf, on the down stream side, were sev- 


In. 


eral landing ladders*where small boats from 


sturdy one, landed full. 


water front streets at all hours and had 


never been molested; so she walked down . 
almost dark, wharf without — 


the long, 
thought of danger. It was, nevertheless, — 
a lonely spot, for besides the length of the 


She hae no fear, for. 
she was in the habit of moving about the 


wharf there was a considerable space, i: 
traversed by the tracks of the railroad, be- — 


tween the pune and the buildings: of the 
town. 

She had peiderend half of the jenaths or 
the pier when she encountered Bill Board- 
man and his gang of ruffian cronies, drunk — 
and boisterous. They were on the point of 
going aboard the Sea Wolf. 
tempted to pass far to one side, but one of 


_ the men caught sight of her and with a- 


whoop staggered across the pier and Heated 


= - 


Rose at- 


her off. Boardman and the rest, grinning __ 


in drunken glee over the opportunity to 


badger and frighten an undefended. woman, 
stumbled toward her. 


But when Boardman ~ 


got close enough to recognize Rose, whom | 


he had noticed many times and whose 


beauty of face and form had excited his 
brutal admiration, he blunderingly tried to. 


play the hero in her eyes. . 


He flung aside 


two of his rowdies, and, with a grotesque 


attempt at gallantry of manner, lurched up 
to her. 

-“ Leave the pretty lady sone! ” he com- 
manded with mock severity. 
seekin’ the company of no tar-fingers. A 
gent like Bill Boardman is the class for 
her.” He turned to Rose, who was hemmed 


“She ain't 


in by the grinning ruffians, and added, “ Eh, © 


Sweetness?” 
Rose, speechless with indignation, turned 


away and attempted to force her way 
through the circle of men, but they blocked 
her path, and Boardman, seizing her by the 


arm, leered into her face. 

uf See?” he cried. ‘It’s Bill—or the 
bunch—for yours, pretty lady. Better be 
nice to Bill. 
arms about her and crushed her to him— 
“« sive good old Bill aepretty kiss.” 

Rose’s right hand was free, and she 


Come ”—and he flung his _ 


struck with all her strength at the face of — 


her persecutor. 


infuriate Boardman. 


The blow, which was a 
Its effect was to — 


thing!” he bellowed. 


- gown at the throat. 


«4 Vey cat! 


throw you to these dogs—after I’m done 
with you!” 

His hairy paw gripped the fabric of her 
His arm was flexed to 
tear the clothing from her body with a 
single ruthless stroke—when the pile driver 
fist of Hugh Strong thudded against his 


- jaw and with a grunt he went down. 


Strong, coming up the pier in the dark, 


had been only a few rods behind his ruffian 


crew. He had not been greatly interested 
in their boisterous rowdyism. Even when 
he found them grouped about a woman he 


- made no haste to interfere, for he assumed 
that it was some sailors’ drab they were 


mauling about. But when, over the heads 


of the encircling men, he saw Rose Granger 


in the grasp of Boardman, he flashed inte 


_ wild fury. Strong was farimore in the 
mood of a rival beast than in that of an 


heroic | rescuer, and it would have gone 


badly indeed with Boardman if Strong had 


a been free to follow up his attack. 


But Boardman’s roughs, excited by their 


- leader's promise to share the girl with them, 


and wildly drunk into the bargain, had no 


idea of being cheated out of their quarry 
in this way. 
than struck the planks of the pier than the 


Boardman’s body had no more 


- men were upon Strong, one of them mean- 
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tween human brutes. 
were all hard, powerful men, used to giving 
and taking blows and adept in the pitiless 


time seizing Rose. 


The fight that followed was a battle be- 
Boardman’s allies 


devices of rough and tumble. Strong’s sole 
chance lay in his being sober—and a wilder 


and more ruthless fighting animal than any 


of them. As he battered these determined 
antagonists with fist and head and heel, and 


as they battered him, he managed to keep 
his own body between the girl and her as- 
_sailants, for the man who had seized her 
was the first, after Boardman, to feel 
Strong’s terrible knockout punch. And 
_ gradually he maneuvered the course of the 


fight across the narrow pier to the point 
vhere his dinghy was moored, still keeping 
he girl behind him and the cursing, fighting 
s in front. 


~~ Boardman, who had been out of the 
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That'll cost you ‘some- 
“Tl strip you and | 


consciousness | aa was” accent ein get : 
‘In another moment, Strong 


upon his feet. 
too. well knew, he would come ‘charging 
into the mélée with that murderous knife 
of his—and it would soon be over then. 
At that instant one of Strong’s antagonists 
stumbled and fell, and another of them 
tumbled over him and went down. Still an- 
other had stooped to help his fallen mate 
to his feet. Three men confronted Strong. 
One of these, who was in the act of swing- 
ing a terrific blow at his captain’s head, 
Strong uppercut and he went down. Al- 
most at the same instant he kicked another 
full in the stomach and the man doubled 
up and tumbled over on his side, gasping 
like a fish. The other was closing in, but 
Strong, throwing the weight of his body at 
him with the backs of both hands touching — 
his own breast, shoved the fellow with a 
mighty heave that sent him somersaulting 
backward over the struggling forms of two 
men who had become tangled on the ground. 

Then, picking up Rose Granger as though 
she were a doll, he swung her over the side 
of the pier and dropped her into the dinghy. 
She had scarcely landed in the boat before 
Strong had leaped in after her, whipped out 
his clasp knife and cut the mooring line. 
He had taken advantage of a respite of sec- 
onds only, for as he gave the boat a great 
shove away from the pier, one of the sailors 
leaped for the dinghy, missed it by a foot 
and splashed into the water. 

As Strong seized the oars the rest of the 
crowd, including Boardman, could be seen 
shaking their fists and gesticulating on the 
edge of the pier, while two of them, having 
found a rope, were bunglingly trying to 
rescue the man in the water. 

Rose, who had been dazed and confused 
quite as much as she had been frightened 
by her experiences in the midst of the 
mélée, scarcely sensed her whereabouts until 
Strong had rowed almost to the Wolf. 

‘Vou could set me ashore down at the ~ 
fish pier, Captain Strong,” she suggested. . 
‘“ There would be no danger there.” - 


But Strong made no reply till he arrived, 4g 


a moment later, alongside the accents os 
Then he gruffly remarked: — ey 
“Climb aboard.” : 


most dbiroitatiy from 
tes It was difficult to antagonize him in 
what he probably believed to be the safest 
course. Perhaps he was right. At all 
events there seemed nothing to do but go 
aboard the Wolf. She did so, and —- 
ae leaped aboard after her. 
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As a matter of fact Strong, in his battle 


for this girl, had been aroused to a wild 


desire to possess her. She had flouted him, 
pricked him with her scorn, aroused his an- 
- tagonism, belittled him. If she had been a 
man he would have rejoiced to beat her with 
his fists till she cried for mercy. Being a 
woman, he longed to humble her, to bring 
her to her knees, to demonstrate a es 
ruthless mastery over her. : 
It was but a step from this ek which 
had been growing on him for many days, 
to the flaming passion to enslave her. The 
contact of his body with hers in the midst 
of the struggle on the dock, the closeness of 
her lips to his as he swung her into the boat 
—and now the sense of having her physi- 
cally in his power—set up in Strong an in- 
toxication that his wild undisciplined soul 
made little effort to resist. He was not 
accustomed to regulate his desires by con- 
science. 
Besides, was he not a fatalist? 
not fate phayed into his hands? 
‘Welcome to the pirate’s ship,” he said 
sardonically. “ Make yourself at home, 
ma’am. Yowre going to be here a long 
time. 9 
“What do you mean?” Rose asked 
coldly. ; 
““T mean,” said Strong, “ that I play my 
luck when the devil sends it. You’re here 


Andi haid 


by the fall of the cards—but now that 


__-you’re here, by Heaven, you stay!” 

_ Rose stared at him. She could not quite 
understand his meaning. The obvious in- 
- terpretation that he meant to detain her by 
_ force seemed ridiculous, incredible. 

: do not ie na Captain Strong,” 
pid“ oT re that you ex- 


pect me to remain Vase on your ship, for =. 
me | more. than a few minutes?” me 


been . 


Strong laughed roughly. “ More aan a 
few minutes!” he jeered. “Listen. You're _ 
going to stay for days—for weeks. You’re 
going to stay till I say you can go. Look: 
I’ve taken a fancy, all at once, for some-— 
thing soft and pretty to play with—some- 
thins soft and pretty and full of spunk | and 
a claws, like a kitten. You're ia 
And so you’re going to sail, to-night, with | 
me. You're going to be queen to a pirate 
king. You’re going to be tough, bad, 
bloody Hugh Strong’s woman. He wasn’t — 
quite tough enough and bad enough to suit 
you and your sanctimonious friends so you | 
made him out a damn sight worse than he © 
ever was. And now he’s going to play, the g 
ve Come, give your master a kiss.” — 

Rose had been standing stock still, listen- 
ing with dilating eyes to this reckless speech. 
But as Strong started to take her in ae 
arms she sprang to the rail of the vessel 
where the small boat was tied, and pecan 
to climb over. Strong seized her ann. She 
was facing the shore, where occasional lights 
were visible, and she uttered one long cry | 
of “Help!” eine Strong, clapping his hand 
over her mouth, picked hee up bodily and — : 
carried her to the cabin -companionway, 


down the cabin stairs and thrust her into _ 


one of the four tiny staterooms, the door ae 
of which he locked. Me: 
There he left her, and, going fone. Mh 
routed out the cook, shiose. te ordered to _ 
make coffee and get some lunch for “ the S 
lady aft.” The cook grinned and started _ 
to comply, but shook his head | es ay -— a 
the captain disappeared. ae 
‘No good come of that—never yet,” he me 
grumbled. a 
Strong returned to the cabin, where he oS 
stood for a moment lost in thought. Then ie 
he went to the chart drawer and spread a 
map of the world upon the cabin table. _ 
He stood and studied this frowningly for 
a minute or more. Then, with sudden re- _ 
solve he returned to the. drawer, ran his ~ 
thumb over the edge of the stack of th 
and drew out one of the Society group, 
Polynesia. He put his finger on one ofthe 
smaller, remote islands, nodded his head in 
decision and put map and chart baie ie 
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Outside the wind and sea were rising. © 


Even at her anchorage in the river the Sea 
Wolf began to chafe at her cable and the 
water was growing rough. Strong went 
ion deck with his night glass. He turned 
the glass on the weather lights displayed 
above the roof of the custom house. Red 
‘warning lights, arranged in code formation, 
burned against the ink black background of 
a stormy sky. 

“South-east gale of hurricane propor- 
tions,” muttered Strong to himself, quoting 
the code. ‘‘ Well, so be it—and be damned 
to it!” 

At this moment his keen ears caught the 
sound of oars thudding against tholepins. 
Peering into the darkness he made out the 
vaguest outline of an approaching boat. 

He hailed: 
© Boat ahoy—what boat is that?” 
“The Sea Wolf’s. That you, Captain 
Strong?” It was Boardman’s voice. 

“Yes. Come aboard, Mr. Boardman.” 

In the boat one of the men Saag eo 
“He says ‘ Mister.’ ” 

“He must be going to stand for us.’ 

Boardman jabbed the man in the ribs and 
laughed silently. 

_ “ Aye, aye, sir,” he sang out. ‘ That is, 
sir, we want to come aboard—if every- 
thing’s all right. We didn’t know it was 
you, sir, that we was sluggin’.” 

’ Where are the others?” 
Strong. 

“Scared of you, sir,” replied Boardman. 
© They'll come off in the morning, though.’ 

“The morning be damned,” exclaimed 
Strong. ‘Were sailing now. Hoist the 
iboats aboard, loosen your gaskets and get 
your anchor; the tide’s turned.”’ 

Boardman stared at the captain. “ Sail- 
ing? In the teeth of that?” he asked, 
dumfounded, pointing to the red hurricane 
signal ashore. ‘‘ And short-handed!”’ 

Strong looked at Boardman contemptu- 
ously: 

“Sailing? Yes, in the teeth of that? 
Ves. That is, the Wolf’s sailing. And if 


demanded 


\ 


there’s any sailormen aboard her with the 


- guts of a rabbit, they’re going in her—now! 
Come, are you mate of this ship—or are 
you a lily-livered beachcomber that’s afraid 
of a capful of wind and does all his sailing 


oane 
oe ao ieee 


ab aaoret 
swabs,” 


‘would not change his course. 


a 


Boardman was -no cowie i phopslealie 3 
He could not withstand the taunt, especially 
from the man who had beaten him and 
whom he hated. His three followers were 
mere brute beasts who, lacking all imagina- 
tion, feared nothing an hour away. 

“Oh, I’m game for it—even if she’s got 
her papers straight to Davy Jones’s locker!” 
Boardman hastened to answer. “Here, 
you hairy apes—lay for’ard.” a 

And so the Wolf, undermanned, witha | 
cutthroat crew and a captain spurred by 
a wild and reckless passion, weighed anchor 
and slipped out of the safe refuge of the 
river’s mouth into the blackness and perils 
of an approaching tempest. And Rose 
Granger, white-faced and open-eyed, stared 
into the darkness of her tiny prison in help- 
‘less, hopeless agony of soul. 


ee dk or Sah he Se ty 


under jib staysail and double reefed main- 
sail, on an easterly course. He hoped to 
clear the last of the New England headlands 
in an hour or two and beat straight out. 
The lee shore lay too close aboard to suit 
him. He knew that he was taking a dan- 
gerous chance, with a deadly rockbound 
coast thundering off there to port; but he 
‘He was full 
of the wild spirit of the night and dared fate 
in sheer bravado. Nevertheless he had not 
forgotten that Rose Granger was locked in 
the little stateroom below, without a fighting 
chance for her life if the schooner did strike. _ 
- He called one of the seamen, lashed the 
helm, and when it was secure he slipped into 
the cabin and stealthily turned the key in 
the stateroom door. Then he returned to 
the deck and took up his place near the 
wheel, watching the Wolf narrowly as she 
tore along, all aslant, through ise ever — se 
wind. : 
As the vessel pitched ome eli: 
_ of the door of Rose’s room ae ed 


IX, ‘ 

As she cleared the shelter of the river- 
mouth points the Wolf ran into high wind 
and heavy seas, precursors of the growing __ 
storm. Strong laid her, close hauled, and 
} 


- £ Fer ay te te ome ys. : oe Stal oo ‘at Pare : aN 
fal ia aa en eee Stal ela Ne Bey OB a | Cat Fae 


sin she found thab, arene was. no ons 
- locked in she went into the cabin, started 
to climb the after-companionway steps, hes- 
itated, retraced her steps and sought for 
some other outlet. She found the forward 
entrance, in the “‘ break of the poop.” The 
- door was fastened with a hasp on the in- 
side. She undid the fastening and the com- 
panionway door flew open under the force 
of the wind as she attempted to open it 
herself. She fought her way up the three 
steps to the deck and stood there, holding 
fast to the companionway, her hair stream- 
ing and her clothes whipping about her 
body, a beautiful picture in a wild and 
sinister setting. 

Forward, Boardman and his. three fol- 
lowers were grouped at the forecastle door. 
Boardman had a bottle of whisky and was 
making it common property. The men were 
already more than half drunk. It was ob- 
vious that they were worried by the threat- 
ening aspects of the weather, and were 
drinking for courage. Boardman played 
upon their nerves. | 

“He’s trying to drown us eee 
along ashore, this way, with half a crew! 
declared one of the men. 

“ Sure,” assented Boardman. ‘‘ Mashed 
on that skirt he’s got aft—like a damn 
dude—and sore ’cause she’s fussy.” 

“ Are you going to let him do it, Bill? 
Hs to let him stick us on a lousy reef, 
some’res, without a kick? Whyn’t you 
grab the ship, ’n’ save our necks?” 

‘ Save—hell! 


as turtle or swamp? We're on our last 


trip, ’m saying. This blow’s only starting. 


- Here’s to it—have a drink!” 
: They finished the bottle and Boardman 
_ promptly produced another, knocking the 
neck off with his heavy kmife. 

“Last night afloat, boys, like enough,” 
he cried, drinking again and passing the 
bottle. “By God! Let’s make it a good 
one! Who’s game to declare in on the 
skipper’s tea party with the girle If we re 
xoing to hell a-flukin’—let’s go with the 

nice sons arms ages our neck—and 


HOR. 


Might as well go ashore 


eed Ineky it ain't a noose! \ Cane 


he flung the empty bottle far overside— - 


“we'll go get this crazy lubber that’s aN 
ing to fins good men’s lives away. An 
get the girl! 

They rushed aft in a race, Boardman 
leading. 


The old cook, emerging from the wie : 


First grab first share!” ae in a 


almost collided with Boardman as the fats ‘ . 


ter hurried: past. 


however, planted himself in the.path of the 


seamen. a in excited protest sought to de-- 


tain them. One of the men picked him up 


bodily and hurled him against the Lamar : 


His head struck the corner of the structure — 
and the old man rolled to the deck, face Up, 
with the blood showing at his temple: 


He attempted to lay a . 
restraining hand on the mate’s arm, but the ‘ : | 
latter did not even see him. The cook, — 


ee 


Strong, who had momentarily left his : i 


lashed wheel to better scan his vessel, was 


standing at the break of the poop as the . 


men approached. It was plain enough that 
they meant mischief. 
from the raised poop deck to meet them. 
It was at that instant that Rose Granger 
appeared in the companionway. 

Boardman, knife in hand, rushed straight 


He stepped ie a 


at Strong, who, as always, was unarmed, _ 


and struck at him. Strong sidestepped and 
the blade ripped the left sleeve of his reefer — 
as Boardman’s foot struck an obstruction — 
and he stumbled, falling to his knees. 
Strong might have thrown himself upon his — 
assailant, but: the three sailors, a couple of __ 
yards behind the mate, had caught sight of 
Strong — 
seeing this, neglected his advantage over 


Rose and with a yell made for her. 


Boardman and threw himself in front of _ 


Rose just in time to intercept the grasp with 
which the first of the men attempted to 
As this man, struggling with 


seize the girl. 


Strong, butted him under the chin and | 
rocked the captain’s head back, the other _ 


two tore belaying pins from the rack at the 
mainmast and rushed toward Strong. At | 
the same instant Boardman scrambled to his" 


feet and crouched to spring upon the hope- — 
lessly handicapped captain. 


; ee 
At this instant, when it seemed inevitable ae 


that he was to con overwhelmed and killed, 


there came to Hugh Strong a blinding white. ue 


light of revelation. He saw himself bal 
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deals on the deck. And he saw whe diss 3 


itable consequence of his death—Rose 
_ Granger, in all the beauty of her virgin 
- ‘womanhood, vividly desecrated by these 
_bestial creatures, befouled, beaten, slain— 
to be at last thrown into the sea like so 
much carrion. And he realized, as this 
horror enacted itself before his spiritual 
eyes, that the thing which these brutes were 
about to do was, after all, only the thing 
_which he himself had deliberately planned 
to do—done merely after the fashion of 
men of their kind. 

© Merciful God,” he prayed—for the first 
time in his stormy life—‘ give me the 
strength to save her.” 

_ Desperately his steely fingers tore into 
the flesh of the man with whom he was at 
grapples and with superhuman effort he 
flung the fellow crashing to the deck. But 

the other two were upon him and already 
_ Boardman’s blade was poising for the final 
stroke. There seemed no chance for Strong 
_and the girl!—no chance at all. 

Then came a blazing, blinding flare as if 
the universe had exploded into quivering 
flame—and a crash like the meeting of 

_ worlds. With rush and roar and infinite 
clatter the main topmast of the Wolf came 
swirling down from the opaque blackness 
overhead, swinging terrifyingly by its stays. 
The schooner had been struck by the 
storm’s first lightning bolt. 
_ Momentary paralysis held every hand 
rigid, every foot rooted to the deck. And 
as they stared about them, in awed, scared 
inquiry as to what had happened, every 
eye aboard the schooner was held spell- 
bound by a strange, terrible new aspect of 
the night. Far off to seaward a weird, trem- 
ulous light illumined the rushing sweep oi 
the great swarm of billows that raced along 
the horizon, and reached far up into the 
sky, with its savage death dance of tattered 
black clouds. 
_. Even as the company of the Sea Wolf, 
frozen by the dread of the moment in the 
midst of their tragedy of hate and lust, 
gazed open mouthed at this compelling phe- 
nomenon, the great light, shifting and like 
an aurora, took on a shape. It was a ship 
—a ship on fire, with great streamers of 
_ flame lapping upward over hull and into 


rigging. 


lined shrouds and crosstrees” and -topn ¢ 


angel, 


cut down the helpless emigrants of the 


‘The sails bec 
ing tongues of fire. — 


spars. For a moment. this ‘stupendous a 
spectacle endured—and then, defying trend — 
of wind and all the fury of the storm, the — 
flaming ship slowly turned in her sea of lim- 
pid light and came sailing straight toward 
the Wolf with appalling, impossible speed. 

It was Boardman, of all the people on 
the Wolf, who first found voice. In a fury 
of superstitious terror, his face distorted by 
the intensity of his dread, he shouted: 
“The ghost lights! The Palatine! It’s — 
the girl that’s brought ’em! She’sa Jonah- ~ 
woman! Overboard with her, before the 
ghost ship runs us down!” - 

But before Boardman could take a step 
toward her, Rose Granger, her eyes gleam- 
ing with clairvoyant light and her slender 
figure towering like that of an avenging ~ 
stepped in front of Strong and 
pointed her outstretched hand at the mate. 


‘“‘T know you now, Hazen,” she cried, her 
voice vibrant with supernatural power. _ 
“You are the man! I see you now—mur- 
derer of women and little children—as you , 


Palatine. You have lived on and on, while 
others grew old and died—because God has 
saved you for this—for the vengeance of 
those ghostly dead out there! They are 
coming, Hazen—fiend!—coming for you!” 


x 


BoARDMAN writhed and cowered in his 
superstitious fear. But the wild beast in 
him translated his terror into violence. 
With slobbering lips and gurgling speech he ~ 
snarled: ‘“ You lie, you crazy witch! It 
wasn’t me. I wasn’t born. I wish I was. 
Id ’a’ given something to hear ’em squeal— 
the rabbits! It’s in the blood—the good 


ee Le LOR SL Oe ee ate, Conan ey ye eee eee 


black Hazen blood! Me, ‘Bull’ Hazen, ad 
you doll-faced fool? _ No! But Bull Haz- 
en’s grandson, by Heaven! And here’s — 


where he makes good—and sheets be — 
damned!’ ay 

This tirade of Boardman’s had been “> _ P 
same sort of psychologic phenomena as. nea 
war dances of savages. By means of i it. B 
had been working himself ae into a 


Be arms and = the eoaie But 


“Strong, sho stood Sotues oo the 
Dados magnetism of Rose Granger 
nna her denunciation of Boardman, was 
the first of the group to come to a realiza- 
tion of things as they really were. In an- 

other instant, when Bioardman had passed 
through his ghost-dancing stage, he would 


be galvanized into murderous action, would” 


bring his ruffians down upon them with re- 
newed violence—and the end would come. — 

But the diversion, momentary as it had 
been, had given Strong one unhoped-for 
chance. He jumped at it. Seizing Rose 
around the waist with his right arm he 
swept her clear of her feet and forced her 
through the companionway door into the 
cabin, all with one motion. And in the 
fraction of a second he had leaped inside, 
slammed the door to and jammed the pin 
into the hasp. Then, tearing through the 
cabin to the after-companionway he locked 
that, too. For the moment they were safe. 

Boardman was only one jump behind 
Strong—so close in fact that the companion- 
way door, slamming shut, intercepted a 
swinging blow of his knife and the blade 
was buried in the wood. As he wrenched 
it clear and turned to his men, yelling for 
them to help him break in the door, he 
found them standing, still and awe-struck, 
gazing at the still approaching fiery ghost 
of the Palatine, now close aboard. — 

The phantom ship, a mass of quivering 
flame, towered high in air, and the strange 
unreal aurora radiance that emanated from 
her made the deck of the Wolf and the sea 
all around almost as light as day. 

Boardman, too, was recalled to the pres- 
ence of this supernatural visitant. Like the 
others he stood rooted, staring at the on- 
coming specter ship. And as he looked he 
saw himself, in the person of “Bull” Hazen, 
dripping with innocent blood, the central 
figure in the horrible orgy of the Palatine 
murders. He covered his face with his 


ship. one ean ey delunite tod the : 
f nimbus of light fading away, until, as the A 


Asean vessel seemed on the very point of 
riding down the Wolf, she dissolved into a 
mere luminous cloud that swept over the | 
Wolf like an April shadow—and was gone, — 
leaving the schooner and her occupants 


alone in the midst of the tumbling sea. MO \ 


Boardman, first to recover himself, 
laughed defiantly. 
dered one of the men. 
these birds.” 


we'll have a look aft.” 


To the other two: “ Come, 
And they eis 


their way to the after cabin entrance, where _ 


they battered at the companion hatch un-— 


availingly. 
Meantime, in the cabin, Strong cond Rak 


Granger faced each other. 


“ Go get an ax,” he or- 
“We'll dig out i 


Strong stood a 


with bowed head, overcome by remorse and : 
stunned by realization of the sheer ee ys 
ness of which he had been guilty in eae a 


the girl into this terrible situation. But as. 
he stood thus, his eyes not meeting hers, 
Rose regarded him without that POLAT ae 
loathing which he had a right to expect. 
Certainly she showed no fear of him, but 
appeared rather to be studying him with ab- 
sorbed intentness, Strong turned away with — 
a despairing gesture, faced the con a and 
spoke: 

“ There is nothing to say. I am ie 
as hell! It’s the blood—like that in this 
devil Boardman; the blood of the Palatine 
mutineers. I’m a som of the son of Bob > 
Armstrong—and born. to the hangman's 
noose. See!” Tearing off his reefer coat, — 


the sleeve of which was slit by Boardman’s y 


knife, he thrust his fingers into the rip in — 
the flannel shirt beneath—for the knife had 


gone through to the skin and left a line of 


blood on the arm—and wrenched it open 
to the shoulder. He thus exposed to the 
sight of Rose, close to the shoulder and — 
within an finch of the freshly healed stab 
wound, a looplike birthmark... 


pelled. 

“JT know,” she said quietly. “yp bane 
seen that mark before—when you were 
wounded and fainting. It is the same ‘as 


But Rose was neither consent nor re- re 


ee. 


Elizabeth Pettingill—my grandmother— : 
saw on the shoulder of Robert Armstrong— _ 


when he saved her, at the end, on that. : 


" : Pea ; 
ceeue 
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dreadful nighto-and was washed half naked 


on the rocks. I think, somehow, that I 
have always known.” 

“And yet,” Strong said incredulously, 
“ you were less bitter than the others. 
Knowing all you did! The taint of Pay 
tine slaughter in my veins!”’ 

“But Robert Armstrong would have 
given his life for Elizabeth’s; he almost did. 
And he did his best for Paul. I think—per- 
haps—he was redeemed. Who knows?” 

“ Would to God that I could buy your 
life with mine!” cried Strong. ‘‘ Well ”— 
and he pulled himself together in sudden 
new resolve—‘I can make a man’s best 
try! PPh 
the chart drawer took a revolver and a 
small single shot derringer. He laid the 

latter on the table beside Rose. Their 
eyes met in a grave, steady gaze. 

‘ “ T understand,” said Rose quietly. 
the very last.” 

_ “At the very last,” Strong repeated sol- 
emly.. And, revobeer in hand, he laid hold 
oi the fastening of the forward companion- 
way. 

- Meantime, as Boardman and the other 

seamen were searching for an ax and plan- 
ning how best to break into the cabin, 
the wind had suddenly dropped — out. 
Lightning played on the horizon. The 
schooner, riding on the swell, had lost her 
“way.” The night became absolutely 
black. From the eastward came a low, 
moaning, sinister sound—portent of a par- 
oxysm of nature. 
_. And at the very instant when Boardman 
and his fellows were rushing aft, one with 
an ax and the others knife in hand—and 
when Strong was on the point of coming 
on deck, the hurricane hit the Wolf. 

It beat her down upon her side. Twice 

she feebly tried to right herself, but each 
time the cyclonic blasts knocked her down 
again on her beam ends. And as she still 
struggled to regain her equilibrium the 

_foremast was rolled clean out of her, rip- 
_ ping up the deck as it fell and leaving her 
--amere wallowing hulk. 

Mountains of water swept over the Wolf. 
The first great wave had washed Boardman 
and the seamen into the scuppers where 
they were fighting for their lives, grabbing 
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He strode across the cabin and from > 


PIAL. 


at loose ends OF rigging and débris. An 
Strong clawed his. way to the poop, t 


light of a long, quivering ‘lightning ‘fash oe 
he saw, right under the lee of the Wolf, the 
spouting white fountains of foam that tell 
the story of rocks! | 

- The Sea Wolf was doomed. ‘The end was 
a matter of seconds. 

- Strong plunged back to the cabin. 
“We're on Hogback reef,” he shouted. 
Better die in the sea than in this trap.” 

Rose, pale but calm, let Strong support 
her to the companionway. But before they 
could escape, the Wolf struck, throwing 
them to the floor. There was a horrible 
crashing and grinding of timbers. The ves- 
sel careened far over, rolling Strong and 
Rose across the cabin. ‘The ship lifted, fell 
back, surged forward stern first and struck 
again, smashing down squarely on the 
knifelike edge of the reef—and broke in 
two, the whole forward section sliding back 
into deep water and going down, carrying 
Boardman and his men with it. The after 
section, a mere fragment of wreck, was car- 
ried over into the broken water inside the 
reef. Broken deck beams barred both com- 
panionways. Rose and Strong were pris- 
oners. The forward end of the cabin tilted 
downward, and as the flooring burst upward 
a great rush of water poured in, half filling 
the place. 

‘Strong flung himself frantically at the 
clutter of timbers. But immediately there 
was a second and greater inrush of water as 
the severed hulk sank deeper in the sea. 
Strong, realizing the utter futility of his 
efforts, abandoned them and throwing his 
arms around Rose’s waist, helped her to 
stand erect on the steeply slanting floor. 
The water was at their feet. 

“It is the end, is it not?” she ee him, 
tremulously but dry eyed. 

‘Solemnly the man bowed his head in 
answer. 

*“ Do not blame yourself too much, Cap- 
tain Strong,” she said, “I think you have 
been, after all, just a man.” 


XI 


Drivinc on_ before the hurricane the — ‘@ 
waterlogged wreck remnant at this instant ‘ 


Bo Best: 


; The oe eae in 
Gn es bac opening. And 


& chrdtich, ‘that opening, Strong, his arms 


thrown about the girl, struggled just before 
the hulk, now all awash, went down. 

Powerful swimmer he was, and the girl 
was no helpless child nor panicky coward, 
- but struck out bravely in her own behalf. It 
was the instinct to fight for life to the last 
gasp that made them struggle on and on. 
Then there came sweeping down a giant 
wave something blacker than the blackness 
of the sea. Frantically Strong made for it, 
guiding the girl and holding fast to her. 
It was the forward hatch of the Sea Wolf. 

Strong fastened upon the drifting timber 
a grip like the grip of death. 

“When it settles—in the trough—climb 
on!” he gasped. And Rose, obedient and 
_agile, seized the one still moment when they 
and the little floating platform were sunk 
in the valley between the waves, to draw 
herself upon it. She reached her hands to 
Strong. ‘‘ You, too,” she cried. 
~ “No. It won’t float us both,” he man- 
‘aged to answer. “T’ll stand by.”” 

“ Vow’re throwing yourself away—for 
me,’ Rose cried in an agony of distress. 
“ Don’t—in Heaven’s name, don’t! I want 
to share my chance of life with you!” 

“ Little enough—God knows—after what 
—I did. But I’ll stand by—while I can.” 

And so through the night. Again and 
again Rose pleaded with him to share the 
aid of the hatch, to which she clung—while 
the man, holding to the rag of tarpaulin 
covering as best he could, swam by its side. 

Three times his hold was broken. And 
each time, by fortune or by sheer desperate 
effort, he regained the tiny support of the 
float. But the last time left him at the end 
of his strength. He was breathless, ex- 
hausted. Rose saw his distress. Franti- 
cally, at hazard of her own life, she strove 
to drag him upon the hatch. But he thrust 
her back; then deliberately cast loose his 
hold, and let himself go. He had.done his 
: He could do no more. 

ee But ¢ ash he threw up his hands in mute 
; a (The 


He struggled for ay 
footing, gained it at the end of the next — 
wave’s thrust, seized the hatch just in time. a 
to catch Rose, who had succumbed at last — 


~ good- a Ae fees Sind bottom. A wave 
e e lifted him and hurled him onward, close be- 
side the hatch. He felt bottom again, oe 

time in shoaler water. 


to the terrors and exhaustion of the night 


and fainted, just as she rolled off the raft 
into the sea. He gathered her in his arms, 


fought his way on and on—and he | 
with the last remaining fragment of the : 


strength he had borrowed from Resperation, | 
he staggered up a wave-swept beach and 
fell, beside his senseless burden, safe be- - 
yond the fingers of the murderous Sa 

And far out, where the water mountains 


. ‘ 
ied 


shattered (hemeelvce against the pane) Me : 


line of rocks, all that was left of Bill Hin a 


man, battered to death in the first minute 
after the Sea Wolf struck, was hurled back > 
and forth by the breakers—still maintaining — 
a grotesque leadership as the corpses of his — 


three followers trailed along in ghastly pros 


cession, in his wake. . . 

In the east the faintest radiance timed 
the sky. Above, the tattered camp follow- 
ers of the hurricane were flying. Seaward | 


the long gray ground swell, aftermath of 


the elemental horror of the night before, 
swung inshore—and the jagged 
spouted foam. Rose Granger, sitting on. 


the sands, her chin within her hand, looked - 
at the worn, stern face of Captain Strong, © 


sunk in the sleep of utter exhaustion. 
_ “ He has seen his ghost light,” she mur- 
mured. 


demption.”’ 


x 


reefs 


“Out of the bad wild days his— : 
specter _ has brought to es ve 


Strong stirred uneasily. His eyes opened. a 
He stared at Rose uncomprehendinely, then 


leaped to his feet and looked about him— 


at the sea, at her face, gently, as one in awe. © 


For a moment they gazed into each other’s 


eyes. Then Rose, shaking her head as 


though to arouse herself to the atieiats ex a 


tended her hand to him. 


“Come,” she said, ‘‘ Life lies ahead. hate 


Ya ae 


And side by side they made their way 
down the long reach of sands toward the | 


far distant tiny village on whose houses and | 


single spire the first light of day was i 


end.) | ne 


Aathor | 
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WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED 
OU marry Nan Harvess and half of that herd is yours,” old Scrub Hazen promises Saul 


Meakin. 


Nan is Hazen’s ward, and the old rancher wants to shift his responsibilities to 


younger shoulders. Realizing that Nan is a romantic girl, Hazen plans a rodeo, the winner 


of most. points to gain the girl’s hand; immediately he talks it over with Meakin, and chooses only 
exhibitions of skill for which the younger man is noted. It is a pretty frame-up, and quite agree- 
able all round until Cal Triggers, a gun-fanner and killer, unexpectedly enters the town in search 
of a wife. 
Triggers is more a bad man through reputation than fact; it is true that he has several killings 
to his credit, but in each case he has justified the act, and has been acquitted by juries. His tre- 
mendous physical prowess and uncanny speed of trigger deserves respect—and arouses fear when he 
enters the saloon. The bartender, his only friend, and the only one present with courage enough 
to face him, takes him into a back room where he tries to get Cal Triggers to leave town because 


~ of Hazen’s ridiculous contest. 


Meanwhile Triggers has seen Nan, and decides to stay. If there is 
to be a rodeo with so priceless a prize, he will see Hazen and enter the lists. 
men in the barroom are waiting to start a fight, he reénters calmly, rolls a cigarette, then turns to — 


Realizing that the 


them with: “I’m looking for a gent named Scrub Hazen.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
TRIGGERS HORSES IN. 


MMEDIATELY the significance of the 
remark was apparent to the entire 
crowd. Cal Triggers, they realized, had 
heard of the contest for the hand of Ha- 
_zen’s foster daughter, and he intended im- 
mediately to announce his desire. to com- 
pete. The trap must be laid for him with- 
out further delay, and the men, instead of 
glancing at Hazen, turned furtively toward 
~ Saul Meakin and the sheriff. 
_ Cal_recognized the neat outfit of the 
man whora he had seen talking with the 
golden-haired girl in the buggy. He also 
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recognized the man behind him—a tall, cor- 
pulent, white-haired official with a rusty 
star. Scrub Hazen meanwhile did not think 


it a diplomatic move to answer to his name. 


He edged himself behind the crowd and 
held his breath. 

The sheriff, realizing that Scrub did not 
choose to sit in on the game, played a card 
of his own. 

“You ask for Mr. Scrub Hazen, stran- 
ger?” he said carefully. : 

“Yes, Mr. Sheriff. But seeing I did not 


make myself clear, Ill say that I’m not 


looking for a man with a star, but for Scrub 
Hazen.” 


The sheriff coughed politely and ples a 


a eh 


ols “never oe that. 
© What has this bird done, Mr. Stranger, 


that you come horsin’ into my county like » 


a United States marshal axing for to see 
shim?’ ” 

“T’ll tell you. I want to sign up as one 
of the contestants in the rodeo that’ s being 
pulled off in this town.” 

This complete confirmation of the sher- 
-iff’s worst fears tied his tongue for a mo- 


ment, and the man at his right hand knew — 


that it was his turn to play a ‘card. 
Saul Meakin came to the point without 
hedging. 

“© list of the contestants is tacked up 
there over the free lunch counter, Mr. 
Stranger, and every man who wants to get 
in on the game can sign his name. 
don’t figure you'll be signing yours.”’ 

The crowd immediately widened, surg- 
ing backward so that the sheriff, Saul 
Meakin and Cal Triggers found themselves 
together in a large ring of sawdust-covered 
floor. 


Triggers paused a moment, smiling at - 


the sudden melting of the crowd. Then he 
looked into Meakin’s face.  _ 

“ Why not?” he asked coolly. 

“ Because the girl who’s giving her hand 


to the winner of this rodeo is particular - 
It’s. 


about the sort of men who participate. 
not open to any half-breed on this or the 
other side of the Rio Grande who—” 


Cal interrupted the sentence by whip- — 


ping out his gun, but he did not level it at 
Saul Meakin. One look at Meakin’s mouth 
—a handsome but womanish mouth—con- 
vinced Cal that this man was not brave 


enough to stand up before him and insult — 


him to his face. 
Cal furthermore had been warned of a 


frame-up, and he knew from experience 


that the man who provokes a fight in a 


7 _frame-up is only a decoy. The real danger | 


was behind Cal’s back. Instead of leveling 
his gun at the decoy he whirled about. 

Sheriff — Pickering, whose hand had 
- to seek own holster, found himself 


cas y ir, outcome. 
I: ask—natural like, : 


a L. 


I want to say something. 


_ right. 


ward. the poling and let the oes of the : hes 
bs fight fall entirely on ! Meakin. & ee 
- Saul Meakin had not bargained for this ee 
He had entered the frame-up Re 
with the understanding that he was to use 
- only his tongue, and now that his backer « _ 


oe oe 


was standing with upraised arms Saul felt — » 


a quiver in his stomach which for a Neer 
- tion of a second unnerved him. pete 
When he collected himself he drew his ee 


gun. That little second of delay was his 


undoing. Cal Triggers turned and caught ce 


him on the jaw with a crashing left, and : . 
Meakin’s gun fell clattering to the floor. Noes 
His need weakened and he crumpled in 


a heap on the sawdust. 


Having rid himself of these two princi- o a 
- pal adversaries, Cal sprang backward to the — : 


bar so that he could face what remained — | 
of the crowd. In the moment of scuffling 
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the saloon was practically emptied. A few 


men—the slower ones—afraid of turning 


their backs on the gunfighter, remained ae 
if caught in their tracks near the door to 


the street and the big entrance to the dance 


hall. 


inner office. 
The whole tension of the situation was 


broken by Jo himself walking out with a 


bucket and sponge and leaning down by © - 
_ the prostrate form of Saul Meakin. ee 
Triggers did not immediately replace his = o 


gun in its holster. 
Facing the sheriff, he said: 


. ete 


A few others had backed to the wall So : 
and to the little door which led into Jes, oe 


But © 


then, Mr. Pickering, between you and me, © ie 


iff, I don’t figure I ought to break you in 
front of your citizens. 


plant another fight on me?” 


The sheriff had been in many nerve-— 
racking situations during his career, but he © 
was not quite brave or experienced enough | 
to stand unflinching before such a ques- 


tion. A quiver came over his lips which 


was almost like a whimper. a. 
“ You ain’t goin’ to plug me right in the - 
belly while I’m standing up defenseless be- . 


fore you, are you, Triggers?” he asked. 
“Why not?” Cal rejoined. 


It wouldn’t look 
But is there any honest-to-God rea-. 
son, Mr. Pickering, why I shouldn’t plug — 

you right now before I give you a chance toe 


You being a sher- 


Agee 


(<5 Why | 


least as a momentary one. 


 shouldn’t I send you crawling into that” 
- sawdust—down into the bottom of hell? 


Is there any good reason?” 


“Vm thinkin’ you won’t do that, Trig- 


-gers—not you. From what I hear tell of 
you, youre a brave man. You wouldn’t 
stick a man up like this in front of you, 
plague him, and then drop him cold with- 
out giving him a chanst.” 
“II give you a chance. 
gun.” j 
The sheriff loosened the tension of his 
jupraised arms, kept his eye on Cal’s hand, 
and then changed his mind. 
» “TZ ain’t lookin’ for to fight you, Cal,” he 
_ pleaded. 
ee } Triggers took this as a surrender—at 
He replaced 
his gun, and allowed Pickering to drop: his 
fat hands. 


Take out your 
, rail and the bar. 


vee paige abe you re eciipeers the ee iu 
“In plain terms, Pickering, Pm the pe 4 
that’s goimg to do the guaranteeing—not — 
you. And what I’m going to guarantee Ill 
say here before all of you—and you too.” 
He looked down at Saul Meakin, who, with 
the assistance of Jo, had picked himself ~ 
partly up: so that he was sitting against the 


“Tm going to guarantee that as long as 


Tm in this town Vl not pick a fight with 


anybody. I’m not going to draw on any- 


body. DV’ve come to town as a man of 
peace. But if I smell another trap like this 


one, Sheriff Pickering, I won’t hesitate— 
the next time—to drop you. You get 
that?” 


'  “¥ get that, Cal, and I consider it a fair 


: a “When you say ro aren’t looking for arrangement, ” Pickering rejoined. -“ And 


a fight, sheriff, you're a ornery, shag- 
gutted liar!” 
_ “ Now, look here, Cal,” Pickering whined 
: softly, “ you vourselt should ought to un- 
derstand the situation I find myself at. Be 
lieve me first that I ain’t looking for a fight. 
I never looks for fights. But when you 
come into town ane one here gets it into 
their head that you’re a gunman comin’ 
for to shoot the place up. 

_ “They look to me as sheriff as the one 
responsible for you and your doings. Now 
I admit I was ready to pick you up on any 
quarrel—but now that I think of it this 
here Saul Meakin, who’s gettin’ his face 
: mopped, acted ungentlemanlike. He took 


it kind of personal when you said you want-_ 


ed to try out for this gal. And he said 
things which he hadn’t ought to say. 
_ “You give him what he deserved, and 
- Y’m thinkin’ he won’t talk to you again 
without he considers hard first. In fact, 
if you’ll let me say so, Cal, I'll guarantee 
that he won’t start no more fights. It was 
his fault then, and I don’t blame you for 
eae what you done.” 

“What you say, ria doesn’t con- 
vince me that you’re going to guarantee 
anything.» I know damned well that the 
first chance you get you’re going to get me 
—and like as not you'll do it in your yel- 
low, white-livered way: you'll wait till some 


you too—aye, Saul?” He turned to Mea- 
kin. “The gent says he’s not going to 
fight nobody, and he ain’t lookin’ for to 
draw on anybody. And he’s come like a 
man of peace. So that means you stay - 
outen a fight with him. You get that?” 
Meakin pulled himself up, wiped his 
mouth, and stood leaning uncertainly on 
the bar. : 
““T’m not looking for a fight, shevitt ” he 
mumbled doggedly. . 
“A drink on the house now, gents,” Jo 
called out loudly. ‘ And we’re all set.” 
The crowd in the doorway shambled in, 
and the few men who had witnessed the 
last stages of the argument followed the 
sheriff and Cal Triggers to the bar. “ 
Saul Meakin’s head, which had been 
whirling in a dizzy stupidity, cleared with 
the first drink of whisky. But he felt that 
he was a different man. Just ashort while 
before he had occupied a position some- 
thing like that of the leading man of a “ 
play.’ He felt that he was to be the town’s j 
hero. But now even before he had a single 
chance to show his prowess he realized that 
some one had beaten him. a 
He was no longer the invincible wooer, — 4 
the heroic contender for the hand of a 
beautiful girl. He had been knocked down, | 
practically counted out, and when his brain — 
was clear he found himsel shore: at th 


shorn him of his gion 


panes Pes of ree man on he Sher side 
of Sheriff Pickering—the man who had 


- throbbing, and he could not see any too 
clearly. He was wise enough to keep his 


feelings to himself—and merely watch Cal 


_ Triggers out of the corner of his eyes, 
measuring his height, noting the big up- 
_ turned jaw as the gunfighter tossed off his 
drink, studying the huge breadth of shoul- 
ders hidden. under the beaded Hopi vest 
and black shirt. 

“T must bide my time,” Meakin said, 
setting his teeth. 

With this resolution firmly impressed 
upon his mind, he watched Cal throw his 
little glass back on the bar, turn around, 
walk through the wide lane which opened 
up for him in the crowd, and step up to 
_ the free lunch counter. Here he took the 
little stub of a pencil which was tied to 
a nail just below the list of rodeo entries. 

It was thus that Saul Meakin, still with 
jaw set and lips tightened into something 


almost like a grin, saw Triggers sign his 


name at the bottom of the list declaring 
himself a contestant for the hand of Nan 
Harvess. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
NAN PICKS A LOSER. 


HE little Western town which had de- 
T cided to play a game awoke now to 
the fact that the pretense had become 
 reality—the play had become life. In the 
depths of the heart of every rugged, rough- 
necked, blasphemous cowboy in Red Town 
there was awakened a dormant spark of 
chivalry which was the spirit of Scrub Ha- 
zen’s framed-up “ tournyment.” It was a 
chivalrous thrill age old in story and song: 


the word was passed about from mouth to 


> mouth, from stockman to mucker, to gam- 
agi toc chowcart driver, to cowboy, that a 
itiful girl was in distress. 


His head was still - 


the sake i ee girl the entrants s to 


| ever practiced fanning a gun or running a 
herd signed up in the vain hope that he mee 
might be the hero. ee 
Older ranchers, who in their days ads | 
toted guns and raked “ high rollin’ horses,” 


or driven coaches from Red Town to the 


mountain mines, decided to go in and risk 
their leather necks in one last fling at the | 


dangers of a rodeo. 


The excitement grew, and men began toh: : 
argue again about the chances of Meakin, ee 
who had always been invincible, coming OME 
by some stroke of luck as the winner. If 


this happened his name would most surely ioe 


travel throughout the prairies as an epic | 

He would be as great as the fabled _ 
warriors of the Hopi tribes, whose exploits __ 
were woven in baskets and painted on pot- 


hero. 


tery. The fever of betting again began to 
grip the town until the more enthusiastic 


* began to argue themselves into the belief 


that Saul Meakin, the crafty as well as the 
mighty, would find a way to win. 


But some of the older ones and the wiser | 
ones thought over the matter with the so- 


bering truth of pessimism. The gunfighter — oa 


could outride Saul Meakin on any horse, ae : 
and outfight him with any gun known: to ste 


the citizens of Red Town. 


No man had ever yet stood up against his 7 
His fame was far 
spread as a bronc-buster in the rodeos of | 
And even that 
very morning he had covered Sheriff Pick- _ 
ering when the latter drew behind his back. 
Above all else, the citizens reminded each 


fist or against his draw. 


New Mexico and Arizona. 


other, he had floored Saul Meakin with a 


simple crack on the jaw at the same time 


that he was sticking up the sheriff. 


The situation was hopeless in the minds 
of the wiser ones; and the women—who 


had not worked themselves up with the fer- 


vor of betting—clamored that the rodeo 


should be prevented. Nan Harvess was a 
young girl, they pointed out. 
nothing of the seriousness of the fact. 


She knew 
She 
was being led like a lamb to the slaughter, 
and if nothing else could be done—if the — 


gunfighter could not be prevented from en- _ 


tering the contest, at least the contest itself _ 


could be prevented. 


Sheriff Pickering was led to see the sane- 
Scrub Hazen, the — 


ness of this attitude. 


rations for the rodeo, 
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girls suardian, was, anally convinced that 


it was the only thing to do. And finally 
Saul Meakin himself, who had no desire to 
meet the gunfighter in any kind of argu- 
- ment—except, of course, the soul-satisfying 

argument of lead—admitted that the girl 

should call the game and all bets off. 

_. Accordingly the sheriff, Scrub and Mea- 
_ kin decided to approach the girl, explain 

_ to her how everything had turned out, and 
advise her that the best thing she could do 
now was to announce that she had changed 
cher mind. 
-. They met Nan itt the sheriff’s office, and 
i ‘hie. most of the townsfolk had congre- 
gated at the northern end of the town at 
Cow McGintry’s corral to watch the prepa- 
Nan and the three 
- men held their conference. 
_ Scrub Hazen approached the subject in 
a ED somatic way by showing the girl the 
list of contestants. Nan took the little 
Failed cane: on which had been scrawled 


a number of scarcely legible names, some 


es written in a light girlish hand, others. drawn 
so blackly that the paper was torn—and 


the whole smirched with sheepdip, grease 


and dirty thumbprints. 

“Now, that’s the list of your knights!” 
— Serub: said with a significant sneer on the 
ee word. “ Knights! Baw! It’s a bunch 
- of sousing cowdogs—that’s what it is!” 
_. The girl ran her eye down the list, mak- 
ing out certain names and flushing—partly 
in pride, partly in astonishment at being 


linked in her romance with certain of the 


men; but in most part with an excitement 
which had constantly increased as the hour 
of the rodeo approached. | 
She noted the name of Tom Caborca, of 
_ Jack One-Horn, a handsome young chief, 
and at these she blushed angrily. Below 
she saw the name of an old stagecoach 
- driver, which brought a merry laugh. Then 
she saw the signature of Saul Meakin, 
a new wave of color going over her face. 
_ About midway down the list she came to the 
- name, written in a big heavy scrawl: 


he CAL TRIGGERS, TEXAS 


The men saw the word on her lips, and 
as she mouthed it they saw the blood fade 
from her cheeks. 


: fighter?” s ce se partes Laban 
Nese Scrub rejoined. “ “And it’s about 
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that we came to talk to you. » 


“ Did he put his name down in time?” | ; 


she asked. ‘You gave them an hour—as. 
I remember.” | 
“Sure he put.it down in time. That’s 
the trouble. He put it down, and he gets 
in on the game without any comeback from 
us. There’s no reason in the world for our 


_ keeping him out.” 


“I put up a reason to him,” Saul Mea- 
kin said. “I said that no halé bseed on 
this or the other side of the Rio Grande 
was going to insult you by thinking he was 
good enough for you.” 

“That’s the trouble,” Scrub said. “TI 
made the proposition so general—that I 
got us into a big mess. I’d orter made it 


plain that we didn’t want everybody. In- 


stead I made it include any man that came 
from the four corners of the earth.” 

“ That’s the way to put it,” the girl said 
enthusiastically. ‘It would not have been 
a real contest otherwise. We put no limits, 
and the right man should win.” 

The sheriff and Scrub looked up at Saul 
Meakin, who took this as a very definite 
compliment. 


‘We been figurin’, ma’am, that perhaps : 


the right man won’t win,” the sheriff ex- 
plained carefully. “What if you got 
shoved off on a hellbender like this bird 
from Texas?” 

“Ts there a chance of his winning?” the 
girl asked, failing this time to keep the 
tremor of excitement—or perhaps of fear— 
out of her voice. 

‘“ There’s a hell of a big chanst, if you’ll 
excuse my language, ma’am!” the sheriff 
cried. 

Nan turned to Saul Meakin. 


“You said that you wanted a chance to — : 


win me—and to win me by fighting and by 
showing what was in you. Why have you 


come here now with Daddy Hazen and the _ q 


sheriff? Do you want us to keep this man 


out—this man whom ye call a gun # 


fighter?” 


Saul cleared his throat. as if to. make a 
speech, but then found he had nothing very _ 
important to say. Finally he got started. — 


a “ If it’s not in this con- 
ee eee nae fight him some other way. He 


took me by surprise back there in Jo’s 


Jackdog and slugged me. 

“Ym going to repay that if I never 
repay another blow in my life. But I’m 
not so crazy mad with revenge that I’d 
want this contest to go on, even if it does 
give me a chance for a comeback. I’m 
thinking of you now. And I’m of the hon- 
est opinion that if I should lose—if there 
should be a slip-up—say one of the buck- 
ers caught me by forestriking and laid me 
out so that I couldn’t go on playing— 
there’s a big chance that this sunnetiee 
would win you. 

“YTt’s the opinion of all three of us—of 
Fsen and the sheriff here—that it’s better 
to call the whole game off—rather than to 
give him a chance to claim you. If a man 
like that, who’s a killer in every cell of his 
body—if he gets a claim on a woman, it’s 


good night. He’d fight the whole ord for 
her.”’ 

“ Would atl the girl asked point- 
edly. 


“ Why, yes, of course,”’ Saul stammered. 

“ Would you fight hint mean in a fair 
fight?” 

“Of course I would fight him!” 

“Then why do you want this rodeo 
stopped?” 

Scrub Hazen broke in with a rasping, 
truculent voice: ‘“ You don’t mean to say 
you're going to stick to it, gal?” 

ce I do! Died 

The three men were speechless. 
one stammered for words. 

The girl alone was cool enough to go on: 
“T told you, Daddy Hazen, that no matter 
what happened I would not take back my 
word, and I’m not going to now. If Saul 
Meakin wants to win me, this 1 is his biggest 
chance.” 

_ The sheriff, Baie the calmest of the three 
_ men, was the first to reply. 
eee Miss Nan,” he said deliberately, “ bein’ 
a a old friend of the family, I want 
We went into 


Each 


aia a bit uh advice. 


of this ‘Cal. Ttingets ad Tm 


word you’d stick to it. 


pea no doth ‘of Saul Meakin winnin’, be 
we thought as how it would be a romantic — 


sort of a show to have the whole town con- 


tendin’ for your hand—just in fun, of 
course. 

“But you yourself made it a serious — 
affair by saying that once you give your | 
Well, even then — 
we thought as how it was all fod Saul — 
Meakin will win,’ we said, ‘so on with the 


sport! They ain’t nothin’ serious about it,’ 


we all said. And now comes a gunfighter 
to town, and you, still wanting to stick to 
your sore) are offerin’ yourself to. hina, sO. 
to speak, hands down.” 

‘Has Saul no chance of winning, shen 
the girl asked, her eyes widening in sur-— 
prise. 

Scrub and the sheriff bevitned and aed 
for a moment until Saul himself came to me 
defense of his own honor. 


‘Of course I have!”’ he eee out ane ae A 


grily. 


te, but— 
girl cried. ‘I am putting all my trust in- 
him. Now is not the time to call hee 
rodeo off. If Saul gives up even without — 
trying—I will not accept him.” 

“Have the rodeo, then, damn it!” Sauk 
cried impetuously. “ And if I lose you, 


and you find yourself claimed by this gun- . 
The whole town will 


fighter—very well! 
know that it is of your own choosing.” 


“T will not give myself to the oun- | ‘ 
cE vga ; 


fighter,” the girl said coolly. 
you to win!” 
Scrub, who was the only one that bnew 


the girl well enough, saw that further ar- — 


gument was useless. 

“Let her have her own way!” he cried 
despairingly. 

“Then you're not taking our een 
ma’am?” the sheriff asked with an ill- — 
concealed touch of exasperation. 


‘The rodeo will be held,” was the girl’s . 


ee a 


“ If he has a chance, he will win!” the 


tee 


‘“‘ Yes, he has, ma’am,”’ the sheriff admit- ie 


answer. Ces SS 


) 


“ But if Saul Meakin loses—” ~~ 
“He won’t lose.” 


Sheriff Pickering threw up his hands a oN 


despair. 
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“Well, I'll be damned!” was all he could _ 
say. And his tone showed irritation. 


feared awaited her. 
__ this as some one who is awakened by a se- 
ries of terrific blows. 


CHAPTER IX, 
© BITE "IM, COWBOY!” 


* Ee HARVESS awoke from her 

} dream. She had clung tenaciously 
to the hope that Saul Meakin would 
save her from the fate which all Red Town 
But she awoke from 


This was the series 


of events in which Saul Meakin—her 


- champion—went down to humiliating de- 


feat. From the very first contest that 


afternoon it was a foregone conclusion that 


Ps 


Nan Harvess—if she kept her word—was 


an . | 

Up until the climax of the rodeo— 
the stagecoach race—the events whirled 
through the girl’s mind as if in a single 
flash. Before she realized that any time 
had elapsed she knew that Meakin had 
fought futilely against a greater man. And 
the big, sinister figure of this greater man— 


‘mounted on his vicious-looking, snub-nosed. 


outlaw—rode through the scenes of that 
afternoon like a specter in a bad dream. 


He galloped in among whirling herds of 


“steers with a madcap recklessness that 


shocked the crowd and blanched. the girl’s, 
face with fear. 
- torious buckers till they were raw, and 
stuck to them even when they rolled on 
the ground. And he threw himself pell- 


He raked the sides of no- 


mell upon the horns of a Texas bull, turn- 
ing a somersault that all but broke the neck 


of both man and beast. 


Cal Triggers was the greater man. 


That was all she could bring herself to 
think during that dreadful afternoon of 
churning dust, of shouting men, of hum- 
ming, twisting lass-ropes and _ charging 
steers. One thing beat into her mind. con- 
sistently: Cal Triggers was winning her 


_ from the man she had prayed would win. 


But just before the final event, Nan— 
as well as every man and woman of the vast 
throng of spectators—clutched at one last 
straw of hope: the stagecoach race. 

“ Saul Meakin will win this!” she cried. 


ee soe dae, ‘Scrub Ta. 


with his yelling, as well as with the excite- 


ment of the preliminary contests. His face 


was streaked with sweat and dirt, and his 
voice weak and hoarse. 

“ There’s no chance now, col ” he said. 
“The end has come. That there hell- 
bender has showed he can handle a coach 
and six broncs better’n any man in this 
here State. What I advise you to do is to 
let me announce that we’ve decided to 
change the reward to a silver-studded hand- 
tooled saddle and a purse with a thousand 
bucks.” 

The girl turned upon him abruptly and 
said: ‘‘ Saul Meakin will win!” 


Sheriff Pickering, who with the two other 
judges occupied the box next to Scrub Ha-. 


zen’s, stepped out into the corral and bared 
his white hair preparatory to making a 
speech. The dust of the maverick races 
and the trick riding had cleared away, leav- 
ing a scene of striking varieties and colors. 
Behind the sheriff were row upon row of 
cowherders, sheepmen, saloon men, ranch 
girls, Mexicans; some squatted on the 
ground, others perched like lines of buz- 
zards and kites along the cattle-proof fence; 
and above them, ranchers sitting in buck- 


boards, long strings of them; and behind 
them, other strings standing, and still oth- - 
ers seated on the edge of the shacks which 


bordered the corral. 

On the sheriff’s right were the bull pens, 
where the longhorns that had served that 
afternoon in the steer-roping and hog-tying 
and lass-throwing contests were corraled. 
Near them were the Hopis, Choctaws and 


_ Kickapoos, who had wandered into town to 
sell beads and pottery and trade horses 
during the round-up. On the sheriff’s left. 


was a picket line of the show-buckers,. out- 
laws and mustangs, and near them the 
bronc-twirlers who had entered the con- 
test. 


of fine mist even when COE 


zen, sto 
beside her in their box which. had been — 
erected for them out of two-by-fours next 
to the judges’ stand. Scrub was exhausted — 


As, a background to this entire seen a 
the great herd in Scrub Hazen’s stockyards 
oe up. its constant mooing, rumbling, — E- 


“ growling,” churning up its endless curtain. 3 
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as was also made known to you, was to 
eliminate such as was not fit. The three 
_ judges, which includes myself, has come to 
their decision regarding the three men 
which it is our opinion should ought to 
contend in the final event of this rodeo—the 
- big chariot race. 

-“ Only, instead of chariots we’re goin’ to 
have stagecoaches, which in my mint is 
better than chariots anyhow, bein’ as they 
capsize easier; and what we been after in 
this here rodeo is excitement!”” The crowd 
greeted this introduction vociferously and 
quieted again on the sheriff’s signal. “ The 
coaches is going to be the regular leather, 
thorough-braced Concord coaches —and it 
is needless to say vou’ll have the pleasure 
of seeing once again the ole six-line stringers 
of the days gone by! © 

“The three contestants will pick their 
own passengers, which will ack as ballast. 
But be it understood here and now, gents 
and ladies, that the ballast ain’t goin’ to 
ack like lashers or stringers. The only 

stringers as will ride in these coaches is 
the contestant hisself. And likewise the 
only bird who will do any lashing is the 
contestant hisself. Which in plain terms, 
folks, is this: the stage driver in this here 
contest is going to handle reins, brake and 
_— lash hisself, and not take no help from no- 
ibody—exceptin’ of course the hosses. 
“Now that brings me to the point con- 
cernin’ these here hosses. Folks, we’re 
going to have eighteen range-fed, wild fuzz- 
tails, which will make three teams to each 
driver. Six hosses toa coach. ‘These here 
fuzz-tails, gents, are wild as any bronc 
which has been rid this afternoon. The 
three contestants will each take six hosses— 
_ drawin’ for them by lot and harness them 
_ hisself—and then the shot of a gun, and— 
_ ping! the race begins. 
“Now, wait a minute, gents, afore you 
interrupt! ”’ the sheriff went on. ‘I’m ap- 
ted by the judges for to announce just 
is here race is to be. Well, it’s to 
course ce gece thar in front 


: ise box where the judges are settin’ ab 
is It’s to pass through this here corral, round aie 


the dipping vat at the west end, enter the 3 
main street of the town, through the town ey 
to the east, and around the Jackdog Saloon 
parlors back inte. the corral agin. That > 
being one mile, it ‘Il be one lap in a five- 
lap race. The winner of this contest is to 
get the hand of Scrub Hazen’s gal, which 
is the greatest honor that can be bestowed 
by this here community exceptin’ the star 
of the sheriff which was bestowed on me two oo 
years ago!” pee 
A slight cheer arose when preening’ ee 
called a man from the group of contestants __ 
who were standing by the picket line of 
horses. The first of the three entrants in 
the final contest caused somewhat of a sur- 
prise among the spectators, but not a great 
deal of enthusiasm. In fact, Sheriff Picker- 
ing, realizing that the reception given this 
first contender savored more of a jeer than 
an ovation, found it necessary to make an 
explanatory introduction. oo 
The man who shuffled out to the center. 
of the corral was the stock superintendent 
of Scrub Hazen’s outfit, Tom Caborca. He 
was an undersized, crooked little man with — 


ate 


a long nose which curved out of a mop of 


jet-black shreddy hair. Copper - riveted 
overalls, tremendous Napatan boots of a 
new and brilliant yellow, hands that were 
long and almost as black as a Mexican’s 


on the backs and light brown in the palms, 


did not make a very pleasant-looking can-. 
didate for the position of Nan sees ee 
bridegroom. pe 

Sheriff Pickering introduced him. 

“Now, then, ladies and gents! They’s 
been some question among the judges as to 
whether we should orter give this here Mr. 
Caborca a chanst to ride in the finals or 
not. But bein’ as how he was the only one 
in the steer-throwin’ contest that did not 
disqualify hisself by hoolihanning, we give 
him a point or two extra there. The other 
two gents both hoolihanned and liked to — 
have broken their backs when they somer- a 
saulted over the cow—not to mention. the” 
poor cow herself! dee 

“Then you will remember, gents, that 
this here Mr. Caborca did some good las-. 
so-rope work, throwin’ his catches far and — 


“dean,” did some purty fancy spinning, and 
_ proved hisself as sticky a hoss-gentler as 
- any in this here afternoon’s performance. 
| i Gentlemen, ladies, Indians and sheepmen, I 
present to you Mr. Caborca!” 

Again an ovation of cheers mingled with 
boos and catcalls swelled up in response to 
_ the sheriff’s words. Pickering considered it 
: ees to counterbalance the presenta- 


tion of Caborca by immediately introducing 


the man for whom the whole town had 
whet during the entire afternoon. ‘The 
next entrant, ladies and gents, is a bird you 
all know aad like. He’s ade the best bit 
of showbuckin’ we ever seen in these parts 
-—not to mention the way he saddled and 
rode that eleven hundred pounds of jerked 
beef we call Flying Bull!” 
The spectators, knowing that Saul Mea- 
ae whom they still pinned their hopes 
as the savior of the girl—was about to be 
introduced, slowly swelled their voices. to 
a cheer, and as Meakin came out every 
man got to his feet. The cheers grew to 
tan shout, sombreros and lop-brimmed hats 
were tossed in the air, and for a long mo- 


_ ment of pandemonium ‘Sheriff Pickering was 


unable to go on. 
Finally his upraised hand quieted the 
crowd. “ This here gent, folks, has fought 
like hell all day long, hub wane, oF ENCLuE 
the events he got beat, and for good rea- 
sons. Bein’ as how he didn’t have a good 
_ hazer during the steer-throwin’, and bein’ 
as how his hoss wasn’t old-manned prop- 
_ erly before he mounted him, and the pick- 
up men was scared outen the way because 
of the hell his man-killin’ brone tried to 
_ Yaise, and bein’ as how——” 
_ The sheriff got no further, for the crowd, 
eager to receive Saul Meakin as their 
_ champion, thundered back their approval of 
him. Luck had been against him, as the 
sheriff said. They would all believe it, and 
now hope fervently that in this final event 
he would come into his just deserts. The 
sheriff cried out at the top of his lungs: 
* 1’m introducin’ to you Mr. Saul Meakin!” 
But no one could hear him. 
When the third and last of the contend- 
ers was brought forth the deafening ap- 
plause dwindled into a terrific silence, as if 
» some one had hushed the babble of a car- 
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oe was te. ge ee "ated. i 


gers, as he swaggered out into the center of 
the corral, kicking up the dust, sticking his 
hands in bs belt, spreading his legs, and 
looking around at the mob--his enemies— 
with a mocking smile. Be 

‘This here bird is Cal Triggers,” Sheriff 
Pickering said, assuming a tone at once 
suave and condescending. ‘‘ He’s done 
some pretty rough work, and the other two 
judges aside from me says as ‘how he’s won 
a place in the. finals. Cal Triggers is his 
name, and mebbe most of you ladies and 
gents has heard of him before. I thank 
you!” 

Immediately the eighteen bronchos which 
were to be used in this, the most dangerous, 
event of the rodeo were driven out of a 
corral at the eastern end of the lot, and 
while the stable mozos lined them Sheriff 
Pickering held out his sombrero and turned 
to the three drivers. 

‘“They’s five black hosses and thirteen 
pintos. In my hat I have thirteen hearts, 
ace-low to king, and I have likewise five 
spades, nine to king. You three gents will __ 
each draw six cards from my hat, and you 
will pick out your hosses according to the 
cards you draw. Spades represent black 
hosses; hearts, pintos; and queens represent 
mares. 3 
‘“ Further and more, you will count them 
hosses. from left to right; so if you git the 
three of hearts, you take the third pinto . 
over there. If you git the queen of spades, 
you take that thar black.mare second from 
the left. In this way, gents, you can figure 
for yourself that you’re takin’ a even 
chanst. Some of them hesses are man- 
killers, others will probably work in double 
harness. like a peaceable married man. So 
go tedth? 

The men accordingly drew their cards, 
while the spectators waited restlessly for 
the race to start. Already the sun was 
reaching the row of shacks on the westerm — 
side of the corral, and the race, they feared, A 
would be lasting bewnd dusk. 4 

Tom Caborca and Meakin, having picked a 
their six horses, led them to the lower end 
of the corral. Cal Triggers led his teams — 
down a moment later, and fell. to eee ¥ 
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4 “man struck a match and held i it to Saul’ S$ 
‘rolled cigarette. 

“ Look here, Caborca,” Saul ance softly, 
“‘ you aren’t going to win this race.’ 

“YT know I ain’t. Cal Triggers, over 
there-—he’s going to win—and he’ll also win 
the girl.” - 

“No; I’m going to win. Otherwise, I 
will still be your acquaintance and not your 
master.”’ 

“1 am satisfied with that.” 

“No. If I win, you will get a reward. 
You will get a thousand head of steer, with 

- which you can go across the border and es- 
tablish for yourself a cattle ranch.” 

_ Sheriff Pickering and the starter walked 
-up to them, and both Caborca and Meakin 
fell to examining the harness which was 
thrown over the tongues of their two 
coaches. 

““ Now, then, you three birds,” he said, 
calling the contestants together. You 
understand that you can pick out any one 
you want for ballast, and do it quick afore 
that thar sun goes down, or you’ll be smash- 
in’ ito each other and ‘bustin? up a few of 
the town’s saloons!” 

Cal Triggers’s only acquaintance in the 
town was Jo, the barkeep; and Jo had no 
desire that his friend should win, inasmuch 
as the prize was that masterpiece of the 
devil—a woman. But Cal, in his extrem- 
ity, prevailed upon the saloon keeper to 
round up a half dozen cholos. These hav- 
ing, by Jo’s own munificence, attained the 

fighting braggadocio of drunkenness, con- 

sented to help Cal oit—each to receive a 

quart of red-eye. 

“ Dead weight is all they'll be, Cal,” Jo 
said. “But that’s all as you want. And 
if they fall out they won’t get hurt, as they 
are pie-eyed with hootch.” 

During the assembling of horses and bal- 

last Meakin took the breeching which he 
held in his hand to Caborca’s coach, bor- 
i ioe the Tatter’s knife and punched a hole 


ro i ihe: ee ‘Ge knife init oe tap. fot 
to start in- 


n : . approa 
ed ice roe a ges "The little fie? | 


_ labaloo of cheers. 


another hole. “ When Triggers catches Up 


- to you on the next lap ahead you’ are to - 


spill him. A thousand steers is” worth ie 
twenty thousand dollars.” ee wee 

Saul Meakin returned to his own 1 eoae - 
All three men, having adjusted their har- 
ness, stood ready for the signal to bridle _ 
and hitch their teams. The crowd had 
worked itself up now to a furor of excite: 
ment, and when the starter stepped out — . 
with pistol in hand they arose in a bul : 


Nan Harvess, waiting breathlessly for 
this final conflict between her champion and 
his enemies, spoke in a soft, aieyeoneat 
voice: ets 

“ Saul Meakin will win! I put my trast 
in him!” 


¥ ya 


CHAPTER X. 
THE STAGECOACH RACE, 


HE crack of a pistol, the shout of Ae 
many voices, the thunder of horses? 
hoofs, the rattle of the old stage- 
coaches on the uneven ground of the corral — 
—these were the first details which struck 
into the mind of Nan Harvess as the sti 
was on. 
By the time they had reached the end > 
of the long lines of spectators they had 
torn up the soft earth so that a big cloud — 


of dust enveloped them. The looming forms » 


of the coaches careening and sailing along 
looked, as they passed across the low: red 
sun, like galleons in a storm. A moment 
later they had wheeled around the shacks __ 
at the western end of the corral and were 
thundering down the main street of Red 
‘Town. 

Here the dust cleared, and the three 
coaches banged over the hard-packed roads...) 
passed the rows of little saloons, meet i: : 
shops, lunch stands and dance halls, all — 
the horses bolting, lashed into a panic by 
the long rawhide snake which hummed and 
whistled over their heads. 

Thus. the three teams, terrified eb the 
screaming of voices and the waving of ey 
raced almost neck and neck as they reached — 
the eastern end of the town, rounded the — 
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Jackdog Saloon, and tore down into the 


corral again, finishing the first lap. As 

they passed the box where Nan Harvess 
was standing the girl noticed that Cabor- 

ca’s lead team was no longer nosing up to 

‘the lead of the other two coaches. 

_. The front pair was losing ground so that 
-as they neared the end of the corral on the 
‘start of the second lap they were neck and 

neck with the swing pair of Cal Triggers’s 
outfit. Rounding the curve at the western 

end, Caborca’s leads had dropped back so 
far that they were now racing Cal’s wheel 

‘horses. Rounding into the main street 


again, Caborca’s coach, emerging from a 


dense cloud of dust, had lost the inside to 
Cal Triggers and dropped behind the entire 
leneth of a coach and six, while Triggers 
and Meakin plunged ahead. ; 

The girl waited breathlessly for them 
to pass through the town and round the 
-Jackdog Saloon, when they would again 
be visible as they entered the corral for 
the finish of the second lap. As usual, the 
‘turning churned up the dust, enveloping 
them so that all that could ‘be seen was 
the silhouettes of the two coach bodies 

riding in the clouds. Then they appeared, 
the passengers in each hanging out as far 

as they dared over the spinning rim of the 
wheels to keep the top-heavy stages from 
“capsizing. 

As they passed the box the girl caught 
a glimpse of both men. One—her champion 
—his face contorted and black with dust 
and grime, one hand upraised and frantical- 
ly whipping the air, the other hand holding 
a jumble of sawing, banging reins. Then 
Nan, in a single flash, saw the other man— 
‘grim, with set jaw and determined mouth, 
an arm outstretched, holding the six heavy 
‘reins taut. 

The girl whitened as the truth of the 
‘situation was revealed to her: Cal Triggers 
was holding in until he was sure of an ab- 

- golute control of his six bronchos. And 
now as he came into the long stretch of 
‘the corral with the fear of capsizing tem- 
porarily gone, he gave the horses their 


heads, and lead, swing and wheel pairs shot | 


off like thunderbolts. At the end of the 
stretch he slowed to the turn a full length 
ahead of Meakin’s team. 
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~ But Mealcin did 1 not wee up to the t turn - 
He had nothing to lose now, and his only 
move was to make up time on the turns 
by risking the lives of his men. He lashed — 


his teams into such a panic that they ’ 


bolted around the curve, the old coach ca- 
reening on two wheels, saved only by the 
four passengers who hung from the win- 
dows and door and like acrobats swung 
from the top of the coach. At this point 
Meakin knew that he had lost control of 
his team. 

The hazard he had taken lessened the 
lead of his rival so that when they rounded 
into the main street for another straight- 
away they were again neck and neck. Then 
as they were starting on the long stretch 
Caborca’s coach came rumbling into the 
corral a third of a lap behind. 

’ The girl, the judges, Scrub Hazen, the 
whole audience, were only mildly interested 
in this third contestant, who, it was ap- 
parent, had already lost the race. One of 
his wheel horses was keeping up with the 
others only by a series of long straightaway 
bucks, and the driver, instead of gathering 
in the bucker’s head, had given him full _ 
rein and was lashing him mercilessly with — 
his whip. 

The swing horses were seesawing back 
and forth without keeping the traces taut. 
This made the madcap gallop of the lead. — 
pair futile; for instead of dragging the 
coach, they were merely dragging the team 
of horses behind them. Only one horse’ 
seemed to be exerting any pull on the lum- 
bering old ship—the off horse of the wheel _ 
pair. By the time Caborca reached the 
farther end of the corral Cal Triggers 
thundered in at the lower end. 

Cal was now a good two lengths ahead 
as Saul Meakin rounded the curve again 
on two wheels. The frightened shouts of 
his passengers, who now realized that their _ 
driver cared nothing for their lives, could 
be heard above the roar of the spectators. 
But Meakin was not the one to listen to 73 
them. 4 

Again he passed the girl’s box without 
brakes, without a thought to the Sim ‘ag 3 
lashing his ‘beasts like a madman. The ~ 
girl, as well as every one in that _ knew oh: 
that it was futile. ee : 


i = swing ee Lettaemiel ‘ae thie: aces 
1e ei pene! turned, dragging the dead weight of 
braked wheels which crashed cree - 


_ Whirling about again into the street, Cal 
Pe found himself clear of Saul Meakin’s lead. 
pair, and widening theedistance at every 
second. Now for the first time he noticed 
-Caborea’s coach a hundred: yards: ahead of 
him, rocking along in a storm of dust. Ca- 
borca, Cal suddenly realized, had dropped 
behind a whole lap. 

_ Just before they entered the corral again 
at the end of the fourth lap Triggers saw 
that he must pass Caborea’s coach or else 
lose the lead he had gained over Meakin. 


He estimated that he would pass Caborca, 


on the outside of the track as they turned 
into the corral. 

Caborca looked back, saw | Triggers’s 
leads swerving. outward, eating up the dis- 
tance between. The two teams raced for 
a moment, Caborca’s a full length ahead. 
Both. men lashed furiously at the horses, 


sailed around the Jackdog Saloon, and 


thundered into the corral. 

Then came the smash-up. 

Caborca yanked his leads to the right so 
that they dashed directly across the path 
of the oncoming coach. Cal Triggers, if 
he had turned still farther to the right, 
would have crashed into a cow shed unless 

he was able by a miracle to bring his six 
horses to a sudden stop. 

If he were able to accomplish this: latter 
feat, both teams would have been clear 
of the track, giving Saul Meakin a chance 
to pass and to spring into the lead. ; 

Triggers, sensing the fact that he had 
been framed, decided at alt hazards to stay 
in the track, and in the event of a smash to 
block the path of his adversary. Caborca 
had not bargained for this possibility. He 
had plunged ahead directly in the path of 

Triggers, and in his eagerness to accom- 
__ plish this he had urged his horses too pre- 
cipitously. 

_. Fhey jumped into their traces ii swung 
the old coach across the very noses of Cal’s 
team. Cal, instead of being shoved off the 
track to the right, banged om his brakes, 
‘ aid achios his leads over to ite left. bt 


2 


" of re reins. as : they. oo. tes a ‘nm | 


: leaped for their livre and he found: himself a 


against. Caberea’s coach. 

The next instant Caborca’s rome, ‘men, 
and wagon piled up in a tangled heen The y 
driver leaped from his seat, saving himself, A 
but his men were tangled with the pawing 
horses in a mass of harness a = acne 
wood. rae 

Cal Triggers’s. own coach was camer ee) 
on the off-side door, his drunk Indians. had 


in an empty coach, which was oat on 
two wheels, 
When it was clear of Tom Caborca’ mass 


of debris, the empty coach bounded off, 


careened, and, as the team: with Cal’s last 
frantic yvandaingr at the reins, slowed down, 
the: old rumbling shell capsized, tearing up 
a cloud of dust for a distance of twenty : 
yards before the horses came to a stop. 

Cal, having jumped from the driver’s seat 
as the coach went over, picked himself Ups. 
shouted to his men to: come and help: him as- 
Saul Meakin’s team rounded the curve and se 
thundered inte the corral for the last lap. 
Such of Cal’s men as had not. been het ee 
in their jump went to him. They threw — 
themselves. on the upturned wheels, and 
Cal, having quieted his. horses, swung them: 
about, using their traces and the strength 
of te. men to right the coach again. Six 
horses, four men, and the right trick could — 
do it. 

Before Meakin ie reached the end ee 
the long stretch om the final lap Cal had 
vaulted up: to the rider’s seat, gathered the — fe 
reins, lashed: his horses and started 3 im Liao, ts 
suit. aha) skp 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“AND THEN THE TIGHT ROPE!” 


ke 


HE big miracle of the race was not. ae 
the act of Cal Triggers’s saving his 
coach from the smash-up which had — 

been intended for him. It was something — 
else that had taken place in the mind of © 
one of the spectators. Nan Harvess found 
herself watching the last lap with a new — 
thrill. 


arated them; 
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She had seen Cal Triggers pick bivieli : 


: out of defeat by a dogged determination 
that enthused the girl with a new fire. As 
the two coaches again thundered along in 


a smothering storm of dust she found her- 


self watching with the enthusiasm not of a 
- woman who had bet her life on the weaker 
- man, but with the excitement of a specta- 
tor watching a thrilling combat. She for- 
got herself; she forgot the tragedy which, 
it had seemed a moment ago, she had es- 
- caped. Now there was a curious desire 
‘within her that Saul Meakin should not win 
_ her—for if he did it would have been by 
luck, by a disaster which had overtaken his 
adversary. 

These were the feelings of Nan Harvess 
in that riotous few moments when Meakin’s 
coach rounded the curve at the western end 


of the corral, followed a moment later by 


- Triggers. She saw them disappear beyond 


the curve and heard them clattering back 


- down the main street of Red Town for the 
, last time. 

Through the shacks she caught glimpses 
‘of the two coaches, the one in the rear 
slowly eating up the distance which sep- 
the sound of the horses’ 
hoofs banging in her ears, and the rattle of 
the wheels mingling with the last hoarse 


_ screaming of the mob. 


Then came the final curve, which both 
coaches rounded, their lead pairs racing like 
_ four horses abreast. 

Out of the thick cloud at the lower end 
of the corral the two coaches came, leaping, 
- bounding along, thundering past the judges’ 
box, crossing the line with Cal Triggers’s 
‘wheel pair a neck ahead of Meakin’s leads. 
As the coaches were brought to a stop a 
furlong farther down the field, their teams 
steaming and lathered, the girl noticed that 
the cheering for the first time since the 
smash-up was hushed. 

The glory of the race dwindled with the 
shouting, and Nan’s thrill at the terrific 
suspense of the outcome died, giving way 
to a pang. 

“Saul Meakin has lost,” she heard a 
voice at her elbow say. It was the cracked 
voice of old Scrub Hazen. ‘“ And you're 
dost. What are you going to do?” 

The girl could not believe her senses. 


retorted. 


given my word, Daddy Hazen!” 
“You don’t know what you're saying. 


ee 
LE kinder oe Gee 


ae the 
judges want to disqualify him for gettin’ : 


upset. But they ain’t no rules that keep a 
man from upsettin’ if he has a mind to— 
leastways not in any rodeo I ever heard 
tell of.” 

“They can’t disqualify him,” the girl 
** He did win.” 

“Then you're goin’ to admit it!”? Hazen 
cried. ‘“ You mean to say you’re goin’ to 


let him claim you!” 


“He won!” The girl turned to old Ha- 
zen. Her face, although she had obviously 
tried to mask her feelings, suddenly quiv- 
ered to a sob. 

She put her hands up convulsively and 
cried: “No, no, Daddy Hazen! What 
have I done? I cannot!” : 

No one immediately noticed what was 
going on in the little box. Sheriff Picker- 


ing had stepped out into the middle of the © 


corral; the mozos were unhitching the ex- 
hausted horses; spectators were crowding 
into the ground of the arena, and in the 
twilight a confusion marked the end of the 
rodeo. 

While the sheriff, seaine bareheaded in 
the slanting rays af the sun, was announc- 
ing that the winner of the contest was Cal 


- Triggers, the girl collected her thoughts and 
“ T have 


turned again to her foster father. 


You're a crazy little child!” Scrub replied 
petulantly. “TI will not let this go through. 
I have something to say. And it’s all off, 
I tell you! It was a game. We was only 
pretendin’! And now it’s all off!” » 

The girl went on quietly, as if he had not 
spoken: “I am not going to speak to him 
here. I can’t! I can’t stand up before 
this mob and smile. If I tried to smile I 
would break down. I am going home to 
the ranch, and you are to tell him that I 
am there. » 

Scrub Hazen saw ne the crowd was 
etl about to transfer its attention to the — 

“prizes? 
with his foster daughter at that time, par- 
ticularly as he noted that there was a gen- 
eral gathering toward his box. I anoth 


He had no inclination to argue 


we 


b 


. gal, ate Ty aoe as 
i It don't ve Lawes ‘that we should 


have _ argyment out here. And I ain’t 


goin’ to stand for you talkin’ with that thar 


-. hhellbender before this mob. We'll ax him 
out to the rancho and tell him thar.” 

“T know what I’m going to tell him,” 

the girl said. “I am going to tell him 

that he has won—that I will stick to my 

word—but that I hate him!” 

“ Ah-h! That’s talking, gal! You stick 

to your word and say you hate him, and 

-everything’s jake. Of course you hate him 


—the damned two-gun man horsin’ in and 
You stick to 


breakin’ up our little game! | 
‘that? Now get into your buckboard and 
let Tobin drive you home. I'll meet the 
gunman myself and I’ll ax him quiet like to 
come out to the ranch.” 


Just before the judges and the victor 


crossed the corral the girl, accompanied by 
one of her ranchwomen, slipped out from 
the box, elbowed her way through the 
crowd, and passed between two of the 
shacks of the town out onto the main street, 
where she mounted her little buckboard 
and drove away. | 

Scrub Hazen remained until Sheriff Pick- 
ering and Cal Triggers, followed by a big 
crowd of cowboys, Indians and townsfolk, 
stepped up toward Hazen’s box. It was 
then that the mob began to realize that a 
new and much more serious combat was 
about to take place. 

Some of the men had seen Nan leave, and 
the word spread about to every one that 
Cal Triggers was coming for his prize, and 
that at ake last moment the girl had lost 

her nerve and fled. To Scrub Hazen was 
left the disagreeable task of making ex- 
_ planations. 

And it seemed doubtful to the jammed 
mob around the box who saw Cal Triggers 
and the little wizened cattle king meet face 


to face whether the latter was equal to the 


task set before him. His face was gray, 


- into a very. uncomfortable sort of smile. 
_ Finally having been introduced to the vic- 
eats he +r 


oy, 


would tell him. He much preferred to i — 


and Cal himseli— 


kin, the loser, who had edged his way as 


and his wrinkled upper lip had twitched 


ee thet it was time for him to. 


on he. ae no intention os felling Cat a 
gis what he had promised the girl he 


Cal know the truth now than to get ‘him: 
out into the lonely background of the Has 
zen ranch, as the girl suggested. he 
“< Me: Triggers; ” he said softly—so satthe ah 
that he was heard by few except the sheriff ne 
“T am informed by the 

judges that you-all have been declared the . 
winner of this here rodeo. And I will sayy) 
Mr. Triggers, that there ain’t the slight: 
est doubt but that you’re the best broncs| 


-twirler, the best spinner, the best | steers 


thrower that we ever seen in these parts) 
Scrub, having found his voice, now spoka c 


so that a large number of the men imme 


diately surrounding could hear. Saul Mea- AS 
near to the box as he deemed diiomitio.. 
could now hear some of the words ey ¥ 
Scrub’s speech. “ There ain’t a man in this. a 
here corral but what ll admit that you won, 
You won every event hands down, and | 
that’s where we take our hats off to you.” _ 
Cal waited with a nonchalance that 
showed these encomiums were going into ~ 
one of his big red ears and out of the a 
other without making the slightest impres- 
sion upon him. He looked around at the 
faces of the spectators with a. complacency, Bo 
which threw them all completely off the | 
track. It occurred to no one that Cal was 
looking for the face of Nan Harvess! as 
Scrub cleared his throat and resumed the 
more delicate part of his speech: “I want _ 
to say now confidentially, Mr. Triggers, that _ 
they’s been a slight maisemderstandins res | 
garding this here rodeo.”? # 
Cal looked up, and a slight movement, 2 
in the crowd responded to his look. It con- 
sisted of those in the front trying to re- 
cede and to elbow themselves into the back- 
ground without making too much noise. 
““Afore you claim your prize—which 
there ain’t no one here goin’ to refuse it— _ 
I say afore you claim this girl Nan Harvess, ; 
I want to set the whole business clear before _ 
you. They was a understanding in this = we 
here town that Nan Harvess and my friend, — 
Meakin, was to get hitched up in “matri- a 
mony. And bein’ as Saul Meakin was sup- 
posed to be the highest card here in cattle Hae 


PB istige’ 
oie 
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country sports, we all pe as. how it 


‘would be a good celebration to have a ro- 


_ deo and let him win the contests, and—in a 


spirit of fun—we all said the bird as wins 


the rodeo will win the hand of Nan Harvess. 


‘That was the game we started, and it was 
sort of with that understanding that the 


“contests was pulled off.” 


-» © Then I come in,” Cal said with a slight 


_ twinkle in his eye which was evoked by the 
- growing nervousness of little Scrub. 


'» “Then you come in,” Scrub admitted po- 
litely. ‘And I understand they tried to 


explain to you in the Jackdog Saloon just 


‘what this here contest was. But the bird 


_ that did the explainin’ was my friend, Saul 
_ Meakin hisself, and he didn’t do it exactly. 
| ee 


“ As you are explaining it,”’ Cal said sig- 


aeneautiy, “T can see what you're trying to 
: aim at, so come to the point without talking 
any further. 

~ . “Ah-h, yes! 
there, mister. And I’d admire for to answer 


Where the hell’s the girl?” 
You’ve axed me a question 


But I have too much re- 
As soon as 


it straight out. 
speck for my hide to answer it. 


I tell you where the gal’s at you'll throw a 


- gun on me and like as not bump off a few 
more of us—judges included—afore you 
- stop to think.” 
- “What am I to stop to think about?” ’ 


-Cal asked. 


“Think about this, mister, good and 


chard. What I’m goin’ to tell you the gal 


herself told me to tell you and I’m only. 
“a messenger. 


It ain’t my sentiments what 


¥’m goin’ to say—it’s the gal’s. And I’ve 


been thinkin’ afore you go claimin’ the 


“prize—which, mind you, we all allow you 


ot 


_ -deserve—might you’d like to hear the gal’s 
sentiments?” 


~ “T would!” 
~ “ Wal, the gal tells me to tell you, Mr. 


Triggers, that she’d admire to have you 


“man in the rodeo. 
‘her promise. You can see for yourself she’s 


keep away.” 


- “She’d what?” Cal Triggers assumed 


| the soft, guarded voice of the old rancher. 


‘ * She said asehow you was easily the best 
But she can’t stick to 


‘run away.” 
»* Scrub Hazen saw Cal’s face harden. Its 


~ ipower, l#vid under the thick coat of red tan, | 


sheriff wore about his khaki shirt collar. 


the meni bi of fer cr iron. a 
to think that he had chosen a wrong 
time to break this news to the gunfighter. ce 
He reflected it would have been better in 
telling a man something that would wound 
his vanity, to tell it to him alone. The mob 
of witnesses to this scene sharpened the. 
humiliation. | 

- “ Of course you'll get a prize—a good big 
one,” Scrub hastened to say placatingly. 
“Tt ‘ll be worth much more to you than a 
girl who ain’t set her heart on you.” - : 
. This was as fair a step as it was futile. — 
The crowd in the tense moment that Cal 
stood tongue-tied, edged back, some of them 
tensing ready to bolt. Finally Cal gave his 
answer: _ 

“ The prize that I will accept will be the ~ 
girl.” 

The men watched him as he stepped down 
from Scrub Hazen’s box and elbowed his 
way out to the open corral. Here he mount- 
ed his big calico horse and rode through 
the silent groups of spectators to the street, 
where he disappeared behind the row of 
saloons, dance halls, and lunch counters. 

_ The spectators immediately surged around 

Sheriff Pickering and Scrub Hazen. The 
latter, finding it no longer necessary to: 
modulate his voice in any degree, rushed to 
Pickering and shouted desperately: 

“Sheriff, that gunman’s goin’ to start in 
shootin’. He’s up to somethin’ and I know 
damned well what it is. If you let that bird — 
kidnap that gal right under our very noses, _ 
you'll never serve another term as sheriff 
in this here county!” - 
_ “Tf he tries that, Scrub,” the pompous. 
fat Pickering replied with a vain attempt at 
composure, ‘‘ I’ll appoint every man on the © 
range as a deputy for to get him. ee | 
what?” i 

The sheriff, being an agent of the pike | 
was averse to uttering the word “ lynch” 
before so many witnesses. Instead by a sin- 
gle gesture he made every man there under- _ 
stand the fate he intended to mete out to 
Cal Triggers. That gesture was a tighten-_ 
ing of the red, wampum necktie which the 


At the same time he stuck out ies oe 


en the tight rope!” ee 


al t ie are 
ae TOM CABORCA PAYS. 


HERIFF PICKERING, galloping his 


roan saddle horse down ihe main street 


of Red Town in pursuit of Cal Trig- 
gers, found himself at the head of an ex- 
cited rabble of horsemen. The street was a 
nondescript jam of buggies, horses, and the 
crowds of spectators who had left the scene 
of the rodeo. Pickering was confused at 
the spectacle, undecided for a moment 
which way to turn. Meanwhile Saul Mea- 
kin and Scrub Hazen, who were riding by 
his side, were shouting at every one about, 
_ asking which way Cal Triggers had ridden. 
Conflicting replies baffled them, and it was 
not until they had ridden to one end of the 
town that they learned Cal Triggers had 
_been seen at the other end, entering the 
Jackdog Saloon. 

Accordingly the sheriff and his followers 
wheeled about, and picked their way 
through the mob in the street. Squaws and 
children blocked their path, buckboards 
trying to turn about, frightened saddle 
ponies, and finally a crush of people where 
the county road crossed Mule Street, de- 
layed them. Opening their way by oaths 
and threats, the sheriff, Meakin, and Scrub 

finally reached the door of the Jackdog, 
where they dismounted and rushed in. 

One-eyed Jo had already returned from 
the rodeo and was preparing for the riot- 
ing which the night promised. “ What ’ll 
you have, gents?” was his usual noncom- 
mittal greeting. 

“You know what we'll have, you dried- 
‘up little mole!” the sheriff barked out. 
“We'll have that thar gunman which it is 
my opinion is a friend of yourn. You hide 
‘him from us and I'll lock you up—or else 
tum you over to.the crowd for tarrin’ and 
featherin’!’ 3 
“Me! Me get tarred and feathered!” 

_ the barkeep cried, breaking out respectfully 
: 1 fit of trembling. “I ain’t got nothing 
| that thar hellbender, sheriff, I’m 


ea peiccutic: hackeep ann LY m on » your side, 
now and forever more!” x ( 


coyote that he is—and he took five slugs : 


hurrying to the booth which Jo had indi- x 


“Don’t stall for time, Mr. Barkeep!” ” ‘the 8 
sheriff roared, banging the wet pine bar | with . 
the barrel of hik gun. ‘‘ Where’s Cal Trig- : 
gers at? You tell me—or all that the town — ©: 
will have to tar and feather is a sogsy cars ) 
cass.” 
Jo preserved his erate by ae 
a towel rapidly into a whisky glass, (‘< ah : 
righto, chief,” he snapped out. “ All righto Sho 
Cal Trigpers was in here—damned guzzling - oa 


of gin! Damned guzzling skunk!” - © 
« And then what? Hurry up with, your y 
answer.” SS 
“And then Caborca, your foreman,’ 2 oe: 
said, oman: to Scrub, “he come horsin’ pe 
in and cussin’ about his coach bein’ upset. fe 
He didn’t see Cal sai till he got his 
belly smack up ag’in’ the bar! And then - 
you’d orter heard him change the subject! 
Wow!” Jo burst out into a guffaw so. that 
the whole company saw a gaping, toothless — 
mouth. “ Zowie! But he sure did find out : 
that he was in the wrong church!” — a es : 
“That’s not telling me—’ rate us 
“No, sheriff, I know. Tm. tellin? you s 
where Cal went. I’m tellin’! That's fhe: 
point I’m leadin’ to. Cal and Caborca ex- ie 
changed sentimental remarks and Cal began 
makin’ up epitaphs which I, bein’ a God- — 
fearin’ man, can’t repeat here afore So ay 
respectable cow-gentlemen.” Wh Be 
“Look here, barkeep—” ih eta a 
“* The last I seen of him,” Jo pene to 
say, noting the sheriff’s trigger finger trem- 
bling with excitement, “the last I seen-of — 
him he was follerin’ Caborca into that thar 
booth. Now when I say follerin’ I mean 
that Caborca was walking backward tryin’? _ 
to get his hand to his gun and Cal was skip- _ 
pin’ like a boxer after him, landing wallops _ 
all over Caborca’s body and talkin’ to him | 
ungentlemanly all the time. By that oe . 
mean, he was callin’ him unmentionable — ee 
names which I can’t repeat, and accusin’ 
him for the smash-up in the race, which, 
says Cal, was a frame-up.” 
The sheriff and his followers did not co 
the last few words of the barkeep. They — 
had turned toward the dance hall and were ~ be 
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A cand On the way an overturned gaming 
table, a broken chair and the scattered glass _ 


of a lamp corroborated the barkeep’s testi- 
mony that there had been a good fight. 
And in the booth Caborca himself lay 
_ sprawled across the floor, his nose bleeding, 
his eyes glassy. As the sheriff reached him 

_ Caborca collected his wits, sat up on the 
floor, and looked about at the crowd with 
a dazed stare. Then suddenly realizing that 

he had been in a fight he snapped out his 

_-six-gun and shot wildly into the air. 

_ Jo, the barkeep, ran into the hall. ‘“ Now 
look here, sheriff, I ain’t goin’ to have my 

place shot up no more... You stop him, 
‘sheriff. He was knocked out ten minutes 
ago and he still thinks he’s got a chanst!” 
_ Pickering reached for Caborca’s hand, 
| wrenches the gun away and helped the be- 
-wildered cow-puncher to his feet. ‘‘ Come 
to yourself, Caborca, and tell us what’s rilin’ 
: you! ” 

_ After the stumpy, bowlegged little fore- 
-man had awakened himself with a series of 
-gaths, he admitted that he was not fighting 
the sheriff or his crowd. ‘Cal Triggers 
was here, and when I went up to the bar 
for a peaceable drink he picked a fight with 
~ me!” Caborca cried. ‘‘ And he said me and 

- Saul Meakin here framed the race so there’d 

be a smash-up with the coaches. I didn’t 
- mind his accusin’ me, sheriff, but he was 
_bellyaching about Saul Meakin as well! So 
I told him where he could get off at, and 
called him a lousy pup!” 

‘“‘ And then what?” the sheriff asked. 

- “ Then what?” Cabora said, wrinkling his 
narrow forehead in a puzzled effort to re- 
member. “TI cain’t seem to remember what 
happened then, sheriff. After I called him 


a lousy pup everything seems to be a 


blank!” 
“ And you can’t tell me where he went?” 
 “T can’t tell exactly,’ Caborca rejoined. 
“The last I remember he was standin’ up 
before me, but I do recollect somethin’ he 
‘was axing the barkeep. It was just before 
I stepped up to the bar, and he was axing 
Jo here the shortest and quickest route to 
the Hazen rancho. I remember them exact 
-words, sheriff. And he was fillin’ his flask 
‘with water and scoopin’ up some grub from 
the free lunch. Like as not he hopped to 
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his-cayuse’ and shagged out the town, sher: 


—and it’s my opinion he’s rode out to. the et 


rancho for to git Scrub Hazen’s gal!” 


“That’s all we want to know,” Scrub oy 


cried. 

“Tl plug the gunman on sight!” Meakin 
shouted, seconded by cheers. “ Damned if 
T won't!” | : 

Scrub Hazen and Meakin turned and el- 
bowed their way toward the front entrance 
of the saloon. When midway across the 
floor the sheriff called to them. 

Pickering had heard the angry mutterings 
of the crowd outside, and experienced as 
he was in cases based on the lynching in- 
Stinct, he knew that he had a complicated 
problem in mob psychology to handle. Out 
in the street the jam of men was composed 
of many elements, many desires. The only 
men who could be relied on as real gun 
deputies were Scrub, Meakin, Caborca and 
Nan Harvess’s own cowboys who had fol- 
lowed the sheriff into the saloon.  - | 

““ Now look here, men,” he said. “ We 
got to get our heads together and do this 
thing right. I don’t want the mob messin’ 
in and ballin’ this thing up. If we get the 


whole town clatterin’ out to Scrub Hazen’s. — 


ranch in their buckboards and ridin’ their 
fuzztails our game will be balled up. Now 
I’m goin’ to pick a few good deputies and 
then well get our guns and mount horses 
and get this here Cal Triggers right where 
we want him. The mob wants a lynchin’— 
but as yet they ain’t no cause for lynchin’, 
But if Cal Triggers lays a finger on that gal, 
we got him. It ll be the first chanst he’s 
ee us for to nab him, and believe me, 
it’s all the chanst that any of us wants,” 
“That’s the best plan, sheriff,” Scrub 
Hazen put in. ‘‘ We don’t want no mob. 
We want a small posse of regulars. So 
let’s get em and hit out for my ranch with- 
out no more palaverin’!”’ 
_“ The first deputy will be Saul. Meakin,” 
Pickering announced. ‘ And I want them 
two boys that come out ahead in the sharp- 
shootin’ contest in the rodeo. We'll want 
some of that thar sharpshootin’, I’m think- 
in’. That ’ll be three men. Scrub, you’ll 


and Wop Pedro will make seven. That’ s all a, 
as I want.” Be 


make the fourth. Caborca, Cow McGintry ie 


iy us sali gc 
Ten minutes later the sheriff and his 


seven men, whose horses were brought to. 
them in a remote corral at the western end. 


of the town, mounted and rode off across 
the sage-plains. By the time the town was 
apprised of the fact that a posse of men 
had ridden to Hazen’s ranch to save Nan 
-Harvess from being abducted, the sheriff 
and his men had crossed the plain. 

_ Here they cantered up through the first 


barranca of the foothills and came out again : 


where the defile opened on a gently rising 


mesa. It was now dark and the posse was. 
well out of sight of the crowd from the | 


town. When they mounted the hill, which 
sheltered the ranch from the winds of the 
plain, the big group of houses, calf sheds, 
barns, bunk-houses and vats lay in a blue 
mist of starlight. 
' The sheriff halted his riders and gave 
final directions. _ 

“It’s to be understood by you men that 
_we took this bird because he was attacking 
the gal. If he’s just settin’ down thar in 
the patio with her playin’ the banjo you’ve 
got to pot him, anyway. The mob back 
thar is all het up for a lynchin’, and if we 
let Se ae fly the coop, like as not they'll 

lynch us.’ 

He divided the posse fio four parts, des- 
-ignating that they close in on the ranch 

from all four sides. ‘‘ The front of the 
ranch which opens out on the sage plain 
will need three men for to guard it. 
_ you two sharpshooters with Caborca will at- 
tend to that side. You'll have fifteen min- 
utes to round this hill. Then close in and 
wait for me to start the shootin’. Remem- 


phazard. % 


_ sherriff,’ Scrub said. “Don’t pot 
Pepys ain’t Oete nothin’,” Me 


And 


ber, the gal’s in the ranch and likewise her © 
rvants, so you can’t go pottin’ the ented 


“ And I got some weanin’ calves there, 


ae ena ie the te That os a ee: 
~ one little narrow barranca which had orter 
_ easily be guarded by one man. | : 
man will be Mr. Saul Meakin here who has 
the biggest grievance of us all, and will Wipe 
probably shoot straightest bein’ as how ae wy 


gal’s hisn.”’ 


Having received these soreaade de | 
men, eager to accomplish their task and Yeas 
turn or the night’ S carrousel at Red Town, — 


rode out on the siege. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A GUNMAN COMES TO THE LAZY H. 


AN. HARVESS had ridden one bh i 
company with one of her ranch hands, 
a scrawny, dyspeptic-looking woman — 


That one \. 


a ce 


known as Tobin. She had driven he team 


and buckboard to within a few miles of her 
ranch before she noticed a little dust cloud, 
scarcely perceptible in the mauve light | 
which spread over the desert between sun- 
A mile farther on Mrs. — 
Tobin ascertained that this dust cloud was 
caused by a dappled gray horse, ridden by © 


set and starlight. 


a man with rolled, lop-brimmed sombrero. _ 


It took no superior intuition on Nan’s part © 
to conclude that this was the calico outlaw 
on which the gunfighter had entered Red > 
Town, and that the rider was Cal Triggers. 


himself. 


_ Eager to get within the refuge of her © 
ranch before this rider caught up, she 
spurred her team on, cut through the cahon 
of the foothills, crossed the mesa and round- 
ed the shoulder of the hill, beyond which © 


the Hazen outfit lay. 
From this hill Nan could see the stretch 


of the sage-plain she had crossed. The sky 


in the east was a dark blue and the stars 


which had been coming out one by one 


were brilliant in the thin desert air. Both 


the women could discern in a vague way 
the lines of dust crossing the mesa which, 
to the practiced eye of cattle country peo- 
ple, marked the course of a large band oF : 


riders. 


Nan Harvess knew then what had ee oo : 
pened. Cal Triggers had been told of the 
girl’s returning to her ranch and he had © 


So itcshut after “her: 


of the horses. 


ety woo ; AY oe 
BBS a 


nee Wink t away ve the mob ae ie alles aes 


~ to follow her, and now y he himself was Be- 
2 ing pursued. | 


She lashed her team and es little bee 


went clattering down the hill toward the 
i: ranch, which was now in view. The two 


 nags being comparatively fresh, they gave 
oe Triggers’ s calico mustang a geod race. Trig- 
 gers’s horse was all but exhausted after its 
_ work in the rodeo that day, and it was un- 
able to overcome the handicap of the buggy 


team until Nan drove into the front yard 
of her ranch. — , 
The Hazen outfit was one of the old land- 
marks of the country. The main ranch- 


house was built in adobe with roofs of red 


tile, and two wings extending backward, 
forming the usual patio dear to the heart of 
the early Spanish settlers. About this pic- 
 turesque old dwelling were grouped the calf 
pens, bunk-houses, dipping vats and chutes 


of a prosperous modern cattle ranch. The 
unpainted weathered oak of these shacks 


struck a disagreeable contrast to the quaint 

old adobe house with its vine-covered em- 

_ parrado, its portales and its big front door 
of mission oak. 

It was before the old portales that Nan 
‘Harvess drew rein. In company with Mrs. 
Tobin she dismounted, ran up to the ve- 
-randa, entered the big door and slammed 

She felt a sense of 

security behind the big walls, but it was 

only momentary. Most of the ranch hands 
had gone to the rodeo and there was only 
one old stable mozo, Miguel, who had hob- 
bled out to the front court to take care 

Nan called to him, and he 

_ shuffled up to the window as old Mrs. Tobin 

- was lighting the lamps in the big sala. 

z “Ts there any one on the ranch sag 

you, Miguel?” Nan asked. 

“Some of the women are down at the 

calf sheds getting out the maize meal and 

oil for the evening fodder.” 
‘“‘ Are there no men here?” 
“The herders all went to the rodeo, 


senorita.” 


“Then, Miguel, we must rely on you!” 
Nan said hurriedly. ‘‘ You get your shot- 
- gun and stand out there in the emparrado. 
_ A man is coming, and he must be kept out 


until your master returns with the boys.” 
/ 


away. Just frighten him with the gun.’ 


bled off in dismay to the bunk-house, where — 


. fighters.” 


a“ KG dio when h 
ordered in her dry voice. : 
uid ig scl hs tias, (ole ts to Fy ‘sefiorital” oa 
pleaded. “ And I can fight no longer.” | 

“TI don’t want you to fight. | You are — 
not to shoot at him. You must keep hing 4 


Old Miguel, with only a vague and dread- 
ful fear of what was about to happen, hob-- 3 


a moment later Nan saw him emerge with 
a sawed-off shotgun. 
“Old Miguel is no good, ” Mrs. Tobin 

said. ‘“ He can frighten nobody. You’d — 

orter have commanded him to shoot. What — 
if this gunfighter calls his bluff and walks — 
into the house?” 
“T will receive him—as a visitor. . 
“You mean as a bandit. Like as not 
he’ll kidnap you!” The ranch woman’s 
voice betrayed no excitement—no emotion. 

She uttered the words, “ Kill him!” with 7 

dry tone that made Nan shudder. “If he 

touches you J will shoot him,” the old wo- 
man said. She stepped to the mantelpiece 
where a shoulder holster was hanging. “If — 

Cal Triggers comes in here I will stand in 4 

the dark and cover him.” 
“No, no, Tobin, you must not! I vill 

talk to hi. He won't touch me. I have _ 
things to say to him. I will appeal to some | 
greater thing that is in all men ve are 


i 
AY | 


The old woman snapped out an 1 answer— : 
it was something like a sigh. Nan thought — 
she was laughing violently without making — 
a sound. To. break that hideous silence — 
the girl hurried on: “TI will tell him that — 
he has won me. According to my word ly 
am his. But I will say this: ‘Do you want — 
a woman who has no love for you? Do ~ 
you want one who will hate you?’ Yes, 1 
will tell him that—that I hate him. Then 
we shall see what he’ll do.” . 

~“T know what he’ll do,” the old ranch 7 
woman cried with something akin to bitter- 
ness. “He is a man—he is like all men 
except that he is worse. Most men are. 
afraid and therefore they can be cast away ne 
But this man is not afraid. He will 
you in his big, ugly, hairy arms and ¢ 
you! ) 

“No, no!” the girl cried d desper: e 


“ then I can manage him! 


: less, almost soulless laugh. Tobin, holding 
the revolver which she had loaded, slunk 
to the window. 
silence of her laugh was broken by the 

sound of Cal Triggers’s horse galloping on 
the road. | 

Nan rushed to the barred window. 

_ Looking up toward the hill she caught 

sight of a big man with tall-peaked som- 


brero, riding a raw-boned calico mustang. 


The horseman pressed his mount on, gallop- 
ing across a field of stubble, around a mound 
of alfalfa, and then with a final hurdle over 


a the pe ee : inane directly in the front ¢ court 
_ of the Cy bones ae me 
Nan heard the old woman’s voice , whis- oes 
_ pering into her ear. The breath, as it struck 


Again Nan heard the old woman’s voice- 


The ugly, nerve-racking. 


Nan’s temple, was cold. “ If Miguel is 
afraid to kill him,” she said, “ and if the 
man comes into the house—’’ 


Nan put her hands up to her ears so that An a 


she could hear no more of the old woman’s | 


whispering. With a revulsion of feeling, a 
hatred for the dried-up old hag, and a fone 
ror at this imminence of death, she pushed _ 
the woman aside. For a moment she sia 
the floor, panic-stricken, rushing to the door, 
coming back, turning aimlessly to the 1 win- 
dow. 

And there—as she looked i he 
grating at the starlit court—she eae for 
Cal Triggers. ; 


(To be continued NEXT WEEK.) 


HIS is a love story. Oooh, goody- 
goody! The Elgada Theater is sit- 
uated in a brightly lighted and fash- 

ionable district of Chicago’s North Side, 
and is devoted to the presentation of high 
_ grade motion pictures. 

_ Along about eight thirty one evening, an 
automobile rolled up to it, and Mazie Tul- 
er toil her mother alighted therefrom. 
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Simpson S. Nicol 


ing any to gain admittance. In fact, they 
were made most welcome by none other 
than the manager himself, who had been 


- hurriedly sent for by the doorman when 


he had espied them at the curb. 

For Mazie was one of filmdom’s stars. 
She was only nineteen, but was loved the 
world over by movie fans of both sexes. 
Much ink had been spilled in many mage2- 


zines upon the subject of her eyes alone, x 
and pretty. nearly everyaody thought she 


was ‘so sweet.” 


ei @ x 


i m 
| oe visited the Peale tee ad ae: 
“manager was not only highly pleased to ad- | 
mit her free, but he would gladly have paid 
her to attend. Mazie never would consent 
to “ just say a few words from the stage” 
for him, still her frequent presence was an 
asset. - 
and added no end of prestige to the house. 
- While he dared not,make mention of it 
_ publicly on his signs or in print —oh, my, 


It made a wonderful ad for him, 


no, the Elgada was too swell for that—still 


ae 


to witness her own latest release, 
_ Empty Decanter,” and to study the audi-. 
ence as it watched the picture. 
_ be an evening more of business than of 
_ pleasure. 
- tries, the manager offered to show her to a 


_ by telling some one, seemingly casually and 
confidentially, but always with a dozen or 
more other patrons close by, and in the 
tone of a train announcer, that ‘‘ Miss Tul- 
Jer is one of the audience to-night,” he had 
_ pretty well instilled into the neighborhood’s 
mind that celebrities were often to be en- 


countered at his theater. 
This particular evening, Mazie had come 
tt aL 


It was to 


After exchanging a few pleasan- 


seat himself, but this she refused, feeling 


the Elgada, afoot. 
_ known only to those who ollowed univer- 


“ Elgada. 


only fair to state that he hadn’t come to see. 


‘hero of this tale, was Earle Statler. 


_ that attention might thereby be invited her 
way, and defeat her purposes. 


She espied 
two vacant places in the thirty-fourth row, 
and to these the two women quietly betook 


themselves. 


Some twenty minutes later, another well- 
known person—a young man-—approached 
He, however, was weil 


sity athletics. Accordingly, he paid his 
fifty cents—or was it fifty-five?—it really 


- doesn’t matter—and selected a seat in the 
- twenty-second row. 


_ This.young man, who by the way is the 
Earle 
was a student at Woodward University, 
situated in a suburb, but he made the trip 


home to Chicago every day. Earle was an 
 athlete—a great athlete—in fact, Earle had 
won: first prize in the pole vault in the inter- 

collegiate meet just two weeks previous. 


Earle should have been at home this eve- 
ning, studying the classics. Instead, here 
he was in the twenty-second row of the 
But, in all justice to him, it is 


v-Al [ LSTORY 
‘Mazie ale. ins i“ ‘The 


which contained among other things some — 


-ater knew him. Yet, Earle was one of the 


never will be able to do. 


Riis dea Sie 


He didn’t know hat | is being 
shown that night. “Nor did Si care. Fhe 
was there to see Topical Review. No... 31, 


scenes of Earle Statler Li cumtiies the pole ee. 
vault. N 
You don’t blame him, do you? Athletes, 

even great ones, are human, You and Lie 
too, would have laid aside the study of 
Virgil—yea, you might even stop reading 


_ this story right here—if you were to learn 


that you were appearing on some screen 
near by. 

No one but the usherette—or is she an 
usherine?—-ventured to show Earle to a 4 
seat. Fact is nobody connected with the the- ' 


chief players in that evening’s program. 
His acting was every bit as good in its way 
as Mazie’s was in hers. His vaults thrilled 
the audience and made it gasp as Mazie 
But Earle’s name | 
on the billboard did not drag the folks out 
of their Morris chairs to the theater, where- 
as Mazie’s did. And there you are. 

It was Earle’s misfortune to enter just — 
after the scenes of the meet had been 
shown. The christening of some ship was _ 
then on view. However, he knew the Re- 
view would be run through again along 
about eleven o’clock, and he resigned him- 
self to the long wait. 


II. 


Ler’s pay a little attention now to Mazie 
and her mother, back in the thirty-fourth 
row. , ae 

Mazie, of course, saw the Review in its 
entirety. She saw Earle vault. She saw 
him clear the bar at a height which the 
other contestants could not reach. She 
thought it to be as graceful a performance ~~ 
as she had ever witnessed. She knew that 
the handsome men with whom she acted at 
the studio could not begin te duplicate 
Earle’s feat. And when, later, a close-up 
of the winner was shown, she experienced 
her first case of love at. frst sight. MM 

Love! Love! What a wonderful thing 
is leve. And how diesen busine 
seems when one’s in love. ; 


_ sharks ere are in the aed Geen. At 
its finish, when mother arose to go, Mazie 
_ tather angrily said: ‘ No, not yet. I want 
to see that Review again.” 
On this second showing, she drank in all 
of Earle’s scenes with those wonderful eyes, 
_ those eyes that made so much money for 
her. She further made a mental note of: 
“The Winner. Earle Statler of Woodward 
_ University,” repeating it again and again to 
insure its retention in her memory. Then 
~~ she and her mother started home. 


But Mazie didn’t know that she had left 


_ the theater, that the manager had been all 
attention and courtesy in showing her to 
her machine. She didn’t know she was 

_ speeding home. Mazie was in love for the 

- first time in her life—love at first sight. 


1. 


To just the extent that Mazie was not 
interested in “‘ The Empty Decanter,” our 
hero was. I don’t know as he cared much 
for the story, but, oh, how he was interest- 
ed in Mazie. He had never. seen her be- 
fore. The movies had never produced so 
- beautiful, so perfect, so delightful, so love- 
ly an actress. He found himself growing 
_ jealous of the men playing around her in 
the picture. He was actually hating the 
~ leading man. 
~ You know what that means. 
- love——love at first sight. - 
Love! Love! What a wonderful thing 
is love. When ‘ The Empty Decanter ” 
- came to its end, followed immediately by 
_“ Waterfalls in Japan,” fully half the audi- 
ence left the theater. Earle along with 
them. 
_. From those who did stay to see the Falls, 
Fe particularly from the ladies, could be heard 
_ emanating several “‘ Ohs,” and “ Ahs,” and 
 “Tsn’t that beautiful?” and “ My good- 
“ness, isn’t that lovely?” yet, you and I 


He was in 


= > planing 0 of how ae r red | is “about his” 


eggs in the morning. 
Earle didn’t really know be was “anne 
the theater. He did ask the usherette—or _ 


“is she an usherine—if the feature would bee 


shown again that night—‘‘ No ”—would it — 
be presented the next day—“ No”—did — 
she knew where he could see it the next 


day—“ No, but you can find out oe : 


newspapers ’—then went out into the 
street toward home. 
bed did he realize that he had not ag 


Topical Review No. 31. 


Not until he wasin 


Mazie passed a restless and a Jeon: Rees 


night. Furthermore, she ‘had no aBpCG 
for breakfast. 

Farle passed a restless and a sleepless 
night. Furthermore, he had no oa 
for breakfast. 

Eight o’clock, of the following morning 
found Earle at the office of the Pelorus: 
Film Company, also situated on the North 
Side and not a great distance from: the 
Flgada. 

The Pelorus was one of America? Ss ees 
film producers, in reality being a combina- 
tion of several companies. 
all classes of movies, although the name 
Pelorus was only attached to the first-class 
pictures. 
its products. The general offices and stu- 
dios were located on the same “ lot.” 

Only a negro janitor was present when 
Earle entered and asked for the general 
manager. | 

“Mr. Wiener? Oh, he don’t get here 
till after ten o’clock. You’re too early to 
see him. Yaas, much too early.” 

“Tt ll be all right if I sit down here and 
wait for him, I suppose?’ 

“ves, (sir ¢° Yes sir, and the colored » 
man went on with his dusting, while Earle — 
betook himself to a bench placed next to 
the telephone switchboard, which also 
served as the information desk. | . 

A few minutes later the porter asked — 
Earle: “‘ You’re comin’ around to see about 
a job, are you?” | 

6 No.” 

“You don’t want a job here?” 

ce No. ” 

“Oh!” The negro resumed work, But 


It turned out : 


The Topical Review was one of __ 


* 
“ay 


-. oere. 


ee curiosity again got the better of nee in a 
- few moments, and he asked: 


- say you didn’t come here for a job?” 
“You did. Is there anything strange 
- about that?” 

“Strange? I guess so. I been workin’ 
_ here three years and you’re the only man 


I ever knew to come around this time 0’ 


- mornin’ and not want a job.” 


_ Earle felt uneasy at this remark, but : 


said nothing. 

“Jf you do want to get on as an extra, 
you want to apply at that door around the 
corner. But you'll have to hurry if you 
want a good place in line.” 

The colored man was evidently surprised 
_ that Earle kept his seat and did not bolt for 


 “+that door around the corner.” 


_ By this time the office employees had 
_ started to come in, and three or four of 
them asked him if he wanted a job, to all 
| of whom he merely said: “ No, thank you. 
I’m here to see the general manager.” They 
all vouchsafed him the information that 
© the: G. M. didn’t arrive until about ten 
thirty, and Earle promptly hasan them he 
: would wait. 
At eight thirty, the young ae who held 
the combination position of telephone op- 
erator and information clerk, took her place 
at the switchboard. While she thus almost 
brushed elbows with Earle, he barely no- 
 ticed her. This in spite of the fact that in 
- most men’s eyes, Miss Farrell — for that 
was her name—Louise Farrell—was very 
easy to look at. But when we are setting 
up any certain person as a little god, all 
the other people in the world seem medi- 
Earle had been worshiping Mazie 
for the last twelve hours, and if Miss Far- 


-rell had been Venus de Milo he would not . 


have been interested. He did glance at her, 
but if he thought anything at all, the im- 
pression was an unfavorable one. He saw 
she had red hair, and red hair, in his eyes, 
- was. absolutely ugly. 
It was a fifty-fifty proposition, though, 
with her. She saw him sitting there as she 
came to the board, but no particular im- 
pression of him was registered on her mind. 
It was no great event in Miss Farrell’s 
young life to have a young man sitting be- 


Mae wee : abet b aes _ Tt was 
“Did I hear of her daily work. : 


you right before wheh I understood you to. 


She inserted and pelied out. a numb r of 
plugs, 2 got. some pencils and paper out of the 
drawer, fixed her hair, powdered her nose, 
and re she felt that she was ready to 
start the day a going, she turned to Earle 
and said: ‘ vou caus a job, do your” 

“ No, ma’am.’ 

re You don’t?” 4 

‘“‘ No, ma’am.”’ Earle was getting peeved 
at this oft-asked question, and his tone, im 
reply, was angry. a 

“‘ Who is it you wish to see,” asked Miss 
Farrell, no less sweetly than before. Angry 
tones didn’t feeze Louise. 2 

‘“T want to see the general manager.” 

“ Mr. Wiener | ciaaiammcia 

“Yes, ma’am.’ 

“He’s a hard man to see. He’s very 4 
busy while he’s here. Won’t some one else 
do?”’ 4 

“T hardly think so. 
the manager himself.’’ 

“ All right. He isn’t in now and won’t 
get here till after ten.” | 

“Tt “ll be all right for me to wait here, 
won’t it?” and sarcasm was in his query. 

“‘ Sure thing, sure thing, Mr—Mr.—” 

“ Statler.” } | 

“* Statler?” 

* Ves. nia/am.7 ag 
-“ Just make yourself at home. Have — 
you seen the morning paper?” and she ~ 
handed him her copy. % 
He started to peruse it, but he found — 
himself not inbeeek a tiet even in the j 
sporting page. Instead, he discovered him- _ 
self watching Miss Farrell at her work. — 
Not that he was loving Mazie any less. — 
Oh, my, no! But he could not help but — 
scaeine. tie efficiency of Louise at the board 4 
and in meeting callers, and he noticed that 
no matter what the occasion, she never 
seemed to lose her even temper. He kept 
recalling how he had become ruffled earlier — 
in the morning on far less provocation thal a 
she was meeting with every few minutes. — 4 

While thus engaged, he came to a sudden — 
start upon hearing the operator say to the 
board: “ Good morning, Miss Tuller. Yes, 
Mr. Wiener will be down at the usual ti 
so far’s I know. auetcaets ae 


V'd rather talk to 


. ve 2 was her reply, and it must be 

fs admitted she was surprised at his opening 

4 up the conversation in this way, after his 
oe curt remarks. 


= she’s pretty, isn’t she?” Earle con- 


tinued. 
“7 think so. / think she’s very sweet.” 
Earle wondered why she accented the 

“7.” Didn’t everybody in the world think 
Mazie pretty and sweet? 

_. “JT guess everybody thinks she’s mighty 
nice, don’t they?” he went on. 

ig Well, some of the folks here don’t like 
Her.” 
_“ They don’t? Why?” 

“J don’t know. Some of them think 
she’s awfully fussy and cranky, but she’s 
always very nice to me.” 

“T guess these other people are jealous 
of her, aren’t they?” 
‘““ Maybe,” she replied, smiling. 
Earle knew it was jealousy. No “ may- 
be” about it. He had often read and 
- heard about the jealousy in this profession, 
and recognized this as such. 
“Did Mazie ever appear on the speak- 
ing stage?” he asked. 
“No, but she says she’s going to some 
day. She goes to every play that-comes.” 
This gave Earle an idea. He'd take 
- Mazie to a theater that night. The “ Fol- 
lies” had come to Chicago just that week. 
He’d take her there. He could get the 
best of seats at a hotel some two miles from 
the studio. He’d go over there right now. 
“That would be a good way, too, of spend- 

: ‘ing the hour or so before Mr. Wiener would 

arrive. 

: “Tl be back again Miss—’ and he 
_ walked out, briskly. 


ee IV. 


me four minutes to ten, Mazie entered 
the office. (I know that I should have her 
eo to the studio by eight 6) ‘clock at 


: lentes: Gonednd seven ‘uundted dewtire’ 

7) @ year. 
the film company and one thousand seven - 
hundred from her “ gifts” of her auto- 


Forty thousand her salary from — 


graphed photos, which cost her a nickel — 
apiece, and for which, in requesting them, 
her many admirers enclosed a quarter. If 


the twenty-five cents was not enclosed, the — 


letter invariably “went astray” in the 
mails. Now, folks, if you were earning 


ban cotter 


forty-one thousand seven hundred dollars — - 


a year, would you get to work at es in 
the morning? Same here.) 
“Has Frank come in yet, Louise?” aed 
Mazie, referring to the general manager. — 
oy No, Miss Tuller, he hasn’t. He uae 
to be in any moment, though.” — cs 


“ T'll wait for him in his office, ae and to Oo 


his sanctum she went. 

Mr. Wiener’s name was not Frank: tt 
was Moses. Moses Wiener. But a com-. 
petitor had one day dubbed him “ Frank 
Futter,” and Frank he had been to. his _ 
ies ever since. 

All through Moses -Wiener’s life, parce 
ularly as a kid, the aged question had been — 
asked of him: ‘“ Where was Moses when 
the lights went out?” Naturally, he got 


tired of it, but when he was ready to make — 


a start in life, he decided to use this 

weather-beaten query as a hunch, and en- 

tered the picture business. Of late years, 

when this ancient interrogation had been 

put to him, he was wont to say: “I’m on 
Easy Street, and every time the lights go~ 
out move a few feet farther up the Ave- 

nue.’ 

He was right, too. Wiener had aga 
good. He had made very good. And he 
had done it by giving the public what it 
wanted. Not what he thought it should 
have—but what it wanted. 

Shortly after ten he arrived, and went — 
direct to his office, emitting a few. Se Good | 
mornings ” en route. 

: Hello, Mazie,” he said, on entering aud 
finding her | in his chair. ‘‘ How are you?” — 

“Fine, Frank. How are you?” : 

WK Never felt better, Mazie. Are you my 
first caller to-day? You have no trouble, 
I hope.” 

“Trouble? No indeed, Frank. I want 
you to do something for me. I want you 


< 


a. 


Sat 


to! sarvranige P you can, to have t me “meet : a 
certain young man.’ KG 
“You bet you, Mazie. Who is he?” 

oe Here, take this down. 

ue Statler, of Woodward Univensity- H 

“Oh, he’s not in pictures.” 


“No, no, no. He’s a pole vaulter. He’s 


an athlete. He’s a fine looking fellow. I 
saw him in the Review over at the Elgada 
last might. e—” 


Mr. Wiener’s phone had been ringing 


for some time, and at this point he an- 
swered it , 

“A young man to see me. What does 
he want? It’s very important, eh— Yes, 
_ it’s always ‘ very important ’"— What’s his 
name? What?” | 
The name Wiener heard over the phone 

was “Earle Statler.” 
- memo on his desk, and then, using the same 
set of brains that had made him president 
of this large concern, said: “ Send him in, 
oS Louise, ” and hung up. 

a (Well, well, folks. There you’ve gone 
te work and guessed how this story’s going 
5 to end up, haven’t you? 


anything else particular to do, have you?) 

_ “Would you mind stepping into the di- 
- rectors’ room a minute, Mazie, while I see 
- this man?” Wiener asked her. “Tt ll just 
- take a moment, and then Ill talk to you 


; again: about this fellow you’re interested 


in. oe 
“Now don’t be long, Frank,” and she 
stepped into the desired room adjoining. 
This room was not only private, but seldom 
occupied. 
Earle, as you have surmised, had re- 
_ turned,, having purchased the tickets. But 
he had also brought a box of candy for 
Miss Farrell. He did this latter little thing 
for two reasons. First, he hoped this might 
- tend to compensate for his abrupt words 
with her an hour earlier; and second, and 
of far more importance, something told 


him if he couldn’t get past her, he’d secure 


no interview with the manager. 

As he stepped into the private office and 
encountered the manager, he was nervous. 
The thought that he was going to ask to 
meet Miss Tuller because he was in love 


with her suddenly seemed terribly ridicu- 


He is Earle 


He glanced at the 


But don’t go. 
Stick for the final clinch. You haven’t 


_ She won’t bite you.” 


: ey the faint heart ais he bucked up. 


“Are you the manager, sir?” he asked. 
(74 Yes.”’ a 

‘“ My name is Sintien. You get out the 
Topical Review, don’t you?” : 
“ Ves.” - 

“ You've got some pees of mein your — 
last one doing some pole vaulting, Mr. 
Wiener, and |—” 
e You want to see if you can’t get a 
duplicate of as much of the film as you 
appear in. Mr. Huddom out in the com- 
mercial department will fix you up on that 
all right. Is that all, then?” 
“No, sir— No, sir. I hadn’t thought 
about getting any film at all, although that 
is a good idea. What I came to see you 
about. is this. Mazie Tuller is one of your 
actresses, isn’t she?” 
66 Yes.”’ 
“‘I—Il’d like ta meet her if E can. I 
think she’s the finest girl I ever saw. Er— _ 
uh—will you—-can you—will you arrange 
to have me introduced to her?” Earle felt 
very relieved at getting this question out 
of his system. g 
“That’s a rather odd request, Mr. Stat- i 
ler, but I guess it cam be arranged. Would 
you mind stepping into the directors’ roomy 
—that one right there— for a few mo- 
ments?” 
“Yes, sir,” and Earle moved toward the 
door; “and I thank you very, very much. 
This means a great deal to me— Oh, Mr. — 
Wiener, there’s a lady in here,” and he 4 
stepped back. | : 
“That’s all right, son. She’s harmless, 
Earle Statler walked into the room. 
V. 


Mazie’s first impression of this stranger 
as he stepped in was rather one of amaze- 
ment at the coincidence that his face great- 
ly resembled that of Earle Statler. But she 
thanked the Omnipotent One that he was — 
not Earle. This fellow was so gawky. He ~ 
looked like a rube. Whereas the man she — 
had seen in the pictures the night befo 
and of whom she had been thinking 


‘he secret’s out. 

He did \ook like a rube. In track togs or 
bathing suit, he made a splendid picture 
OF ‘a finely developed male figure—a feast 
-for all eyes. But put him in street clothes 
and he just simply wasn’t there, that’s 


all. Ready-made or tailor-made, it mat- 


tered not. He was one of those unfortu- 
nate fellows on whom clothes do not hang 
right. Even the simplest of apparel made 
him appear awkward. When he tried to 
emulate his college-mates in their fancy de- 
signs and their vari-colored raiment, the 
result was almost invariably a nightmare. 
For imstance, on this particular morning, 
he was wearing a yellow ‘tie on a lavender 
shirt. Now, some men can do that, but 
not Earle. 

Mazie was constantly associated with 
fmely-dressed men, and, although she knew 
not nor cared not who this fellow in the 
room with her might be, she unconsciously 
felt an antipathy toward him. She found 
it very consoling, however, to contrast him 


with the splendid appearance Earle Statler 


would make when she would meet her hero. 
Now, what was Earle’s first impression 
of Mazie as he stepped into the room? It’s 
hard to say. He knew not who she was, 
nor did he care to know. He was very 
‘much in love with Mazie Tuller at the mo- 
ment, and since this girl was evidently not 
Mazie, he wasn’t interested particularly 
one way or the other. He noticed she had 
- ‘pretty eyes, that they were somewhat like 
_ Mazie’s; but, oh, they were not near as 
; beautiful as Mazie’ s. He also saw that she 
was very neat, and of about the same height 
and build as Mazie. But what of that? 
She was just an ordinary, pleasant appear- 
ing American girl, and was probably one of 
the actresses, or maybe an extra lady, about 
_ the studio. At any rate, she wasn’t Mazie, 
© and consequently didn’t take up much 
_ space in his mind, 
These impressions of the two consumed 
no time at all, and Earle had been in the 
room only a few seconds when Mr. Heath, 
ae eset duped ai been 1 huriedly 


‘Earle did bok gawky. 


walked out. 


“« Good i ie Miss Taller. Pie got 


‘ing. some ‘bad news for you, Mazie.” Aes 

What, thought Earle, is this young girl : a 
Mazie? No, no, it couldn't be. Gee 
this man had called her “ Tuller” ond 


And yet, 


‘“¢ Mazie.”’ 


“We had a small fire in the demdosinn. : : 
room yesterday,” Mr. Heath continued 
and as this conversation was purely inven- 


tion, he was thinking fast. “ Some of the 
film of ‘Why Not Now?’ was burned, 


We'll have to take those scenes over seit, | a 


Mazie.” 
With a sad face and a sadder iat 2 
Earle concluded that this girl must be the 


one over whom he had lost so much sleep, - : 
and because of whom he was ae eae ee 
his classes at the moment. oe | 


“Oh, dear, oh dear, oh dear! 
to do those scenes over again?” Mazie 


shrieked, almost hysterically. “ Are ‘those 
the ones in the kitchen? Do I have to. 


wash those dishes and work around “that 
stove, and everything again? Can’t you 
run this studio without having fires? I 
won’t do them over, J won't do them, 1 
won't do them.” Sire was stamping her 


feet, and her voice had risen to a a 


sittch when she had got this far. : 
At this point Earle tiptoed out of the et 


room and found himself in the manager’s- 


office again. 


“T thank you, Mr. Wiener,” he said, and as 
A. less direwt man ‘than z 


“Frank ” might have wondered for what 
the youth was thanking him, but this man 
knew. 

VI. 


“Come to think of it, Mazie,” the di-— 
rector said, when he had noticed that Earle 
had departed, “it wasn’t any of your 
scenes that were burned. They were all 
Lulu Jefferson’s. I’m sorry 1 caused you 
this little anxiety,” and, after going to a 
desk and pretending to be taking a certain — 


bunch of papers therefrom, he left the cis 
room, and left Miss Tuller in there, again & 


ofie with thoughts of her hero, Farle, the 
pole vaulter. . 
Mr. Wiener then wea to the door of the 


directors’ room.and said: ‘‘ All right, Mazie. 


You can come out now.” Which she did. 


DoT have — 


a ; 546 


 “Tet’s see, what was it we were talking | | 
- about, Mazie?” he asked when she had sea‘-. 


ed herself across from him. “ Oh, yes, you 
- wanted to meet some young man. What 
did I do with that memo? What was his 
name again?” 
_. “Karle Statler, of Woodward Uni- 
versity,” she answered. 
“Statler? Why, that was Statler who 
was in the room with you there a moment 
ago.” 3 
66. What: p? 
“Yes, sure. That was the boy.” 
mer Now, Frank. Don’t fool with me this 
way. [I'm serious. I want to meet Mr. 
Statler.” 
“Ym not fooling you. 
_ catch him before he gets very far. 


Maybe I can 
Vl call 


= him back,” and he rose and went toward 
the door. 


“No, no, no, no, no, Frank.” Mazie 


ae had Beeiled her Gest | impression of the man 


who had been in the directors’ room with 
her a few moments before, namely, that 
his face had looked so much like Earle’s. 
Alas, alack, he must have been Earle. The 
hero worship stopped right there, and, with 


a sinking heart, she only ay that she 
wanted to get away by herself, alone. 


_ “No, no. I don’t want to meet him, ”” she 
went on. “ I’ve just been having a little fun 
with you, that’s all.” 
And then Miss Tuller laughed. It was 
an hysterical laugh. 
_ Moses Wiener laughed in return so hear- 
tily that if we didn’t know otherwise, we’d 
be sure he thought himself the victim of a 
good joke. 
_ Mazie ey went to her dressing room. 


vu U 


‘stepped up to the switchboard. 


there, Miss—Miss—” & 


On his way out of the bate Hares 
ave got i, 
a couple of tickets for the ‘ Follies’ tor 
night,” he said, “and if you’ve no other — , 
engagement, Vd be delighted to escort yotg 1 
“Farrell.” a 
“¢ Miss Farrell.” “a 
“ Why, I’d just love to 80, I’m sure, Mr. 
Statler, but you know we’ve not been in- ; 
troduced, and—”’ i. 
Ons that can be easily arranged,” and 
back he hastened to Mr. Wiener. 
Before long the white light indicating _ b: 
the general manager’s phone appeared on 
the board. In Another moment Louise had — 
risen and was walking quickly toward the | 
private sanctum of that man. 
As she entered, Earle noticed that her 
hair was of a beautiful shade of auburn. — 


On a Wednesday evening some two 
months later, and shortly after he had pre- — 
sented Louise with a diamond ring, she sug- _ 
gested that they go to the Gem Theater — 
and see “ Why Not Now?” | = 

“It’s a dandy picture,” said Miss Far- — 
rell. ‘“ Over at the studio they say it’s the — 
best one that Mazie Tuller’s been in yet.” — 

1s she o it?” remarked Earle. “I don’t | 
want to go.” 4 

‘Why? Don’t you like her, ‘Earle? Ira 
think she’s sweet.” * 

* I. think she’s punk.” 


U U 
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WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED 


~ Author of * The Garden of Eden,” “Gan Gentlemen,” “The Uuianed” ele, 


For seven years Dickon Greene has gone through the motions of living without progressing eee i 


any direction. On the evening of his thirtieth birthday a telephone call from an acquaintance, 
Harrison Gilmore, who is also assistant cashier in the bank in which Greene is a teller, takes 2 
him to a social club de luxe in lower Manhattan. He is presented to the proprieter, Silverman, 


whose patrons are unconsciously puppets in his scheme of self-amusement; in an alcove he meets ne 


John Vincent, cynical purveyor of information concerning those who frequent the club. Lydia, 


a woman of ice in the motley gathering of sensation-seekers, holds Greene’s attention until the © 


advent of Marie Guilbert, who, with her “angel,” has just come from a night of popular success 
on Broadway, On-the following morning he gives up his position in the bank; he has been merely 
existing—and wishes now to live, to change drab certainty to glamorous romance. Walking up the 


avenue, after leaving the bank, his attention is attracted by a middle-aged man of impressive Le 


features; in keeping with his new scheme of adventure-seeking, Greene follows him. It is apparent 
by the way the man eyes food displays in restaurants that he is hungry, Following an impulse 
Greene calls a cab and orders the starving man to join him. | 

Arrived at the apartment the young teller arranges for a meal to be sent in. They converse, ; 


and Greene learns to his amazement that the man is a valet who has served only two men during | 


thirty years; both of these were men of great importance socially, but more than that were so 
thoroughly gentlemen as to have won the Tespect of their servant. When North suggests that 
Greene accept his services the young man is first amused, then nonplused—for he has only five 
hundred dollars and no prospects. North immediately assumes command, deciding upon a social 
career for his new master. One of the first steps is to secure a suitable apartment. Unable to 
afford an establishment on Park Avenue, North suggests Greenwich Village as the only alternative, 
and through a butler friend, engages furnished rooms near Washington Square. They outline a 
campaign, with Cynthia: Rainey, an heiress, as goal. In the same apartment house with Greene a 
distinguished sculptor, Plummer, is going to give an informal tea for members of the elect. How 
Greene can manage to be present at the patherine, and in that way assure himself of further 
entree, is the important question, 


CHAPTER XV, “ About fifty years, sir, I think; and he 
| received no recognition until he did his _ 


HE STARTS TO ATTAIN IT, 
‘Portrait of a Girl’ five years ago.” 


- Plummer and when did he first “Then he is probably both vain and irri- 
make his success?” table. North, attend to this, if you please. 
This: cues oe in the Argosy-Allstory Weekly for June 3. 
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ELL me two things,” demanded “ Forty-five years old before he made a 
Dickon suddenly. ‘How. old is place for himself,’ murmured Dickon. 
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I am going into that library albgue yonder | 
-and. read until Plummer appears.” 
“| Appears, sir?’ 


“You will borrow one a his men at 


once—one of the men who are ‘Cleauine up 
his place ay him. 3 

Ves. sir. 

‘IT want you to detain that workman un- 
til Mr. Plummer in person comes for him. 
_ Keep him here; my things will arrive very 
- soon, and when they do, get out a bottle 
of old rye and use it on your man, In 
these dry days it ought to hold him. In the 
meantime have the pictures we are storing 
piled on that table, and on the farther 
end of it gather the bric-a-brac—that jade 
vase, for instance, and above all, be sure 
that you put ‘The Bronze Swordsman ’ 


- with the rest.” 


Swordsman ’?” echoed 
“That is highly praised, 


“<The Bronze 
William North. 
Sits 
“Tt has to go; have it placed with the 
rest, but don’t move anything from the 
room until you hear from me. Is that 
clear?” 

‘rertectly, sir.” 

By the faraway look in North’s eye it 
was clear to Dickon that his valet was com- 
pletely in the dark and it was not unpleas- 
ant to leave him there; Dickon strolled 
into the alcove, selected a broad-seated 

Louis XIV chair that allowed him to loll 
at ease, and picked from the shelves beside 
him the first book on which his hand fell. 
The leather binding was pleasant to his 
touch, but the glance of Dickon was not 
for the pages of the book; it lingered over 
the pleasant lines of the groined ceiling 
springing from solid pilasters along the sides 
of the alcove. In such houses as Dickon 
had lived in before this would have been an 
ugly little rectangle instead of a place that 
filled him with quiet. His gaze dropped 
to the top of the bookcase and rested on 
a bronze miniature of that ancient Egyptian 
masterpiece, ‘ The Scribe,’ his hand poised, 

his patient, ugly face waiting for the dicta- 
tion; looking down to the book at last 

Dickon found that he was holding a copy 
of “ Boccaccio,” and he closed his eyes with 
a smile. Egypt, the Italian Renaissance, 
the court of Louis XIV, the early Norman 


grown suddenly gruff and loud. 


joint like this wouldn’t drink nothin’ but 
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colin he: felt that four ages 
upon him, and all harmoniously, 
Time drifted softly past ema in the 
library alcove; the steps of William North - 
and the working man who North had ~ 
brought up from Plummer’s rooms were ~ 
hushed by the splendid rug of the studio 
room, and in the wide spaces of that apart- 
ment their voices came to Dickon only as 
a murmur. The movers brought in Dickon’s. 
few articles of furniture; and even their 
raucous voices felt the influence of that 
spacious place. They were gone again, and 
Dickon picked up the train of his thoughts _ 
in which the meeting with the sculptor and 
Mrs. Littleton were already taken for grant- 
ed, and he was plunging through a fragrant 
future in the quest for Cynthia Rainey. 
The name, together with William North’s 
all too brief description, spelled out an im- 
aginary personality for Dickon. Into his © 
mind from far away—a neighboring apart-. 
ment or the street, perhaps—floated a wo-. 
man’s laughter and the bubble of Cynthia _ 
Rainey burst into filmy shards and formed 
again as the girl of Silverman’s, radiant, 
slangy,, compelling Marie Guilbert. For 
some reason the thought of her always took 
his breath, made him sit up in his chair as 
if she in person had stepped into the room. 
She had left in him a chord of emotion : 
which that random laughter struck again; a 
; 
® 


and when this passed away Dickon heard 


William North fumbling in the cabinet 
which held his store of liquor. There was 
the telltale chink of bottles and the shrill © ’ 
chiming of glasses. 

“B-r-r!” said the workman, his voice 
“* That 


ain’t bad, what? I figured a bird witha 


wine and thin stuff like that.” 

“ Quite so,” said William North in such 
a voice that Dickon smiled. 

There was a distant knock, the opening 
of a door. 

“Say, Joe, the boss downstairs wants to 
know what’s keepin’ you?”’ 

“ Business,” said Joe instantly. 
ness is keepin’ me. ‘Tell him that.” 

“ But you was only loaned to this “gen 
tleman?” ae 

“ Sure, but he ain’t done with 1 me e yet - 


ae ' a 


i eth : Tell him sek Pes 


roice of Joe continued: 
_ have another while the stuff’s around. Old, 
 ain’t it?” 


“ Over twenty years,” said William North 


coldly. 
“The hell you say!” 


The liquid trickled musically forth. 


_“ Well, here’s lookin’ at you.” A pause; 
a sigh. 
the stuff down to the basement now?” 

“Not yet. Sit down and chat a while.” 

“Suppose the boss comes back and sees 

_ me perched here?” 

>. “ He wouldn't mind. Very democratic, 
I assure you.” 

“That so? Well, here’s drinkin’ to him. 
Takes a real gent to carry booze like this;' 
what? But maybe I better finish this and 

- get back downstairs. The old boy down 
there is scared stiff he won’t get the place 
fixed up in time.” 


North, and Dicken: started i in alarm. Would 


he*allow the fellow to escape? ‘“‘ Because,” 
went on North, “if you stay away he’s apt 
to speak sharply to you about it, eh?” 

“ Hey?” grunted Joe. ‘“ Speak to me? 
Call me down? Get this, bo; they don’t 
none of them come any funny stuff with me. 

That sawed-off runt call me down?” 

His laughter pealed. 

“But,” went on le Bs you'll be apt to 
Jose your day’s pay.” 

“ What do I care? Money is money, 
but whisky is out of that class these days.” 

There was another hurried rap at the 
door, and then a husky voice: “ You, there; 
what’s this about, sir?”’ 

And Dickon knew that J. Gidding Plum- 
mer had come; and that his own time was 
arrived. He stood up, ready to enter at 

- the most opportune moment. 
- “Can’t a man rest?” said Joe, his voice 
already thickened by the whisky. “Do I 
- got to work me soul away every minute?” 
“Vowre needed badly downstairs,” said 
Plummer after a moment, during which he 
we S| eget laboring to contro! himself. 
: resets said Joe. ‘‘ There ain’t 
or hur “One ol ae at a time is 


oor closed with a bang and the 
“Might as well 


““ What next, general? Shall I pack. 


tackle another. 


~ “Will you,” said Plummer ote: oa ‘sug : he ; 
gest to him that you are finished with his ue 


whee T say. “Finish - one e thing before you ‘ a : . 


services?” Cee 
“That, sir,” said North, “had better oe 
come from Mr. Greene.” ny 
“Tt is he whe rents this apartment now?” ae 


Yes, ‘sir.’ 
“ May I see him at once?” . 
~“ T shall see if he is at leisure.” 


padre 


William North appeared at the library FG 
alcove and bent an inquisitive eye upon his __ 
third master; the latter brushed past him. 

“You are he from whom we borrowed bs 


this man?” said Dickon. 


“I must have him back,” said ie Gidding ! 
‘“T have already sent for him — 
He was so angry that he began — 


eS 
once.’ 
to’ ruffle his mustache under pretense of 
stroking it carelessly. It was a jet black 
mustache, as brilliant and living, it seemed, 


as the eyes of the sculptor, but his’ short! me : 


pointed beard and his flowing hair were a 
thick and dirty gray with tufts of pure 
white here and there. Altogether, it was a 
spectacular face with a muscular neck and 


shoulders below it, telling of many a year Ss 4 : 


labor with the heavy mallet. 


“T appeal to your sense of humor,” seid” 


Dickon. 


“ How the devil can I live in this 
place without going distracted if those in- _ 
tolerable pictures are left on the walls?” 


The sculptor opened his lips and raised 


his hand to say something violent, but con- ra 


trolled himself strongly. 
“T am truly sorry,” he said. 


you may even have to carry the objection- — 


able articles to the basement yourself.” 


The sarcasm apparently floated without — 


harm past the head of Dickon; and he 


noted Joe covertly filling the pause with an- 
other glass of whisky. 


“ But,” continued Plummer, ‘“‘ I most im- 


“T suppose _ 


peratively must have him now. My place — 


is an inferno—a chaos, I assure you.” 


“Vet,” pleaded Dickon, “ you see what — 
will be left on my hands if they aren't ' 


moved now?” 


He stepped forward and pointed to the | 


end of the table where the small casting — 
and copies of statuary stood, plaster heads, a 


ee ornaments, small bronzes, 


— Aone = 


¥ 


BBO : 


-. “ Can you imagine a life with these, sir?” Gg 


said Dickon, and he invited an inspection 
with a gesture which terminated with his 
_ hand resting lightly on the head of “ The 
Bronze Swordsman ”’ itself. | 

The eye of J. Gidding Plummer followed 
“that gesture with angry impatience, but in 
- the end his glance also rested on the little 
copy of his work and remained there, fas- 
cinated. 

“Ha!” muttered the sculptor. 

_ “ Vou see,” said Dickon, “‘ what’s before 
me? Some people collect for the sake of 
number—for the sake of blindly gathering. 
For instance ”—and here he raised ‘“‘ The 
Bronze Swordsman” in his hand—‘ why 
in the name of Heaven will a man dee such 
an atrocity as this?” 

In the distance Dickon was aware of 
William North, agape; and though he 
seemed to be looking at the statuette and 
shaking his head commiseratingly, he was 
also conscious of the black frown that 
- twitched across the forehead of the sculptor, 
though it was immediately banished again 
by a conscious effort. J. Gidding Plummer 
_ smiled benignly; he felt that he was about 
to secure an honest opinion from one who 
did not know him, and he bent upon Dickon 
a glance full of the hungry timidity of the 
artist. 

_“You find—that—particularly trying?” 


he asked, and striving to make his voice 


casual it became fluidly cold. 


__“Jmpossible,” said Dickon, “ as you will 


see if you have studied sculpture.” 
The ghost of a smile touched the lips of 
Plummer. 
‘“‘ The conception,” went on Dickon glib- 
ly, “might make a very excellent black- 


and-white illustration, but as sculpture it is” 


impossible. The swordsman is apparently 
Swiss—one of those medieval fellows from 
his enormous two-handed sword. He has 
just finished the stroke—see how his body 

lurches forward, following the sway of the 
heavy weapon? And he looks now to ob- 
serve the effect of the blow. That carries 
one’s eye out of the statue, out to the thing 
at which the swordsman stares. You 


-- spree?” 


Plummer was studying his work with a 
frown. 
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_ seen the ‘ Portrait of a Girl,’ its repose, 


save us from patpoal crnberseucn te 


i And vet ae me d Dicken, « ) oh 
it said that it is the work of Plummer. 
rev‘aced the bronze on the table. “ Whi 
shows how easily collectors are taken in.” — 

“You are sure it is not by Plummer?” — 
asked the sculptor. He searched the face — 
of Dickon fearful lest he were being quizzed 
but Dickon was impervious. a 


“ Certain,” he answered. ae 
ve een sir, I am equally sure you are a 
wrong.” 


“Tush!” smiled Dickon. “My dear a 
fellow, I tell you it is impossible. I have — 


its smile, its throat.” He shook his head. — 
“The same man cannot have done both — 
things.” Og 
“Mr. Greene,” said the other, “I must 
My — 
name is Plummer.” a 
“ What!” 
“Yes,” smiled the sculptor. 
“Not J. Gidding Plummer?” 
““ The same.” a 
“My dear Mr. Plummer,” said Dickon, — 
taking the other’s strong hand, “I’m de- 
lighted to meet you, and I’m equally sorry 
that it isn’t under more auspicious cir- — 
cumstances.” e. 
-“No more of that!” said J. Gidding a" 
Plummer heartily. ‘Shall I tell you the — 
truth? I quite agree with you about The — 
Swordsman. It is an early work.” a 
“ Ah, yes,” said Dickon still, appara a 
dubious. 4 
“You must drop down to my studio and 
look over my things, if you’re interested.” 
‘A great privilege, sir. By the way”— _ 
he turned to Joe—‘I am quite through — 
with you. You will go back to Mr. Gid- — 
ding?” } 
“ [ll send him back as soon as I can to ~ 
clear away The Swordsman and the rest of — 
this mess.” a 
“Mr. Gidding—” began Dickon, seem- 
ingly confused. a 
“Tut, tut! I understand perfectly; I’d— 
leave him here now except that I’m rescu- a 
ing my place from anarchy and trying to get 
it ready for a tea this afternoon. Perhaps: S 
you'll drop in?” i 
“ Kind of you. Let me sée—” 
Dickon paused in thought. 


| "afternoon, i arial Tecan. 


So Plummer was gone, and Joe Iaueiecil 


> palctetthy i in ‘his rear with.a ee glance 


for the whisky bottle. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
HE FIGHTS THE SECOND BATTLE, 


T was not until after the door closed on 

f them ‘that Dickon turned and surprised 

William North smiling, and though the 

smile was instantly banished Dickon chuck- 
led openly. 


“North,” he said, “what a comfortable 


thing it is to have people ~_ with you 


instead of at:you!” 
Which brought from the valet a profound 
bow, and the bow fixed in Dickon’s mind 


_ anew, important truth: William North had 


accepted him until this moment as his mas- 
ter by right of birth and nature, but 
now he was something more: ‘the master by 
force of intellect. In the library alcove 
again he considered the past interview care- 
fully, rehearsing it, and the more he brood- 
ed upon it the more satisfied he became that 
this insignificant meeting was really the first 


- step upward in his social progress. The in- 


cident of ‘ The Bronze Swordsman ’ became 
a big thing—his entering wedge by which 
he should pierce the ranks. He felt, in 
short, as he used to feel in football when 
he had crashed through the solid line of 
the enemy and had the dangerous but hali- 
epen field before him requiring more speed 
and alertness than strength. 

‘William North prepared luncheon in the 
kitchenette, which was a miracle of com- 
pacted serviceableness. However limited 
the cooking facilities, the table service was 
finely appointed, and Dicken found himself 
eating a delectably browned chop from a 
plate of transparent fragility, and the cup 
from which he drank William North’s tea 
was a thing of grace. 


; He had dined from 
‘ good service before, but never with the 
same sense * a: BA once it came 


wit; 


shrugged away the guilty thought. 


Mg Skis, poy grew grote et Thee sornniee pat oe 
his eyes glittered. He had a way of justi- 
fying himself for his plans and a way of 
believing that the would buy what he ob- 
tained in the future by address and keen _ 

subconsciously he knew that there 
would still be a balance to pay, but he . We 


haps that shrug was the first item in his a 


payment as the old simple, ‘warm-hearted — 


oe 


Dickon Greene melted away or crystallized — ue 


into a new being, hard-minded asa diamond _ 
After all, what harm had he done? 


point. 


The deception of J. Gidding Plummer was 


innocent enough, he assured himself, ‘but — 
behind his mind there was a knowledge : 


that he had thrown away scruples and ae 


armed himself -with indifference. 


In the background moved William Aiioct rth : | 
softly. To him, apparently, there was no _ 


question of cunning subterfuge in the con- __ 
versation ‘between Dickon and the sculptor, — 


for no doubt he accepted whatever ~ a 


third master did as justifying itself. B 


Dickon ‘knew hat he had begun to aera — 


wall of sham—that the must keep the valet | 
away from a knowledge of his true self. 


He accepted even this burden calmly . 


enough, confident of power of saesios dis- 
simulation. 


He pondered much over the hour mule: as SS 


could best appear at Plummer’s tea, for 


above all, he did not wish to go early and. 


stay late; yet if he did not do thishe very 


probably would miss Mrs. Littleton, who 


was not apt to come for more than a few 


minutes in view of her social obligations 


of that evening. He concluded, finally, to 


post William North in a strategic position 
at a front window of the apartment from 


which he could sweep the pavement east 
and west and bring word when ‘the social 
leader arrived. “The time ran on to four— 
to half past four, and still there was ‘no 
word from William North, and Dickon be- 


gan to fear either that she had not been 
included in the invitations or that she did __ 
not intend to come, when the valet ap- 
peared, his long face flushed with excite- nt 


ment. 
“‘ She is here,” she announced. Dickon 
sprang to his feet. 


“-Qne moment, sir,” 
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- went on North, producing from nee 


a clothes brush. “ There is lint across your 
shoulders.” He began to brush vigorously, 
and was panting when he stepped back. 
“Not the top button!” he warned, as 
_Dickon fastened his coat. “It is already 
too tight across the back. A certain negli- 
gence is very desirable at such an affair as 
this, you know, sir.” 

“She'll be gone before I get there!” 
- groaned Dickon. ‘ Let me go, North!” 
“The way of the tortoise is better, sir,’ 
said North with maddening deliberation. 
“Now turn about, slowly—slowly!”’ 

And while the third master pivoted, 
North looked at him with the eye of a 
tailor. 

“You have something too much in your 
inside breast pocket,” he warned. Dickon 
produced a wallet, and the valet calmly ap- 
propriated it. ‘“ That’s all, sir. You may 
go. 

He entered the big aie perfectly calm, 
coldly self-confident. The sculptor met him 
at once, breaking away from a group to do 
so; he wore a blue coat, together with brown 
trousers, and the eaplanauon of this strange 
appearance was not far to seek. In the 
corner stood a life-sized figure on a low, 
strong pedestal with the sculptor’s ladder 
beside it. Around the pedestal lay chips of 
marble and a powdering of marble dust so 
profuse that it gave one a picture of the 
- artist attacking the stone in divine fury 
and hewing away to the heart of his idea. 
What that idea might be was concealed by 
a cloth flung hastily over the statue—so 
carelessly, indeed, that from beneath one 
edge of the cloth a foot of heroic model 
appeared, roughly blocked out and full of 


the inspiration which makes quick sketches 


live. It seemed that Plummer had labored 
at his statue until the very moment of 
the. tea and then seized the first coat he 
found and rushed into it. What mattered 
his appearance? ‘The man lived, talked, 
appeared in hisswork; every one at the tea, 
sooner or later, picked up one of those 
marble chips and wondered at the address 
of the man whoedared to strike so fiercely 
into his marble. What a miraculous sense 
of his line he must have, they muttered to 
each other, and when the guests departed 


was liked. 


matter to. 4 Guding esi he had am 
bucket of chips from which he ‘could have ae 
furnished forth a dozen teas larger than 
this. All of this Dickon perceived in two _ 
glances. s 

‘“T am sorry there are so many,” he said 5 
as he shook the hand of the artist. “I 4 
had hoped to talk with you.” a 

The sculptor glanced over the crowd. 
“ He is estimating the number of prospec- 
tive commissions,” thought Dickon. : 

“We shall have our talk,” nodded J. 
Gidding Plummer. 

“ Pardon me,” smiled Dickon, “we could _ 
chatter, but we could not think.” : 

The eyes of Plummer twinkled with a 
certain frankness thaf warmed the cold ~ 
heart of Dickon Greene, for he felt that he : 


“Then tell me if you: wish to meet aie = 
of these people—or: do vou know most of 4 
them already?” — - ; : 
. “ No. introductions,” answered. “Dick | 
shaking his head. “Im not in the mood — ’ 
for talking with strangers. Let me sit in 
a corner—with ‘The Bronze Swordsman’ 
perhaps.” 

The artist laughed wit the utmost good 
nature, and noting from the corner of his 
eye that the group he had just left still 
held together and waited for his return with — 
expectant looks, he felt that this was a 
tribute to his power and decided to linger _ 
another moment with his young guest. — 

“You are sure,” he repeated, “‘ that there 
is no one I can take you to?” a 

Silently Dickon cursed himself for not 
having secured from North a description _ 
of his social queen; here he stood in the 
robbers’ cave surrounded by spoils beyond _ 
price, and yet he had not the single word _ 
which would open the door. He scanned 
the crowd with frantic haste, hunting for the _ 
least hint which might guide him aright. i 

“‘ As a matter of fact,” he said, “I never — 
go about a great deal; not interested in — 
chance meetings, but—’” And in that in-— 
stant pause his eyes noted a thousand de- a 


Cc : m were on the whole Resa 
certain centers, just as iron filings 


In this case, 
_-each one of those centers might be either 
- some artist of note or else a power of wealth 

or social standing. Plummer himself, for 
instance, was the center for the group which 
he had just left; in the corner sat a woman 
with a face that shelved out from the fore- 
head to the chin and the unconcerned eyes 
of a man; and about her a small number 
hung on each of her few words; close to 
the statue a big man with fuzzy hair and 
a high collar talked with smiles and bright 
eyes, but what he said kept those near 
him exceedingly grave; near the fireplace, 
now screened with a brush of greenery, a 
-woman of forty, perhaps, but with a beauty 
which defied time, held the largest number 
of all; and Dickon, as he swept the crowd 
with that first intense look decided that 
she must be Mrs. Littleton. He was, in 
- fact, about to point her out to Plummer and 
request an introduction there, but he was 
‘held back by a small scruple of doubt. The 
beautiful woman by the greenery was dis- 
tinguished, no doubt, both in looks and 
in standing of some sort, but she did not 
- give Dickon the impression which he ex- 
pected from Mrs. Littleton, who held, as it 
might be said she did, a social throne which 
no one but Mrs. Baldwin-Dexter really dis- 
puted. Aside from William North, he knew 
this from the newspapers and from rumor; 
Mrs. Littleton was a national figure. And 
for that reason Dickon cast another glance 
over the crowd. All this occupied only the 
split part of a second, and now he observed 
that aside from the four distinct centers of 
interest there was another point about which 
the whole room seemed to gravitate, much 
as a dozen solar systems swing in turn 
through a terrific orbit about some far-off, 
mysterious sun, unknown to man except 
by implication. In some such manner 
Dickon guessed at this fifth power, for now 
and again he noted that heads turned for 
a glance toward the farthest corner of the 
room—just a fleeting glance, no more. But 
the only woman in that corner was a drab 
f ith shinee at = instant, no one 


: group themselves around several magnets 
held under a piece of paper. 


oF ee speaking; indeed there was nothing to ~ 
catch the eye except the utter pallor of — 
-the face, a sickly colorlessness, or when she _ 
turned her head, as she did at that moment, _ 
and one caught the delicately true line of © 


her profile. It could not be Mrs. Littleton, — 


blank; 
she was nothing at. all. 
“There is only one face in the. room, 


he said to Plummer, “ that really attracts 
Will you tell me the _ 
name of the drab little woman with the ex- 


me at the moment. 


quisite profile?”” He nodded toward her. 
In return the sculptor fixed him with a 


-but Dickon swiftly and coldly reasoned _ 
that it must be she. His deductions brought 
him straight to her and then stopped point- _ 

she was either very great or else ue 


B Hae, 


se bs 


glance of bright suspicion; the suspicion 


cleared and left only open amusement. 


“‘ The drab little woman?” he echoed, and 
“Mr. Greene, that’s the second  ~ 


laughed. 
quotable remark you’ve made to-day to me. 
I'll do better than tell you her name. 
introduce you.” - 


He led the way, and when she ieoked : 
up from her cup of tea Dickon saw the 
cause of that impression of extreme pallor. 


It lay in her lips, which had scarcely a 
vestige of color; but the moment he met 
her eyes he knew that his guess was correct. 
He hardly heard Plummer say, “ Mrs. Lit- 


tleton, this is a new friend and a very good 


friend of mine, Mr. Dickon Greene.’ She 


invited him to take a chair beside her with a 


il : 


smile that lighted her somber eyes and all — 


her face; it was a change as sudden as when 
a man lights a cigarette at night and his fea- 


tures appear in the darkness. Plummer lin- 


gered near them for a moment. 
“‘ T haven’t had an opportunity,” he said, 


“to thank you for coming on a day when 


you have so many things to do.” 

“It’s simply a chance of escape,” she an- 
swered. 
week with decorators and musicians, and 
I’ve sae the guest list until my eyes 
swim.’ 


“Yes,” sympathized the sculptor, “the 


musicians are impossible this year.” 


“Not half so bad as the entertainers,” 
‘said Mrs. Littleton. 


“J’m running a con- 
tinuous vaudeville bill, you know, near the 
ballroom, and I’ve been bowing steadily to 


‘¢ My ears have been ringing fora __ 


a the numerous kings ae queens of the foot- - a 


lights.” 


“ There is only one way to avoid the diff fGi- 


: culty,” said Plummer, “and that’s toe talk 


‘their language.” 


“And unfortunately I’ve never studied 
a dictionary of slang. Besides, they’re fear- 
fully jealous.” 


_ The sculptor chuckled. “I know. If 


you ask a star to appear in a list of medioc- 
rities he says he will not asseciate with a 


crowd of ‘ham-and’ artists; and if you 
try to place with other stars he is 
afraid that they’ll steal his thunder.” 
_. Mrs. Littleton smiled; she was generally 
_ So unexpressive in her face that the faintest 
smile was equal to laughter in another. 
Be Oe Ahelor, the lightning cartoonist,” she 
y, said, ‘““aoreed to work for me because he 
knew that I was trying to get Smithson, 
the shadow-man; but when Sirus 
found out that I was going to have Melor 


he refused to come; then Melor declined © 


_ because he would have no opportunity te 
Mee outshine Smithson. And there I was. All I 
have is a list of mediocrities—positive sleep- 

producers, Mr. Plummer. The stars give 
one glance to that array and take no pains 
te conceal their scorn for me and my ball.” 

_. “Y-wender,”’ suggested Dickon Greene as 
Plummer moved away, “if I can help you?” 


“Tm almost past hope,’ she said, and 


turned toward him slightly; he found her 
eyes fascinating with the purple, faint 
_ shadows beneath and a particularly pleasing 
- sense of receptivity in them. Dickon began 
to understand why Mrs. Littleton was a 
social power; her very distress, with only 
slightest variations of voice and expression, 
gave an effect of infinite reserve powers. 
He knew at once that she could talk to a 
circle and make each man in it feel that 
she was addressing herself particularly to 
him above the rest. ‘‘ Do you know a great 
_ many actors?” she was asking, and he read, 
in spite of her skill, the careless question 
_ behind her eyes. He was so insignificant 
that she hardly took pains to conceal her 
thoughts. Was he a member of the sporting 
world? Was he some social spenger? 
- Dickon regretted intensely that he had 
- ferced the conversation to a point re- 
solved in future to take lesson by this ex- 


the fault calls convince her that e's was not — 
simply struggling to curry favor. | : 


“T know very few,” he said, and allow- 
ing his glance to wander from her for an in- | 
stant, he smiled at an imaginary jest across 
the room. “ But if I can be of assistance 
you will call on me, Mrs. Littleton?” : 

“Thank you,” she said carelessly, and 
then looked at him again; something seemed 
to catch her eye in that second glance. She — 
had dropped the subject of the entertainers 
for her ball definitely, but the second 
thought—or else her real worry about the — 
vaudeville show—made her revert to it an 
instant later. “ I’ve tried to negotiate with 
Mme. de Barré,” she added, “ and Gertrude 
White, the dancer; the Saneer Sisters would 
hardly receive me.” She chuckled at some- 
thing she remembered in that interview. 
“You see, I’ve been so worried that I’ve — 
gone about myself almost tapping at stage = 
doors.” 7 

In his desire to seem amiable, it was ay 
Dickon’s first impulse to seem cordially as- 
tonished that she should have gone so far 
in person. He checked that first impulse, 
for he was Rare to be able to think 
twice. : q 

‘“‘ Amusing, I imagine,” he said. sendidbongs ag 
ently. He added: “ Have you tried Wilbur, 
the violinist?” a 

“TI did; he sent me a typewritten answer 
signed by his secretary.” Again she smiled; 
Dickon felt that a door had been opened to a 
him. ‘ 

“ Marie Guilbert?” he suggested. a 

“ Marie Guilbert!” echoed Mrs. Little- 4 
ton, and she looked curiously to Dickon; 
really,.as if a veil had been brushed from _ 
before her eyes and she were seeing him for 
the first time. It might have angered him 
had he not been so coldly filled with his 
purpose. “If you know her,” said Mrs. — 
Littleton, “ you surely understand that she 
never appears in private houses. A point of 4 
professional pride with her, I believe.” 

“é Really?” sete 

“Oh, yes. Anything above Fifty-Ninth — 
Street is slumming for Marie Guil 
Mrs. Baldwin-Dexter tried to get her f 
her reception last month.” A new 


aan sae ey" Roi pia yee See ron Eat Be 


a f 
i 


I believe she fered’ 
4 : Guibert: a fabulous sum; however, 
the girl did not appear. No one could 


o ~ blame her for trying,” added Mrs. Littleton, 
as if fearing she had gone too far. “ Of 


course Marie Guilbert would be a sensa- 
tional effect—her dancing and her voice. 
If I could get her—”’ She made a little ges- 
ture, one of those graceful, careless motions 
which only women with lovely hands know 
how to manage. ‘“ People would forgive the 

stupidity of the rest of my entertainers.” 
“TJ suppose so,” nodded Dickon. “ That 
funereal gentleman wishes to speak to you, 
I believe. Shall I go away?” : 

A tall, spare man buttoned into a long 
Black’ coat approached them with a girl on 
his arm. 

“It’s Ezra Boone, the ppee a nnewered 
Mrs. Littleton, flashing a glance ab Dickon. 
“‘ And please stay here with me.’ 

The poet arrived and noes in a sort of 
jointed fashion. 

““ Mrs. Littleton,” he said in a ise) voice, 
“TI have the honor to present to you Miss 
Irene Sommers. Miss Sommers, Mrs. Lit- 
tleton.” 

Miss Sommers. bowed; her high color of 
the moment before faded away to two arti- 


ficial spots, one in either cheek, and she 


looked at Mrs. Littleton with such narrowed 
eyes that Dickon knew her heart was in her. 
throat. As he stood up for his own intro- 
duction he watched her curiously and un- 
derstood at a glance that the girl had am- 
-bitions of a sort which the social dictator 
could ban- with a glance or make with a 
single phrase accomplished realities. The 
crisis continued only an instant, and then 
the glance of Mrs. Littleton swept over the 
girl and turned upon Ezra Boone with some 
word about a mask he had recently present- 
ed in an open air theater. It all passed in 
an instant, but Dickon knew that the girl 
was damned to outer darkness; she went on 
with Ezra Boone, and Dickon resumed his 
chair, studying the bowed shoulders of Miss — 
_ Sommers in the distance. 

“But,” said Mrs. Littleton, coming back 
to their broken conversation promptly, ‘ “do 


3 * Sere 


Dickon. He added without enthusiasm: 
“Tl speak to her about coming to your 
ball, if you wish.” 


There was no question about the Be 
asm of Mrs. Littleton. But a burst of mips 


f ‘touch of. ‘emotion, a fie i the ae 
manner even in some of her taney: mono- ce 
logues, you know.” ee 

“ve never seen her on the age » said ae 


<< 


roar and laughter from the nearest group, 3 


drowning all possibility of talk for an in- 
stant, Dickon turned his head toward them. _ 
He knew that Mrs. Littleton wanted an _ 
unguarded moment to look at him, and he _ 
afforded her a perfect opportunity; when _ 
he turned back he saw that her mind was _ 
made up about him. Just as he had known es 
at a glance that Miss Sommers was banished _ 


into oblivion he understood, now that he 
was at least tentatively accepted. 


“ Will you do more than that?” she asked _ 


him. ‘ Will you bring Miss Guilbert?” — 
“Thank you,” said Dickon. 


‘ Of course she can name her own price.” 


_ “J beg your pardon,” said Dickon, “she _ 
would not come as a business stroke, Tm 


afraid.” 


“Oh!” said Mrs. Littleton, and he rive 2 
raised a bewildered trifle; she did not know 


whether she should place Dickon as a per- 


sonal friend, a professional admirer, a _ 
patron, or a chance acquaintance of Marie * 


Guilbert, and consequently she could not 
give her own words the exactly correct pitch. 
“Odd, isn’t it?” said Dickon, and set 
Mrs. Littleton at ease instantly with that 
phrase. ‘To a certain extent he might be 


| ots to- “ 
night, isn’t it?: Yes, I can come.” ove. 


sacrificing Marie Guilbert with those care- : 


less words and making her seem merely a 
freakish member of her profession, but it es- 
tablished a perfect entente between Mrs. 
Littleton and himself. She no longer 


watched him with instinctive caution, but © 


with a quick softening of voice and eye 
she began to accept him. That was the 


moment Dickon chose for leaving before _ 


that thawing process might be stopped and 

frozen by some wrong word. 

sit; SOINE ugly looks have come my way,” 

he said, rising. 

lized you, Mrs. Littleton.” 
“ You’ve given me_ great ope Mr. 


“J fear that I’ve monopo- 


. Greene,” she answered, “ and FT resis ex- 


pect that you’ll acéomiptah the miracle and 


bring me Marie Guilbert to-night.” 


Crossing the room Dickon saw that he — 


was being noted on every hand; in fact, 


- that he had talked with Mrs. Littleton too ~ 
long not to be observed. Miss Sommers, as 


he passed, favored him with an open smile 
of invitation, but Dickon went coldly on. 
He could not afford to blur his success by 
taking up the battles of the defeated, and 


_ now he drew Plummer aside from a group. 


_ “ # charming party,’ * murmured Dickon, 
as “ but you see there is no opportunity for 
us to chat. 


| You will let me see you again, 
sir?” 
““Y look forward to it. Good-by, Mr. 
Greene.” | 


_ > My revoir.” 
~ When the door closed behind him, shut- 


_. ting the rush of voices to a distant humming 


sound, Dickon leaned his shoulders against 

the wall, tilted back his head, and laughed 
long and silently; out of his exultation a 
thin, shrill cry formed in his throat and 
vibrated against his teeth. He kept it back; 


if it had come out it would have been a 


‘shout like the “ good hunting” of a war- 
_ rior on the back trail and by restraining the 
ery an overflow of happiness appeared in 
his face when he entered his own apartment. 
As if he had been summoned by the soft 
click of the latch William North appeared 
at the other end of the room. 

_ “TY have met the enemy,” said Dickon, 

“‘ and the battle is on.” 

“Tt is half won, sir,” said North, “ if 
- you were successful in the beginning.” 
“With ordinary people, yes,” said 

Dickon. “ But not with Mrs. Littleton. 

_ She is certainly a woman of wonderful re- 
source, North; she looks into the marrow 
of men and events, and so far I have only 
tickled her curiosity. No, the struggle is 
hardly begun. She must be conquered, her 
scruples put to sleep, her whole energies 
brought over to our side, and to-night will 
- tell the tale. I am going to the ball at the 
Clermont. Get out my dress clothes, if 
you please; ring up Marie Guilbert’s theater 


and find out when she will be through with . 


her act. In the meantime—”’ 
Pausing for breath, he gave William 


‘seemed a little too tight for comfort—and 


ARGOSY. ALLSTORY ‘WEEKLY, oS 


Worth an Sopaenaney to 1 murmur: « “Tt 
the crisis, then?” . 

i 9 i ae 

“ May I make a suggestion, sin?” 

5, Of course.” 

“Tn crises, sir, it was the habit of Mr. 
Devening to retire and sleep soundly ns 


the very moment for action.” 


Something snapped in the brain of 
Dickon Greene and he became aware of a — 
great weariness; ever since the morning his — 
nerves had been tuned to the breaking 
point; the interviews with Plummer and 
then with Mrs. Littleton had sapped his 
strength. 

“North,” he said, “ you’re always right, — 


_ I’m going to sleep.” 


CHAPTER XVII. - 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


T was nine o’clock before Dickon awoke — 
[ with the hand of North on his shoulder — 

and the sound of water running in the 
bathroom in his ear; then a cold tub, a 
quick supper, a glass of wine, filled him ~ 
with morning freshness—all that zest which — 
generally comes only when the air is chilled 
with dew and a sea wind whips the blood 
into the face. He felt these things while 
he slipped into the clothes which were so 
accurately laid out by North; and while 
he ate cold, thinly sliced chicken, dry as 
bread, and sipped a glass of cherry-red wine. _ 
About him drifted North, no more ob-- 
trusive than a shadow. The only things 
about the valet which were real were his 
hands, pale, well-kept, precise, which re- — 
moved dishes from the table and set others 
before him soundlessly. One gesture of 
those marvelous hands brushed the rough __ 


edges away from life. When he rose from 


the table he stood under a bright ‘wall 
light and turned slowly about while North 
looked him over for the last time. His col- 
lar seemed to worry North slightly—it | 


something had to be done to the wings, 
some small bend which made the collar per- 
fect. His trousers, too, were too short to — 
please North. He stood off at a distan 

and frowned critically bai Dickon 2 


igueroat: and: ane a over 
Dickon’s shoulders after he had arranged 
ne the’ neckcloth; then his gloves; then his 


: a hat 


rhe stick! ” cried North suddenly, and 
glanced around him like one lost. 

‘“‘T never use a cane.’ | 
a, Iti is not too late to remedy that slack- 

Hesee 5.) ‘ 
ae Too late, North. I haven’t a sion of a 
cane.’ 

The valet waved his hands and Painart 
. them together in resignation. 

“TI would have answered for you, sir, a 
moment ago. But without a stick—” He 
shook his head. 

“ After all, North, you must admit that 
canes are distinctly un-American.” 

“Sir?” gasped North. 

A European habit. Besides, what 
earthly use is there in them? I still have a 
moment to spare. Tell me ina. word.” 

He found an eye of cold displeasure fixed 
upon him. 

- “Sir, I cannot attempt to dismiss such a 
subject in this summary fashion.” 

The exuberance of his good spirits carried 
- Dickon blindly past the danger signal. 

“ Personally, North, I think canes are a 
damned silly affectation.” 

“s AAP? 

“ You don’t agree?” 

- “You cannot expect me to enter upon 
the philosophy of canes extempore, sir.” 

“ But the basis of the philosophy; the 
germ of the great idea, North?” 

_ “Tn walking, sir, the best gloved hands 
are objectionable. Their swinging seems 
idle and purposeless; they are in themselves 
strong and they should be occupied. ‘I pre- 
fer,’ said Anthony Caswell on one memor- 
able occasion, ‘ a man who stutters to a man 
- without a cane.’ ” 

_ “Hem!” said Dickon. 

. “Whereas,” said North, relaxing his 
_ Severity when he saw that the third master 
was no longer flippant, “a cane swung 
bai but not too forcibly, gives occupation 
to the aaa hands; also, and this is not 
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“it Seaired to. a Drickon that if he onlay ee 


: Te would fall an irrecoverable distance in 
the esteem of North; instead, he frowned ae 


with attention. . 
‘‘ And when a man stands still,” weak on 


North, bringing his argument to a close of = 
crushing strength, “his hands become posi- __ 


tively ludicrous. I remember in all my life 


only one man, the late Geoffrey Gall, who 3 
could stand still and manage his hands ae 


so that they became something less than 
dangling encumbrances.” ee 
“It becomes’ an art,” 


gravely. 


‘““In a month, sir, you may master oe a 
rudiments of the use of a cane; properly, 


one must be born to it. But,” he added as. 


an afterthought, “if you do not intend to — oe 


walk to Miss Guilbert’s house, it will be | 

quite excusable to appear without a stick.” 
“Then,” said Dickon, “YT shall by all 

means take a taxicab. nee 
But once upon the street he dismissed the < 


thought of William North and turned down 
the pavement at a sharp pace, hurrying 
north. It was a twenty-five block walk, but 


that was nothing for the swift, effortless — 
stride of Dickon; besides, the time required 
for the walk would bring him to Marie 


Guilbert’s apartment at the correct hour. 
She would be back from the theater in all 
probability; if he could persuade her to 
- go with him to Mrs. Littleton’s ball they 
would arrive there at the most effective 


hour—just when the hostess was abandon- 
ing all hope of their appearance, in fact, 
Really, Dickon had small hope of bringing 
Marie Guilbert—it was presuming too much 
upon the strength of their single meeting; — 
but even without her he could go to Mrs. 
Littleton, express his regrets, and probably © 
be bidden to stay with her. Oddly enough, 
he saw Mrs. Littleton’s colorless face against 
the background of Marie Guilbert; two eX-. 
tremes. | 
So in time he reached the gparunene and 
pausing before he entered he allowed his | 
glance to wander up and down to the softly — 
humming drift of automobiles along the 
pavement and to the stars above, very faint 
through the glow of the city. It was the 


- first time in months—years, almost—since _ eC 
The tops of the 


he had noticed the stars. 


emai 


said Dickon a 


on 558 


the way up in the elevator, 
of her apartment he stood for a moment and 


“ARGOSY: I 


Pescrapers generally shut’ Ses on quite : 
a ‘spiiapanaie 


He gave his name to the hall man, and 


3 “the latter paused with his hand on the tele- 
“— to glance Dickon over thoroughly. 


““ Most of them that was announced to~ 


: night,” he said, “ain’t been invited up; 
them that just went up and rang the bell 


has had better luck.” 
“Ah! Miss Guilbert is ill?” 


_ “ Grouchy—that’s all,” replied the other. 
_ In the profession,” he added with another 
- eareful look at Dickon, “ you know how 
: they are?”’ 


“Thank you,” said Dicken; “then I'll 


: go up without being announced.” 


He extended sash a handsome tip that 
the hall man accompanied him to the eleva- 


ss ter and rang the bell for him. 


ee “ Temperament, you know!” said the 
in ‘Something went wrong 


: iy the show, ‘and now they come to sit 
| around and mourn with her.” 


It gave Dickon something to think of on 
At the door 


listened shamelessly—there was not a sound, 


except for the soft tinkle of a piano. The 


door was opened by a maid. 


- Another!” she- said gloomily. 
“Will you announce me to Miss Guil- 


2 bert?” said Dickon, giving her his card. 


She glanced at it and shook her head. 


os “Tt ain’t any use, Mr. Greene. D’you know 
who was here last? 


Ham Bellamy! And 
she turned him away from the door!” 

-“ But she must be receiving some people; 
I hear the piano.” 
“The bunch that’s here are in Dutch 
and they’ll find it out pretty quick. Take it 
from me. If you’re a friend of Miss Guil- 


bert, beat it and come back another day.” 


“ But another day won’t serve. I must 
see her to-night.” 
She turned with a look of relief. 


_ “ Here’s Mr. Sparini. Hell let you 


know.” 


- The manager in person had come to meet 


the latest arrival, and the maid gave him 
_ the card. 


“ He says it’s important,” she explained. 
“ He’s got to see her.” 
_ But the eye of Sparini was not for the 


— J 


anger. 


T’m sure she doesn’t even know that 1 m 


Geena 
“You!” 
“Leave me alone with him, Céleste. 
in, sir!” 
‘Clete retreated through an inner dobn ee 
which she closed after her in a manner that 


hee said _mélodamaticaly. 


plainly told Dickon she would listen at the — 
keyhole. He found himself facing the Italian 
in a little reception hall. .The handsome 
face of Sparini was growing momentarily 
paler and his black eyes glittered with 


“Tt is impossible for Miss Guilbert to 
see you,” he began. a 
“Pardon me, but- you must be wrong. 
here.” 4 
“It is unnecessary; besides, hen I nae 7 
spoken to you I think you will see a poo a 
in leaving at once!” “ 
His control departed, and the last two 
words rang. Dickon thought first of the — 
face of Céleste listening at the door, and — 
his hand contracted to a fist; but he remem- __ 
bered secondly that he was the third mas- 
ter of William North and he made himself 
smile straight into the eyes of Ene 7 
“T shall listen,” he said. . 
“Thank you. In my country, sir, even 
a gentleman may be guilty of a faux pas, 
but he will invariably acknowledge it later 
and give a satisfactory explanation.” 4 
“That will pass, I think, for an inter- 
national law.” a 
“Then I am waiting.” 
éé Yes?” er 
“ For an explanation of your mexpressible % 
conduct at Silverman’s, sir!’” 
“I beg your pardon.” i 
A large vein stood out on the temple of 
Sparini’s forehead, and Dickon, with a cold _ 
eye, watched its pulsation. a 
“Tt is too much!” broke out Sparini, and — 
then, as if to make doubly sure before he © 
proceeded to an extremity: “ Your remark- — 
able conduct in taking Miss Guilbert from 4 
Silverman’s without a word to her escort 
of the evening! Will your answer me, 7: 
Greene?” 
He rolled his “ (g” in a manner 
made Dickon wish to smile, and on 


Mr. i 


--verman’s except in given moments. 


: Sie une, Seer Satin a soe: 

__man does not mention such a place as Sil- 

Cer- 

_ tainly a lady cannot often be seen at Silver- 
man’s, and I am sure that Miss Guilbert 
could not have been there.” 

‘Is it possible?” stammered the manager. 
“Ts it possible? You deny that she was 
qoerer”.. 

_“ Certainly, unless she was misinformed 

as to the character of the house—grossly 

misinformed by her escort, sir.” 

And as Sparini gaped he added quietly: 
“And certainly Signor Sparini could not 
have been guilty of such an atrocity.” 

““God of my fathers!”? moaned Sparini 
in swift Italian. ‘I am insulted!” 

“No,” said Dickon, “‘ you are merely in- 
formed of something which may not be 
an international law.” He let all his cold- 
ness creep into his voice, for as the talk 
went on he had been growing steadily more 
and more angered. ‘‘ But in my country, 

_-signor, the code is fixed, absolutely.” He 
made himself smile again. ‘“ I suggest that 
you remember it!” 

He stepped past the Ttalian and opened 
the inner door suddenly. Céleste nearly 
stumbled upon. him. 

_ “ You have probably heard Signor Sparini 
say that he thinks Miss Guilbert will see 
me. Will you announce Dickon Greene to 

- your mistress?” 

He was aware of a faint spluttering 
sound behind him, then of a flash in the 
eyes of Ceéleste. She vanished through an 
opposite curtain. _ 3 * 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
THE THIRD BATTLE. 


ICKON closed the door behind him, 
shutting out the bewildered murmur 
of Anton Sparini, and looked about 
him. From the Dutch sideboard in the cor- 
ner and the long, narrow refectory table at 


one side of the room he was apparently in 


a dining alcove, and stiffly ranged by the 
e wall oun chairs with: narrow, rigid backs 


and a ‘son at prim perealien: iageling a 
about. them. It astonished him to find such’: ©. 
a room belonging to Marie Guilbert—he Pe 
was rather prepared for chintz, very gay, _ 


there, half artistic, half barbaric. 


or plush, and odd splashes of color here and _ 
(Mere a 
draft waved aside the curtain through which — 
Céleste had disappeared, and the tapestry 
was held back by the current of air as if 


by a hand; it allowed him to look into the ee : 
living room of the apartment, a spacious _ 
room with a low ceiling, which made its 
dimensions seem yet more commodious. _ 


Shadows possessed most of the room, and i: 
the one glow of light fell upon a gay min- | 
gling of green and gold and blue and crim- _ 


son—Marie Guilbert, lying on a couch in _ 


a Japanese kimono. Her head was turned 


and his heart leaped as his glance ran over _ 
mre 8 
was very lovely, very pale—her eyes were _ 


the clear, sure lines of her profile. 


closed, and the great lashes marked a defi- — 
nite shadow on her cheek. The light came ~ 
from behind her, leaving the face compara- — 
tively dim, but it struck white and dazzling. 
against the arm which supported her head — 


-and from which the loose sleeve of the 


kimono fell back. Céleste hesitated beside 
her mistress, fearful, perhaps, lest Marie — 
Guilbert slept; and from behind another | 


curtain came the piano music, softened, a _ 


slow, sad rhythm. There were others in | 
the room—a woman with her back turned : 
to Dickon, the smoke from her cigarette 
appearing to twist up out of her hair—and 
men, three, four in sight, and all facing to- 
ward the mistress of the house. It im- 
pressed Dickon like some dolorous wake, all 
these come to sit beside the beautiful corpse. 
There was not a word spoken; the music 
became ghostly. 

The lips of Marie parted. 

“* Bert!” she called. 


The music went on, but a voice fe , 


behind the curtain anewered, “ Ves?” 
“ Choke that, will you?” | 
The piano was still, and Bert appeared at — 
the parting of the curtain, a smooth-faced | 
youth with very black, glistening hair — 
slicked straight back from a low forehead. 
“Why, Marie,” he complained, “ that’s 


that swell thing by Yid Kauffman. You “A Z 


used to be crazy about it!” 


oe sitting posture. 


as if they expected an order. 


_ She deigned no answer; she did not even 


open ‘her ‘eyes, but disengaging her ner 
_ from ‘beneath her head ‘she held forth «a 
slender, languorous arm. 

“Smoke!” commanded Marie. 

doe Four men rose from their chairs in 
ae shadowy chaste, :and rushed ‘to ‘her; a ‘mo- 


ment later they fell ‘back -as the lucky one 


lighted ‘her long ‘Russian ‘cigarette. 
“Wait till I’m a stiff, Bert,” ‘she ‘said, 


‘still without opening her eyes, “before you - 


play my death march, will you?” 
eat right, ? awhmed Bert. “dt Wad 
} _ Kauffman ain’t good chough for you, pass 
me ap!” 
_. 4Géleste aes ‘this moment to lean and 
whisper at the ear of the mistress. 
“Tell him to ‘beat it,” sighed Marie. 


“We're crowded now. if he ‘won't ‘go, tell 


the boys to threw him out.” 
_ The heads of the men turned hastily to- 


- qward the door, smiling, ‘but ‘the smiles died 


‘away when ‘they saw the big shoulders of 
Dickon standing framed in it. ‘Céleste 
Jeaned and murmured:again. Whatever she 
‘said it brought Marie ‘Guilbert suddenly ‘to 
Ina flash ‘she was stand- 
‘ing with her kimono caught :across ‘her 
‘breast with one ‘hand -and ther ‘dark ‘eyes— 


ewide as though with tear—fixed upon. 


Dickon. 

“You!” she breathed. . 

He bowed, :and when the looked up the 
Jong cigarette smoked idly ona Persian ash 
‘tray of enameled ‘bronze and with one 


raised sthand she was sweeping her hair into 


shape. She sent a covert glance at the 
‘others in ‘the room; ‘they were all standing 
Then ‘she 
Jaughed without obvious effort, and ‘came to 
him with the kimono masking her ‘steps and 
whispering and ‘rustling over the mg. ‘She 
took his hand. 
_ “Will you believe that I’ve forgotten you 
were to come, Dickon?” she said. 
It took the breath of Dickon ‘Greene, 


but he had discovered ‘a moment :past in 


‘talking with ‘Sparmi that if one looks 
squarely into ‘the eyes of another one’s com- 
posure is based ‘as upon adamant. ‘So he 
Jooked quietly into ‘the eyes of Marie Guil- 
bert, and though he hada foolish desire to 
smile, remembering the soft pressure of ‘her 


desire. 
4 Won’ ve ‘been in eae sre suid, “and 
that’s why you’ve Sougetien this ismy night. 
It’s quite all right—Marie.” * 
‘A-slight widening and contraction of her 
eye as he‘spoke ‘the familiar title, but that 
was all. For some reason she wished to — 
‘appear in terms of old intimacy with him. ‘ 
“Trouble?” she echoed. “ They’ve got — 
a stage manager at the theater who’s ‘the a 
closest ‘thing to the missing link ‘that ever _ 
Climbed a tree or balled ‘an act. He put-on 4 


the Lewis Brothers jugeling cannon balls — : 
without a mat on the stage and after 
‘they've ‘beaten it toa:pulp the sends me out 
to dance on ‘a floor covered with ‘splinters. _ 
Can ‘you ‘beat that? You can’t!” a 

There was.a ‘step behind Dickon, and the 
girl turned <a. little. : 

“ Vou should have ‘had ‘your ‘eyes open, 
Sparini!” she cried. “ Didn’t you see there — q 


was no carpet ‘rolled down ‘on ‘the stage for 
me?” -An inarticulate ‘rumble ‘answered her. : 
“ Anyway,” she went on ‘to Dickon, “ right 
in the middle ofa mumber when I was‘turn- _ 
ing some fancy stuff with a long satin train 
When I have the audience in my hand, 
see”’—she made a ‘sweeping gesture, that 
sineckices ‘called up in Dickon’s ‘mind the — 
picture of a vast crowd beyond ‘the feot- 
lights following the sway of ‘the dance with — ; 
eyes.and nodding heads—“ right inthe mid- 
dle of it I do a pirouette and—bdingo /—the 
train caught on a splinter on ‘the stage— 
there’s a rip ‘that cuts the train away and — 
tears off ‘the dress to my knees ‘and a jerk : 
that sends me sprawling head over heels. _ 
Don’t laugh!” ; 
: 


She paused in the midst of her swift nar- 
ration and her eyes blazed at Dickon; it - 
was a threat as strong as if she had me a 
her hand, but Dickon, carefully, slowly, — 
made a smile appear on his face and grow 
there. She stared at him-as if her breath 
were ‘taken by his temerity; ‘behind ‘her he 
caught a glimpse-of ‘the amazed faces of her 
companions, ‘and still he smiled, while her : 
anger swelled and ebbed. ‘Suddenly her — 
eyes grew ‘friendly, though she was still ; 
sensi a 


ong Sparini 


Y ae eu seat upon 
“You saw there was no 
You shouldn’t have let 


rug on the stage. 


me goon. You made a fool of me—a fool! 


_ I never want to see you again—never!” 


ploring, 


. Marie!”’ | whispered’ Sparini with chalky 
face. 
“Ym done with you. T hat’s plain, isn’t 


it?” 


He threw out his arms in a gesture of im- 
but she turned her back on him. 
And while Dickon watched the anguish of 


a Sparini with deep enjoyment he remembered 


once more that he was the master of Wil- 
liam North, and instead of smiling at the 
humiliation ‘of the Italian, he looked away; 
he studied something vague upon the wall. 


- A moment later the manager was gone and 
not until then did Marie turn. 


“ Trouble?” she repeated to Dickon, al- 
most as if he also were to blame. “ First, 
half New York laughs at me, and then I 
break with Sparini. eaans enough for one 
night, I guess!” 


* As for New Vote? 7 ad Dickon, ‘I 


‘suppose there are some six millions who 
will never hear what has happened to-night; 


as for Signor Sparini, I think a word will 
bring him back.” He observed a slight 
movement of the curtain through which 
the Italian had just left. “I'l go call 


him back,” said Dickon. 


“ No! No!” she protested. 
But Dickon Greene had already Seackana! 


- the curtain with a few noiseless steps and 


ES. 


be 


now he swept it aside and revealed Sparini 
standing there, his face intent with listen- 
ing. There was a strangled cry of shame 
and anger from the manager, and then he 
whirled and fairly fled from the apartment. 

“ Shall I follow him and ask him back?” 
said Dickon, turning to the girl. He found 
her sitting on the couch wrapped in her 


a arms and rocking back and forth in an 


ecstacy of mirth. 


“Let him go! Let him go!” ed 


es ‘ Sparini listening behind the curtain!” Her 


ieegeeia peeks out = but presently she 


Bu Langer; pe ae Ment Mills PO: 
Rudy | Montgomery — and — Bess, excuse | v . 
me—Miss Elizabeth Anderson.” cae 


They greeted Dickon with the ease oe 
those who have been presented to countless _ 
thousands, and Elizabeth Anderson with a, 
careful stage smile. | ace 

ds should have told you ‘ie he was” 
coming for me,” Marie was exininee ay 
way of hurrying the others off. * That — 
shows how fussed I’ve been. Run in again - ‘ 
—thanks for coming—Bud, I’ll run through — : 


that Two-in-One with you any time you — 


say——Bert, I’ve been a terrible grouch, but — 
you'll forgive me like a good ean Jong, 
everybody!” 

They were off in a babel of voices poe 
then she turned back to Dickon, flushed 
and excited. ie : 

“ Sparini will never forgive you—but, ced 
it was worth while! Now, what is it, Me - 
Greene?” 

He could not help admiring ie ‘swift 
change of tone. A moment ago she had 
treated him like any other one of the group, 
but now she introduced a subtle formality. ie | 
The very way she gathered the kimono oe 
about her as she sat down anes him at 
a little greater distance. ‘ 

“T wish you would go on acting g, he . 
said frankly. lee 

& Ves??? Viol 

“You see, I like the other way es it. 
made me feal as if I were one of you | 
as if I’d known you a long time. Do al 
mind?” ae 

‘Not a bit! I was so glad to see you 
that I wanted to sing; it gave me a chance ~ 
to get rid of those croakers. They were all. 
up here trying to make me break down. © | 
Dead silence, soft lights—all that sort of 
thing. Quiet music, and every once ina 
while Bess dropped a word about how awful 
it had been. She pitied me, she did—the _ 
cat! It was getting on my nerves; I wanted _ 
to jump up and shriek; and then you came,| 
But go ahead; what’s up?” i 

“You said I might call.” 

She studied him shrewdly. eee 
“Tt’s more than that. You’d have sent Be 
word beforehand if it was only a call.” 

“As a matter of fact, I would have had cn 
myself announced from below, but the hall- a 3 


; 


“Don’t. You may not like it. A friend 


of mine is giving a ball at the Clermont—” 


“Mrs. Littleton. I know; she sent to 


me for an act.” 


_ “ And you refused?” 
Marie Guilbert chuckled. ‘“ Ill tell the 
world I refused! They pay big for enter- 


_tainment, but they get the whole price out 


of you. Put you on exhibition along with 


_ the ten-thousand-dollar vases and the crys- 
tal chandeliers and the old masters on the 
es wall. 

“you step into the ballroom. 
de Bink, the well-known star; I pay her a 


They have you tagged the minute 
‘ This is Gloria 


‘thousand bucks for appearing here, but 


- nothing is too good for me. 


By the way, 


have you noticed the Japanese goldfishes 
in that bowl?’ ” 


- She lowered her voice to a throaty 


_ smoothness as she spoke the last, and froze 


* 


Silverman’s,”’ 
to explain—”’ 


i her whole manner into an affected dignity. 


“Not for me, Dickon Greene! Ask me 
to do number one on the small time, and 


I’m yours without a wink; or I'll do a buck- 
‘and-wing on Park Row; but not a song 
‘and fancy dance at Mrs. Littleton’s ball! 


The kale looks good to me, but not that 


sort of coin!” 


“‘ Exactly,” nodded Dickon. ‘I guessed 


that, and I told Mrs. Littleton that you 


wouldn’t come for money.” 
“You said that?” She was obviously 


| pleased. 


“But I presumed on our one meeting, 


and told her you are my friend and that 
Td ask you to do it in friendship.” 

~ “Vou didn’t presume. 
‘friends. You’ve come clean with me and I 


I hope we are 


He was astonished to 
“ About 
“1 want 


don’t forget it.” 
see her bite her lips and redden. 
she said uneasily. 


“ Please don’t. It was a lark to go there, 


“wasn’t it?” 


“Tt loved every minute of it,” she said 


ay Bee La estat, Ue ie atten a Rue sae 
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man said that he would close the door i in my nbiiestly: But spo 

face.” * she hesitated— —“T ings are 
“Hm! Pil see dint taker on.” way. You know how a a one put 

- “J’ve come to ask you for a favor—a big over a bum show? It was that sort of thins 

one. cig ees ae that put over Silverman’s with me—an 

She pelded. “You have something big it’s the first time I’ve ever gone there!” 

coming. I'll promise you before I hear — She sighed with relief as she finished he 

a little speech and her eye dared him to doubt — 


a word of it. 

“Do you know,” he sealed “ that Ty 
never known a girl who didn’t like to dit 
into the slums now and then and take | 
look at things? Just a spice of difference — 
and danger, you know! But about Mrs. — 
Littleton’s affair, I’m sorry you won’t go a 
to its” a 

“ Tf you really want me to go—” she sai 
suddenly, and paused. He could see that 
she was checking a strong SREY to com- — 
mit herself at once. a 

‘“T won’t press you a step,” said Dickon. _ 
‘“‘T didn’t understand your attitude, that’s — 
all. I thought it would amuse you, but if 2 
it’s irritating we'll drop it at once.” a 

“ Amusing?” she echoed. “ Amusing ing 
a crowd like that? The men have a way — 
of looking at you as if your gown were cut 
too low, and the girls make remarks that — 
just carry to your ears. Nice remarks—the _ 
sort of things they say about horses and 
dogs they admire!” os 

‘‘ Of course they’re terribly envious,” said — 
Dickon. “ Perhaps you don’t know how 
much time they spend learning how to — 
stand up and sit down and walk across” 
room and do all sorts of things that co 
like second nature to a stage artist whos 
anything. And when they see a girl like 
you they eat their hearts out. Asa mations 
of fact, I thought that was the very things 
which would amuse you!” 

“Look me gare in the eye, Dickon i 
Greene!” q 

He obeyed. a 

“You make me feel as though you were 
winding me around your finger,” she said 
thoughtfully, “but I guess you’re not. 
She continued to study him with a growi 
smile. ‘“ And even if you are, I like it. 
going to the ball!” | 

She sprang up. “ Five minutes to a 
she cried, and sweeping past the. 
she was calling: it — Cél 


es 


CHAPTER XIX. 
hs THE PRETTIEST GIRL IN NEW YORK. 


HE came out well within her five min- 
) utes, a miracle of speed such as only 
an actress could achieve with a perfect- 
ly trained maid, and Dickon saw her wear- 
ing a wine-red wrap furred softly about the 
throat and shoulders with a great pyramid 
of gray stuff. He stood up, and as in the 
old days, he was about to mutter some com- 
monplace and start with her_for the door; 

that would have been his way, and now 
Dickon deliberately, coolly faced her and 
let his inner delight break out. 

‘By Heavens!”’ said Dickon. 
lovely, wonderful!” 

‘What a Bosh of happiness came over 
her! 

Thanks! ¥ os whispered, and catching 
her own image in a long mirror, she pirout- 
ted, laughing. ‘‘ Not bad; you won’t be 
ashamed of me to-night. Hurry. We'll 
Cap too late!” 

_ Céleste, with eyes as large as moons, 
opened the door before them, and as Dickon 
stepped through she whispered guardedly: 
_ “M’sieur, you are magic!” 

“ Magic,” repeated Dickon inwardly as 
she took his arm in the elevator. “ Black 
magic!” For he felt that to-night, at least, 
he had a power over this girl. She moved 
under his dominance; he could make her 
grave, or happy, or mocking at will. It was 
a thrilling new thing for Dickon. To be 
rich was exciting, to be famous was glorious, 
_ but neither could give this peculiar intoxica- 
tion of stepping into the personality of an- 

other and holding it at beck and nod. — 
The sky had clouded swiftly while he was 
in the apartment house and a sudden shower 
had drenched the city, so that now they 
_ swept in the taxicab over flashing streets. 
“You are happy, Marie?” 
“ye forgotten that there’s a sraulale in 


““You’re 


being Ep teated there were not half a dozen 


M1] ak wrong?” oe ie, a moment 


ie laying her hand on his arm. | 


a Nedhing. Le 
ce Tush! 


duty.” 
It was Cynthia Rainey who had cropped 
into his mind out of nowhere, and behind | 
her the figure of William N orth, grown 
ominously dominant. 
it was impossible, somehow, to imagine ‘ae 
life without William North, and it was 
equally impossible to imagine William 
North without money. Absurdly enough, 
he felt that he was plunging toward a mar- 


Your face was es et pee Das 
“T was thinking of a rather disagreeable — 


A duty te be done; 


riage of convenience for the sake of his 


valet. 
He was still gloomy and silent when they 


reached the Hotel Clermont, and. Marie — ss 


Guilbert watched him in concern. 

When they had left their wraps. ae 
learned that the hostess. was in the ball- _ 
room, and they went straight for her. Te 
was a huge place in white and gold, with | 


vast chandeliers of crystal cascading down | He = 


from the ceiling; Corinthian columns at. one 


end of the. room supported an arcade — 
‘screened with greenery where the orchestra _ 


sat; and behind another arcade of similar — 


design at the opposite end of the apartment oon) 
was the gallery for those who wished to © 


look on without dancing, lounging chairs, 
and card tables for the elders. 


‘Dickon saw the colorless face of Mrs. Lit- 
tleton. 
group and came straight toward them. 


‘Miss Guilbert,” she said as Dickon. pre- 


sented them to each other, “ you will save 


me. 


dance? 
positively! 
the next» room.”’ 

She led them into a smaller adjoining 


The floor a 
was swarming with a dance when they en- _ 
tered, but in a corner of the great room. 


She disengaged herself from her 


Do you know that for two hours I’ve 
been praying for you or for the end of the 
My entertainment is atrocious, | 
Come and see the crowd in 


s) 
ae 


A 


apartment and in it they were met by the _ o: 


music of a new orchestra, smaller than the 
main one for the dance. A stage had been | 
improvised at one end of the place, and © 
scores of chairs placed before it; but to en- 
joy the “ Black-face ”’ act which was then — 


#1 


ene in the room. The stall? size of the a h 
lucky pitt” 


crowd reacted’ on those on the stage, and 
they dragged monotonously through their 
parts. 

“Vou see,” said Mrs. Littleton in a avhic: 
per, “it’s a tragedy. People are laughing 
at me for it!” 

A pudgy little man came up to them, per- 

spiring with anxiety. 

Awful, isn’t it?” he gasped to Mrs. Lit- 
eters 

_ + “Words don’t fit the case. Mr. Jackson, 
this is Marie Guilbert. Will you see that 
_ she has everything she needs?” 

_ “TY don’t need a thing,” said Marie. “TI 
can go on behind those footlights without 
- make-up. What shall I do, Mrs. Little- 
ton?” et 

i Something quickly!” 
_ “ll go on as soon as their turn is done, 
_ if I may,” laughed Marie Guilbert. “ Mr. 
Jackson, will you show me up behind 
stage?” 

_ “ Where shall I stay to run errands and 
_ be handy man?” asked Dickon at her ear. 
_. “ Ton’t come near me,” she whispered in 
return. ‘I won’t be fit to speak to until 

this place is jammed with an audience. 
_ Good-by till the very end of the ball.” 

- “No matter what she wants,” sighed 

Mrs. Littleton, turning away with Dickon, 

“Ym glad to have her. Dickon Greene, 

-you’ve rescued me and I’m grateful from 

‘my heart.” 

“She won’t take money. I think I told 
you that before.” ae: 

“Seriously she won’t? That piles my 

debt to you a little higher, then.” She 

broke off easily as a group swept up close 
to her. ‘When is Marie Guilbert going 
on?” she asked Dickon in a voice which was 

a little more distinct than was absolutely 

necessary. 

‘Almost at once,” he answered gravely. 

“Did you say Marie Guilbert?” cried 
‘some one of the newcomers. 
“Mrs, Baldwin-Dexter, this is 
Dickon Greene. Yes, she is about to go on 
for a few turns.” 

Mrs. Baldwin-Dexter was a willowy bru- 
nette, high-colored, and her years showed 
in nothing except the unfortunate sharpen- 
ing of her nose. 7 


Mr. ~ 


Called her the prettiest girl?” 


Aes entire tO: 
said the hostess. “He peranacl 
come—slumming away from the theater a 
trict.” : 

“Ah?” said her somber rival. She had © 
brushed Dickon by with a glance a mo- — 
ment before, but now she turned and smiled — 
at him and he knew that he was indelibly 
fixed in her memory.. A murmur had run — 
through the rest of the little crowd; there 
was a swift drift of people toward the en- 
tertainment room and Mrs. Baldwin- Dexter : 
joined the swirl. . 

“Look!” cried Mrs. Littleton. pie 
Didn’t [ tell you I was saved?” She 
plained rather breathlessly: ‘‘ It was the o 
great flaw, you see!” She seemed to have © 
taken Dickon into her confidence, and now — 
as he watched her eyes brighten her whole — 
body relaxed, and Dickon guessed at many 
things. She stood at the top of the social — 
whirl, perhaps, with only Mrs. Baldwin- 
Dexter and a few others to rival her, but — 
every day of her preéminence was precari- — 
ously maintained. One social blunder, one — 
black mark against her, and she would slip — 
from her place, she to whom second place — 
was as nothing. He understood why she 

smiled so openly at him; at that moment 
she was consumed with gratitude. 

“Tell me some return J can make.” 

“A very simple one,” said Dickon. 

(<4 Well?” 

“T understand that the prettiest gi in 
New York is here to-night.” ce a 

“The ‘prettiest ‘girl? “Perhaps!” "> Gam 

“ Will you introduce me to her? —- 
Rainey?” | a 

“ Cynthia Rainey?” she echoed, and 
looked at him in bewilderment. “ Yo u 
know,” she confessed, “ that there’s suc a 
a host here that I don’t know half of them 
except to nod at the right time. Who i 
she?” ES 

‘I’ve only heard her mentioned onc 
but don’t bother about it.” 

“But the prettiest girl in New Yor 
breathed Mrs. Littleton. “ I want to k1 
for my own pleasure. Elizabeth 
some say; but Cynthia Rainey! — 


nself. Who oukd he name as en sae? 

S: Some fictitious person? 

“A connoisseur?” murmured Mrs. Lit- 
tleton eagerly. “ Who?” 

““ James Vincent,” said Dickon weakly. 

“He!” cried Mrs. Littleton. ‘‘ He’s here 
somewhere. 1711 have him find her for us.” 

_. Fear prickled coldly up and down the 
spine of Dickon. How could he have 
dreamed that James Vincent would come to 
such an affair as this?” 
“ve never known james to make a 
serious mistake about such things,” she was 
saying. . “ The prettiest girl in New York!” 
__ The phrase seemed to haunt her as it now 
began to haunt Dickon. There was not a 
chance in ten that Vincent had even met 
the girl; and here was Mrs. Littleton sens- 
- a new social trophy and eager to reach 
He saw his small lie looming to gigantic © 
sais: o 

Rescue swept toward him in the form of 
a voice that called, “ Mrs. Littleton!” It 
was a tall, dark woman with an almost 
“masculine length of stride. 

“Judge Alden is leaving at once,” she 

said, ‘and he wishes to speak with you.” 

The hostess started, and then exclaimed 
in vexation. . 

“Don’t let me keep you an instant,” 
said Dickon, overwhelmed with relief. 
_ “Miss Pasmore will take my place, a 
know. Miss Pasmore, this is Mr. Dickon 
Greene. He’s just brought me Miss Guil- 
bert, you know, and now he-wants to meet 
Cynthia Rainey. Will you take him to 
her? 9 

Dickon saw the eye of Miss Pearios turn 
inward with reminiscence. 

“ Of course,” she said, after the hardly 
perceptible moment of pause. She had re- 
menabered:; perhaps she was Mrs. Littleton’s 

“You'll look me up aging” said the 
_ hostess. 

‘ PKG Thank you,” said Dickon, bowing, and 
he went with his social guide. 


m hoy fil with the swirl of color, the sparkle 
t of eyes, the cold fire of jewels. i 
world seemed young, happy, beautiful; a : 


coldly. 


way could be opened to him. 


said his guide, 


ou a on ni room, Dicken ne hie . 


All the 


moment later he was thinking. swiftly. and 
He must reach James Vincent, 
somehow, before Mrs. Littleton spoke ew 
him and the lie was exposed; compared with 
that necessity the meeting with Cynthia 
Rainey was a triviality. She was, indeed, 
a goal, but through Mrs. Littleton he could, 
reach a dozen such goals—or at least th 


“Miss Rainey is dancing, I suppose,” 

‘but there’s her mothers. 

May I introduce you to her and run along?” - ; 
“ Vowre very kind,” said Dickon. * oF chat 

will be bully!” 


CHAPTER XX. 
MRS. WILLIAM RAINEY, 


ICKON stared at Mrs. Ramey ae a 
the gloomy eagerness of one about ta 
see some foreshadowing of his fate; ma 

automatically he sighed with relief. ‘She a 


“was, indeed, perfectly dressed; neither too 


young nor too old; and. though there was 
about her costume a suggestion of thatsame 
perfect uniformity of pattern and color _ 
which in a house is certain evidence that). 
an interior decorator has been at work, 
nevertheless, her dress would decidedly do. 
He looked next at other less important de- 
tails. It was a stern face, handsome in an 
aquiline way and pleasantly softened by a 
flood of fine silver hair; the eyes were par-— 
ticularly large and dark. Sie sat somewhat 
too stiffly, but it might be said to be the | 
stiffness of one used to command—a domi- — 
nating nature. And Dickon was about to _ 
sigh with relief when his glance dropped __ 
to the hands which were folded in her lap. 
They were hopeless. He knew that when 
William North saw them the terrible valet 
would shake his head. They were as large | 
as the hands of a man, almost, and they 
had that thickness which comes from only 
one cause—work! Miss Pasmore was pre- _ 
senting him, and Dickon was troubled to see 
in the eye of the matron a shadow < as she a 
greeted him. Cote 
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Sate By the way,” said Miss Pmore! as : 


she left them, “if you wish to find Mrs. 
- Littleton later on she’ll probably be in the 
: refectory room.” 
- Tt was a lucky chance, that mention of 
Mrs. Littleton, and under the sun of that 
“magic name Mrs. Rainey blossomed sudden- 
‘ly. When Dickon turned to her he met a 
radiant smile. 
: “T heard that you are from the West,” 
- said Dickon. “T’ve ridden in Wyoming 
‘quite a bit.” 
_ “Yes?” she murmured with a marked 
lack of enthusiasm. 
_» “Busting bronchos,” rattled on Dickon, 

“ does more for a fellow’s hunting seat than 
‘anything I know.” | 

“T suppose it does,” nodded she, smiling 

again. ‘‘ But my daughter Cynthia says 
that riding the jumps is quite a different 
thing.” 
- “Tt is, in a way, but you get the feel of a 


horse with long stirrups, you know. Shall 


“we go up into the gallery and watch them 
dance this out?” 
She cast a hurried glance behind her and 
the knew that she was worried lest Cynthia 
again should return from that dance and 
find the maternal eye and the maternal 
direction missing. Unquestionably Mrs. 
“Rainey held the reins of that social ad- 
‘venture. But she went with Dickon, and 
he seated her above close to a pillar of the 
arcade; below them the big dancing floor 
‘spread out in brilliant groupings. She rest- 
ed her hand on the railing—her capable 
hand, able to retrain a horse or swing an 
ax, he guessed—and stared anxiously down. 
It was apparent that one thought obsessed 
her; but having located her daughter she 
tJeaned back in her chair again. 
“Wyoming,” she repeated, to open the 
conversation. ‘‘ We never were there.” 

“A fine big country and a lot of fine 
big men. It seemed to me when I was there 
that Westerners run two or three inches 
taller than we Easterners.” 
~ He saw that she was elad to know that 
the was from the East; only those, he 
guessed, were desired for Cynthia. And also 
it was apparent that she could not possibly 
talk with fluency about any subject re- 
moved from her daughter. He hunted for 


ARGOSY-A a STOR’ 
on he groups | epee wert 


edges of the ballroom beneath them. 


‘a. bride. 


‘Of it.” a. 


Dickon, “ a good peli: sc 


ing, some coming back and forth from 
refectory room, or from the entertainmen 
hall, and still others lingering along the — 


“Have you noticed,” he said, reverting 
to an image which had | occurred to him | 
earlier that day at. Plummer’s tea, “how 
they gather in crowds—like iron filings — 
around magnets. The girls are the magnets, 
of course. Five—seven—nine around the — 
one in the old rose dress. You notice?” _ 

“ve watched it,” she said with a sol- — 
emnity which showed that she had watched 
little else that night. “A pretty face is ag 
power, isn’t it?” = 

“J don’t think it’s altogether that,” said 
Dickon.- “ There’s the girl in gray reared — 
to us with not a soul beside her. And yet, — 
by Jove, she could give cards and spades — 
to the old rose. Don’t you think?” 4 

‘What does it?”’ she said rather bitterly. 
‘“ What’s the secret? Money? Clever chat- 
ter?” a 

“ T don’t think it’s either of them. Notice — 
our friend in the old rose. She listens, but 
she hardly says a word.” a 

“What is it, then?” 4 

She let a certain amount of desperation — 
come into her voice as if she vaguely hoped 
to learn the secret in a formula of set words. 
She spoke with such energy that Dickon — 
knew perfectly well she had rarely failed in — 


her life; but she was the engineer desiring 


to write a poem; the poet desiring to build — 
She was out of place in this — 
world and baffled because her downright — 4 
powers could not smash through to the suc- _ 
cessful marriage she wanted for Cynthia. 

“Tt’s a vulgar thing to say,” remarked — 
he, “but if you'll pardon me, I think it’s — 
simply advertisement that accounts for most — 


“You do?” cried Mrs. Rainey. By the 
flash of her eye he knew that she was regis 
tering that information for future referenc . 
Perhaps she thought first of billboards — : 
placarded with the face and name a 
Cynthia. ; 


“On the stage, for instanwe,*. 


i in halen as he foe Bees away, 


he but he stood purposely wrapped i in apparent © 


oe t ts rains rte eal are oF Nat in ae 
air,” she answered gloomily, “ but what puts 


_ I think I’d better go back. There’ S Cynthia 
ee for me.” 

GE. Yes?” 5 

“ The girl in the blue dress.” 

“ By Jove!” murmured Dickon. 

_ It was quite involuntary. She stood out 
from the people around her as if she were 
illumined by a light within; her skin was 
radiant crystal, and the light glowed and 
tangled im her hair. . 

He became conscious of the keen, delight- 
ed eyes of Mrs. Rainey. “ By jovel’ he 
muttered purposefully as he turned to her. 

_ “May I meet her?’ 

‘“Of course. We’re going down now.” 
_.“ She will look me up from head to heel,” 
thought Dickon, as they went down the 
stairs, “and, Lord! what will she find? 
- Poor William: North!” He. added more 
comfortably: “ She’s only looking for the 
key that will let her into the holy places; 

. perhaps I can turn the lock!” 

There were three men gathered about 

Cpoiin when they reached the floor of the 

ballroom; but he knew from the mother’s 
face that they were nobodies. She had al- 
‘most rather that her daughter sat alone 
than with such nonentities. He found him- 
self face to face with Cynthia, being pre- 
sented, but what he saw was William North 
when the valet had dropped the mass of 
clippings to the floor and lighted upon the 
discovery. She was lovely, indeed, with 
that pale, gleaming hair and the vobaab brow 
which painters of the Italian Renaissance 
loved to paint. 
“We're going into the entertainment 
room, mother,” she was saying. “ Marie 
Guilbert herself is there; see how the crowd 
flocks in? We'll have to hurry if we want 
mee a‘ 


= 
ZP 


the clouds there? The dance is ending, and 


speak first. oan 
_ “ Why,” said Mrs. Rainey, ect an 
grily, “ the whole city is raving about Mar 
Guilbert. 

Greene ?”’ 


‘Oh, yes, yes, ™ he eed’ absently 


ek brongks her here, you know.” 2 
“Ona!” murmured Mrs. Rainey. 


fully sharp interest and he continued to. 
study the floor; 
should never forget his. face. Pa 

“ She is,” he said to himself. | : 

on beg your pardon?” queried Mrs. 
Rainey. 

‘““ The loveliest girl in ‘N ew York, . ‘brood 
ed Dickon. 

‘“Marie Guilbert? I suppose nly Ly 
There’s enough talk about her.” 

He started as one Gea recalled to 
himself, 

“ Not Marie Guilbert.” 
into the outer darkness. 

«¢ Whe?’’ 

“As a matter of fact, I’ve. been n thinking 
aloud. POTRNE mer! sc 

‘““Of course.” He saw that she fad. to 
force that concession from her curiosity by 
main effort. If it was not Marie Guilbert, 
might it not be her daughter that he meant? 
It was a seed that would grow to a large 
plant in Mrs. Rainey, or Dickon had com- 
pletely misjudged her. 

“ T’ve already stayed too long, I’m dork 
Will you excuse me?” 

“Of course. Sorry that I can’t talk ee 
oming to you, Mr. Greene. Won’t you sii 
in for tea some day? Mr. Rainey knows | 
the whole length of the Rockies like = 
book.” iy 


& 


ah 


“Thank you. When may I come?”” il | 


‘“ Monday, then.” 

He mixed swiftly with the Rane, ‘The | 
first step into the Rainey family had been 
made, that first and most difficult step of all, 


of 


Don’t. you care for her, ‘Mr | 


Ay : 
knew that she was watching him with pain- ) 


it was essential | that ee 


thought, staring at the floor to make her ae 


ees 


i 
Sve! 


‘He waved her iD 


4 “Vl stay here,” said Mrs. Rainey. “Do but it remained to find James Vincent and 
you wish to go, Mr. Greene?” handle him so that he would be safe when 
is Mrs. Littleton met the connoisseur. ie 
bat kes (To! ~~ continued NEXT WEEK.) ee ec taat aN) ae 


WF you have ever served a good stiff sen- 
- tence of solitary confinement or put in a 
# term or two as winter watchman in a 
salmon cannery as God-forsaken as the 
Steelhead Syndicate’s plant at Siwash Point 
you will have no trouble in understanding 
this story. 

Otherwise you may have eae use your 
head. 


Clam Shell Dorgan and his yellow cur. 


dog Jackpot had nothing in the world to 
do but sit close to the red-hot iron stove 
_and listen to the demoniac chorus of the first 
big blizzard of winter. 

The Steelhead plant at Siwash Point was 
thirty miles from the town of Steelhead 
where the syndicate’s Alaska offices were lo- 
cated. Steelhead was the only sign, rem- 
nant, vestige or chemical trace of civiliza- 
tion for hundreds of miles about that part 
of the country and so far as it concerned 
Clam Shell Dorgan and his dog it might 
have been ten million billion miles away— 
on Mars or some other convenient planet. 

The winter ice was in and shut off the 
_ Siwash Point cannery from everywhere, the 
mountains lees access from the land 
side. - 

The drifts were oiling high around the 
great gaunt block of building that squatted 
with its back against the inhospitable rocky 
shore. The tall, rusting iron stack, without 
a spark in it now, rocked with the wind. 
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Ai ease 


= rae, a al i Or eee 


Mee 


Be 

The warehouse and cannery were black, 
echoing caverns from which the smell of 
fish never would depart nor even freeze, no 
matter how cold it got. F 
The one oasis in all this desert of gloom oe 
was the room, snugly partitioned off, used 
as the cannery office in summer, used as 
the watchman’s quarters in winter. 4 
- There Clam Shell Dorgan had set up ae 
cot, a table, several nondescript chairs and 
his simple ‘cooking appliances. There he 
had brought a bundle of old magazines and > E 
papers, the gift of a good-natured boarding - 
house lady in Steelhead, and his dog and 
plenty of tobacco to solace his leisure which © E 
was limitless. ¥ 


Dorgan’s duties consisted of a daily round 
of the empty cannery buildings, making sure 
all doors and windows were barred fast. 
His business was to see that no vagrant — 
Indians trespassed on the property of the — 
Steelhead Syndicate while the cannery was _ 
shut down. i 

He had served at Siwash Point the winter 
before and was beginning his second season _ 
without having seen one solitary, decrepit a 
Siwash. He had not even the faintest hope . 
of any trespasser to comfort him through _ 
the blank eternity that now stretched before _ 
him, the eternity of waiting until ge 


the cannery pate returned to make Siw 
Point, for ¢ a few months, one of the by 


e and wizen face was ; Clam 


creep ave: aoe dpelled bit an: Saiicie 


ged household budgets in Hearths and Fire- 


sides, a very domestic magazine he had 
_ found in his library. - Not that he was at 
all interested in domestic finances, but the 


bundle was sparse and the semiarctic winter 


Oo long, and Dorgan, with thrift sired by grim 


experience, had learned how to make his 


reading matter last by allotting so many 
pages and no more, to eath day’s perusal. - 


Jackpot, Dorgan’s dog, roused from deep 


slumber to point his lean nose upward and 


sniff. The hair along his neck stirred and 


rose. 
Jackpot bore a curious resemblance to 
- Dorgan. He was a sober, nondescript, mid- 
_ dle-aged dog, with many white hairs in his 
whiskers and his eye was brown, a little 
watery and a little saddened in expression, 
like his master’s.. | 
The dog sniffed again and growled low. 
It rose stiffly and trotted to the door that 
opened on the weather and scratched. 
“Jackpot! Lie down, you old fool! 
__ Dorgan said it without bothering to look 
up. The dog dreamed and talked in his 
_ sleep often. 
‘Jackpot began to scratch at t the plas 
He made eager, bicaecat sounds in his 
_ throat. 
- Dorgan reached for one of the heavy 
shoes he had removed for after-supper com- 
_ fort and shied it across the room. His dog 
dodged the boot, but returned to the door 
and renewed the noise. 
é The peculiar excitement of the dog com- 
- municated itself to the man. Jackpot acted 
exactly as if the cannery had a visitor. 

-“ Ton’t you know it’s November?” Dor- 
gan reasoned. “ Can’t you use your head 
~ nohow, you old Sourdough? It’s November 

and there ain’t nothing stirring but timber 
- wolves, and what’s more, there won’t be 
ce the next ten million years or so. Come 


{?? 


, nondescript man 


= & God Almighty! ie ne roared. . I've 


a - a mind to kick you out and let you seen 
the night with them timber wolves, aa 


yellow-bellied son-of- a-Siwash!” 
‘Nevertheless, he approached the sede 
with more interest than he had shown in— 


his reading. The dog seldom oe ee 


“ vk 


citement without cause. 
Jackpot leaped and barked as Sa 
got the door unbolted. When it swung ajar — 


and let in a whirlwind that sent every loose : 
thing eddying about the room, the dog 


sprang out into the night with a shrill yelp. 


‘Dorgan could not see Jackpot, but heard — . 


s Spas Fs 


him barking. He stumbled after and was . 


guided by the racket to a lurching gray 


> 


bulk that proved to be a man, wanderuie” 


in erratic circles not fifty feet from the’ 
doorway to fire and food and a new lease ae 


on life. 


As he came upon him, the ae : 


floundered into a drift acid fell. Dorgan oo | 


pulled him to his feet and dragged him into _ 
the cannery office, the dog following with Het 
stub tail a-wag.. a 


The man was too far gone to fake: ee : 


gan had to get snow to rub the frost out 
of his nose and cheeks. He got him onto 


his cot, stripped off his outer Sieh aes 


put the coffee pot on the stove. 
The stranger lay in a stupor, like a man 


made of wood. Dorgan, brewing a black, 
scalding potion to force between his — 


clenched teeth interrupted his task to stare | 


curiously at him. 


He stared for several minutes and forgot — 
about the coffee. He pulled back the blan- | 


ket and found the stranger’s left hand, noted — 


that the third finger had been amputated 
at the joint and nodded his head rapidly. 


From the wall the watchman tore down a © 


comparatively new handbill offering a re- 
ward of two thousand dollars for one Tut- 
wiler Kirby, wanted for the robbery of the 
Steelhead Syndicate’s safe in the main office 
at Steelhead. 

He made further comparison between the 
printed description on the handbill and the 


man who lay on his cot; then Dorgan rum-_ 


maged out a duffel bag from a corner, fold- 
ed the reward bill small and slipped it into 


the toe of his town shoe, replaced the con- 
tents of the bag, put the bag away and went 


¥ 


Poet his business of arse aid to he puter 


with a strange glint of interest in his melan- 


_ choly eye. 


Fate had just tossed two thousand sok 


Jars directly into Clam Shell Dorgan’s 


_ pocket and Dorgan had plenty need for 
that amount of money. 


il. 


| Naso egp ates 
i 


' Two thousand dollars looked big to Clam 


~ Shell Dorgan. 


_ The watchman was getting on in life. He 


had followed his luck through California 


and Nevada in earlier years, through the 


- Mojave down in the south and up to the 


ie 


- Klondike, the Susitna, Cook Inlet, Teller, 


_ Nome—up and down, back and forth, mak- 


. _ing a stake here and ldsing it there and ac- 


-cumulating nothing but gray hairs and an 
-ambition to own an acre somewhere around 


~ San Diego, where the weather is warm the 


year around and garden stuff can be coaxed 
out of the ground without undue effort. 


- Dorgan had a daughter, a widowed woman, 


who was waiting for him to make a lucky 
strike so that she could stop clerking in a 
San Francisco store and keep his house for 


him. 


_ The arrival of Tutwiler Kirby, the fugi- 


tive, automatically solved Dorgan’s prob- 


lems. He foresaw no trouble in keeping 
his prisoner throughout the winter, since 
there was nowhere else for Kirby to go, 
and in the spring, when the ice went out 


again and the first gas boat came around | 
from Steelhead, it would be simple enough 


to hand him over to the proper authorities 


and get the reward. 


This was the idea in Dorgan’s mind when 
hhe removed the reward bill from the wall 


and concealed it in his town shoe. He took 
the additional precaution of making sure 


his guest bore no firearms and keeping his 
own pistol in its holster, strapped under his 


arm. 


Having taken these precautions Clam 


- Shell Dorgan was free to attend to the 
- duties of hospitality. 


Plied with coffee and care, Tutwiler 
Kirby came out of his coma and by another 
day was about again, feeling tolerably well. 


He owned to his right name-and told Dor- 


_ ne ma 


you made a big try to get as far as Kayak — 


Why borrow any frouble from next spiraled 


« beanieg: me ea you” iene sew toa sal 


and catch the last mail boat to outside,’ > 
Dorgan commented to himself. .“‘ The ice 
got into the straits ahead of you and you ~ 
was cut off with no place to go. That’s | 1 
about the truth of it, my lad!” ’ 

Publicly, Dorgan professed to believe all 
that his guest told him. It was plain enough ~ 
that he and Kirby had at least five months ; 
of enforced companionship ahead of them. — 


Tutwiler Kirby, thawed out and restored, 
proved a man of about eer: age with 4 
similar antecedents, 4 

Unlike the watchman he was tall and ~ 


-gaunt; his hair a faded, sandy red; his face _ 


long and gloomy like a horse’s. In spite of 
his equinine countenance Kirby proved a — 
talkative, companionable sort of person. In — 
a day or so it dawned on Clam Shell Dorgan _ 
that he had found more than two thousand 
dollars when his dog led him to the fugitive a 


perishing in the blizzard. He had discov- 


ered also a companion who would alleviate — 
the horror of the months of solitary confine- _ 4 
ment he dreaded. 

In the cannery was plenty of grub me two - 
men, plenty of blankets and fuel and enough 
tobacco. If that shelter was a Goaenay a 
to Kirby, Kirby’s companionship was a a” 
priceless gift to Dorgan. 


TLL. 


TUTWILER Kirpy was talking. q 
“It seems they got the second one of — 


come March of next year. That would be — 
Frank—Ed was the one I was telling you — 
busted his leg in a windfall, trying to cross — 
the divide in the dark. I was one of the © 
posse that was made up to bring Frank back — 
and, sir, when we found that old-timer—” 

Kuby glanced up, stopped and frowned 
irritably. ~ a 

Clam Shell Dorgan had picked up a mag Wy 
azine, one of those damned ladies’ maga- 
zines, too, and was oblivious of his 

Kihy said to eit ba hid : 


igue just like a eke awe chisel. 

Opens up the sluice and goes off and leaves 

it running! That makes the eighth—or is 

it the ninth time I’ve heard that? And if 
he begins on the one about the Swede up 

on Indian River again Tl] do something I'll 

be sorry for!” : 
Thanksgiving Day had passed.  Christ- 
mas had passed. New Year’ s was wiped 
_ off the calendar. 

Clam Shell Dorgan and Tutwiler Kirby 

had about exhausted one another socially. 

: The sight of Kirby’s horse face always 
- somewhere about that little room had be- 
- gun to rob Dorgan of his appetite for meals. 
_ Kirby’s oft-told stories Dorgan knew by 
heart and their repetition was like rubbing 

salt in a raw wound. 

Kirby had a most damnable habit of 
whistling dolefully when thoughtful. 

Now, at sight of Dorgan’s absorption in 

_ the magazine, he stopped speaking and pres- 
ently began to whistle. He flatted when 
he whistled. | 
- Dorgan threw down his magazine. 
“Oh, for the cat’s sake!” he shouted. 

“Kirby stopped whistling long enough to 
ask: “ What’s up, old-timer? Ain’t that a 
good recipe for embroiderin’ tidies?”’ 

Then he resumed his whistling. 
“Listen!” Dorgan shouted, rising and 
glaring. “ Ain’t you got anything better to 
do than that?” 
‘““ What?” 

“That whistling. Ain’t you got some- 
thing better—” 

““ Ain’t you got something better than to 
read all the time? Mighty sociable and 
pleasant you are!” 

“ T don’t disturb other parties—”’ 
“No, neither does a corpse. If I had my 
choice I’d take a corpse for company—” 
“Oh, you would!” 

“Ves, I would!” 

A breath would have started them at 

each other’s throats. Instead, Clam Shell 

— Do gan was reminded of ouahes 


n’t he ‘said, 
i stud?” 
“Tm the ‘onbickicat aa ever sat ina 
game, ” Kirby confessed with a smile begin- ae 
‘ning to light his long face, “ but to ay 


us 


a friend and member of this club I’m math 
you! ” 

Dorgan had some fifty odd dollars ae 
away in his duffel bag and Kirby pad 
about forty of his own. They aa ba 
play a table stakes game. 

Dorgan’s luck was bright. 
he had all of Kirby’s money and a handful 
of I. O. U.’s. 

Then Kirby began to win. 

Lady Luck came and sat in his tas ae 
refused to go away. With every hand — 
Kirby’s face got longer and more doleful. 

Good luck apparently blighted his life. 


vod ‘Clean. fino I ad? em ‘all this time!” . 
aa How about some two-handed _ 


In an eee 


“‘T don’t figure out how my luck ee 


to run thataway,” he apologized frequently. — . 


“Sometimes it does and it gets RVEEV ORY 
to hating me like I was a leper.” _ 

Dorgan would grumble under his reat ¢ 
and deal another hand. 


hasty bite of breakfast. 
had lost fifty odd dollars of real money, a 


They played — 
throughout the night and stopped ehh ea 
By noon Dorgan 


thousand in promises to pay, his claim on 


the Iditarod and his town clothes. | 
Kirby looked on the point of bursting — 


into tears. 


“It’s just kind of a fate,” he said solemn- 


ly. ‘It’s my curse, you might Say.” 


‘Mighty funny curse!” Dorgan sniffed. 


““ About time I was cursed that way.” 

Having exhausted all other counters in 
the game they divided their supply of | 
matches and the game kept on. 

They played all that night and into the 
next day. 

Kirby kept on winning. , 

Kirby was on the point of tears. 

‘“‘T’m trying to lose!” he protested. 
doing all I can to throw my luck, but it 
rides me when I get going thisaway. I 


can’t seem to do nothing about it!” 
ne No; ” Dorgan growled with deep mean-_ 


ing, “ you couldn't. BERLY: slick at han- 
dling the deal I notice—”’ he 
“What d’you mean by that?” - 
‘¢ Oh-—nothing.” 


ce Vm | 


me 


_— ciously. 


Kirby roared out: ‘ Say it! 
say what you’re driving at! 


Kirby mane cua y J tell you I Tdon’t 


| ee ho win? cc as ‘| 


‘“‘ Oh, hell, deal ’em, ae done cry about 
 Lcam stand your winning, but your 


a ae makes me sick!” 


They were red-eyed from lack of sleep. 


ie Their heads throbbed from the close air of 
the room. They were sore all over from the 
 .task of sitting so long and fixedly. Their 
- nerves were jumping. 


- Kirby dealt. 
‘Dorgan got aces back to back—they were 


still playing stud—and he bet all the 
: weak remaining in front of him. 


Kirby met his every raise until the limit 


Oe of Dorgan’s pile was reached. Then the 
~horse-faced man pulled a long 
Me shaky sigh that seemed to come from the 
deepest wells of his being and turned over 

a third deuce to match the two that were 


, strangling, 


showing. 


Clam Shell Dorgan sent his five cards 
fluttering about the room. Kirby raked in 
the last of the matches. 
_-  “ Never saw luck to beat mine. Oncanny, 
-ITcall it!” He rolled his eyes mournfully. 


““ Yes, if you call it luck!” 
Dorgan was white and his hand chock 


: wiokenthy. 


_ “Well, what ’d you call it?” 
- “May be luck,” Dorgan murmured vi- 
‘“‘ Never met ‘a 
or Chinaman ever saw or heard tell of luck 
like that— ‘ 
“ Just what do you call it2’?, 
Kirby’ s tone was peremptory. The ie 
horse’s face was getting red. 


Dorgan was launched on a monologue. 
- ! Luck mew be. 


Don’t say it ain’t. But 
T been in places where a man with luck like 
that don’t make a good risk. for life insur- 


a ance. They’s some men is kind of supersti- 
tious about pressing their /uck so far as you 


do, Kirby, and—”’ 

Damn you, 
You mean to 
hint I been stacking them cards—”’ 

“ Funny you should mention that!’ Dor- 


| gan sneered. 


Kirby turned as white as he had been 
red. “ That’s what you mean. You mean 
to say I’m crooked—and you dealing just 


_as many hands as I did—and losing ’em—”’ 


neues 


: denly: “ That damned horse’ S face of yo 
is more’n any white man can stand and by 


-Grouching, 


stamped out of the cannery, slamming the a, 


then!” Dorgan was already out of all pos- : 


man, woman, boy - 


“come back. 


ma nm don’t mean to sa y noth g, 


but—” ue stuttened, and 3] 


the eternal I’ve got beyond standing it 
grouching, grouching! Shed: 
ding crocodile tears and raking } in the pots! a 
Making believe your heart is breaking be- 
cause you win! . Thank God it’s a free coun- 
try and I don’t have to stand for what 
makes me sick. I’m going!” at: aa 

Dorgan snatched up coat and hat and — 


door behind him. a 
Kirby glared at the closed door and " 
shouted sudden and loud at it, ‘‘ Go to hell, 


sibility of hearing through the door, but the — 
shout-relieved Kirby’s feelings. i 

He sat down in a chair and began to ~ 
whistle thoughtfully. Presently he got him- 
self something to eat and tried to nap. He 
could not sleep. Thoughts of Dorgan wan- 
dering homeless worried him. oo an 

At first he hated Dorgan, so he was glad 4 


he had gone and he went so far as to hope 


Dorgan would fall through a hole in the | 
ice. Then, more reasonably, he began to — 
blame their isolation, the monotony of their _ 
enforced companionship. , a 
‘‘ The air will do him good,” he muttered. 
“ Blow the dust out of his brain. Ill geta 
special good supper for the RIE, Kind — 
of cheer him up!” | se 
But Dorgan did not show up for supper. oo 
Kirby ate finally and began playing soli- — 
taire. The atmosphere of the empty struc- 
ture became uncanny. There was a silence ~ 
about this bitter cold, still night that roused _ 
more terror than the crash of lightning bolts. P 
Kirby got too restless to follow the cards. — 
Finally he put on his coat and cap and muk- ~ 
luks and went out. He had no idea of 
where to look for Dorgan, but he was afraid — 
now, badly scared that Dorgan would never 


It was the yelping of Dorgan’s dog, fain 
ly audible in that still cold that led Kirby — 
to Dorgan at last. Dorgan had gone up the 
mountainside behind the cannery in his fi 
irritable impulse to get ani) aaa <irk 


mice and dragged him along. ‘“ We'll SER 


gan declared. 
At the end of the hour they had calmed 


re — Kirby 1 rescued hin 
= ‘Riby got him back to the cannery, and Swi 


bettered. tant cannery but:a child’s doll house in the 


IV. wilderness, they saw the futility of fae 


tes quarrel. ~ 
For a!l of three weeks they played no They walked back to the cannery in 


more poker. Sometimes they played soli- silence. Cards became again a subject ta- oe 


 taire,-Dorgan having found a second deck~ boo, except solitaire. Sometimes one of. 


of cards, but poker was a topic avoided. them would watch the other’s game, but in S : 
The quarrel had cleared the air of elec- silence, not even so much as the flicker of ae 


tricity. The two men were. on the best of an eyelid betraying his opinion. 
terms. 3 There came a day finally when both men 
It was Dorgan who ee stud poker knew with a thrill that went through their | 
again. He said he deserved a chance to blood that the prison bars were weakening. 
win back some of his property. It came heralded by a soft, warm wind and — 


Then, for another blessed two months, the wind had in it a spicing of a Hibsenerte ‘ 
Lady Luck could not choose between them. far away—something fragrant and alive— _ 
Dorgan won back some of his losing, lost as if it blew to them directly from some y 
some of his winnings again and the game _flower-laden languorous islands on ee other 


seesawed. side of the world. 


But once he had Kirby outside he caught 
after we've walked for just one hour, oe oe ae 
o - for some days nursed and waited on him Standing out there under the gray, fed mae 


with an anxiety and loving thoughtfulness winter sky, with the white and black land- _ . 
that Dorgan’s own mother could not have scape of desolation on every side, the dis- 


They remained in the best of temper un- The wind brought days and weeks of a 


til suddenly Dorgan began to win as Kirby rain. 


had won, in a game that drew into a con- © Snow began to wear bald in spots, ex- 
test and from that into a grim struggle for posing the rock and earth beneath. The 


survival of the luckiest. And it was Dorgan ice in the little bay rotted and broke up. 


who won finally, won everything at the end Leads of clear water appeared. When the - p 


of a four-day session. sun shone, which was rarely, it was, won- 
Kirby managed to take his losses with ex- derful to feel. 


cellent philosophy until the end. Then out- It was then, with release so cost: at hand, 


raged nature demanded some satisfaction that waiting became intolerable. The devil 


and he flared up with, “ Damn funny how of restlessness was in both men and they 
you can win and win and win! Never got to growling at one another and pacing 


saw a man or woman, boy or Chinaman their narrow quarters like two sore- coe = 


that heard of luck like yours before! Luck! old bears. 
_ Hunh, in a lot of places they’d call it some- Outside, the rain pelted down in a gale. 
_ thing else—”’ In the cannery the two men were sentenced 


“Mean to say I ran a crooked deal?’’ to idleness when spring stirred in their blood - 


‘Dorgan shouted. : and urged them to action. Breakfast had 
“Call it any damn thing you like, and _ scarcely been tasted, for beans and bacon 


what about it?” Kirby snarled back. were loathsome to their palates now. The © 


Kirby sprang for him, and only the chair dishes were heaped up unwashed, certain 
__ in his path prevented a blow from landing. indication of some great crisis pending. On 
_ Dorgan seized him by the arm and a rem- either side of the table sat Dorgan and 


to the door, a We'll fight out- ure—for by now the cards were hateful to 


of common sense prompted him to Kirby, each playing solitaire, not for pleas-_ 


them-——but much as the polar bear at the © 


_ back to their games. 


nek Pat ea Noe 
SPAY A Ns 
Re aay a 2a 
3 Aa sf 
* 


ae rhythmically paces off Six. to. the ee ie 
“ery, Sai aes : 
most. everything 1 now but t : 


and six to the left when the soft. ——- g wind 
cn sets his : nerves jumping. 

- Dorgan was nerving himself to pe role 
of Judas. He needed that two thousand 
_ dollars mighty badly. His daughter’s lings 
_ ‘were weak; he wanted to get her out of the 
_ San Francisco store and into the country. 
_ He argued with himself he had justly earned 
- the reward. But he found it hard to tum 
against the man who had shared with him 


the hell of winter monotony and saved his — 


on life into the bargain. 

. He screwed up his resolution to break the 
2 news to Kirby, and, looking up, found Kir- 
by staring at him. 

Kirby looked startled. 

_ “ Well?” he growled. 


- Dorgan growled back: “‘I saw you slip 


: yee deuce out from under the jack. A hell 


: ‘of a note when a man has to cheat at soli- 
ua taire! ae 
_. Kirby had been about to say deishaelt 


SS that had been preying on his mind. He — 


- was glad of a diversion. 


_ “Watch your game!” , he snapped. 


“That king goes on the queen, and the. 


seven of diamonds belongs over there. Try- 
— ing to hold out on yourself?” 
For a moment they glared, then went 
But Dorgan knew he 
- must say what was on his mind. 
. f ne Kirby—” 
oe iia?” 
 The-ice:1s out. 
: coming from town any time now.’ 
. “Well, what of it?” 
ate (Re nahin m 
~~“ Good Lord! Ain’t you got the guts to 
| Ve it? All right, then, I will! You aim 
- to hand me over to the Steelhead people 
_ and collect the two ip sores dollars reward 
they posted for me.’ 
\ (3 Blow in —_— did you guess I knew 
; that?” i 


vx: Easy. Time you hurt your leg I was. 


rustling through your bag, looking for dry 

socks. Found the reward bill stuck in the 

toe of your shoe. You wouldn’t have hid 

it there if you hadn’t meant to do that.” 

- Dorgan grew red and wriggled: uneasily. 
“ Well—you see—there’s my daughter sick, 
and all.” f 


Gas boat’s —_ to be. 


a 


4 


: 
“Well, 


x 


stake worse than I want to get away. 


with your daughter sick, and all— 


pose. Couple years back I saw a chance 
for a man with a gas boat to make a goo 
thing trading along the coast. I trappe 
for two long, damnable winters, and got 
enough stake to. buy the boat. Id had it 
about three weeks, and one of the Steel- 
head tugs run me done in the fog, and that 
was the end of my boat. f 
“The rotten court they’ve got bought up 
held they wasn’t to blame, and I never 
collected a cent damages. I heard there q 
was money in the safe that night, money 4 
going outside by steamer next day. I 
broke into the office all right, but, Dorgan, © 
I give you my word somebody had been to 4 
the safe ahead of me! a 
‘It was busted open and eile I isin 't " 
get one cent of Steelhead money. But an 
Indian seen me, and next day they was on 
my trail.” : i 
“Who got the money, die 5 1? 
“Don’t know. My hunch is it was 4 
Wendell, the company manager. He went 
south next day. He was always a kind of 
a sport and a tin horn.” 
“I bet it was Wendell!” Dorgan airecd: 
look here, old-timer, can’t : p a 
prove you. didn’t get it?” ie 
“Prove ite > Mier A. tat chance!” 
Dorgan shook his head slowly in agree- 
ment. ‘“‘ No, I reckon not—with that old — 
grudge inet iand werthing—geily 
your running out on ’em.” 4 
“No; not a chance. Well—I just want- 
ed you to know, Dorgan. And—well, I q 
don’t hold it against you, your taking me to q 
jail. Two thousand is a good resen: and — 


_ “Who says I’m taking you to jail?” — j 
Dorgan shouted angrily. “I ain’t no ai a: 
low dog. You saved my life when I hurt 
my leg, didn’t you? Hell! . Now, look — 
here, they’s a dory in the wenn chic tise that 
the Steelhead people ain’t going to miss. 
You take some grub and get out of here in © 
that dory damn quick!” 

Kirby shook his head eibct uated. ee 

“Damned if I do. You saved my h 
first place. Second place, you need 


Make ‘your 


0 hear me? 


ma Behe. 80, and you can’t pe me “out. i 
oe | Kirby had risen, too, and stared defiant- 
ly straight into Dorgan’ s eyes. Their faces 
were not a foot apart. 
; -“ My gun says I’ll make you go! u - Dor- 
We gan whipped the weapon into view. : 
. Kirby did not turn a hair. ‘“ Your gun! 
_ Shucks—I pulled its teeth and threw all the 
cartridges away, time you was laid up with 
that leg.” 
Dorgan depressed the muzzle and pulled 
the trigger rapidly. The pistol was empty, 
as Kirby said. 

“ Then I'll beat you to a pulp, and make 
you go!”’ Dorgan shouted. 

Across the table they glared like two 
angry dogs. Each waited for the other 
to make the move that would send them 
to battle. They hesitated fully a minute. 
Kirby relaxed his rigid pose. 

_ “ Hold on,” he said. ‘‘ We’ve been pret- 
ty good tilikums, everything considered. I 
will make you a sporting proposition, Dor- 
gan,” 

“ What proposition?” 

“Cards. We’ll draw off the deck. Who- 
ever gets the ace of spades has his way 
about it. Fair?” 

Dorgan considered. 
agreed. 

oo Kirby gathered - up the deck with which 
he had been playing solitaire. Dorgan 
swept his solitaire deck onto the floor. 
Kirby arranged the cards, laid them in the 
center of the table, and drew off one, a 
harmless eight of clubs; Dorgan drew a ten 
of spades. 
Card by card they robbed the deck. 


® 
“ Fair enough,” he 


Kirby kept his eyes on Dorgan, Dorgan 


on Kirby. Their hands took a card in turn 

and faced them up with a dread hesitation. 

_ Half the deck was gone and no ace of 
ne _ Spades. Both were breathing noisily. 

Two-thirds of the deck gone, the remain- 

_ ie pit pitifully small. Kirby’s horse face 

eal ‘Ais grit eye held Dor- 


sal Roles Seated | a oe off ‘the: hatte and : 
_ Slapped it face down, his big hand covering 
it. Kirby reached out, in turn, to take oe 


card. 


Kirby’s hand before it had touched Sas — 
cards. ae 
“ Le’ 20. my hand!” : coe 
Dorgan said nothing, but applied a: nist: ee 


pressure that spread Kirby’s fingers in : s 
spite of his effort to keep them close. Kirby __ 


made desperate efforts to release his hand 
and shouted again, “ Le’ go, damn you!” 


Dorgan grunted with triumph as — he 


forced the fingers and palm open. A card — 
dropped out of Kirby’s hand. It was not _ 
a card he had drawn from the deck, be- — 


cause he had not reached the deck when > oe 
It was obvious 
as the fur on a cat that Kirby had cheated. | 


Dorgan caught his hand. 


The card he held was the ace of spades. 
. Trying to palm cards, were ae You 
tin 1 horn— fs 
I'll teach you to break oy arm, oa ie 
crook!” = 


Simultaneously they leaped at enc cen . ue 


and the table went down between them. | 
That flimsy table, separating them still, _ 
prevented immediate murder being done. = 


Dorgan seethed with a hot desire to — 


dissect Kirby limb by limb and scatter — 
his parts. Kirby had cheated at cards. 
The crook! The fact that Kirby ob- 


viously was palming the ace of spades 


in order to lose to Dorgan—in order to 


go to jail for Dorgan, so that he might 


acllec! the. seward tis meant nothing to- 
Dorgan now. 

Kirby was caught cheating! That was - 
all Dorgan knew at the moment. All the 
irritations of those long months of confine- 


ment were fused into one grand explosion 


by the confirmation of his suspicions that 
this horse-faced pest was a cheat. ae 
Kirby was just as mad as Dorgan. He © 
had meant to sacrifice his freedom to aid 
Dorgan, but he forgot that generous im- 
pulse now. He was just as tired of Dor- | 
gan—just as sore and irritated as Dorgan 
was at him. ey 


Tae eyes never wavered four. that i 
watchful, challenging glare, but Dorgan’s  _ 
big paw ‘darted out suddenly, as though it 
iad eyes and a will of its own, and caught 


| icy: pan but one aural: teas 4 
as Shell Dorgan all over the floor of 


| that big cannery. 


Kirby, who fell on ‘op bal inimusolll diss 


‘ palsipied from the table and staggered to 


Aa ee 


his feet. 


His eye, quick with murderous 
inspiration, spied the stoneware cups and 


plates of recent use, heaped ready for 
_ washing. ‘He snatched one up and aimed 
; it at Dorgan’ s head. 

At the same time Dorgan heaved to his 
; feet and let fly the table full at Kirby. 


Table and plate crashed together, but 


_ Kirby, with the reserve ammunition in his 
- favor, filled the air with stoneware. 
- gan tried to rush him, but a coffee cup, big 
and heavy as a good- ae rock, caught him 


Dor- 


| in the chest. 


-. With a howl of rage he wheeled about. 
us and darted out of the door leading into the 
_ warehouse. 


_ Kirby snatched an armful of missiles and 


followed. 


Outside the cannery Dorgan’s dog, Jack- 


oor was yelping excitedly. His claws 


could be heard digging at the planks of the 


: ea 
aside in the dark and planted himself 


outer door. 


Dorgan had dodged into the dark ware- 
With savage cunning he swerved 


flat against the wall, in the shadow, right 


Hs, rushed after. 
self upon him and bore him down. 


beside the door he had come through. 


_ Kirby, ready to hurl more china thunder- 
Dorgan launched him- 
The 


combatants rolled over and over, grunting, 


_ kicking, striking, gouging. 


_ Jackpot was trying to annihilate the outer 


_ door and yelping like mad. Dorgan’s face 
was cut in three places, and Kirby’s nose 
- spouted a red tide. 


“Card sharp!” 
Whang! Kirby’s fist drummed on Dor- 


~ gan’s ribs. 


» “ Cheat!” 
Dorgan set his teeth in Kirby’s hand. 
_ The outer door burst open, and a half 


U 


ers, dragged them to the light, 


U 
Next week’s Complete Novelette will be 


Hoar ne ects he 


them both. : Bee a 
The Steelhead company’s gas Aeonk ane 
come out from town most opportunely. It 
was thus that Clam Shell Dorgan was dis- 
covered as the hero who, single-handed, had 


subdued. the desperate Tutwiler Kirby, — 


wanted for robbing the syndicate’s safe. 


Clam Shell Dorgan visited Tutwiler Kir , 
by in the jail at Steelhead. B, 
“ Old-timer,” Dorgan whispered huskily, ey, 
“don’t you worry none. I’m going to hire | 
you the smartest lawyer money can buy ~ 
from outside. They'll never get you— 
never! Money is Ene to flow like water _ 
to get you out of this,” 
“ Money!”’ Kirby gasped. ‘‘ What money 
are you talking about?” i 
‘The two thousand dollars the company a 
posted for you,” Dorgan grinned. “ thera 4 
paid me their check to-day.” 
Alf Winslow, Federal deputy isi at 
Steelhead, came to them hastily. 
i K inby: I got seme news for you!” ees 
Kirby blinked. ‘‘ What kind of nn q 
“Listen! Steamer Dora’s just got in,’ 
first trip from outside. Brings word this | 
fellow Wendell that was manager here last 
year is in jail in Seattle for embezzlement. 4 
He’s. confessed, besides, that he robbed the — 
company’s safe last fall. That lets you out 
as soon as the court can sign the order.” 
- When congratulations were over and 
Dorgan and Kirby had a moment. alone, 
Kirby said: s 
“Now, old-timer, you take that stake 
and join your daughter, pronto! You sure 
earned it.” a 
“Nothing stirring!” Dorgan dedavedll 
a Kirby, we'll use that stake together, boy a 
us another gas boat, go to trading and earn > 
us a real stake, big Gavel: for both of us — 
to go to San iene for the rest of our | 
lives.” ai 


U 


o THE DEVIL’S HOOF PRINT,” By GaRRET SMITH is 


a story of rather unusual type. 


Anthor ef “Riddle Gawne,” “ Beau Rand,” RECS oo Ae a 


CHAPTER XXI. 


BRASS COMMANDMENTS, 


ANNON stepped a little way inte the. 


room. ‘Bannack stood, pallid of face, 
tense, staring at him. Bannack’s 
hands were raised above his head, where 
they had gone immediately upon Lannon’s 
appearance in the doorway. Lally had not 
moved. He stood near the wall, facing 
- Lannon. His hands, like Bannack’s, were 
in the air above his head. Roien and 
-Tulerosa had got out of* their chairs, and 
‘they stood in front of them, motionless, si- 
lent, fascinated by Lannon’s blazing eyes. 
Clearwater was pale. He was breathing 
fast. His eyes were wide with joy over his 
deliverance. He knew how close he had 
come to paying for his treason toward the 
men who had been torturing him with their 
deliberate delaying of the moment of at- 
tack. His color began to come back; his 
eyes grew vindictive. He had regained his 
lost courage. 
- Lannon’s intention could be plainly read. 
There was no doubting it. His white face, 
his stiff lips, that seemed almost ready to 
7 eee into a smile of bitter derision, and 


squint in his eyes, with pin ne e a 


strange, light intensity; the steel-like nie ee 


ity of his entire body; the alertness of him, 
the atmosphere of violence that seemed to. 
surround him—all betrayed the deadlines 
of his thoughts. Facing the men in. the | 
room was the Lannon of the old days. 

Clearwater had not raised his hands. He — 
knew what was coming, and he drew his 
gun, stealthily, lest he precipitate the ac- 
tion before Lannon willed it. He watched — 
the men warily, eagerly. | 

‘“‘ Bannack!” said Lannon, ‘‘ you’ve feeb 
doing the most talking. Ym getting you: 
first! You and your gang of buzzards 


have done a bad night’s work. You've | 


been swaggering around the basin, robbing 


people and murdering innocent men. 


You’ve 


You’ve got reputations as gunfighters; 


you’ve scared the honest people in the ba- 


sin half to death. You’ve had your own 
way too long; 
I’m the law en now, and I’ve pronounced — 
sentence on you. But I’m giving you a 
chance. 
I’ve got my guns out. There are four of — 
you. If you’re as good as you think you 
are, one of you ought to get me. 
them!” 
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Sa eig' 


made folks think you're. bad. 


you've got too arrogant. 


You think you are gunslingers. 


Flash es 


oN, 


: non’s left side. 


oe ARGOSY. 


‘With the downward sweep of his arms, — 
Bannack tumbled forward, seemingly to 


meet a flame spurt that darted from Lan- 


But the fire streaked floorward as 


loosening fingers. Bolton was dragging at 


his weapon before Lannon gave the word. 


He never got it out, for Clearwater, watch- 


ing him with hating eyes, shot him before 
_ the muzzle of the weapon cleared the hol- 


io ester. 


~ 


For an instant Lannon stood, peering 


downward through the acrid smoke that 
cs floated heavily in the room. Then with a 
grim look at Clearwater, he wheeled, leaped 
out of the doorway and ran around the 
house. 
left him, leaped on his back and sent him 
- down along the side of the house toward 
the basin: 
lightly, responding instantly to his rider’s 


‘He found Polestar where he had 


Polestar fled through the basin 


mood, which seemed to him to call for 


- speed. He followed the course that had 
_ been taken by Ellen Bosworth in her ride 
to escape from Clearwater; 


a stretch of 


_ high ground that led northward to the up- 


land slope. 


to the door of the ranch-house. 
not recovered from the shock of his deliv- 
-erance, and he had gone from one to the 


He went up the slope with 
long, catlike leaps, lightly, as though un- 
hampered by the weight of the man on his 


back. Stretching out on the level he fled 
eastward. 


_ Shaken, trembling, Clearwater had come 
He had 


other of the bodies of the men who lay in 
grotesque positions in the front room, 
amazed, incredulous, seeking to vindicate 
the judgment of his senses. The men were 


dead; he had stood there when Lannon had 


appeared in the doorway; he had seen Lan- 
non’s guns blazing; his own had roared 
death to Bolton. And yet it seemed to him 


that this thing could not have happened; 


that it had not happened. It had seemed 
to him that with the four men confronting 


* him there had been absolutely no chance 
of his escaping death at their hands. 


He 
had not, when confronting them, even 


ALLS’ 


| Lally appeared for an in- 
stant to be pinned against the wall by an- 

_ other stabbing flame streak; then he pitched — 

forward. ‘Tulerosa’s' gun came out spout- 

io dng aire, 

_ Tulerosa crumpled, the gun falling from his 


It had all Pippen’ in an fietane swiftly e 
surely had Lannon wrought the terrible 
magic of the black-handled guns. From — 
the doorway Clearwater saw Polestar | 
bounding along the rim of the basin, lip a E 
ping eastward, a silvery projectile in the © 
white moontinne: Clearwater thought of — 
Bannack’s words about Gloria Stowe, and — 
he laughed aloud as he watched the silver y 
shape glide over the mesa. : 

““Devake,” he said, “if you knowed — 
what I know you wouldn’t be hangin’ — 
around Bozzam City this night! What a — 
man! What a horse!” ; 4 

Clearwater then turned back into the 
ranch-house. 3 

Polestar went down the fae slope of the a 
mesa carefully, snorting his disgust of the — 
smother of dust that enveloped him, toss- — 
ing his head in contempt of the bowlders e 
that, dislodged by his hoofs, rolled down — 
the slope ahead of him. He took no notice — 
of Lannon’s voice, nor of Lannon’s gentle — 
patting hand on his neck or flanks. Nor 
did he betray any sign that he knew Lan- — 
non was on his back: _ 4 

When he reached the bottom of the slope 
he leaped forward, made the three or four — 
mile run across the basin, mounted the up- — 
land where Clearwater had been overtaken 
while pursuing Ellen Bosworth, and thread- 
ed the range of hills in which Ellen Bos- — 
worth had disappeared that day. Beyond — 
the hills was another plain, grass covered, © 
vast. He ran easily, smoothly, steadily, — 
seemingly without effort, with a great, long, — 
powerful undulating movement, his flexible 
muscles working with: inactioe Ghe reat a 
larity. | 

The big level lay flat in the moonlight, 
desolate, silent. There was no movement 
on all its broad surface except the he 5 
shape that fled eastward into the floodin 
moonlight. Polestar ran on with tremen- 
dous speed. He was breathing deeply and 
regularly, his sinewy muscles were 
flowing smoothly under his beautiful 
coat; the spring of unlimited stren 
still in his stride; his oat was 


LoVe ee 


~ 


ce said ie he Le re- ee 


ne es that glittered over Lannon’s left 
shoulder from the seft, velvet blue of the 


sky; as cold as the planet which Lannon 
had mamed as godfather to him, and as 
steadfast. There was never a response to 
Lannon’s voice er hand, never a sign that 


_ the magnificent beast knew his. master was 


riding him; and yet Polestar swept on, into 
the great void of moonlit space, speeding 


with meteor-like swiftness against the whip-_ 


ping, hissing wind that beat against Lan- 
non’s eardrums until they pained, spurning 
the hard, dry sand with his flymg hoofs, 


disdaining to slow down for the dangerous. 


depressions that flashed into view; leaping 
them and thundering on over the dim trail, 
steadily, resistlessly anyae his rider east- 
ward. 

Once again they came to a slope, to the 
end of the great tableland over which they 
had thundered. One minute before the 
plain had stretched before them smooth 
and unbroken, seeming to extend many 
miles eastward; the next minute Polestar 

was pausing on the brink of a steep slope 
above a dark, wide valley. He sank into 
it without urging, without hesitation, and 
slid down until he reached the floor of the 
valley. He made slow progress through 


the dark aisles of the forest through which 


the dim trail led; he had to pick his way 
down the sloping walls of gorges that 
loomed suddenly before him, and a broad 
river that flowed through the center of the 
valley he had to ford with care lest he sink 
into a quicksand into which he had stepped 
in the old days. But soon he had left these 
hazards behind and was again running an 
-upland covered with sage and mesquite, 
which led to the continuation of the table- 
land he had traversed. When he reached 
the crest of the upland he halted. He was 
now breathing hard, and he steod for some 
seconds with braced legs, shrilling breath 
into his lungs. 
 Lannen did not urge him, though Lan- 
non was tortured by a conviction that he 
- would be too late to save Gloria from De- 
He sat in the saddle, staring ahead 
into the vast ¢ eastem si aware that he 


ually. Gaordasing his dneeris ant he rae = 


ning as smoothly and easily as before. — 


Lannon was strangely glad that he had 


reached the Star in time to prevent Ban- 
nack and the others from killing Clear- 
water. 


He had always liked Clearwater, 
and it had been a shock to him when he — 
had discovered what had seemed to be con- f 
vincing evidence that Clearwater had mis-_ 
led him in order to permit Campan’s men __ 


to revenge themselves upon him by slaugh- __ 


tering his cattle at Bear Flat. His’ faith 


in Clearwater had been destroyed, and had 


he not answered the impulse to go 


to the 
Star there was no doubt that Cheat nes, 


would have died, convicted of collusion 


with the rustlers. 


Bannack would have _ 


killed him. Lannon would have believed _ 
Clearwater guilty. Clearwater’s innocence _ 


would never have been known. 


Bannack, Tulerosa, Lally, Bolton. a ao 
stroke the four had been eliminated. Two 
still remained. Devake he would kilk be- 
fore the night was over, providing the man 
did not strike before he reached Bozzam _ 


City. If not to-night, then later. 


Devake © : 


was doomed. If the man succeeded in get- 


ting Gloria away he would ride his trail _ 


until he found him. That task would fill — 


his time. Devake must die. 


It would | ee 


make no difference whether or not he suc- — a 


ceeded in his designs on Gloria. 


against her. 


He had m a 
presumed ‘to think of her, had laid plans 
Therefore he was deomed. — 
Lannon’s thoughts ran with terrible defi- 


niteness to the task before him. He began : 


to peer eagerly into the eastern distance, 


against the ghostly, moon radiance that _ 
flooded the world, for he was getting al- 


ways nearer to Bozzam City and Gloria. 


He saw where the mesa ended; where it 
narrowed, swooped downward and merged 
with a high ridge below. He could trace 
the bold line of the ridge as it wound away 


into the distance. Polestar was still run- 


ning with undiminished speed, his great 


muscles working tirelessly, his spirit‘undis- 
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: named his courage untouched. As doueh ate 


- contemptuous of distance, of effort, he ran 
on over the mesa, took the descending slope 
to the broad back of the high ridge with 
light, mighty leaps, flattened out, a white 
streak racing ahead of a continuing dust 
ae cloud. 


| - CHAPTER XXII. 
“‘ WHAT DID THRONE SAY ABOUT ME?” 


SMALL, slender man, who wore fad- 
ed overalls and a flannel shirt that 
was much too large for him, sat on 
the sofa in the hotel office staring at the elk 
head above the mantel. He was smoking 
_ meditatively, though occasionally he turned 
his head and glanced at Gloria Stowe, who 
was standing behind the counter writing 
with a pencil which she wielded mechan- 
- -“Feally, as though her thoughts were far 
- from the paper in front of her. 
At last she seemed to finish, for she laid 
the pencil down, folded the paper, tucked 
it into a book on a shelf behind her, and 
gazed with big, reflective eyes at the little 
man. The little man was he who had seen 
- Lannon whip Throne in Blanchard’s store. 
- “ Corwin,” she said, “I reckon I’ll close 
‘up. It’s getting late, and I ain’t looking 
for anybody to get in hyeh on number ten.” 
© Time’s certainly runnin’ along,” re- 
turned the little man. ‘‘ Time’s sure got 
that habit.” He grinned engagingly at 
Gloria, but made no effort to leave. In- 
stead, he seemed to settle himself more 
comfortably on the sofa. 
“Your dad’s gone away, eh?” he asked, 
seemingly unaware of Gloria’s narrowing 
_ eyes. | 
 “ He’s gone to Laskar. He got word 
that a man over there wanted to see him on 
important business. He left on number 
Six.” 
“Expect he’ll be gone long?” 
““T can’t tell. Likely he’ll be home to- 


- morrow.” 
“H-m.” There was a moment of si- 
lence. Gloria pressed her lips together 


and stared at the little man’s back. She 
was about to speak when the little man 
turned around to her. 


is doin’ some Pe in. 


remarked. “ Things has. sort. oF : 
down now.’ | 

She nodded quickly, and interest glowed a 
in her eyes. o 


“Hem,” said the little man. He shot 
one bright glance at Gloria’s face, turned 
his head and smiled enigmatically. “There 
ain’t nothin’ moved since Lannon burned ~ 
them shacks over in the cache an’ killed 
them two Pardo men belonging to Camp- 
an’s bunch. It’s curious ‘about that guy _ 
Lannon, now ain’t it?” ae 

“‘ Corwin,” she said impatiently, “ you’re 
talking in riddles, I reckon. What’s curi- 
ous about Lannon?” 

“'Wa-al, I don’t know, exactly. Every- — 
thing about him is curious, I reckon. He’s _ 
sort of odd. Seems to run his own gamea 
heap. He’s got a big outfit over at the 
Bosque Grand. There’s plenty of guys 
over there which would be glad to throw a ~ 
gun for him most any time, an’ with mighty 
little provocation. But Lannon don’t cail 
on ’em. He fans it around the country by 
himself. Look at what he done to Camp- 
an. Takin’ chances with a sneak like that! — 
Givin’ him a chance to pull his guns. I 
was right close to the post office that night. 
I seen the whole thing. I was leavin’ Blan- 
chard’s store. I’d come out once an’ had 
gone back to get another seegar. Steppin’ — 
out I seen a gang in front of the post office. — 
Campan was there, facin’ that notice Lan- 
non had stuck up. Seems like Campan was 
intendin’ to pull the notice down. When — 
I see him he had his hand raised. He kept 
his hand there. Then I seen Lannon ~ 
standing in the middle of the street. His — 
hands was hangin’ at his sides. I heard 
him call to Campan. Campan turned ~ 
around. His face was dead white. Lan- — 
non told him to draw, an’ he did. But — 
Lannon didn’t draw till Campan had got — 
his gun out. Then he bruk Campan’s — 
wrist an’ tore half his face off. Workin’ — 
two guns! I never seen such shootin’. — 
What gets me is why he’d let —_ off 
that way without killin’ him. I’ve heard 
a story about somethin’ that happened 
night | at Benson’s. Seen you was 1 
up in that some bes: : 


mixed up in is some way.” 

“ Corwin, what do you mean?” 

Gloria had heard that Lannon had had 
trouble with Throne. Rumor intimated 
that the trouble had been over a woman, 
but she had heard no woman’s name men- 
tioned in connection with the incident. 

“What do I mean? Wa-al, I reckon I 
mean just what I said: I didn’t know 
Throne was mixed up in the deal with 
-Campan an’ Lannon. I noticed that when 
Lannon came into Blanchard’s he had a 
mean look in his eye; an’ when Throne be- 
gan talkin’ about you that look was a whole 
lot meaner. I never seen a man with a 
meaner eye. He steps right up in front of 
Throne an’ says in a tone of voice: 

«Throne; stand up!’ 

‘*¢ Throne done so. An’ Lannon hit him. 
He pulled Throne to his feet an’ hit him 
again—an’ some more. ‘Then he stood 
watchin’ Throne. 
if I ever hear you speaking Glory Stowe’s 
- name again, I’ll kill you!’ An’ I reckon he 
meant it! He stood there—” 

“ Jeff Corwin, you don’t mean to say 
that quarrel was over me?” 

“‘ Sure as you’re born,” grinned Corwin. 

“Throne mentioned my name?” 

“How could Lannon tell him not to 
mention your name again if he didn’t men- 
-tion“it once. Tell me that, Glory!” 

“Corwin, yowre not making any mis- 
take about it? You were right there; you 
heard Throne talking about men; 

“T reckon,” 

“ Vou’re sure you didn’t hear that from 
some one, instead of seeing and hearing it 
yourself?” 

“I reckon I seen it an’ heard it, Glory.” 

Gloria’s face was now very white and her 
eyes were very bright. Her lips were 
pressed tightly together. 

ust wate what did Throne say about 
me?” 

“Tt was a thing that a man ain’t got no 
business. sayin’ about a woman,” replied 


1»? 


, you ee ate to tell me! 


wa 


Then he says: ‘ Throne, 


- point, ea ay ee talked, an’ oe 
“hit him. But what Throne aad don’t seem 


to stick in my mind right close.” 


“ Corwin, you’re going to tell me ovat 
Throne said. I can tell by your eyes that 
You don’t want to tell me 
You can’t 
Tve. 
got another reason for wanting to know. 
You’ ve got to tell 


you remember. 
for fear of hurting my feelings. 
hurt my feelings. I’ve got over that. 


Corwin, I must know! 
me. Do you hear!” 


Devake.”’ 


Gloria smiled strangely. She ‘pened a oy 


elbows on the counter and looked at Cor-_ 
win with eyes that seemed to hold a fierce © 
joy. Her cheeks were now glowing with — 
color; they were redder than Corwin had — 


ever seen them. The girl seemed to ei bie 


tate with exultation; there was a wild ony 
in her face. 


Corwin watched her; amazed at the sud- 2 
The eae ee oe 
Doubt, awe, | . 


den change in her. 
was wondrous, inexplicable. 
seized Corwin. He was oddly embarrassed. — 
She seemed to be overjoyed to discover that 
Throne had talked about her. She should © 
have been angry. If she had raged Corwin 
would have felt that things were pursuing — 
their natural course. A woman ought to 


be enraged over a story such as he had — . 


told her. ct 
Corwin had expected her to be intel 
Instead, she seemed delighted. 


in h.s eyes. 


-“T don’t remember Throne’s exact fone: : 
Glory. He said somethin’ about Devake _ 
an’ you bein’ alone here in the hotel; some- _ 
thin’ about you wantin’ to be alone with os 


Corwit so 
brain grew muddled; his confusion shone 


fe bag 5a 
Ea, 


It was strange about women; 


they never did what one expected them to— a 


do. They were contrary, contradictory. — 
Amazingly so. Corwin wanted to ask ques- 
tions, but he felt that if he did he would 
So he kept silent and won- 
dered. And at last, when he observed that 
Gloria was not paying the slightest atten- 


make mistakes. 


tion to him, he got up, sidled toward the 
door, reached It. 


: Wa- al, I reckon I'll be goin’, Gloria,’ ” Oe 


he said. 


Understanding that she did not pee him | 
he stood for an instant, watching her won- 


not been sufficient. 


ie deringly. He: did not cee to her again, 
but went out of the front door eee s his 
e ace from side to side. 


ee CHAPTER XXIII. 
- “7M GOING TO MAKE YOU LOVE ME!” 


UT on the plains west of Bozzam City 

a gray shadow raced, sweeping along 
with terrific speed, followed by a 
continuing dust cloud. There were spots 
- where serealy any dust arose; there were 


other places where it ballooned upward 


_ heavily. Any one watching the progress of 
the gray shadows would have thought of 
a ricochetting shell touching infrequent cor- 
 rugations of a level. 
The gray shadow thundered out of the 
west, passed over the vast level, and van- 


ished into a wide depression eastward. 


_ Only the dust of its passing could be seen 
_ rising above the depression, dust that trav- 
: -eled with amazing swiftness. Then the gray 


| "sha dow reappeared on a distant ridge, a 
leaping silhouette against the silver sky line: 


_ then it had vanished again. Later it was a 
“mere speck on a far level, diminishing, swal- 


lowed in space. 


Along a ridge near Bozzam City, Polestar 


was astonished to feel the sting of the spurs: 


on his flanks. He had been doing his best; 
he now had discovered that his best had 
‘He gathered his sin- 
ews for a mighty effort and was gone from 
the ridge in a smother of dust. He saw 
lights flickering ahead of him; they came 
- up magically; he flecked past them as light- 
ly asa leafin the wind. Then a knee press 
warned him. 

He stiffened his body, braced his legs and 
slid almost on his haunches for a distance 
of fifty feet to a halt. He felt the reins 

drop over his head; 


them asprawl, drooped his magnificent head 
and heaved a great sigh. He had done his 
. best to fulfill his master’s demands. 
- Lannon was across the gallery of the 
hotel in two or three light leaps. As Pole- 
star came to a halt Lannon had seen a 
light in the office of the hotel; and when 
he reached the threshold of the big front 


» door, the black Rie ea 


‘tentions bowed Gloria aur he mome 
he intended to act. 
_ that played the hypocrite before striking. 


‘though to ask the meaning of his ha 


: the weight left his 
~ back; he got his legs under him again, set 


Devake was the ki 


Lannon stepped stealthily down the- big | 
hall. There was no sound from the office. : 
The light streamed from the office into the 4 
hall, and it seemed to Lannon that there — 
was something ironical and mocking in the i 2 
silence. a 

With a conviction that he had arrived too ~ 
late, and his face flaming with a terrible 
rage, he stepped into the archway between 
the big hall and the office, the big guns — 
rigid in his hands. 

One sweeping, inclusive glance revealed _ 
to him a scene of peace and apparent tran- 
quility. e. 

Devake was not there. Apparently he a 
had not been in the office. The big lamp — 
suspended from the ceiling seemed to flicker — 4 
benignantly; the elk head above the mantel ~ 
seemed to watch him with stoic curiosity, a 
as though mildly wondering at his warlike — 4 
appearance. ) 

Also, Gloria Stowe was watching him, | 
though with amazement. She was standiaal 
behind the counter; she had been leaning — 
upon it, for she was now rubbing her el- — 
bows as though long contact with the wood ~ 
top of the counter had numbed them. a 
looked at the guns in Lannon’s hands, then — 
up into his eyes, her own probing hie as 


ing manner. 
“You expaicting to shoot somebody, 
stranger?” she asked. E 
“Ts Devake here?” he asked shortly. He 
ignored her sarcasm. The cold earnestness | 
in his voice was unmistakable. Gloria 
knew from his words and manner that he .. 
had come to kill Devake—that for some 
reason he had expected to find Devake in 
the hotel. a 
“ Devake ain’t hyeh; he hasn’t bed 
hyeh. It’symighty curious you should come 
in hyeh looking for him, stranger! Devak a 
ain’t in the habit of coming hyeh.” - 
Bitter disappointment gripped h 
wave of — pee gesdicy her. 


she had i osstpested Lasmne’s s manner 
toward her during the ride to Bozzam City 
after Ellen Bosworth had left her; she had 
thought that Lannon was like all the other 
men of Bozzam City who had attempted 
to take liberties with her; she had thought 


that, like the rest, he had come to believe © 


his advances would not be unwelcome. His 
action in slighting her in the presence of 
Ellen Bosworth had seemed to prove that 
his thoughts had that trend, and when he 
had laid his hands on hers, telling her at 
the same time that he ‘“‘ wanted”’ her, she 
had been sure his thoughts were dishonor- 
able. But when Corwin had told her about 
his whipping Throne for talking about her, 
she had been equally certain that she had 
misjudged him. 

Now she felt there was another motive 
behind his action in whipping Throne— 
jealousy of Devake! He had burst into 
the hotel office, his gun in hand, looking 
for Devake, giiae for him. It was evident 
that he expected to find Devake in the office 
with her. : 

Not answering her, he wheeled, strode 
down the long hall, peered into the dining 

room and the kitchen, and then returned 
to the office. Gloria confronted him out- 
side the counter, where she had quickly 
stepped to watch him as he had walked 
down the hall. Her face was white with 
rage; her eyes were blazing with the fierce 
resentment she felt for his ene suspi- 
cions. 

‘‘ Stranger,” she said, ‘for a few min- 
utes to-night I was pretty near convinced 
that you could be a regular man if you 
tried hard enough. I see I was mistaken. 
My word that Devake wasn’t hyeh wasn’t 
enough for you. You’re a miserable, sus- 
picious critter, and I want you to get out of 
hyeh right this minute.” 

He sheathed his gun, and stepped close 
to her. In spite of her anger, she was 
fascinated by the cold light in his eyes. 

_ “J don’t know what you are trying to 
il at,” he said shortly. “This isn’t a 

e for nonsense! If Devake isn’t here 

here later. 


© 


‘A 

ag 

pest 

fy 
¥. 


He sent your dad 


‘ La attack “on 


mmm 


“going to pie oo va cee 

_“ And you rushed right in ek uae 
ing to find him doing it?” she scoffed. Bu 
there was a queer break in her voice whi 
betrayed her fear that he was speaking th 
truth; that there was foundation for h 
apprehension. Yet her resentment wou 
not permit her to let him see that she wa 
inclined to believe him, so she laughed into 
his eyes. . 

“ T reckon you’re imagining things, stran 
ger. There ain’t no one going to kidna 
me. Dad’s gone over to Laskar on busi- 
ness; that’s true. But nobody’s going to 
kidnap me, and don’t you forget it. I’m 

mighty grateful to you for rushing 3 in | hyeh 
to warn me.’ . 

‘“‘ Glory, Devake means to a a “That 
is, he planned to do it. He won’t do it 
now, because I’m going to kill him on sight. 
It pleases you to scoff and ridicule. You 
are like a good many others in this basin; ; 
you don’t believe I am in earnest.” 

“T reckon you’re right there,” she said. 
‘“‘ You’ve been mighty unforeatad in mak- 
ing me believe you are in earnest.”” She | 
tried to laugh, to show her contempt of him, 
but the bitterness in her eyes | made ‘he 2 
forced mirth sound hollow and insincere, so a 
that he looked keenly at her. 

He smiled wryly at her, ‘curiae me 
cheek with a finger, pointing to where her 
quirt had struck him, leaving a white welt : 
that was still visible. os 

“ Evidence of your earnestness,” ne said.” 
“‘Y reckon I deserved it. T nae will sat o 
a time when I will prove mine.’ ye ahoee 

“To Ellen Bosworth, I reckon,” she said, 
her cheeks reddening. “ According to you, Pane 
she’s the only lady in the basin.” - chan 

“TJ respect Miss Bosworth, Gloria.” po 

“ Stranger, I’ve told you not to call me 
that. I’m not ‘ Gloria’ to you, and I never 
will be! A girl like Ellen Bosworth is the 
only kind you can respect. She’s Eastern, 
like you, and she knows how to talk a 
men. And she knows how to make them — 
behave to her without hitting them in the 
‘face with a quirt.” ‘ 

Lannon had a flashing glimpse wy ee Be 
agony in her eyes, but almost instantly the a 
emotion was whelmed by sans She a 


Bane) a eR 


ita acat ols hs Sk 


; since. 
its counterpart in her heart; she felt the 
pain of it as she looked at his cheek, and 


are always going to be 


_ difference. 
respect you.” 


: Gand striking him; she had Loe 


the action during every wakeful moment 
The white mark on his cheek had 


_ she would have given anything to undo 
_what she had done. 

The deed had been a result of her inex- 

perience and of the furious passions that 


: raged within her—passions that she was 


ashamed of, that awed her. She felt that 


-- had she been reared like Ellen she would 


have been able to suppress her passions— 
- would have been able to suppress Lannon 
with a look or a word as effectually as she 
had suppressed him with the quirt. 
There was a strange, leaping light in 
_ Lannon’s eyes as he watched her. “ You 
‘Gloria’ to me!” 
“Words or quirts will make no 
I respect Ellen Bosworth; I 


_he said. 


“Pm not asking for your respect, stran- 
ger!” she declared defiantly. ‘I don’t 


want it’ I can get along without it.” 


There seemed to be no reason for the 


wild resentment that stirred her at this 


minute. Her better judgment told her that 
he did respect her, in spite of the slight he 
had put upon her. She had known all 
along that he had given her the real reason 
for his sin against her; she had seen the 
_ truth in his eyes more than once. © 

She knew he had meant no wrong when 
he had tried to take her hand that day on 
the trail; she knew what his motive had 
been when he had thrashed Throne for talk- 
ing about her; she felt his earnestness at 
this minute. But all this knowledge was 


- gubconscious—it was her calm judgment 


lying dormant behind the lashing sea of 
passion that tortured her. She felt it only 
instinctively, as a thing that ought to be. 
It was not a keen conviction, as was her 
belief that Ellen Bosworth was more worthy 
than she to be beloved of Lannon. 

She was aware of it, and that was all. 
‘But she knew Ellen deserved Lannon; she 
felt her own inferiority, and could advance 
no valid reason why Lannon should choose 
her instead of Ellen. She was not jealous 
of Ellen; she would have denied that. She 
was merely hurt; she was enraged over her 


woul inne nade oe as ey in La n: 


non’s mind as the Eastern girl = 

Lannon’s hands came out siden and 
were laid on her shoulders. She trembled — 
under his touch, her cheeks whitened. But ~ 
she did not attempt to free herself from his ‘g 
grasp. She stood there looking straight _ 
into his eyes, her own ablaze ie defi- 
ance. 

“Gloria, you keep bringing Miss Bos- 
worth’s name into our talks. I have told — 
you why I didn’t speak that day; I’ve 
apologized for it. I respect Miss Bosworth. | 
That’s all.” 

““T reckon Ellen deserves your pee 
stranger,” she said steadily. ‘‘ Well, you’ve 
given it to her. There’s no reason why 
you should be telling me about it.” : ; 

“There is, Gloria. I’ve tried to show — 
you, since I was fool enough to do what — 
I did in Miss Bosworth’s presence, that I 
respect you asI do her. It’s a mighty hard 
matter to get at because it’s difficult to 
make you believe it after what I did. It’s 
hard to make you believe I am sincere.” 

“Tt sure is, stranger,” she said coldly. — 
“T reckon I’ll never believe you. There’s. — 
no reason why I should. Besides, I don’t ~ 
want to believe you. Even if I did want — 
to, I reckon I couldn’t. You keep saying 
one thing, and doing another.” , 

‘What do you mean?”’ 

_ “Stranger, you’re two-faced. You keep 
telling me you respect me. Then you go 
BEES with Ellen Bosworth and talk about 
me being ‘ impossible.’ ” 

Lannon started, his face reddened. ‘‘ Im- 
possible ” had been Ellen Bosworth’s word, 
applied to Gloria. Word of how Gloria had Y 
been seen riding with Ellen had reached ~ 
him; vividly he now recalled Ellen’s strange 
manner that day; her bantering, her veiled 
sarcasms, the polite ridicule in her voice. _ 

He even remembered Ellen’s words: — 
“‘ She is interesting, I suppose. As an-un- 
tutored child of the desert she is diverting. — : 
As a type, that is. As an individual she is 
rather impossible, don’t you think?” He — 
recalled his reply to that. He had told a 


NO MENT ES ty Se | 


ut he felt cee must: Phave ier amusing 


tself with Gloria or maliciously revenging 


‘herself upon him for his defense of the girl. 
Yet he could not accuse Ellen of deliberate- 


ly lying about him. 


-Yowre a sneak with women! 


_ “Gloria,” he said earnestly, “I never 
_ said that. 


Miss Bosworth is mistaken.” 
Gloria laughed scornfully. 
“T reckon she ain’t mistaken, stranger. 


Your face tells me that; you look guilty. I 
ain’t going to listen to any more of your 


lies!” 
She wrenched herself free and stepped 


back, her eyes seeming to snap with dis- 


dain. 
“You get out of hyeh, now! I’m going 
to close up. ‘You’ve been trying to ride 


straddle ever since you come hyeh. You 


talk big, and you do darn little. Maybe 
you’re fast with a gun, and maybe men are 
scared of you. But you can’t fool me! 
You don’t 


mean anything you say to a woman. It’s 


_ likely you’ve come hyeh to-night telling me 


that tall story about Devake intending to 
come here just to hev an excuse to talk. 
Ellen has told me about you; about how 
you’ve been fooling around Eastern girls. 
Stranger, you can’t make a fool of me!” 

Lannon had been watching her, noting 


the flashing of her eyes, the proud curving 


~ of her lips, which were quivering in spite 


ae 
the 
. 


of the great effort she was making to ap- 
pear calm. Over him as he looked at her 
surged a wave of longing—a yearning to 
take her into his arms and tell her that he 
had loved her from the day he had first 
looked into her eyes; that it made no dif- 
ference to him what anybody had said or 


what he had done, and that her attitude 


at this moment only made her more desira- 


ble to him. 


The mood was not to be resisted. He 


stepped forward, his arms went around her. 
_ She was drawn toward him, surprised into 


passivity. For an instant she lay quiet in 


Bs tee a he Kissed her one upon 


ns s derful eyes seemed like two blazing pools of : 
wrath. 


street, 


“There,” he said vibrantly, “ ie dan 
what I’ve wanted to do since the first time _ 
I saw you. Some day I'll be doing it ae : 
I’m going to make you love me!” 

He turned, walked out the front ioe ie 
leaped upon Polestar, and rode him. around | 
the side of the hotel to the rear. There 
he dismounted, led the horse into the stable, 
and stood for a time patting the animal’s _ 
neck. Polestar seemed unmoved at this ex- 
hibition of affection, and Lannon spoke fae 
him softly, aloud: i 

‘“Yow’re pride and ice, Polestar. Shee eS 
pride and fire! Two thoroughbreds! eget | 

He stepped out of the stable, moved _ a 
along the rear of the buildings, keeping in: 
their shadows, and came at last to the 
which was deserted. He stood in 
the shadows, looking toward the thotel. 
The light from the office still flickered out 
of the front window into the night. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 430 
‘ DEVAKE!” : 


THER lights gleamed out of buildings 
farther down the street. Blanch- 
ard’s store was illuminated; the post 

office was closed. A saloon across the street. ©. 
was wide open; some one was jangling © 
violent music out of a piano; voices issued 
from the door and assailed the flat, dead a 
silence outside. a 
A rim of light showed around the cur- 
tained window of a brothel opposite where 
Lannon stood; somewhere a dog bayed at 
the moon. A glimmer stabbed futilely out- _ 
ward from the station squatting beside the 
railroad track; the platform held several ‘ 
boxes and crates awaiting shipment. = = 8 —— 
Through the window of the station Lan- 
non could see the agent, bent over a desk. 
The corrals beside the switch yawned emp- > 
tily, the gates wide open. Above the dim 
tracery of the town’s buildings loomed the 
distant peaks of mountains northward, 
clearly outlined in the moonlight. —— 
Along the hitching rail on the far side ae 
of the street stood several ponies. A can- 


vas-covered wagon had been pulled into a Pe 


ie 


of Bozzam City’s existence. 


vacant space between two. puildings nearly 
opposite the hotel, its huge tongue sticking 
- partly over the eal a ranch wagon 
in for supplies. 
he driver would be found in the saloon or 


- the brothel. 


Lannon grimly took in the grisly etal 
Day after day, 
_ year after year, life here was the same. 
_ No. variety, no progress, but a deadly mo- 


ae ~ notony of vice and crime and violence. His 
“ five years’ absence had made all this re- 


esc in his sight. And yet he had re- 
_ turned instantly to plunge into the old life, 
to dominate the wild life he detested. But 
ee he stood there a glimmer of pure white 

light seemed to filter through the gloom of 
pe thoughts—Gloria! 


‘He was thinking of her when he saw a. 


"man step out of the door of the saloon across 


the street. Lannon could not see the man’s 


aes for the light from within shone on his 
back as he ot for an instant outside 
facing the street; but his form was familiar. 
_ The man was Devake. 
- Devake walked to the hitching rail in 


ms Sent. of the saloon. He stood ine a few 
minutes gazing up and down the street and 
at the lights that shone from the windows 
of the buildings across the street. 
seemed to be particularly interested in the 
_ light in the office of the hotel, which was 
Nae still burning. 


He 


Presently Devake walked around the 


hae rail, tightened the cinches of the 


saddle on one of the ponies, untied the reins, 
_ threw them over the pommel of the saddle 


y -and mounted. 
to the middle of the street, halted for an 


Wheeling the pony, he rode 


instant and then went on again, toward the 


. hotel. 


He rode past the front of the hotel, 


slowed, peered into the lighted window and 
then passed out of view around the far cor- 


, ner of the building. Lannon did not move, 


for he suspected Devake had merely ridden. 
_ around the corner so that his pony would 
- not be seen by any one who might chance 


to be abroad, and that he intended to re- 


_ turn and enter the hotel from the front. 


Within a few minutes Devake reappeared. 


% He paused for an instant at the corner of 
.the building; then stepped upon the gal- 


~ dery sod moved slowly ard th 


‘toward the street. 
It was aiph to assume that . 


_of victory. 


paused in the doorway and x 
Then he entere 2) ee 
For a moment Lannon waited, to make 
sure Devake would have time to enter. 
hotel; then he ran forward. | a 
Lannon was in a grimly malicious moc da 
He meant to cheat Devake in the latter’s S. 
moment of victory. According to the cus- 
tom of the land he would have been justified 
in shooting Devake on sight, for he had — 
warned the man. In yielding to his mali- 
cious impulse he was merely prolonging De- 
vake’s life a few minutes while giving him 
a demonstration of one of life’s ironic prin- 
ciples—that death often comes in a moment 4 


When he reached the ae aoe which 1 
Devake had entered, he heard the latter's i: 
voice: 

‘Glory; it’s pretty late to visit; but T 
reckon I’m welcome.” a 

Devake’s voice was low; it held an ine 
gratiating note. No doubt the man had 
meant his voice to be pleasant, but he could 4 
not keep the triumph out of it. 

“ Devake, you. get out of hyeh! 
closing up!” ; i 

There was RE lea in Glory’s voice, 
the suggestion of a break. a 

“No hurry, Glory; no hurry,” said De- 
vake, softly. ‘‘ What’s five minutes or so. | 
eho friends?”’ 

“ Devake, I’m no friend of yours, and 
you know it! I’m not going to ~hev you’ 
prowling around here! I want you to get 
out, this minute. If you don’t [ll screa m 
and call Lannon!” 

“Haw, haw, haw!” laughed Deval 
i: jesee on That’ s good! I reckon by nove 
Lannon is running around in circles wonder- 
ing where he’s at! He'll be busy over in 
Bear Flat till morning, Glory; he’ll be ng 
erably busy. Lannon don’t need to both 
you. Besides, I didn’t come here to ta k 
about Lannon, I come here to see you rs 
Glory. There’s a heap I want to talk t 
you about.” er. 

Lannon detected the insincerity in De 
vake’s voice. He paused in the hall, jus 
before he reached the archway openii . 
the office. He heard Gloria’s voic 
ring of command AAO a ‘note of 


I’m just 


: nto. the: hon “His 
a e at his sides, but his feet were 
x a apart in the odd way he always stood 
when the guns at his thighs were in mind; - 
aS leaned slightly forward from the sae 
his hands were spread wide. 
He saw Devake and Gloria near the cen- 
_ ter of the room. Devake’s back was toward 
the archway; he was facing Gloria, who 
was backing away from him, seemingly fas- 
—cinated by something she saw in his eyes. 
Her lips were white. 
“ Devake!” . 
-Lannon whispered the name. Devake 
halted, drew his feet together. But he did 
not turn then. His hands dropped to his 
sides; the fingers were twitching. His 
shoulders moved with an odd motion, as 
though the muscles were quivering. He 
seemed to cringe; his knees sagged. His 
~ head slowly turned as he followed Gloria’s 
movements. The girl had backed away 
_ from him, a little to one side; and now she 
reached the end of the counter and slipped 
around it. Lannon, though watching De- 
vake, could see the girl’s face. It was chalk- 
white. She held: her clasped hands high 
over her bosom. The fingers were twining, 
-untwining; she knew Death was in the 
room. | 
Devake, it seemed, also knew. He stood 
_ where he had stood when Lannon’s whis- 
pering voice reached his ears. His shoulders 
still moved with the curious, jerky motion. 
It appeared he was trying to turn, that his 
brain had issued the order, but that his 
body was powerless to obey. 
“ Devake!” 
Lannon’s_ whisper seemed to rock the 
room. It stung Devake to action. Like a 
flash he wheeled, his right hand moving at 
his side with a swift, upward motion. 
| Lannon shot him. He jerked backward; 
his chin sagged to his chest. He had got 
his gun almost out of the holster. Now his 
_ fingers loosened on the handle and the gun 
dropped back into the sheath. His hands 
an I to his sides, his knees doubled, and he 


Gs been ee ae Gloria. 


) She we was ieaaius hives on. ibe: counter 
her hands covering her ears, her eyes closed. 
A heavy layer of blue-white. smoke | was — 


floating lazily below the swinging lamp, ar nd 
trailing in grotesque wisps out of the: ‘open. 
window. 

Lannon looked at Gloria. She ould not 
raise her head; she seemed to shrink, know- 
ing he was_watching her. 

“T reckon there won’t be any kidnaping 
to-night,” he said. “I’m leaving you. Pm 
not regretting what I’ve done. There'll be ae 
men here to take Devake away. ‘You'll es 
find he is mighty dead.” — 

He walked to the front door, saw some ae 
men in front of a building far down ‘the eo 
street; called to them: at ek 

es Right down here, boys!”  heatg Sen 

He saw the men start toward him, but he <a 
did not wait for them. He moved around — te 
the corner of the building, sought the 
stable; stood inside near the door and re- 
loaded his guns while listening to the sounds : 
of voices that came from the front of the | 
hotel. Then he went to Polestar, unhitched 
him and led him out of the stable into the . 
moonlight that streamed down into the yard. 

When he got into the saddle he held the 
impatient horse for an instant while he 
gazed toward the street and again listened. oe 
to the commotion. Then he rode around the __ 
hotel to the street and sat, grim and silent, : 
in the saddle while some men carried De- __ 
vake out of the door. The men went past — 
him, veering off when they saw him and — 
saying no word to him. He saw othermen _ 
in the hotel office; and Gloria, her face pal- 
lid, turned once toward the window. Then 
as though he had ridden to the street el 
to catch a glimpse of Gloria, Lannon sent 
Polestar southward, toward the eo 
Grand. 


CHAPTER XXV. ee 
“tT RECKON YOU’VE STRAYED—”’ : 


N telling Ellen Bosworth the story of 
what had happened to her on the night 
Lannon had killed Devake in the hotel 

office, Gloria had been silent regarding one _ 
incident. She would never tell anybody 
that Lanngn had kissed her. She felt that = 


be 
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Ellen would laugh at her, and sitccher: she 


oe ORS 


had a feeling that the incident should be 


- held sacred, even though she had been the: 


unwilling | victim of Lannon’s passion. 


Gloria had studied Ellen with covert inter- 


est, for the purpose of attempting to emu- 


_ late the other’s. easy-going manner, her non- 


- chalant indifference toward men, which 
seemed to make her more attractive to them. 
Ellen seemed to have a quiet confidence in 


herself that Gloria lacked. Gloria felt the 
- confidence was founded upon Ellen’s knowl- 


— edge of the world and of men. 


She had a 


way of looking at men that made them 


_ her than to insult her. 
- power over men that Gloria sought. It 
was a thing that she could neither define 
nor describe. It was as intangible as air, 
but as unmistakably existent. 


with it. 
- inward force, perhaps a subtle dominance 
of the will, expressed by a look. Gloria 


stand up straight and reach for their hats. 


They seemed to be more eager to serve 
It was this strange 


| Gloria was 
certain Ellen’s bearing had something to do 
She was equally certain it was an 


_ studied Ellen in order to make certain. And 
while she watched Ellen she began to get 


_ Ellen. 
- Ellen’s manner toward the world and its 
; people. 


illuminating glimpses of Ellen’s character. 

She had no great admiration for what 
she discovered, and no longing to be like 
But she was learning to imitate 


She was this morning practicing 


polite reserve, and noting its effect upon 


- Ellen. 
_ She had stayed all night at the Lazy. J, 


having ridden over there the previous after- 


noon. Now she was riding beside Ellen, 


eastward, to explore Salt Cafion. Bosworth 


had told them they might now risk a ride 


an’ he’s keepin’ himself mighty quiet. 


there, for news of what Lannon had done 
had reached the Lazy J, and Bosworth ex- 
ultingly told them he believed the rustlers 


would not return as long as Lannon re- 
mained in the basin, Connor also expressed 


that belief. 

_ “ Lannon’s wiped most of them out,” said 
Connor. - 
at Pardo. They’ll not want any more of 
Lannon’s game; it’s too dead sure certain! 
Besides, there’s. nobody left but Campan, 
No- 
body’s heard of him but that Pig-pen man 
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‘sales. reported that Cann: 
his draw so’s he’ll be able to match Lannon © 
If I was handin? 
out advice I’d tell Campan that he’d better 


“Them Pardo men will stay over | 


when they meet again. 


pull his freight while the pullin’ is good. 


But I figure Campan is bluffin’, an’ that the 


farthest north he’ll get from now on is 
Pardo. He’ll stay there an’ do his talkin’.” 

The girls were riding the rim of the 
basin above the Star buildings when Ellen 
spoke Lannon’s name for the first time that 


‘morning. 


‘“‘ Connor brought word last week about 
Lannon’s shooting-Devake. And only a few 
hours before Connor came home with that 
news Clearwater rode over and told us 
about the shooting at his place. Gloria, I 
am beginning to believe Lannon is a sav- 
age! »p) 

‘““T reckon iid is just like the coun- 
try,” returned Gloria. “ Nobody blames 
him for killing those men. In fact, Lan- 
non is respected more now than before: oH 

‘““Of course you would defend him,” 
smiled Ellen. ‘“ He rescued you from De- 
vake. Do you really believe Devake meant ~ 
to kidnap you?” 

“JT had only Lannon’s word. He told 
me Devake intended to force me to go with 
him. Then Devake came. It certainly 
seems as though Lannon told me the truth.” 

“Oh, then you had a talk with Lannon 
before Devake came?” 

Gloria’s cheeks reddened and Ellen smiled 
faintly. 

‘ Yes—we talked.” Gloria looked straight \ 
at the other. ‘I told him I knew about 
him telling you he thought I was ‘ impos- 
sible.’ ” 

‘“How did he take it, Gloria?” 

“‘{ reckon he felt mighty guilty,” Gloria 
answered, remembering Lannon’s flush when 
she had charged him uttering the slighting 
remarks: <. 

“ He didn’t deny it?” 

Ellen’s voice was low; she watched Gloria 
with eyes that held a malicious glint. 

“He didn’t say anything. He just stood 
there, blushing.” 

rs Oh, Lannon wouldn’t think of affirming 
a statement of that sort, of course. And I 
had no idea you would speak to him about 
it, or I should not have told you about it. 


7 aes any Son oe an a 
would be merely an adventure, to 
n, though it might be a tragedy for you. 
a It would be a mistake to take Lannon seri- 
ously in a love affair. He has had many 

of them and has not been captured as yet.” 

Gloria’s face was very pale. “ You don’t 
mean that men in the East—and women— 

are in the habit of pretending they love one 
- 72 another?” 

““Oh, no doubt they feel they are really 

in love at the time,” laughed Ellen. ‘“ But 
_ they soon tire, become convinced they have 
made a mistake, and seek elsewhere.” 

‘““ Hev you done that?” 

“T have thought myself in love a dozen 
time, at least, Gloria.” 

“And the:men you thought you were in 

— love with, did they think they loved you?” 

“Well—I think so. At least, they seemed 

to be. But how is a woman to tell? A man 
' may seem to be in love and yet may only 
be amusing himself.” 

“J don’t think I’d care much for men 
and women like that!” declared Gloria, 
frowning. If she had been aware that Ellen 
had merely described a type and not the 
great body of men and women who consti- 

- tute the rock upon which civilization rests, 
Gloria’s frown would have been deeper. 

There had come a chill over Gloria’s en- 
thusiasm for emulation. At a stroke Ellen 
had cheapened herself in the Western girl’s 
eyes. Several times during- the next half 
hour Gloria cast furtive glances at the girl 

__who rode beside her, trying to hold in her 
mental vision the image of Ellen that she 
had endeavored to emulate. The ideal was 
no longer there. She now saw worldliness 
where she had seen purity, righteousness 
a and gentleness; she divined faithlessness 
__ where she had looked for honesty and no- 
4 bility; she sensed moral laxity where she 
had hoped for honor. She had depended 
much upon Ellen’s character, for she had 
meant to shape her own by it in order to 
reach the perfection at which she aimed. 
“llen oe aes her ideals; Ellen had 


| her gaze unwavering. 


exactly what she had said; that she had 
exaggerated merely to shock her. 


had kissed her, had threatened to kiss her 


again? No deub? Ellen! would dismiss the _ 
But to. 


incident lightly, or slyly taunt her. 
Gloria Lannon’s action had not been amus- 


ing. The kiss had thrilled her, had awak- _ 
ened in her a strange, fierce responsiveness _ 
which persisted in spite of her efforts to — 
fight it off. She knew that was because — 
of her hope that Lannon had been serious. 
Ellen’s talk had destroyed that hope, and 


now she felt shamed, guilty. She rode on, 
her face scarlet. 

‘“‘ Blushing?” laughed Ellen, peering in- 
tently at her. ‘I believe I haven’t blushed 
in ages! 
sciousness, Gloria!” 

fe don't care a darn what it is! . 


this is a rotten old world!” Gloria’s voice 


was low and tense, though her lips wee : 


quivering. 
“Why, Gloria!” 


Ellen urged her horse close to Gloria: he 
Ellen’s man- 3 
ner was sympathetic, but there was an eager, _ 


laid a hand on her shoulder. 


designing, mocking light in her eyes. 


Gloria shook the hand off her shoulder : 


and rode on, her face still red, her eyes 
flaming indignation through a mist. 
again urged Silver close. 

““ Gloria, what has happened to you?” 


32 Nothing. I’m just sick of everything.” © 
“Tell me what it is, Gloria; pees I ‘ 


can help you?” 


“TI reckon nobody can help me,” re- 


turned Gloria, somberly. 
1s it something I have done or said, 
Gloria?” 


Gloria pulled her horse to a halt and | 


faced Ellen. 


“T reckon it’s” you, ” she said steadily, a 
“Ever since you — 


| duck he halt “ridden there many ‘times, ie 
enthralled by the beauty of the place. : 
she kept on, riding beside Ellen, aware of _ 
the difficulty of explaining her position, her 
- feelings, to the cynical woman who was ~ 
watching her with a strange smile. She had ~ 
a desperate hope that Ellen had not meant — 


But 


Each in- 
stant she expected Ellen laughingly to re- 
pudiate her confession. She wondered what _ 
Ellen would say if she knew that Lannon ~ 


one 


Blushing is, a sign of self-con- = 


Tike 


Ellen ie 


Bl many times. 


“ 590 i 


came to this cgiinley, I’ve been catciad 
you. I’ve been trying to be like you. And > 
now you've been telling me those things.” 
“What things? What do you n eee?! 
“About men; about the way you act 
- toward men; about you being in love so 
I reckon a woman can’t be 
in love with more than one man at a time 
and be decent.” 
“Oh!” gasped Ellen. She was est for | 
an instant, watching Gloria with amazed, 
wondering eyes. Then she laughed. 
ca pee, She said; “I’ve destroyed some 
“of your illusions. You feel hurt because 
you find life to be slightly different than 
you thought it was. Don’t take it so hard, 
_ Gloria. The older you grow the fewer il- 
 Jusions you will have—if you are wise. Il- 
- Jusions are like fruit; they blossom in 
_ youth, and are very beautiful. Experience 
kills them.” 
“TJ reckon I don’t want-any experience.” 
- “ Ah, but you will get experience whether 
you want it or not, Gloria. If I am not 
mistaken you are getting it right now. 
Surely my confession about my having been 
in love with more than one man has noth- 
ing to do with your blushing a while ago? 
| Non did not blush for me, Gloria?” 
Gloria rode on, not answering. Ellen 
rode beside her, studying her face. ‘The 
_ girl was really beautiful; and of course she 
was in love with Lannon. “I think the 
jewel is quite unconscious of the enthusi- 
asm of the prospector,” Lannon had said 
on the day they had been discussing Gloria 
and Lannon had referred to the girl as 
~ “yaw gold.” 
_ Ellen thought the jewel was not so un- 
aware of Lannon’s enthusiasm as the latter 
had indicated by his words. In fact, it was 
_Ellen’s belief that Gloria knew more about 
-Lannon’s feelings than he. ‘The “ poor 
prospector” was either not pressing his 
claim ardently or he had done something to 
hurt the feelings of his “ jewel.” 
“Gloria, has Lannon been one of your 
illusions?” 
“TY don’t care anything about Lannon!” 
declared the girl shortly. 
_ “Which means, of course, that you do,” 
was Ellen’s dry thought. ~ n 
Ellen meant to lead Gloria into further 
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»pable and efficient. 


cone cchaal Be eee the day 
There would be plenty of time. aN 


she cleverly directed the conversation to 


more trivial things, and by the time Se 
reached Bear Flat, Gloria was smiling and 
seemed to have become more optimistic. 

Bear Flat was beautiful, and deserted. 
The short-cropped grass through which 
they rode showed why there were no cattle 
there. The girls went westward through 
the narrowing neck of the basin into a 
gorge whose sloping walls of rock shot up- 
«ward like the sides of a wedge. Ellen had 
not ridden here before, and she kept glanc- 
ing around, admiring the rugged beauty of. 
the place. Gloria, evidently yielding to a 
recurrence of her former mood, rode stead- 
ily onward, her gaze straight ahead. 

When they reached the opening of the 
big canon, Ellen was awed and amazed, 
and rode close to Gloria as though she felt. 
the need of human contact. As they went. 
farther into the canon, Ellen ceased talk- 
ing and watched Gloria with reluctant ad- 
miration. The Western girl seemed so un- 
concerned, so sure of herself. She seemed 
at home here. An hour or so before, when 
they had had the talk about Gloria’s illu- 
sions, Gloria had seemed pitifully helpless 
and inferior, so that Ellen had exulted in 
her own superiority. Down in this appall- 
ing place Gloria appeared to be quietly ca- 
She belonged to the 
country; the primitive in her matched the 
rugs gedness, the wilderness of her surround- 
ings. She Was unawed, unamazed; even 
indifferent to the aching silence, the brood- 
ing calm. Ellen had a queer feeling that 
the superiority she had felt had been more 
or less imaginative; that it had really not 
existed. It was she who now felt the need 
of sympathy, and she began to believe that 
her cynical talk about illusions had been 
rather wild and baseless. One could not 
feel cynical here! 

She rode close to Gloria. She had grown 
silent and- thoughtful. The farther they 
rode into the canon the more she was struck 


with the conviction of Gloria’s indifference 
to the awe-inspiring ruggedness of the 


mighty chasm; the more humble grew her — 
thoughts, the less conscious she grew of ben = 
own importance. Gloria had become t the — 


_ sense, emental passions, and 
childish ‘illusions, had suddenly become 
reat in Ellen’s eyes. 

~When they reached the point where the 


waterfall sent its spume in straggling wisps 


of mist over the floor of the cafion, Ellen’s 
voice was a mere whisper: “ Gloria, I really 
believe I am afraid of this place.” 

‘“There’s nothing hyeh to be afraid of,” 
replied Gloria. The shortness of her an- 
swer reassured Ellen; and after they had 
watered their horses they rode on again. 

It was nearly noon when they reached 
the point in the cafion where the floor went 
- upward sharply; and with Gloria leading, 
the two girls crossed a stretch of broken 
‘country, threaded a tortuous way around 
the bases of some hills and came at last to 
- an open stretch of land, hard and dry, that 
~ sloped gently downward to the edge of a 
- vast, gray waste of sand. 

“The desert!” exclaimed Ellen. She 
shook with agitation. Gloria saw her shud- 
der and cover her eyes with her hands. 
“What an awful place!” she breathed. 
“But oh! It is wonderful, magnificent!” 

“Tt reckon you’ve strayed off your range 
a little, ladies,” said a voice behind them. 

Startled, they turned, 

- Sitting on a horse not more than thirty or 
forty feet distant on the trail over which 
they had come, a broad smile on his face, 
satiric because of the great scar on his left 
cheek, which drew the skin together oddly, 
eyes brilliant with satisfaction, was Campan. 

Where he had come from they did not 
know. They had not heard a sound be- 
hind them; he had appeared silently, as 
though he had suddenly risen from the 
rocks that littered the back trail. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
CAPTIVES OF CAMPAN, 


OTING the fright in Ellen’s eyes and 
\J} the steady hostility of Gloria’s gaze, 
-Campan laughed. 
“ Surprised you, eh?” he said. “ And 
t “ome? Well, there’s nobody 
$ and there’s no use of pre- 


te ding. tn enighty eat ce see. you. a ce 
was just coming out of the old cache pack 
in the cafion when I heard your horses. _ 
I just rode behind the underbrush and saw 
It struck me that you were 


you ride past. 
pretty far from home to be without an es os 
cort. That’s why I’m here.” aoe 
*‘ Campan, we don’t want any escort!” y 

Campan kicked his horse in the ribs and 
rode forward, halting close to Gloria. 

With his left hand he removed his hat. _ 
Then he bent forward in what Gloria 


thought was to be an elaborate bow. Too 
late she grasped at the butt of the small 
caliber gun in its leather holster at her hip. _ 


Her fingers struck the leather; there was — 
a glitter of metal in the white sunlight, and 
her gun lay in Campan’s right hand. 

“You were just a thought too late, Glo. 


ria,” he mocked. He turned in the saddle Le 
ae threw the weapon far back of him into _ 


the waste of rock. At the same instant 
Gloria’s quirt lashed his face. 


rope at the saddle horn, He smiled deris- 
ively. cee 

Seeing his purpose, Gloria leaped her — 
horse. 


traveled a sinuous course toward her, and _ 
the noose settled over her shoulders, es = 
ning her arms to her sides. oy 

She pulled her horse back suddenly for oN 
she had no wish to be jerked from the sad- 


dle, and for an instant fought the noose. — 
But Campan was alert. 
ened, holding her arms to her sides in a 
terrible grip. As though having roped a _ 


steer, Campan’s horse settled back, keeping © : 


the rope taut, while Campan slipped out of © 


the saddle, ran to Gloria, lifted her down, - 


lashed her feet together with a short length _ 
of rope, did the same to her hands, loosened _ 


the noose and stood erect, smiling. 
“ Run, Ellen!” screamed Gloria. - 


Terror had evidently paralyzed Ellen. 


Gloria’s voice seemed to bring her to a 
realization of what was happening. She © 
slapped Silver’s flank, jerked his rein. Sil- — 


ver did his best to obey this mistress, but 
Campan’s ruthless grip on the reins close 


to his mouth could not be ignored. He S 
reared, plunged, then settled docilely down. _ 


So 


“He spurred 
his horse to a safe distance, uncoiled the 


“She had not ridden a dozen feet oe 
when Campan’ s arm straightened, the rope _ 


The noose tight- 
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~ Campan wrenched the reins from Ellen’s 


. “unresisting fingers, threw them over Silver’s 
head, 
from: the saddle, tied her hands and feet as 
he had tied Gloria’ s, and then stood, cool, 
easy and deliberate, smiling down at his 
_ helpless captives. 
“Just proving that you need an escort, 
~ ladies,” he said. 
- “Campan, you'll regret this!” stormed 
_ Gloria, her eyes Aashing. 
ie a Perhaps. Who knows? It is enough 
that we have to deal with what is before 
| ‘us, Just now I am pretty well satisfied.” 
| Campan’s face was hideous. The huge 
scar had transformed him. The grin on 
his face seemed permanent, a dolorous 
smirk, for his mouth was awry, being pulled 
up and drawn in on one side, And yet 
otherwise he seemed physically unimpaired. 
He was as lithe as ever, as strong. 
ee said nothing more to the girls as he 
s worked with the rope. He led Silver close 
_ to Gloria’s horse and tied one end of the 
_ rope to Silver’s reins. The other end he 
- fastened to the reins of Gloria’s horse. 
Then catching the rope by the middle, he 
_ threw it over the pommel of the saddle on 
his own horse. He now approached Gloria. 
- Stooping swiftly, he untied her feet. She 
; knew what was meant by his action in ty- 
_ ing the two horses to the ends of his rope 
so that they could be led. He intended to 
- force them to ride with him. 
- “ Campan,” threatened Gloria as she sat 
on the ground and stared wrathfully up at 
him; “ you’re a darned coward! . I sure re- 
 gret not letting Lannon kill you that night 
at. Benson’s!” 

He was touched; his face reddened, a 

gleam of hate came into his eyes. 

_ “ Well, Lannon ain’t here now,” he an- 
swered, ae voice dry and light. 
- That’s what Devake said that night. 
I told him Lannon would get him for fool- 
- ing with me, He said just what you said. 
But Lannon was around, and Lannon killed 
him!” 

Campan’s eyes dilated with alarm. In- 
voluntarily he cast a glance over a shoulder 
at the back trail, At the instant Gloria 
- threw herself forward and grasped with her 

shackled hands at Campan’s gun. Her fin- 


“gers were pipgine ae butt b 


grasped Ellen’s arms and pulled her 


realized what she was attempting, — 
seized her hands, brutally twisted tl 
and shoved her, so that she fell heavily. 
Then, before she could regain her feet, he 
ran to her, his face working with passion, 
seized her about the waist, lifted her and 
threw her astride her horse. Despite her 


frenzied struggles he lashed her feet in the 


stirrups. Stepping back he grinned at her, 
paying no attention to her dire predictions 
of coming vengeance. 

Ellen was too frightened to resist when 
he placed her on Silver, lashing her feet as 
he had lashed Gloria’s. If Gloria, capable 
and unafraid, could not cope with Campan, 
what chance had she? 

Campan mounted his horse. He twisted 
in the saddle and stared backward for some 
seconds, scanning the country northward; 
then he faced south and stared into the 
reaches of the desert. Apparently he saw 
nothing alarming, fer he smiled at the 
girls and urged his horse forward, leading 
the others. : 

Campan rode straight into the desert. 
As before, he paid no attention to Gloria’s 
talk. He merely smiled when Ellen 
screamed. He rode steadily down the long 
slope that descended to the desert, for the 
sand was hard and made good footing for 
the horses. But once in the desert he was 
forced to walk his mount, for the sand grew 
deep and heavy, and the two led horses 
showed an inclination to hold back. Glo- 
ria’s horse especially seemed reluctant, and 
after they had traveled a quarter of a mile, 
Campan looked back at Gloria. 

“‘ Got him trained to your knees, eh?’ he 
said. ‘‘ Well, it won’t do you any good, 
If he keeps pulling back that way I’ll shoot 
him and put you on with Ellen. I reckon 
you’d better make him quit it.” : 

Thereafter Gloria ceased guiding her 
horse by the pressure of her knees. She 
felt Campan was in earnest, and she did 
not want him to kill the animal. 

Their progress into the great sand waste 
was slow, but steady. And yet, after they 
had traveled for more than an hour, Gloria 


looked back, to see that the broken coun- 
try they had left seemed not more than _ 
half a mile distant. -Thoug gh she ai dian 


i 


times it had seemed beautiful. 


7 


of dire things to come. 


the desolation that 
But being in it 


“ciate. its | vastness, 
seemed to encompass it. 


co was. different from gazing at it from its 


edge. 

From. mace she had owed it many 
For that 
matter it was still beautiful, though in its 
beauty now was a sinister threat, a promise 
She saw that the 
section of broken country at the mouth of 
the cafion was shaped not unlike a penin- 
sula sticking out into the surface of a calm, 
level sea. The gray waste of sand stretched 
far inward on both sides of it. 

Back on the edge of the desert, in the 
stretch of broken country, in the hills they 
had threaded after leaving the cafion, and 


even in the cafion itself, there had been 


sound—the twittering of birds, the gentle 


whispering of the wind, the monotonous 


humming of insects, the rustling of leaves 
and the creaking of branches. ‘The still- 
ness here was so complete that the eardrums 
ached in seeking sound. It was monstrous, 
incredible. The senses expected sound; 
they seemed to resent not hearing it. Rid- 
ing here was like swimming in a vacuum, 
for only the undulating movement of the 
horses convinced the girls that they were 
not swimming. The hoofs made no noise 
in the deep, heavy sand. . Had it not been 
for the creaking of the saddle leather and 
the grunting of the horses as they labored, 
the girls might have been convinced that 
their senses were leaving them. 

Campan rode ahead, frequently looking 
back, watching them with a satisfaction 
that had grown malicious. 

They went always southward, though it 
seemed they made little progress. Gloria 
could still see the beachlike slope on the 
desert’s edge; trees and rocks were clearly 


defined, though they had dwindled to toy- 
like proportions. 


Gloria finally ceased 


looking back, for she had little hope of res- 
cue to-day. Perhaps when they did not 
return to the Lazy J at dark, Bosworth 
a would ge to ue wiand apout them; but not 


hi ( cae cee ae deecthy, to , Salt Cation, / 
ne she | i for Ellen had told him of her intention of | 
ad ea we to appre- 


literate all traces of their passing. With 


riding there. But in the dark Bosworth — 
and his men could not find their trail, and © 
by morning the shifting sand would ob- 


their hands and feet bound there was no 
hope of either girl succeeding in dropping» 
into the sand any object which a — 
rescuer might find. 

Ellen cried much, and the tears eft 
streaks on her cheeks where they ran like 
tiny rivulets through the dust that had set- - 
tled on her face. Gloria did not cry; she > 
was too furiously angry to cry. She at 
scanning the desert, seeking for salient fea-_ ; 
tures by which she might find her way 
back to the cafon should she by any chance — : 
succeed in escaping Campan. Far to her i. 
left was a region where small hills thrust _ 
their rounded peaks through the sand; once ie . 
on her right she noted a low granite - : 
carpment, its top a dull red in the shim-_ Fe 
mering sunlight. Straight ahead was a " 
dun-colored mesa, its top making» an un- 
wavering horizontal line against a rose ak 
that seemed to stretch across the horizon ~ 
behind it. The mesa was low, and perhaps _ 
a mile long. The sun was far down in the ~ 
west when they reached it and rode ee } 
its eastern side, close to its wall, in the 
shade. The shade was welcome, for the 
heat had been intense. 

~Campan kept close to the slope a the. 
mesa and rede on silently. Gloria saw they 
were going around the mesa, for once, look- 
ing back, she could no longer see the broken 
stretch of country they had left after — 
Campan had seized them. Her Boe 
was that Campan, fearing pursuit, Fo 
to keep the mesa between them and the | 
edge of the desert. ( - 

They. were an hour or more in reaching ae 
the southern side of the mesa. And then — 
Campan brought his horse to a halt on 
wheeled it, facing them. 

oe reckon we'll stop here for a little — 
while,” he said. “It’s likely both of you — 
are yearning for grub, and a rest. If you're 
sensible you'll get both. If you go to cut- — 
ting up any monkeyshines we'll get along.” _ ' 

Neither girl spoke. Campan srinned at 
them. . Soy ao Sa 


“ That. goes, I reckon?” he insite 


“ Your word is law right now, I expaict,” 
‘But darn your hide, 


answered Gloria. 
_ Campan, you'll pay for this!” 
““ Mebbe.”’ : 


He swung down, threw the reins and ap- 


proached Gloria, unlashing her feet. He 
helped her down and she stood stiffly mo- 
-tionless while he led her horse close to his 
own and shortened the rope. He performed 


the same service for Ellen; then led all the 


horses to a rock some distance away, where 
he tied them. Returning to Gloria and EI- 


ae len he released their hands, and without 
_ paying any more attention to them, went 


to his horse, unstrapped the slicker on the 
saddle, laid it on the ground, unrolled it 

and began unpacking some cooking uten- 
sils and food. 

_. The sun, like a huge crimson ball, was 
vanishing behind a mountain peak that 
seemed to guard the rim of the desert. A 


and peneeit 


At any ter ie ee ie 


Bae iS 


beauty of the sunset would have appealed 


to the girls. But now the glowing glory — 
seemed to mock them. The burning, flam- 
ing prismatic spots that came and went, 
were unappreciated. The varied colors, 
slowly blending, the delicate rose veil that 
seemed suspended between earth and sky 
to be pierced by ever-widening streaks of 
crimson and gold; the deep purple shadows 
that were stealing toward them from the 
base of the distant mountain range — all 
were wasted upon Gloria and Ellen. 

Busy at a fire he was kindling, Campan 
seemingly gave them no attention what- 
ever. Obviously, having possession of the 
horses, he would be able to catch them be- 
fore they could run very far. And they 
were perhaps a dozen miles from the edge 
of the desert. 


(To be concluded NEXT WEEK.) 


ACK found it difficult to be his natural 
self, even with the most wonderful girl 
in the world in the porch swing by his 

side, wearing his ring, and even with the 
first meeting with his prospective parents- 
in-law satisfactorily completed. His con- 
science hurt. He had been lying, unskill- 
& fully and grudgingly, but none the less ly- 

ing, to people he genuinely liked. Still, no 
man wants to meet his future-in-laws Ns 
_ the confession that he has just been fired 


hy M array Leinster 


and is practically broke, which was Jack’s 
case. 

The porch was jeeniy | shadowed. 
Grace’s profile was but a soft outline in the 
obscurity, her eyes flitting shyly to him 
now and then. 

“So Pve got to go on to Springfield in 
the morning,” he was saying, unhappily, — 
because it was quite untrue, “and ah to. 
work at my new place.” ue 

His entire capital consisted of a few lo: 


TOM eee ee 


was You might like t to ns: in. oe not going to 
‘ae make you a definite proposition, but Yd 


ast’ “He Concidersd the future gloomily. 
oe “Jack, ” said Grace suddenly, “I want 
you to talk to dad.” 

‘She slipped away from him and returned 
a moment later, leading her father. The 
older man was smoking his after-supper 
cigar and looked oddly weary and a trifle 
discouraged. 

“ Didn’t mean to bother you yet, Jack, a 
he said slowly, “‘ but Grace tells me you're 
thinking of going. on to-morrow. We want 
- you to stay over.’ 

Jack waited. Grayson sat down on the 
_ porch steps and looked somberly out at the 
tree-shadowed street. : 

‘‘ T’ve a proposition I want to make you,” 
he went on after a moment. “I knew your 
father, and you’re going to marry Grace, 
‘and—I rather like you, Jack. a 

Jack grimaced a little, in the obscurity. 
_ His conscience hurt abominably. 

‘“‘Tf it wouldn’t be impertinent, sir,” he 
said after an instant, and sincerely, “ I’d 
like to say that I—well, sir, it’s mutual.” 

Grayson nodded, unsmiling. 

“T’m pretty old, Jack. Maybe Grace 
has told you about my business. It’s in 
your line. It’s running to seed. I don’t 
know about the new ways of doing things, 
and I’m afraid I’m too old to learn. Now, 
I know yow’re ambitious. I rather gathered 
that you resigned your last place because 
there was no chance of your becoming a 
partner—or having a say in the way it was 
run.” 

“Tt—I guess you might call it that,” 
said Jack with an inward twinge. As as- 
sistant manager in the store he had quit he 
had tried to put over a merchandising idea 
in spite of the opposition of the manager. 
The conflict in authority had left him job- 
less. 

“Well”’—-Grayson puffed on his cigar 
and carefully knocked off the ash—‘ I know 
there are people who want to hold on to 
everything. And I know that a young man 
with any get-up-and-get about him wants 
- to buy into something, so he’ll be working 
_ for himself as well as others. I want you 

ook over oe business to-morrow, Jack. 


‘apg.’ 


rather like to interest you. You see, we 
like you a lot, son, but we would like to 
have Grace near us. She—she’s all. we’ ve : 
got.” 
His tone was painfully matter-of-fact. S 
He stood up suddenly. oO 

“ Vl talk to you in the manning, ne add- e) 
ed abruptly. ‘“ You and Grace have a Jot a 
to say to each other.” . 

“ All that I have,” said Jack, fence oe 
his words, “ fs eh—tied up so I can’t oe e 
at it right away.” ae 

It was—tied up in the future, wed i it was i 
up to him to shake it loose. Grayson, how- es 
ever, understood him differently. cas eee 

“All that can be arranged, I imagine,” he a 
said slowly. ‘‘T will see you in the ple 


He went inside, and Jack was left in the _ 
soft, warm summer night with Grace. hee | 
was wretched—utterly wretched. But what | 
man can tell the girl who loves him that he ~ 
is utterly broke, that he hasn’t eaten a rally 
decent meal for two days, that the box o. 
candy he has given her was earned by a 
steady diet of hash and coffee? What man 
could confess to such a state of things? _ : My 

When he went to bed, Jack had still failed 
of confession. Grace talked loyally to him. _ 
Wherever he went, she would go, but she s 
begged him to consider her father’s offer. | 

Lying awake, he writhed. z 

“You know, Jack,” she had an if 
you think you’d better go on to Springfield, — 
I'll come, too, but—if something isn’t done, _ 
dad will lose his business. He just can’t ? 
come up to date, and he knows it. The - 
only thing that can keep him from losing 
everything is somebody like you. We'll still — 
have our home—dad wouldn’t mortgage 
that even to keep the business going, for — 
mother’s sake—but dad will just fret him- 
self to death—” 


II. 

Baie 
Jack woke in the morning, unrefreshed. — 
Grayson waited for him after breakfast. 
“Want you to take a look, son,” he ~— 
cheerfully. “ Maybe it won’t strike you as _ 

a good proposition, but you might ge me a 
suggestion or two, anyhow.” . ae 


: 596° : “ARGOSY-A 


They walked oan town. 5 cranes 


‘waved a hand at the clanging trolley cars. 


“Good things, those trolleys,” he com- 


mented ruefully, ‘‘ but—somehow, I never 
could get used to the darned contraptions. 
I’m an old-timer, and I’m ashamed of it, 
but I haven’t been able to change.” 

Jack, despite his bad night, could not but 
feel more cheerful after the walk. Burkton 
Was a small town and a quiet one, but an 
eminently prosperous one, too. The pro- 
fessional instinct woke up in Jack, and he 
surveyed the passers-by with shrewd eyes. 
Grayson looked at him quizzically. 

_“ Look here, son,” he said amusedly, “ I 
notice you’re looking at every woman that 
passes. I'll have to tell that to Grace.” 

Jack did not flush. 

“Tn our line,” he pointed out, ‘ it’s the 
women that are buyers. I’m seeing what 
they’ve got on, so Vl know what they 
want.” 

“Dm hanged af I can figure it out.” 
Grayson plodded along in silence for a block 
or more. Then he waved his hand. ‘ Our 
main business street. There’s my store 
there.” — 

Jack looked up and down. A double 
trolley track m the middle, stores on either 
side, and a fairly vigorous early morning 
traffic. There was a traffic policeman—the 
only one in town—plenty of motor cars, 
even a motor bus, discharging passengers, 
and a generous sprinkling of those pert and 
fluffy, but amazingly capable young women 
who make cabalistic signs in ruled note- 
books and decipher comprehensible letters 
out again. 

- For a moment Jack was not a young- 
man-out-of-a-job, but a business man, and 
he nodded in satisfaction at what he saw. 

‘Peach of a location, good trade, lots of 
passers-by, and plenty of window space,” he 
commented. ‘‘ You surely shouldn’t be 
short of business.” 

Grayson led the way to his place and 
opened the door. 

“Now, Jack, look ’er over and tell me 
the worst,” he directed, though with a little 
twist at the corners of his mouth. He had 
been in business for forty years. It was 
not easy to beg advice from as young a 
man as Jack. “ Ask for any information 


you’ want, and see that you 


‘and service. 


ing up to the office and ”— 


ed unhappily nes and ook over 5 some oy 


bills.” 


two solid Bes he went over the place, 
talking to the three clerks, examining the 
stock, and growing more and more intent 
on the problem. He began to see some 
light, too. -Jack was not purely a young 
man with a swelled head: He had literally 
worked up to second place in his last em- 
ployment, and he did know his job. When 
he knocked on the door of the office and 
went in he was prepared to discuss the situa- 
tion with knowledge of what he was talking 
about. 

Grayson looked up and tried to smile. 
There was something of humiliation and a 
great deal of anxiety in his eyes. 

“Well, Jack, what’s the verdict?” 

Jack sat down. 

“Good and very bad,” he said directly. 
‘Your store is full of good stuff. Every 
bit of it is quality. Linens, silks, muslins— 
everything you’ve got is the best possible 
grade. Your ready-made stuff is good. It’s 
sound, sensible stuff. The prices aren’t too 
high. When a woman comes in this store 
she knows that what she buys is going to 
be of good quality and at a fair price. Some 
of it’s underpriced. She knows she won’t 
make a mistake in buying anything you’ve 
got on sale—from the standpoint of quality 
It’s only common sense to buy 
here. Id like to make a bet that the bulk 
of your trade is with regular customers— 
people who wouldn’t think of buying any- 
where else.” 

Grayson nodded. : . 

“ That’s right,” he admitted. “ But all 
the same I’m not making money. I believe 
it is common sense to buy here, but many 
people don’t.” ! 

“Oh, yes, they do,” said Jack firmly. 
“Women know what they’re getting. They 
know they get good stuff and at a fair price 
here.” 


older man helplessly. 
want?” 

Jack grinned. 

“Grace taught me alae» " he si 


He vanished, al Jack shined in. Tor a 


“Then why don’t they?” demanded the a 
“Isn’t that what they 


a jomen: aot sad ae 
1ey want good wear. They want to buy 
with common sense. But they dow t want 
_ to look that way! They want to buy things 
- that are serviceable and cheap and easy to 
wash and so on, but they’d be ashamed to 
wear them, if they looked like it. They 
want stuff that looks as if it would perish 
if worn more than once—and they want it 
to wear like iron. Your stock is conserva- 
tive. It’s just what women would buy if 
it didn’t look conservative. ‘They insist on 
looking extravagant, but they glory in econ- 
omy. They’ve got a lot of common sense, 
but they’d die rather than look that way.” 

Grayson drummed on his desk. 

‘“‘ Maybe you're right. I believe you are. 
T'll take a flier on it if you say the word, 
anyway. I’ve got confidence in you, some- 
how, Jack. Are you game for a try at mak- 
ing this store over?” 

“ Like a shot!” said Jack aecanity, eel 
get in a bunch © stuff and make the women 
flock in this store. They’ll come in here to 
look at things that seem utterly useless and 
are just as good as the stiffest of silks and 
thickest of linens. They’ll come to shop 
_and remain to buy. And they’ll buy what 

you have in stock now, too, if they’re lured 

in by the other stuff.” 

Grayson heaved himself up from his 

chair. 

eas iia” he queried. “That ‘ll 
do the trick? Can you manage it?” 

Jack’s eyes narrowed. He did not quite 
see what Grayson was driving at. He was 
momentarily the business man, considering 
a problem. 

“Ves,” he said thoughtfully. 
sand, easily.” 

“TLet’s go on over to the bank,” said 
Grayson, picking up his hat. “JI needn’t 
tell you, son, that I’m tickled to death 
you've decided to stay. I rather imagine 
that > acne RN she'll tell you that her- 

self.” 
‘Jack came to — with a start. Gray- 
gon believed that he had a thousand dollars 
to) put into the store. Grayson considered 
ta] ine bean was to Ail in 


“ A thou- 


good one, nor that with better-informed— 
because later-informed—methads it could 
be made to pay. The thing that gripped 
at Jack was the knowledge that he did not | 
have a thousand dollars. 
larly, he realized that his utter ative 


| cae aa and with Tek t to doitiae : new | 
oe sales policies that would make the business — 
a success again. There was no question in 
-Jack’s mind but that the business was a_ 


And most particu. : 


ness and even the humiliation of his dis- SG 


charge was all bound to come out before the © 
father of the girl he wished to marry, and 
in a very few minutes, too. 


Hil. 


Grace was waiting for them when they _ 


Brahe ef 


reached home that evening. Jack saw her — 


run down to the gate, her figure a slender — 
white shape in the dusk. His face was curi- 


ously set, but Grayson was cheerfulness it- - 


self. They turned ¢nto the walk that led — 
up to the house, and Grace lifted her face 
for her father’s kiss and then—after a mo-_ 
ment of shy hesitation—she proudly held 
up her lips to Jack. 

He was unutterably wretched. He fet 
like a felon. These people had taken him 
into their home. 


father was taking him into partnership on 
terms that were generous in the extreme— 
and he was deceiving them. 


At the supper table Grayson was in a his : 


element. is 
“ Grace,” he announced, 

that Jack is a treasure. We need him in 

the family. He’s a business man.” 


Seve = decided : ; 


Jack winced. Grace’s mother looked bom 


one to the other. 
“It’s settled, then?”’ she ackced anxiously. 
“* Jack’s going to stay here?” ; 
Grayson laughed hugely. 


“You couldn’t drag him away!” tee 


bragged. “I took him down to the store | 


a 


They had intrusted th it : 
daughter’s happiness to him, and now the 


and he went over it with a fine-tooth cn 


In two hours he came and told me more © 
about my business than I knew myself. r 
took him over to the bank.” : 
“ What happened?” 
“Why, I told Jerrod, the poesscentsi you 
know, that I wasn’t going to coe up aiter 


oe 


598 


all, that Jack was coming into partnership i . 
literally. no- s opporteliiy el 


and we were going to make things hum. 
He knew Jack’s father, as I did, but for all 
_ that he was pessimistic. Urged me to sell 

out and quit the business. Said it wasn’t 
paying and couldn’t be made to pay. Jack 

_ kept pretty quiet until he’d shot his bolt, 
but I egged Jack on then and you should 


have heard him talk!” 


Grace shot Jack a glance of such infinite, 
Innocent pride that Jack’s soul writhed with- 


in him: 


‘“‘ He told Jerrod just what was the mat- 
_ ter with the business, just how to fix it, 
_ just what sort of Stull he’d buy and just 
where he’d buy it, and when he’d finished, 
Jerrod said in that dry way he has: ‘ Voung 
man, if I had one-half your enthusiasm and 
all my own brains, I’d make Rockefeller 
look like an amateur.’ But Jack convinced 
him all the same.” 
“What arrangements did you make, 
dad?” It was Grace avho asked eagerly. 
- “ Jack’s a full partner, with a half inter- 
est. He’s to put up a thousand dollars, to 
- be used in buying new stock. The bank 
will carry what notes I have. And since 
Jack told me last night that his money is 
tied up so he can’t get at it right away, I 
told Jerrod I’d give him a mortgage on 


_ this place to cover Jack’s note for a thou-- 


sand. We could have fixed up the whole 
thing right then and there, but Jack 
- wouldn’t do it.” 

He was talking into a silence and stopped. 
His wife’s expression was peculiar. 

““ You—offered to put up our shome as 
security, Harry?” she asked slowly. Her 
eyes were filled with dread. 

He hastened to reassure her. 
-“Tt’s just to cover Jack’s note,” he told 


her urgently. “ Jack will be security enough 


for that. 
isn’t he?” 
She managed to smile. 

_“ Of course it’s all right, dear. Only— 
we’d promised each other we’d never risk 
our home, no matter what happened.” 

Taken at his own valuation at the mo- 
ment, Jack could have been purchased for 
something less than the price of his bone 


He’s going to be our son-in-law, 


collar button. Grayson had gone ahead, at . 


‘the bank, with such jubilant satisfaction 


rangements being made. | EN assumed 
as a matter of course that Jack had saved ae 
at least a thousand dollars for his marriage — 
and could realize upon investments and put 


- it in the store. 


Jack was in torment. His every instinct 
told him that the plans he had outlined 
to Grayson were feasible and sound busi- 
ness. He knew, absolutely, that he could 
do all that he had said, except put up the 
money. And now when he confessed Gray- 
son would have every reason to believe that 
Jack had deliberately deceived him. Grace 
would lose something of her trust in him. 

It would be in nowise remarkable if her 
parents insisted on breaking the engage- 
ment. He would have humiliated them and 
Grace too. 

He did not sleep well that night, and in 
the morning there were rings under his 
eyes. Grace was solicitous at the break- 
fast table, but Grayson went off in high 
fettle. 

After breakfast Jack could stand the 
strain no longer. He put Grace off with the 
excuse that he wanted to take a long walk 
and mature his plans—feeling more and 
more of a hypocrite as he did so—and 
hiked himself nearly into exhaustion, 
thrashing the matter out. 3 

On the one hand, he knew that he could 
put the thing through. Grayson’s man- 
agement had been old-fashioned, but con- 
servative—too conservative. He held on ~ 
to his old customers, but got no new ones. ~ 
There was no doubt in the world but that, 4 
with modern sales methods, the store could 
be made to pay well. 

But, on the other hand, he was little — 
better than a swindler. Jack knew per- — 
fectly well that Grayson would have given — 
no one else in the world the chance and the — 
confidence he had given his daughit a 4 
fiancé. To no one else would he have 
subordinated himself, after forty years of @ 
business on his own. Jack could, by ac- — 
cepting Grayson’s offer to put up his home — 
as security, go through with the plan, and © 
by the time his note was due have show: 
a sufficient improvement in the business 
make his half interest in the firm 


dollars. He had only to let the thing go 
: ‘through and everything would be perfectly 
all right. But— 
It was a very pale young man who was 
ushered into the office of the president of 
the bank. And he was resolute, almost 
grim. 
“Mr. Jerrod,” he said without prelimi- 
nary, “‘ I’ve come in here to call that matter 
off—the matter Mr. Grayson was discussing 
_ yesterday.” 
The banker looked at him cag 
-. shrewd, estimating eyes. 
“It seemed to me a rather good bargain 
_ for you,” he commented. 

“Tt was,” agreed Jack desperately. 
“Too good. Look here, I’m going to leave 
town in about an hour. There’s a train at 
one twenty. I want you to make some ex- 
planations for me.’ 

He plunged into his story, sparing him- 
self nothing, from the fact and the cause of 
his discharge to his present practically pen- 
niless condition. 

The banker listened gravely, now and 
then tugging at the corners of his graying 
mustache, 

“And now, sir,” Jack finished grimly, 
“you see why I can’t do it. If I had the 
money I’ll swear to it I’d ask nothing bet- 
ter. Id cheerfully borrow the money, with 
every confidence of being able to pay it 
back a dozen times over. If Mr. Grayson 

-could spare the additional thousand I would 
not hesitate an instant, though a half in- 
terest in the firm would be much too great 
a reward for what I could do for him, But 
I can’t let him put up his home on my 
-gay-so. I’ve deceived him, though I didn’t 
intend to deceive him this far. I’m going to 
ask you to explain to him.” 
| The banker looked up from the paper- 
weight with which he had been toying. 

“Why don’t you do it?” he asked. 

Jack hesitated. 

“JT like him, sir,”’ he said unhappily. 

etd like him, and Y m engaged to his daugh- 
nt eueh this will Hcg ated finish that. 


gees ene ” 


rth os gs ished fifteen heed 1. 
Jem charged,” he said thoughtfully. “It inter- 


Jerrod put down the LG ees 
“Tell me again why you were dis- 


ests me. I knew your father, you aie and 
it sounds somewhat like him.” KS 
Jack repeated the story. Ne Nice 
‘Very much like him,” comunanhed: Je : 
rod. “ You wanted to install new show- _ 
cases all over the store and adopt a policy _ 
of two-page advertisements, and carried 
your fight over the head of the manager, _ 
so you were discharged. What o ae Ae 
think about your idea now?” es 
Jack hesitated. 2 
“ Well,” he said honestly, “I ao it 
would have paid in the end. But I rather 
think, now, that the remodeling was pretty 
drastic. It should have been done grad- 
ually. But, basically, the idea was sound.” 
“‘ Basically,” said Jerrod rather caustical- 
ly, ‘“ those ideas are sound enough. Lack 
of them has put Grayson where he is, But 
they must be done gradually, if you don’t y 
want to wreck yourself on overhead ex- 
penses. Tell me just once more why you . 
really think you were discharged.” 
Jack’s lips set, then he tried to smile. ie 
“If you want the truth of it,” he sid 
grimly, ‘‘ 1 guess it was because I was Ane 
big for my pants.” i 
Jerrod faced Jack squarely, and the t trace s 
of a smile appeared on his face. ee 
‘“‘ There, son,” he said eamenly, “you Me 


ay 


hit on a bie discovery. A man’s real prog- ae 
ress dates from the time he realizes what a 


fool he’s been. Now, I'll tell you some- : 
thing. As the president of the bank, last — 
night I decided that I wouldn’t let Harry ‘ 
Grayson put up his home as security fora 
wild experiment by an enthusiastic | but 
rather radical young man. ) 
“Your agreement wouldn’t have. ‘gone 
through in any event. But for a young : 
man with enthusiasm and a sound convic- 
tion that he has made a fool of himself — 
once, and particulary for a young man 
with decency enough to refuse to go through 
with a thing like that, even at great benefit 
to himself, Pll do a lot. y : : 
He paused and tugged at his cieiaehes : 


-“Tn my own proper person, not through 


wh : oe: 


himself, 
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s _ the bank, Tm going to lend you youre! a 
S “thousand dollars. 
- signment of your partnership as security, 


I’m going to take an as- 


- and [ll be very glad to return it when you 
pay back to me, in profits, the sum I’m 
putting up. Then you will have earned the 
thousand I’m advancing.” 
_ “My—my Lord, sir!” Jack gasped. 
 “YVou’re offering to save my life!” 
“Not quite,” said Jerrod, still smiling 
faintly. “I think I’m going to make some 


- money out of the business Grayson, Blake 


_ & Co. will throw my way after this. There 
is just one thing, son. I knew your father. 
df oT: ‘were you I’d get myself married as 
soon as I could. It will make you work 
harder. And I’d tell my wife the whole 
story, right after I was married. I don’t 
see why Harry Grayson should ever find 
out, though.” 
Jack rose to his feet and gripped the 
hand the banker held out to him. 
“Pll tell him, sir, some day, as soon 
as I’ve proved myself. I’d like him to know 
and share my own opinion of you. You're 
splendid, sir.” 
‘The banker nursed his hand for an in- 
stant after Jack had left, treading on air. 
_ “Splendid,” he murmured gruffly to 
‘“Nonsense. Business is busi- 
ness. That’s all. And that’s a good prop- 
osition. ‘Splendid!’ Nonsense!” But he 
‘was smiling, all the same, when he turned to 
duis desk, 
| IV. 


AGAIN the softly glamorous romance of a 
summer night. Again the discreetly shad- 
owed front porch of the Grayson home. 
_ Again the quietness and peace of Burkton 

after business hours. Fireflies flitting here 
and there. Children playing ‘‘ London 
_ Bridge is Falling Down” a little way up 


U U 


been supper antl bedaine. ‘The glow of af- _ 
ter-supper cigars on an occasional porch. — 
The hum of distant conversation. Peace and _ 
quietness, and the infinitely gentle content- 
ment of homes unhurried and at rest. 
Again two figures sitting on the porch 
swing. 

_ There was a feeble flicker of ont a tiny 
sparkle, from the ring on Grace’s hand. 
Her face was a little oravish blur in the 
darkness, heartbreakingly dear. Her eyes, 
lifted to Jack’s face, lighted up with soft 
happiness. 

_ Jack was talking. 
dear,” he was saying, almost awed, “e he’s 

going to do it. He asked me to promise 
to tell you after we were married. I thought 
you’d love me enough to marry me if I told 
you before.”’ 

Her hand closed tightly on his. 

“We'll tell dad, too, just as soon as you 
have proved you're right,” she whispered. 
“ He'll be awfully proud of you, Jack.” 

“ Nonsense,”’ said Jack ruefully. “ He’ll 


“ And—and, my 


probably be very angry, and I shan’t blame 


him. But Mr. Jerrod said one more thing, 
Grace. He urged me to get married as 
soon as I could. Said it would make me 
work harder.” 

There was a breathless silence. 

Grace’s hand was warm and moist. 
bent her head. 

“‘ [—I—have,” she said uncertainly, shy- 
ly—“ I have my hope chest almost full. 
And if it would be wise—”’ 

Jack drew her very close. 

“Tt would,” he told her. “It would 
make me work harder, and that’s good busi- 
ness. In fact, it seems to be a case where 
business is pleasure.” ; 


She 


And, considering everything, she agreed 
with him. 
u 9) 


“The Wreck,” one of our most popular serials, by the late E. J. Rath, 


Wreck ”’ 


to its New York showing. 


_ has been dramatized by Owen Davis, and as 


scored a hit in Los Angeles preparatory 


“The Nervous 


x 
; 


- foot. 


_ suppressed concern, 


Sed) i, 
by Richard Barry 


Author of “ Petroleum Prince,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SUREFOOT TAKES THE TRAIL. 


S Ray Custer and the tall Cree chief 

left the dwelling—a lodge, the lofty 

Cree called it—in which Dan Whip- 

ple was being detained by silent Indians, 
the aviator felt that again his star was in 


_the ascendant. 


He felt secure in the presence of Sure- 
Despite the full knowledge he pos- 
sessed of the Indian’s stoic unconcern for 


human life, despite the fact that he had 


seen him ruthless in his punishment of 

whites, still he had an unshakable belief 

that Street would not fail him now. 
“It’s Philippa!” he panted, grasping his 


- friend’s hand as soon as they were away 


from Whipple. 

The eyes of the Indian gleamed with 
then coolly closed, 
until only a narrow slit revealed their alert 
pupils. “Is it not well with her?” he 


asked, with level voice. 

Ray stammered in striving to tell quick- 
ly all of his story. He skipped most of the 
details, but managed without delay to de- 
Boke me false attack in the night, the 


Gor 


nt 


cape of Philippa. 
narrowly to note the effect of the tale on 


him, but the phrase “like an Indian,” well ee 
describes the manner in which Surefoot _ 
accepted this account of aero, death, 


and attempted abduction. 


ne 


He watched the Cree : 


“Good!” was the one word the ae 


mained in an attitude of deep thought. 
Ray was frantic. 
something—surely!” he cried. 
“ Oh, certainly,” said the Cree. 
save her—if she is still alive. Come.” 
‘“‘ But they have horses.” 
ée So?” 


“ Vou can never overtake them on foot.” Manes 


““'We will not try.” . 
‘“‘ But you said you would save her.” 


“But you can do — 


uttered when Ray had finished, and re- 


af I will : 


This colloquy continued, rapid fire, as 
Ray trotted along at the side of his dusky oo 


friend. 


“That all depends on how; soon a oar 


reach her. 


I know the Panther. 
be too late.” | 


They had now reached a turn in the 


It may 


<e 


rocks in the rear of the collection of mud — a 


and bark huts, or lodges. 


As they passed 


a bowlder Ray saw a corral with a score _ 


of horses grazing inside. 
his heart. He expressed his oe 


Hope leaped into 


of the accompanying mount. 
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(a A oti ae once over Suetaes S face. 
_ “We, too, will have horses,’ he said. 
a ze You tale fhe roan, This black.is mine.” 
Saddles and bridles lay to hand. In a 
ia minutes they were ready to start. 
“But the Panther was not alone,” Ray 
protested, as Surefoot turned his pony’s 
head into the trail that led back to the 
camp. “ There were a dozen or more with 
him.” 
“ He is never alone—unless he wishes to 
enjoy his evil plunder.” 
“Ah! Then you think he may be alone 
Li aes. 
They struck inte an easy lope that quick- 
ly carried them from the sight of the en- 
- campment. When they had ridden a short 
_ distance Ray pulled alongside the crupper 
| : &“ Teddy! ” 
he called. 
“Well, my friend?” 
_ “J want you to promise me something.” 
6 Yes?” 
_ “ When we find him—when we find them 
- I want you—I want you—to let me—me 
- alone—deal with him.” 
The Cree looked the white boy—for Ray 
seemed no more than a boy—squarely in 
the eyes. ‘“ You love Miss Horton?’ he 
asked. | 
Ray nodded his head. 
“ You wish to marry her?” 
Gravely Ray nodded. 
| Surefoot looked straight on. 
me attend to the Panther!” 
“But I insist,” Ray protested as he 
- urged his pony to keep abreast of the other. 
“Tt is only right—it is only fair that I 
should have my chance to even the ac- 
~ count. Did he not try to kill me?” 
_ Surefoot countered grimly. ‘‘ And do 
_ you think he has never made a similar at- 
tempt on me?” 
“That may be,” Ray continued, “ but 
in this case I think he belongs to me. If 
-you’re a good fellow, Teddy, you'll leave 
him to me.” 

The Indian did not change the grave as- 
pect of his face, though the corners of his 
mouth were drawn if possible a trifle tight- 

er. “ We will see,” he said. 
“ But I want your promise.” 


“Then let 


nN 4 


glancing bowlders. 


ee «You cal have your chance,” 


dian said laconically, nes the | ‘ief 


colloquy. 


There was little chance to talk further 


now, for they entered a cleft of the hills 


that Ray would not have dared attempt 


alone, even if he had been on foot. - Con- 


sidering that they were mounted; the climb 


seemed perilous in the extreme. 

It appeared ‘that a mountain rose direct- 
ly above them. As Ray saw Surefoot di- 
rect his pony apparently straight up its pre- 
cipitous side he made an involuntary pro- 
test against such foolhardiness. However, 
even as he spoke, the Indian disappeared, 
and, a moment later, he himself arrived at 
the turn whence his friend had passed out 
of sight. 

Ahead was a gentle declivity that led 
among sparsely grown cedar saplings. From 
below, one who did not know the country 
mever would have guessed that a way lay 
thus up the very side of the precipitous 
mountain. 

After they had gone a thousand yards 
or so along this declivity, Surefoot made 
another abrupt turn and found another up- 
ward path which led the ponies in a climb 
where their feet struck fire among the 
By means of a stiff as- 
cent for half a mile they lifted themselves 
tnus rapidly into the upper regions of the 
mountain. | 

Ray was bewildered, but he felt quite 
safe with this master of wooderaft who 
guided him on so surely. At the end of 
two hours the ponies emerged, breathing 
desperately, wet with foam, on a ledge at 
the very top of the peak. Surefoot halted 
and surveyed the country, scanning the ho- 
tizon anxiously in all directions. 

Looking far below at their feet, but 
miles off, Ray thought he. detected the cor- 
ral and the remaining tepees of the en- 
campment from which he had so narrowly 
escaped the night before. He called Sure- 
foot’s attention to it. 

With few words, but with eloquent ges- 
tures, the Indian pointed out how indirect 
had been Ray’s route back to find him. 
The white man gasped in amazement as he 


saw clearly that while the Panther’s camp _ 
lay but a few miles away as the crow a hey 4 


re ving this fact his heart. ‘beaded 
with a new belief. “ Then you'll know how 
to head him off from where he’s bound for 


now!” he cried to his dark companion. 


-Surefoot made no direct reply. Instead 
he seemed immersed in the remarkable oc- 
cupation of bending a bow from the limb 
of a near-by tree. As soon as he had ac- 
complished his seemingly purposeless ob- 
ject he fitted it with a bent branch, barely 
a foot long, and sent this spinning into the 
air, through the trees. It fell a few hun- 


dred yards away. Then he lay close to the 


ground and listened intently. 
To Ray’s ears there was no reply, but 
the Indian seemed gratified in a moment, 
for he rose, still without speaking, mount- 
ed his horse, signed for Ray to follow, and 
plunged into the woods on the top of the 
- mountain. 
A few minutes later the blue chitted, 
khaki clad form of a Cree scout appeared 
through the underbrush. He came silently 
forward, and for a few minutes swiltly 
communicated with Surefoot in the native 
language. 

Then, at a wave of his master’s hand, the 
scout disappeared whence he had come. 
Surefoot beckoned again to Ray, who fol- 
lowed him obediently as his pony struck 
into a long lope down the opposite side of 
the mountain. 

“ What’s the news?” Ray asked. : 

The only answer was a shrug of Surefoot’s 
shoulders. Half an hour later, however, 
| they were obliged to dismount to let the 
ponies pass through the defile of the rocks, 
where they had to be led. 

In the breathing space they took after 
this Ray again asked what Surefoot had 
learned from his scout. 

“The Panther has gone to his central 
camp,” the Cree said; “my men have 
picked him up as he came that way.” 

“And you know where it is?” 

- Surefoot merely nodded his head as he 


me 


- Pabunted his pony. 


conte ‘How far?” Ray ee 


Y cg tietat ©: BAT A ey i 5 z 


cae sbeetd Ray. 


Sonchine in’ ae 


- foot’s reserved manner seemed to indicate _ eran 


that all was not well. 
Pets the Panther alone?” 
“ He has a woman.” Neo ae 
“Your scouts report that?” “ieee 


ce Yes.” A ee posted 


Ray glanced aloft. In less hin an hour 
the sun would be down. “ Are you sure 
you know the way?” he demanded. 

His skepticism merited no answer, and | 
Surefoot was silent, though he urged his 
pony on recklessly through the dare | ae 
and chapparal. 

“ Two hours!” Ray muttered to himself 


1G 


as he strove valiantly to keep up. a a 


It was at this very moment that Sas Ce 
crushed, sank into the divan in the cabin _ 


of the Panther, while he closed the door 
with the remark that she might have two 


f 


hours to decide as to which she should — - 
choose—his attentions or those of his men. — 
The two little windows, previously me a 


He 


scribed, were above her reach: She brought — 


a stool, placed it under one of them, and by © 


standing on it managed to bok Gut 


growing dim in the late aftemoon, and she — 
felt that a way of escape lay there if she 
could manage to get through the window. 

However, she resolved to try for an es- 
cape in that direction. Piling a box on top 
of the stool she managed to get a fair ‘pur-— 


vene | 
could see only the woods, but the light was 


chase for her arms, and slowly, with ex- — : 
ceeding difficulty and a strain of which fan oe 


was unaware, so fierce was her desire to 


get away, she raised her body to the level — 


of the window. Then she poked her head 

out, and looked. The way was clear. | 
In an instant she had wriggled through. 

She fell to the ground, but promptly start- 


ed to her feet, and in another instant would _ 


have been safely in the shelter of the woods. 


However, just as she rose to her feet, two _ 
stalwart forms appeared, seized her roughly | 


and conducted her rapidly back to the door, 
which they opened. Then they trust her 


unceremoniously within the cabin. 


She heard the bolt slip again in place, 


and a minute later a log slipped over first — 


one window and then the other, blotting — 
out the little remaining sunlight. | 


with a very short time left, and the feel af 
3 Nee Indians on her arms. 
: proximity of these abominable savages was 
i her “alternative” to the almost white 
/ Panther. | 

: She shuddered, but her ae were dry. 
‘There were no tears left. 


ie) ‘Some miles away Surefoot came to an 
open, clear space, and gave his pony his 
head. A voice from the rear caused him 
to rein up. 
“Ease up, Teddy, old pal!” 
It was the voice of Ray Custer, who 
: “was trying to stumble along as best he 
could and keep up with his companion. 
At It’s dark. I can’t see a hand in front 
of my face.” 
“Keep close to me, then,” the Indian 
- insisted. 
“How can you find your way in this 
‘ - night2” 
“Don’t talk. Come along. 
to me.” 
They proceeded more slowly after that, 
but with the coming of night Ray’s spirits 
fell. 


the daylight, but with the fall of night her 
chances were slim, indeed. 

_ And there was no sign of habitation, no 
‘sign of a light, no sign even of a trail. 

Only ae plodding figure of the patient 
- Surefoot sturdily astride his intelligent and 
_ebedient pony gave the white man courage. 

Thus they urged a way on through the 
night and into the deeper wilderness. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PANTHER’S PREY. 


: A LONE within the cabin Philippa felt 


that she was ready to the Panther’s. 


~ hand like a snared animal — the 

prey, indeed, of the ferocious beast who had 
caught her. Outside the area swarmed with 
his followers; how many, she had no way 
of knowing. She had seen several as he 
pointed them out from the door; two had 
_ seized her when she had gone through the 
_ window. Enough to make escape hopeless. 


She ‘was now in total. ety As 


An even nearer - 


Keep close. 


He realized that Philippa might pos- 
_ sibly escape the claws of the beast during 


ghee i was ter power “of “action. a 
Her body ached with the grip first of the — 


savage mongrel himself, and then of his 
still more savage folinwers. . 

She felt that her moral breakdown was 
all but complete, and yet— 

As she groped, hideously fern. along 
the walls, her hand came in contact Be : 
the butt of a pistol. She grasped it as 
might a drowning man a straw. Here was 
something better than life; here was death. 
And in death alone now lay honor. 

She cried aloud with a little peal of joy, 
and a swift answer came to her cry with 
the grating of the bolt in the outer door. 
She must hasten. Another minute and it 
would be too late. 

She directed her last thoughts toward 
Ray Custer. He had been the one love of © 
her life, and now she would pass out before 
he could really know it. For an instant 
she thought she would find some way to 
write him a note, a mere word, a scribble of 
farewell. But how, in the dark, without 
paper, without even a pencil? 

Then the door opened and the rays of 
light from a lantern protruded across the 
floor. With a great sob of fear that she 
had waited too long, she thrust the muzzle 
of the weapon against her temple and pulled 
the trigger. 

A click rewarded her; 
dull, ineffective little click! The pistol had 
missed fire! And at the same moment the 
gruff voice of the Panther sounded through 
the struggling lantern’s rays: 

‘Well, my beauty, and is your mind 
composed at last?” 

She hurled the pistol on the floor in a 
rage and sprang at him. He wore a knife 
at his girdle, and with unerring deftness she 
snatched it from him and ran to the far 
corner of the room while she raised her — 
hand swiftly to strike herself with all her 
strength in the breast. 

Even as the knife reached within an inch 
of her skin her hand was seized and a crack 


a deadly, tiny, 


of the wrist opened her slender clasp. The 


weapon cluttered to the floor. The Pan- 
ther hurled her to the divan and sat on ee ; 
box, facing her, his eyes aie te ite 


ow’d go — 
n you’d hive the nerve to 
steal my bhie. Ha! Ha! Whata 
testy temper we have to-night! 
; am not half so bad as you think me.’ 
- He paused for her reply, but she cow- 
f red away from him and buried her face 
out of his sight. Roughly he seized her 
and forced her to look into his eyes. 
“There, my beauty, look at me! They 
call me the Panther because they know 
how sure I strike; but I can purr, too.” 
He tried to caress her, but as he reached 
for her she leaped on him, first, and dug 
her nails with terrific fury into his face. It 
required much of his strength to quell her, 
but he could not induce her to remain 
quietly in his arms. She wriggled and 
twisted, free and dashed to the farther side 
of the room, where she stood, panting and 
sullen, at bay. 

He stood stanchly, feet wide apart, head 
lowered somewhat, facing her. He seemed 

like some wild bull angered by resistance 
and ready to charge to the death. Yes, 
even as his virile intrepidity asserted itself 
in his conquering pose, his left shoulder 
twitched. As if convulsively it clung close- 
ly to his side. Absentmindedly he pressed 
‘it back and eased it with his other hand. 
Not a movement was lost on the observing 
Philippa. 

Strange how that little gesture of auto- 
matic physical relief on he: part of the ren- 
egade sent anew a thrill of mounting hope 
through the harassed girl! She had just 
faced death. She had, in fact, to all in- 
tents and purposes, and with practically all 

the sensations, marched to the very door of 
- death in the few minutes preceding. An 
accident, a fatal trick, or, as she guessed 
from the Panther’s taunt, his sardonic toy- 
ing with her—like a cat with a spent mouse 
——had saved her life. 
Her eyes were awake to the slightest 
move; her ears were keen to sense the bend- 
ing even of a twig; she felt there must be 
a projection of her consciousness and that 
4 she must call out of the hereafter the spir- 
- of her re to find a means for 


ee 1: 


were roused to the keenest sensibility, the 


twitching of the Panther’s left shoulder and 
the caressing of it with his strong right hand 


somehow offered a promise. 


She had dressed the wound; she knew its” 
Her mind instantly 


anatomical structure. 
seized upon that and began to build. True, 


the bone had not been touched. Not even _ 
the major muscles had been severed. And _ 


In this highly sublimated state, in which 
| oe reason and her subtle aaae ‘instincts — 


4 


yet it was something—it offered a slight ae oe 


portunity. 


Doubtless she would not have thought — > 
of it if the Panther had not himself ad- 


vertised his irritation. 


Her eyes were not | 


deceived. She realized that he was uncon-— 


scious of the irritation. She had no idea 
that a vigorous creature of the wild like 


this could either suffer or be deterred by a - 


wound so slight. 


Yet on it she evolved a plan to outwit 
him. ‘There was a step to take first, and 
in taking it she became for the moment ae 
an actress. Up to that moment her emo- _ 


tions had been real. 


Her swooning, her de- 


spair, her rage, her insensate fury had come ~ 


from a quick heart and an outraged spirit. 


Then sophistication intervened, and the 


subtle female appeared to match wits with — : 
the stalwart brawn of the unprincipled ag 


male. 


Only the fraction of a minute had passed, _ 4 


but suddenly she lurched forward as if she 
would fall into the Panther’s arms. 


gerly he advanced to take her in his em- ne 


e 


brace. 


As if entirely by chance she nore ever 
so slightly and evaded his clutch by an 


inch. She caught herself on the edge of 
the corner cupboard, but in a way which, 


in the dull light of the swinging lamp, could 


appear to his passionate and unsuspecting 
eyes only blind accident. 
In an instant he was beside her and had 


his well arm about her, but in that instant 
she had rapped her head against the cup- 
board, and thus was permitted to pretend 


that the rap brought her to her senses. 


Then, mistily, as if unaware, of his prox- 
imity, and controlling with an effort her 


intense repugnance for him, she sidled to- 


ward him, looked dreamily into his face, — 


and waved weakly toward the shelf. 
_ drink! I want a drink!” she moaned. 

_ With an alacrity only too willing he fol- 
es lowed her suggestion. Hoping, perhaps, 
- that at last the change he had striven for 


’ had come to her, he reached for the bottle, ° 


picked up two glasses, and poured forth into 
each a generous drink. 
One he handed to her, the other he raised 
ty qoeet it. Bor a brief instant her mind 
canvassed the possibilities of disposing of 
the liquor otherwise than down her throat, 
‘but she promptly realized this was impos- 
sible unless by some ruse she ccna not dis- 
cover at the instant. 
__His eyes were eagerly on her; she could 
not hesitate too long, else he would see 
_ through her shamming. 
She raised the glass weakly to her lips, 
opened her mouth, and slowly began to pour 
the contents into her mouth. Meanwhile 


she watched him from beneath lowered lids. 
_ To her immense relief, she saw him raise his 


glass. 


He drained it at a single gulp, but even 


that gulp took a few seconds, and in that 


tiny fraction of time she accomplished her 


_ object—she managed to pour the liquor not 
_ down, but into her throat. Then she 
- coughed, and was seized by a spasm in 


_ which she managed to expel the hot, burn-- 


ing stuff. 
- Only a few drops trickled down her 


throat; enough to stiffen her nerve, but not 


enough to give her wits the least fraction of 

- uncontrol. 

_ The Panther dropped his glass and 

_ thumped her roughly on the back. She 

righted herself and gazed into his face with 

a slow smile. : 

_ “ That’s good!” she said, as if wonder- 
ingly and realizing his presence for the first 


time. 


For an instant the burning fire in his 
eyes seemed equalized by the firewater he 
had poured down his gullet. Was it possible 
that at last this redoubtable girl was to give 
in to him, and peaceably? He liked to 
have women resist, but he liked it even 
better if, after a prolonged and vigorous re- 
sistance, they surrendered. 

_ She, meanwhile, had straightened her 
- bedy and was weaving sinuously past him. 


Py A Just. over. their heads, 


the corner of the cupboard, ted 
lariat, its loops resting easily | a: foot above - K 


her reach. 


It was toward this loop of rope that fee Vt 
strategy was directed. It must be in such © 
a position that when she wanted to use it 


she would have to reach but a few inches, 
and when she did reach for it she must ac- 


complish her purpose with the proper up- 
ward motion to free it. At best she would 


have only an instant, and what she did must 


appear to be another accident. 

Naturally he reached for her as she ap- 
peared to pass in a spirit—he hoped—of 
coquetry. As his fingers closed on her she 
leaped upward instead of in any of the 
other directions that were plausibly open to 
her. Just as inevitably his grasp followed — 
her, and then she sank to the fioor inside 
his arms, with him after her. 

But when she came down it was in the 
center of the lariat. She had managed to 
project her head through the loops, and, 
with the deft movement which she had de- 
sired to make, accomplished with remark- 


-able certainty, had dislodged the rope from~ 


its resting place. Now it swirled its coils 
about her and impeded ‘his grasp as he 
sought again to inclose her in his good 
arm, ) : 
With an exclamation as if of annoyance, _ 
though secretly elated, she scrambled to 
her feet, half helped by him. She had 
managed this so she would come up on his 
left side, while part of the lariat was still 
clinging to her. @ 
This was the moment for which she had 
planned. So far all had come out as she 
had hoped. And now she struck with the 
speed of a reptile. And it was on the sore 
arm—the arm already slightly wounded by 
her little twenty-two-caliber bullet. Her 
nails dug into the flesh which she had bound 
up so skillfully a short time before, and 
they dug with a terrific intensity. Even a 
girl from the city could hardly have hoped _ 
to incapacitate a strong man of the woods 
with so futile an attack, for this insignifi- 
cant hurt could only infuriate him. That — 
is exactly what she desired to do, and her — 
purpose bore instant and happy fruit. it The i 
Panther went wild with Me aa ee 


| the poignant pain of the 
vhs opened wound and the tearing flesh 
the slightly healed shoulder. For the 
first time he completely lost control of him- 
self. He plunged after her with a frank 
- unloosing of a passion different from the one 
he had been shrewdly calculating to satisfy 
at his leisure and in a fashion most pleasing 
to his depraved tastes. : 
This was not lust; it was anger. And 
anger cost him his dearly won opportunity. 
As he sprang Philippa swerved half around 
his back, and as she swerved she brought 
with her the lariat, looped securely about 
‘ the good arm and now deftly switched 
about the torn one. 
- With a strength which seemed not to 
come from her frail body she threw the rope 
about him and knotted it tightly. It must 
have been the summoned spirits of those 
brooding ancestors which assisted her in 
_ this, for otherwise it seemed impossible that 
a mere girl could have so easily snared so 
alert and so strong a man. 
Yet an instant later there he lay, bound, 
helpless, panting, glaring, at her feet. And 
she was free! Free except for those un- 


counted redskins in the shadows outside the | 


cabin. She shuddered as she thought of 

them, and resolved to stay where she was 
— until morning. 
| Surely some one must be searching for 
her even now—surely relief must be on its 
way. And now she felt secure. The dan- 
ger past, her nerves gave way, and she 
subsided to a chair, consumed with dry 
sobs. 
: But, even as she sobbed, a terrific danger 
: enveloped her again. The call of a jay re- 
sounded through the cabin. It was night, 
and they were indoors, and yet the jay 
called and called again, as he had that day 
on the mountainside. 
~ She looked toward the bound and help- 
less Panther. Too late she realized her 
mistake. ‘That slitted mouth was twitching 
with suppressed intensity. As she watched 
it she felt as if she actually could see the cry 
t jay issue forth. 

great sob of regret she leaped to- 

he 1 man and ‘gagged him with 


- the sleeve of her coat, vahich ne tore Pe 
_perately from its moorings. 
the jay become quiet, but a look of satanic 2 
defiance from the blazing eyes of the bound _ 
man made her tremble with apprehension. ce 
There ensued a period of mortal terror, in 


which Philippa listened acutely for sounds = 
from outside. rh 

She had previously seen his ites, fe 
spond to this call of the jay, and now she | 
had seen whence came the call. Could — 
there be any doubt that his men would _ 
respond at least as eagerly as his dumb 
creatures? ce 

The only chance for her safety lay in the : 
possibility that it had not been heard. She 
crept softly to the door and listened. She — 
heard slight noises as of things stirring, but _ 


that might be the wind in the ae of a 


the trees. a 
_ For an instant she was tempted to at a 
out the light in the lantern, but decided 
that was not wise, as its ray might filter — 
through the chinks of the door and win- — 
dows; and if the men did hear the jay call _ 


and came to the cabin to investigate, they 


would find the light still burning, and with — 
no further sound from inside might possibly os 
conclude they were mistaken. Doubtless 
they were filled with respect for their leader _ 


which would cause them not to attempt an 
entrance to his dwelling if there was any _ 


chance of disturbing him in such cireum- 
stances. co 
Even as these thoughts consumed Ree he e 


was horrified to realize that the log which 
covered one of the windows was being re 


moved. Hypnotized, terrified, she gazed me 
on it as it fell away. Then the face of an | 


Indian appeared in the aperture through _ 


which Philippa had a fleeting glimpse a ee 
the stars in the blue sky. An instant later 
a body wriggled through and dropped light- ae 
ly to the floor of the cabin. 


At the moment when Philippa on te - 


to project her body through the lariat Sure- 


foot and Ray Custer were picking a preca- 
rious way, pony back, through the woods 
on the mountainside above, less than a Ls “ 
away. ui 
Surefoot had dismounted and was lead- : 
ing his pony as he picked a course slowly _ 


Only then did — 
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Me on foot os the lenge jeer” 


ay An ivy creeper of Sees tough fiber © 
abounded in the woods in this vicinity, and 
this rendered doubly dangerous any rapid — 


advance on horseback, especially at night, 
when one could not see distinctly. Pre- 
viously Ray had been caught about the 
middle and swept from the back of his 
pony as he tried to follow the Cree who 
was leading him. After that Surefoot pro- 


ceeded on foot and insisted that Ray come 
after on horseback. 


As he rode thus at ease the white man 


reflected that his red friend was permitting 


‘him to conserve his strength for the final 
test, which was sure to face them when 
_ they emerged at last to confront the wily 
- Panther. Doubtless he would have need 
of all his strength, for it seemed to him 
now a foolhardy thing to come alone, two 
men, thus, after a band which numbered 


many more. 


- Why had not Surefoot brought his fol- 
_ Jewers? ‘This reflection began to outweigh 
_ in Ray’s mind his gratitude for the rest he 
was securing on the back of the faithful 
pony. He began to recall the many pe- 
--culiar phases of Surefoot’s actions—his 
shooting down of the renegade Indians who 
- epposed him, his arbitrary arrest of Dan 
Whipple, his calm gaze on Philippa. ‘That 
look which Surefoot had given Philippa 
bothered him most of all. It was quite 


- unlike the frank, insulting stare of the Pan- 


ther. But was it not more menacing? 
_ Alone in the vast wilderness of the Rock- 
les, intrusting himself to the faith and mercy 
and skill of one Indian to hunt down, and 
- punish the treachery of another, Ray sud- 
~ denly trembled with apprehension. 
- He longed for at least one white man to 
stand by him. 
And yet what could he do but go on? 
_“Y)ismount!”’ came a low order from in 
front. Obediently Ray got down. 
_ “Tether the ponies here. We will con- 
‘Unue on foot. 
- Ray again obeyed, and they proceeded. 
_ “ How soon?” he whispered. 
_ “A few minutes. Sh-h!” 
Surefoot crept on as silently as if he had 


been a soft-padded ,cougar stalking a sleep-. 


ing deer. 


on * the aote at a. made : a ee the 
side of his bound leader. 


‘In another mo- 


ment the Panther stood free again. There a 
seemed no need of words between him and _ 


the faithful follower who had answered his 
call so promptly. 

Without a word the Panther conducted 
the Indian to the door, unbolted it, and 
saw him out, then bolted it again, flexed 
his arms refreshingly, came to the light, 
and examined the torn shoulder—evidently 


with satisfaction—and then advanced €as- - 


ily toward the cowering girl. 


“You are worth the trouble,” he said — 


coldly, as he gathered her in his arms. 


CHAPTER XVIIL. 
BATTLE TO THE DEATH. 


HILIPPA was mute. Ice seemed fo 
fill her veins. To what purpose had 
been her superhuman activity, her al- 

most miraculous struggles to escape? Here 
she had come at last to the dread end 
against which she had fought with all the 
powers she possessed. 

Even when she had placed the pistol to 
her head and pulled the trigger, she had 


not been resigned. That had seemed but — 
It was only now, for 


an avenue of escape. 
the first time, that she gave up hope. The 
fighting spark within her was quite without 
ifle. She was listless, inert—the same as 
dead. | ; 

She was not conscious of his touch as the 
Panther took her in his arms. He held 
her for a short time, then rained passionate 
kisses down on her lips. 

He did not relish her lack of response. 
Muttering an oath, he dropped her seeming- 
ly lifeless form and strode to the cupboard, 
where he took a deep draft from the whisky 
bottle. Then he returned to Philippa and 


plied her with the drink, which only poured 4 : 
idly down her neck. Her teeth were fast — 
shut; her eyes closed; only a low respiration 4 


gave evidence of igs 


F ton! with a furious cry of Yeah re- a 


(noe on np sen aed poising  himeetf 
lightly on one knee. His trained ear de- 
tected sounds. of stealthy advance in the 
underbrush. Was he to lose his prey now? 
First he took the precaution to drag 
Philippa to a chair and bind her there with 
; the lariat she had used to tie him. The 
process brought her to consciousness. 
| He worked very rapidly, muttering vile 
2 : oaths as he went deftly about his precau- 
tions. As he thrust the last knot mto place 
he picked up from the floor the knife she 
had previously taken from his belt. Evi- 
dently he was about to replace it, but some 
premonition of what he was yet to face 
seemed to cross his mind, for he advanced 
om the helpless girl, took her by the throat 
and! brutally held the knife against it as if 
to slit her windpipe.. : 
There must have been a gleam of satis- 
- faetion im her eyes, for he quickly placed 
: the knife in his waist as he igh aa Sav- 
agely, “ No, that’s too easy.” 
, Then a dozen shots rang out from the 
_ doorway outside, and he crossed warily to 
the window. Lifting himself on the box 
- peneath he looked out cautiously. 
Philippa, from her bound position in the 
chair, faced the door in one direction and 
the window in the other, now fully con- 
‘scious she could observe, by the light of 
the lantern, all that happened. 

‘The two shots that had first halted the 
Panther had come as he surmised from dif- 
ferent weapons, wide apart. The first had 
been fired by his guard stationed a hundred 
_ rods in front of the cabin on the trail that 
entered the woods above. This guard had 
detected two forms slipping along, like 

shadows, and striving to execute a flank 
advance on the cabin. He had fired with- 
out warning and the shot whistled between 
urefoot and Ray. 

_ The second shot came in instantaneous 
answer from Surefoot’s revolver. It had 
e — to aim dl and it had a hettes 
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But a good space Guleseenea a. it was 
filled with the Panther’s men before the two 
could get to the door. At least, it seemed. 
to Ray that the space was filled, but he 
quickly got an accurate count of their ene- 
mies from his guide and companion. — ee 

‘““ You take that one on the left,”’ Surefoot 
whispered, pointing out a fiewre emery 
from the side of the cabin, “ and I'L ee 
these three on the right.” 

“Vou’re on!” replied the aviator as oe 
whipped out the two revolvers he had been, 
carrying. He fancied himself back on the — 
football field, starting to buck the line after 
the signal had been: given, 

At this point began the fucillasde eh 
the Panther heard from inside the cabin 
as he crossed to the window. _ : 

Ray never was able to tell exactly lak a 
happened in those few minutes. 
ized that he had only one Indian to account. _ 


for, and the consciousness came to him that. ae 


in the final strategy Surefoot had kept his 
promise to the very best of his ability, un- 
der the circumstances. In alloting himself 
three-fourths of the enemy he was clearing __ 
the way as best he could for Ray to have 
his chance at the final rescue. e 
The aviator was: inspired with eeibuie ee 


as he took aim on the advancing skulking © oe 


figure. Whatever happened now, whether 2 


this was his last moment on earth, e. 
whether he emerged triumphant, he would 


never forget the fidelity of the mighty Cree. __ 

As if to seal the bargain and give it 
weight his first shot went unerring to its 
mark. His revolver and that of his antage- __ 
nist exploded as with one flash, but his was 


the surer aim, doubtless due to the fact — : 
that he was dim in the shadows of the wood 


while the Indian stood out clearly silhou- 
etted in the clearing surrounding the cabin. __ 

The Indian fell headlong to the earth, 
and Ray dashed on with a glad cry. 
got him!” he yelled, reassuringly, to Sure- 
foot as he dashed forward. pa 

But he had reckoned without the ack oe 


enemy of all, the Panther himself, who at _ 


that moment leaned out of the window, : 


He real- 


ee : 


B00 


which, unfortunately for Ray, was lo cate es 


” on his left, the side he had been means 
by Sircfook | 
: Surefoot, sccaswnned t to all the ruses in 
subtleties of this sort of warfare, would not 
shave cried out, would not have advanced 
so swiftly in the open. As it was, he was 
now conducting his little private battle with 
_ the three who opposed him with skillful 
craft of the wood. He made no response 


to the premature jubilation of his white 


_ friend, for only one of the three was as yet 
accounted for. 

The Panther, by the light of the stars, 
- saw his follower fall, heard the cry of Ray 


and saw him dash for the cabin door. Lean- 


ing out securely he took a careful aim and 
fired. Ray merely hesitated for a second 
and then kept on. A second shot, almost 
at point-blank range, stopped him. 
_. Ray crumpled in a little heap at the cor- 
ner of the cabin, and lay stark and still 
under the pale starlight. The Panther 
- Jeaned out and took careful aim for a third 
shot which he evidently purposed to fire, 
for good measure, into the prostrate form. 
_ However, a string~of shots from around 
the corner caused him to hesitate. He con- 
cluded to save his ammunition. He had 
recognized Ray as the young aviator whom 
he had planned to dispose of the day before, 
but he realized that there was far greater 
_ danger in Surefoot, should he be in the at- 
tacking party. So he held his fire and wait- 
ed. Ray was hors de combat, at any rate, 
and, for all he knew, dead. 
_ Silence now intervened that lengthened 
into minutes. The gaunt form of the 
Panther had withdrawn to the safety of the 
cabin, but his eye swept the clearing from 
the window. He expected to get word from 
some of- his followers that the attack had 
been repulsed, and to receive news of the 
casualties. 

But nothing happened. To the Panther 
this argued but one of two conclusions: 
either his men had all been killed with the 
same result for the pursuers, or else one or 
more of the pursuers had survived. As he 
‘puzzled over this problem, with its possible 
imminence of danger to himself, he let the 
minutes drag into half an hour, and then on 
te forty, and fifty minutes. 


ened wih Aa ‘ines of nondee eet brain — 
exhausted with alternate despair and hope : 
Philippa finally was unable to remain wane e 
longer. A single dry sob escaped her. 

The Panther responded by coming to her 
side. His demoniac face, now tense with 
the sense of danger, and alert to avoid the 
final payment for his evil deeds, glowered 
over hers. He could not see plainly enough, 
and so turned up the light. 

As he did so a shot came through the 
window. Instantly and with astonishing 
swiftness the Panther dropped to the floor, 
seeming to propel himself with uncanny 
directness to a position directly behind the 
chair occupied by Philippa, in this way plac- 
ing her between him and the window. 

Thus, crouching behind her chair, and in 
a sense protected by her, the wily savage 
drew his revolver and opened fire on the 
figure which had now dropped lightly inside. 

{t was Surefoot, unhurt, calm, silent. — 

Philippa, now fully alive to the situation, 
was between the two Indians; one the full- 
blooded Cree, the other the part-blood who 
seemed to have inherited the bad qualities 
of both races and the virtues of neither. 

. The Panther, from behind the chair in _ 
which she was tied, opened fire first. Slow- 
ly, one shot at a time, and with deliberate 
aim, he discharged three bullets across the 
room in the direction of his antagonist. 

Even before the first shot Surefoot had 
apparently concealed himself along the floor. - 
He had managed to secure one of the buffalo __ 
robes that stretched from the foot of the 
divan and had slipped under this. It rose 
in hillocks so that one could not tell just 
where he lay. 

The Panther, evidently more familiar 
with his enemy’s methods than the observ- _ 
ant but inexperienced Philippa, could be 
heard making a sharp address to the hidden 
man under the buffalo skin. It was in the a 
jumbled Cree dialect, so Philippa could not 
understand it, but ve accents were those of _ E . 
defiance and jubilation; evidently the war- 
whoop of a warrior about to kill his adver- 
‘sary. 
Then came the three abel » discha 


a Phere - was. no we “The skin aie 
as still as if it were no more than a casual 
floor covering. Philippa’s heart sank. Of 
course the Panther must have been success- 
ful. How could he fail, at a distance of 
twelve feet, and with such a target? Why, 
she herself could not have failed under 
these conditions. 
After a long time she saw the Panther 
_ “break” his revolver and make to reload 
it, but a search of his waistband revealed 
_ there were no more cartridges there. Then 
he slowly, but with utmost caution, as he 
_ kept a close eye on the buffalo skin, began 
moving toward the door where hung a belt 
filled with cartridges. | 
The moment he had proceeded a distance 
of two paces beyond Philippa, and when she 
was quite clear of the line that passed from 
the Panther to the skin, the covering of 
_. the departed buffalo shook violently. An 
instant later Surefoot stood poised before 
them, a knife in his hand, while he dropped 
his revolver at his feet. : 
Evidently his ammunition, too, was gone, 
or else, perhaps, he preferred to fight the 
last fight on more even terms. He uttered 
one staccato word in Cree and raised the 
knife as if he would hurl it at the breast 
of the Panther. 
- With a shrill answering cry, also in Cree, 
the Panther turned and leaped to meet Sure- 
foot. For a moment the two men looked 
into each other’s eyes. To Philippa’s strain- 
ing vision, over-alert in the lantern light, it 
seemed that the knowledge of death came 
at that moment to the cruel pupils whose 
conformation was seared into her memory 
for all time. 
They rushed together, and in the first 
exchange of blows she saw the knife slip 
_ from the hand of the Panther and go clat- 
tering to the floor. Immediately Surefoot 
_ threw his alse into a far, dim corner. 
Again they faced each other, hands 
ao wide, like two wrestlers seeking a 
Now Philippa felt confident that 
t had not fired because he wanted 


Perhaps the knowledge that his friend, 
Ray Custer, lay dead or dying beyond the 
door, inspired! Surefoot with redoubled cour- . 


| Sem ‘of the Eel man, bet ‘it oe 
was only for a second. With the sound of 
_ flesh striking flesh she opened them again. 


age. Perhaps the thought that this precious _ : : 


_white maiden had lain agonized and aoe 


less in this renegade’s hands gave him oe 
needed strength. Perhaps it was enough to 
know that at last the outlawed creature | 


whose life had been a menace to the integ- on 


rity of his tribe and an offense to its tradi-. Ve 


tions was at last in the power of his own > 
naked hands. This hatred of an hereditary 


‘enemy of all that he held sacred was doubt- | 


less enough to inspire him with the required 
physical strength and mental resource. 
But Philippa was romantic, and she saw. 


RY 
ae 
ee 


in Surefoot the avenger of her own threat- _ 


ened. innocence. 


feminine revolt at the intensity of physical 
conflict, and gazed with fierce desire: for — 
Surefoot to win the mortal combat. ne 
She exulted exceediiigly that she had had 
her part in the fight, first in shooting the 
Panther’s shoulder and then in tearing a 
further open. She prayed that this arm 


Despite herself, and for | 
the moment, she forgot Ray, forgot her 


might have no effective use in the struggle. ae 


With the sure instinct of a crafty fighter _ 


for the weakness of his opponent, Surefoot 


immediately sensed that the Panther was 
weak in the left arm; so he threw his weight 
on that and bent it ‘until it cracked, but at 
the same time the Panther got a tight hold — 
on the chief’s throat with his powerful right. 
The Panther was fighting for his life, and — 


he was a man of unusual strength. i was ‘ He 


conscious of this strength, but as his wound- — 
ed arm cracked at the first onslaught, he 
was made to realize effectively the superior 
strength of the Cree chief. With one mighty 


toss of his shoulders the latter threw off the 
-Panther’s grip on his throat. 


The Panther lunged, like a football ade: 
grasping Surefoot about the knees and 
bringing him down to the floor. . 


Then ihe. * 


two swayed and writhed for long minutes, s , 


thumping the rough boards with ron 
thwacks of their heavy bodies. And as they — 


writhed they muttered snatches of the Cree: “ 


foot himself. 
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: dialect. were they oaths ‘What were they 3 


_ Saying? 
- Philippa could only guess the’ nate of 


. this language as the contest went on, but — 


she was conscious acutely of one thought 
- only—this was her last chance. If Sure- 
foot lost there was no further hope. 

__ She found time to consider how strange it 
‘was that she had no apprehension. She had 
abandoned all hope, had indeed prepared 
herself first for death and then for the 
worse agony, with less reason than she 
- would have if the chief failed. 

__- Yet a wondrous calm possessed her. 

_. And now—strange indeed is the psych- 
ology of woman—a horrible revulsion ob- 
sessed her. She began to feel fear of Sure- 
It was not because there 
was any doubt of his winning; it was be- 
cause of the exultant brutality with which 

he was forcing the life from the Panther. 

* Surefoot had at last worked his adver- 


gary into the position which pleased him. 


‘This was on his back, with his neck partly 
supported by a stick of wood, and Surefoot’s 
knees in his chest, while both hands were 
closed about his throat. 

- Thus, with his weight crushing the 
Panther’ s breast, with a confident smile 
swisting up the corners of his lips, Surefoot 
slowly—very slowly, with an evident en- 
joyment of the lingering torture, choked him 
slowly to death. 

- The dying man’s body writhed in its last 
agony and twisted like that of a convulsive 
snake. Finally the blood burst from his 
nose and mouth and flowed over the strong 
fingers which held him in the lethal grip. 

_ As she saw the look of satisfied triumph 
and revenge light the countenance of Sure- 
foot, Philippa swiftly closed her eyes and 
groaned. Here was to her, as she believed, 
a revelation of the primitive savage drunk 
with lust for blood. She swooned. 


CHAPTER XIX, 
THE REWARD OF SUREFOOT. 


’ yOW long she remained unconscious 
tH Philippa did not know. When she 
again could see and think clearly 
she was unbound, but she had not been re- 


moved from ‘the cha 
her vision immediately c 
stalwart form of Surefoot i in the doorw aa 
The fact that she had not been laid on 
the divan; the fact that the whisky which _ 
lay almost to her hand had not been pressed 
to her lips; the fact that the cloth with 
which she had bound her nether limbs had 
not been touched—these things came to her 
equally with a realization of his presence. 
_ They blotted out that last horrid picture. 
Now she could think only of her rescuer. 
To this man she owed her life. That his 
skin was of a color different from her own | 
mattered nothing at all. | | 
Quickly she undid the cloth. Then is 


- swallowed a sip of the whisky. Raw and 


pungent, it almost burned her throat, but 
it restored her to strength and to quick 
thinking. | 

Then she swiftly crossed the room and 
touched him on the shoulder. He turned 
and regarded her gravely. Wonderingly she 
looked into his face. Its thin, ascetic lines 
reassured her; the clear eyes gazed on her | 
untroubled. | 

Perhaps with the thought that she had 
misjudged him the tears sprang to her eyes. 
She was too choked for utterance. So she 
mutely held forth her hand. He took it 
by the fingers, and Seb ic bowed and 
kissed them. 

She did not know Boe to answer this, so 
she leaned wearily against the opposite door-— 


~ post. 


~ Thus, for a few minutes, they watched 
the dawn come in. Its wan light seeped 
through the trees coldly until a pale gray 
ghostly radiance covered the little clearing. 
Bit by bit things became clearer. 

When at last it was clear enough for her 
to make out the body of an Indian lying 
face down in the grass she shuddered and 
turned back to the interior of the cabin. 
She hardly dared look around there, for 
fear she would come upon the sight of the 
body of the Panther. ie 

It was not there. Another score for the — 
delicacy of Surefoot. Again it was borne ~ 
in on her poy that she had mise 
judged him, 

Now, for the first time, she was nile 
note with an eye practical to other e\ 
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can of coffee, sugar, flour, raisins. In the 
hearth was a pile of wood waiting for a 
match. The blackened chimney said plain- 
ly that here was the location of warmth for 
living comfort, while the crane and pot 

_ hanging above proclaimed that it might 
also be a kitchen stove. 

 “ Aren’t you hungry?” T Ce were her 
first words to Surefoot. The incongruity of 

- their casual sound struck her and she smiled 
at the inadequacy of speech. She had not 
_ given expression to her dominant thought, 
but te think this of him, in even so slight 
a way, seemed but a small return for all he 
had done. 

‘He nodded his head, but he was so cool 
about it that she was encouraged to speak 
the thought uppermost in her mind. 
“Where is Ray?” She asked it almost 
casually. 
~ He had dreaded this. In the moments 
after he had freed her he had made a hasty 
_ ~ survey of the clearing. In this he had dis- 
covered the forms of the four Indians. Then, 
finally, he had come upon that of Ray, ying 
still, at the very corner of the cabin. It was 
still dark and he had knelt hastily to dis- 
cover by means of feeling if there was any 
signs of life. 

Just as Surefoot had passed his hands 
lightly over his friend’s unresponsive body 
he had heard something that he imagined 
was a sound from the interior of the cabin. 
He had rushed back to prevent Philippa’s 
coming outside and finding the gruesome 
evidence of her loss. 

‘Once inside he had found her still uncon- 
scious, but moving her head and moaning, 
and he had decided to wait in the doorway 
until she quite recovered. He had little 
doubt that it was an end of Ray. Then 

had ensued what has been described, but 
he still wished to pee her as long as pos- 

sible. 

- Meanwhile, it was no more than natural 
that his own thoughts should be busied 
vith the ihed maiden who had feng filled 


This, however, was a barrier whi eh x 
troubled him in a. way different from ae 
consternation it caused her. The ‘exact 


oe well knew that te was an tadon. ee : 
| that in her eyes there was the barrier of « 
race. . 


: 


nature of this barrier he was yet to deter- Re 


mine. 


tion. 
lie direct. 
“J don’t know,” he said. 
“But didn’t he find Your 4. e 
He shook his head. It went against bis 


nature to deceive, but he was persuaded — 
that she should not know until it was ab-— . 


solutely unavoidable. 


“ Didn’t he tell you how we were ee 


And now he had to ace the Sree sae ae 
He promptly decided . it was eae’ to. : 


Ei 
SCAN 


prised in the night; how the Panther raided oo 


and attacked us? ee insisted. 


Gravely again he shook his head. 


This seemed to.concern her very ret : : 
but she rallied with her responsibilities and _ 
began, almost mechanically, to prepare — 


breakfast. 


on the wall. She prepared coffee in the pot. 
Meanwhile Surefoot lit the fire. 


She cut some slices of bacon . 
and fitted them in a pan she found hanging © * 


A mo- — 
ment later the bacon was sizzling merrily 
and the aroma of coffee filled the cabin. — 
Now she found a basin with some water ; 


and soap, which she offered to him, but he. ie 
stood aside so that she might use them first. — 


Later, as he washed his hands, she again _ 
the dried blood a 


shuddered as she saw 
cleansed from his fingers. ( 

Then, as he. eoncnued Gamante: oe 
practical, silent, she regained her composure, 


It was only with an effort that she realized — 
she was utterly alone, many miles from an- 
other human being, wel this ae i 


man in a primeval forest. 


As they ate the meal she had peek a 


and which both eagerly consumed, the need — 
She — 


for conversation. fell first upon her. 
felt that she must say something. - 

“ T would be afraid if you were not here,” 
she managed at last to utter. It seemed 


banal, but something must be said to break et 


the monotony of silence. 
He said nothing. 


After a while she volunteered: “T Sew oF 


thought I would be afraid of Indians— ms 


until I knew you.” 
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He glanced sac at her. 


swiftly in his veins. He turned away and 
closed his eyes as he recalled that evening 
at Ithaca, after the Cornell-Carlisle football 
game, when he had been seated beside her 
_ and for a moment had almost believed she 


was treating him as one of her own kind... 


Then the disillusion of that moment stabbed 

him again as he recalled her coquetry which 

_ had ended in her denunciation of him. 

- Of course much had happened since then; 
much to make her the better understand 


_ the ways of Indians, and the difference in 
_ them, but— 2 


As he closed his eyes, his back being 
turned, there came to him a vision of his 
_ dying father, who with the final message to 
his son as he uttered his dearest wish, that 
Surefoot might succeed to the chieftain of 
the tribe, had said: 
_ “ Always remember that the blood of our 


| race, which I transmit to you pure and un- © 


_ defiled from your ancestors, shall never min- 
gle with any but that of the pure-blooded 
meee 
He, too, had his race prejudice, and it 
was as strong as hers! Philippa might have 
been piqued to know this, but she was never 
to learn it from him. 
~ “ Tell me,” she asked as they concluded 
their breakfast, “‘ something of your people. 
T do not understand how much a man as 
the one you call the Panther could be of the 
tribe:” > 
' “ Nor was he,’’ said Surefoot, laconically. 

*“ But tell me—tell me,” she demanded 

eagerly, “I must know more about the 
Crees.” 

‘So he tried to tell her in his halting way, 
for he was little accustomed to speech, 
and his years at the Eastern college had 
merely taught him the use of the white 
man’s language; they had not taught him 
_ the ease and freedom in conversation of the 
white man. However, after a fashion, he 
did tell her. 

He told her of the ancient history of his 
tribe, of the legendary fact that it had occu- 
pied these lands—the lands of northern 
- Montana and of southern Manitoba, for 
- generations and centuries. 


‘he saw the” 
wondrous smile that lit her fresh, youthful 
- countenance, and his blood pounded more 


‘the Cree belief Pte thats ) Is ( 
to the tribe; a belief shared by other tribes 


and respected throughout the Northwest by on 


all Indians, no matter of what extraction. 
The lands, too, were respected by the white 


man, and ‘by the governments of the white 


man, both in Washington and in London. 


- Then came the prospector, who found 
precious minerals and valuable timber on- 


the lands of the Cree, and the white man de- 
sired these things very much for his own 
use, and would go to any length to secure 
them, even against the laws which he him- 


self had made, and which he had agreed — 


with the honorable Crees were fair to both. 
~ But the white man would not have found 


his way easily into the stronghold of the 


Crees if it were not for renegades, “ bad ” 
Crees, or part Crees, who sold their birth- 
right or their knowledge of it for the white 
man’s firewater and the white man’s other 
“‘ bad medicine.” Such a man, such a rene- 
gade, had been the Panther. 


As he said this her eyes widened. For 


the first time she saw her uncle’s com- 
plicity; for the first time she realized that 
her uncle had employed this rascally red- 
skin to betray his own people; no wonder, 
then, that he had betrayed his employer. 

She declared her condemnation of her 
uncle’s methods, not yet realizing that at 
that moment he lay some miles away, a 
captive in charge of Surefoot’s men. Sure- 
foot smiled at her vehemence. 

“But do not the Crees want the gold?” 
she incredulously inquired. 

““'The Crees believe that the gold is of 
the devil. 
man to delve into the earth and take the 


yellow metal for his own use, sinful for the © 


Indian as for the white. The Great Father 
punishes all who covet it.” 


He said this simply, without any appar- : 


ent sense of the moral adjuration that lay 
behind it, but to her he suddenly assumed 
huge proportions as an upright man. She 


had come now to a complete and final con- a 


It is sinful, we are taught, for 


fidence in his integrity. She revealed this 


as she faced him squarely and exclaimed: 
“1 think you are wonderful!” 


He neither smiled nor blanched. In fle : 7 


heart was racing that iene oc ei 


hours. aes nay the Panther 
- Perhaps the silent internal conflict gave 


more pale, and a bit more reserved, for it 
_ drew her to him, unconsciously, and she lay 
a hand on his arm. 
“TY was mistaken about Indians!” she 
‘said, just as if she had previously taken 
him completely into her confidence about 
her aversion. 
_ Nething could have more fully told him 
how completely she believed in him, how 
thoroughly she wanted to make known her 
| friendship. 


Yet. a desperate fear of her came over 


him and he drew away. ‘“‘ We must go,” he 
said bhuskily. ‘I have two horses in the 
woods. Wait here and IJ will get them.” 
“Two horses!” she exclaimed, and he 
saw then that he had made a mistake, but 
he quickly covered it by explaining: 


ae i thought you would be glad to have 


one.’ 
He urged her to get ready quickly. Ina 
moment she joined him, and together they 
walked into the sunlight which now suffused 
the clearing. 
As they stepped out a movement in the 
brush near the corner of the cabin caught 
Surefoot’s eye, and he quickly crossed the 
intervening space, arriving by the body of 
Ray before Philippa could realize what he 
was doing. He tried to hide the sight from 
her, but then as he felt of the pulse he 
- — knew this was no longer necessary. 
q a “ Here!” he called. “ He is living!” 

- Philippa knelt by the side of the man she 
-leved and by a supreme effort conquered 
her impulse to embrace him and cry. She 
cast one questioning glance toward Sure- 


“T thought he was dead!” 

_ Her look was of perfect understanding 
and afforded a slight recompense to the 
heart-hungry Indian, but the next instant 
e€ was crooning over the body of her lover. 


de, ane ‘that the Oe had touched the spine — 
: causing temporary paralysis. 
- pulse and fluttering eyelids told that life was 

time alone would tell if a com- Ae 


: : him a greater distinction, left him a trifle 


- foot, who humbly tried to explain in a single 


lifted ee inside and examined - 


her’s pe ayy 1 gone eC one ing 
Heart and — 


still strong; 
plete. recovery might occur. 


Surefoot stood aside as he watched Phill : 


pa minister to the stricken aviator. If there 
had ever been any doubt in his mind of 
her devotion or of her loyalty to the tie 
man who had been her idol since her early — 
college days it would have been removed — 
in the next few minutes, for as she dressed 
his wounds she stopped, now and then, an, 10 ie 


kiss him tenderly, on the Bette the brow Le 


the lips. 

Surefoot went inside. | “After all, he Te: 
flected, the place for an Indian is in. the 
woods. 


4 Bg , i 


THE BREAKING OF BLATK DAN, 


‘UREFOOT called Philippa to in a 
little later. Ray had previously opened _ 
his eyes, had recognized Philippa and 


then had blissfully slipped back into a curi- 


ous state of coma which alarmed the girl, 
although it was plain to see that his heart, 
was working right. 


“Miss Horton,” said the Cree chief as © 


he handed her a rifle, “do you think ae 
could use this, if necessary?” 

She was taken aback, but promptly a ase 
serted that she could. 

“ Then,” he continued, “I will feel oe 
in ies tae you for a time. I do not think — 
it will be all day, and positively I wit Te 
turn before nightfall.” 

‘“‘ Where are you going?”’ she dena. 
alarmed, not so much at the thought that 
he was leaving her alone with Ray, crippled _ 
and near to death, as by the suggestion of 
danger in his manner. 

“ Kor a doctor. Custer’s life hangs by a 
thread. Only expert attention can save 
him. I know where I can get a doctor in 
less than twenty-four hours, but much less 
than that will be enough for me to send the 
message. Meanwhile, you must coe 


guard, I am not sure that all the Raney S. < : ; 


ge 


Cie a seat 
he rejoined her, but with a sense of guilt 


Oe 


men will stay away, sapibtaly " they ee ed 
wind of the fact that only a a is here 
Re alone. 


Are you afraid?” 
- She shook her head bravely. She vealed 
: ‘that it was the one chance to save Ray’s 
‘life. 

A moment later Surefoot was gone, up 


the trail into the woods where he had 


tethered the ponies the night before. An 
hour later he was signaling with his im- 
: provised bow. Before noon one of his run- 
ners had appeared and was off with the 
call for the doctor. 
- Shortly after noon Surefoot returned to 
_ the cabin, but as he appeared in the clear- 
ing a bullet sped past his head. He dropped 
to the earth and crawled toward the win- 
dow. Looking in he saw Philippa standing 
in the doorway, the riffle at her shoulder, 
waiting for something to appear. 
He called from the window and she 
turned, tense with alarm, and dropped the 
rifle at sight of him. Then she sank wearily 
-Surefoot said not a word as 


and incompetence she clung to his arm, 
_ pleading to be assured that she had not 
hurt him. Overwhelmed with the realiza- 
tion that she had mistaken him for one of 
the Panther’s returning men, and that if her 
aim had been sure she would have killed 
_ him, she was stricken with acute remorse. 
- Her hands hovered near his face, and he 
seemed to enjoy, in his stoic way, the dem- 
- onstration of concern. 
_* Finally he laughed. “It is good you do 
‘not shoot as well as you can do—well, 
other things—eh?” 
She buried her face in her hands. He 
did not venture to touch her as a white 
man might have done. Instead he turned 
away as he said: ‘“ There, all is well now. 
I found one of my men. The doctor will 
be here before morning. Let us look after 
— Custer.” 
- Ray was breathing in the slow, steady 
manner that had characterized him since 
_ they first had found him, but blood was 
oozing fom the corners of his lips. It was 
this, Philippa brokenly said, that had so 
unnerved her that she had made the mis- 
take of firing on their best friend. 
~“ And made you miss, too,” Surefoot add- 


reassured ‘Philippa. a 

bullet hole caused him to. ‘believe : 
lung had been punctured, but that was not a 
necessarily a fatal injury. She must have — 


- courage, at least, until the arrival of the 


doctor. 

The wait seemed interminable. The day 
passed, with Surefoot always on the look- 
out, while Philippa sat by the side of the 
unconscious man, striving to soothe him and 
urging a few drops of whisky down his 
throat, from time to time. — o 
~ When night came Surefoot told her to 
bolt the door and try to gain a little sleep, © 
while he remained in the clearing, on guard. 

* But how will you sleep?” she anxiously 
inquired. 

“You sleep; I watch?” he replied with 
such finality that she felt the futility of 
protesting. 

Thus they spent the night, the girl sie 
on the buffalo robe at the foot of the divan- 
where lay the comatose aviator, while out- 
side in the still dark the lynx eyes of the 
Cree chief swept the silent horizon for signs 
of life, wondering which should come first — 
—the friendly doctor or the inimical rene- 
gades. 

It was an hour after dawn before a er 
sounded from the trail and a stout little 
man on horseback hove in sight. Sure- 
foot replied with an answering shot, and 
shortly Dr. Peters, from the nearest settle- 
ment, came ambling along on a piebald 
horse, while two of the Cree’s men trotted 
at his side. | ; 

-Ensued an anxious half hour while the 
doctor examined his new patient. His ver- 
dict was prompt. ‘ One bullet through the 
left lung; another imbedded near the third 
vertebra. The first wound will heal if we 
properly assist it. The second bullet must 
be extracted without delay. If we can 
do that there is a chance of recovery.” | 

He said this to Philippa and Surefoot 
together. Then he addressed the Indian 
alone. “I want you to assist me, chief— 
you, alone.” He turned to Philippa. oe 
will have to ask you to leave, miss.” ‘i 

She pleaded that she had been trained as 
a nurse, but the physician asked her. point- : 
edly, “ Is this man your husband?” » Pa a, 


Siu: 


plored. 


‘ youl ‘also know that I can’t have you 


near in a delicate operation like this—not 


when it means so “much to you sentimen- 


vf 


“‘rowly the borderland of the other world — 


woke a lobe long asleep in his brain. 


| . tally.” 


Philippa was obliged to wait outside with 


; the two Crees who had come as guides with 
the doctor. 
_ Surefoot appeared. 


A long hour elapsed before 


_ "Miss Horton,” said he gravely, “come 
in.” 
“Ts he—is he—is he dead?” she im- 


_ Surefoot shook his head, but did not 
speak. This practical, unconcerned atti- 


tude told the story too well. 


The doctor, seeing Philippa’s distress, 
added softly: ‘“‘ He still has a chance. An- 
other twenty-four hours will tell. I got that 


— second bullet, anyway.” 


Five days later Ray weakly smiled in the 
faces of Surefoot and of Philippa, who 
leaned over his couch. He had survived the 
crisis; the doctor had just departed with 
instructions that he should not be disturbed 
for at least two weeks, and with predictions 
that with the proper nursing, which Miss 
Horton seemed quite competent now to fur- 
nish, the aviator who had skimmed so nar- 


would be again right for his mortal sphere. 
- Ray heard the instructions. The words 
As 
soon as the doctor was gone he spoke to 
Surefoot. ‘Two weeks!” he said. ‘“ Did 


_- that sawbones say I couldn’t move for two 


weeks?” 
~ “ But that is no time at all—not to heal 
such wounds as yours. If it were not for 
this glorious climate and your splendid 
health and your youth it would be much 
longer.” 

“Two weeks! 


Two weeks!” Ray re- 


peated to himself as if gathering from the 


remote past something long forgotten. Then 
he addressed the Cree directly. 2 
eddy — he, “ how long since bs 


ene 


a wks And the ot ei was dia Weod: a 
go to Washington and return within two Soe 
weeks with a promise that Congress should _ 


not pass the bill carving up the Cree lands, : 
or—or—” cS 
He glanced at Philippa, gudldanby fe remem- oe 


eae 


bering that she had not known of the im- 
prisonment of her uncle, had not known of _ 
the condition Surefoot had made, of how _ 
he had converted her uncle into a hostage _ 
with the price of life hanging over his head _ 


if Wood did not return seilesene: within 
the stated fortnight. poe 


Surefoot answered the question divectty ae 
“Whipple is still my pris- 


without parley. Ms 
oner!”” he asserted with unemotional direct- = 
= ‘Your prisoner!” Philinpa pealeied oe 
Then Ray told her of the whole hia ae 
Surefoot had evolved whereby he hoped to | 


save the lands of his fathers from the white _ 
man’s dominion. Already she knew enough _ 
of the Indian traditions to comprehend is 
purpose, and now she understood it sym- 
pathetically, as she might never have seen _ 


it, if it had not been for that terrible night _ 
alone with the Cree chief in the cabin. of a 
the slain Panther. a 
~ Yet her uncle was this man’s prisoner, a 
with the price of life on his head. er eo 
-“Can’t you get Uncle Dan here?” she be 
pleaded. ‘I must see him.” Oo ees 
‘He will be here to-morrow night,” ¢ sald a 
the chief. ae 
And he was there the next michele | 
stalwart Black Dan, bearded, forbidding. 
He seemed slightly relieved to find Philip- ees 
pa unharmed and very little concerned 
over the plight of the aviator. 
thing that upset him was the news of the _ 
fate of Harvey Wood. He swore softly at _ 


that, but his oaths assumed a louder tone Ane 


when he was told of the end of the Pan- . 
ther. | 
“ That son-of-a-skunk had it coming to 
him, all right, but I figgered I might, have = 
to do it myself some day.” os 
“ He was in your pay,” Surefoot assert: 4 
ed dryly. Nie 
“ Well, what of it?” Black Dan ola | 


Then Philippa gave him a slight idea ie g 
the uncertainty of the last night of ‘the es 


The only 


618 


ie s life; she told him a a bate ce 
_ only a little, of the peril she had faced 
_ for so many horrible hours. 


_ His hands clenched at this. : 


“Now, Uncle Dan, listen 


-Surefoot started to go, but she detained 


| him and went on with her plea to Whipple 

- in the presence of the Indian. 

_ Dan,” she insisted, 

_ gress may pass a:law taking some of alate 
lands from the Crees?” 


** Uncle 
“ig it true that Con- 


“Tf the committee reports favorably on 


Q ae this week she goes through—at least so 
I believed a week ago. 
_ knows better’n me. He has a pipe line into 
_ Washington. Eh—Surefoot?”’ 
“The bill will be reported favorably 
_ within a week unless Whipple intervenes,” 
_ said the Indian. 
“Then I want you to promise that you 
_ will go direct to Washington yourself,” 


Philippa went on to Black Dan, “ and see 


that that bill does not go through to cheat 
these good Indians out of their fathers’ 


lands.’ 2. 


hers. 


Philippa took his 
hand and pressed it warmly with both of 
_“ My uncle will save you,” she as- 
serted confidently. 
_ Surefoot looked to Black Dan. 

‘The prospector rose to the occasion. 
“Tf you let me go, chief,” he asserted with 


bluff heartiness, ‘I give you my word the 


Crees will be treated more handsomely 


than any Indians were ever treated by 


Uncle Sam since old Columbus landed on 


- the Atlantic side.” 


“Go!” said the chief. 
Two weeks later Ray had convalesced so 


satisfactorily that he had been lifted to a 
_ seat in the clearing before the cabin. There 
he was basking in the sun, with Philippa 


seated beside him, when they detected the 


- breaking of the underbrush in the trail 


above, and in a moment Surefoot came in 


sight. 


The chief had never been demonstrative, 


go the two were not quick to notice any 


i‘ “T should 
_ have done it myself,” he commented. 
She took both his huge prospector’s 
hands in hers. 
co to me,” she continued. 


But Surefoot here. 


is handsome?” 


Be as to "Ray’ Ss eae ee he 
drew a paper from his shirt and handed it 
over silently to Philippa. : 

‘“‘ Read out loud,” he said. 

It was a “ confidential report from ae 
headquarters of the Cree commission in 
Washington, addressed to their leader in 
the home land,” and it ran: 


The Cree land bill, engineered by Daniel 
Whipple, yesterday passed the second reading 
of the joint congressional committee, and will 
undoubtedly be favorably acted on by Con- 
gress within a few days. An amendment, 
suggested by Whipple, provided that only a 
short strip of the ancient lands, already recog- 
nized by the government of the United States 
as belonging solely to the Cree nation, shall 
be thrown open to public entry, but on the 
express stipulation that whoever files upon 
this land shall be compelled to pay as royalty 
fifty per cent of the gross proceeds from any 
mineral or oil discovery or from any timber 
removal. The act further says, “these roy- 
alties shall be assembled into a fund, to be 
administered by an official of the United 
States government, who shall distribute the 
proceeds equally among the registered and 
recognized members of the Cree tribe or na- 


= tion, of which the present chief is one Theo- 
Whipple looked shrewdly toward Sure- & 
foot to see what response was there. Sure- . 
foot made not a move. 


dore Jones, known to his people as Surefoot. 


Philippa was delighted with the appar- 
ent ,generosity of the implied terms. Ray, 
also, seemed to think them splendid. Sure- 
foot regarded his friends with his accus- 
tomed Indian calm. 

“Uncle Dan kept his word,” Philippa 
asserted. ‘‘ He said Uncle Sam would be. 
generous.” _ 

‘‘ Handsome!”’ Ray corrected her. 

“ Right,” admitted Philippa. ‘He did 
say ‘handsome,’ and don’t you think this 
Surefoot made no reply. 
She turned to Custer. ‘“ Don’t you think 
so, Ray?” : 

“Tt means that the white man does all - 
the work of prospecting and development, 
takes all the risks, and then gives the In- 
dians half of all he gets. Id say that was 
handsome,” the aviator replied. 


Surefoot turned silently away. This was 


the tragedy of the red man, to be endured 


again, as ever before, alone. For over four 
hundred years this had been going on, the 


és ann ee: 


br edna again, as now, ane terms 
ie which, according to their standards, were 
fair and honorable. 

_ But always and forever the Indian re- 
treated. Always and forever the Indian 
gave up the precious heritage that had 


Philippa stood at his side. “ Dear, dear 
_ Surefoot,” she said, “what more could 
Uncle Dan have done?” she pleaded. 
_ “ He could have attacked us in force and 
have given us a chance to die—in battle— 
__ like Crees—honorably!” slowly asserted the 
. hereditary chief. 
He was so quiet, so matter-of-fact, so 
much one of them there, entwined in their 
memories with the never-to-be-forgotten 
spirit of the alma mater, that she had no 
- comprehension of the gulf that separated 
and that would forever separate them. 
“You ferocious, adorable redskin!” she 
exclaimed, as she seized him in her arms, 
-. and gave him a vigorous hug, while she 
winked at the smiling Custer, who looked 
up happily at them from his chair. “ You 
don’t mean a word of what you say!” 
_ His face grew suddenly tense with the 
contact of her body, offered, he knew too 
well, as might be offered in affectionate 
embrace that of a sister. 
Without a word, without a gesture he 
walked away. At the edge of the clearing 
he turned, lifted his hand high, and gravely 
inclined his head. It was the Cree gesture 
of farewell. 
_ * Then the woods swallowed him. Ray 
and Philippa looked at each other blankly. 


EPILOGUE 


Tern years later. An afternoon in early 
June. Scene, the dooryard of a mansion 
erected on a commanding height at the 
edge of the Cree country. A magnificent 
place —a show place, the reporters from 
2 distant cities called it when they came that 
ay, aS oe often ts for the district had 


- come down to him from centuries agone! . 


_ mining was not without its value. 


sion. 


the barn, and called to the chauffeur: 


“Tell Mrs. Custer I am ready—and to 
He stood ae the side of a 


bring Teddy.” 
the car, waiting. 


In a moment Philippa sient a bit: : : 
more plump, a bit less nervous, but still — 
the same old Philippa. Beside her walked a 


a sturdy youngster, quite nine years old. 


As the three were about to get into the me 
machine a man hastened from the barn, _ 


calling, “Mr. Custer! Mr. Custer!” | 


They waited. The man came excitedly _ 
with the message that a strange Indian had 
“right out of the 
woods,” and had asked to see yaa me 


suddenly appeared, 
Teddy. 


- Philippa looked at Ray and Ray at Phil ce 


ippa. The same thought flashed into each ~ 
mind," T wonder if—” said ves nee 
slowly. ) 


turned to follow the man. 


godfather might come at any moment. 


Then, as she waited, she contemplated _ 
the vista that lay below. Oil derricks ap- 
peared on every side, but there was a deep 
glow of satisfaction in realizing that each _ 
of those derricks represented an income of _ 
about a thousand dollars a week—and _ 
there were more than fifty of them. Of | 
course half went to the Crees, but the half _ 
that was left had made the Custers enor- ae 


mously wealthy. 


Black Dan Whipple had sence oil in a 


that vicinity ten years back. The spout- 


ing of the oil had put in the shade any of © : 


the prospects of gold, although the gold © 


avA aeoiae: ‘sleet 4 in ‘ae ise yard : A : 
- a liveried chauffeur sat at the wheel. 
for the proximity of the mountains. and the — 
' towering grandeur of the peaks and their _ 
wooded slopes the limousine might have — 
been waiting outside a Fifth Avenue man- — 


‘Except _ 


Presently a young man, stilt in his Baris - | 
thirties, smartly tailored, strode in from 


a 


“T believe it is!” ey dhawied as he’ Q 
Wait for me. | 
Vl fetch him.” cou 

While Philippa waited she took her es 
young Theodore in hand, straightened his _ 
tie, slicked down his hair, righted the front _ 
of his coat, wiped the dust from his shoes, _ 
and told him he must be very good, for his _ 


adele ee 


ment, the Indians, too. 
order had been Ged, Now the whites 


clothes to measure. 


“ it was often said that after the ol gave ani 
there was enough gold in the hills to keep 


a generation or two busy getting it out. 

_ But the oil had made everybody around 
there rich, vastly rich. Not only the 
whites, but, thanks to a paternal govern- 
In fact, the old 


_ did the work, and the Indians rested. 
Every Cree within a hundred miles was 
a a potential millionaire. 
about in their limousines and with white 
_ chauffeurs. Young bucks sent for Omaha 
tailors te come to them and cut their 
: The maidens wore dia- 
- monds and pearls. Velvets and silks and 
fine linens pompously enveloped the old 
_ cabins which were mostly replaced by mod- 
erm monstrosities costing much money but 
making no great demand on taste. 

_ Vet, not once in that ten years had they 
ever managed to see Surefoot again, though 
they had often tried. When the boy was 


- born he was named Theodore, after his 


mother’s savior and his father’ s devoted 
friend. 

, ‘But, in the flesh, they had not been able 
te put hands on that savior and friend. 
_ He was as elusive as the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow, and in their case much 


more so, for they had found their pot of 


gold a very huge one, but not their friend 
to whom they owed it all. 
Then, one day, soon after the birth and 
christening: of little Theodore, a govern- 
ment agent had arrived with an official pa- 
_ per announcing that the Cree chief, Theo- 
- dore Jones, had made over formally to his 


- namesake his share of the Cree royalties. 


For years the Custers had refused to ac- 
cept this portion for their son. They did 
mot need it. He did not need it. There 
was enough for him without it. The money 
_ Jay idle in the State bank, waiting the ap- 
pearance of Surefoot. 
| “Yes, it was Surefoot at last. Ray proud- 
ly appeared with him, arm in arm. Ray’s 
figure had filled in rotundly. Philippa had 
grown plump. But Surefoot had not 
changed. If anything, he was more slen- 
der, his eye keener than when he had left 
them that day in the clearing before the 
cabin of the predatory Panther. 


Old squaws rode 


iy oon 
ey greeted him, hile th 
ie les stared, and aii 


tion. Every one in that part of the coun- 
try knew of the Cree chief, never seen by 


whites, but still the acclaseed and heredi- — 


tary chief of his people. 

Briefly—too briefly—as if it were a mat- 
ter of the least moment, he accounted for 
himself in the-past ten years. He had moved 
back with his people; back to the reserved 
lands; ‘he was the same as ever. They had 
searched for him, had they? Yes, he had 
heard of that, but his duties kept him oc- 


cupied. And had not the white man guar- 


anteed him freedom from molestation? 
“But, good Heavens!. Man alive!” 

Ray pine ed, to the accompaniment of a 

football hug. ‘‘ Why cut us out?” 
Surefoot glanced at the house and at the 


limousine, “‘ You are happy,” he said, not © 


as a query, but as a statement of, fact. 
“Perfectly happy, but we want you to 
share it.” 
A cloud appeared on the face of the Cree. 
*‘ Share this?” He gestured sternly toward 
the machine and the mansion. Then he 
shook his head. 


Meanwhile his eyes devoured the boy, 
and little Teddy, overcoming his aversion 


to the strange man, came close to him and 
felt the rough cloth in his coat. 


‘And that money you gave to our boy 


-——our Teddy—he can’t take that,” Ray 
protested. 

‘Why not?” gravely. 

‘“‘ He don’t need it.” 

“Then let him dispense it as he will.” 


The chief spoke with a finality it is im- 


possible. to describe. There was a majesty, 
an air of authority about him which these 
two newly rich persons vaguely resented, 
but could not oppose. Why should he not 
be affected by the Aladdin-like tale of their 
wealth? ‘They tried to point it out to him, 
He listened politely, but with the very least 
of interest. 

And, after half an hour thus, he turned 
to go. They urged him to ride with them 
in the fifteen-thousand-dollar machine; 


they begged him to stay and dine with 


them and taste the Serr: of cao ee 


ag 
ue: 
“> 


barn hung around in sheepish curiosity and 
with eyes popping with delighted admira- — 


: and! was. ee ‘of ik like an ‘aleniene oft na- : 
suest : ture. Somehow he had measured up to | 
sald | ne, as he left then, with his their highest standards, and, in some way 

oa cure = farewell. ax am still a they could not understand, was far chee : 

_ them. rue 
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pes me to olen my Bainle toe? : But it all annoyed Philippa. “She. at 
“Desert? What do you mean?” Ray stamped her foot as she entered the ton- 
demanded. Somehow there was a vague neau, and bade the chauffeur drive to “ 
impeachment in the attitude of the good town. He 
old Surefoot, that stalwart Indian he had ‘After all, he is just an indian’? ne ie 
so often called “ Teddy ” as he related the protested to Ray, as if there was a vague y 


Reet 


story to his friends. discredit in his racial classification. _ fue ee 
“Nothing that you would understand,” “But a good Indian!” Ray replied. — 
said Surefoot. “ Good-by! Good-by, Mrs. Teddy chirped up from the seat beside : 
- €uster. Good-by, Teddy. I will return the chauffeur, “Papa! Papa!” es 
the second summer after this.” “Yes, my boy!” 2 
_/ And he was gone—like that—as easily § “ When I get bigger I want to go off and P : 
as a patch of sunlight obscured by a va- live with Surefoot. Can I?” 2 
grant cloud. Mother and father looked dheenishhy at: ue 
They felt the utter futility of trying to each other: Finally Ray answered yard o 
stop him. He had come into their lives ‘ We'll have to see about that.” ai 
(The end.) A ig 5 
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1S? LILY CALHOUN , fat, black and flashy. His feet were incased in violent, 
comely, was leaning on the gate in yellow shoes, with purple socks showing 
front of her comfortable cottage. She above. A cigarette hung pendulous from — 
had just pinned a bunch of pink verbena his lower lip as he dreamily extracted 
on the coat lapel of Deacon Mose Johnson barber-shop minors and chords from the 
when the Rev. Zachariah Topp hove in guitar. ee 
view. | ‘‘ Who dat loafer?”? demanded Mose. : 
Mose was disturbed, for there was a “He ain’t no loafer. It’s Twickenham — 
fancy-looking young man sitting on Lily’s Watts. He lives in Nyaw ’Leens, an’ he’s 
nt porch. A cap was adjusted at a achuffer.” | ; a the 
is] angle 0 over his left ear. His suit was “ Says which?” 


Es 


: tems niggers.” 
_ Aw he plays de sweetes’ music on dat 
: ‘dere git-tar. 


oe a huge to eieieeng P 


“He come up to see his maw, and she 


t him over to see mé. He sho'ly is one 


c 2 ine dresser, ain’t he?” 


~“ Auh! t net take no stock in fancy 


I do shorely crave music!” 


_ Sis’ Lily clasped her hands and rolled 


a ‘oe eyes soulfully, while Mose glowered. 


The neat cottage and lot left to Lily. by 


; Judge Calhoun in his will, in recognition of 
_ her services as cook for twenty-five years, 
was worth three thousand five hundred 


_ cied living there. 


dollars at least, and Mose greatly fan- 
Moreover, Sis’ Lily had 
saved her wages and had them at interest 


in bank for these many years; also, she had 
collected six hundred dollars from ‘the Sons. 


and Daughters of Sheba in America, on ac- 


< count of the decease of her husband, Josh; 
and altogether she was very well fixed in- 
deed. 


She made current expenses as a 
fancy ‘cook for weddings and parties in 


Natchez, and never touched her principal 


or interest. Decidedly, she was most eli- 


| Las 


‘Mose glared banefully | at the Rev. Zach 


- Topp, who, attired in his best clothes, was 


A: tacking about in the — waiting for Mose 


to move on. 


“ Well, I edt to be goin’. You don’t like 


‘ dat old peckedowt: Zach Topp as much as 


you does me, doos you?” inquired Mose 
tenderly. | 


Sis’ Lily threw back her head and 


; laughed in a tantalizing way, showing a 
‘mouthful of perfect teeth. ; 
_ “Dat’s for me to know an’ fer you to 


find out!” 
Mose scowled at the approaching figure. 


- “Dat ole nigger ain’t able to s’pote you 
jike you oughter—like I kin. 


De Big 


_ Bethel congergashun is powerful stingy.” 


“But de rev’ren’ is a good truck grower 


an? makes a livin’ innerpennence of Big 
Bethel.” 


“Yeah, but if he was a reel good pasture 


‘de flock would s’pote him better—” 


““An’ he suttingly do expoun’ de mos’ 
beautifullest langwidge.” Her eyes grew 
reamy and she smiled a welcome at the 


p “ Well, why ain’t he chuffin, den?” 


Gicte ioe AS 7 Le 

“ Mawnin’, rev vren’!”” pea Lay an 
dulcet tones. “ We was just excussin’ of | 
you, an’ I says you sho’ is one powerful: — 
*zorter. Didn’t I, Brer Mose?”’ 

Mose grunted ‘narticulately, aghast at 
thus being used te adorn a tale to his deadly 
rival. 

‘““See you all later!” he flung over his 
shoulder, hastening down the road, vale 
disturbed. 

“I got a idee, Sis’ Lily, dat man ‘been a 
low-ratin’ of me! De Good Beok say 
* de wicked flee,’. — Mose was in a Paes: 
ful hurry.” 

Again Sis’ Lily eeghed: with the light of 
admiration on her face. 

‘““Can’t fool you, kin dey, rev’ren’? He 
Was sayin’ your income as pasture of Big 
Bethel was skasely nothin’, an’ not enough 
to live on.” 

‘Dat slimy rascal oughter know; he 
passes de plate, an’ when de _ perceeds 
reaches me dey . ’vaporated down to but- 
tons an’ pennies.” 

“Come on in, rev’ren’, an’ try a piece of 
cake I jes’ baked, an’ some. Of my elder- 
berry wine, an’ meet Misto’ Twickenham. 
Watts.” 

“« Sis’ Lily, dem is de fondes’ Ungs. shee 
I is of. JI are proud to accep’ yo’ inwite.” 

The discussion of Mose continued, but 
Twickenham took no part, except interrupt- 
ing to compliment the cake, the wine, the ~ 
sweet peach pickle and cold fried chicken 
and beaten biscuits Lily produced under 
stimulus of great appreciation. ‘Twicken- 
ham played on his guitar, and was hailed as 
a marvel by his listeners. 

Twickenham was around the next day, 
and the next. Envy and a peeved feeling 
of being neglected for a young and more 
fashionable person from the metropolis pos- _ 
sessed Mose. 

Similar sentiments burned in the bosom 
of Rev. Zach Topp. Both resented the 
attentions and delicacies showered os 
Twickenham by Lily. 

- Their mouths watered as they thought of 
the cake, the chicken, the peach pickles, the. _ 
wine, the flaky biscuit, the buttermilk and _ 
the like being wasted upon a total stranger 


sok 


fair,” he reniched viciously to Sis’ Lily. 
ae “ Ts you payin’ for it, you nosey ole tom- 
oe cat?” she flared. “ What business is it of 
--yourn? § It’s no money out of yo’ pocket, 
you ole busybody! Dis yer boy is de only 
gon of my bes’ frien’ when we was young 
gals. We got married de same night, an’ 
we ’sreed to name one of our chillen atter 
each other. I ain’t never had no chillen, 
but Janie had dis boy, and he is name atter 
me. My maw used to belong to Cunnel 
Bolivar Twickenham, and Twickenham’ S 
my fambly name. An’ ef I can’t be perlite 
to mer namesake an’ de son of mer bes’ 
fmen’ , who I gwine be perlite to?” 
| - Fust to punish Mose she was conspicu- 
na italy’ entranced by Zach the next time the 
men were in proximity, and the flood of 
rage and resentment in the heart of Mose 
__-was increased greatly. 
‘Next day Mose came around to the 
house. He talked fast and long of his finan- 
cial condition and prospects and urged him- 
self as the proper helpmeet for a widow of 
her substance and standing. He ceased 
only when Twickenham Watts arrived with 
a phonograph and a bundle of records under 
this arm. 
“‘ Here’s the change, Mis’ Lily. Twenty- 
five dollars for the box an’ six fifty for the 
records. You gimme thutty-five dollars.” 
o Mose gasped at such extravagance and 
started to protest. 
“Set down, Mose, an’ lissen. We got 
some reel rag music, de ‘ Memfis Blues,’ an’ 
_ €Casey Jones,’ an’—oh, a lot of ’em. I’s 
~ crazy about music, an’ wiv all de money I 
got I been doin’ widout until Twick sugges’ 
I buy me a fonygraft!”’ 
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— He wanted to await further developments. 

: Twickenham set the machine on the cen- 

ter table, dusted off “ Casey Jones,” and 

started the record unwinding that lilting 

~ strain. 

_ “Man, I sho’ could dance to date chune 

if I jes’ “knowed how.” Sis’ Lily was pat- 

ting time with one foot and nodding her 
: shee the  Scaetta music. 


reser a ae Why, 1 ‘Mis’ iy anybody: aihat's Py 
oe a thusic in dey soul is got it in dey feets like- 
us ’ be fattenin’ dat by Nyaw 


es 
- Lily beamed on Mose, and he sat down. 


wise. I kin teach you the slow drag what — 
goes wiv ‘ Casey’ 
teered Twickenham. | 

Sis’ Lily rose, determination Laie 
upon her countenance. 


ter table into a corner. 


“Crank dat contraption, boy, an’ aie 
PHE balanced Se | 


here an’ learn me!” 
ready to do or die. 


in ten minuets, e volun . 


= 


She shoved chairs © ny 
back against the wall and aresece | the cen- ae 


In exactly seven minutes she ae ie. 


secret of the slow, dragging shuffle which — 
went with the syncopated strains of ' : Casey 


Jones.” 


“You got it—you done got it!” excited : 
ly encouraged the perspiring Twickenham. — 


His arm could not begin to reach around — 


her, and his fingers were aching from claw- : 
ing at her ample back for a hold, for eae 


to that time main strength was needed. 


-“T sho’ is got it—whoopee, niggers— : 


watch me, watch me!” 


Sis’ Lily went into that slow ae with : 


her whole heart and soul. 


over. 


She swayed, — 
she dipped, she glided, and she song all ay 


Three times did Twiiaibemn ee the % 


machine and set the needle anew on the — 


record. Just as he dug the nails of his | 
right hand into her back for the home- | 
stretch finish the door opened and Rev. © 
Zach Topp entered. His a boy been : 


drowned by the music. 


He glared at Mose, who dive at him, 


dnd both cast furious glances at the ani- - 
mated couple making the floor shake and 


the pictures flap on the walls from the two 


hundred younds of highly animated Lily — 
and the one hundred and thirty-five oF de = 


partner. 
lous!” 


one feebly crying aloud i in the wilderness. 


“ Sis’ Calhoun, dis is plumb scanna- e 


Zach’s shocked, protesting voice was as 


' Lily’s eyes were rolling and her head was” 
thrown back. As she put her whole heart 


into the dancing she chanted: _ 


* Hush, lil baby, quit yo’ cryin’ —_ ; 
You’s got a daddy on de ’Frisco Line— 
Casey Jones, he runs de eenjine— . 

Casey Jones.” 


: "She added a few didoes ae pigeon a ee ones 
ve to express her condition of complete Deatifi- 
a cation. 


dis all dese years! © 
 Je’s try hit once more. 
Jet of dancin’ to catch up wid what I ain’t 
done!” 


- Zach stood appalled. There was no use 


saying anything until that machine ran 
down. 
scrapings Lily stopped and mopped her ra- 
_ diant face. 


When it trailed off into raucous 


“An? jes’ to think, I been a missin’ all 
Crank ’er up, Twick— 
I sho’ is got to doa 


“‘ Lemme get my breff first!” gasped 


f wickenham., 


_ Sis’ Calhoun, as yo’ pasture, I per- 


- tests—” | 
_ “ An? as a dekin in yo’ church, I objects 
to dis yere owdacious display fication! 


ay 


Mose and Zach had made common cause 


" for once. 


_ “Why, rev’ren’, you is behind the times! 


_ Down in Nyaw ’Leens the church where I 
 *filiates has a clubhouse and we dances, an’ 
- our preacher dances, too. 


He says ae a 


 innercent and healthyful amusement,” e€x- 


cision. 


plained Twickenham with an air of alten 
“TJ don’t care what dey does in dat dere 
Sodom an’ Gomorry of a town—l is talkin’ 


of de rules of de Big Bethel Innerpenent 
d ‘Church, ”” asserted Zach. 


“Now, lemme tell you somethin’—dis 
here is my house, an’ if I wants to dance in 


hit whose business is hit to stop me?” Lily, 
planted with arms akimbo and rising wrath, 


demanded answer. 
_“ But, Sis’ Calhoun, dancin’ is de inwen- 


| tion of de devil,” asserted Zach. 


“How come, den, dat King David 
danced?” Lily fired back with great pre- 
It was a bull’s-eye. ‘‘ An’ don’t 
de Good Book tell in lots of places whar 


dem ole prophets an’ saints an’ sich danced 


in de temples an’ before de ark an’ de 


- altars an’ so on?” 


“Well, King David never danced na 
slow drag!” blazed Zach, his wits scattered. 
_“ He never heard ‘ Casey Jones,’ or he 
would of. Can’t nobody hear dat chune 
an’ not want to slow drag!” contributed 


‘Twickenham, laughing: 


“You keep your mouf out of dis, you 


_ Smart Aleck town nigger!” growled Mose. 


a bee pig, Oe tar 


Twickenham, deftly extracting a razor from 
his shoe. - ee 


Mose subsided. 
Dancin’ is sinful!” asserted Zach. 


“ Sinfulness is ’cordin’ to de way you i 
“‘ Crank her 
up, Twick, we’s losin’ vallyble time arguin’ 


does a thing!” retorted Lily. 


wiv dese ole busybodies whose room would 
be a heap more ’preciated dan dey com- 
pany.” 


filled the house the two rivals in joint de- 


feat made a retrograde movement out the 
front door, and Lily did not even hotice, 


when they departed. 


Outside the gate they went into executive | 


session. 
““ Mose, we gotter do somethin’ to git dat 


fancy nigger away from Black Bayou set- 


tlemint,”’ suggested Zach. 

“We sure has! He’s corruptin’ Sis’ Lily 
wiv his newfangled notions. She ain’t like 
herself!” -) 

“Hit’s plumb owdacious an’ scanna- 
lous!” 

‘“‘ What we gwine do?” queried Mose. 

“Le’s go swear out a warrant for him 
for vacancy—he don’t do no werk. He’s a 
lazy loafer!” 

“ Dat’s a true fack, rev’ren’. 
you. 22 

“When dey puts dat ae young buck 
on de chain gang wuckin’ de roads, he 
won’t be able to do no slow draggin’ den!” 
chortled Zach, living over their triumph in 
anticipation. 

The affidavit was duly made before 
Squire Dugger. A constable with a war- 
rant interrupted the dancing lessons by 
haling Twickenham before the magistrate— 
and Lily Calhoun promptly signed his bond 
for appearance for trial Monday at ten 


Vll go wid 


o’clock. The arrest was late Saturday af- 


ternoon. 
Sunday morning at nine fifteen Twicken~ 


ham Watts suddenly stepped before Deacon © 
Mose as he majestically perambulated — 
down Bullfrog Alley on his way to Big ~ 
At nine nineteen Mose had been — 


Bethel. 
thrashed within an inch of his life, an 
was running as hard as he could pelt. 


As the strains of ‘“‘ The Memphis Blues ” — 


ae eal, 


ecole were » thus canely oe 
_ Monday morning the majority of the col- 
cored population of the settlement milled 
around the abandoned store where Squire 


‘ —- Dugger was accustomed to hold the ses- 


sions of his court. Seldom had there been 
_ such a sensation and such suppressed ex- 

_ citement. 

At ten o’clock precisely there rolled up 

to the front a brand new six-cylinder seven- 

passenger car. Attired in a- natty olive- 
_ green serge uniform and chauffeur’s cap, 

_ gauntlets and leggings, Twickenham Watts 

>was at the wheel. 

On the back seat, and garbed for the oc- 
casion in raiment which would have made 
Solomon in all his glory fade into the back- 
ground, was Sis’ Lily Calhoun. 

_ Twickenham nimbly descended, flung the 
door open with a flourish, assisted her from 
the car, and touched his cap visor in a 
snappy salute. The assemblage gasped at 
_ these metropolitan activities. | 

_ Squire Dugger was long on horse sense 
and short on form and ceremony in his 
court. He lit his old corncob pipe, called 
the case of Twickenham Watts, and read 
the charge to the defendant. 

-“ Boy, these two old niggers charge you 
with being a vagrant, in that you have no 
visible means of support or settled occupa- 
tion and are an idle and pernicious individ- 
ual, contrary to the peace and dignity of 

_ the State of Mississippi and the county of 
Adams. What you got to say about it?” 

“« Judge, it ain’t so. I don’t live here— 
my home’s in Nyaw ’Leens, where I been 
workin’ steady as chuffer for Colonel La- 

© faye until I come up here two weeks ago 

to see my mother,” responded Twickenham 

- deferentially. ‘I don’t drink nor gamble, 

judge, and I have saved up a hundred and 
sixty dollars of my wages and got most of 
it yet, so I ain’t beggin’ nobody for any- 
thing.” 

“ Well, now, you tell a straight story, and 
ait. don’t sound like vagrancy to me. You 
going lata to ) work?” 


- Judge, 
ae ward. I'm goin’ to drive Mis’ Lily throug gh ~ 


tained. Case dismissed, and Zach and Mos 


leave. mie two. “minuets | er 


the country in her cyar—she’ 5. ani, to e 
Nyaw ’Leens.” o 
“ Looks to me like this charge isn’t sus- Pe 


fined five dollars and costs each for bring- : 
ing a frivolous charge in my court.” 

“Thank you, judge!” said Twickenham, : 
and bowed with pleased deference. == 

“Look here, Lily, have you gone and © 
bought that car?” demanded Judge HG _ 
ger. : y 

“ Vas, suh, jedge.” Oe: 

“ What you want with an pe. ee 

“ Gwine let Twickeahatn run it as a taxi 5 
in de city.” ae 

“ Say, have you gone plumb crazy?” : - 

“No, suh—he say he can make as bet 
as twenty dollars a day wid a fine new car 
like dis. He knows all de quality folks 
down dere, an’ dey’ll ride wid him. 

“ You know anything about this boy?” 

‘« Jedge, I’s knowed him since he was a os 
hour old!” she laughed. : 

“Maybe so—but do you know you'll at 
what the car earns?” 

“T’ll be dere to keep a eye on dat, too. 
An’, jedge, you might’s well tend to dis, e 
too! ? 

She rose and handed him a faded docu- 
ment. 

Judge Dugger looked at it and dropped 
his pipe in great astonishment. es 

“There’s no fool like an old fool! ae 
believe you have lost your mind, Lily! Tye 
known you for thutty years or thereabouts: oe 
I knew your husband, Josh, and you-all 
have always been regarded as. among the” 
very best colored folks in this county—” _ 

“ Yasser, an’ thanky, jedge, but I ae 
what I’s doin’. I spent fifteen hunnerd — 


a : 


dollars cash for dat cyar, an’ I got more 


as dat left. Ef she blows up I ain’t busted | 
—an’ I has my home, rented out, too.” os 
“ But, Lily, you are fifty, and this. boy 
isn’t but twenty-six, according to this—” 
“~ Nemmine dat, too, jedge. All my life 
I has been nothin’ but a beast of burden. rT. 
never is had no fun. I never had none as 
a girl. I used to dream "bout havin’ fun i 
an’ good times like girls ought to have, an’ 
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wished for ’em, but never had ’em. N 
in’ but work. Den my folks talked me into 


- “T believe in that, too. 


a fine dancer.” 
un Judge Dugger’s voice. 


_ marryin’ Josh when I was mighty young, 
an’ dat sure did settle things. | Jesh was a 
~ powerful sollum an’ sot man, an’ didn’t be- 
_Tieve i in nothin’ but work an’ religion—” 

“Yes, old Josh was mighty steady,” 
_ agreed the judge. 

‘So, Twickenham comes along an’ teach- 
es me to dance. He belong to a church 
dat has a dance hall an’ what don’t believe 


: Ae lookin’ solemncholly in order to be a 
good church member. Dey believes in hap- 


piness and what pleasure one can git outen 
life widout hurtin’ nobody ner doin’ no 
wrong.” ) : 
I. go Aching 
on Sunday if IT want to. And I used to be 
There was a note of regret 


-“ An’ dere’s de movies, an’ de parks, an’ 
a whole lot of things I been missin’. I’m 
goin’ to enjoy ’em an’ ride in mer own cyar. 
Dis boy is a lot younger than I is, but years 
‘ain’t nothin’ if you got springtime. in yo’ 
heart!” 

“Lily, you sure said a mouthful!” Judge 
Dugg er banged his table with his fist. The 


judge was sixty-two, and was courting a 
widow in the early forties. 


_ “ And, Twick, he didn’t know nothin’ ner 


He just come over an’ tried to be 


git-tar, an’ bragged on my cookin’, an’ 


_ fever reckermended hisself highly all de 


time, like dem two old ey hipperpotter- 
-musses whut’s been naggin’ de life out of 
me, tryin’ to marry whut money 1 has. 


3 “Dey spent de time tellin’ me how much dey 


got an’ how much dey make, an’ not a word 
about love! 
“TI don’t keer whut dey got or ain’t got. 


U 


TU don Bes 


[N a glory of crimson and gold the sun 

Smiled down on the bare, brown earth, 
And the earth smiled back in the crimson and gold 
Of tulips come to birth. 


poses myeet to ae dat cyar an’ fet hi | 
run it, an’ we be pardners. 


Den later on | : 


he shows he likes me lots an’ pupposes ae 


get married, for he roety loves | an’ ’preci- 
ates me. z 


“ Jedge, I dunno if it lasts or noe Ef 


it don’t last but six months I done got dat 


-much more outen life dan I would ’a’ had — 


if I hadn’t.” 
“< Springtime in the heart, gels 


only thing worth while, after all.” Judge 


Dugger dreamily voiced his musings on the > 
buxom widow. : 


“So, I’s gwine marry him—” 

“You better be careful, Lily!” 

“ Jedge, bein’ keerful is the principalest 
thing which I is. He got to learn me to 


ban’* an’ chuffer too.” 
‘“‘ That’s sensible.” 
“Vas, suh; husban’s is easy to pick up 


-’most ani whor, but I heard de white folks 


‘care nothin’ about me havin’ property an’ - 
money. 
“nice an’ sociable, an’ played for me on his 


say a good chuffer is skase as a hones’ man, 


which de Good Book say, next to a bird in - 
is de noblest work of de Lawd. 


de hand, 
So I learns to chuff hit merself.” 
“You reckon you can handle it, Lily? 
Them contraptions is powerful contrary.” 
‘““ Jedge, I done handled one contrary 
nigger man more as twenty-five yeahs—an’ 


“I knows I can handle dat masheen.”’ 


‘sequeys over wif. 


“Oh, well, then—all right. Stand up.” 
“Come on, Twick—le’s get dese yere ob- 


way to Nyaw ’Leens an’ percolate around 


“on dat big dance floor you been tellin’ me 


U 


about. Stand up here, honey, an’ take de 
bridle an’ bit!” 


iv) 


it’s fhe: 


IT yearns to be on mer — 


Elia Oldham Burroughs. are : 


drive dat cyar fust thing, so if he flickers 
on me as a husban’ [ ain’t gwine lose hus-_ 


fortitude. 


Marc Ediund A ones 


PERCIA DARROW was well aware 
that she looked like a million dol- 
lars as she hurried into the lobby 
“of the apartment building which was her 
home in New York. Yet the thought 


brought her no pleasure, but rather bitter 


reflection, for the cancer of loneliness ate 


at her heart. 


It was not the bare fact of loneliness, 
for she knew there must be thousands, per- 
haps tens of thousands of lonely girls 
throughout the great city. Loneliness of 
itself she felt she could have borne with 
More than anything else her 
unhappiness had its birth in the odd trick 


played upon her by the turn of fate. For 


Marcia Darrow, except in this lack of com- 
- panionship, had come to New York with 
everything a girl might wish—money, avail- 


able in: amounts far beyond her most ex-. 


travagant needs; an introduction, through 
_a@ branch of a family socially prominent for 
generations. 


Now, as she entered the lobby, she was 
very conscious of her furs, of her hat—not 


a thing she had on but was the best product 
of the best shops on Fifth Avenue. Never- 


theless the pert blonde at the switchboard 
_ failed to- give her a second glance, while 
poconcon aad er | oe 


the taxi driver trailing behind her followed 
as impersonally as the shadow of a ‘stone 
post moving with the sun. | Pes 
Mercia thought—it was a thought. that 
came with a hot flush—that at the least she 
might have been permitted by the gods of 


chance to select for her shopping excursion | 


a taxi with a driver willing to give her the 
satisfaction of a few glances oF admiration | 
and perhaps a wistful smile and a longing, 
“Thank you, lady!” But there was a rea-_ 
son for this man’s indifference. Just at the 
corner, where the car had swung down from 
Broadway, there had been a girl standing 


‘on the walk. The girl had called. The 


driver had waved. Both had smiled, and 
the girl was pretty, and he rather good 
footing, 

Was this all a gigantic part of the trick” 
of circumstance upon her? It could hardly 
be that every one in New York except her- 
self was coupled off in happy twos. Yet 
the elevator boy, on the way up to the 
sixth floor, hardly looked at her. And she 


-knew why, for as soon as he returned to 


the lobby he would dart back to his seat 
by the switchboard, there to feast his eyes - 
on the little blonde. Even on the few oc- 
casions when there were other tenants in 


i ‘pe dlevatok, these were aed up iy and d 


their own affairs. 
She was becoming desperate. | 
Mercia led the way to apartment 6-B, 
- @pened the door with her latchkey, then 
stood aside to let the taxi driver precede 
her. 

“Put them in the first room to the 
eight,” she said. 
In a moment she was alone. She went 
‘on into the wide front room, which over- 
_ flooked Riverside Drive through three am- 
_ ple windows, and there stood before the 
big console mirror in the sunlight. 
A pretty picture confronted her. 
a slender, graceful girl poised poutingly 
erect in the glass. Her coloring was bru- 
‘nette, brown of the shade just short of the 
depth of black. Her hair, for all the at- 

_tentions of the expert dressers, revealed an 

inherent democracy. And then she allowed 

her big fur coat to slip back, to drop ‘care- 
lessly to a little stand beside the mirror. 
_. But it was not her new spring frock, nor 
the girlish contour of throat, nor the youth- 
_ ful roundness of elbows as she put slender 
- hands to her cheeks that were worthy to 
arrest attention. Rather it was the wide 
_ wondering eyes, eager for all that there was 
to be seen in life, and the red fullness of 

‘lips drawn together wistfully now for a 
taste of romance and adventure. 
Mercia was twenty. And because seri- 
- joushess at twenty measures its duration in 
‘terms of minutes and seconds only, she 
laughed at ‘herself suddenly. Then, with 
the eagerness of anticipation, she hurried 
back into her own room, full of the scheme 
‘she had conceived, determined she would 
be lonely no longer. 

Yet at the door to the chamber which 
was hers she hesitated again. This room 
brought depression always. Of course it 
was unavoidable circumstances, but some- 
how she had felt herself limited to this one 

set of four walls for all that she had had 
- the run of the apartment. The room was 
magnificently furnished, as were the other 
seven; and it was outside with southern 
exposure, so that she ‘had the sun all day 
through two windows— but the fact re- 


mained that during the illness of her host ~ 


' She had felt ill at ease except in this room, 


No one spoke to her, < 


It was 


the best families in the city. 
tastes of the four hundred, without the 


the 6 bxteut uf he Oe pene ts in that wor 


“T feel like one-eighth ¢ of 6-Bl” she hat : : 


written in her diary. 

Of course the Sargents, whose apartment 
it was, had been more than cordial to the — 
girl. It was at the invitation of Mrs. Sar- 


gent that she had planned to leave Webster 
Groves and all the girlhood associations of | 
the Missouri town. Mrs. Sargent and Mer- 


cia’s mother had met in finishing school; 


then each had married. Mercia’s father 


had developed the touch of Midas; the 


Southwest through the gateway of St. Louis. 


yearly increased this wealth beyond all 
bounds. 
ly success, he refused to leave it. Mercia’s 
mother, too loyal to him to take the girl 
Fast herself, had determined for the full 
score of years that her daughter should 
have the opportunity of New York social 
success. “ 

Hence the arrangements with the Sar- 
gents. Burton Sargent was related to half 
He had the 


money-making genius of the pioneer male 
members of the families making up that 
set. Of course it was not to be known that 
Mercia Darrow paid board at 659 West One 
Hundred and Forty-Third Street, or that 
the many projected social functions would 
be financed by Darrow funds. 

The odd turn of fate was that the sud- 
den good fortune of Mercia’s coming was 
too unexpected a let-down in the nerve 


strain under which Burton Sargent had 


been laboring. The realization that it 
might even be possible to pay his creditors 
enough to satisfy them, that he need no 
longer worry over the possibility of his 
landlord actually carrying out the threat 
of legal dispossession—after a much too 


hilarious night preceding Mercia’s arrival, 
‘Mr. Burton Kendrick Sargent, at the ripe — 


age of fifty-two, found himself not only 
unable to get out of bed, but seriously sick, 


altogether. 


Mercia perforce was left to shift for her - 


self. Social functions were impossib 


And because he worshiped world- | 


Peet 
P ee 


and on the verge of going out of this head ah 


kne w anything of her Sciatee: ae and 


didn’t know what to do to get money, bor- 
» rowed ‘the necessary funds from Mercia 
and left, taking Katy, the faithful old maid 


o who had done all the work in the ap 
ment for years. 
Now Mercia latighed: The real facts 


about the financial ; condibiani of the Sar- 
gents were unknown to her, a bit of con- 
sideration on the part of Mercia’s mother, 
But even in the ten days she had felt her 


_ isolation, as would a girl who had known 
every man, woman, and child in Webster 


Groves, Missouri, and all about them. The 
physician had been rather young and good- 
leoking, but married and busy. The con- 
sulting doctor had been feeble, and gray- 
haired. The grocery boys and tradesmen 
had been shut off by the dumb waiter, and 
ef course—she ‘had been carefully coached 
- jm this regard—she had the matter of so- 
cial position to consider. 

_ She laughed because the situation, with 
the whole apartment on her hands, was 
‘worse than with the sick man home. Mrs. 
Sargent had told her how to go about get- 
ting another servant, or servants, tempo- 
rarily, but Mercia shuddered at the thought 
of being waited upon in lonely state. Just 
ence had she cooked a meal for herself. 
That, in rebellious mood, she had eaten in 
the kitchen.’ 

It had been much better to eat about in 
the little restaurants of the Washington 
Heights section. Yet they had brought 
her no companionship. 

And as if to rub it in, she noticed that 
ee people always went about in couples; the 
young ones, that is. Not always boy and 
girl, perhaps, but male chums and feminine 
intimates. Where there was no romance 
there was companionship. She remembered 
the lonely girl she thought she had discov- 
ered on the Fifth Avenue bus, a young girl 
with a wistful look, plainly dressed with a 
_ tam-o’-shanter drawn down over her ears. 
_ ‘All the way to Washington Square Mercia 
had been tempted to speak to her. Then 
» 4 ae | Sree had come the discovery. 


rs was. wit 1 the jendecicn | 
eyes had lighted revealingly as he ‘poked 


ay aka 1 you'll ride around again,” he coaxed, 
a “TI take you to supper at a nifty. little | 
place I’ve—” 

But . Mercia laughed, shaking off the 
mood. On the bed in her room was a 
formidable pile of newspapers, complete 
files for several weeks of two leading dailies, _ 


It was this load which the taxi driver had — 
carried in for her; for the carrying of which 


she had inleen ihe taxi from the stand out, 
in Broadway down to Park Row and back, 
With a little jump she curled up on the 
bed beside the papers, drawing feet up 
under her, Turk fashion. With almost a 
giggle of excitement she began to 0 
through them, spreading them out in uae 
tematic fashion. 

‘* Robberies,” she said, to no one in par- 


ticular, but talking aloud as though her 


solitude had been months rather than. days, 
and out in the South Sea Isles rather than — 
on prosaic Manhattan Island. “I want 


to get the accounts of every robbery i in the © 


past few weeks, and I also want the canine 
details—”’ 
Of course Mercia knew Sak ae was 


“The os . ey 


’ _ his head inside te speak to her, ts 


eS 


a vast difference between the metropolis in 4 


which 


Groves. But she had heard her father say, 


she found herself. and Webster — Ss 


and had read in books, and rather felt in- 


stinctively that human nature was little apt o 


to vary much with time or location. | 


robbery in Webster Groves would be the a 


talk of the town. Of course, if she should 


be robbed in apartment 6-B of 659 West — 
One Hundred and Forty-Third Street, it 
would hardly make headlines in the news- _ 


papers, but it might well become the talk — 


of the apartment house. That, she had de- 
cided, was her objective. 


Mrs. Sargent 


had particularly remarked upon the worth 


while people dwelling in 659, an 


and had prom-— ¥ 


ised several definite introductions; names 
that slipped Mercia’s memory through their . 


unfamiliarity. 


“Oh, but wouldn't it be dreadful, how 
ever,” she exclaimed, “ if I should be found 
out? I must make sure that I have every _ 


detail correct. Here—” , 
half-column account of a burglary, read: 


She tore out a e 


- gome fellow tenant? 


-_ cort was late. 


680 


As ing: “¢ Bur ees caught by finger prints it 1 


on price tags ’— 


She looked at dainty fingers, cheddenne 


“tn imagination she was embarassed at the 
- possible future identification of marks they 
~ might make. 

Then her thoughts wandered once more. 


Was she really so tremendously lonely? 


‘Was she justified in staging a fake robbery 
to gain attention, and sympathy—and pos- 
- sibly to strike an acquaintanceship with 
Was she sufficiently 
skillful? eo Noe 

. Just the night before she had gone to 
the theater. One previous occasion she had 


- gone alone, and had been aware that the 


fact attracted attention. So she had bought 
two tickets, using one seat for her fur coat, 
- feaving those about to assume that her es- 
: Then, to carry out the pre- 
tense, she had looked at her watch fre- 
= quently, and frowned. But it was no use. 
Her supposed plight had gained her more 
attention than upon the first occasion. 
- Yes, Mercia Darrow was desperately 


lonely; so lonely that she viewed the entire. 


universe through tinted glasses. With a 
shrug of determination she turned to the 
newspapers, rapidly finding and studying 
the various accounts of recent robberies in 
the greater city. 
_ Then she went out into the dining room. 
This room was to be the scene of the sup- 
posed robbery for a number of reasons. 
First, its far window opened on the fire 
escape, providing a logical mode of en- 
trance and exit for the hypothetical rob- 
bers. Then here was the little wall safe, 
which Mrs. Sargent had shown her, to- 
gether with the combination, but which she 
had not yet found occasion to use. Too, 
the heavily beamed ceiling and massive 
mission oak woodwork suggested the som- 
ber things of life to Mercia, and she was 
sure it would be easier for her to maintain 
her story of the robbery in a somewhat 
gloomy room such as this, especially if 
later it should be necessary to claim her 
valuables were found and there had been 
no robbery. | 
First she opened the wall safe. 
could see that it was a simple combination, 
and she knew that expert crooks could open 


- dar purpose. 
it as a jimmy to break the lock on the win- 


She 


ger prints. ‘leaning’ out the inside care- 
fully, for there were no marks in the dust 


to show that jewel cases had been deposit- ; 


ed there, she left it slightly ajar. 


Next she went to the pantry, and ina 


rounding metal, she eliminated her own fin : 


bottom drawer, far back, found a battered — 


hatchet stored away with an old set of nut 
crackers, presumably employed for a simi- 
Returning with this she used 


dow leading to the fire escape. Into this 
detail she put considerable thought, so that 
the job would have as professional a look 


as lay within her power; then she returned 


the hatchet to its place. 

Finally she inspected the room. It 
seemed much too orderly, but she knew 
that jewel thieves and cracksmen were neat 
and careful. At last her eye caught a, brass- 
potted fern right at the window, and gig- 
gling in joy at her own cleverness, she 
kicked this over with a tiny heel, so that 
the dirt from the plant scattered over quite 
an area of floor. : 

“ Now!” she exclaimed, aloud. 


“¢ When 
shall the robbery take place?” : 


To give herself a chance to think it out 


carefully again, so that she could be sure 
she had made no mistake, she went out to 
supper. After a rather ful! meal she re- 
turned. Still she was hesitant. It would 
not be dark for a full hour; it would be 
advisable to wait until later in the evening, 
or even into the small hours. The people 


whom she hoped to meet through her pre- 
tended misfortune would not come in at 


the time of the excitement, but would be — 


led to know her later, and the time there- 


fore would make little difference once it 


was dark. 

As a matter of fact it was about ten 
o’clock, daylight saving time, when she felt 
she could wait no longer. She rushed to 


the phone. 
““T’ve been robbed!”’ she cried. “ All my 
jewels!. The men have just left, by the” 


fire escape!” 
She expected an immediate influx of 


apartment house employees, at least ee ; 


Aare 
Se ‘ 


3 Se. ms 
es > ap La DD ale Se 2 


f the ee he hoe out again, , 
and. she was alone. About eleven o’clock 
. “the superintendent of the building came. 
- He looked over the room with great care. 
‘He asked questions and jotted down the 


a _ answers in a pocket notebook. Then he 


left. The police arrived at midnight in the 
person of one jaded officer, who explained 
that in view of the crime wave and every- 
ining else it was hardly possible that the 
jewels would be recovered. If some stool 
pigeon brought in information the crooks 
‘gnight be apprehended, he thought. 

Bitterly disappointed, Mercia surveyed 
the disorder of the dining room, to which 


ind each visitor had contributed. Then she 


went to her own chamber, her one-eighth 


of the apartment, and there flung herself 


upon the bed when only half undressed; 
and so spent the night. Once she waked, 
cold, and pulled some covers over her. But 
she. slept soundly. That was youth. 

- And with morning there came more ac- 
tion, for the superintendent came again, 
this time with a young man in tow. 

_“ This is Jack Kramer, a friend of mine, 
Miss Darrow, and a fine detective. If you 
would permit him to look over things—” 


Mercia suddenly found that she was 


looking into a pair of eyes as brown and 
as deep as her own. The detective’s shoul- 
ders were stalwart, and she liked that. A 
tiny barely controlled twitch at his mouth 
told of a sense of humor, and she had al- 
ways insisted to herself that she could only 
love a man who possessed a sense of hu- 
mor. 

Second thought was chilling. This lak 
Kramer was a detective, a man who lived 
in a world entirely separate from her own. 
Mercia was not a snob, but she knew that 
life was far different fom the stories in 
books, and that actual detectives—had not 
her father employed many of them? 

Then came her ever ready laugh. Why, 
this was more than she had really antici- 
pated, especially after last nigotl A spe- 
3 cial, tevcstignlers 


cia stopped. 


my necklace last time, and—" 


“‘ Just what did you lose?” 


She noticed that he took out the cone & 
book in which the superintendent had. jot- 
ted down the information the night before, _ 


But she had been careful to commit the 


items to memory well, and made no miss 


take. 


out a magnifying glass. 


“The finger-prints have been. wiped of ¢ 


very carefully,” he announced. 


‘““Aren’t thieves and robbers always 


poin 

glance a ao Ge it. easy le ae 
simulate excitement—“ and they took all ihe 
my jewels from the little safe there—I’m ee 
sure I turned the combination after I ‘wore 
Here ery ~ 


oot 
ae VERE 


He went over to the little safe, taking . 


careful about finger-prints?” she asked, and 


then flushed. 
yielded to a desire to: talk to him. 


He looked at her searchingly, then went 
to the window, where he gave every detail _ 
of the woodwork and lock a minute exami- __ 
Next he looked at the overturned 
fern. Then he clambered out on the fire 
It had 
never occurred to her to arrange marks or ~ 
tell-tale ‘‘ evidence ” of some sort out there, — 


nation. 


escape, and at that she gasped. 


Of course he would not find anything. 


she had subconsciously, ah 


Nevertheless he came back through the | 


window, looking at her rather coldly Ae a 


soberly. 


‘it. is as. 1 suspected, Miss Descaee. ae 
This is the work of the gang I am after. © 
I guess they found themselves suddenly in 
need of funds for chemicals or i 


and resorted to robbery.” 
“ J—I don’t understand!” ‘ihe ccieuned 


He opened his coat, so that she had a 
AR Na a 


flash of a silver shield of some sort. 
a secret service man for Uncle Sam, Miss 


Darrow, and for weeks I have been on the 


trail of the gang circulating a spurious © 


twenty-dollar bill, a very fine piece of work 
that is almost impossible to detect. Just 
day before yesterday I traced them to this 


neighborhood, and I believe that their plant te 


and hiding place is in this very building.” 
“ But— 
bery! ieee 


” Really there had been no robs 


Ts Hea y : : arenes : =D 
(ee 
os i 4 sy 


mae The only thing aha puzzles ae? he ee i 
“went on, looking at her very searchingly, pealed to h 


“is how they knew about these jewels of 
yours. 
watching you, or they must be very close 
to you.” 
“T_T never showed the jewels to any 
ene!” Naturally. 
He turned away without a word, saying 
- gomething in a low voice to the superin- 
‘tendent, and then they made their way to 
the door. i 
Mercia started to put out a hand to 
_ thank him. But when he faced her for the 
- jast time she saw a vague coldness in his 
expression; in fact it seemed almost sus- 
picious to the girl, upset by the unexpected 
turn of events. 
- Then she was alone. He _ could—- 
certainly he could not have discovered that 
there had been no robbery! And it was 
impossible to believe that he suspected her 
of any connection with this gang of coun- 
-terfeiters! , 
All at once Mercia giggled at her plight. 
She had wanted companionship, excite- 
ment, romance. And a gang of counter- 
feiters in one of the finest apartment houses 
on Riverside Drive! 
credit it. 
- Yet she was lonely still. She read the 
morning paper through. No one else came 
to the apartment, though, and on this 
morning there was not even the ring of the 
dumb waiter. In desperation she went out. 
But afraid she might miss something if she 
stayed away too long, she employed her 


time on the little walk in the purchase of 


supplies for a luncheon. Back in the apart- 
ment she prepared it with care and set the 


- table in the dining room for one. 


Telltale color in her cheeks betrayed her 
_ inner thoughts. 
and cold meat, and creamed potatoes, and 
hot bakery buns, and many other things— 
but she did not even admit to herself that 
she hoped the detective might return; that 
she might have the chance to invite him to 
share the luncheon with her. 

The afternoon wore on. At three she 
was desperate. This was the first day since 
the departure of the Sargents that she had 
remained home. But what to do? Movies, 


In some way they must have been 


She could hardly << ‘ You want to forget it, Alice! 


There was enough salad, 


sire peseaea to Tee her hair_ ie 
again would occupy the balance of the Loe 
afternoon. na 
And then she smiled, for she romani tebe at 
little red-headed Alice at the beauty parlor 
around on Broadway; the extremely talk- 
ative Alice who always did her hair. That: 
was it! Conversation of any sort. 


But the little red- head was —_—- ins © 


tears. 


“Oh, Miss Darrow!” Busy anor vest < 
“ My big hand- 
‘some man has gone back on me,” she con- 
“ We ey 


at ele! task, of course. 


tinued, with a catch in her voice. 
quarreled terribly last night. He said—he 


‘said I had changed, and I hadn’t changed 


at all. He—he said it didn’t give him a 
thrill to kiss me no more, and—and hon- 
estly, Miss Darrow—” 

Mercia’s ready impulse of sympathy sud- 
denly transformed itself into something — 
akin to joy. Why—why here was another 
lonely girl. 
raised up her head a bit, and got in in 
her mouth, | . 
No man 
is worth worrying about. Now I tell you 
what you do. You fix yourself all up as 
prettily as you can, and Ill go home and 
change my clothes, and we’ll call a taxi | 
and Ill take you to the finest restaurant — 
we can find and we’ll have dinner, and see 
all the people, and forget that there’s a 


‘shadow in the world!” 


The fingers of the little red-head began 
to tremble. 
“Oh, Miss Darrow! 
for me, honestly?” 
When Mercia called at the beauty shop 
later, in the taxi, the diminutive hair-dress- _ 
er indeed had fixed herself up prettily, and — 
tastefully. It would be all right to take 
her to one of the big hotel dining rooms. — 
But it was a rather forlorn young lady who 
cuddled up against her benefactor. | 
“Oh, Miss Darrow! 
out there, watching me, and I’m atta 
He'll follow US, anit ag : 
“Nonsense,” soothed Mercia, 
Under the spell of the luxurious -sur- 


Will you do that 


Almost before thought she © 


My big man was — 


yee inary: ‘Only when he pain the 
dining room and strode up to them did 
Alice gasp. | 
- “Listen, little lady,” he began, ignoring 
Mercia and addressing the smaller girl, 
ei give you just two minutes to choose, 
by my watch. Either you walk right out of 
- here with me, and we'll be married as soon 
as the license window opens in the morning, 
or you say good-by and remain here with 
your swell lady friend. But [ll have you 
know ”—his voice was tense—“ it’s the last 
time you'll Sito eed wed heart to cinders 
~. andashes!” 

Alice giggled apologetically as s she caught 

‘ - Mercia’s eye. “You won't mind, Miss 
= Darrow, if I go? You—you mustn’t take 
him too seriously. He’s—he’s even jealous 
of the landlady who takes my rent from me, 
-but—but. ei means that about the two min- 
utes, and— 

She rose, and the two hurried out. Mer- 
a Cia laughed: then her own gnawing loneli- 
ness gripped her again. She pushed the 
o - ‘untasted dessert away. 
© Check, please!” she called briefly to the 
“waiter. 


. E iwekey dollar bill. Then an amazing thing 
_ happened. A man she had not noticed rose 
from an adjoining table, stopping the 
waiter. 
_ gesture he flashed something pinned inside 
his coat, whereupon the waiter allowed him 

to examine the twenty-dollar bill Mercia 
had just presented. 
It was the detective. Though he did not 
look at her, though he nodded to signify 

that the money was perfectly all right, cold 
fear clutched at Mercia’s heart. It was 
‘impossible that he believed her connected 
with the gang of counterfeiters. Yet if he 


- When he peecatell | it she gave He a. 


With a quick, hardly noticeable- ly it was a dull affair. 


King’s Highway. 


pression of the goilecneatt so aie 


e With morning she felt that she. must. Bet 
away from her surroundings, even if it were 

_ necessary to return to Webster. Groves. — 
- was a beautiful day. Finally she called a 


Tt 


touring car and had herself driven for - 
long swing out and around Long Island, | 


* 


lunching at Long. Beach, where voy pal : 


preparations for the summer crowds were | 


under way. a. 
But there was no more naticea tion in ‘ 


driving alone than in going to the theater 
alone. She felt that the chauffeur pitied 
her—a feeling which made it impossible for 
her to engage him in conversation. And 
of course she felt it impossible to ride 1 in the 


front seat with him. Pee es 


Supper—a sign of her growing feeling of 


rebellion—was at the apartment, upon the © S 


en te Ae 


remains of the lunch of the day before. Be- : 


‘sides, she wanted to be home in case the © 


robbery brought some of the other tenants | 


in to show neighborly feeling. 


The pretended robbery, hewever ath 


‘been an utter failure, so far as eee 
results were concerned. To find occupa- 


tion for the evening she resorted to the © 


“newspaper, and under the heading, “Events 


To-day,” she suddenly discovered that a 


““ Mid-Missouri Club” was meeting down 
And of this sort 


near the theater section. 
of thing she had heard vaguely. © 

Of course! What was more natural than 
that people from the same State should feel — 


‘a bond of neighborliness in another part of ~ 


the country? She would go, although a 


had no idea what it was all about. 


f 
Rae 


s 


Actual- 
She was greeted — 


warmly at the door, and an admission fee, 


labeled “ contribution and dues,” exacted. 


Then came a slow program of near-vaude- 
ville talent, and a speech upon the “ Spirit 
of Missouri.” 
were given a chance to meet. 

Yes, 1 live in St:: Louis,” the girl with 
the green hat confided to Mercia— 


“out in | 
them new apartments on Delmar, near — 
And I go through Wein 


After that the Missourians — 


ster Groves when I go to Meramec in sum- th 


mer; but, listen, Miss—” 
He Darrow 


“ Miss Darrow! I like it in this burg. 


5 BOs tty ioe Ces CRT EY oh ates 
{ : 4 
( 
z eattes ? t 
cS AS) f ue: 
t 


a There’s ae a every ecckasy waht he 
at Cossack’s Hall over in. Brooklyn, and ing h 
_. several of we Missourians go twice a week. © 
_ You get to know some dandy fellows, 
- and—” 


- On the diveet ence more, Mercia breathed 
ia deep breath of fresh air after the close 
- atmosphere of the hall above. But to get 
_ a taxi seemed ‘hopeless, for this was the the- 


7 ater section, and a thin spring rain had 


come up. All at once a firm hand took her 


arm. 


a Heights on the subway? 
ing for a taxi it maybe a long wait.” 
The detective! 

“T’ve never been on the cals she 


giggled. 


_ _He took possession of her, and the ride ° 
uptown was in silence. A vague uneasi-. 


ness in her mind was mixed with an odd 
- sert of contentment to have him here by 

| her side; and yet— 

At the, door of 659 West One Hundred 
and Forty-Third Street she spoke. 
_ You have been following me?” 

_ He laughed easily, 
_ “You are my only clew to the counter- 
 feiters at the immediate moment, Miss Dar- 


os row. I don’t mean to worry you.” 


“ But—but you don’t suspect—” 
“No, indeed! I would like to look at any 
twenties you have, though.” 

She emptied her purse. There were 


one, 


HG Sk gone understand how I can possibly 
be the only clew to the counterfeiters,” she 

- protested. 

“*T-—TI can’t explain,” he admitted. 


She went on in, and there a telegram 


awaited her, 


Arrive to-morrow afternoon. 
mensely improved. 


Burton im- 


MariAN SARGENT, 


_At last! Her loneliness would soon be 
ever. Yet there remained a night and an- 
other morning. She would sleep, of course, 
‘but the one morning would go interminably 

slow. What could ‘she do? 

_ When morning came it was beautiful, 
and she went for a long walk down the 
Drive. All at once she spied a familiar 
_ figure on a bench, and realized that it was 


If you are look- 4 


“ dressed as Caxton. 


. ing to do.” 

a detective, but a young fellow trying to — 
I live in your apart- | 
Ao 
me | bet you planned that fake rob- — 
bery because you felt lonely up there in 6-B — 


se acdinided da heseals ue ae 


to see him, speak to him once more be- : 


fore the social whirl swallowed her NPs An a 


odd impulse came. 


She turned toward Broadway, and in the 


first shop presented two ten-dollar bills, ‘ 


asking for a twenty. The proprietor, owith 
a peculiar expression, did as she asked. She 


+ went out, and from the comer of an eye 
“May I- take you up to Washington © saw the detective. | 


- she presented it in another shop, and, as 


she expected and hoped, the detective came 


. up behind her and asked to see it. 
“dé isn’t megane! is it?” 
storekeeper. 
“No!” After giving a look, he eins | 
“ Tt’s all right.” ! 
Suddenly a third figure stepped up, a 
large somber man. ‘“ Let me see that bill. 
‘Why, it’s one of the phoney ones, sure 
as you’re born.” He turned to Mercia’s 
man. ‘ Hello, it’s young Mr. 
What’s the idee?? 
i “Beat it, Henry!” exclaimed the one ad- 


asked the 


‘With studied carelessness she os ee e 
ble getting the twenty into her purse. Then 


Caxton. — 


Tinie is what & hone 


’ rowed that old badge for, and I’ll see you > : 
later, and meanwhile I have some explain- — 


Then to Mercia: 


keep out of mischief, 
ment house, and wanted to meet you.” 
smile. 


with the Sargents away, and—” 
“ Fake sind 
' dignant. 


“ The window es was broken on the in- : 


be 


an EE th as ee Tae 


“Tm not 


She tried to Ne in- - 


oe. 


HES caret RNR es 


side; not a mark on the wood where the ~ 


simmay would have to be used; and there — 
was a beautiful aluminium French heel — 
mark on that. brass flower pot where ¥en 


kicked it over.” 
“And you pretended to—” | | 
“Mrs. Sargent for weeks has been tel 
ing me about you; promised an introducti 
and lots of social affairs, andI—” its 
“ Mrs. Sargent will be here in a fe 
hours,” Mercia murmured, _ ; 


YHE Santa Colima, a steam freighter 
of two thousand tons cargo-capacity 
4 ‘and 14-knot speed, nosed her way 
BS tay through the long Atlantic swells a 
3 hundred miles off the coast of Georgia. 

a On her bridge stood Captain Dinty, the 
_ Santa Colima’s short, rosy-cheeked, genial- 
~ matured skipper, together with Bi irst Mate 
- _ Flanagan. : 

_ The latter sniffed the air ecstatically. A 
and breeze from the Caribbean was dis- 
a pelling the frigid atmosphere that had sur- 
rounded the Santa Colima ever since she 
_ had weighed anchor in New York Harbor 
and poked her rusty bow-plates into the 
wintry waters of the northern Atlantic. 
_ “ Wind’s from th’ south, captain!” cried 
_ First Mate Flanagan joyfully. “A breeze 
from th’ lands of palm- -trees an’ coconuts, 
: _ —pretty brown gur-rls an’ singin’ an’ dancin’ 
in th’ tropical moonlight!” 

_ Captain Dinty sniffed in.aubible scorn. 
_ “Pretty brown girls?” he remarked 
| keptically. “Who ever heard of a brown 
girl in the Caribbean? They make ’em 
black down there—not tan.” 

_ First Mate Flanagan’s spirits refiged to 
be dampened by the captain’s cynicism. 
Fp = Yer not married, captain, I take itr: 


oe 
3 


en ye can never realize the feeling 
d happiness that comes over a 


Weha Edvard Welk 
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man who is married, and all of a sudden 
feels th’ breeze from a land of freedom an’ _ 
sunshine blowin’ on his cheeks. 
fortin’ as well as invigoratin’. Especially _ 
to one like meself, who has just spent a— 
couple of winter months with his wife in th’ 
frozen wastes of upper Harlem.” 

“T imagine,” stated Captain Dinty judi- 


cially, “ that it all depends on the kind of cS : 


wife a man has.” 

“Right ye are, captain,” replied Flava. | 
gan approvingly. “ And I have no hesita- 
tion in statin’ that th’ wife I’m blessed— 
or cursed—with, would make a one-armed > 
ribbon-clerk hanter to swim th’ Gulf of 
Mexico to get to a land of liberty an’ peace- 


ful rest, where th’ only sounds in his ears — | 
would he the lispin’ of th’ waves on th’ — 


shore an’ th’ buzzin’ of th’ mosquitoes try- 
in’ to crowd one another off th’ choice feed- 
in’-places on his shins.” 
Captain Dinty laughed. Ace 
“Is your wife as hard to get along with me 
as all that? And if so, why haven’t you 
separated from her long’ before now?” 
“* Answerin’ th’ first part of yer ques- 


tion,” replied Flanagan, “‘ I would say that — 
me consort is considerably worse than th’ 
brief an’ mild description I have just had 
‘th’ pleasure of givin’ ye. 
second part of yer question—why I haven’t | 


And as for th’ 


separated from her—I belave it would be a 


Tis com- 


. good bie easier oe a man. a a rid of 


: sign on for a cruise she comes down to th’ 
_ shippin’-office with me to make sure me 
contract spaycifically states I have to make 


th’ return trip to New York.” 


-Captain Dinty laughed once more. 

. “You only hope of getting away from 
her for good,” he remarked, “ would be a 
shipwreck. Then you’d be free to go wher- 
ever. you pleased, in case you got to shore 
alive.” 

«> “ORxactly 1” Flanagan’ S eyes shone with 
contemplative joy. ‘I don’t wish th’ 


_ Santa Colima any harm, captain, though th’ 


Lord knows her rusty plates would take in 
enough water th’ first hard blow to swamp 
- her—but it wouldn’t offend me in the layst 
if I was to be stranded in an open boat 
_ with th’ privilege of steerin’ whichever way 
I wanted to go. Id make for an island—a 
 jittle, lonely island with palm-trees an’ 
coconuts an’ a spring of fresh water on it, 
an’ there I’d spend me declinin’ years in 
peace an’ sunshine an’ quiet, with no fe- 
male voice shrillin’ into me ears ‘ Mike, 
where th’ divil have ye been th’ last fifteen 


_ minutes?’.” 


_ _He stared wistfully over the port rail of 

the Santa Colima. ‘“‘ Me kingdom for an 
island!” he continued pisinveyy 

“ And I suppose you’re hankering for the 
Santa Colima to founder, so that you can 
get to your island,” remarked the captain 
_ rather irately. 

‘““?Twouldn’t make me sen any tears if 
_ th’ old bucket should take a header for th’ 

bottom,” agreed the first mate, ‘as long 
as I was left ridin’ high an’ dry in a boat 
that. I could steer toward me palm-tree 
paradise.” 

Captain Dinty snorted. 

“ A fine way for a mate to talk,” he 
stated disdainfully. ‘“ Hoping that his ship 
‘will sink! You'll live to regret those words 
yet, Mr. Flanagan; mark what I say!” | 

_ Flanagan nodded his head. ‘‘ Maybe I 
-will,’’ he agreed. And then, in softer tones, 
the vision of his island retreat blotting out 
all else in his consciousness: ‘‘ Maybe I 
won't, Captain Dinty! Maybe I won’t!” 


oe 


: his) ‘ 
shadow than for me to separate from me fe 
 clingin ’-burr of a wife. 

out of her sight when I’m ashore; and if I 


She won’t let me 


his life without haying to go back to his 


“Take care ye don’t let anyone know 


nps to work d eo 
a Be trys: io ices the decks « of the old Pe 
freighter above water. Ge 
_ Twenty-four hours after the storm oe 


struck them, Captain Dinty and his mates _ 


held a consultation, and decided to aban- 


don ship, leaving the Santa Colima to her — 


fate. This fate appeared to be clearly | 


marked out for the vessel, for part of her 
well-deck aft was already awash, and one 


of her bilge-pumps was broken while the _ 

other wheezed and groaned in the throes of 

impending dissolution. aaa 
First Mate Flanagan had been struck on 


the forehead by a flying rope-end while the 


storm was at its height, and he was lowered 
unconscious into the captain’s boat, a wide 
white bandage around his head. 

As they rowed away from the ‘aide a 
Santa Colima the injured man began to ~ 
rave in delirium. 1 es ae 
_ “South!” he cried loudly, “Keep her — 
head p’inted south, captain. An’ make for 
the second island to th’ left—th’ one with © 
the coconut-palms stickin’ up like feathers 
in a woman’s hat!” : 

“What’s he ravin’ arene captain ey 
asked one of the seamen at the Oars. =. 

“He imagines we’re going to land on an ~ 
island,” replied the captain. ‘He figures — 
that if we get there, he can stay the rest of 


wife in New York.” — 

The seamen laughed. 

gare sure it’s a lonesome little island, — 
captain,” pleaded the delirious first mate. — 


about our landin’; no use takin’ any ~ 
chances of me wife findin’ out where ] am. 
She’d be on me neck in a minute, if she 
ever guessed I was tryin’ to get away from 4 
her.” ee 

Flanagan wagegled his bandaged head 
about feebly, and settled down into the bot 
tom of the lifeboat. | ae 

“Palms,” he muttered thickly, “ an’ 
sunshine, and ‘heavenly peace an’ quiet! — 
Glory be! All th’ rest of me life I'll d 
nothin’ else but watch the monkeys clim 
in’ up an’ down th’ trees, with th’ ho: 


nee cit 


Beit sees Mary I R Tne bound 
for New York with hides from the Argen- 
oes in her hold. 


on and at ihe request of ecue Dinty 
_ he was put to bed in a stateroom, and given 
- what medical attention of an unskilled sort 
‘it was posssible to ‘offer on the ship that 
hep picked them up. 

-. One of Captain Dinty’s first thoughts, 
ae after notifying his own relatives by radio of 
S his rescue, was to send word to First Mate 
ae s wife that her husband was alive 
and well. He remembered Flanagan’s New 
_ York address, and smilingly dictated a mes- 
- sage to the wireless operator informing Mrs. 


‘Michael Flanagan that the first mate of the’ 


: a sunken Santa Colima had been picked up 
_ by the steamship Mary R. Dinsmore, which 
| "was en route to New York. 
“No lonesome little island for him now,’ 
eomarked the captain to himself as he left 
the wireless-room of the Mary R. Dins- 
more. “ Good-by forever to coconut-palms 
_ and coral reefs. She'll be waiting on the 
_ dock when the Mary R. Dinsmore arrives, 
< or I miss my guess. I couldn’t very well 
have neglected to send that message, just 
the same.” 
Three days after he had been taken on 
4 board the Mary R. Dinsmore, though un- 
aware of the passage of time on account of 
his unconsciousness, First Mate Flanagan 


himself iad in a euit of strange pyjamas, 
vith a , bandage wrapped around his head. 


It was night, and the tiny room was 
imly illuminated by a small electric lamp 
of possibly four candle-power. 

ie Tis eee evident I have not yet found 


sinking freighter. a 
his rescued. foam,” 


ship that rescued me bound for?” 


He seized his trousers from a_ nearby 
hook, and swiftly pulled them up over his _ 
Then he put on his shoes over 
his bare feet, and, jamming his mate’s cap _ 
upon his bandaged head, opened the door _ 
of the stateroom and stepped into the pas- 
sageway that led to the deck of the Mey ps 


lanky legs. 


R. Dinsmore. 


At the end of the passageway he came _ 


across a seaman walking forward along the 


deck. ey & : 
“Tell me, me lad,” he demanded, “ just | 


what port this packet is due to dock at?” 


The seaman looked at him, surprised. - 
Flanagan made a weird figure with his cap — 
awry on his bandaged head, his loose py-— 


jama-shirt that ballooned in the breeze 
about his lean torso, and his unlaced shoes. 
There was a five- days’ growth of beard: on 
his face. 


“We dock at New York,” renlied the 2 


sailor finally. 


Flanagan let out a yell of dismay hat ne 
carried from one end of the ship to the 3 


other. 
“ Sufferin’ saints! 
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sn fae memory. for cane? | 
«pl ation of is present surroundings, he 
recalled the storm that had played havoc 
_ with the rusted plating of the Santa Coli- 
Ss i ma’s underbody. There was also a dim re- _ 
collection in his mind of being stowed _ 
aboard a lifeboat and rowed away “from as ce 


he lcendluded: : 
“ An’ th’ next question is—where is th’? 


a 


New Vork-_aw “me ) - 


wife there waitin’ to grab me soon as I step 


off th’ ship! 


Of all th’ places in th’ wide 


world where I don’t: want to go, Dex ree 


comes first!” 


He hurried aft along the deck, Caeiie : - 


over the rail of the Mary R. Dinsmore, he 


noticed that the ship was anchored close to 


land. 
_ The night was ae and moonlit. ‘Etched 


against the starry sky he saw the fronded ase 


crests of a cluster of palm-trees. 


“ Tis me lonesome little coral island!” : 


he exclaimed. “ An’ they’re gettin’ ready. 


to take me away from it—back te New 


York and me clingin’-burr wife”? 


_No sooner said than Flanagan kicked off | 


oe SRG Ore 


S unlaced hes and ayercel he sah - ster 


: a rail of the Mary R. Dinsmore into the warm _ the pa) 
ocean, began to swim rapidly toward the 


land that loomed up blackly a short distance 
a from the ship. 

On reaching shore a ion minutes later 

: ‘es found himself confronted by a steep bank 

that shut off any view of the land beyond. 
_ He clambered up the bank on his hands 


and knees. 


_ At the top he discovered himself at the 
- ocean end of a well-paved boulevard, illu- 
minated by ornamental. street- lamps and 
_ bordered by handsome residences set far 
_ back from the roadway and surrounded by 
_ closely cropped lawns and groups of shrub- 
bery. 

“Tn th’ name of all th’ holy saints,” ried 
the dumfounded first mate, ‘ where am 1 


mow?” 


The clop-clop of thick-soled shoes echoed 
on the cement pavement near by. Flanagan > 
~ crouched low. 

_ “ Hey, you!” came a peremptory voice. 
“Who are you, and what are you doing 
here?” 3 

Flanagan looked up to behold a blue- 
clad policeman bearing down on him, wav- 
ing his night-stick threateningly. 

—“°Tis not me lonesome little island, after 
all,” remarked Flanagan sadly to himself. 
gs There'd be no palaytial risidences or po- 
_ Jicemen on a coral island.” 

He rose to his feet, his wet garments 

clinging to his lanky frame, and a shower 
_ of sea-water fell from him as he shook him- 
self. 

“Where am I, me friend?” he inquired 
i of the approaching Jpn “Can ye 

tell me that?” Wee 
~ “T can, and will,” replied the other suc- 
cinctly. ‘ You’re in Jacksonville, Florida. 
_ And now kindly answer a little question of 
- mine. Where did you come from, and who 


are you? And why is it that you are crawl- 


ing about on your hands and knees like a 
lunatic?” 
Flanagan sighed deeply. 
“Pye see that ship ridin’ at anchor a 
_ hundred yards or so off-shore?” 
“Yes, It’s the Mary R. Dinsmore— 
bound for New York, but laid up tempo- 
rarily at Jacksonville for repairs to the 


 “ That’s th ship I hse del 


“had found ‘himself rowed ashore with the ‘ 


I left it, that’s ne concern of anybody 
meself. Ill have the grace to inform ye, 
however, that it’s not me intention to re- _ 
turn to th’ Mary R. Dinsmore unless I’m 
bound hand an’ foot an’ knocked on th’ ~~ 
head to boot. In closin’, me name is — 
Michael Flanagan—at yer service! Have - 
I answered all th’ various parts se yer 
little question?” 

“You have,” replied the pielicnbicas sar- 
castically. ‘‘ But your answers are a long» : 
way from pene satisfactory. And present- 
ly—after you’ve dried off a little more— _ 
I’m going to take you by the arm and lead 
you to the desk sergeant at headquarters. _ 
J’m undecided right now whether I'll charge 
you with being a suspicious character or 
with vagrancy. And now tell me, which do 
you prefer?” a 

“ Pve never reflected on the ous re- 
plied Flanagan. “ Charge me with arson, 
highway. robbery and assault an’ battery — 
with intent t’ kill, if ye wish. But; bear — 
this in mind, both ye and yer desk sergeant! 
Til not return to th’ Mary R. Dinsmore! — 
An’ put that in yer pipes an’ smoke it!” 

Captain Dinty was the first person on 
the Mary R. Dinsmore to discover First 
Mate Flanagan’ s disappearance the follew- a 
ing morning. a e 

On going early to the injured mate’s state: a 
room to pay him his regular morning visit, i 
the captain found the door open wide and — 
the bird flown. 

A hue and cry was raised at once, but 
no trace was found of Flanagan, and there ; 
was no clue to his methed or time of de- 4 
parture the night before. a 

All that day Captain Dinty waited a 7 
the first mate to reappear, suspecting that — a 
he had rowed or swam ashore for purposes — 4 
of a spree, and that he would return some — * 
time during the day. a 

When twenty-four hours had sauen ond j 
there was still no sign of him, Captain Dinty 


idea of searching discreetly within the en- q 
virons of Jacksonville. Fr, 

Noting the deceiving cluster fi coined 
trees that topped the steep bank of 1 


os his: eee 


5 sane to see rhethes they knew any- 
thing of the missing mate. But he * was 
saved that trouble. 
_. While walking through the residential dis- 
trict he came across a lanky figure dressed 
in blue serge trousers topped with the shirt 
_-portion of a suit of pyjamas, with a pair of 
sneakers on his stockingless feet and a 
- mate’s ee pressed down upon a bandaged 
head. 
He was escorted by a burly policeman 
; of patently Irish extraction. He hailed 
Captain Dinty jubilantly.. 7 | 
“Tis me old captain himself! And what 
do ye think of yer first mate now?  Doesn’t 
the Hon. Michael Flanagan make a hand- 
some an’ dignified appearance in his present 
- garb an’ surroundings? But first let me 
introduce ye to me escort an’ protector ”— 
- motioning | toward the grinning cop—‘ Pa- 
-trolman Thomas O’Flaherty! “Copiain 
_ Dinty, Misther O’Flaherty!” 
_ -'The captain and the policeman shook 
hands. 
“Tis th’ law in hoe arms I am now 
= nestlin’, ” went on Flanagan. ‘‘ Th’ charge 
ee happens to be a combynation of vagrancy 
oer: ‘suspicious apy arene For two days 
now I’ve been a pris’ner, with an occasional 
-airin’ like th’ one I’m takin’ at th’ present 
time for purposes of me health, seein’ as 
eer I have a cracked head.” 
He reached into the left hip-pocket of 
“ Ss trousers and extracted a folded slip of 
— paper... 
_ “ Furthermore,” he continued, 4 th’ police 
are continuin’ to cast th’ eye of suspicion 
at me, on account of a letter me wife wrote 
th’ chief here in Jacksonville, based on yer 
wate little radio message. Here’s a copy 
ot rgeant was Aare ae to ey me. 


a; and | read t ‘the following letter: eS 


xe) is on thes ‘southern naeegen: sgahdavd fo | 


Tar CHIEF oF Poxice, : 
_ Jacksonville, Florida: 
Dear Sir—I have recently received a wines: 


informing me that my husband, Michael Flan- 


SS 


brought back to New York. 


anchored off Jacksonville for repairs. 
Knowing my husband’s strange and. eccen~ _ 


less message from the ship Mary R. Dinsmore, | - 
' agan, was picked up at sea and is 3 being. a 


On going to the office of the Mary R. Dins- ae 
more’s owners I find that this ship is by now ao 


tric tendency to try to escape from his mari- 


tal obligations and leave me alone in New 


York whenever an opportunity offers itself, _ 
T ask you kindly to keep an eye on him cos 
case he leaves the Mary R. Dinsmore. If 


"you locate him under these conditions and # 


will notify me—preferably by telegraph—I 


shall come to Jacksonville at once in order — 


a : 
a eel 


to bring him back with me to New York. 
Very truly yours, 
Marcaret A. FLANAGAN. 


- Captain Dinty laughed aloud. 


“°Tis not so funny after all, captain,” 
comaried the first mate, rather. -sulkily. 


*‘ Especially when th’ chief’s wired me wife, 
as she asked him to do, and she’s likely to 
show up here any time now.” — 3 
The captain reflected for a moment. 
“‘ Suppose,” he said to the policeman, 


« that you should happen—voluntarily or 


otherwise—to let this man escape. Would | 
they treat you roughly for it at oS | 


ters?” 
“ He Hace been ex- 


money to feed him. 


“ Maybe so and maybe not,” replied the ae 
policeman cautiously. 
actly a model prisoner, and it costs the city _ 

I don’t imagine the | 


chief would be sorry if he were to get away. 


But why should I let him escape?” _ 
“‘ Are ye married?” asked Flanagan. 
“Yes.” The policeman grinned. 


“ Then perhaps ye realize what it means 


to be chained for life to a woman who 
‘drives ye mad with her talk an’ senseless 


curtain-lecturin’, an’ who won’t let ye out | 


of her sight for a minute for fear—an’ 


rightly so—that ye’ll take th’ opportunity — 


to leave th’ house an’ never come back!”’ 
- “My wife’s not much of a vou ue 
plied the os : 


“Then ye’re a_thrice- lucky man, an’ 


should be layin’ awake nights lars th’ a 


saints who gave her to ye.” 


the site forded Brea. 


- gk Suppose, 2? he said, bO that I Sen co a : D 
yonder cigar-store to buy some 'tobacco,and  “ Ye 


 Jeave you here standing on the sidewalk 
until I come back, will I find you here 
when I return?” 

“Ye may,” replied Flanagan jubilantly. 


« An’ may th’ Lord shower blessings on 


. yer head for yer kindness of heart!” 
After the policeman had left, Captain 
_ Dinty and First Mate Flanagan hurried 


off, arm-in-arm, down the street, turning 


: ‘the next corner to avoid the eye of the 
generous cop. 

“See here, Flanagan,” said Captain 
 Dinty thoughtfully, “are you really in earn- 
est about getting to that lonesome little 
o island of yours?” : 

‘“ Never more in earnest in me life.” 

: “Then why don’t you take the New 
Orleans boat as far as Key West. I under- 
stand the boat stops here to-morrow after- 
noon. At Key West you can get any of 
those hundreds of rum-smugglers or tramp 
- schooners to take you to Cuba, and from 
there you can head for any island you 
please. How does that plan strike you? 
Assuming, of course, that if your wife ever 
looks me up in New York I'll tell her you 
disappeared from the Mary R. Dinsmore 
at night and nothing more was seen of you 
aboard ship.” 

_ Flanagan slapped Captain Dinty on his 
plump back. 

‘“ Ye’re a life-saver,” he cried, “‘ and that’s 
th’ Lord’s own truth! Yer scheme 3 is per- 
fect—with one exception.” 

_“ What’s that?” 

‘Where am I to get passage money?” 

Captain Dinty thought a moment. 

“TIL buy your ticket, and you can in- 
struct your New York bank by mail to re- 
fund me the money when I get home.” 

-“ Fine! Captain, ye’re a jewel. I’ll never 
forget yer kindness.” 
“Don’t mention it,” replied the captain 
dryly. “I happened to bring my bank- 
roll with me when the Santa Colima foun- 
dered, and I’m able to fix you up without 
inconveniencing myself. Here are two fifty- 
dollar bills you can use to buy yourself 
dinner and a room for to-night, as well as 
some new clothes to wear aboard ship, Jl 


- murmured. 


F lanagan pity. is 


DY. rT 
night, at th’ least, Vl fom en route for me 
island—me lonely little island with th’ palm- ie 


trees an’ th’ coconuts. Sunshine, peace, an’ 
blessed quiet! An’ nothin’ in me ears Bat 
the breakin’ of th’ rollers on th’ reefs!” 
The New Orleans boat from the north o 
docked at three thirty in the afterncon. 
Captain Dinty found Flanagan on hand, as 3 = 

he had promised, dressed in a new pray 

civilian suit, carrying a new rattan suit case. — 
_“ Here’s your ticket,” remarked the cap- _ 4 
tain, handing him the strip of paper, 
ne the gangway was lowered and passen- 
gers began to debark Flanagan tlasped Cap- 
tain Dinty’s hand in grateful farewell. : 
‘‘ A few months from now,” he said, “Tl 
be settled nicely on me lonesome little 
island. An’ then ye must pay me a visit. 
Dll treat ye to coconuts on th’ half-shell, 
and perhaps I can manage to have some 
coconut-milk aged in th’ wood, witha kick 
in it. An’ ye can ey around all day an’ 
look at th’ blue sky an’ forget yer troubles.” 
He turned and walked up the gangway, ] 
waving a last farewell to Captain Dinty. : 
| 


A tall, spare female figure detached itself 
from a group of passengers on deck and 
rushed toward him. Oe 

‘‘ Mike!” she cried jubilantly. “Mike!” 

The first mate took a step backward. _ 

The woman clasped him to her breast. 4 

“Mike,” she cried, “how did ye know 
I was comin’ on this boat after gettin’ th’ 
chief’s telegram? And ye’re all dressed up — . 
in a nice new suit to meet me, aren’t ye, oe 
darlin’?”’ a 

Captain Dinty saw an expression of utter _ 
hopelessness come over Flanagan’s face. 4 

“Let’s get right off th’ boat,” went on 
the shrill voice of Mrs. Flanagan, “an’ buy 
our tickets back to New York. Don’t yee 6 
think we'd better make th’ trip by rail, : 
darlin’? It’s faster, ye know!” ; 

Captain Dinty chuckled to himself. 

“Coconut-palms and coral reefs!” he — 
“ And rest and peace ee a 
blessed quiet! Z a 


ever ” as he turned and eft the dock. 1 
| a? A e 
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HINDS HONE) ‘amo ALMOND CREAM 


‘These are the dainty maids who bring 
To you this useful, beautiful thing, 
To soften yourskin in a healthful way 
Making it lovelier every day; 


Dry, rough hands grow fresh and smooth, 
Windburn and Sunburn, Hinds will soothe. 


“Catchy fingers’? soon disappear, 
Muddy complexions change and clear; 


Daily use on your hands and arms 

Gives you the skin that always charms. 
Health and Comfort are hidden there 

A smoothness fine and a perfume rare. 


Truly a treat in life’s daily scheme, 


You'll find Hinds Honeyand AlmondCream. 


All druggists and department stores sell Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream. We will mail you a small 
sample for 2¢ or trial bottle for 6c. Booklet Free. 


Ask your dealer for Hinds Cream Superior Toilet 
Requisites, but if not obtainable, order from us. 
We will send postpaid in the U. S. 


A. S. HINDS CO., Dept. 10, Portland, Maine 


Copyright 1922, A. 8. HINDS CO. 


This attractive HINDS 
WEEK-END BOX con- 
tains six trial size packages 
of the fascinating Hinds 
Cream Toilet Requisites 
—pure, fragrant, refined, 
beneficial. Charmingly 
boxed in old rose. 


soc Postpaid. 
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New 
'N Set with 
Large Roomy Divan 


Only $1.00 with the coupon below brings this sen- 
sational furniture bargain to your home on 30 
days trial. Complete 6 piece set of fumed solid 
oak living room furniture including a wonderfully 
comjortable and roomy divan. Only $29.85 
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easy payments, too. $40 was the 
former price for a set like this 
—a special factory sacrifice makes 
this slash in price possible now. 
Seize this opportunity on our special 
approval offer—we take the risk. 


30 Days Trial 


When you get this magnificent 6- 
piece library set, put it in your liv- 
ing room or library and use it freely 
for 30 days. Note the massive, solid 
construction —the beautiful finish— 
the fine upholstery and graceful 
lines. Compare it with anything you 
can buy locally at anywhere near 
the same priceeven for spot cash. Then if not satisfied for any reason, 
return the set at our expense and we will refund your $1.00 at once, plus 
any freight charges you paid. 


Only $2.°70 a Monte 11:20 secite to oon the set, 


month until you have paid $29.85. A full year to pay—at the rate of only a few cents 


number of sets. We trust honest people anywhereinthe U.S. One priceto all, cash 
or credit. Nodiscount for cash. Notone penny extra for credit. NoC.0O.D. 


Price Slashed!—Send Now 
HO slog ie eee, 


Free Bargain Catalog 


Shows thousands of bargains in 


for the complete set on this offer—on & 


a day. This wonderful value is not listed in our regular catalog. We have only alimited ~ 


N U _ wish to return the set after Nim 
furniture, jewelry, carpets, rugs, |’ 30 days, your dollar will be refunded, plus ame —_—————_—————~——~—~—-~—---—---- 
curtains, silverware, phono-| all freight charges which you paid. Remem- Street, R. F. D. S 

graphs, stoves, porch and lawn] ber, this is a special, limited, reduced price 0F Bow Nom" sco ae en, — 
furniture, women’s, men’s and| offer. First come, first served. Get your set Shippin 3 

children’s wearing apparel. while this offer lasts. 30 days trial— we Patat 9 : ee 

: take all the risk. Send coupon now. Piss Roy Woe Re enc wee. oa eee rt 

Straus & Schram Register A927 ON 8 irda seem pal xia Lox uci 
i y Ps : Min m. 
West 35th’ Streat, Chicago, Hil D Furniture,Stoves, Jewelry C Men’s,Women’s,Children’sClothing — 
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oak. All the four chairs are padded; seats uphol- } 
stered with brown Delavan Spanish leather, the best 
imitation of genuine Spanish leather known. The up- 
holstering is a rich brown color. 

Large Divan provides extra seating capacity. 1t is 
an unusually massive, comfortable piece with beauti- 
fully designed back. Arms are broad and comfortable. 
Measures 46 inches wide outside and 36 inches long 
inside. Thickly padded scat is 19 inches deep. Height 
of back is 22 inches. Posts are extra massive. 

Arm Chair is a roomy. dignified piece of furni- 
ture, comfortable and big enough for avery large 
person while not seeming too large for the ordinary 
occupant. Seat 19 x17 1-2in., height 36 in. . 

Arm Rocker is a massive, stately, comfortable 
piece, with beautifully designed back, wide, shapely 
arms, and smooth operating runners. Seat 19x171-2} | 
in., height 36 in. f 
Sewing Rocker is unusually attractive and useful. 
Seat 17-x 17 in.. height 85 in. 


‘| Jardiniere Stand matches other pieces. A dec- 
oration to your living room_or library. Carefully } 
built throughout. Measures 17 1-2in. high; the top 
12 x 12 inches. 

Entire set shipped knocked down construction. Easy 
to set up. Saves freight charges. Wt. about 175 Ibs. 
Order by No. B6944A. $1.00 with 
coupon, $2.70 a month, price $29.85. 
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Straus & Schram, Reg A927 , W. 35th St., Chicago 


’ 
Enclosed find $1.00. _ Ship special advertised 6-Piece Fumed a 
Oak Library Set. am to have 30 days free trial. If Ikeep 
the set, I will pay you $2.70 monthly. If not satisfied, I am — 
to return the set within 30 days and you are to refund my 
money and any freight charges I paid. 


0) 6-Piece Library Set, No. B6944A. $29.85. — 
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| Just Out 
‘| ~ Latest Designs in 

Watch Cases beaue 
: _ tifully illustrated in 
2 our booklet. Send 
a for FREE 


Only One Dollar Down will buy this 
masterpiece of watch manufacture. 
he balance you are allowed to pay in 
small, easy, monthly payments. The 
Burlington — a 21-Jewel Watch — is 
sold to you at a price much lower than 


will know a great 
~ book. You will be able to “steer clear” 
| of the over-priced watches which 
are no better. Remember, the 
| Burlington is sent to you for only One 
| Dollar down, balance in small monthly 
| payments. Send the coupon for watch 


book and our special offer TODAY! 
Burlington Watch Company 


Dept. A-145, 19th Street and Marshall Blvd., Chicago 
Canadian Address: 62 Albert Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


ARGOSY-ALLSTORY—ADVERTISING SECTION. 


_ Adjusted to the Second 
-. Adjusted to Temperature 
‘Adjusted to Isochronism 
Adjusted to Positions 
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Get the Burlington Watch Book by sending this coupon. Find out about 
‘this great special offer which is being made for only a limited time. You 
deal more about watch buying when you read this 


21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels 
25 Year Gold Strata Case 
Your Choice of Dials 


, Uncluding Montgomery R. R. Dial) 
New Ideas in Thin Cases 


: ou OO 


‘Down 


that of other high-grade watches, 
Besides, you have the selection of the 
finest thin model designs and latest 
styles in watch cases. Don’t delay! 
Write for the FREE Watch Book and 
our SPECIAL OFFER today. . 
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Burlington Watch Company 
Dept. A-145, 19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Chicago 
Canadian Address: 62 Albert St, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Please send me (without obligations and prepaid) your free 
book on watches with full explanation of your $1.00 down 
offer on the Burlington Watch. 
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A Five-Part Story — Part One 
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WHISPERING SAGE 
By Harry Sinclair Drago and Joseph Noel 


A bang-up job is this serial of a fight for water between a ruthless cattle king 
and Basque ranchers. A beautiful Basque girl supplies the romance. 


First of six installments appears next week. 
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- “fT WERE is your future charted for you, based on the 
& actual average earnings of trained and untrained 
men. 

Alike at 20, yes—but how far apart at 30 and 40! How 
tragically far apart at 50! What a story of success and 
- failure is painted into those faces! 

' Which way will you go? Up, through training, to a 
position that means more money and more responsibility 
as the years go by? Or down, through lack of training, 
into the ranks of the poorly paid? 

. It rests entirely with you which way you go. It is 
- within your power to decide right now just about where 
you are going to be one, three, five, ten, fifteen years 
~ from now. 

The Up Road means a better position—more money— 

more comforts for your family and yourself, 
_ The Down Hill Road or the Stand Still means a per- 
* petual struggle for even the necessities of life—the tragic 
- fear of losing your position—the realization that the years 
-- are rushing by and you have wasted the opportunity that 
~ will never come again. 


4 OU can go up if you want. You can get the training 
that will command a trained man’s salary. 
- Bvery mail brings letters from students of the 
- International Correspondence Schools telling of advance- 
4 ment and increased salaries won through spare-time study. 
One investigation of the incomes of I. C. S. students 
shows some with incomes of $50,000 a year—others earning 
o $25,000—still more with incomes of $10,000 a year and 
_ better—and hundreds earning $5,000 a year. 
a Still another investigation of exactly 1,000 students 
_ shows an average salary increase of 350% over what they 
were earning at the time they enrolled. 
_ These advancements are not only in the technical sub- 
jects such as Electrical, Mechanical or Civil Engineering, 
- Architecture, Chemistry, etc., but also in Salesmanship, 
- Business Management, Advertising, Accounting, Traffic 
Management, etc. 
_ J. Lee Nicholson, C.P.A.; A. Hamilton Church, Indus- 
trial Engineer; Charles J. Nasmyth, F.A.A., C-P.A.; E. H. 
_ Fish, B.S., and Edward P. Moxey, Jr., A.M., C.P.A., Ph.D. 
_ (Professor of Accounting at the University of Pennsylva- 
/ nia), are just five among more than 300 well-known men 
| -who have contributed and are contributing their ability 
and experience to the preparation of I. C. S. courses. 


OSY:ALLSTORY—ADVERTISING SECTION. 
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At least find out what the I. C. S. can do for you. The 
easy way to do it is to mark and mail this coupon. It 
involves no obligation, it costs not a penny and it takes 
but a moment. But that one little act may be the means 
of changing your whole life. 


pale Gale AE PN TEAROUT HERE a oe ee oe 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2144-C, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me full information about 
the subject before which I have marked an X in the list below: 
BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


(Business Management 


: (DSalesmanship 
(LJIndustrial Management, 


{J Advertising 


{ ]Personnel Organization 
LITraffic Management 
{JBusiness Law 


LJBanking and Banking Law 


L)Better Letters 

)Foreign Trade 

LJShow Card Lettering 
CL)Stenography and Typing 


Li Accountancy (including C.P,A.) L)'Teacher 


LJNicholson Cost Accounting 


L)Bookkeeping 
(JBusiness English 
(JPrivate Secretary 
{JBusiness Spanish 
(French 


L)Civil Service 

L}Railway Mail Clerk 
L}Common School Subjects 
(JHigh School Subjects 
(LJINustrating 
Di€artooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


(Electrical Engineering 
{)Electric Lighting 

LL) Electrical Wiring 

LJ Mechanical Engineer 
LJ Mechanical Draftsman 
LJMachine Shop Practice 
L) Railroad Positions 


L Architect 

{_jContractor and Builder 
{Architectural Draftsman 
[ }Conerete Builder 
LStructural-Engineer 
LiPlumbing and Heating 
L]Textile Manufacturing 


LJGas Engine Operating [| Chemistry 

LJ Civil Engineer []Pharmacy 

L}Surveying and Mapping CL) Automobile Work 

[}Mine Foreman or Engineer L}Navigation 

L]Steam Engineer Ll) Agriculture and Poultry 

LJ) Wireless .] Mathematics 
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Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon tv the Internae 
tional. Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Oanada, 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


WHIRLWIND MONEY-MAKER FOR AGENTS—sample free. 
Sell powdered Hanslick, an absolutely new, non-competitive, 
and unbeatable hand cleanser. Removes grease, grime, ink, 
paint, etc., without slightest injury to skin. Its use spreads 
like wildfire. Cheaper than all others. Sells in cans (or bulk 
With dispensers) to garages, autoists, mechanics, factory and 
office folks, to housewives, hardware stores and to auto supply 
houses. Huge quantities used weekly by ‘mercantile houses. 
(Names on request.) Big repeat business assured. Exclusive 
agencies, crews working for you, fast sales, splendid profits and 
a permanent business for hustlers. Live ones can clean up 
$500 a month. Send 2c stamp for postage on Free sample. Com- 
plete sales plan goes with it. Write quick to Solar Products Co., 
R. 301, 124 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR, Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Carnation. Co., 
200 Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 


$1.95 FOR MADE-TO-ORDER PANTS—Special 30-day 
offer to prove our marvelous values in  made-to-measure 


tailoring. Agents Wanted. Earn $30 to $35 Extra Every Week, 
taking orders for our high-class, made-to-measure clothes. 
No experience necessary. Write for samples today. THE 
PROGRESS TAILORING CO., Dept. F-104, Chicago. 


AGENTS—Gur Soap and Toilet Article Plan is a wonder. Get 
our Free Sample Case Offer. Ho-Ro-Co, 137 Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS—BIG MONEY—$8 to $16 a day. Aluminum handle 
cutlery set. Brand new. You display and take orders. We 
deliver and collect. Pay you daily. Sample free. Try it out. 
JENNINGS MFG. CO., Dept. 1609, Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENIS, $60 1O $200 A WEEK, Free Samples. Gold Sign 
Letters for Store and Office Windows. Anyone can do _ it. 
Big demand. Liberal offer to general agents. Metallic Letter Co., 
431H N. Clark St., Chicago. 


SALES AGENTS WANTED in every county to give all or 
spare time. Positions worth $750 to $1500 yearly. We train the 
inexperienced. Novelty Cutlery Co., 77 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


$195 EARNED BY SCHLEICHER in FIRST TWELVE 
HOURS. Self-selling proposition establishes new money-making 
records. Automatic hot or cold running water bath equipment 
without plumbing or waterworks, only $7.50. Exclusive ter- 
ritory. Investigate. Send no money. Terms. Write today. 
ALLEN MFG. CO., 671 Allen Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


SELL US YOUR SPARE TIME. YOU CAN EARN FIFTEEN 
TO FIFTY DOLLARS WEEKLY writing showcards at home. 
No canvassing. Pleasant, profitable profession, easily, quickly 
learned by our simple graphic block system. Artistic ability 
unnecessary. We instruct you and supply you work. Wilson 
Methods, Ltd., Dept. G, 64 East Richmond, Toronto, Canada. 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. BE A_ DETECTIVE. 
Great demand everywhere. Excellent opportunities for travel. 
Fascinating work. Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. 
Write, American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, New York. 


BE A RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR! $110 to $250 
monthly, expenses paid after three months’ spare-time study. 
Splendid opportunities. Position guaranteed or money refunded. 
Write for Free Booklet CM-30. Stand. Business Training Inst., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Make Money At Home. You can earn from $1 to $2 an hour 
in your spare time writing show cards. Quickly and easily learned 
by our new simple ‘‘Instructograph’’ method. No canvassing or 
soliciting. We teach you how and guarantee you steady work at 
home and pay cash each week. Full particulars and booklet free. 
American Show Card School, 202 Ryrie Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


MEN—AGE 17 TO 45. EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY. 
Travel; make secret investigations, reports. Salaries; expenses, 
American Foreign Detective Agency, 320, St. Louis, Mo. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, STENOGRAPHERS, CLERKS, 
TYPISTS, wanted by Government. Examinations weekly. Pre- 
pare at home. Write for free list and plan T, payment after 
securing position. CSS, 1017 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

$133—$192 MONTH. Become. Government Railway Mail 
Clerks. Men over 17. Common education sufficient. Steady. 
List positions free. Write immediately. FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept. F-1, Rochester, N. Y. 


__ HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


WANTED WOMEN. BECOME DRESS DESIGNERS. $35 
WEEK. Learn while earning. Sample lesson free. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept. F-522, Rochester, N. Y. 


- $75.00 to» $200.00 per week. 


WANTED: TAILORING SALESMEN—MAKE BIG MONEY 
from the very start—opportunity of your lifetime to get imto 
your own business. We ar: the largest made-to-measure 
tailoring house in the country, furnishing elaborate sample 
equipments, including 500 all wool fabrics, and guarantee 
absolute satisfaction—perfect fit, best workmanship, or no sale. 
Write for line and all accessories to b2 sent free. Earn from 
State whether or not you have 
experience in taking orders for men’s made-to-measure clothes. 
A. L. ARNOLD, Sales Manager, Box 483, Chicago, Ill. i 


WE START YOU in business, furnishing everything: Men and 
women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly operating our “‘New System 
Snccialty Candy Factories’? anywhere. Opportunity lifetime; 
booklet free. W.-Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 93, East Orange, N. J. 


SELL HOLMES TIRES AND TUBES. No capital required. 
$100 weekly income. Price sells them; quality gets reorders. 
HOLMES RUBBER CO., 1500 W. 15th, Dept. A, Chicago. 


AGENTS—FREE TRIAL OFFER. HARPER’S COMBINA- 
TION BRUSH SET AND FIBRE BROOM. Consists of five 
parts, has ten different uses. It sweeps, washes and dries win- 
dows, scrubs and mops floors, and does five other things. Over 
100% prefit. Write for our free trial offer. Harper Brush Works, 
Dept. Y, Fairfield, Lowa. ; 


$10 WORTH OF FINEST TOILET SOAPS, perfumes, toilet 
waters, spices, etc., absolutely free to agents on our refund 
pian. Lacassian Co., Dept. 614, St. Louis, Mo. 


LIVE AGENTS MAKE $10 DAY SELLING EUREKA 
STRAINER and Splash Preventer for every water faucet. Takes 
on sight. Widely advertised and known. Get details today. 
A. D. Seed Filter Company, 73 Franklin, New York. 


LARGE SHIRT MANUFACTURER wants Agents to sell 
complete line of shirts direct to wearer. Exclusive patterns. Big 
values. Free samples. Madison Mills, 503 Broadway, New York, 


MAKE 600% PROFIT. FREE SAMPLES. Lowest priced 
Gold Window Letters for stores, offices. Anybody can do it. 
Large demand. Exclusive territory. Big future. Side line. 
Acme Letter Co., 2800 EH Congress, Chicago. 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN—Make sparkling glass name 
plates, numbers, checkerboards, medallions, signs; big illustrated 
book FREE. E. PALMER, 500 Wooster, Ohio. - 


AUTHORS—MANUSCRIPTS 


FREE TO WRITERS—a_ wonderful little book of money 
making hints, suggestions, ideas; the A B C of successful 
Story and Movie-Play writing. Absolutely free. Send for your 
copy new! Just address Authors’ Press, Dept. 19, Auburn, N. Y. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE WANTED for 
publication. Good ideas bring big money. Submit Mss., or write - 
Literary Bureau, 110, Hannibal, Mo. 
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MICHIGAN FARM LANDS FORSALE 


$10 TO $50 DOWN! Starts you on 20, 40 or 80 acres near 
hustling city in Michigan. Balance long time. Only $15 to $35 
per acre. Write today for big free booklet. SWIGART LAND 
CO., Y-1245 First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED BY 48 COMPANIES; $10 TO $500 
EACH PAID FOR PLAYS. .No correspondence course or ex- 
perience needed; details sent free to beginners. Sell your ideas. 
Producers League, 388 Wainwright, St. Louis, Mo. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONG WRITERS—If you have song poems or melodies write 
me immediately. I have absolutely the very best proposition to 
offer you. Act now and be convinced. RAY HIBBELER, D-147, - 
4040 Dickens Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Mail Us Your Discarded Jewelry, Gold Crowns and Bridges, 


Watches; Diamonds, Silver, Platinum, War Saving Stamps and — 


Old False Teeth. Money sent by return mail. Packages held 4 
to 12 days and returned if our offer is refused. United States 
Smelting Works (The Old Reliable), Dept 26, Chicago, Ill... — 
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Our New Plan makes it 
amazingly easy to own this 
Beautiful Player Piano’ 


The Virtuolo may be obtained 
én various instruments, 
as follows: 


Home Companion Virtuolo.,..... 
Colonial Virtuolo in Conway 


Petite Virtuolo in Hallet & Davis 
i tio4 int high) ‘52.5. .ccs0c. 
Puritan Virtuolo in Hallet & 
~ Davis (full size) .............e000 
The Reproducing Virtuolo in 
Hallet & Davis Grand, on 
which may be played exact re- 
productions of world famous 
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Keep the children at home 


Eminent Authorities Endorse This Method 


HE atmosphere and environment 

of the American home is today 
forced to compete with the foreign 
attractions .of jazz halls and light 
plays. ‘These influences on our grow- 
ing boys and girls deserve serious 
thought and are causing widespread 
attention. 


A Plan with an Object 


A solution of this artificial condi- 
tion undermining American homes 
is now offered by a world famed 
musical institution. It has been en- 
dorsed by foremost educators. 
The plan is to put music in every 
home and provide a counter-attrac- 
tion to these dangerous peeide in- 


PLAYER PIANO 
HALLET & DAVIS 
Established 1839 


fluences. Music will help to keep the 
children at home and will entertain 
you too. 

Wouldn’t you like to own a beau- 
tiful new player piano, built by a 
company world-famous for its 
achievements in producing the high- 
est type of instruments ? 

You can now do so easily and con- 
veniently regardless of your circum- 
stances. A remarkable plan has been 
carefully worked out and the.new 
features in the pricing and financing 
will astonish you. 


So Simple—So Unusual 


This plan would be impossible if it 
were not backed by acompany whose 
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Think of it! 
a genuine 


VIRTUOLO 
PLAYER PIANO 
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activities were world-wide and whose 
finances were unusually strong. The 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company back 
this movement and are in a position to 
carry it out because they possess these 
essentials. 

The coupon below will give you 
this confidential information by re- 
turn mail. It marks a new departure 
which puts this wonderful instru- 
ment into homes of moderate means, 
where formerly they were obtainable 
only by the financially prominent. 

This plan meets the zadzvidual 
requirements of every family, in every 
status and condition. 

All parents should get the facts 
without fail. They are confidential. 
They will surprise you. Do it now 
to obtain them quickly. Mail the 
coupon at once. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


INFORMATION COUPON 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO., 
146 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Send me confidential prices and terms of 
Virtuolo. 
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SEND NO MONEY 


JUST WRITE AND SAY YOU WANT TO TRY A 
Faultless Coaster Brake — 
Bicycle or Motobike 
When your bicycle arrives, try it FREE for iS DAYS. If 
then you are fully satisfied with it, send us only $3. 00, 
then $5.00 a month for seven months. If it does not suit 
you, ship it back at our expense and we will refund even 
the freight you paid on arrival. 
Tested Frame of Seamless tee} Tubing. One piece Crank 
e) 


anger: Drop 
Brake, 


Forged Crown Fork; New 


tu oaster- 
oller Chain. Every perire 


device for Speed, Comfort, Perfect 


Z, Control and Durability, tncladine ChannelBar Stand. 
SIZES attd STYLES, for BOYS, MEN, GIRLS and WOMEN 


NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT CoO., INC. 


DEPT. 109 


© B&B 1922 
—just 
IB say 


Blue- “jay 
to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Biue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made ina world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dent. 4, 
for valuable book, “Correct Care of the Feet. io 


This is the Life’? 


|You can get anywhere on the strongly made, 
| easy riding and most comfortable $ A 
re 


BIACK BEAUTY 


| and a small deposit brings this superior wheel to 
| you at new low factory prices. Delivered free. Five year 


| guarantee. Six month accident insurance. 
Catalog illustrating 40 styles Free 


Tires and Accessories 
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HAVERFORD CYCLE CO., Dept.136,Philadelphia,U.S.A. 
"| nature. Randolph & Co., 630 F, Washington, D. Cc. 


98 CHAMBERS ST., NEW. YORK 


RN MON 
Par HOM a 


You. can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time _ 
_writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting. 
Weinstruct you by our new simple Directograph sys~- 
tem, pay you cash each week and guarantee you steady = 
work. Write for full particulars and free booklet. 
- _ WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE 
¥2 Colborne Building Toronto, Can. 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained 
men win high positions and big suc- 
cess in business. and _ public pate 
Greater opportunities now than e 

before. Lawyers earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually. 
We guide you step by step. Sie ean tra’ 


at home during spare time. Let us sen 
you records and letters from LaSalle ee 


admitted to the bar in various states. Money refunde 
oe to our Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied. Degree of 

conferr Thousands of successful students enrolled. Low cost, 
easy terms. We furnish all text Seppe sinsladiog fourteen 
volume Law Library. Get our valuable 120- e‘ ‘Law mide" an 
**Evidence’’ books FREE. Send for them— iow. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dep. 632-LC Chicago, | ‘ 


Cut out this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 
address (no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 
the razor for 30 days FREE; then if you like it, pay us 
$1.85. If you don’t like it return it. SEND NO MONEY. 


MORE COMPANY, Dept.453 St. Louis, Mo, 
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PATENTS PROCURED—TRADE MARKS REGISTERED— 
A comprehensive, experienced, prompt service for the protection — 
and development of your ideas. Preliminary advice gladly fur- 4 
nished without charge. Booklet of information and form for 
disclosing idea free on request. Richard B. Owen, 68 Owen 
Bldg., Washington, D. C., or 2278-J Woolworth Bldg., N. Le 


INVENTIONS WANTED. CASH OR ROYALTY For Ideas. 
ADAM FISHER MFG. CO., Dept. 181-A, St. Louis. 


PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 
BOOK and record of invention blank. ‘Send model or sketch 
and description for our opinion of its patentable Tost 
Free. Highest References. Prompt Attention. ma a Terms, 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 762 Ninth, Washington, 


PATENTS. BOOKLET FREE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. 
BEST RESULTS. Promptness assured. Send drawing 
model for examination oe opinion as to ppatentatill 
Watson E. Coleman, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. If you have an invention write for our Guia 
Book, ‘How To Get A Patent.’’ Send model or sketch and 
description, and we will give our opinion as to its pane 
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TUBE WITH 
EACH TIRE 
Sensational Cut In Standard Tire Prices! 


Two tires for less than the usual cost of one, and a free 
inner tube with each tire! No double treads or sewed tires. 
Our big’ volume means best tire values. Act now and cut 
your tire cost in two. Thousands of steady customers are 


getting full mileage out of 
these tires and you, too, can get ] 2,000 MILES 
You can see the mileage in our tires. Order and prove it 


—but order now! This is a special lot selected for record- 
breaking sale. Supply limited and going double quick. 


Note the Bargain Prices on Two Tires of Same Size: 


iz ’ 1 Tire 2 Tires Size , 1 Tire 2 Tires 
s0x3 $7.25 $198 | 32x 434 $id4s $2104 
30x 3% 8.25 13.9 33 x 4% 13.9. 22.45 
32x3% 9.45 5.4 34x4% 14.4 23.45 
31 x4 10.65 16.90 35x44 14.95 24.90 
32x44 11.85 19.7 36 x 4144 15.45 5.45 
33 x4 12.45 20.9 33 x5 15.65 25.95 
34x4 13.25 21.95 35 x5 15.90 Q 
36x 4 14.95 25.95 37x5 16.45 26.95 


SEND NO MONEY! Shipment C. O. D. express or parcel | 
post. Examine tires on arrival and if not fully satisfied 
return same at our expense and your money will be promptly 
refunded. State whether straight side or clincher. DON’T 
DELAY! ORDER NOW! : 


ALBANY TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
2721 Roosevelt Road Dept. A624 Chicago, Illinois 


Oh, You Skinny / 


Why stay thin as a rail? You don’t have 
to! And you don’t have to go through life 
with a chest that the tailor gives you; with 
legs you can hardly stand on. And what 
about that stomach that flinches every 
time you try a square meal? Are you a 
pill-feeder ? 
Do you expect Health and Strength in tablet form 
—through pills, potions and other exploited piffle? 
The only way to be well is to build up 
your body—all of it, through Nature’s 
methods—not by pampering the stomach. It 
is not fate that is making you a failure; 
it’s that poor emaciated body of yours; 
your half-sickness shows plain in your face, 
and the world loves healthy people. So be 
HEALTHY, STRONG, VITAL. That’s liv- 
ing. Mention the ailments upon which you 
wish Special Information and send us a 
10c piece (one dime) to help pay postage 
on my Special Talk on Thinness and my 
book, ‘‘Promotion and Conservation of 
Health, Strength and Mental Energy.’’ 
Don’t put it off—send for my free book 
Right Now. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT . 
Physical and Health Specialist 
Department 854 Newark, New Jersey 


STRONGFORT 
The Perfect Man 


Factory to Rider 


Saves 810 to 625 on the Ranger Bicycle you select. | 
You can have your choice of 44 Styles, colors and. fy 
sizes. Delivered free on approval, express prepaid, | ) 
for 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL : 


if desired. Possession and use at 
[Months toPay once on our liberal year to pay 
plan. Parents often advance first payment. 


~ best quality, at factory prices, express prepaid. 
ires Lamps, wheels and equipment. low prices. Send 


a No Money, do business direct with makers. i— 
Mead “12 Company [issrcuce ss: a) 
ECOG iin. 0-50, Chicago [esesnceererss WU) 
THE GREATEST ALL-FICTION MAGAZINE 
IN THE COUNTRY IS THE 
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Out Every Thursday—Ten Cents 
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ade Regular’225ValueNow 
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Cartridges 
Awarded first prize all over Europe 
Positively the finest auto- 
matic made. Hard Shooter— 
accurate and reliable. Blue 
Steel. Inlaid hardwood perfect 
grip handle, Safety lever makes 
accidental discharge impossi- 
ble. Light wee.$ 5 

25cal. regular $22.50 8 0 
value. Nowonly . a 
32 cal. same as above only more powerful; shoots 
standard ammunition, $27.50 value $ 1 j 325 
now only ° ® ® e = 


3 8 -Cal. 
6-Shooter 


Smith & Wesson Pattern. 
Famous for its hard,accurate 
shooting. Blue Steel, western grip. 
Double action automatic eject- $ 50 
ing. Fine for target practice. 16 
Regular price $38.50. Special at — 


Send No Money 


Just name and address and model you want. We ship 
c. O. D. for your inspection. All our revolvers are 
brand new. Guaranteed perfect in material and work- 
manship and to give full satisfaction, or money back. 
Order one of these specials today. 


INTERNATIONAL SALES COMPANY 
3423 W. Van Buren St.,Dept.39 Chicago 
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| GUARANTEED" 

L10000-Miles BY 

BIG FACTORY SAL 
Brand New—Strictly Firsts 


These strong High Grade Cords made from fresh stock. 
at 50 per cent saving. Absolutely Brand New—first, in 
original wrapper with manufacturer’s name and serial 


number on every tire. Guaranteed 10,000 Miles 


and adjusted at the list price on a mileage basis. 
(These prices include Tube Free.) 

Sizes 

30x3 $9.95 33x4 


Price Sizes Price 
$17.50 35x4% $25.75 


30x34 11.75 34x4 18.95 36x42 26.15 
32x34 14.40 32x44 23.50 33x5 26.75 
31x4 15.65 33x44 24.10 35x5 28.00 


32x4 16.90 34x44 25.00 = : 
just send your name an 

Send No Money === address, topetiier with 

size and number of tires wanted. All tiresshipped C.O.D. 


subject to examination. Send Today. Special 5% discount 
for cash with order. Shipments same day order received. 


Webster Tire Corporation 
323 E. 33rd. Street, Dept. 370, Chicago, If. 
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Would You Like to Be a Rortaed Bride? 


Toe GORDON GILTNER, in ‘*‘The Shock Absorber,” | 
has written a story of a young husband who needed a wife 
~ to convince his mother and father that he was a dignified married 
man. His real bride was elsewhere, getting a divorce. Compli- 
cated situation, is it not? 
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Much Funnier than “Pigs Is Pigs” 


LLIS PARKER BUTLER has written a story entitled ** Use 

Common Sense,’’ which is more laughable than the guinea 

pig story upon which Mr. Butler’s reputation as a humorist rests. 
That his latest is his best is hard to believe, is it not? 


Do You Want Rough Stuff? Here It Is! 


ILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT has done his best novel 

n *‘The Land of Turmoil.’’ It combines humor, con- 

flict, and dramatic love from start to finish. Good? Oh, very 

good! And what is more, most of the real action takes place 
right in New York among the underworld denizens. 
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| 


Also Eleven Short Stories by 
Elisabeth Sanxay Holding John D. Swain 


George Allan England Robert T. Shannon 

Mella Russell McCallum H. Bedford-Jones | : 
Elmer Brown Mason William Merriam Rouse | 
Louise Kennedy Mabie Leslie Burton Blades 


James W. Egan 


ECOND installment of EDGAR RICE BURROUGH’S ‘‘The Girl 
from Hollywood,’’ far and away the most interesting inside film 
story written, and about which the whole country is talking, will be 
found in this issue, prefaced by a synopsis of the first installment. 


MUNSEY’S 
for July 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS—ALL NEWS-STANDS 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE WORTH OF SMILES. 


N the door of the third floor back 

the heavy knock sounded again, 

which caused both young women 
to start oddly. 

Then, out in the musty hallway, some 
one grunted and a weighty tread moved 
off; from the top step but one of the an- 
cient stairs came the inevitable loud creak, 
indicating the some one’s descent. Miss 
Myra Carson stifled a shuddering sigh. 
Miss Daisy Walsh relaxed and yawned. 

“Say,..aimt she the wise ald. cat, 
though?” she observed. ‘“ She knew I was 
in here with you. They get that way after 
runnin’ a rooming house a coupla years.” 

cc But—” 

‘Oh, just rent, kid—room rent,” Daisy 
smiled, showing her splendid teeth. “I 


> a 


be nothin’ doing this week, either.” And 
here, conscience being apparently a mere 


dictionary word of which she had never — 


even looked up the meaning, Miss Walsh 
extended her legs and contemplated the — 
rather elaborate stockings with complacent 
satisfaction. ‘‘ Well—y’ can’t give up five- 
fifty the pair for ’em and still be expected 
io pay foom fent, Gin you, Kir” = 

“No,” Myra said thinly. . 

‘Miss Walsh grinned up at her for a mo- 
ment—grinned at a slim, blue-eyed girl of 
twenty or so, a girl with a dainty head and 
fine, intelligent features, a very pretty girl, | 
in fact, in a very plain serge dress, which 
had been no real confection on the day it 
left the sweatshop, and since then had im- 
proved not one whit. 

The picture before Myra Carson, on the 
other hand, was a very different matter. — 
Whatever else she may have been, Daisy — 


a ey didn’t come across last week and there’ll Walsh was certainly decorative. 


641 
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_- She wore a gown of severe black, as be 
fitted a young woman about to go to her 
- work at the chaste cloak room of the ex- 

- pensive Hotel Aldean—yet its severity only 

emphasized the rest of her. The sinuous 
permanence of the waves on her bobbed 

_ head proved her hair dresser an honest 

man. Her lips, like her cheeks, simulated 

with very fair accuracy the coloring of a 
superbly healthy female; her under lids 
were interestingly dark, and it is not im- 
possible that her astonishingly long lashes 
had been gummed into place within the 
- hour. And even so, as Myra happened to 
know, Daisy Walsh was far from a bad 
sort—at any rate as bad sorts go when one 
- is a furnished-roomer. 

“Sometimes, y’ know, I wonder where 
- this Aldean bunch thinks us girls get off 
with this twice-a-month pay day stuff,” 
_ Miss Walsh pursued, more gravely. “A 
girl gets her little roll on a Saturday night, 
and if she ain’t too rabid she has a quarter 
or two left over next Saturday morning. 
But this stunt of having it handed to you 
one Wednesday and then waiting two weeks 
for the next—say, what are you so white 
about, kid? I’m not breaking your heart, 
am pp” 

_ Myra, just then, was gazing fixedly at a 
small sign thrust into the edge of her crink- 
ly old mirror, a card with two printed lines, 
the first in small type: ‘“ They Never Can 
Lick You If You—” and the second in 
staring capitals: ““ KEEP ON SMILING!” 
Myra smiled suddenly and turned to her 
friend. 

, “ Breaking my heart?” she echoed. 

_ “ Because it’s me that owes rent for the 
next room, honey—not you for this one,” 
Daisy said dryly. ‘“ You couldn’t owe 
room rent. You're not that kind.” . 

“But I—I—but—” Myra stammered, 
not too lucidly. 

. Miss Walsh rose hurriedly and threw an 
arm about her. oo 

“Say, listen! I beg your pardon, kid; 
I didn’t mean to sneer,” she said. ‘‘ I guess 
I’m just ashamed of myself, Myra. I guess 
1 got the jumps to-day, anyhow. Come 
over to the couch and go on.” 
~ “On with what?” 

“ Well, you were just starting to tell me 
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the oe of “your: life when | y" 
Daisy reminded her, as. they ‘sa’ do 
Miss Carson’s eyes, momentari y, 
youae again. oe 
“TI was doing that, ae 1? che mur- os 
mured, somewhat. ‘wonderingly. : 
And she gazed at the sign and smiled 
again, and the wonder increased rather 
than diminished; because it was not at all 
like Myra to be telling the story of her 
life to anybody. Very rarely, indeed, did 
she inflict her personal concerns on any ~ 


sort of listener; early training and discre- 


tion and iron-clad pride and a few other 
considerations combined to forbid that sort 
of thing —and, all the same, there does 
come a time when one must talk or—or— 

“Where was I?” Miss Carson asked. 

‘On the ‘Way Down East’ stuff, kid. 
You were telling me about the little old 
home town and the main street and the 
funny trolley line and the white picket 
fence in front of your place.” Z 
_ “Ves. and the old-fashioned garden in 
our front yard and—” 

“And a regular home and a civilized 
family, with brothers and sisters and all 
that!’ Daisy pursued, partly to herself. 
“Tl bet you hated to leave it.” 

ot dig.” | 

“Then, for the love of Mike, why did 
you leave it?” 

Miss Carson sighed and surrendered to 

the impulse to confide. 
_ “Oh, there were a lot of reasons, Daisy. 
Dad needs every last penny in the business 
this year, and with me out of the way 
there’s one less to support. And I wanted 
some real thrills, you know, and a chance 
to broaden out by seeing something beside 
the home town and—I wanted to make 
some extra money, too, and—” 

Her voice trailed off. Her smile had al- 
together vanished. Daisy considered her 
for a little and nodded sagely. — 

‘“‘ But mostly because you had a terrible 
fight with him!” she suggested. 

‘““ What?” cried Miss Carson, and flushed 
startlingly. ‘‘ What can you possibly know 
about—” ! 

She bit off the words. 
chuckled richly. a 

“ Ain’t you the funny kid, eras said 


Miss Walsh 


“ 


it, by ro om eat “that stutf. he 
Bia it had nothing whatever to do with my 


coming ‘to New York!” Myra said hotly. 


“Tt was simply because I’d decided to 
come and wouldn’t be bullied into chang- 
ing my mind. As if I were a child, you 
know, and couldn’t—and, another thing, 
it was absurd of him to—” i 

“ Wait—wait!”? Daisy cried. “ You're 
skidding all around, kid. Introduce me to 
this guy first. What’s his name?” 

“ Why—Arthur. Arthur Bond.” 

‘““ Good looker?” 

“Oh, he’s—” Myra began enthusiasti- 
cally, and toned it down to: “ Why, yes, 
he—I—that is, every one thinks he’s hand- 
some.” 
~ “Lotta dough?” Daisy quizzed further. 

““Not yet.” 

“But he will have, and he’s solid and 
respectable, and he loves you and you love 
him.” 

“ Fr—yes,” Miss Carson chin essed, 

* And with a guy like that all sewed up, 
you scrap with him and get out and leave 
him for somebody else!” Miss Walsh 
snapped, exasperatedly. “ Say, listen, kid 
—and get this right! How long have you 
been here?” 3 
_ “Five months.” 

“ Well, to-morrow morning, pack the lit- 
tle grip and hop the first rattler for home! 
Put your head on this Arthur’s oe chest 
and tell him you’re a nut, and you’re sorry, 
and you'll never do it again, and—” 
oe Ole Dat you don’t understand at all!” 
Myra broke in. “We disagreed because 
he’s silly. I—I’ll have to tell you now, I 
suppose. You see, Arthur was brought up 
by a maiden aunt, and I think most of his 
ideas belong to ‘eighteen eiclity-five, or 
some stich period. I told him quite frankly 
my I wanted to get out in the world for 

a year—we’re to be married in another 
‘seven months, you know.” 

‘“‘ Maybe,” mused Daisy. 

“JT told him that I wanted some little 
adventures and thrills of my own, and that 
I wanted to make enough, all by myself, to 
=) COVE. mae cna rast and trousseau and all 


. we “te grew insulting. He’s horribly jeale a 
- ous, you know—horribly!” : 
« They all throw that bluff, ‘kid.” sighed . 


| e battle ‘to a 


<add: instead pile even saschevite 


Miss Walsh. 


** And he actially <-aettintly dace say. : 
that — oh, it’s too ridiculous — that there | 
That some- — 


was somebody else, Daisy! 
body was luring me down to the tempta- 
tions of a great city! And he swore that 
if there was, and he ever found him, he’d 


kill him and—oh, I don’t know how much _ 
That was the © 
night before I started. We've made it up. - 
since, by mail, of saan: and—and we = i 


more of the same thing. 


all engaged again and— 


Once again Miss Carson’s voice facet is 
Miss Walsh shifted, watching her — 
meditatively, and the high grade sheet tin — 
cigarette case in her hand bag clanked ~ 
faintly; and Daisy frowned a moment and — 
sighed. It had become her custom latterly 
to snatch a whiff or two at about this time 
of day, but for some reason not clear to — 


out. 


herself she never felt like smoking - in 
Myra’s presence. - 


4 


“Honey, have you made the fortune : 


yet?” she asked gently.. 
“Not quite,” Myra admitted. 


“ Just been blowing around from one fe | 


to another for five months?”’ 
“Oh, I’d hardly say that! 


then, because she was utterly honest, end- 


ed rather weakly with: ‘ Well, yes. I au ae 


pose so.” 
“Until last week I got you the Biaiaie. 


room cashier’s job over in the Aldean, and. 


if May Forbes don’t get well—I wonder — 
how she is, by the way?—you can hold ~ 


that down permanently. Um-um. I don’t 
get it, kid. I mean why a girl like you—”’ 

Out in the hallway a step approached 
once more. As if many rehearsals had 


brought the act to perfection, each young 
woman stiffened and looked toward the © 
The step passed on, and each young 
woman relaxed again with a, faint sigh and | 


door. 


Daisy frowned a little. 

‘Why, kid, cut out that stuff!” said she. 
“You don’t have to look so scared on my 
account. 
in here? — can’t any more than tell me 


™ 


LL Mig 
Carson began, with some asperity; and _ 


What if the old hen does find me _ 
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I got to pay up or get out—and that. ey 
-mean anything in my young life. It’s not 
you that owes her money, Myra, or—say, 
_ Myra, on the level, ain’t you getting cold 


feet on this stunt of making btad way in 


the great city?” 

“Certainly not!” Miss Carson said, al- 
most too promptly. : 

Some seconds Miss Walsh had _ been 

studying the small sign at the side of the 
mirror; her over-dressed eyes twinkled a 
little, and her over-tinted lips twitched. 

-» “* They never can lick you if you keep 
on smiling!’ ” she read. ‘“‘ Honey, just be- 
tween you and me and the near-bed over 
there, do you honestly believe in that 
bunk?” 3 

' “TJ do, indeed! And it’s mot bunk! It’s 
—it’s the secret of all success!’ Myra cried, 
with tremendous energy. 

“Let ’em slam you and slam you and 
slam you, and get up and grin at ’em every 
time, and pretty soon they'll get sick of 
slamming you and hand you the big wad 
with three palms, huh?” 

“Ves!” cried Miss Carson, and smiled 
brilliantly, and in the excess of her enthu- 
siasm even struck one slim knee with a 
small clenched fist. ‘‘I believe just that! 
L know it!” 

- Daisy Walsh sighed and hitched about, 
to face her friend more impressively. 
“Listen, kid!” she said wearily. “ I’ve 

lived. You ain’t. I was rustling my own 
eats when they were washing your face for 
Sunday school. These lovely eyes have 
seen things you never even dreamed about, 
and that’s how come I can tell you one 
thing: the ‘good old smile gets you xoth- 
ing!” 

ne But—” 
-“Only in books, honey—only in books. 
Think it over! © J’ever see a really rich guy 
going around with the smile that won’t come 
off? No, you never did. J’ever have to 
go to one of these twenty-dollar-a-minute 
specialists? I did, last year, and he was 
like the village undertaker — but he had 
three cars, and a million nurses to help him, 
and a six-story house to live in, and the 
waiting toom looked like a mob scene! 
Looka Burkett, that owns the Aldean! If 
that old egg ever smiled, his face ’d split 


es 


7 ee and es. But 
and three in ‘Florida, an 
- they say he’s got around ten mi 


old sock—and he started out as a bellhop! ee 
“That doesn’t prove anything at all!” 
Myra smiled serenely. 


“‘ And look at me!” Daisy cried. “ Once 


upon a time I had your trouble, too! I 


used to sing while I worked and grin at the 
whole universe—and they thought I was 
weak-minded and easy and—well, nobody 
got away with anything, but they learned 
me my lesson. Honey!” said Miss Walsh, 
and gripped Myra’s arm. “ You want to 
get somewhere? Sure you do! Well, you 


gotta turn unpleasant!’’ 


(<5 Oh—”’ 

‘It’s the right dope, kid! It’s the right 
dope! I’ve tried both ways and I’m giving 
you the right dope! Smile all the time— | 
and you’re just any little jane. Get un- 
pleasant and you get interesting!” , 

‘“‘ About how unpleasant?”? Myra asked, 


with rather bored curiosity. 


“Huh? I don’t know. I think you can 
go as far as you like, kid! Sometimes I 
think the sky’s the limit. Only, I’m telling 
you, it does interest them! It gives them 
something to overcome and—”’ 

“Oh! You’re talking about—just men.” 

“ Well, what else is there to talk about?” 
Daisy naires, quite blankly. ‘And it 
shows ’em you think something of your- 
self. You try it, kid. It pays, and it pays 
good!” 

Myra said nothing at all. 

“’m not shocking you again, ‘am 1?” 
Daisy asked suddenly. 

“What? Good gracious, no!” 

“ Because I don’t want you to get me 
wrong, Myra,’ Miss Walsh concluded, 
very tartly. “ You’re such.a simple little 
kid you’d be liable to do that. Believe me, 
honey, there ain’t a living soul can say that 
about me! Only, if they want to. fight for 
a smile and buy me candy and gloves and 
stuff like that and take me places—oh, it — 
all helps when a girl has to work for a 
living!” | 

Once more, Myra said nothing. She did 


continue to smile bravely, however, and — 


somewhat meditatively; and having con- : 
sidered her for a time, Miss Walsh con- _ 


face. 


ce 645 . 


new ‘receiver | trad dectioh 46 ‘nat ‘down the 


a Star “Manufacturing Company for good and 


- over to ses Got shee” . 


ae ap for another half hour, Daisy.” 


“ Well—I gotta get on the aly, kid. You 
think it over. Tie a can to the smile for 
a coupla days, turn ugly and watch ’em 
hand it to you! I mean it, kid! You 
don’t have to look so pitying at me. Smit- 
ty ought to be down in the kitchen about 


now; I guéSs it’s safe enough to make the 


erin bust for freedom!” 

Thus, with an airy wave of her pink- 
nailed fingers, Daisy departed, and Myra 
Carson was left alone with all the splen- 
dors of the aged black walnut bed, the 


crinkly-mirrored dresser, the elderly Brus- 


sels carpet and the two dingy, undersized 
windows which gave upon a stretch of most 
unlovely backyards. 

Briefly, as she stood ‘before the mirror, 
much disgust and some anger surged up 
in Miss Carson. Daisy and her queer, un- 
wholesome philosophy—pah! Or perhaps 


Daisy deserved decent pity rather than this 


distinctly smug shudder;. wretched. conidi- 
tions all around had dene much to warp 
Daisy’s outlook on life. But—as if any- 


thing in the world could conquer the in- 


dividual who faces it with unquenchable 
optimism and the smile of the truly cour- 
ageous heart! Miss Carson smiled anew. 
And there was something about the smile 
that she did not quite understand; it was 
not forced, to be sure, but this last two or 
three weeks there had been just the sug- 
gestion of effort about getting it to the sur- 
Miss Carson, staring on at her own 
reflection, found the smile departing slow- 
ly, slowly, until a grave and pensive young 
woman confronted her in the mirror. 

To be absolutely honest, since her de- 
scent upon New York, the good old smile 


had not been so very rich in dividends! 


There had been that first job with Walker 


_ Brothers, so easily obtained, so promptly 


lost because Walker Brothers were forced 
to cut down expenses. There had been a 


: rather distressing interval before she made 
- connections with the Star Manufacturing 
_ Company and was given a desk of her own 


rove 
ders 


—only to learn, three weeks later, that the 


ee, 


And another interval, much» more is- 


 tressing, before she took the post with Mar- _ 
ston & Marston. 


This had looked like a_ 
really good job; doubtless it would have 


proven such had not the younger Marston, 
disappearing without one word of warning, | 


taken with him most of the firm’s visible — 
assets—leaving in fact only the office fur- ah 
niture and the books in the safe! oo 

Save for the well-proven fact that there 


is no such thing as bad luck, one might _ 


have suspected that sheer bad luck was — 
dogging Myra’s steps. The most distress- 
ing interval of all had followed that Mar- _ 


ston disaster; nobody in the whole world — 


had seemed disposed to employ the cheery 
Miss Carson in any capacity at any price. | 
Yet the ineradicable smile had persisted, : 
and, surely enough, its reward had come at _ 
last, ten days ago, when Daisy “Walsh 


rushed in with the glad news that, to all — 


intents, she had captured = Aldean cae : 
ier’s job for Myra. | 
And that, so to speak, was just it! ‘Ten 
days ago and no pay day until next Wed-— 
nesday. In this connection, pride and re- 
ticence being Myra’s outstanding character- 
istics, there were several little details cf 


which Daisy Walsh had not uw a vy 


suspicion. ae 
One of them bore directly on that vio- 

lent, pale-cheeked start of Myra’s, so near- 

ly duplicating Daisy’s own. start, upon. the 


approach of Mrs. Smith, landlady of the 


rooming house. It was the painful, if un- 
advertised truth that while Daisy seemed — 
to be two weeks in arrear, Myra Carson 


had not paid a penny of room rent for 


three solid weeks. For the first of these it — 
had been quite all right, Mrs. Smith vastly 
preferring tenants of Myra’s stamp, and 
realizing fully that the best of us may be- 


come temporarily embarrassed. As the sec- _ 


ond rent day passed, the Smith cordiality 
had seemed a trifle strained. And, day be- 
fore yesterday, she had stated in just se 
many words that she wanted money from — 
Myra. Miss Carson’s supply of that com- 
modity this late afternoon was. sheng: 
forty cents! ES 
In spite of which she ilted since they 
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- mever can lick you if you ae on te 
For a few days more she must adopt Daisy’s 
distasteful trick of dodging in and out of the 
house when Mrs. Smith was out of sight; 
and then would come Wednesday and a 
little packet of green bills, and she would 


square her account with the lady — and 


smile on to success! 

Wherefore, with more effort than she 
had ever had to use before, Myra smiled 
again, and set about preparing to leave for 
her evening’s work in the large, elaborate 
and distinctly hot Aldean dining room. 
She even took to humming blithely, which 
is quite a trick to accomplish when one has 
breakfasted on half a bottle of milk and 
dunched on the other half. She glanced 
carefully at her spotless gown and slipped 
into her plain and inexpensive coat, with 
its rather ghastly collar of yellow fur. 
adjusted her hat and picked up her bag, 
and still humming, started for the door. 

. And, this time without any warning 
steps, three more loud, insistent raps sound- 
ed on the upper panel—and Myra Carson 
stopped and turned white and trembled 
with sheer humiliation. Immediately after 
that, since she had neglected to lock the 
door on Daisy’s departure, the knob turned 


and the portal was pushed open, to reveal . 


the person of Mrs. Smith herself. 


CHAPTER II. 
SMILING ON, 
ERCHANCE you have pictured this 


rooming-house landlady as a stout, 


untidy individual with frowsy hair 
and a coarse, loud voice. She was nothing 
like that. She was rather raw boned and 
extremely neat, with not one relentless steel 
hair out of place. She neither used bad 
grammar nor possessed a worthless hus- 
band, sitting down in the kitchen with his 
feet propped in the open and smoking a 
corncob pipe; the male Smith, in fact, held 
an exceptionally good position for one of 
his attainments, and some years they were 
able to bank his salary entire against their 
declining days. But Mrs. Smith, who 
hailed from the hinterlands of Connecti- 
cut, was not taking roomers as a matter of 


tT 


She 


- mow, if that makes it easier. 


a, nose, a 3 ae da. ‘should ‘logic Faas 


have. graced the cranium of some great fi- 
mancier, and it was frequently observed by 


those who knew her well, but did not love 


her, that when a penny finally did escape 


Mrs. Smith’s grasp it was possible to detect 
bruises and dents upon the Lincoln profile, 
as if the little coin had been subjected to 
great pressure. 

_ This, then, was the person who. after a 
brief, penetrating stare at the gentle Myra, 

stepped in and closed the door behind her. 

‘““T knocked a little while ago. I thought 
you were here,” she said steadily. 

o I—er—er-—wasl ” Myra faltered. 

“Yes, I thought so. Miss Carson, I 
spoke to, you yesterday—” 

“About my rent—yes, I know!” Myra 
began, breathlessly. ‘‘ You—you see—” 

“Tt amounts to eighteen dollars. Do 
you find yourself able to pay to-day, Miss 
Carson?” 

“ Why—no, I don’t, Mrs. Smith!”” Myra 
stammered. ‘“ Not to-day. You see, in 
this new position of mine, the pay day—” 

“‘T know; you told me that before,” Mrs. 
Smith said quietly, and looked her directly 
in the eye. “ Miss Carson, I’ve kept lodg- 
ers for years, and I know people. You’re 
not the hand-to-mouth type of girl who 
has nothing at all in reserve. I think that 
if you wished to pay, you could do so.” 

“Oh, but I assure you—”’ 

“It needn’t even be the full amount just 
If you can 
let me have ten dollars?” 

ce I can’t. >) 

Mrs. Smith’s lips grew somewhat tighter. 

“Five dollars, then?” she said tenta- 
tively. 

“T can’t!’ Myra cried wretchedly. 


“That means you won’t!” the lady stat- . 


ed coldly. 
“ But it doesn’t! I—I—TI simply haven’t 
the money!” 
“Very well, my dear. 
of your own affairs. 


Yow’ re mistress 
And I’m mistress of 


mine, you know, and I have to look after 


them as well as I’m able,” the chilly voice 
pursued. ‘‘ Nowadays there’s such a very 
small margin in this kind of thing that I 
can’t afford any losses.” 


ten dollars when you come yeni as to- 
ty per you needn’t come!” Mrs. Smith 
snapped. “ Because you can’t have your 
room any longer. I have another tenant 
waiting!’ es : 
- “Vou mean—” 

“JT mean just what I say. I don’t un- 
derstand it; I wouldn’t have believed it of 
you, Miss Carson—but it just shows that 
you never can tell.’ 

Here came a reasonably dramatic pause 
wherein the landlady, something of a psy- 
chologist, waited for Myra to weaken and 
open her hand bag and disgorge. Myra 
only stared back for a moment, lips trem- 
bling—and then, summoning all her bound- 
less faith, she smiled! She smiled brilliant- 
ly, serenely, wonderfully; you never can 
lick anybody who smiles like that. Mrs. 
Smith stiffened. 

“Tf that’s the position you choose to 
take, there is nothing more to be said, of 
course,” she stated with exceeding tartness. 
“Will you kindly give me your latchkey, 
_ Miss Carson?” 

Myra, smiling still, fumbled into her bag 
and extended the key. 

“And should you think better of this 
‘matter during the evening—or should you 
decide to change whatever plans you must 
have made—ring when you come back and 
Tl see if we can find a place for you. 
Meanwhile, I shall hold your trunk. You 
understand that, of course?” 

Myra bowed. She could smile, but she 
could not talk just then. , 

Mrs. Smith held open the deer and wait- 
ed. Miss Carson, head up, stepped lightly 
past her and into the hallway, and then 
down the two flights and through the al- 
most paintless front door into the early 
winter dusk. 

So far as concerned the metropolitan dis- 
trict, she was*homeless. It might be fair 
to assume that, long before she reached the 
corner, glistening tears were trickling down 
her cheeks, cold terror chilling her very 
soul? Nothing could have been farther 
— the truth: Myra simply smiled! 

Not that the immedidte outlook was 


st place to sleep. 


rooms with beds. 


[- oe but. it was a least. dae: | 
_ Whatever one’s capital, one has to have a _ 
‘In the Hotel Aldean, in 
some few special cases, rooms were assigned “ 
to divers employees—not nice rooms, by 
any means, little cubbyholes, in fact, which a 
could not possibly have beeh tented to the — 
exalted Aldean patronage, but at least — 
These matters were in _ 
direct charge of Miss Finch, the harsh and _ 
sour and unfailingly snappiest housekeeper; _ 
and as between chopping off a finger and 


NF | 


begging a favor of Miss Finch, Myra would | 


rather have lost the finger. 


poned until after the dinner rush. 


This hotel maintained its own alleyedly se 
tipless cloak room. Daisy Walsh, standing — 
demurely in the doorway of the ladies’ _ 
room, one eye on the three maids sl Me 


her, grinned briefly at Myra. 


** She never got me, kid!’ she ehipecd. Maiee 


‘“‘ She near broke her neck getting up the a 
basement stairs when she heard me coming _ 


down, but she never touched me!” 
“ Fine!” Myra agreed cheerfully. 


“T’ll say so. What’s the matter, kid? 
You look hungry or tired or something? _ 
Still got the happy smile, though, ain’t _ 
Take the tip 
Turn ugly 


you? Say, honey, listen! 
from me and try canning it! 
and watch things come your way and—” 

More than this, Myra, speeding on, did 
not hear. She was in no mood at all to 


- However, these _ 
choices are not vouchsafed most of us; it 
was just one of the things that would have 
to be done, however unpleasant — and it 
wouldn’t be unpleasant at all, Miss Carson — 
informed herself suddenly and quickened _ 
her pace and smiled more sturdily and _ 
charmingly. It was the sort of expression | 
that would surely disarm even a Miss _ 
Finch; but in suite of that—Myra decided _ 
suddenly as she hurried into the Aldean— _ 
the interview could and should be wen : 


absorb more of the strange creed just at : 


present; turning ugly would have been too, 
too easy! Miss Carson smiled her way to 


the desk in the corner of the dining room ae 


and popped into her chair, relieving a 


After which, dinner. 


— 


young woman who remarked with some 
acerbity that this was the second time she _ 
had been three minutes late—and vanished. 
Pretty women in — 


uP 
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wonderful clothes; who leaped Shirtoe in 
ingly, impressive gentlemen’ in sober black, 
who smiled, rushing waiters who bore in- 


_ credible loads of rich, appetizing food, 
rushing buss boys who bore equally in- 
credible loads of empty dishes, captains 
_ who strolled about majestically, and a head 
‘who surveyed it all with imperial dignity. 
_ Myra was fairly acclimated now, but it 
was a difficult atmosphere to bear this eve- 
ning. There is a vague tradition that those 
who see much food develop an acute dis- 
gust toward all but the lightest and dain- 
tiest articles of diet; Myra Carson, whose 
healthy young appetite had encountered 
nothing more substantial than milk since 
yesterday, was ready to brand this the sil- 

liest fallacy. In the good old days, so sev- 
eral had informed her, the Aldean had al- 
lowed each employee a certain amount of 
real food daily, to be consumed on the 

_ premises and reckoned as part of one’s pay. 
That quaint and pretty custom, most un- 

‘fortunately, had been abolished the very 

- week before Myra’s advent; nowadays one 

ate elsewhere and found a correspondingly 

larger sum in the pay envelope. And that 
bit of stationery—the thought was becom- 
ing more or less of a fixed obsession— 
would not meet her eye until next Wed- 
nesday, and—Miss Carson caught herself 

gazing raptly, hungrily, lingeringly at a 

certain glorious little steak, full two inches 

thick and swimming in liquid brown glory, 
patiently displayed by a waiter who seemed 
rather astonished at the long pause. 

Miss Carson nodded sudden curt ap- 
proval and then spent several difficult sec- 
_ onds pulling herself together after the har- 
rowing experience. Decidedly, in the in- 
tervals of making change and marking 
checks with her little rubber stamps, and 
officially viewing tons of maddening nour- 
ishment, she would have to distract her 
mind from the thought of food. 

-She looked around, in search of interest- 
ing people who might be studied divert- 
ingly. There were several near at hand— 
the gray-haired, distinguished-looking man 
with the petite brunette who might have 
been, and was not, his daughter—the enor- 
mously fat man and his enormously fat 
wife, whose table looked like a sample dis- 


impaned acne as. ae ines away- ee 
the handsome brute over there who resem- __ 
bled a collar advertisement and smoked 
‘cigarettes even as he masticated turkey and 
‘chatted with the rather haggard and for- 
lorn and very highly-painted little flapper 


opposite. 
These were all well sahily but not par- 
ticularly compelling; Myra’s attention — 


strayed nearer at hand, to the table just 
beyond her desk on the left, in fact, and— 
well, there were the same two men, appar- 


ently, who had been in three times before 
Miss Carson’s fam- 


this week for dinner. 
ished mind settled gratefully upon them; 


‘they, at least, spent more time and energy 
‘In conversation than in eating. 


The elder man was a puzzle to her. He 
was short and rather lean and very wiry, 


and he might have been sixty. There was — 


nothing pretty about him. His thin, gray 


hair straggled about in defiance of every 
convention; his collar was small and flat, 


displaying an unlovely neck and an Adam’s 
apple which seemed to reflect every emo-- 


tion. He owned a hawk nose and a wide, 
thin-lipped mouth, hard as flint; when he 


talked there was a filelike rasp to his voice; : 


but the small gray eyes, wicked as sin it- 


self, were the most striking feature of him. 


More than anything else, he looked like a 
retired pirate and—no, not that, either. 
Better, thought Myra, a peculiarly pros- 
perous and heartless and successful pirate 
taking a brief vacation between cruises; 


there was a vital quality to that person- 


ality which laughed away the idea of re- 
tirement. 

His companion. could hardly have been 
a more dissimilar type. He was within a 
year or two of forty, one way-or the other; 
his thick brown hair was gray at the tem- 
ples. He was tall and slender, and but for 
the big glasses and the chronically vague 
expression he would almost have been 
handsome. When he talked he murmured 
rather diffidently, where the pirate snapped 
words out like the spitting of a machine 
gun. And he seemed to hold the pirate 
in high respect, while the pirate regarded 


him with something akin to contempt... _ 


Meer 


eS 
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_ Perhaps he was a member of the crew now, 


although that seemed unlikely. If he was, 
he must be the pirate’s private secretary, 
_ who attended to the correspondence and 
_ kept the records, stepping into his cabin 


while the active murdering was ne done 


-and— 


. Miss Carson gazed rather suddenly in 
another direction. That was the third time 


_ the student person had stared at her with 


timid, but rather warm, admiration. 


‘Malini, captain of that side of the room, 
sauntered to Myra’s desk and smiled with. 


kindly dignity and a query in his eye. 
Cashiers always fell in love with Malini on 
the third day, and the unmoved Myra 
rather puzzled him. 

“You get on—nicelee?”’ Malini asked. 

“Oh, yes, thank you.” 
 “T think you remain?” 

; ee hope so.”’ 

-* And me, I hope so too,” Malini ob- 
served softly and ardently, and waited for 
the little blush which did not materialize, 
Miss Carson being busy just then in a new 
inspection of the pirate. She turned quite 
suddenly back to the captain of waiters, 
causing him to lean forward expectantly. 

“Mr. Malini—this old man—no, down 
at that table. Who is he?” 

“‘ Thees one, of the bad eye?” 

i“ Yes.” 

“‘ Wait—I theenk. He ees not stopping 
here, but—oh, yes! The name ees Wast- 
ford.” : 

- “ Westford?” 

“Ves. He come from—where? I think 
Idaho. He is verree, verree rich. He own 
mines. Why? What has he said to you?” 

“‘ He hasn’t said anything to me,” Miss 
Carson said irritably. “I was just look- 
ing at him. Who’s the man with him? 
_ They’ve been in together before. Mr. 
Westford always calls him ‘ doc.’” » 


- Malini, who could sense wealth and im- 


portance with astounding speed and accu- 
racy, shrugged his shoulders. 

“He? I do not know. He work for 
stford, I theenk. I do not know.” 


? 


a : foage small ‘thibnte to his own “yare,- dark . ; 
S a 1 making his narents’ 
the plank, and had broken his spirit. © 


beauty. Miss Carson had quite forgotten 
his very presence on earth. aa ime 
away again. oy 

So that strange old person was very ~ 
rich, was he? She might have known it, 
though; nobody not several times a mil- — 
lionaire ever would have dared wear a coat 
like that in a place like this. No wonder 


they were all so respectful to him. Rich! | 


A synonym for being able to buy all the 
food one craved. Although Westford was 
not greatly interested in food this evening. © 
He had talked hard and steadily, about 


business apparently, while the younger man _ 


nodded and nodded, evidently assenting to . 
everything. . . 
had the Westford pirate. His voice had 
dropped so that Myra could not catch even 
a word at intervals. If his gray eyes had 
been wicked before, they were positively 
Satanic now, flashing an evil, triumphant _ 
light that fascinated Myra: His swift un- 
dertone went on and on. | 

And even the student, agcustomed to. ihe 
pirate, was growing startled. He sat more 
erect as he listened; he grew less vague; he 
glanced around fearfully as the discourse 
finally ended in a sudden, sharp, short 
laugh that chilled the blood. Quite like a 


criminal, he gazed shiftily up at the pass- oe 
ing waiter and paused until he was well out ves 


of earshot. Then: 

“‘Er—yes! Efficient, uae I should 
say, Mr. Westford—astoundingly so. But. 
—er—ah—daring! Infernally daring, a 
I’m—er—glad J’m not involved!” | 

Whereat the pirate looked him up and 
down and permitted ay savage lips to os 
in a sneer. 

“You!” said he, concentrating an opin- 
ion of several volumes into the one word. 

All of which was very diverting, of 
course. But if Myra stared much longer 
at the pair, and the one called “doc” — 
glanced many more times at Myra, Roveau, 


“supreme and exalted ruler of the room, 


would step over and address a few mut- 
tered, ominous words to Myra. Legend 
had it that in the Aldean, when a lady 
employee came even under suspicion of 
flirting with a patron, she was escorted to 


. And now he had altered, 


ae : 
a small side entrance: and thrust into ae 


not afford. that just now. 

Nor Had it any bearing on where she was 
to sleep to-night. Miss Carson stamped 
busily for a time, made further change, 
stabbed many checks on to the file, and 
pondered on the impending’ interview with 
Miss Finch. The queer pair rose and de- 
parted; other pairs rose and departed; the 
dinner rush was waning, and it was time to 
begin making up the totals, Miss Carson 
sighed slightly as:she went about the task; 
even now she had not decided upon: the cor- 
rect approach in the Finch matter. © 

_ The simplest thing, to be sure, would be 
frail; direct statement of the case. Per- 
haps: Miss Finch liked that sort of tactics: 
_ Perhaps she did not. Perhaps she was the 
_ sort of being one had to flatter and wheedle 

_humiliatingly. Myra did not know, having 

hitherto: met Miss Finch just once... . 
Perhaps she wasn’t on hand at this time of 
night, which would: be rather terrible. Per- 
haps Myra would have to see some one 
else. Perhaps: she would have to go to 
the desk and try to rent a room, at what- 

ever price, and ask them to charge it 

- against her salary — although: that sort of 
thing, very probably, was strictly forbid- 
den here, if not rated as an actual attempt 
at crime. Perhaps, éven— 

Myra caught herself and smiled bril- 
liantly at the empty dining room. She was 
becoming downright excited, and it- would 
not do at all. The moment was by way of 
being’ a crisis in her life, and can she hope 
to survive crises who does not smile at. their 
very gnashing teeth? Distinctly she can- 
not! So the indication: for the immediate 
future was to hurry up her work here and 
- then hunt down’ Miss Finch, and’ after that 
to trust to a fortune which cannot possibly 
be permanently unkind. — 

The books consumed the better part of 
another hour. Chairs were piled on tables, 
and vacuum: cleaners were whirring in the 
dimmed roomy before Miss Carsom had quite 
finished her evening’s work; but she did fin- 
ish it at last, and the annoying Finch mat- 
ter lay directly ahead. 

Myra smiled confidently and locked her 
little safe, and then, gathering those docu- 


; “ments aes er 
outer world; never to return. Myra ovens t 


ines little: helen behind: her 
Ghé brately.n(<’ Soc eee ae ae 
Of course, she’ milo acer stctesets to 
jes in the office and: have some sort of 
official backing before reaching Miss Finch. 
In faet; if Mr. Bostwick; the genial chief 
of the whole establishment, happened to be 
in\ there, she would do just that—and if 
Salton, hig dapper little assistant, was in 
charge, she would do nothing: of the kind. 
Salton had a way of ogling everything in 
skirts which, properly set. before an’ intel-+ 


ligent jury, would have won acquittal for 


any young’ woman charged with: his dssassi- 
nation. 

The plain coat over her arm, the docu 
ments in her hands, Miss Carson: entered 
the Aldean’s: inner sanctum——and paused 
and sighed faintly. Salton tilted back at 
his desk in the corner of the room, but > 
there was only darkness beyond the glass 
panel of the door marked, ‘“‘ Mr. Bostwick. 
Private.” It would have to be Finch, then! 
Myra laid the evening’s récords on Salton’s 
desk, and; avoiding his eye, was about to 
turn away when: “ Oh-—Miss Carson, isn’t 
it?” said the assistant micmeae 
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“Well, just a minute, Miss Carson; 
please; don’t rum away,” Salton’ pursued, 
tilting his. frivolous smile in’ Myta’s direc- 
tion for a moment. ‘‘ Memorandum here 
for you, sorewhere or other. About you, -.— 
that is to say. Mr. Bostwick left it with 
me when he went out, and I had intended 
to: send for you earlier. Where. the deuce 
is the thing? Ah, here it is!” 

He glanced at three lines scribbled’ in 
pencil on a leaf of a scratch-pad, and tossed 
it aside again. He tilted back and gazed 
boldly at Myra’s beauty. 

“ Ah—you’re replacing Miss: Forbes, of 
course,” He began. : 

“Of course.” 

“Well, Miss Forbes—happily, to bé sure 
—has quite recovered: from her recent and — 
rather prolonged: illness, Miss Carson. Mr. — 
Bostwick had: word from her to-day. She — 
is returning to us to-morrow.” Le ; 

“Oh!” just escaped’ aah lips | in a 
whisper. | 


pang ie mean—we shall be very olad 


to keep you in mind.” 

“Thank you,” said Myra very quietly. 
~ “And as to what we owe you— 

“Yes?” came from Myra with a hopeful 
gulp. 

“You will please call—or | send—next 
Wednesday, Miss Carson. Personally I 


- should like to square accounts with you on 


the spot, but we had so many little diffi- 
culties with that sort of thing that we’ve 


- made a cast-iron rule against paying any 


one, save on the regular day.” 


matter, and— 


as he waited for further comment. 


Pee ere Se 
F ¥ 


oe Oh!” issued inaudibly from Myra. 

Mr. Salton’s eye was not nearly so bold 
He 
loathed the task of dismissing pretty young 


~ women; he wished that Myra would go and 
have done with it. 


Instead of that, Myra 
merely stood and stared at him, second af- 
ter second. 

She could ask Salton for a loan. Infi- 
nitely she would have preferred death, be- 
cause that loan would have been a personal 
Myra smiled. 

Yes, it is the simple fact—Myra smiled 
serenely, confidently, pleasantly as ever, 
even in the face of this newest, worst blow. 
She nodded slightly. 

“Very well, Mr. Salton. Good evening,” 
said Myra. ° 

Watching her as she stepped daintily 
from the office, no one in the world ever 
would have suspected that she was in any- 
thing but the happiest, most secure frame 
of mind. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
. THE HUNCH. 


1'VEN when the door had closed, even 
when she walked down the little cor- 
ridor to the lobby, Myra smiled on. 
She faced the brilliant lobby, with its 


2 E aeaithy: well-fed, prosperous loungers, un- 
-flinchingly, and still smiled. Because they 


ot = lige when you smile like that. 
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Abaohiely Bend the Snes shadow ‘ae 
the most insignificant doubt, they cannot! 


_-They positively cannot lick you when— 
when— 


Miss Carson caught her own reflection 
in one of the decorative little mirrors, and 
stopped short. That wasn’t.a real smile; 
that was the expression of a congenital 
idiot! She forced it hurriedly from her 
pretty features; 
somewhat scared-looking young woman 
now. She moved on, slowly and without 
the springiness. That chronic smile, having | 
left her face, seemed to have left her whole 
body as well 

Ahead, one of the blue and gold alcoves 
with the deep chairs beckoned invitingly. 
A bitter little surge went through Miss Car- 
son. As an employee of the house, she 
would have earned instant dismissal by 
going in and sitting down; as a homeless 
young won since she had never heard 
of a well-behaved person being ejected from 
the Aldean’s public chairs—she was privi- 
leged to loll at ease in there and reflect upon 
the next move. It showed that one could | 
not have everything, did it not? The im- 
mediate choice lying between the alcove 
and sallying forth to walk the streets all 
night, Miss Carson stepped into the alcove 


and settled drearily on a little divan. And 


now? 
The proposition of arranging matters 
with Miss Finch had passed into the class 
of things which simply are not. Whatever 
in special cases the Aldean might do for 
people on its own pay roll, it did not fur-— 
nish free bedrooms for that great general — 
public of which Miss Carson was once more 
a member. Returning to the Smith home- 
stead with her forty cents meant no more 
than one trip up the steps and another 
down, a terse little interview with Mrs. 
Smith being sandwiched between trips. 

Myra shuddered quite frankly. This, if 
one chose to be perfectly honest, was the © 
net result. of all her smiling—unless she 
elected to force her way into one of the 
dormitories maintained by organized char- 
ity, she would not sleep in a bed to-night or 
for several nights to come. 

Strangely indeed, something very far 
from a smile made its way to Miss Carson’s 


she confronted a sober, _ 
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features, It was not grief; | it was oe coe Ww eee 
| ieee frame fn z 


It was just plain rage at the scurvy trick 
played upon her by circumstances... . 
The reward of the smile! Well, Daisy 
Walsh was right—absolutely and incon- 
_testably right! Of all things earthly, the 
least profitable was that imbecile smirk! 

- Rich red came to Miss Carson’s cheek. 
Her eyes, which sparkled as a rule, took 
to glittering savagely. Queer thoughts come 
easily to one who has done a quantity of 
worrying, self-admitted or not, on an empty 
stomach. . . . Daisy was more than just 
right; she had isolated the secret of true 
success, and Myra, poor, feeble-minded 
creature that she was, had only sneered and 
—smiled! Bah! Unpleasantness was the 
thing that paid cold cash. Take the most 
recent case in point—Westford. No sourer, 
_ more savage individual breathed the air of 
New York that evening—and he was many 
times a millionaire. Whereas the person 
called “ Doc,” who smiled decently and 
- vaguely every so often was merely working 
for Westford, and probably for a pittance 
at that. Oh, decidedly, even though she 
too owed room rent, Daisy was right. So 
much being settled, what of its practical 
- application to her own. case? 
Was it possible at this late date that Miss 


Carson might reverse the machinery of her 


_ Pollyannaed brain, and learn a lesson from 
Daisy? That, banishing the eternal me- 
chanical grimace, she might turn perma- 
nently unpleasant or even ugly? Ill-bred 
and unlovely as it may have been, Miss 
Carson snorted aloud. The element of pos- 
sibility had ceased to figure: she had al- 
‘ready turned. 

Aye, in these last terrible minutes—to 
the best of Miss Carson’s belief—her whole 
nature had changed. The very last ray of 
her personal sunshine had vanished for- 
ever; she detested the world and everybody 
in the world. Nor was this any flitting 
freak of hysteria—it was a permanent al- 
teration of character. The worm had 
turned at last, and in the whole State there 
was not at this moment a more utterly un- 
pleasant person than Myra Carson. She 
yearned to snarl at some one—at any one. 
- She yearned to snap unpleasant words at 
people they would hurt most. More, she 


ish it and foster it. saa ae) 

Some fifteen Fagen sheer all alone: in 
the alcove, Myra fumed on, growing more 
unpleasant with every minute. After that, 
rather curiously, she found herself coulis 
Iron resolutions are right enough in their 
way, but this one did not indicate the 
path to a neat iron bed within the next 
hour. What was she to do? She could 
wire her father for money, and it would 
come. But that, since the home telegraph 
office closed at eight every evening, was to- 
morrow, and it meant abject surrender. 

Like several others in the past, Myra 
had come to the great city determined to 
win her own little way, and whatever the 
rest of them may have thought or said, she 
had carried with her dad’s complete faith 
in her success. He was a lot more than 
just a father, too; he had been Myra’s 
adored chum since her very first memory; 
and he needed every cent in the business, 
which was'trying to reach out beyond the 
home town and increase its stature. And 
he would read her wire, and decide that she 
was in real trouble, and spend more money: 
traveling down here, 

One cannot undo, all in a moment, a very 
sound early training; therefore Myra did 
not curse, aloud and luridly, as she must 
have done had she been a little more mod- 
ern. But the amount and the quality of 


profanity in her eyes as she gazed around 


blackly— Well, just what ailed the young 
woman in the doorway? 

She was a rather pretty girl of about 
Myra’s own age. She wore a long fur cloak 
which, for the moment at least, all but 
halted Myra’s breathing. A whole regi- 
ment of little sables must have died to fur- 
nish that garment! Or were they sable 
skins or were they something else? It did 
not matter particularly: the thing was ab- 
solutely wonderful. Along Myra’s slender 
throat queer, hypersensitive little nerves — 
could fairly feel the touch of that beautiful 
fur. ; 

As to the wearer, she was biced and — 


delicate, although her eyes and her mouth ~ 
did hold a certain suggestion of meanness... _ 


Not when she smiled, though, did they? — 


a feverish paiie to = eyes | as = she unc 
in the doorway—and now, by all that was 
remarkable, she was speeding straight to- 
ward Miss Carson, on tiptoe! 
ae ony I beg your pardon, of course, 
but—I—”’ she began. 
“What?” Miss Carson said curtly. 
~ “ We don’t know one another, but—but 
sometimes one just has to help a stranger, 
doesn’t one?” the young woman rushed on, 
in a tremulous undertone, as she whisked 
into the seat beside Myra. “Will you 
help me?” 
“Just why should I help you?” inquired 
= the new Myra. 
Some of the splendid and perfectly genu- 
- ine color faded from the other girl’s cheeks. 
Her scared eyes shot toward the open door- 
. way for a moment and then sought Myra’s S 
- face pleadingly. 
-“ There’s no real reason, of course—or 
what you’d probably consider a reason, I 
mean. We’ve never seen each other be- 
fore, and I—I haven’t any right to ask such 
a thing. But you wouldn’t lose by it— 
truly you wouldn’t! [ paid forty dollars 
for this hat.” | 
: “What?” cried Miss Carson, and edged 
away a trifle, since people who cannot con- 
nect ideas have a habit of growing danger- 
ous and violent at one second’s notice. 
“And my coat! Father paid nearly five 
thousand dollars for this coat. It would be 


fe 


yours, too—as a gift, i mean, and I’d be | 


— .so glad—” 

. “My dear girl,” said Myra, rising, “ if 
you have friends here in the house, or if 
youre stopping here—” 

- The unknown caught at her hand and 
held it tightly; the unknown also laughed 
_ rather hysterically. 

“Please, no! I’m not insane,” she said. 
— “Pm— —distracted, I think. You don’t un- 
derstand, of course. I want you to change 
~ hats and coats with me.” 

_ “Why?” gasped Miss Carson. 

_ “That’s what I can’t tell you. I have 
bs time to tell you. Any minute now— 
eS won't you just believe that I’m not 


rare a ae ee he 
a Nee eee : 


y, fonda hat 1 haven't committed a 
crime, and that—that my whole life’ s hap- 
piness depends on my slipping away from ~ 


here ihaa two minutes?” — 


“ But— era 
seal a ah so much to ask, is it?” the 
girl pleaded, and also rose and snatched 
off her expensive little hat. “I didn’t 
know which way to turn, and—I stopped 
in, and saw you sitting here in that coat 
that nobody ’d ever expect me to wear ae 
Oh, I didn’t mean to say that!” ene 

« It doesn’t matter,” Myra said acidly. ~ 

“And I thought that if you’d just trade | 
even with me, you know, we’d both be_ 
winning, and— Won’t you, please?” 

She was extending the hat with one hand 
and holding out the other for Myra’s! And 
there was something irresistible about her; 
it may have been her very real distress, or 
—or—whatever it was, Miss Carson felt 
herself being swept into a sort of emotional 
whirlpool. The agitation had infected her, 
too; her hat was off, and the other girl was 
jamming it on to her pretty coiffure and 
simultaneously slipping out of the wonder- 
ful coat, to reveal some three hundred 
dollars worth of gown beneath. Without 
the slightest actual intention of doing any- 
thing of the kind, Miss Carson removed her 
humble outer garment; almost in the same 


. second she felt the soft swish of fur hurled 


about her shoulders. And now the girl was 
buttoning Myra’s coat, and now she had 
thrown her arms about Myra’s neck and 
kissed her! 

“You darling thing!” she cried sehr x 
“You don’t know what you’ve done for 
me! You will, some day. And I hope 
you'll like my coat. I’ve had it just a 
week, and I love it.” 

“‘ But—wait, please! 
aw? 

** T can’t wait—that’s just it! And now 
will you do something more for me—just a 
little thing?” 

“What?” Myra asked dazedly. 

“ Go out into the lobby and walk around. — 
Stay in sight for just ten minutes and keep 
the collar turned up, so that nobody ’Il see 
you’re not me without walking right up 
to you. Look at the pictures, if you will, 
and if any one should approach you—to 


Just a moment! 
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3 speak to you, I sucess move off, an 


: ‘keep on moving, and don’t let them catch Ww ral 2 
Aldean, of course, since 1 Lyra we 
the way. She chuckled. alley Daisy’s — 


you. Anything, so that they don’t suspect 
- [ve left the hotel for another ten minutes. 
— You'll do that?” 

« J-—yes,” faltered Miss Carson. 

‘“‘ Dearest! I hope you marry almost the 
- doveliest man in the world, and that you’re 
happy to your dying day,” the strange and 
effervescent young person said breathlessly 
——and was gone. 

That was it, exactly. She had -not 
walked out or run out; she had headed 
toward the door and disappeared. Miss 
_ Carson closed her beautiful eyes for a mo- 
ment; it was all a delusion, of course—the 
kind that comes to famished people. She 
opened the eyes again, and it was no de- 
lusion at all; the exquisite fur coat was still 
about her. 

Then, just what had happened in this 
hectic two or three minutes? Miss Carson 
- perched on the edge of the divan again 
to think it out. Really, it was rather sim- 
ple; the girl herself had suggested both pos- 
sibilities: either she had dealt with a ma- 
niac or she had helped a criminal to escape. 
On the other hand, there had been nothing 
really maniacal. about the young person; 
and surely if criminals went around in 
cloaks like this, crime must be a much 
more lucrative business than any of the 
books admitted. 

Miss Carson smoothed the fur, and medi- 
tated, and at least one idea took definite 
shape. Years of smiles had netted her 
forty cents; ten minutes of unalloyed ugli- 
ness showed a profit so far of about five 
thousand dollars. It was what they called. 
a hunch! 

All of which was nonsense, of course, and 
she wasn’t fulfilling her part of the impos- 
sible bargain by sitting in here, was she? 
Myra rose and stepped slowly to the vast 
lobby with a rather adventurous thrill. 
Something very startling indeed was about 
to happen to her—something that bore no 
earthly relation to the grubby matter of 
finding jobs and food and making a fur- 
nished room look habitable. 

She would be mistaken for the other girl” 
and approached by some one deeply inter- 
ested, somehow or other, in that girl. And 


-pawned! . 
course, and later redeemed ice the real 


guidance she had been over most of the 


tremendous establishment; without effort 


she could keep the mysterious some one at 


a distance for an hour or more. 
Only—where was he? Miss Carson, 

collar tucked up, glanced around. ‘There 

were perhaps three dozen people in sight; 


not one of them started at the sight of her 
Not one, in - 


or moved in her direction. 
fact, seemed even to take account of her 
existence. Two or three women, garbed 
in coats of almost equal splendor, examine 
her new garment superciliously and briefly; 
that was utterly impersonal. 
walked the length of the lobby slowly, wait- 
ing to be approached. 
versation, even, was interrupted by her 
passing. | 

She turned and walked back again, with 
no more thrilling result. 
minute she caught herself sighing; the local 
supply of adventure seemed to have ex- 
hausted itself in that one episode of the 
departed girl. 
the Aldean calm still remaining unruffled, 
normal cerebration returned to Myra and 
failed to sweeten her temper. She had a 
very valuable coat which was not, morally, 
her own. 


Myra, then, 


Not a single con- 


After the fifth — 


Toward the tenth minute, 


Just what did she mean to do 


with it, and, having done so, what did she — 


mean to do herself? 

The proper move would be a trip to the 
office, an explanation to Salton that a crook 
or a lunatic had just left his establishment, 
and a surrender of the coat to the “lost 
and found” office. That led easily and 
naturally to Myra’s stepping out mto the 
chill December evening with nothing more 
substantial than the thin serge dress about 
her—and she wouldn’t do it. 
quite warm, Myra vowed that she’d be— 
eternally hanged if she’d do that! 


However, she would most certainly have . 


to do something or other. One doesn’t just 
stroll out in a coat like that and hunt down 


forty cents worth of night’s lodging; there 
It could be - | 


are too many possibilities. 
Pawned for a small sum, of — 


Turning» 


bier ‘In the whole town she did 
and in addition to that the all-night va- 
riety of the species, to the best of her 
knowledge, had not yet been invented. 
‘Well, it needed thought. Myra _loi- 
tered on, turning down the collar since the 
time limit had long expired and it was 
_ father warm in here. Perhaps— 
“Upon my word!” gasped Mr. Salton, 
_ who must have risen through the floor, 

“Oh!” said Myra. 

“Tt—it is!” muttered the assistant man- 
ager, after a second bewildered look at his 
late employee—and he smiled; and for no 

- obvious reason Myra flushed suddenly. Be- 
cause that was not at all a nice smile. 
_ There was something extremely knowing 
and distinctly insulting about that expres- 
sion; and its offensiveness grew as Salton 
- recovered himself after the first shock. “TI 

_ —er—was looking for you,” he stated. 
“Well? You’ve found me!” Myra 
snapped. 


“JY should say I had!” agreed the assist-— 


ant manager, and winked and leered at 
Miss Carson. ‘“‘ I—well, to tell the truth— 
just shows what a fool a man can be, eh? 
I thought there was something in your ex- 
pression, back there— What I mean is 


Miss Carson, and I was going to say that 
we’d stretch a point and give it to you now, 
rules or no rules.” 

“Oh!” breathed Myra Carson again, and 
in the intensity of her joy her heart skipped 
two. beats. 

“But a girl Se coat like that 
in reserve isn’t in need of twenty-eight 
dollars and fifty cents, is she?” Salton 
chuckled and, with far too much_familiar- 
ity, patted her befurred arm. “ Well, girly, 
you certainly put it all over me! Ive had 
my doubts about a. great many of ’em, 
oe ve been in the hotel business, but 


¢ sai bia aie cere eee 


an: ae little sniff 


- not know the location of one pawnbroker, 


that I thought you might need your money, — 


. tering. 


justo one ieee hasward DHESEAS ae 
Miss Carson stood firmly rooted to re ol 
rich green carpet. - 
tremely chilly and extremely hot. Her eyes 
snapped wicked little sparks. Her rapid 
breathing was audible at a distance of sev- 


eral feet. Just what had that little beast 
implied? And how dared he imply any- — 
thing or— Oh, that life-saving twenty- 


eight and one- half dollars had been all but a 
in her hand! An instant so giddy did - 


- Myra become that she feared herself about 


to soil a lifelong record for stability by — 

fainting upon the spot; but the fog cleared 
presently, leaving simmering fury at Sal-— 
ton, long since disappeared down his little © 
corridor. She would go after Salton and— — 
no, she would not. 


had some justification. 

But she would have to talk the whole 
inne out with some sane person, and that 
victim would have to be Daisy Walsh, 
crude but normal. She would tell Daisy 
everything, even to the forty cents. Miss _ 
Carson, folding the rather unfortunate cloak 
about her, sped down toward Daisy’s sta- 
tion. That young woman appeared in her 
path, all ready to go home. And she, too, © 
smiled—smiled more amazedly, more know- _ 
ingly than had Salton. She opened her 
mouth wide for a moment, then she gasped: 3 
‘“‘ Why, you sly little devil | ( oo 

‘““What—what do you mean?” choked _ 
Myra. 

“You slick little egg!’? Miss Walsh pur- | 
sued, and this was probably even less flat- 
“You got a sweety all the time, — 
and you’re that mousy I never even guessed — 
you— Why, kid, I’d ’a’ bet the last jitney 
that butter wouldn’t melt in your mouth. — 
I’d ’a’— Say, wotta y’ know! It’s real!’” 
Miss Walsh gasped, snatching up a fold of 
the fur and fondling it. “I thought it was 
one of them fakes, but it ain’t.” She 
paused a moment, staring at Myra Carson; _ 
when she spoke again there was a touch of 
awe in her voice. ‘‘ Say, honey, for the love 
0’ Mike, who is this guy? Where’d you 
catch him?” | 

“ There’s no—no—' guy ’!”? Myra man- 
aged. . 


At once she was ex- 


She wouldn’t be an 
absolute fool; in a way the nasty little rat 


of it!” Daisy cried. 


ees Honey, you coat let a val in on ne ‘TO! se Di 


“ What is he?. 
guy that owns the mint? Has he got a 
- brother rich as him? Does he—” 


“ Stop..that!’’ Miss Carson cried savage- 


How dare your” 
“« Dare 


ly. “Stop it, I tell you. 
Miss Walsh stiffened oddly. 
Wael! asked her blank voice. 
“Tnsinuate what—what you’re trying to 
| Beas I— ‘TThat’s what I came here 
to talk to you about—this cloak, of course, 
_ A—a girl gave it to me a few minutes ago 
-—a girl I’d never seen before—a girl—” 
“Say, listen, kid!” Daisy interrupted 
sharply. ‘‘ You might need all that breath 
t’ keep you alive some time; save it now. 
I know I look dumb, deary, but I ain’t so 
dumb as I look. You might get that stuff 
over on ’em in Homeville, where they got 
hayseed in their whiskers and believe in 
Santa Claus, but you can’t make it stick 
in this man’s town—not in a. million years. 
I’m hep!” 
She grinned frankly and rather contemp- 


_ tuously at the numbed and speechless Miss 


Carson, ‘‘ Don’t get hot; I ain’t asking 
questions,” Miss Walsh concluded. “ May- 
be you’re coming home now?” 

“No!” gasped Myra. “I—I’m not! 
g NE : 

“No, I thought not. But it was polite 
to ask, wasn’t it? Daisy laughed and 
moved past her. ‘Best o’ luck, kid! 
You’re good! I'll tell the whole wide world, 
you're good!” : 

Doubtless Myra should have seized her, 
should have held her by sheer muscular 
_ force and compelled her to hear the simple 
truth. But that same paralyzed, rooted 
effect was again upon Myra. Stupidly al- 
most she watched Miss Walsh trip out of 
sight toward the employees’ entrance at the 
rear. 

And then, gradually at first, but fast 
- gaining speed, heat. began to generate once 
more within Myra. It appeared in her 
cheeks as a brilliant red; it seemed to be 
burning every inch of her now; her eyes 
dilated and her hot hands clenched. Was 
it—was it possible that both of them, Sal- 
ton and Daisy, had leaped in one instant 
to the conclusion that she had—had di- 
rected her steps into the well-known prim- 


The | 


: still. 


mart nity cs. feo had aah —had dared — 
to— Myra®began to walk Sy, tee a 
course led directly back to the main lobby _ 
and Salton’s office. 

Because, although Daisy might have es- 
caped for the moment, Salton was still — 
there, and it was Miss Carson’s firm inten- _ 
tion just then to fasten her fine, strong 
young fingers around Salton’s threat and 
choke out of him the most abject apologies. 
More than anything else, perhaps, does this — 
violent and unmaidenly impulse indicate 
the troubled Miss Carson’s peculiar mental 
state that evening. Never in all her life 
had she laid angry hands on any living — 
thing! 

And it is pleasant to record that the 
initial impulse died suddenly as she came 
to the lobby and Miss Carson better under- 
stood herself: she was not really yearning 
to commit mayhem upon the Salton person. 
Her yearning actually was of an equally 
primal but a shade more decent nature; 
she craved a sturdy male protector. Spe- — 
cifically, she craved Arthur Bond. Yes, 
that was it. If only Arthur could appear — 
magically before her, and with her go to 
Salton, and thereafter, with meticulous 
thoroughness and inflicting the maximum 
of pain, break most of the Salton bones as 
she watched— Miss Carson stood quite — 


Oe yay a eee yee” ee 


Her fevered eyes were playing a rather 
mean trick, of course. But there, to the — 
best of her seeing, stood Arthur Bond him- 
self! 


CHAPTER IV. 
MISAPPREHENSIONS. 


IVE eternal months had rolled into his- — 
F tory since last Myra Carson gazed — 
upon the well-favored countenance of — 

her beloved Arthur. Just now, with cy- — 
clonic speed and photographic accuracy, — 
the whole scene of their parting repro- — 
duced itself, whizzing past her mental — 
vision, a 
Indoors, Arthur had spoken with some q 
repression, using a gruff HOES: be- 


“stage 


_ had spoken ere sos ohne so ant re- 


ambiguous about his final: 
- find hi—I mean, if anybody ever hurts a 


- swing for it! 
lieve anything anybody tells you; you’ve 


. great arms—and 


» pression. An elemental soul and vastly in 
love with Myra, Arthur had voiced clearly 
the opinion that there was something mys- 
terious and unadmitted about this sudden 
determination of Myra’s to spend a year 
away from home. Perhaps he had not 
chosen to put the thing in so many words, 


-yet he had indicated a firm belief that some 


other, possibly more attractive, male crea- 
ture lurked in the metropolitan back- 
ground; and there had been little of the 
‘and if 1 ever 


hair of your head, Myra, I’ll kill him if I 
You’re just a kid; you be- 


no more business down there alone—if it 
is alone—than—” 
There Myra had bitied away coldly and 


- hurried into the house. 


An unworthy business, to be sure, but 


all forgotten now in this glorious moment 
of reunion—or, at any rate, forgotten by 


Myra. Her gentle heart gave one great 


_.bound. It was no figment of the tired 


brain; there he was! And as yet he had 
not seen her; Arthur, handsomer than ever, 
was looking around eagerly. Miss Carson 
forced out a faint, joy-suffocated: 

‘Arthur!’ 

Young Mr. Bond whirled about, eyes 
blazing happy recognition of the sound. 
And, public lobby or no public lobby, Myra 
rushed forward to throw herself into his 
rushed—and_ stopped. 
Because Arthur Bond, instead of hurrying 
toward her, was. recoiling. This was im- 
possible, and was still the cold fact. The 
happy blaze had left his eyes in one im- 
measurably little fragment of time. His 
cheeks, an instant back the old familiar 
pink, had blanched strangely. Further- 
more, his big, capable hands: were thrust 
out, as if to push away Myra, although she 
was still one yard distant. 

“Myra! You—you—” he gulped, and 


- could gulp no more at the moment. 
© Arthur! 


What’s— the matter with 
‘Miss. “sinieee faltered. 


There were grounds for this question, — 


%, 100. Arthur, never subject to fits, seemed 
His hands worked, his. Mi 
eyes bulged, his mouth opened and closed, oe 


about to have one. 


repeating the process several times. Then | 
the seizure, of whatever nature, permitted _ 
him to move at least,.and he covered the ~ 
intervening yard with one stride and glow- 
ered down upon Myra. 

“Where did you—get that?” he queried, 
with the greatest difficulty. 

“ Get what?” 

“The coat! The coat!” 

‘““Oh—that,” Myra said bewilderedly, 


<The Galt cigs was—given tome—” 


“ What did it cost?” ae 

“ What? Five thousand dollars, 2 think. | 
Never mind the coat, Arthur; Tl tell you 
about that later, ond? 


One more gigantic pull, and ‘Arthur i : 


seemed to have recovered most of his facul- 
His remarkable greenish color turned 


ties. 
to an ashy white; his nostrils grew wide, 
and Myra heard the grit of his a 

“Who is he? Where is he?” Arthur 
Bond. demanded. 

“ You—” eis, 

“Where is he? Because I’ll kill him! _ 
As surely as I stand here, I'll kill him with ~ 
my bare hands, Myra! JT’ kill—” | 

Gallons of cold water would have chilled 
her and calmed her no more effectively. 

“What do you mean by that?” she de- 
manded, in a hiss. 
of that sort of thing this evening.” And — 
here her voice broke queerly: “ Arthur, it 
isn’t possible that you think—” 

“Stop that, Myra! Never mind the de- 
nials. I understand!” Mr. Bond _ inter- 
rupted, with a very terrible smile; and, | 
briefly, his own voice did some breaking, 
and with an unconsciously melodramatic 
effect young Mr. Bond raised his great 
‘fists, even as his lips trembled out: ‘‘ Oh, 
you poor lamb! You poor little kid, to—” 

“‘ Arthur, please don’t be an utter fool!” 
Miss Carson snapped. “ People are look- 
ing at you!” 

“Looking at me? Yes, and they’re look- 
ing at you, looking at that damned thing 
you wear!” Arthur raved, far too loudly, — 
self-control snapping suddenly and render- 
ing him somewhat incoherent by its snap- 


“T’ve heard enough © 
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ping. “It’s not—not you I ener Ma 
The blame’s mine! 
you go; I should have known—I did know, 
and I couldn’t believe—and I should have 
kept you home! But by the Lord!” Mr. 
Bond declaimed further, “ Tl] find him if 
it takes the rest of my life, and—” 

“Don’t you dare say one more word of 
that character to me, or I’ll have my father 
thrash you within an inch of your life, and 
he can do it, too!” cried Miss Carson. 

“ You can’t brazen it out—not with 
me!” Mr. Bond choked furiously. “ Dll 
tell you, Myra!” 

Doubtless he said much more, but Miss 
Carson, who was not blind, found her at- 
tention straying from him ‘rather sudden- 
ly. People seemed to be coming toward 
them from all directions. All sorts of peo- 
- ple—guests who moved languidly, bellboys 
who moved rapidly, chatting business men 
in evening togs, who grinned astonished 
inquiry as they left their comfortable 
chairs! Ten seconds more, and she and 
Arthur would be the center of a crowd. 

Nor was the mere hideous embarrass- 
- ment of the thing by any means all. Myra’s 
brain, abruptly adopting lightning for its 
motive power, opened the door of the future 
for her swift inspection. 

She was done, done, done with Arthur 
Bond, after this! That might be consid- 
ered settled; henceforth she would make 
her own way in the world. And that meant 
getting jobs—and getting jobs carried with 


it the necessity of having some one to give — 


as reference. Once definitely and publicly 
involved in this ridiculous mess, she might 
forever delete the Aldean from her list of 
past employers. So much was absolutely 
certain. 

Another glittering certainty seemed to be 
that barely two seconds hence flight would 
be an impossibility. A ferocious instant she 
looked up at Arthur Bond. Possibly a 
glimmering of reason was coming to Ar- 
thur; it was hard to say, of course, in the 
| light of his recent performance—but his 
teeth had come together with a click and 
his fire eyes were*blistering the gathering 
crowd; and the eyes swirled back to Myra, 
and it seemed that he was about to reach 
for her. 


I never should have let. 


peice aad’ che’ was making for the sp co 
did main doorway of the Aldean—and 
there, for a little, clear impressions€eased. 
A wide- -eyed lady with a lorgnon stepped _ 
back quite hastily to let her pass; two gen- — 
tlemen, smiling their curiosity, gave her 
way; a lank bellboy, for whatever reason, 
would have stepped before her and stayed 
her progress, but he caught Myra’s infu- 
riated eye, and thought better of the move. 
For a twinkling there were more men—and 
the door swung after Myra, and the grate- 
ful cold of the December evening was upon 
her cheek, even as the doorman, accus- 
tomed to dignified people, stumbled for- 
ward too late to aid her exit! 

The Aldean does not run to glare. There 
are pleasant shadows in its big vestibule... 
The darkest was over there, and Myra, 
panting, stepped into it and stopped for 
breath. 

To the very tips of her tingling fingers 
she was one mass of rage. Salton didn’t 
matter, Daisy didn’t matter, with their 
jumping to unwarranted conclusions; but 
that Arthur Bond, who had known her all 
her life, who had dared love her, whom she 
had fancied that she adored—that Arthur, 
too, could have taken the same jump! 
Well, it didn’t matter now. He had done 
it, and, if she meant anything in his life, 
he would regret it to his dying day. To 
make a scene like that when— Myra 
looked back quickly and fearfully. 

The scene had not yet come to an end; 
it seemed to be growing more puzzling and 
interesting to the little crowd. Mr. Bond, 
just now, was towering above them, lips 
tight shut; obviously he was not advertis- 
ing the perfidy of one he had trusted, which 
was very sweet of him. He was looking 
around, too, as if not quite certain what 
direction Myra had taken—and now he was 
looking straight at the door and nodding 10 a 
himself. He was moving, too, giving 
neither heed nor answer to the questions 
they were hurling at him. 

He was coming after her! The witele 
thing was to be repeated out here! Terror _ 
came to Miss Carson. She looked about ag 
wildly. She found the Aldean carriage man, 
with his major general’s dress uniform, 


- once more. 


ae a i ‘What! : said en | ? 
_ “ The man left word with me, miss. The 
- officer on post here spoke to him about 


- parking so long on the Avenue side here. 


He asked me to say, miss, that he’s up the 
side street, by the ladies’ entrance.” 
“Oh!” Myra said intelligently, 
_ started down the steps. 

“Not that way, miss!” the carriage man 
protested. 
the hotel, if yeu will.” 


and 


“This is quite all right,’ Miss Carson | 


said hastily, for Arthur Bond was striding 
toward the door now, full tilt. 

With no great atmosphere of haste she 
stepped to the corner—a stretch of miles, 
with Arthur moving at that rate—and 
turned it; up the soft and merciful dark- 
ness of the side street she hurried, too, not 
very clear as to destination, heart beating 
rapidly, because if Arthur really deter- 
mined to overtake her, escape was well- 
nigh impossible. Arthur’s legs were of tre- 
mendous length, with muscles of iron! 


But he shouldn’t overtake her! She’d 
- die before she’d let him overtake her! She 


looked back. Mr. Bond, at that very sec- 


ond, turned the corner and gazed about in 
search of his little and ostensibly lost lamb. 

“ Beg pardon, miss!” said the voice di- 
rectly ahead of her. 

Myra Carson halted with something of 
a jerk. It was a chauffeur, and a liveried 
one, too, standing with head bowed respect- 
. fully beside a very large and very elaborate 
closed car. 

“Very sorry to have troubled you like 
this, miss,” he pursued huskily, “ but the 
officer wouldn’t let me stay out front any 
longer.” And here he held the door open 
mest invitingly, and Myra glanced back 
Arthur Bond, one foot raised 
as if to break into a run, was squinting in 
this direction. 

Miss Carson stepped intio the closed car 
and settled back on the“cushions. 
Home, miss?” the chauffeur queried in 

a voice ages held the odd suggestion of a 


_ “Close that door.” 


“You can step right through | 


| Hover 2. ae Hes. sid icky. a 


The door slammed. Briskly the chauf- mk : 


~ feur edged into the driving seat, past a s! im- 


ee 


ilarly liveried footman. Gasoline bills, ap- oe 
parently, did not figure in the cost pf a oo 
car like this; the engine was running—and 
gears were whirring softly now and the _ 
wheels were turning! 
through the little window behind her at oe 
Arthur Bond, who strode up the block. 

The car ahined its way into third coed oe 


—purred along swiftly to the corner—_ : 


turned it with a graceful whirl, and headed 
uptown. And that was the end of Arthur 
Bond. 

Shortly Miss Carson found basen bake 
ing, mirthlessly enough. If Arthur had wit-_ | 
nessed that departure, his very worst sus-— 
picions were confirmed, were they not? 
Let them be! Arthur had passed from her 
life; henceforth she would think more ot 
herself and less of Arthur. oo 

Which led to the notion that ‘i mick Ea 
be as well to do some of that. thinking at 
once. She had stepped into the car to 
escape Arthur Bond. Where was she going _ 
now? Just a few blocks, of course, and 
then she would stop the vehicle, explain 
briefly to the chauffeur that he had erred _ 
slightly, and—and—to be sure, and what? 
Was she to walk the streets for the rest of : 
the night? Hardly! A rather better idea _ 
than that came to Miss Carson at once; 
she would be somebody’s guest. 

It was perfectly simple. Thanks to the 
all-enshrouding cloak, she was on her way 
to the home of the cloak’s owner, the 
daughter, at a safe guess, of some extreme- 
ly wealthy family. Denne dace 
would greet her, frantically demanding 


tidings of their child. And Miss Carson, 


so she fancied, would tell them the simple 
truth; and upon whatever eccentric esca-— 
pade the nameless young woman might 
have embarked, this ought to earn Miss 
Carson some gratitude. Also, she would _ 
return the cloak itself, and, its value con- | 
sidered, that should win a little more grati- : 
tude. 

So that, at this hour, the least cordial 
of fries could handiy fail to iaick her 
ery of one of their guest chambers— 


Miss Carson peered _ 
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wie settled the gnawing problem: of a 
place to sleep. Later on, if they happened 


to be really decent people, it was not im-— 


- possible that the (almost certainly) banker 
father of the girl might help Myra into a 
real position with a real salary. All in all, 
it appeared to Miss Carson just then, she 
had made no great error in stepping into 
this extremely comfortable automobile. 

_ Further speculation as to the immediate 
future was idle. Resolutely forcing Ar- 
thur Bond out of the picture, Myra took 
to reflecting whimsically upon her past. 
She had come to the great city expect- 
ing excitement and adventure; latterly the 
total absence of both had become a sore 
disappointment. But in a very few min- 
utes this evening she had had excitement 
aplenty—and surely this ride was an ad- 
venture. Ten minutes back who in the 
world ever could have predicted that she 
would do a thing like this? 

And it seemed to be the direct fruit of 
having hearkened to Daisy Walsh’s creed, 
of having turned unpleasant! Rot! Was 
it, though? Had she held to her old, won- 
derfully optimistic form, she would have 
marched out of the Aldean after that Salton 
interview, smiling proudly. And she would 
still have been walking—whereas at pres- 
ent she was riding in luxury. Yes, riding 
to a home of wealth, and, in all probability, 
to prosperity! It was curious, wasn’t it? 

‘Where was this home of wealth, by the 
way? Miss Carson ceased her meditating 
and frowned out of the window. They 
had been rolling along for a considerable 
time now, and at a distinctly rapid rate; 
they had covered not a few blocks, but 


several miles at least. Imposing homes had. 


been passed, too, any quantity of them; 

now they seemed to lie somewhere behinds 
Tall flats had taken their places; quicken- 
ing, Miss Carson realized that by this time 
they must have passed nearly all the tall 
flat houses in the world, and even now these 
were thinning out. Vacant lots, great 
black stretches, were here and there and 
everywhere. 

She was not at all familiar with the up- 
per city. In fact, her single long trip in 
this direction had been taken on one of her 
earlier Sunday afternoons, on the Elevated, 


: "ARGOSY-ALLSTORY. WE EKLY 
“hat having sooned he cheapest ray to 


Sar as this. 


Sete 
se 


some of the large town. On that occ 


her nickel had not carried her nearly so Z 
Why, they must be in—in 


Williamsburg, or Fordham, or some such 


place, and decidedly it was no district of _ 


millionaire homes! 

Pulses pounding peculiarly, Myra fum- 
bled about suddenly and found the little 
telephone which connected with the chauf- 
feur. As promptly, she dropped the thing. 
The daughter of the car’s owner would 
hardly be asking if they really were on their 
way home, would she? That slip, so nar- 
rowly averted, would have meant revealing 
herself to a pair of doubtless faithful em- 
ployees; and in their consternation at the 
discovery it was not impossible that they 


might have insisted upon her stepping out, 


even here, while they raced back in search 
of the real girl. 

Of course they knew where they were 
going. Very likely it was to one of the 
glorious suburban residences of which Myra 
had seen pictures in the magazines. Miss 
Carson sank back again and drew the won- 
derful cloak more cosily about her, the 
while informing herself that all was just as 
well as it had seemed a little while ago. 

And still—the neighborhoods they were 

passing through! With every street lamp, 
they seemed to grow rougher and more 
desolate and remote. For a full two squares 
there had not been a single lighted win- 
dow, and hardly a dozen windows of 
any kind. They were in a perfect wilder- 
ness! 
- Off to the right, fathomless blackness 
stretched away, arc lamps here and there, 
faint and with great distances between 
them, like struggling, sickly stars on a 
murky night. Yes, and now they were 
turning to the right, straight into the utter 
gloom; they were bumping along what felt 
like poor dirt road. Miss Carson leaned 
forward and clasped her hands. 
was wrong! 

Full quarter of a mile they must bas 
swayed and rocked since leaving that last 
apology for a paved street. Now they were 
stopping in the very middle of all the pitch- 


iness, before a low, shacklike house that ia 
back. Faint Tight filtered a 


shod well 


Something — 


‘mar n : “Miss | Calasi, felt 
her ‘temperature dropping, second by -set- 


ond, degree by degree. 


_ There was nothing accidental about this 

Strange ending of the trip; the two liveried 
gentlemen up front were bestirring them- 
selves in the most businesslike manner. 
The footman hopped lightly and undigni- 
fiedly over his door, and, standing in the 
- roadway near the car, stretched contented- 
ly. The chauffeur also stepped to the 
ground, and as the rays of the side-light 
fell upon his countenance Miss Carson’s 
temperature ceased to be anything at all. 


It had not occurred to her before, but 


she recalled now, and most vividly, that 
the chauffeur person had kept his head 


_. down at their first meeting. If she had 


thought anything of this, she had attributed 
it to the deep respect of a servant for his 
supposed mistress. But now Myra under- 
stood. No sane woman would ever have 
~ trusted herself alone in a vehicle driven by 
that creature. He was—he was—why, at 
the very least he must be a professional 
murderer! 

His brow was low and his chin was 
large and blue; his eyes were deep-set and 
little and ominous. Past arguments of a 
violent nature were suggested by the thick 
scar on his nose and the little bulbous 
collection on one ear; he was, in fine, no 
more a wealthy man’s chauffeur than he 
was bishop of a diocese. 

Then, what was he? And where had he 
brought Myra Carson? And, above all, 
why? That, after all, was the most vitally 
. interesting question, was it not? Miss 

Carson gripped her chilly hands together 
as the door opened and forced a fair imita- 


(To be continued 


U u 


tion of wrathful ‘Gre to hee eyes—and cas 
very possibly, did not show in the dark, — 


for the chauffeur seemed all unintimidated : 
as he opened the door and said heartily: 
“Well, I gotter hand it to you, kid! — 
You may have money, but you sure got it 
sense!” . : 
“Why have you—stopped here?” Myra : 
Carson demanded. : 
So pleased was the gentleman oN a 
own thoughts that he seemed not € even to. 
hear her. : 
“One little peep, and we’d ’a’ oe to aon : 
and knock you cold, y’ know,” he pursued > 
amiably, and than this voice nothing less | 
like the voice of the humble servitor beside _ 
the Aldean could have been imagined. He 
jerked a thumb toward the footman, who, 
sauntering nearer, revealed himself as a 
person almost as sinister. ‘‘ Him and me 
had a bet on you, kid. I said you’d put up — 
a holler and start smashing glass, and he | 
said you wouldn’t. He wins. Come on!” 
“JT shall do nothing of the kind!” Miss 
Carson said. ‘ Turn this car ipleeie 4 and 
go back to—to the hotel!” 
(e5 Huh?” 
“You heard me!” ae 
“Hey, where d’ye get ao stuff?” oe 
chauffeur laughed savagely. “Come out | 
0’ that!” NUE 
“Twill not!” | Son 
An ugly and abbreviated irate left the 3 
person. He swayed forward, reaching into — 
the car. Myra slapped about vainly, seek- — 
ing something to grip, and also sought to — 
brace herself against the floor. As well 
might she have braced against a loco- 
motive. Even as her slim form stiffened, 
great arms were about it, and Miss Carson 
had already left the beautiful closed car, 
feet first and kicking. 
NEXT WEEK.) 
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ae 


THE DIFFERENCE _ ie 


J HEN she comes out in a dress of blue, 
Made by herself in a day or two, 
J find her very dear! 
When she comes out in a pearly gray, 
ae Bought in Paris, Rue de la Paix, 
ieee I find her dearer still! 


La Touche Hancock, 


Garret Smit 


Author of “The Gusher,” “His New York Job,” etc, 


A NOVELETTE—COMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE 


ae HERE’D you get that pair?” 
\ K | bluntly demanded the keen-eyed 
skipper of the tramp freighter 
Dawson. He and his first officer stood 
on the bridge regarding two mulattoes on 
the lower forward deck. 
“The old man’s our best stoker and the 
white-lookin’ one he claims is his son. I 
think they’re a pair of rascals up to some- 
thing. I’ve asked the engineer to keep an 
eye on ’em,” replied the first officer. 
_ The two mulattoes referred to were Gabe 
Bradford, a huge, slightly grizzle-headed 
man with arms and shoulders like a gorilla, 
and Socrates, his son, a handsome olive- 
complexioned youth with straight hair, fine 
features and quick, intelligent brown eyes. 
Socrates was old Gabe’s problem. Raised 
to be shiftless and indolent, Socrates had 
grown to youth illiterate and wayward. Old 
Gabe’s bogey of a man with the devil’s hoof- 
print on his brow had lost its power to ter- 
rorize Socrates into submission. But when 
Socrates beat a companion at a colored 
social almost to death Gabe got him aboard 
the Dawson by physical force and threats 
to hand him over to the police should he re- 
_ fuse to go. 
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And here he was. Before the Dawson 
had been nosing her way clumsily across the 
Gulf of Mexico for an hour Socrates was 
the most wretched of men. With each 
movement every muscle in his body seemed 
to be tearing loose from its ligaments. Each 
choking breath of the superheated, gas- 
stifling air seared his lungs. 

But the strain of the back-breaking toil 


-was merely the beginning of his distress. 


Out beyond the mouth of the delta long- 
rolling ground swells raced across the Daw- 
son’s bows. The old ship rolled the uneasy 
gulf one better as each smooth swell of its 
bosom slid under her bows. And to this in 
turn the stomach of the distressed Socrates 
reacted, though by no means agreeably. 
From the coal pile to furnace door he 


staggered across the swaying, heaving floor 


with his heavy shovel load growing steadily 
slower and more uncertain of his movements. 
Gabe alternately wheedled and bullied him 
into greater effort. 

‘“ Dar now, boy, keep a goin’,’”’ he would 
say. ‘‘ Lil’ hard till ol’ muscles gits so they 
likes it. Little time they gits so they craves 
more wuk.” _ 
When an unexpected roll of the ship 


ape 


‘oe 


> 


es yo’ think yo S eine & . cons 


oe yo’ crave gittin’ yo’ haid bus’ open wif 


ni at &% 


a slice-bar, jes’ keep proceedin’ dataway. 


Heah’s wha dat coal b’longs, in a pile. Does 
yo’ reckon dey hiahs yo’ to sprinkle de ship 
wif coal dus’?” 

Socrates, e enfeebled now ee retort, 
turned back to the struggle. 

It was well toward the middle of we 
watch when the endurance of Socrates 
neared the breaking point and * leaned 
against the bunker. 

“Git to bizness, sleepin’ coon,” Gabe 
shouted irritably. “Take de slice-bar an’ 
loose de coal in dat uppah bunkah.”’ 

Socrates rallied his forces and obeyed. 
But his inexperienced eye failed to note 
comprehendingly the steep angle at which 


the fuel in the upper bunker lay. He drove 


the slice-bar feebly against a big lump that 
was as the keystone of an arch delicately 
adjusted. 

The dazed passer failed to get out of the 
way in time. He went down under a heavy. 
bituminous, avalanche, his lungs clogged 
with the choking dust. His head crashed 
against the metal floor, and for the moment 


the light of his unhappy young life went out - 


in blessed darkness. 


ce on me? 


TL. 


SocrATEs came to himself a few minutes 
later lying on the oil-smeared floor of the 
engine room. The oiler had just dashed a 
bucket of cold water over his head. As- 
sistant Engineer Barron was stooping over 
eying him cumusty. | 

“Guess you’re all right now, boy,” he 
said. ‘ Rest here a few minutes and then 
get back to your bunker. I'll tell Gabe to 
let you take it a little easy for the rest of 
the watch.” 

Later to his chief he voiced the conclu- 
sions derived from his study of Socrates 
while he was struggling back to conscious- 
ness. 

“You know that new passer you. wished 
The one old Gabe Bradford says 
cen Weil, if he’s that old nigger’s 


PUN AANA Maa Paki ata 

: <e : oe 3 

\ al te See! a 

ais he 
i Spake 3 


Don’t believe the boy’s a nigger 


feature. 


bird or something.” 


“Well,” said Nasby beau. “1 had, ee . 
doubts myself, but I’m not much interested 
in mysteries. All I:want to know is whether - 


or not he’s any good to you?” 


“Can’t tell for sure yet, because hes e 
But if he’s what I think | 
he is, he won’t be long on a passer’s job. 


green and soft. 


I'll let him try stoking next trip if he shows 


any willingness to work. Then [ll groom | 
Lord knows — 
I’m up against it for brains on those jobs.” _ 
_ Meantime Socrates lay on his back on © 
the floor beside the bunker just out of the © 
way of Gabe’s double-duty shovel, ee : 


him for watertender or oiler. 


softly. 


But fortunately for the green cet passer, 


_ son, TH eat a 4 casnle of. ‘pube rings ve — 
t- breakfast. . 
at all. He got knocked out for a bit by — 
a coal slide this afternoon and I got a good © 
look at him. He hasn’t a single nigger — 
And I looked at his finger nails. — 
He has as well formed half moons as you or — 
I. There’s a mystery somewhere. I wonder — 
where old Gabe got him and why. One 

thing is certain, Gabe has no right to him. 
I’m wondering if the young fellow’s a jail- - 


outside the Florida coast the sea was calm 


and continued so all the way to Boston. — 
By the beginning of the next watch his sea- _ 
sickness had passed and his muscles, freely — 
massaged with alcohol, were a little more | 


pliant. Saale 


Encouraged by the assistant engineer's : 


leave to take it easy during the rest of the © 


disastrous first watch he had started to ; 
stretch such permission through the second. — 
“The — 


But Gabe felt differently about it. 
tongue lashing he gave the young man at 
the first sign of soldiering attracted the at- 
tention of Assistant Engineer Barron. 

A moment later, with no sign of having 


overheard this harangue, Barron sauntered : 


out. 


“ Gabe,” he ordered, “ you dig your own _ 
coal for a few minutes-<while I use your 
passer in the engine room. I need aman — 


with a long reach.” 


Socrates performed a trumped-up jon of . 
repairing the wrappings on an overhead pipe — 
under the assistant engineer’s personal su- 
pervision, giving that officer a chance suc- 
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becctally to test the young passer’ Ss cige 


- pected worth. 

_“ Boy,” he said when the job was done, 
“if you'll tend to business on the bunker 
and work hard Ill give you easier work 

before long.” 

That was hint enough. From that mo- 
ment on Gabe had no reason to complain 
of his son’s industry. And he was able to 
_ keep it up by virtue of the fact that Barron 
frequently devised some little task for him 
in the engine room which gave him free mo- 
ments and buoyed him with the hope of 
soon having nothing to do but light errands. 

He didn’t mind in the least whispered mut- 
terings of “ engineer’s pet ” from the other 
stokers and passers. 

_ As he went on watch the day before they 
made Boston, Barron called to him: ‘ Soc- 
rates, keep an eye on your dad and see 
how he does his work. I’m going to lose 
a couple of stokers in Boston and I’m plan- 
ning to set you to firing one of the boilers 
on the way back.” 

Nevertheless, when they docked and the 
rising young fireman was free for a few 
days he willingly spent his shore leave in his 
bunk. He felt as one who has suffered a 
long sick spell. The ambition which Barron 
_ had sought to fire in him amounted simply 
to the resolve to work his way back home as 
easily as possible. 

“Once I gits to New Orleans I won’t 
never tech foot on no ship agin,” he de- 
clared fervently. 

But his young strength quickly recuper- 
ated with his rest in Boston. When he re- 
turned to the fire room for the home voyage 
he found his muscles hardened to the new 
job and he soon learned the knack of spread- 
ing the coal evenly through the fire box. 
Barron continued to relieve the monotony 
by calling him occasionally to the engine 
room, - : 
For three days all went smoothly. But 
off Hatteras the Dawson struck rough 
weather. When Socrates left the forecastle 
to go on second watch he worked his way 
precariously across a rolling spray-swept 
deck. 


an art and an adventure. 
_“ Watch close, Socrates,” Gabe warned. 
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In the teetering hold stoking was both 


Bea, 


sd Dow open yo’ Soh 6o: “ceptin’ when or 
ship tuhns downhill. | Then - yo’ oe up an’ 
shoot yo’ coal quick an’ shut : ye doah bam > 
’foh she goes uphill. Does yo’ don’ do dat 
yo’ fiah comes woof out all ovah yo’ pus- 
son an’ yo’ goes quick to yo’ heavenly res’, 
leavin’ a trail o’ burnt nigger smoke hind 


yore. 

But, as so often happens, the instructor, 
confident in: his own skill, suffered from 
carelessness. Gabe opened his fire door as 
usual on the downward roll and spread a 
shovel of coal skillfully through the seething 
white-hot fire. box. As he stepped back. 
from the thrust of his shovel and reached 
for the door handle he stumbled on a loose 
piece of coal and fell. Before he could pick 
himself up the ship rolled again and an 
avalanche of flaming coal shot over him. 

With a yell for help Socrates seized him. 
by the arm and dragged him free, but it was 
too late. : 

Gabe spoke only once before he died. As 
he lay on the engine room floor he opened 
his eyes for a moment and whispered: 
“¢ Socrates, sonny.” 

The young man bent over him. ; 

“TI goin’ tell yo’ sumpin, boy, case I 
don’ git well. I ain’t yo’ pappy, an’ my 
ol’ woman ain’t yo’ mammy. Yo’ real pap- 
py’s de man wif de debbel’s hoofprint. He’s — 
a white man an’ yo’ mammy’s a white wo- 
man. Yo’ ain’ no yaller nigger, Socrates. 
Yo’ a sure ’nough white man.”’ 

Gabe Bradford, relieved, breathed his 
last. 

IIT, 


“Mammy,” Socrates said one day after 
he had returned home, “ I has a s’prise wait- 
in’ fo’ you. Does yo’ tell me de truf an’ 
kin prove it yo’ makes money ’nough to 
live res’ 0’ yo’ life. When pappy an’ me 
gits off de ship at Boston we’s walkin’ ‘long 
de street an’ pappy stops sudden an’ says, 
‘Good Lordy, us must git away f’om heah 
quick! Dar’s de man wif de debbel’s hoof- 
prt?’ | | 

“Oh, Lordy massy!” groaned the widow. 

“Wait now ’fore yo’ Lordy massys. 
Does yo’ listen yo’ll glory hallelujah! We 
starts to go "way quick, but hoofprint man 
sees us an’ ‘Stops pappy. ; 


2 son.’ 
i. 2" Look “heah,: Gabe Bradford, he say, 
if yo’ lie to me yo’ lose money. I got lot — 
- 0’ money now. I give ten thousand dollahs 

to any man whut bring back my son to me. 


| ybout yo’ 


I axes no questions,’ he say. ‘ Who this 
- white boy? He look like my son.’ 
“ When pappy heah ’bout dat ten thou- 
sand dollahs he ready to sing ‘nother tune. 
“« ¢ Ex-cuse me,’ he say. ‘ Does yo’ crave 
yo’ son ten thousand dollahs wuth an’ ain’ 


aimin’ to make a niggah no trouble, [I tells 


yo’ de truf. Dis am yo’ son. Take yo’ 
son an’ give me de ten thousand dollahs.’ 
““* Hol’ on, nigger,’ hoofprint man say. 


“Mebbe so he is my son, but kin yo’ prove’ 


_ it? I don’t pay ten thousand dollahs for 

_no humbug son.’ 

‘“¢« Sho kin,’ pappy say. ‘ Prove it by my 
ol’? woman soon’s we’s back in N’ Orleans.’ 
“¢ All right,’ he say. ‘ When yo’ gits to 

--N’ Orleans send dis boy back wif proof 

he’s my son an’ I sen’s yo’ de ten thousand 

dollahs,’ 
** So, how ‘bout it, mammy? Is I hoof- 
print man’s son or is I not? An’ kin yo’ 

_ prove it?” 

‘Yo’ shore is, an’ I shore kin,” 
_ the widow, “ but I ain’t goin’ to.” 
Socrates was decidedly taken aback. 
“Yo’ ain’t goin’ to?” he exclaimed. 
** How cum yo’ is so careless ’bout money 
yo’ don’ want no ten thousand dollahs? Is 
yo’ losin’ yo’ min’?”’ 

“Look heah, Socrates Bradford, I 

- brought yo’ up fum a pickaninny. I reck- 

ons I loves yo’s much as if yo’d really been 
my own lil babe. I’se sorry yo’ foun’ out 
yo’ ain’t ’cause it can’t do yo’ no good find- 
in’ out. 

__ lahs goin’ hire me to do yo’ harm. Besides, 

_ T’s bein’ paid money to keep yo’ ’way from 

_hoofprint man. How come he pay money 


exclaimed 


lessen he wanna kill yo’ like de other people 
; say?” 

“Wanna kill me? Who’s other people?” 

_“ They’s de people whut pays pappy an’ 

ne de money. I don’ know no names.” 


e 
é - Look heah, mammy. 


Yo’s goin’ tell me 


ning with an infant boy in his arms. 


-employed Mrs. Bradford as a servant. 


They ain’t even ten thousan’ dol- 


to git yo’ now when he give yo’ ’way once 
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So alt ‘bout dis bine an’ tell it gue: Yo’s o 
goin’ tell me de truf ’cause I knows mo ’ dan 


whut yo’ thinks. If yo’ don’ I’s goin’ call in 
a p'liceman and hab yo’ ’rested for kid- 


> 9) 


napin’. ae 


At such unfilial language from her foster 
son the widow fell to hysterical weeping, — 
but Socrates showed no signs of relenting. — 
He waited impatiently till the hysteria ran — 
down to the point where she could hear ~ 
words of reason, then broke in sharply: 

“Come, mammy! Time’s a slippin’ an’ — 
my patience is hatin’ itself. Cease yo’ lam- — 


entations an’ speak sense. Now, how 
come?” ee 
The Widow  Bradford’s revelation, | 


stripped of excess verbiage and much back- _ 
ing and filling, was in substance as follows: © 
A little over twenty years before when the — 
Bradfords were living in Alabama a white 
man had called at their cabin late one eve-_ 
He — 
said that the Bradfords had been recom- 
mended to him by a friend who had once 
=a 
left the baby in her care, giving her fifty 
dollars and saying he would return ia 
few days. ae 
In the brief encounter with the stranger 
the feature that had left an indelible im- | 
pression on her mind had been a curious — 
scar on his brow, a livid semicircle about _ 
two inches across, the arms disappearing in _ 
his hair. It had given his face a peculiarly — 


evil appearance, and to the superstitious — 


minds of the Bradfords had suggested the — 
mark of the inverted hoof of his Satanic 
majesty. Subsequent events had to ens 
minds confirmed this impression. a 
This evilly marked individual had as- 
sured them that he was the father of the 
child and that its mother was a white wo- 
man. Owing to the mother’s illness and 
other family troubles he had to leave the | 
boy in their care until things were straight- 
ened out. 
But several weeks went by and they heard _ 
nothing’ more from the father of their 
charge. 
ten letter inclosing a hundred-dollar bill. 
This missive purported to be from relatives : 
of the child’s mother. The father, according | 


to the letter, had deserted the mother, who 


Then came an unsigned typewrit- _ 


| a since died. He had attempted to con- 
- ceal the existence of the baby by turning 


it over to the Bradfords and abandoning it. 
- The relatives of the mother did not wish 
- the child to suffer and would therefore send 
- the Bradfords one hundred dollars a month 
-as long as he was in their care or until he 
‘was twenty-one years of age. It was im- 
possible for them to take the child into 
_ their charge for various reasons. The Brad- 
fords were required by the letter to move to 
New Orleans, leaving no trace of their 
- whereabouts. 
- Mammy Bradford concluded her recital 
_ by producing from a bureau drawer a tiny 
locket in which was the miniature of a 
beautiful young woman’s face. 

“ Dat’s all we got to go by,” she ex- 
plained. ‘It was roun’ yo’ neck when yo’ 
‘cum. I reckon dat’s yo’ real mammy.” 

- Socrates studied the face earnestly and 
vague new longings stirred within him. This 
was his white mother of whom he had been 
robbed by his scoundrelly white father. 
_ “What’s my white pappy’s name an’ 
whereat he live?” he asked at length. 

“‘ Didn’t give no name. Didn’t say where- 
at he live. Never got no name fum no- 
buddy. Every month some strange man 
- come roun’ an’ ask has we still got yo’. We 
shows him we has. Den he give us de 
money. Dat’s how come pappy got yo’ on 
de ship, so we keep hol’ yo’ till yo’s twenty- 
one an’ git one mo’ hundred dollars. No, 
I ain’t got no name ner nuffin, nuffin but 
dat lil gol’ thing.” 

Socrates stared at her full of mingled 
rage and disappointment. 

“So I’s white,” he muttered at last. 
_“ Got white folks livin’, white folks with a 
heap o’ money an’ I don’ know even they 
names. Don’ know my own trully name.” 
_ Then he added after a little reflection: 

“‘ Dat white pappy o’ mine suttinly am 
one gran’ skunk. I’s gwine fine him ef it 
take till Kingdom Come, an’ ef he still livin’ 
‘when I fine him he ain’t goin’ be livin’ no 
longer den I kin jes’ git my han’s on him.” 


IV. 


_ ALONE in his own little box of a room in 
the Bradford tenement Socrates sat for 
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hours ea in thought. | Me: aX 
ertion was a new thing for him. He had 
inherited a naturally keen mind from: his 
unknown parents, but it was untrained. His. 
thought processes were essentially primitive, n 
tinged with the ignorance and ieeanseona 
of his foster parents. 

One thing was clear to him; a lee 
and unnatural father had cast him off. He 
had lost his birthright and his race. Were 
they beyond recovery? He was keen 
enough to see that, though he looked like 
a white man, he talked like a negro, acted 
like a negro and thought like a negro. He 
lacked a white man’s education. 

To sum up. his bitter reflections he had 
left only one thing—revenge. 3 
In the first burst of rage and disappoint- 
ment his primitive soul called for blood. 
He determined to seek out and kill the man 

with the devil’s hoofprint. 

But how should he go about finding this 
stranger who was his father? The task 
seemed impossible. He had nothing to go 
by but a fantastically described scar on the 
face of a man of whose name and where- 
abouts he had not the slightest knowledge. 

Nevertheless, so great was the force of 
his rage he was ready to attempt the im- 
possible. He decided to go to Birmingham, 
Alabama, the city where his foster parents 
lived when he was put in their charge and 
where, presumably, his real father resided 
at the time. But such a search meant that 
he would have to continue to support him- 
self. Moreover, mammy was getting too 
old to work, and with his coming of age 
the following month she would lose the 
payments from his white mother’s relatives. 
Socrates was genuinely fond of old Mammy 
Bradford. His new feeling of hatred did 
not extend to his foster parents. He knew 
that whatever happened he would not let 
mammy suffer. ‘Therefore he must move 
with extreme caution in his plan of revenge 
on his white father. If he committed a 
murder and was convicted and hanged it 
would leave mammy alone and helpless. 
After giving her most of his earnings on 
the Dawson, Socrates set out for Birming- 
ham without telling her that the story of. 
meeting with his father was pure fiction. © 

One phase of his campaign for revenge _ 


s he He reasoned, moreover, that only by doing os 


es as momen he yee home he decd 
ee hiss a ‘white man. 
good suit and holding himself strenuously 
erect he made a very presentable though 
somewhat stiff appearance. It took a su- 
preme effort of will, nevertheless, for him 
to stalk past the Jim Crow cars and into 
one of those set apart for whites. 

It seemed to Socrates that every passen- 
ger in the car stared at him hostilely and 
thought of challenging his right to enter. 
The metamorphosed young man flushed 
with embarrassment and shrank from every 
one who came near him. 

A partly blond youth walking down the 
aisle in search of a seat chanced to glance 
at Socrates. The novice in social equality 
got alae to his feet to “ leave the white 
cap’n have his seat ” before he remembered. 
He stiffened and sank back in a rage with 
himself. 

“‘'Yo’ po’ ornery white trash, yo!” he 
muttered to himself. ‘“ Almos’ got hypno- 
tized out o’ yo’ sittin’s an’ made a fool 0’ 
yoreself!”’ 

He forgot again when the conductor 
punched his ticket. 

“Cap’n, suh; thank yo’, suh!” 

The conductor glanced at him curiously 
and decided that he was being ' “‘ kidded,”’ 
but not by an expert. 

As he sat listening to the conversation 
around him, it was driven home to Socrates 
more forcibly than ever before how different 
was his form of speech from that of other 
white people. He became quite em- 
barrassed when the man in the seat with 
him tried to strike up a conversation. So- 
crates answered only in carefully enunciated 
monosyllables. The stranger, however, was 
of the monologue type of conversationalist 
and was gratified to find an intent listener. 
“Tf"was not given him to know, of course, 
_ that the listener cared nothing for what he 
was saying, but was closely studying his 
way of saying it. Socrates was also recall- 
ing and comparing phrases the assistant en- 
_ gineer on the Dawson had used. 

_ Socrates gradually recovered from his 
irst discouragements and made up his mind 
0 and act like the white man he was. 


Dressed in his one 


‘so could he hope for any success in running 


down his white father and proving his own 
identity when he found him. 

To go about freely among white men, 
Socrates realized he must change his name. 


Bide 


“ Don’ want anybody from N’ Orleans _ 


showin’ up some time an’ hes tell *bout 
Socrates Bradford an’ say ‘sure, I knows 
Socrates Bradford, yaller nigger from — 
N’ Orleans,’ ”’ he told himself. 

He canvassed a long list of fanciful 
names, but thought of Apihine that pleased - 
him pat he overheard a man across. the 
aisle address another as Smith. 


“‘ Dat’s a nice handy name,” he decided. 
“Smiths is so numbersome ain’t nobody > 


gwine notice one mo’ added to de pile. [ 
likes Henry fo’ a front name, too. 
Smith—dat’s a pow’ful white-soundin’ 
name. Henry Smith—dat’s me.” 


mingham station Mr. Henry Smith, a young 
man of confident bearing and purposeful 


countenance stepped off. Socrates Br am 


was dead and buried. 
V. 
SOMEWHERE in the world 
circular scar on his brow. On the station — 


platform at Birmingham, Alabama, stood 
an unsophisticated young man whe be- 


lieved that somehow he was going to find 


this marked man. 


Henry Smith was alone in a strange city, 
a new comer in an environment absolutely | 
He had a total of 


unfamiliar to him. 
twelve dollars in his pocket; no job, no 
idea of where he could get one or what 
kind he could best fill. He lacked most 
every qualification. Yet having overcome 
his first embarrassments, he was conscious 
of a growing confidence that he would suc- 
ceed in his mission. 

‘““ Now, lemme see,” he pondered. “ Let 
me see,” he corrected himself. The man 
in the seat with him had repeatedly used 
the phrase, and the listener stored it in his 


mind as a specimen of white pronunciation. 
“Let me see,” he repeated again. ‘“‘ Where- 


at I better go first off? We white folks 


So when the train stopped at the Bir- 


, if indeed he | 
still lived, was a man with a livid semi- 


~ 


Henry 
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ope peionliy 4 stays to hotels. Mebbe ef 


I gits a room to a hotel an’ sticks round 


dar dat oe hoof print PaPPY o’ mine be 


comin’ in.’ 


“ What’s a good hotel?” he demanded of 


ve bagg age man. Henry had decided on 


using as few words as possible, thus cut- 
‘ting down the chances of error in grammar 


 @nd pronunciation. 


_ The baggage man named the two leading 
hostelries. Henry carefully committed 


them to memory. Then he hailed a taxi, 
- named the first hotel mentioned, and set- 


tled back to enjoy this fresh phase of his 
new-found estate. 

_ Henry chuckled joyfully at the colored 
_ driver’s “ Thank you, suh,” when he paid 
for the ride, and again at the obsequious- 
_ ness of the hotel porter who seized his bag 
and settled the question of what to do next 
by leading the way to the desk. But there 
the neophyte stood puzzled as to how to 


proceed. He was thankful for the clerk’s 


polite, “‘ Room, sir?” 

ps. Yes, i replied Henry crisply. 

“Something with bath at four dollars?” 

“Yes,” Henry assented without regard 
to mate consequences. 

The clerk twirled a mysterious big book 


- about and thrust a pen at him. 


Henry stared alternately at the pen and 
at the book, seized by sudden fright. Did 
a boy have to write something in order to 
get a room at a white man’s hotel? Socra- 
tes Bradford had been handy with the dice 
and cue; he had lately mastered the shovel 
and slicebar; but the pen was a new instru- 
ment to him. He hadn’t the slightest idea 
what they expected him to write or how to 
write it. 

At his embarrassed hesitation the clerk 
raised supercilious ores and suggested, 
“* Register, please.” 

Henry was in a quandary. He gulped 
uncomfortably and decided quickly. 

_“Scuse me, suh!” he exclaimed after a 
moment. “ Forgot sumpin’. Let me see. 
Be back. Goin’ see a man ’fo’ I register.” 

He turned, snatched his grip from the 
indignant boy and bolted from the hotel. 

- Outside he walked rapidly for several 
blocks before he recovered from his panic. 
He was disgraced at that particular hotel 
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and ee go back. That was: evi ent. 


But he believed a hotel the best place mo 


which tothunt for his father. 


He would try | 
the other one mentioned to him, but first 


he must devise some way of dodging the _ 


register. If he could get that man at the 
desk to write for him. But how? >) 

Happy thought! He set his grip down, 
drew out his handkerchief and bound it 
around his right hand. 


‘““ Reckon if a boy’s got a hurt hand they 
can’t ‘spect him to write none,” he chuckled. 


triumphantly. 

Then he hailed a taxi, and was presently 
dropped in front of the second hotel. But 
once inside, and headed toward the desk 
with his grip again in a porter’s care, he 
was seized with another panic. What did 
it mean to register, anyhow? Would he 
have to tell him what to write? He’d bet- 
ter find out this time before he got caught 
again. 

‘Hol’ on,” he called to the porter. 

The man turned back inquiringly. 

“‘ Didn’t yo’ wanta rigister, suh?” 

“Not yet; pi see a man fust.” 

‘“‘ Check yo’ baggage, suh?”’ 

“ Vas, check .it.? 

Hern) Smith was on a span 
with that term. 

Free of his grip, he strolled about aoe 
ing the intricacies of a white man’s hotel, 


and racked his brain for a scheme to find 


out about registering. Not until he was 
passing a bootblack stand did he get an 
inspiration. He would ask the bootblack. 

Henry seated himself in the chair, and 
the boy attacked his brilliant yellow shoes. 

“ Boy, how yo’ all like wukin’ in a ho- 
tel?” Henry demanded. 

‘““Purty good, suh, ‘longs ‘ has to wuk 
somewhar.”’ 

‘““S’pose yo’ knows all seis the hotel 
bizness,”’ Henry continued. — 

“‘T ain’ sayin’ I knows it all.” 

“YT don’ reckon does yo’ know whut they 
does when they registers,’’ Henry declared 
in a bantering manner. 

“I does so,” the boy answered, willing 
to air his knowledge. ‘‘ Enybody knows 
that 

“Well, what does they do, if dahl SO 
smart?” } 


\ienty eed faa in Mie new 


eu : 
_ knowledge. 
~ “Does yo’ meobe. know how to write?” 
he asked. 

“* Sho’ does. 
Wuz in de eight grade.” 

‘Den mebbe I hires yo’ to do lil writin’ 


Jis’ lef’ school las’ year. 


fo’ me. I’s got a letter I ain’t sent ‘cause 
I’s hurt my han’ an’ can’t write. Whereat 
kin I git a envelope an’ a pencil?” 

“ Yo’ gits envelopes on de writin’ desk 
down de hall, an’ dey sells yo’ pencils at 

_ de news-stan’. ” 

Henry secured the aes material and 
returned. 

““Now jes’ 
‘Henry Smith, New Orleans. 

The boy complied in a neat legible hand, 
and received a half dollar in payment, 
which made him a friend of the “ foolin’ 
white gem’man ”’ for life. 

Henry went to a writing desk with his 
model signature and address and sat for 
an hour patiently copying it over and over 
again. When he could make a fairly cred- 
itable imitation of the bootblack’s produc- 
tion without looking at the original, he 
walked to the desk and registered. 


write on that envelope, 
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VI. 


In his room, Henry sat down carefully 
to consider his changed situation in life. 
Though nervous and somewhat afraid, his 
thoughts came quickly and clearly. Two 
things were immediately evident to him; 
he must have sympathetic assistance, se- 
cure work, and get away from the hotel. 
The obliging bootblack came to mind, and 
he hurried downstairs to him. 

“Listen, boy,” he said, “ do’s you crave 


makin’ some money, ’nuf to keep you're 


mouf shut?” 
'“T shore do,” was the smiling reply. 
“Den meet me out whar nobody’s gwin 
see us talkin’ togedder.” 
z Later, in a secluded spot in a near-by 
park, the two kept an appointment. Sat- 
. ished al was no one to hear them, Henry 


Be tiaity kélizved the iota consuming S 


curiosity and thrilled him with admiration . 


for his extraordinary new acquaintance. =~ 

Henry was disappointed when his friend 
declared he had never seen or heard of a 
man with the devil’s hoofprint on his brow. 
But the promise of ten dollars for any news 
about such a man led the young negro em- 


phatically to declare that he would ask his - 


older and more worldly wise acquaintances 
whether or not they had ever seen y stich — : 


terrible person. ey 
Thus having secured his first gent is ae 

assist him in his seemingly futile hunt, 

Henry went to bed well please 


seeking work. Rieke 
What could he do anyhow? ae Stopped: ” 
on a corner and thought it over. He could | 
shovel. He had shoveled coal. He could 
therefore shovel anything. But did they — 
give shoveling jobs to white men? 


on the Dawson, had promised to teach him 
to run the engine. White men ran engines. 
He had learned a little about engines on 


that ill-fated trip. They had engines in — 
factories, he reasoned, and there must be _ 


factories in Birmingham. Where could a — 
fellow get a job around an engine, => won- os 
dered? : 

A policeman passed him at that lament : 
and summoning all his courage, he: stopped ; 
him. : 

‘“‘ Excuse me, suh,” he said. 
Job aroun’ an engine, tendin’ fiah, or oilin’ 
an’ such like. Could yo’ tell me whar I kin ; 
fine one?” us 

After an appraising glance at his curious 
questioner the officer replied, “ Why, I eee 
tell ye—the Y. M. C. A. has an employ- | 
ment agency. Mebbe they can fix ye up. 
Right down one block here an’ turn to your 
right two blocks. Anybody around there'll 
point it out. Good luck.” 

Henry found the Y. M. C. A. salve 
ment manager without any difficulty and 
stated his case briefly. He had convinced 
himself by now that the odd jobs he had — 
filled in the Dawson’s engine room were 
far more important than anything else he 
had ever done. He enlarged upon them ~ 


and impressed the Y. M. C. A. employment — 


, and awoke | | 
the following day, determined to set about 


é Then. 
he recalled that Assistant Engineer Barron, 


cy wanted “ 


; ; feat with his ay. as an assistant ‘engi- ; 


CRT. 

“ We have totes of the kind fi at 
present,” the agent told Henry, “‘ but we'll 
send out an inquiry to the different plants 
-.and drop you a line if we hear of anything. 
Just give us your name and address.” 

| Henry, S spirits soared. He departed, 
feeling confident that all he need do was 
- tto wait a day or so and a job would come 
_tohim. A couple of days later he got his 
first letter. Highly elated, he hastened to 
_ the loyal bootblack and demanded: 

“ What yo’ think o’ that? 
loud. Yo’ say yo’ so edjicated. Let me see 
_ kin yo’ read.” 

The boy, grinning broadly, read: 


“Mr. Henry SMITH, Hotel Roseberry, City. 
“Dear Sir: 
“Tf you will report to the engineer of the 
Gray-Dawson Sugar Machinery Company, 
352 River Street, this city, I think you may 
pe able to obtain the employment you desire. 
Present this letter as credentials. 
sete one you every success, I am, 
“6 “ Very sincerely, 
“ Cuas. CLARK, 
“ Emp. Sec.” 


Vil. 


‘Tue engineer at the Gray-Dawson Sugar 
- Machinery Company was not much im- 
pressed with Henry. But as the man he 
had was so hopelessly incompetent, he took 
Henry for a week’s tryout. It was Henry’s 
good fortune that no more promising can- 
- didate for his position applied during the 
following week, and he was allowed to re- 
main, 

At the end of seven days the novelty of 
being a white man had worn off. He man- 
aged to pay his hotel bill and move to a 
cheap boarding house. His job irked him. 
He grew homesick for old mammy and his 
negro companions. His new white com- 
panions irritated him. But from them he 
' was learning to talk like a white man, and 
he found it easier to follow his new mode 
of speech than to revert to colored dialect. 

Several times he met his bootblack 
friend and agent, but that shy, faithful 
megro always brought him discouraging 
news. Henry had about decided to throw 
up his job and return to his old mammy 


Read it out 


Wit We erst vestige on a poy, spre of th 


lad’s acquaintances, a venerable old negro, s - 


recalled having seen the white man with — 
the devil’s hoofprint on his brow, and de- 
clared he possessed knowledge of the man. 

Henry was highly excited by this news, 
and demanded that the bootblack take him 
at once to the old negro, But the wily 
youth refused to do this. He told Henry 
he had a letter from the old man telling all 
he knew which letter he was to deliver only 
upon payment of fifty dollars. Henry 
was also reminded of his promise to pay 
the bootblack fifty dollars for any clew 
the latter could unearth. 

A hundred dollars was about five times 
more than Henry possessed, and his agent 
was steadfast in his refusal to turn over 
the coveted letter until Henry paid him — 
the money. The bootblack told him that 
the old man had sealed the letter and had 
given him emphatic instructions to let no 
one but Henry have it. And the latter was 
to destroy it when aware of its contents. 
Henry was intrigued by this mystery-im- 
plying demand and determined to raise the 
hundred dollars. : 

He returned to his work the next day 
with a new spirit. He put forth his best — 
efforts, and soon amazed his chief engineer, 
who began to think Henry was, after all, 
the man he wanted. But once Henry got 
a raise, and his savings amounted to the 
coveted hundred dollars, he unceremoni- 
ously quit work. 

He met his bootblack agent in the dark- 
ness of the little park where he had first 
unfolded to him the mysterious tale of his 
life. In subdued voices the two counted 
out the dirty bills. And Henry received 
the letter, greatly excited, though he could 
not read a word of it. Both, pleased with 
their bargain, went their respective ways, 
neither noting the shadowy figure in the 
palms who had witnessed their transaction. 

But the figure showed no interest in 
Henry. It was the black boy he followed 
to the home of the old negro who had writ- 
ten the letter to Henry. When the old ne- 
gro had dismissed the boy who brought him 
fifty dollars, the stranger knocked at the 
shanty door. he: 


well?” 


oy : The white-faced, SHAE cles old figure 
got slowly to his feet and stood deferential- 


ly before the intruding stranger. 

“Good evenin’, suh,” he rumbled in a 
deep, shaky voice. ‘“‘ Won’t yo’ be so kin’ 
ez to set down, suh?”’ 

The white visitor ignored the invitation, 
becoming suddenly menacing. 

‘“‘ Look here, nigger,” he rasped out, “I 
_ know what that nigger boy and you been 
up to, so don’t tell me any lies. Answer 
some questions now and let me see if you 

tell the truth. Remember, I know the right 
answer to some of ’em and if you answer 
wrong [ll stick you in jail. 

“See that?” he added, turning back the 
lapel of his coat and displaying on his vest 
the badge of a private detective agency. 
_ At sight of it the old man fell to trembling 
so violently that he was forced to sit down 
again in spite of his deference to the white 
man. 

“ Now tell me,” the dread visitor pur- 
sued, sternly, ‘‘ what’s the name of that 
little nigger who just gave you the money 
and where can I find him when I want 
him?” 

“His name’s Rastus Parker an’ he’s a 
bootblack at de Roseberry Hotel.” 


“Good. Now, why did this young white 


man, Henry Smith, send you the money by 
him? What did you do for Henry Smith?” 

The old negro became more frightened 
than ever. This mysterious detective 
seemed to know everything. For instance, 


- this was the first time he had heard the 


name of the man to whom he had been 
sending information, for Rastus, the boot- 
black, had faithfully carried out Henry’s 
instructions to conceal his identity. No use 
at all, he thought, to lie to this detective. 

° ess giv’ him a letter tellin’ him sump- 
_ in’ what he wanted to know,” the old negro 
_ stammered. : 
~“ Did you tell him the truth? Did you 
_ tell him where he could find Vincent Far- 
At the mention of this name the old 
- man started violently. He hesitated a mo- 
ent, but saw that silence would be futile. 
might as well have it all out at once 


| TL | 


see ae and ae on the note ous be this detective,” c 
_ he reasoned. : 


‘““T tol’ him de truf, yassuh. ie ed 


de money bad for me an’ Mandy, else I _ 


wou’dn’t tell him nuthin’ ’ginst Marse Vin- me 
cent. Dis white man, Henry Smith yo’ — 


say, ax Rastus to fin’ out name o’ man wif 


devil’s hoofprint on his fo’head an’ whereat ; 
he am now. I ain’t tol’ him hes name’s 
Vincent Farwell. Marse Vincent ain’t use — 
dat name in twenty year. I tol’ him name © 
he use now, Marse Thomas White, an’ dat — 
he lib in New Yawk. Dat’s de truf an’ dat ’s 
all I know.” = 
‘““In what part of New York did you say ue 
White lived?” . 


“ Didn’ tell ’cawse I didn’ know. | ae : 


did know. Jes’ New Yawk.” ae 
“When did you hear from White last?” Be 
“Free mont’s ago, suh.” : 
“‘ What’s your name?” ‘ 
“George Washington Brown, suh.” 
“Now, look here, George Washington — 

Brown, you did a lot of mischief telling this 

fellow where White is. How do you know 

this man Smith won’t show your letter all 
around, maybe tell everybody where White 
is?” Be see 

“ Oh, no, suh, ’deed he won’t. He’s pow’- _ 

ful anxious to keep secret dat he want fin’ — 


out whar Marse Vincent am. I sen’ word a 
to him if he show to anybody I write Marse. he 


Vincent to look out fo’ him. No, suh, he 
wouldn’t dast.” 
““ Now, let me tell you something Don't? 
tell this man Smith or this little nigger — 
Rastus about Vincent Farwell or Thomas — 
White. Don’t tell White about Smith or | 
that you told anybody anything. Under- . 
stand?” | 

“‘ Yassuh, I understan’s. 
buddy nothin’ no mo’.” pee 

“You’d better not. If you do I have © 
ways of finding it out. I'll have you sent — 
to jail as sure as God made little see 
We'll let it go this time, but never again.” 

““Vassuh. Thank yo’, suh.” 

‘“¢ Now here’s something to make it easier 
to hold your tongue. T here be more — 
later if you do as I tell you.” 

He handed the astonished old man a hun- © 
dred-dollar bill and before the negro could 
recover his poise enough to thank him the 


I don’ tell an : 


612 oe 


- Aetective had hae back into his Sh in- 


- conspicuous self and departed. 
Next morning when Rastus, the boot- 
black, came on duty the detective was his 
first customer. Rastus was stooping busily 
ever the man’s dingy shoes when a cold, 
_ Incisive voice surprised him. 
_ “ Rastus Parker! Look here.” 
_ Amazed at hearing his name spoken by a 
perfect stranger Rastus’s pop-eyes rolled up 
as bidden and he gazed horrified at the de- 
— tective’s badge held close to his nose. 
 “ Rastus,” said the voice again, “ you’re 
«am trouble.” 
“Deed I ain’t done nothin’, suh,” ne 
stuttered. ‘‘ Deed I ain’t.”’ 
“Ves, you have, Rastus. You’ve been 
having meetin’s with Henry Smith, a bad 
_ white man, and with George Washington 
_ Brown, a bad old nigger. You’ve been 
helping Henry Smith find out where he 
could get hold of the man with the scar 
on his face. The man with the scar’s a 
bad man, too. If he knew youd told on 
him he’d cut your throat as quick as he’d 
look at you. I’ve a good mind to have you 
arrested. I won’t, though, if you promise 
never to have anything more to do with 
_ Henry Smith or that old nigger Brown and 
promise never to tell anybody anything 
about them or about the scar-face man. If 
you do tell Ill know it and send you to 
jail for life; that is, if the scar-face man 
doesn’t find you first and cut your throat. 
I’ve been watching you and I’m going to 
keep on watching you. Understand?” 
“Yassuh. J won’t tell nobuddy. Suhr. 


I won’t know Mr. Smith er ol’ Brown no 


mo’. No, suh.” 

‘All right, then. Here’s a little some- 
thing to help you remember. If you do as 
I’ve told you there’ll be more later.” 

Along with the dime for the shine he 

handed Rastus a fifty-dollar bill. 


VII. 


In the meantime, Henry Smith, with his 
precious clew to the whereabouts of his 
father thrust deep in his trouser pocket, hur- 
ried home to his boarding house. For a 
long time he sat and pondered over his 
next step. It was evident that he must 
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play the le - he nadie a good whil 


longer and go through the throes of dee 


ting a white man’s education if he expected 
to accomplish his mission. _ 

At moments he thought the game not 
worth the candle and that he might better 
give up his plan of revenge and return home 
to the carefree, easy life of a negro. After 
all, Mammy Bradford was the only person 
on earth who really cared for him. 

But at thought of the man who had cast — 
him off when he was a helpless baby, denied — 
him his birthright and wrecked the life of 


~ the beautiful mother whose picture he car- 


ried in the little locket, his rage returned 
in full force, and he determined to see the 
thing through to a finish. 

Meantime nothing must happen to his 
precious letter of information. He studied 
it curiously and wished he dared get some 
one to read it for him. No, he couldn’t do 
this, he reflected. He must hide the letter 
and set about educating himself so he could 
read it himself. 

- For a long time he thought of where and 
how to hide his precious letter. At length 
inspiration came. He folded it into a com- 
pact wad, then thrust it into the toe of an 
old rubber. Then he curled the rubber up 
tightly and tied it with a piece of cord. 

‘‘Reckon that ’Il keep out all the wet,” 
he decided. He tiptoed downstairs, out 
into the darkness, felt his way to the rear of 
the garden and by the light of a match 
concealed in his cupped palm, buried the 
rubber between the roots of a palmetto 
tree. 

When he got back to his room he sud- 


_ denly realized that he was hungry. It was 


aiter nine o’clock and he had-not eaten 
since early noon, so decided to run down 
to the little corner restaurant for a bite. 

In his abstraction he failed to observe 
the shadowlike detective who had just re- 
turned from settling the case of George 
Washington Brown and was_ patiently 
watching Henry’s boarding house from the 
shadow of a tree. 

When the stranger came up from behind 
and spoke to him there seemed to be noth- 
ing suspicious about his conduct. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” apologized the 
detective, this time in a gentle tone, Re i 


~ 


ae Right 1 roun’ A ihe corner, a , Henry re- 
plied. ‘I kin show yo’ the way, ‘cause 


e Tm goin’ right there myself.” 


“Thank you, sir. I’d be mighty glad to 
accompany you. It’s lonesome in a strange 

~ city with no one to talk to.” 

Henry preferred being alone with his 
thoughts; but he was too good-natured to re- 
buff a lonely man. Henry listened con- 
tentedly to the stranger’s running account 
of his travels. When their modest supper 

was nearly over Henry found his attention 
wandering; a strange drowsiness was steal- 
ing over him. Suddenly the other man 
stopped talking and ae him in a curious 
manner. 

“You look as though you felt badly, 
sir,” he said. To Henry his voice seemed 
to come from a great distance. “ Better 
let me get you out into the air.” 

Henry got to his feet with an effort. 
When he tried to walk he stumbled and 
would have fallen had his companion not 
caught him. He remembered afterward be- 
ing helped out to the sidewalk a little way 
~ down the street. Then he seemed to have 
fallen asleep. 

When he awoke he was in a vacant lot 
about half a block from home. He was 
nauseated and his head ached fiercely. The 
suave stranger had vanished. 

Henry picked himself up and found his 
way dizzily to his room, where he dropped 

on his bed, too sick and weak to undress. 

_ After a time he slept fitfully, and by day- 
light was able to handle himself again, 
though still feeling a little shaky. 

But as soon as he had swept the cob- 
webs from his brain he realized that some- 
‘thing had happened to his room some time 
during the night. The clothes had been 
torn off the bed and lay in a disheveled pile 
on the floor. Bureau drawers were open 
and their contents scattered about. 

_ His first half-dazed thought was that he 
had been robbed while he slept, and he 
thrust his hands into his pockets to see if 

_ his money had been taken. It had not, but 
he was pened to find it in his left pocket 


eine of t his ee ‘nhere: fe knew he had 
_ put it last. ay 


He puzzled over the ster on a mo- m 


~ ment before realizing that his bed could not | 


have been torn to pieces while he was sleeps : 
ing on it. The marauder must have visited _ 


his room before he returned and he had 
been too sick the night before to notice it. 


His pockets must have been disturbed while _ 


he was unconscious out in the vacant lot. 
But nothing was missing from them. He 


took a hasty inventory of the room’s con- ae 


tents. 
gone. What was the thief’s motive? - 


Finally he thought of the man who had _ 


None of his meager belongings were — 


eaten with him, and at a flash all became i“ 


clear. This fellow had met him by design. 
He had put some kind of sleeping powder 
in his coffee when Henry wasn’t looking. 
Then when he was unconscious the mys- 


terious stranger had dragged him to the | 


vacant lot, where he searched his clothes 


and left him. And before he revived and _ 
returned home the stranger had entered and — 


ransacked his room. 
But for what was the man searching? 


Undoubtedly the letter giving Henry the ay 


name and address of his father. 


print! 
IX, 


From the moment the meaning of the 


attack upon him Henry Smith became the — 


victim of a constant haunting fear of the | 


unknown. 


Some one _ 
else knew of his quest and was likewise on | 
the trail of the man with the devil’s hoof- a 


Who else was so anxious to learn a ‘ 


whereabouts of the man marked with the ~ 


devil’s hoofprint that he was willing to eet 
mit a crime in order to get such informa- r | 
How had he learned of Henry’s in- 


tion? 
terest. in the matter? Had he, too, found — 
out that the once yellow negro was really 
the cast-off son of this mySteriots white — 
man? 


since he first learned the truth about him- 
self and determined to find and punish his 
father. 
Bradford was aware of his discovery and 
intentions. 


Henry reviewed every step he had taken 


So far as he knew only Mammy — 


How many, if any, other people | 


knew the secret? Aside from amr there oe 


: Prebe et ; 
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Pa 


we 


-was, of course, his missing taiher ani his 
mother’ S relatives. 
It was possible, of course, that he man 


who came around each on to make sure 
he was still with the Bradfords and leave 


the money had witnessed his departure from 


New Orleans and trailed him to Birming- 


ham. He felt sure that mammy would not 


have given the man any information about 


him and besides, he had not told her where 


he was going. Moreover, he could see no 


_reason why the people who had paid money 
to keep him hidden from his father all these 
years should now be trying to find the latter. 


No, it must be some other mysterious 


person or group of persons who were now 


meddling in his affairs. 


The only other 


person who could have betrayed his interest 


in the man with the scarred face was Rastus, 


the little bootblack. 


Believing Rastus might be able to shed 
some light on the incidents of the night be- 
fore, Henry went around to the hotel to 


see him. But Rastus was missing. 


said one of the other boys. 
_frowed up his job this mornin’ and went 
away. 
am gone. 
.an’ leave town. 


“No, suh, Rastus ain’t heah no moh,” 
“He done 


No, suh, I don’ know whereat he 
He say he goin’ hop a freight 
I reckon dat nigger got 
into a fight last night an’ feahed de p’lice 
might want him.” 

That settled the question for Henry. 


-Rastus had betrayed him, he felt sure. But 


as to just what information he had given, 


-and from whom, and what danger might 


befall him, he was as much in the dark as 


- ever. 


With his faith in Rastus shattered, he 


_ began to wonder if the little negro had not 


_ deceived him all along. 


Perhaps the letter 


for which he had paid one hundred hard 


. Inaction. 


earned dollars was a pure fake. When he 


learned to read he might find that it meant 
nothing, 


or at least, that the information 
in it was false. 

For days Henry was a prey to fear and 
He had a vague feeling that 
every time he left the house some one was 


following him. At night he locked himself 


in his room. He dared not see if his letter, 


revealing its hiding place. 


buried in the garden, was safe for fear of 
And again 


iit 
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“money. was. running” low. é ‘He was oing 
nothing to increase his” knowledge. an te 


-man in their night school. 
found himself the most industrious and 


learn to read. The imperative need of do- 
ing the latter finally outweighed his fears 


of being shadowed, and he again visited 


the: Y. Mo C;A. 

The same secretary who had already be- 
friended him once more came to his assist-- 
ance. When Henry frankly told him how 
illiterate he was, the secretary replied that 
he was like many another unfortunate 
Soon Henry 


promising pupil of the latter. And his 


- schooling was not confined to reading and 


writing alone. Now that he had a good 


_job as an engineer, and under the encour- 


aging influence of the sympathetic secre- 
tary, Henry took up the Y. M. C. A. course 
in practical mechanics. — 

Life was now full for him. Though 
never quite forgetful of his self-imposed 
mission, he was less mindful of it, and hap- 
pily absorbed in his work and studies. He 
thrilled at the rapid progress he was mak- 
ing. But there was a cloud in the sunshine ~ 
of his progress. No matter where he went 


_a certain face—a face like that of the man 
-he met on the night he was drugged— 


seemed always to appear and vanish quick- 
ly the moment he saw it. 


x, 


On his way home from school late one 
evening, Henry saw the figure of the man 
who had lately followed him jump behind 
a tree. Like a flash his anger rose, and he 


determined to have it out at once with his 


pursuer. 
Instantly Henry darted toward the tree 


behind which he had seen his shadower 
_conceal himself. 


The detective leaped into 
some bushes and attempted to escape, but 


Henry was already upon him. 


‘“Tve got you now, you damned rascal,” 
he cried, as he slammed his rough fist into 
the face of his trailer. 

The fellow squirmed and groaned, almost 
insensible, on the hard ground, until © 
Henry’s fury had spent itself and his blows 


and kicks ceased. Almost exhausted him- — 


self, Henry grabbed his bruised and bleed- a 


Orleans less than a year ago. 


~The victim lag Fata oan a. tooth: and. 


ae spoke, a little faintly, but in deadly earnest. 


“Yl tell you nothing but just this. I’ve 

got you where I want you now. You're 
under arrest for murderous assault and re- 
sisting an officer. It "ll go hard with you, 
too. You’ve got a bad record. You as- 
saulted and nearly killed a man in New 
Look at 
that.” 

The fellow turned back his coat lapel 
and displayed a detective’s badge. 

“So you see what you're up against. 
Take your hands off me and come along to 
the station Lae peaceably before you get 
in worse case.” — 

“At sight of the detective’s badge, Henry’ S 
blood ran cold. But in swift reaction his 


temper was again aroused. Since he was 


in for it anyhow, they’d never arrest him 
without a good fight. 

In answer to the officer, he tightened his 
clutch on the detective’s throat anu shook 
him savagely. - 

“Yoll arrest nuthin’,” he eens 
*‘ Yo’ git out an leave me ’lone or I[’ll kill 


099 


yo’. 
With a deft lightning movement the de- 


tective snatched a police whistle from his 


pocket and almost got it to his lips before 
the other could stop him. But before he 
could blow it, Henry wrenched it out of his 
hands and threw it over the fence. Then 
renewed rage and panic seized him. With 
a swift blow to the jaw he knocked the de- 
tective senseless and dragged his victim to 
the vacant lot, where he himself had been 
left drugged a few weeks before. There he 
left him, bound and gagged with strips torn 
from the man’s own coat. 


“ Reckon he rests his frame safe an’ 


quiet till I’s quite a long way from these 
parts,” he assured himself as he hurried 
back to his boarding house. 

In his room, he worked quickly.. On the 
bureau he placed the rent money for his 


current week. Tying up his essential be- 


tomas in a pats which he threw over 


his pocket, he was ready for flight. — 


“On yo’ way, boy! Ramble along aoe 


alles paler” in ihe ote phone a. aes e 
- buried it, and with this safely tucked in : 


the goblins git yo’,” he whispered to him- — - 
self, and dropped over the back fence into : 


a dark alley. 


Down one deserted street after oe 


he dodged, taking a devious course that — 
made less likely meeting with a policeman _ 
He came at length to | 


or a chance passer. 


the railroad yard, and when the midnight 
freight rumbled out of Birmingham, Henry 
Smith lay stretched across the rods of one 


of the cars. 


Though his position was — 


wretchedly uncomfortable, he forgot this _ 
in speculating upon the uncertain future. — 


Xt. 


A rew days later, Henry, worn and hun- 


gry, aching in every muscle, 
recognition, his face covered with black 


grimy beyond — 


bristles, dropped off a train in a cotton field - 


just outside of New Orleans. 


He hid in © 


the woods until dark, then walked into the = 
city and presently found his way to Mam- 


my Bradford’s cabin. ae 


Mammy was. washing dishes in her little - 
kitchen when he entered without the for- _ 


mality of knocking. She gave a squeal of 


alarm when she heard his step and looked . 
up to see an apparent stranger entering her _ 


home unannounced. 
“* Nigger! 


What yo’ mean cummin’ into - 
a lady’s house ’thout knockin’?”’ : 


In his disguise of grime and black stub- ae 


ble, Henry for once looked like a genuine 
But soon mammy’s feeble old | 


black man. 


eyes recognized him. She cried out in pure . 


joy: 


“Socrates! Yo’ angel chile!” 


The next moment the prodigal was -fold- : : 


ed to her voluminous bosom. He forgot 


that, he was not flesh of her flesh. He for- 
got that he was a white man. 


He was x 
home again, in the arms of the only mother 


he had ever known, and it seemed vey i 


good to be there. 
a vaste chile, yo’s pow’ful du’ty, an’ I 


bet yo’s pam too,” she exclaimed, hold- 


ing him at arm’s length better to inspect ae 


= hia 


816 


my whar yo’ been an’ what yo’ been doin’. 


him. ©" Clean yo’self up while I gits yo 
suppah. Then yo’ eats an’ tells yo’ gs 

Henry had decided that it would not do 
to take mammy too deeply into his confi- 
dence. During supper, therefore, he gave 
her a garbled account of his adventures. 
He merely allowed her to understand that 


he had gone to Birmingham in search of 


his father, whom he had not found. A 


‘didn’ tell him nuffin’, 
nuffin’ much ’ceptin’ what I didn’t dast 
tel = 


‘gone, 
‘to wuk on ship whareat yo’ an’ pappy 


jes’ go out little evenin’s. 


fight with a policeman had obliged him to 
flee hurriedly, and he had come to her. 
‘Mammy, did the man what used to 


bring yo’ the money come around while I 
‘was gone?” 


“Yas, honey. He come roun’ axin’ was 


‘yo’ still wif me, and when I Baye no, he 


didn’t give me no mo’ money.” 
“Did he ask yo’ any question "bout 


me?” 


“He ax lot questions "bout yo’. § 
‘cause I didn’ know 


“'Wa’d he ask?” 
“He ask whareat yo’ is, an’ ef yo’ know 


I ain’t yo’ mammy, an’ ef yo’ knows who 
“yo” pappy is. 


An’ I tells him yo’ don’ 
know nuffin’ an’ I don’ know whar yo’ 
Den he ask ef I think yo’ go back 


wuked befo’, an’ I say mos’ likely yo’ is, 
and den he tell me keep my mouf shut an’ 


the goes away. Dat’s all.” 


Mention of the freighter Dawson re- 


called Barron, the assistant engineer, who 


had befriended him and suggested a refuge. 
‘He had been spirited aboard the Dawson 
before when it was supposed the police 


were after him. Why not seek refuge there 


again? 
“Mammy,” he said after a little thought, 


“Tm goin’ stay here a little time, but I’m 
goin’ stay hid so they won’t any p’liceman 


be arrestin’? me. Don’ yo’ say a word to 


‘anybody ’bout my being heah, not even to 


the preacher. I'll stay inside daytimes an’ 


Thereafter for two weeks Henry re- 
mained hidden in his old home. He al- 
lowed his stubby black beard to grow long- 
er, thereby continually decreasing the 
chances of his being recognized. Each eve- 
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nike he bole: cautiously down 10. the 
to see if the Dawson wasin. = ts” 
Meantime he had his textbooks with: his, ae 


and occupied his days by keeping up dag 
studies. 


When he left his night school so 
abruptly he had just reached the point 
where he was able to go on independently, 
and was progressing rapidly. 

He was now making daily attempts to 
decipher his precious letter, which was writ- 
ten in almost illegible scrawl. By the time 
he again met Barron he had succeeded in 
making out only half of the words. 

One evening, about two weeks after his 
return home, strolling along the wharves, 
he recognized the familiar, battered nose 
of the old Dawson again nestled against 
her pier. He climbed aboard and had the 
good luck to find Barron, his engineer 


_ friend, in his stateroom. ‘The officer came 


out promptly when told that Socrates Brad- 
ford wanted to see him. Henry had been 
uncertain of his reception, but his doubts 
vanished when he saw the eager, friendly 
interest on the engineer’s face. He didn’t 
even resent the method of address. 
“Socrates, you worthless nigger,” Bar- 
ron exclaimed, “ where’ve you been keep- 
ing yourself all this time? Why the whis- 
kers? Tryin’ to disguise yourself? Sup- 
pose you want your old job back.” 
Socrates, or Henry, assuming his most 
careful night-school diction, replied: 
“Mr. Barron, I’s—I’m going to s’prise 
yo’ a little—maybe. I ain’t—I’m not a 
nigger at all. Old Bradford tol’ me jes’ 
befo’ he died that my real father an’ mother 
were white. My father left me with the 
Bradfords when I was a baby an’ then dis- 
appeared. I don’t know who he is yet, but 
I ’spects he’s a rich man. I’m huntin’ for 
him an’ been gettin’ an education. I 
been runnin’ an’ engine, too, and am study- 
in’ machinery. I thought you might give 
me a job in the engine room this trip an’ 
perhaps help me some with my studies.” 
Then, on the spur of the moment, So- 
crates Bradford, alias Henry Smith, real- 
ized the necessity of another change of 
name. 
identity of Henry Smith as he had been 
that of Socrates Bradford. So he selected — 
the first name that came into his head. 


He was as anxious to wipe out the 


goin’ ? away where johes won know I ever 
was called a ‘ yeller nigger.’ I don’t want 
them to know I ever was Socrates Brad- 
ford. So I calls myself David Harris now 
until I finds out what my real name is. 
You might call me that, suh, if you don’t 
mind.” 

Assistant Engineer Barron eyed the re- 
turned prodigal with delight. His judg- 
ment of Socrates Bradford had been vindi- 
cated. He had liked the boy from the 
start and had wanted to help him. The 
‘mystery about him, only half revealed, add- 
ed new spice to association with the fellow. 
It was a relief, too, to find that he could 
deal with David Harris now on terms of 
equality. He put out his hand impulsively. 

“Shake, white man,” he said heartily. 
“You’re just what I always thought you 
were, and believe me, you’re a mighty 
bright white man and you’re going to make 
something of yourself. You can count on 
me to keep your secret and help you all [ 
can.” I don’t happen to have a real va- 


cancy in the engine room, but I’m going. 
o ? o 


to make one for you. My oiler was on a 
drunk all during shore leave in Boston, 
and will probably be drunk here. He’s 
given me an excuse to fire him, and I’m 
going to do it. You ship with me as oiler 
this trip, and we’ll buck hard into the les- 
‘sons when we’re off watch. Perhaps I can 
get you a better job before long.” 
On the voyage David and Barron de- 
-ciphered George Washington Brown’s im- 
portant letter, which read: 


The person you desires to get information 
about is Thomas White. He has residence 
somewhere in New York City. I don’t know 
where. It will be necessary for you to nego- 
tiate that information for your own self. 

More than twenty years ago now another 
white gentleman accused him of doing a great . 
wrong to his sister and was going to have 
him arrested for deserting her. They had a 
fight in a barroom, and the other gentleman 

hit him in the face with a whisky glass, and 
cut a half-circle scar on his forehead. The 
niggers after that called him the man with the 
- Devil’s Hoof Print. When they tried to ar- 
‘rest him he disappeared, and Ape have. been 


6rT 


y - touch oe) me so sat i aia oot. ae ce a 
His real name is not 
I can’t tell you his real — 
name, and if you let anybody know this in- __ 
formation I have give you I will get into 


mation from home. 
Thomas White. 


great trouble and you will get into worse. 


XII. 


Uvon his arrival in Boston, David Har- 
ris resigned his job with Barron, drew his : 


pay and went to New York. 


David, now familiar with the use of pave : 
phone books and city directories, antici- — 


pated no difficulty in locating Thomas 


White of New York. But when he looked 


up the name in the directory he was ap 
palled to find a number of Thomas Whites. 


First he secured accommodations in a _ 
cheap boarding house, and then spent many _ 


days looking up the addresses of the — 
He loafed about near — 


Thomas Whites. 


their homes or places of business until he — 
identified them, and each time he faced a _ 


man with an unmarked brow. 
weeks went on the quest seemed more and 
more hopeless; 
became desperate. 


hoofprint he would kill him on sight. 


Cautiously he sought out an unscrupu- | 
lous pawnshop proprietor and purchased a 


revolver. Thereafter he always oe 


this weapon ready. 
Gradually he worked his way dee to - 
This | 


the last Thomas White on the list. 
man had an expensive house on upper Fifth 
Avenue. David felt hopeful, because he 
believed his father to be a rich man. — 


After a week of fruitless waiting outside — 
in the hope of seeing this Thomas White, 


he approached the house and rang the door- 
bell. 
gard, wild-eyed young man that Mr. White 


was in Europe. He would see him when he 


returned, Harris vowed to himself. 


A few days later David read in ‘the pa- | 
pers that Thomas White, shipping mag- 


nate, was due to arrive from Europe the 


But as the 


his savings vanished; he > 
He slept little and ate _ 
indifferently. In short he became a nery-— 
ous wreck. One day, after a signal disap- 
pointment, rage got the better of him. In | 
a fevered state he resolved that when he > 
found the man with the stamp of the devil’s _ 


A supercilious butler told the hag-— 
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next day. A picture of the financier ac- 


t ' 
he hie 


— 678 
- companied the article. David studied it 
carefully. 

When Thomas White’s ship Aoces 
David was pressing forward in the front 
ranks of the crowd who waited at the foot 
of the gangplank to greet the passengers, 
his eyes glued on the faces of those who 
were streaming down from the deck. 
~ His pulse quickened, his eyes bulged. 
There, before him, was the man whose face 
had been in the paper the morning before, 
a tall, dark, distinguished gentleman with 
iron-gray hair and Vandyke beard. A large 
soft hat set low over his forehead obscured 
his brow. With no thought of conse- 
quences David struggled through barrier 
ropes and made his way to a spot imme- 
- diately in front of the tall, gray-haired gen- 
tleman. 

“Youre Thomas White?” he demanded 
in a wild, shaky voice. 

“Ves,” replied the other calmly. 

. As David felt his gun with one hand the 
other shot up and knocked off Thomas 
White’s hat. 

The gun clattered fon his nerveless 
hand and he stood there stuttering in a 
violent reaction of embarrassment and 
fright. 

There was no mark on the brow of the 
- man before him. 


XIII. 


Tuomas Wuite hurried away when a 


uniformed officer seized David and led him 
off. On the edge of the crowd a thick-set, 
colorless man touched the officer’s elbow 
and said something in a low tone. The 
officer released his hold on David, who 
found himself being piloted away by the 
thick-set man who kept a firm grasp on his 
elbow. Not till they were in a taxicab out- 
side did the other speak. 

- “Vouw’re all right, son,” he said. ‘“ You 
don’t know me, but I saw you were a little 
out of your head, and I buffaloed the officer 
into letting me take charge of you. Jack 
Keegan’s my name. I'll just take you up 
to my house until you feel a little better. 
You ought to leave this prohibition hooch 
alone, son.” 

- Mr. Keegan’s statements seemed plausi- 
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friend lead him where he Bonlac Hie 


experience had pretty well unnerved } him, ee 


His world was in chaos. 


The first he remembered at Kee . 
house was that some one peered into his ee 


bedroom, then turned to a companion and 
whispered: ‘ He’s asleep.” ; 
A moment later he heard footsteps re- 


treating down the hall and voices at a dis- . 


tance. At intervals he heard his own name 
and Thomas White’s mentioned. Finally 
curiosity overcame discretion and he rose 
and tiptoed out into the hall. Cautiously 
he listened intently to what was being said 
in the living room. 

_ “You see he upset all our dope when he 
started to shoot up White to-day.” It was 
the voice of Jack Keegan. ‘‘ We’ve been 
working our heads off to keep him from 
finding his old man, supposing he was go- 
ing to try to prove who he was and claim 
the property. We don’t think he’s got any 
proofs. Our people didn’t even know 
whether Vincent Farwell was still alive or 
not until this boy ran away from the Brad- 


fords and they got suspicious and trailed 


him. They found that old nigger Brown in 
Birmingham had given him a letter telling 
him to look up Thomas White, and our 
man got old Brown to confess that Thomas 
White was Vincent Farwell. 

“But now it seems all this young fellow 
wants to do when he finds Farwell is to kill 
him. So why should we worry? That 
suits our purpose all right. 
White and goes to the chair for it that gets 
’em both out of our way. So all we’ve got 
to do is to let the boy alone and just watch 
him enough to see that the police don’t get 
him before he turns the trick.” 

‘* But does he know who this White real- 
ly is? You say he hasn’t any proofs. 
Maybe the old nigger Brown misled him 
and us both.” 

** Not much chance,” continued Keegan, 
‘‘ everything we’ve picked up since we got 
the tip seems to show that White and Far- 
well are the same. No use to have White 


arrested and accuse him of being Farwell 


on that old charge. That’s outlawed. Wit- 
nesses mostly dead anyhow. 


they may yet smash him in business. But 


And if he kills 


Of course 


* aes 


Seok 
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ins oles tee ina “dhe Tedines to ponder 
on what he had heard. Some things were 


clear ‘now. Evidently he was again in the 


hands of an agent of the people who had 
been hounding him for a year. He remem- 


- pbered what Mammy Bradford had told - 
him; that it was the relatives of his mother 
_- who had been sending her money and keep-. 


ing him in hiding. That fitted in with the 
letter from old Brown telling about the 


fight between his father and his mother’s 


brother, and how his father had fled when 
charges were brought against him. 
Evidently the first object of his mother’s 


relatives in keeping him trailed was to get 


trace of his father with the same purpose 
that he had in mind—revenge. 
had also feared that he would reveal him- 
self to his father and claim some property 
or other, probably his father’s. 

Now they wanted him to kill his father. 


| That knowledge left David in doubt as to 


whether he wanted to kill the man or not. 


But as he thought things over he found. 


that his sympathy was all with his mother’s 
relatives. He could not blame them for 
wanting revenge. Should he cast in his lot 
openly with them? A second thought for- 
bade it. There was still some mystery that 


he had not fathomed. They were his ene- 


mies, too. The remarks about keeping him 
from getting the property and hoping that 
he would kill his father and go to the chair 
proved that. : 

He quietly put on his clothes, tiptoed 
-again into the hall, and finding the pair in 
the living room an in conversation, slipped 
noiselessly out of the front door and into 
the street. To make sure that he was not 
trailed, he walked around several blocks, 
doubled on his tracks, went through a de- 
partment store that extended from one 
street to another, then took a taxicab and 
rode several blocks before getting out. 

His next move was to go to a barber shop 
and have a clean shave. Then he went to a 
- clothing store and bought an entirely new 

outfit. This almost exhausted his savings, 


but he had oS. to go to the man 


% aa: talk eas over as one. eulecuene i 
anu another. 

change his appearance as much as he could 
from that of the fellow who had knocked — 


But they 


And to be able to do this he must | 


White’s hat off on the pier. © Se. 

For a long while David cogitated on te ee 
way to gain the desired interview. Finally, — i 
about the time he judged his man would : 
have finished dinner, he rang up the house: : 
and inquired if-a Mr. Harris could speak 


with Thomas White on a matter relating | 


to the latter’s son. There was such a Sn . 
wait that David expected to be asked to de- _ 
posit another nickel, then came word that 
if he was near enough to call within the — 
next fifteen minutes he would be received. 
David hurried around to the house, was _ 
at once admitted, and asked to wait in the — 
library. As he sat there his gaze suddenly — 


fastened on a photograph in a silver ayaa 


on White’s desk. 

David drew the little gold delet from 
his pocket and opened it. The face of the | 
picture on the desk and the miniature face 
in the locket were the same. He was still 
gazing raptly at the photograph when 7 
Fak White’s voice at his side. 

“That was my wife,” half whispered the 
older marl. David whirled about and sa 
tears in White’s eyes. 

“Forgive my _ sentimental wean? 
White pleaded, his face drawn and pensive. _ 
“T am no longer myself. I had a shock © 
when I arrived from Europe to-day. I be-_ 
lieve you said you could tell me somethin 
of my son.’ 

“I can. But first may I ask that you: 
will tell me something of your wife?” — 

David’s slow, even voice consoled soe! vio- 
lent emotions. ar 

“Twenty-seven years ago, a young ’ man 
like yourself, I went South on business and | 
fell in love with her.’’? White waved a hand 
at the photograph. “She was a daughter. 
of a proud old Creole family, wealthy and — 
aristocratic. I was a poor Yankee. Her 
people disapproved of me. We married 
secretly and a little son was born. She died | 
the next week. They denied our marriage — 
and tried to get the baby away from me. _ 
I managed, however, to get away with the 
little boy and left him for the time being — 
with an old negro couple. Then, when they 
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found that I could prove our marriage, 


_ they brought against me charges of wife 
desertion, and added to that a trumped-up 
assertion that I had embezzled some funds 
from my father-in-law. Their evidence was 
strong, and I foolishly fled, instead of stay- 
- ing and standing trial. Had I remained 
_ they could not have convicted me on either 
charge. But I thought that by fleeing and 
_ hiding I would not be separated long from 
my little son, whom I intended to rescue as 
soon as it was safe. 

** That’s where I made my fatal mistake. 
When I returned for my boy he had van- 
ished, and the old negro couple with him. 
They had a double reason for putting my 
son out of my reach and denying his birth. 
One, of course, was revenge for marrying 
his mother against their opposition. The 
other was that her father had left in his 
will a half million dollars to go to his first 
_ grandchild. Her brother did not propose 
to let that money get away from his fam- 
ily now that his sister was dead. The irony 
of nigel is that the fortune is still being 


held in trust, no othe 
ever been born. ae 

- “ Everything that T ‘had? aya ick Pa 
been an effort to rehabilitate my name and ~ 
my fortune for the sake of that son whom > 


I believe I shall some ‘day find. I long ago 
secured documentary proof of my innocence 
of the charges preferred against me. I 
have made a fortune, but as I have not 
found my son it is of no consequence. But 


about my boy, who would. be a boy no > 


longer, but is always that to me in my 
thoughts? What do you know of him?” 


“What was your boy’s name?” David 


asked, adding: ‘‘ His real name, I mean.’ 

Vincent Farwell, Jr.”’ The eyes of the 
older man again filled with tears. As he 
brushed them away he tossed the hair from 
his brow and exposed to view an ugly scar 
on his forehead. 

Quietly David drew the little locket from 
his pocket and held it up beside the photo- 
graph on the desk. 

“Father,” he said quietly, “‘ won’t you 
shake hands with Vincent Farwell, Jr.?” 


(The end.) 
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YOUR LETTER 


T was so... 
And the violets too; | 
And the words were concrete things, 


. you, 


Grafted on gauzy wings; 


And T2322, 


Watching the cars go by 


My window, saw 
You coming out of the maw 
Of distance. ... 


Ah, dear! 


Stopping there ..¢e 


Dear lintel and dear door, 
Dear candlelight on the floor 


And wall; 


Dear spring and summer, and dear fall; 


Dear memory, 


That brings you back to me. 


Floyd Meredith, 


jan 


and Arms trong Livingston 


Authors of “The Soul of the Lamp,” “The Diamond Theft,” etc. 


WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED 


O South African crooks—Smale, a renegade Boer, and Burk, an Irishman—unite in stealing , 
from Holden, an American trader, two fifty-pound sacks of gold and a map showing location _ 
of the tribal treasures of the Batateke, whose headman, M’Buli, is a “ blood-brother” of the 


American. 


The thieves succeed in escaping to the river, but only after Burk has been slightly — 


Paré 
1y Thomas H. Grifhiths — 


wounded by Celia, Holden’s daughter, and after a fusillade of shots from Fred Rushton, factory © 


manager and aspirant to the hand of Celia’ It is the plan of Smale and Burk to ally themselves — 


with the Bololos, traditional enemies of the Batateke; they enter the Bololo country, kill their 


guide for fear that he will tell of the gold they are carrying, then cache the gold in a creek. _ 
Unknown to them, they are observed by C’Wayo, dreaded juju-man, who carefully notes the © 
Arrived at the Bololo head- — 


surroundings and landmarks that he may seek the treasure later. 


quarters plans are made with the shrewd headman, Lombo, for their alliance; the approaching ~ 
column of Batateke, headed by Holden and Rushton necessitate an immediate plan of campaign. — 


If the Batateke can, be held off long enough, Smale and Burk will circle back to Holden’s factory, © 
loot the place, then will steal the Batateke treasure, part of which will be given Lombo—who will — 


also be permitted to make slaves of what captives he may find. But Burk wants more than these — 


things—the girl, Celia. 


CHAPTER V. 
AN AMBUSH OF FLAME. 


PARTY of over a hundred men does 
not move very quickly on its way 
through the African bush. It ap- 

peared to Fred Rushton, still so new to the 


country, that they were making very fair 


progress indeed, but he did not take into 
consideration the time necessarily lost in 
halts for food and rest, nor the sinuous 
curving of the narrow trail that never sur- 
mounted an obstacle if it could go around 
it. He was surprised when M’Buli sadly an- 


nounced that they would not be able to 


prevent the fleeing robbers from reaching 
Gama, and gave orders to alter their route. 
They were still some distance from their 


destination when darkness overtook them, 


and they were obliged once more to stop 


and prepare for the night. Africans do not — 


feel comfortable in the dark. They insist 
upon all the human companionship they 


can obtain, aided by blazing camp fires. On 
this occasion Holden himself was glad 


enough of the crackling logs, for the country 
in which they found themselves was re- 
puted to be the home of lions. 


a This story began in the Argosy-Allstory Weekly for June 17. 
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- Gama. 


lf ne halted eae. hoe: us hed 


- breakfasted and were again upon the march 
_ before dawn had fairly colored the eastern 
sky. The two Americans were eager to 
~ come to grips with the men who had robbed 
- them, and M’Buli made no secret of his 
pleasure at the thought of attacking Gama 
while aided by two white allies whose cour- 
age and resource would go far to steadying 
his black warriors. ‘The men themselves 
- were most cheerful, singing and laughing 


and joking as they pressed onward. 


_ Their way led them through endless 
stretches of dry, tough grass that was al- 
ways shoulder-high and frequently over a 
man’s head. It lent them no protection 
from the sun, whose merciless rays beat 
- upon them from a burning sky, and Holden 
-and Rushton hailed the moment with relief 
when M’Buli assured them that another two 
hours would bring them within view of 
: lf he had formulated any plan of 
attack he did not confide it to them, and 
_ Holden felt so much confidence in the abili- 
ty of the chief that he was quite content 
to leave all military arrangements to him. 
The old trader limited his own preparations 
to a careful overhauling of his heavy rifle, 
which he cleaned and oiled with fastidious 

attention to detail. Rushton followed his 
_ example, and though his heart beat quickly 
at the possibility of shooting a fellow man, 
even a bad one, he entertained a pious hope 
that he might puncture the hide of the 
- scoundrel who had thrown a knife at Celia 
with murderous intent. As for M’Buli, his 
heavy spear and stout right arm needed 
- no preliminary tuning up, and as he led his 
men steadily onward his thoughts doubtless 
_ dwelt with satisfaction on the ample target 
afforded by Lombo’s great bulk. 

In less than an hour, however, the three 
men were rudely recalled from their dreams 
of vengeance. M’Buli stopped suddenly, 
sniffed the air suspiciously, and shaded his 
_ eyes from the glare as he peered anxiously 
ahead. The two Americans guessed the 
_ truth even before he turned to them and 
- uttered one brief word: 

““ Mbazu!”’ 

Fire! ‘There was a light wind blowing 
in their faces, and Fred could feel the wave 
of uneasiness that flowed through the line of 


gasped out his tale. 


i a fab ane a sei cee j 
tion of M’Buli’s statement. 


of the deadliest dangers that can threaten. 
The flames fairly rush across the miles of 
tall grass dried to a tinder by the scorching 


sun, destroying every living organism that 


they encounter in their path. 
As long as the wind remained light the 


Batatekes were in no immediate danger, for - 


they could outdistance the flames until some 
place of safety was reached, and M’Suli 


accordingly held them where they were un- — 
til one of his swiftest runners could go. 
ahead and bring back a report_on the ex- — 


tent of the fire. When the man returned, 
panting from his exertions, his gloomy face 
told them the worst even before he had 
He had climbed a 
small hill that had given him a compre- 
hensive view of the country before them, 
and he had found that the fire was sweeping 
along the trail in a belt that apparently ex- 
tended to a distance of five miles on each 
side of the path. 

M’Buli considered the situation and shook 
his head gravely. He evidently thought 
that the extent of the fire was too great to 
permit of an attempt to circle it with any 
degree of safety, and he reluctantly gave 
the order to about face. Some ten miles in 
their rear was a stream broad enough to 
check the flames, and he determined to fall 


back upon that until it was possible to re- _ 


sume their advance. 

Holden and Rushton, bitterly disap- 
pointed though they were, could not gainsay 
the wisdom of the headman’s decision. 

“Is this fire an accident,” asked Fred, 
or do you suppose the Bololos have scored 
on us?” 

“That is more than I can tell you,” re- 
sponded the trader gloomily. ‘ Bush fires 


are not uncommon at this season of the 


year, when the natives start them as the 
simplest way of clearing land for planting. 
Certainly this one is a bit of bad luck for 


us. It means the loss of at least a day 


while the ground is cooling—unless a heavy 


rain comes along, and there’shlittle ietos of 


that.” 


In that land of 
sudden perils a sweeping bush fire is one 


@ 
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They had covered barely Ge miles © f j 3 


: « Fire!’ i he exclaimed. Mf “That settles any 
a - possibility of its having been an accident, I 
guess. They fired the grass in front of us, 
and sent runners to touch it off behind us. 
What do we do now? Toast?” 
_ Holden talked rapidly with M’Buli. The 
headman nodded vigorously at Rushton’s 
‘suspicions of the origin of the fire, and the 
- trader realized for the first time that it was 
no ordinary criminal that he was up against, 
but an unscrupulous*and clever scoundrel 
of the deepest dye. The fiery trap that 
hemmed them in was never sprung by any 
savage, but clearly revealed the devilish 
working of a “ civilized” mind. _ 
The Batateke chief, who knew the coun- 
try like the palm of his hand, swiftly de- 
cided upon the course he must follow to 
save the lives of his party. As Smale had 
foreseen, the only sure line of safety lay 
in the direction of Lake Bwala, whose shore 
consisted of a strip of sandy turf some hun- 
dreds of yards in depth that promised sanc- 
tuary from the flames. He spoke hurriedly 
to his men to this effect, and as there was 
no trail from where they were to the lake, 
what had been an orderly procession be- 
came a scattered rout of frightened men 
through tall grass that seemed maliciously 
bent upon tripping them at every step. Had 
Smale carried his plan one degree further 
and arranged an ambush in the vicinity of 
the lake, it is safe to say that the feud 
between the Bololos and the Batatekes 
would have ended abruptly in a decisive 
victory for the former, but the Boer had 
been too obsessed with the idea of looting 
the Holden factory to concern himself about 
striking a blow for his native allies. | 
An hour later, gasping from their strug- 
gles and streaming with perspiration from 
every pore, the Batatekes and the two white 
men burst from the grass and rushed to the 
edge of the water, where they threw them- 


upon exhaustion. The wind had increased 

considerably, and the last quarter of a mile 
had been taken at a run while the first 
uds of smoke from the approaching fire 
over their heads. A rough attempt 


selves upon the srotind i in a state bordering - 


La had: been nde ba all to ee in tout with | 
one another, but a counting of heads re- | 


vealed two men missing. It was never 
known what accident had separated them | 
from their fellows, but of their ultimate fate 
in that surging sea of flame there could be 
no doubt. 

The white men, more heavily clothed than 
the natives and encumbered with their rifles, 
had none too easy a time in keeping up 
with the main body of the fugitives. When | 
they finally reached the open they also were 
too weary to do anything but drop to the 
ground and praise heaven for a chance to 
rest. ¢ 

They were not destined to enjoy dig 
respite for very long. M’Buli had not al- 
lowed fatigue to interfere with the perform- 
ance of his duties as chief, and before giv- 
ing himself any rest he had cautiously taken 
a survey of their surroundings. He came 
hurrying up to Holden with excited ges- 
tures, while the trader was still trying to 
catch his breath, and beckoned him to come 
and see what he had discovered. 

They had come out of the grass upon the 
summit of a low hill from which it was 
possible to see far along the shore of the — 
lake, and M’Buli pointed to a spot about 
half a mile away where a number of tents — 
gleamed white in the sun. The headman ~ 
had not the slightest doubt as to the char- | 
acter of the encampment, nor had Holden 
after a single sharp glance. He turned to 
Rushton with a word of explanation. — 

‘“‘ Arabs!” he said. 

The young man nodded comprehendingly, 
and his lips tightened as he grimly gazed 
at the distant tents. He had heard a good 
deal about these Arabian traders who send 
their caravans from the desert fastnesses 
into the heart of the Congo country. Os- 


‘tensibly in search of gold, ivory, and other 


legitimate treasure, they in reality carry on 
a more nefarious traffic in human flesh—a 
traffic that is all too frequently connived © 
at and sometimes encouraged by the self- 
seeking petty officials of the very govern- 
ments that have sworn to stamp it out. 
The raiding parties are usually in charge of 
a villainous Arabian chieftain, and by their 
lawless nature attract to themselves ruffian- 
ly outcasts of every nationality, whose only 
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: lore tials are a rifle cod the: willingness 1 
and ability to use it. 


_ detested on all hands, even by the tribes 
with whom they deal—poor blacks who 
never know when they themselves may be 


treacherously seized and carried off into 


captivity. For this reason the marauding 
caravan is usually well equipped with guns 
and ammunition sufficient to repel any at- 
tack that might be launched against them 
by the exasperated natives. 

Rushton, Holden, and M’Buli were stand- 
ing in plain sight on the crest of the knoll 
from which they were making their observa- 

tions, and it soon became apparent that 
their presence had been detected by the 

- Arab crew. There was a suggestion of con- 
fusion in the camp. White-clad figures 

scurried here and there, while horses were 
led in from the neighboring bush. These 
uneasy movements convinced the trader that 

_ the party had a guilty conscience and prob- 
ably good cause for alarm at the unexpected 
appearance of two white men accompanied 
by a large body of armed natives. 

_. He was so sure that they were engaged in 
some piece of iniquity that he yielded to a 
rare impulse of sardonic humor. He raised 
his rifle to his shoulder, sent a bullet sing- 

ing over the encampment, and watched the 
result with a mirthless smile. 

- The Arabs stayed not on the order of 
their going, but went, their sturdy ponies 
galloping along the margin of the lake until 
they were hidden from sight around a bend. 
They made no effort to save their tents, 
‘which did not surprise Holden when he saw 
that the fugitives numbered scarcely a dozen 
men. He deduced from this that they were 
only a small detachment sent out on some 
special business from the main expedition, 
which presumably was not far away. He 
glanced at Fred Rushton. 

“That was an easy and bloodless vic- 
tory,” he smiled. “‘ Suppose we go down 
‘to the camp and see what they were up to?” 

The Batateke warriors responded to 
M’Buli’s hail and followed the white men 
along the shore until the encampment was 
reached. The tents proved to contain noth- 
ing of interest, confirming Holden’s theory 
that the party had been traveling light, and 
the shelters themselves were of such flimsy 
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slender, beautifully fashioned spear that he 
thought would make a nice souvenir of the 
Dark Continent for Celia to take to ve 
States. 

Holden was still rummaging the tents for 
some clew to the nature of the Arabs’ busi- 
ness when a loud shouting outside betokened 
a discovery of importance. He hurried off 
to join a group of warriors who were calling 
and gesticulating to him, and stopped aghast 
when he saw what they had found. 

In a saucerlike depression where they had 

been concealed from view were more than 
twoscore blacks, each manacled by one wrist 
to a steel chain. They were of both sexes, 
of all ages and condition, but alike in the 
squalor and filth that was the inevitable re- 
sult of their being herded together in a pen 
that was worse than any sty. A frightful 
stench assured the trader that some of the 
miserable wretches had already found a per- 
manent release from their troubles, although 
no effort had been made to remove the 
bodies from the chain that bound the quick 
and the dead. ; 
' At the first appearance of the white man 
the unfortunate creatures shrank even closer 
together, cowering in terror from the threat 
of a new tyrant, but in a moment a sharp- 
eyed youth at one end of the line raised 
himself on his elbow and waved his free 
arm excitedly. 

‘* American!” 
fella!” | 

A stir ran through the huwiiled mass, and 
several of the prisoners_repeated the works 
with an accent of hope trembling in their 
voices. Faces that had been hidden were 
lifted toward the stranger, and two young 
women plucked babies from their dry 
breasts and held their emaciated bodies up 
to view. An old man drew on his limited 
knowledge of English while he rattled the 
iron on his wrist. ‘ Free!” he cried. 
dtree)?? 

Rushton, who had come up, felt a lump 
rise in his throat at this compliment, not to 
themselves who were strangers to the blacks, __ 
but to his countrymen as a whole. He was — ; 
sullicienty, familiar By now with the pet : 


he _ cried. ‘“* American 


. . 
Rae 


are 
are more savage than the savages them- 
_ selves, and who have grown completely cal- 
lous to the sufferings endured by the na- 
Rushton silently thanked God for 


‘unsheltered pit. 


hee are” ‘many saivtess in hnes who 


tives. 
this demonstration that the majority of his 
countrymen in Africa had lived up to the 
standards of mercy and justice established 
in some districts by the English, and had 
inspired in the breasts of the Bakongo the 
same feeling of security and trust. ‘ 

No time was lost in justifying the good 
opinion of the prisoners. Rushton had no- 


-ticed in one of the tents a big key, whose 


use was now revealed to him, and in less 


than half an hour the last of the living 
captives had crawled out of the pit and 


stretched his limbs in the rays of the life- 
giving sun. Holden ordered some rice boiled 
for them, and this, with some dried Mos- 
samedes fish, bread: fruit, and a drink ‘of 
poisonously strong tea, made up such a ban- 


_ quet as they had never dreamed of enjoying 


again. 
There was one among them who could 


_ speak a little English, and another whom 


M’Buli could understand, and between them 
it was made clear that they belonged to a 
tribe whose country was nearer the coast. 
They had been surprised and captured by 
the small party of Arabs who had proceeded 


to march them by devious and untraveled 


paths to the shores of the lake, where the 
party expected to join forces with a large 
caravan. The fact that they had arrived 
at the rendezvous well in advance of the 
appointed time explained why a number of 
the slaves had died from exposure in their 
The spokesmen further 
volunteered the information that they could 


find their way home, after a little rest, if 
‘dey could be provided with a few days’ 


food. 


_ As was to be expected, the heat and ashes 


»£ the burning bush made the remainder 


Cc of the afternoon anything but pleasant. 


From time to time all hands took a dip in 
the lake, whose waters were fortunately 


rom edie and other dangerous 


-was deserted. 


een 


se sstiats) nae managed thus to make: the : 
- stifling ai nosphere more endurable to their 


parched bodies. They welcomed the mo- — 
ment when the actual line of fire had roared _ 
and crackled past them, leaving behind it — 
a charred and smoking terrain that M’Buli 
regarded with gloomy foreboding. - 

During the night, however, their run of s 
ill-luck was broken by a sharp squall of rain — 
that meant to them the saving of many © 
dreary hours of waiting. 
the burned ground was cool enough for tee = 
the naked feet of the Africans. : 


The following morning Holden drew upon 


his scanty stock of provisions for enough | 
rations to last the late captives for three — 
days and sent them on their way rejoicing. 
This took precious time, and it was nearly 
nine o’clock before their ‘delayed march was _ 
resumed. ms 

At noon M’Buli paused on a rise of 
ground and called the two Americans to his 
side. He waved his spear triumphantly to-— 
ward a collection of grass huts that lay some © 
miles ahead of them. - 

It was Gama, but instead of sharing the 
chief’s rejoicing they gazed at the village in — 
silence, both seized with the same thought. 

“There is no smoke!’’ muttered Holden. — 

He fortunately had with him a pair of © 
powerful field glasses, and he now focused 
them on the Bololo town. Not a sign of life 
was to be seen, and after a prolonged scru- 
tiny he announced definitely that the place © 
M’Buli grunted in frank 
bewilderment before giving the command to 
advance. 

An hour later they strode up the mane | 
street of the silent village, having taken due 
precaution against the possibility of an am- 
bush. They found every hut stripped bare 
of its contents. Every stitch of clothing, 
every stick of wood, every movable object, | 
had gone. The sole living inhabitant that 
remained in Gama was a mangy, ill-favored — 
dog who still kept watch and ward in the 


doorway of the house that had been its 


master’s. 

In the same big hut where Smale and 
Lombo had devised their campaign, Holden, 
Rushton, and M’Buli squatted down in sol- 
emn conclave to discuss the meaning of this 
latest development. In a few minutes two 
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discovered the trail of the women and chil- 
dren going north, and the other reported 
that a Bololo war party had left Gama by 
-.a route that closely paralleled the one by 


which the Batatekes had arrived. 


They were still trying to fit this bit of 
information into the puzzle of the whole 
when a chorus of shouts from outside her- 

-alded the appearance of a messenger. The 
- three men sprang to their feet as a tired, 
panting runner reeled through the doorway 
and hurled a few breathless words at his 
chief. 

An expression of genuine fear and dismay 
passed across M’Buli’s features as he trans- 
lated for the white men a message that made 
_ their cheeks blanch. 

“Him come from C’Wayo. Him say 
Bololo man march one time by your house!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE ATTACK ON THE FACTORY. 


NCE Lombo had decided to carry out 
Smale’s plan to raid the Holden fac- 
tory he lost no time in the swift ex- 

ecution of his preparation. There was a 
good deal of bustle and confusion, a great 
deal of running to and fro, of shouting and 
laughing and seemingly endless turmoil, but 
eventually the desired results were accom- 
plished with remarkable efficiency. The wo- 


men, children, and old men, all of them 


heavily laden, departed northward, bearing 
their goods and chattels, to a village where 
they would be safe from any pursuit. Sev- 
eral speedy runners were deputed to start 
the bush fires before and behind the advanc- 
ing Batatekes, and in an incredibly short 
time a cloud of smoke to the south an- 
nounced the performance of their task. 
- Lombo, with over a hundred of his picked 
warriors, plunged into the bush on a bee- 
line for Mafadi, with the natural result that 
their path ran parallel to the route which 
the Batatekes had taken from the factory. 
The two trails came dangerously close at 
some points, and the white men cast anxious 
_ eyes at the clouds of smoke from the burn- 
ing grass which occasionally rolled over 
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satisfied of their safety, the adventurers a 


made no protest. . or: 

With the headman and ely inseparable 
companion, the fetish doctor, walking im- _ 
mediately before them, Burk and Smale had 
no opportunity for private conversation un- 
til nearly noon, when Lombo took advan- 
tage of a group of big baobab trees and 
halted his men in their shade. Then they 
were able to draw apart, while cooking their 
own meal, and enjoy a brief discussion of 
their affairs. 

Burk ‘was frankly uneasy, and made no 
attempt to conceal it. 

““ We've tackled a pretty big thing,” he 
Con ated, “and I’m beginning to get the 
wind-up.” 

“What is worrying you?” 

“ The government,” answered Burk. “‘ It 
doesn’t seem possible to me that any white 
man, however corrupt he may be, will sit 
quietly by and do nothing while a mob 
of blacks storm a factory occupied by two 
lone white women—and almost within sight 
of his headquarters.” 

“You might know I have oes of 


that,” responded the Boer, a trifle impa- 


tiently. “You always say I have brains, 
and you always act as if I had none!” 

‘“‘ Excuse me, Piet!” laughed his tall com- 
panion. ‘ Well, put me out of my suspense. 
Why have we nothing to fear from the 
commandant?” 

‘“‘ Because he has gone, with his sous- 
lieutenant, a hundred miles up the Congo 
to shoot elephant. He started yesterday, 
and he won’t be back much under a week. 
Meanwhile the post is left in charge of a 
Senegalese sergeant of police who will take 
care not to see anything that might cause 
him trouble. Lombo can make out a pretty 
good case for himself, at that. He has 
been the victim of an outrageous and un- — 
provoked attack by a party of hostile blacks 
under the leadership of Holden and his 
manager, and he is justified in getting back 
a bit of his own if he can do it. He has 


already sent word to that effect to the ser- 4 


geant at Mafadi.” © ‘i 
“ Accompanied, no doubt, ioe a ‘handsome i 
dash,” 


said Bick: My aleve we ae put the tie 
through. T must say I feel better since you 
told me about the commandant.” He rolled 
himself a cigarette while he thoughtfully 
considered their prospects. ‘‘ That was a 
good idea of yours, hiding those two sacks 
of gold. If we get the main lot we'll never 
miss them. If we don’t, we can wait until 
things quiet down and then sneak back and 
get them. You're a wise old bird, Piet!” 
“ Mostly,” agreed the Boer complacently. 
“ At the same time, Dan, I may as well tell 
you that I made a big mistake in that busi- 
ness. It wasn’t my fault, but just a bit 
of bad luck.” He glanced about him and 
sank his voice to a whisper. ‘‘ That Bololo 
I bumped off was a pretty important person 
in this outfit!” 
“Who was he?” asked Burk anxiously. 
‘““ Anoka’s son. He had gone north with 
a caravan and was on his way home when 
I picked him up in Mapra. Old Juju is 
wondering what’s keeping him.” 
“ My holy aunt!” exclaimed the Irish- 
man. ‘If he ever finds out—” 
‘He never will unless he sees it in that 
smoke of his,’’ replied the Boer reassuringly. 
- “But I do wish the kid had had some other 
papa! ”) 

It was not quite dark when their path 
plunged suddenly into a belt of jungle that 
betokened the neighborhood of the Congo. 
Their trip down the big river and _ their 
weary hike overland were still fresh in the 
minds of Burk and Smale, and they could 
hardly credit Lombo’s assertion that they 
were now within three miles of the Holden 
factory. The Bololo dared go no farther 
that evening. He had planned to make his 
attack just before dawn, and he was afraid 
to approach any nearer to the settlement 
lest some word of their presence might leak 

into the factory or Mafadi. He ordered his 
men to get a good rest so that they would 
be fresh and keen at an hour when they 
might confidently expect the inhabitants of 
4 the factory to be sleeping their soundest. 
‘It still lacked two heurs of dawn when 
ka Se white men awoke to find the Bololos 
e Conca astir. The trail through the jungle 


_ blackness. 


every precaution against noise. 


the sinuous path as swiftly and as sound- 
lessly as a big black serpent intent on sur- 


prising its prey. The ruffians could have — 
sworn that not a leaf crackled beneath their — 
feet from the time they left the camp to 

the moment when they halted on the se ‘ 


of the Holden compound. 
But it is difficult to deceive the ear of a 
native, and there was one person awake on 


the trader’s premises who sensed, rather — 


than actually heard, a subdued unrest in 
the dark depths of the jungle that he could 
not ascribe to any natural cause. 
This man was a tough, wiry, courageous 
Krooboy who rejoiced in the name of the 
Ace of Spades, as Holden had once laugh- 
ingly christened him. He had grown old 


in the service of the trader, and had proved 


his loyalty and pluck on many .an occa- 


sion when danger had threatened. No long- : 
er able to hold his own with the younger — 


workmen, he was now employed on light 


jobs about the place, and during the present — 
absence of Holden he had been assigned to © 


the duty of night watchman in the com- 
pound. From dark to dawn he made his 


rounds, one complete circuit of the house — 


and clearing every half hour, carrying in 


his hand a little bell, whose tinkling not | 


only attested to his wakefulness, but also, 
he was convinced, kept evil spirits at a re- 
spectful distance. In common with many 
of his race who have been in continual 
contact with white men, it was the proud- 
est boast of the Ace of Spades that he was 
an Englishman, an earnest conceit of which 


he could not have been disillusioned by 


any amount of argument. 


He halted motionless at the sound that — 
he did not understand, and listened with 
straining ears for its repetition. It did not 


come, and for a moment he thought that his 
senses had been deceived by the stirring of 
some big animal. | | 

He was quite unaware of the approach 


of a savage, holding a knife between his 
teeth, whom Lombo had dispatched for the | 
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a a well-defined one, or they never could — 
have found their way through that inky © 
As it was, they made fairly good — 
speed, in spite of the fact that they took — 
To Burk © 
and Smale it seemed that they slipped along ~ 


VA, 


(ese) 


purpose of discovering and silencing any 
The assassin 


_ person who might be awake. 
crept ever closer, moving lightly on the tips 
of his fingers and toes and as black as the 
night in which he was lost, until he was 
within a few feet of the unconscious Ace, 


- whose form could be distinguished against 


the starlit sky. The Bololo rose silently to 
his feet, his knife now in his hand as he 
raised it for the stroke. 

_ It was then that the stars in their courses 
worked for the Ace. His head was. half 
turned in a listening attitude, and from the 
corner of his eye he caught the momentary 
gleam of starlight upon steel. It was warn- 
ing enough for the cool-headed old Kroo- 
boy. He wasted no time on a second glance, 
_ but leaped from where he stood a full eight 
feet—a jump that did credit to his limber 
old body. He was aware of the shadow 
that sprang after him, and even while his 
body was in mid-air he grasped the heavy 
revolver that he carried in his belt and sent 
a shot behind him in the general direction 
of his assailant. A grunt of pain followed 
- the report, and the dull impact of a heavy 
- object upon the earth satisfied him that his 
snapshot had been well aimed. 

The Ace of Spades did not often hit what 
he tried to, and he would have been very 
glad to stop for a jubilation over his bull’s- 
eye, but duty compelled him to race as fast 
as possible toward the house, shouting the 
alarm at the top of his voice. He was fur- 
ther urged to this course by the fusillade 
of bullets that sang over his head, for Lom- 
bo had recognized the futility of conceal- 
ment. 

A tremendous uproar broke from the 
quarters of the Krooboys at this stage of 
the proceedings. They did not have the 
slightest idea of what danger might be 
threatening them, but they sprang from 
their beds and rushed out of the two en- 
— trances and through some of the windows 
of their building. Once in the open they 
became more frightened than ever, and with 
the instinct of wild animals.they stampeded 
- madly into the best cover at hand, which 
‘was the bush. By a happy chance the ma- 
_ jority of them escaped through a gap in 

the line that the Bololos were rapidly draw- 
ing about the compound. only a few of the 
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Only their headman, Bia ‘Billy, oy - 


name, took any thought of his master’s _ 


wife and daughter. Instead of fleeing with 
his fellows he tore through the darkness in 
the direction of the house, swinging a 
weighty machete and ready to split the ~ 
first skull that offered. His objective was 
the little room that served as Holden’s 
office, the door of which had been left open 
these past two nights to permit the Ace of 
Spades taking shelter if it was necessary. 
He reached it just as the,watchman was 
beginning to slam it shut, ahd barely man- 
aged to slip inside before the operation was 
completed. In the dark the two men ques- 
tioned each other breathlessly, but neither 
knew more than that the house was be- 
leaguered by a thousand yelling devils who 
had sought to kill them. | 

They had shut and locked the door, drop- 
ping the solid bars into place, just in time 
to check the rush of a group of Bololo war- - 
riors whose powerful bodies crashed vainly 
against the stout planking. The two Kroo- 
boys were still shivering at their narrow 
escape when they were recalled to their 
senses by the sound of Celia Holden’s voice. 
She was on the further side of the bolted 
door leading to the stairs, and she was loud- 
ly demanding to know who was’ in the 
office. 

‘‘ Me here, missy!” cried the Ace. 
an’ Black Billy!” 

The words had hardly left his lips when 
a smashing blow was dealt upon the mas- 
sive shutter that protected the office win- 
dow—the same by which Burk and Smale 
had made their burglarious entry two 
nights before. Subsequent sounds of a 
rasping quality told of some one trying to 
prize off the hinges by means of a crowbar 
or spear, and the Ace of Spades immedi-. 
ately let fly with his revolver. Whether he 
did any harm he could not tell, but he cer- 
tainly did some good, for the would-be in- 
truder desisted from further attempts 
against that particular window. 

By this time Celia had opened the inner 


ce Me 


door and poined her two faithful hench- 


men, her mind in a confused tumult of a 
wild conjectures. ae 
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‘Bad man. try: or kill us!” is 
The girl, cast upon her own resources in 
ys his’ emergency, made a desperate effort to 
regain her composure, and succeeded. She 
had not the least idea of who was attacking 
the house, nor could she possibly guess the 

real motive that actuated them, but she did 

know that her chances of making a suc- 

cessful defense were very slim indeed. The 
shouting outside told her that the factory 
was completely surrounded, and a crash 
from the rear of the building betokened a 
- fresh attempt to break in. : 
Her first and natural supposition, as it 
had been two nights before, was that the 
raid was aimed at the provisions in the 
storeroom, where there was a stock of food 
sufficient to set up a whole village for a 
year of luxury and idleness. She was 
amazed that any party of blacks should 
dare to attack a factory even in the ab- 
sence of its owner, but such a reflection was 
idle in the face of the evident fact that it 
only remained for her to come to some de- 
cision as to the best course to pursue. 
She had her mother to think of as well 
as herself, and she did not feel that they 
would be justified in risking their lives in 
what must be a futile attempt to defend a 
lot of canned stuff and cheap trading goods. 
She determined to leave these to their fate, 
hoping that the raiders would be satisfied 
with that much loot and would take their 
departure with their ill-gotten gains. If 
they didn’t, and essayed the sack of the 
whole house, then she could more easily 
fight them off from the vantage point of 
the upper story, which was reached only 
by the one flight of stairs guarded by the 
massive door at their foot. 
She reached this wise decision in a few 
seconds, and driving the Ace of Spades and 
Black Billy before her, she hurried to the 
stairs. She had her revolver in her hand, 
and she lingered a moment before closing 
the door, struggling with an almost over- 
whelming inclination to wait for and shoot 
_ the first savage that appeared. She con- 
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place. 


than she had ever been before. 


Mrs. Holden, trembling in every limb, | 
was waiting for her in the room at the top se 
The trader’s wife was one © 
of those splendid women who combine with — 
frail bodies the heart and courage of a lion- _ 
She was intensely nervous and high- — 


of the stairway. 


ess. 
strung, which accounted for her present 


trembling, but in spite of her advancing — 
years she was capable of enduring more © 
physical and mental strain than many a _ 
She had a quality of stub- — 
that enabled her to | 
achieve high purposes in spite of shaking 


young man. 
borness, moreover, 
nerves and bodily weakness. 

“ve fastened every window,” she told 
Celia in a quivery falsetto. 
this mean? 
being attacked in twenty years!” 


Celia explained her surmises and Bae . 
cated the plan she thought they had best — 


follow. Mrs. Holden’s eyes flashed fire. 


“Let those black devils walk off with — 


everything your father owns?” she de- 
manded between chattering teeth. 


never heard of such a thing!” 


“But we can’t do anything else!” ye 


tested the girl indignantly. ‘‘ We couldn’t 


hold the house downstairs for five min- PC 


utes!” 

‘“‘ Well—I don’t like it!” 

Black Billy and Ace opened a adrutier 
cautiously and peered out into the night. 
The veranda cut off their view of the com- 


e in the breasts of votives ean ee siber on 
i wise restrain themselves to looting, and. ue 
. with a sigh of disappointment she pushed a 
the door shut and dropped its fastenings in _ 
She was not normally a blood- | 
thirsty young woman, but this outrageous _ 
attempt to rob her father while his back 
was turned made her just a little angrier a 


eae 


“What does — 
I haven’t heard of a facies, 


pound, but it was clear that they them- 


selves had been seen from the fringe of | 
They hastily withdrew their heads _ 
and slammed the shutter as a badly aimed 
bullet thudded into the top of the window. — 


jungle. 


It did not come through the wall, for trade 


rifles are not distinguished for their pene- 


trative power. 


But the shot had an mend cacark e 


The two women stood frozen in their siete 
as a powerful voice shouted in English: 
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-~ “Don’t shoot them! 
alive!” 

“Good Heavens!” ananeeed Mrs. Hold: 
en. ‘Did you hear that” 

Celia nodded, her mouth suddenly too 
_ dry for speech. 

- She went swiftly to her father’s room 
and returned with an armful of guns, am- 
munition, and machetes. She distributed 
most of them between Billy and the Ace, 
keeping two revolvers for herself. 

“You savvy what that man say?” she 
-asked. 

“ Me savvy,” responded the Ace. 
‘lib for make us slaves!” 
“Vou must fight,” said the girl. 

hard!” 

The Ace of Spades drew himself up 
proudly. “ Me English!” he answered with 
dignity. ‘“‘ Me nebber slave. ss English 
_ boy, an’ die first!” 

—. Celia’s heart leaped as her Anglo-Saxon 

blood ran fast in response to that simple 
creed uttered fearlessly by an African boy 

In the very face of death. There were 
tears in her eyes as she looked from him to 

- Black Billy, who was nodding a solemn ac- 
quiescence in the Ace’s conception of the 
rights of man. 

‘¢ T will stay here at the top of the stairs,” 
she explained rapidly, ‘‘ and you boys must 
watch the windows as well as you can.” 
She looked around her in abrupt mystifica- 
tion. ‘‘ Where is my mother?” 

“‘ She go for kitchen,” answered Billy. 

At that moment a shot fired into the lock 
of the door leading to the stairs announced 
the opening of a definite attack, and Celia 

was obliged to dismiss her mother from 
her thoughts. 

It was Mrs. Holden, nevertheless, who 
was busily engaged in maturing a scheme 
“that was destined to alter the trend of af- 
fairs and incidentally bring woe and deso- 
lation to the heart of Piet Smale. The 
trader’s wife had had no experience with 
- native assaults upon factories and stations, 
but she had heard the histories of many of 
them, and her memory was charged with 
ugly details that now rose vividly in her 
mind. In every case where the attack had 
been successful, the treatment of the cap- 
_ tured whites, men and women both, had 


We wank them 


“ Him 


« Fight 
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beat characterized by a 


TOP ee 
She prasped even beer than her dana 


from which her Mio recoil 4 with 


ter the hopelessness of defending their po- » 


sition. Her senses reeled and her body 
threatened to collapse beneath her as she 
contemplated the prospect before them, but 
from somewhere in her being, the bottom 
of her soul perhaps, there rose triumphant 
over her fears the indomitable spirit of her 
Scotch and English and American ancestry. 
She knew in that sublime moment that 
come what might she would never be taken 
alive. 

This determination once arrived at gave 
her the courage of desperation. She went 
into the kitchen, and presently reappeared, 
staggering under the weight of a five-gallon 
can of kerosene oil, and with this in her 
arms she tottered into her husband’s bed- 
room. 

Some years before Holden thhad had a 
trap cut through the floor, which was di- 
rectly above the storeroom, so that he 
could reach his stock when necessary with- 
out going down the stairs and through the 


office. A ladder provided the means of 
descent. 
Mrs. Holden, working with swift effi- 


ciency, lifted the trap, toppled over the lad- 
der, and dragged her oil-can to the edge of 
the opening. With a steady hand she 
tipped the heavy tin and allowed its con- 
tents to pour into the room below. The 
fluid cascaded merrily down upon flimsy 
pine crates, barrels stuffed with excelsior, 
a pile of cotton waste, and a score of other 


inflammable articles. 


By leaning down to the trap she could 


hear pretty well what was going on below, , 


and she was not surprised to catch the 
sound of some one hacking and wrenching 
at the single window of the storeroom. 
There was no time to waste. She crumpled 
a newspaper, touched a match to it, and 
held it until it was burning well. Then 
she dropped it through the trap. 

The room did not merely catch fire. 
There was a deep roar as it burst into one 
solid sheet of flame. 
rolled up into Mrs. Holden’s face. 


She straightened to her feet and instinc- 


Sire: 

ee we MES. 
, b+ nt 

0S Sat ok Abe oe 
et a Oe 


A heavy black smoke 


ee VII. 
“aT LAST WE ARE ALONE!” 


FHEN the attack on the factory 


commenced, Piet Smale drove 

straight for the goal of his desire—- 

the storeroom. He left the actual fighting 
to somebody else, and having rummaged 
around until he found a hatchet and an 
iron bar, he started work on the window of 
the stockroom. The stout shutter defied 
him for a long time, but finally he 
wrenched it from its hinges, only to reel 
back from the opening with a bitter curse 
of disappointment, choking in the cloud of 
‘smoke that poured into his face. In a mo- 
~- ment he saw all his. hopes vanish, for he 
- had no means of quenching. the fire, and 
the briefest of examinations showed him 
the madness of trying to save anything 
from that blazing inferno. His very beard 
was bristling with rage as he stalked away 


from the scene and hunted for more prom- 


ising pastures to loot. 

Burk had left the matter of pillaging to 
his partner, whom he knew to be a finished 
student in the gentle art of plundering, 
while he and Lombo, with the majority of 
the Bololos, bent all their energies upon 
effecting an entrance to the house. They 
had no difficulty in doing so as far as the 
eround floor was concerned, the only shot 
fired at them being the bullet that the Ace 
of Spades sent crashing through the office 
window, whence it sang harmlessly off into 
space. | : 
Their failure to offer any further resis- 
, tance gave the shrewd scoundrel the clew 
to the defenders’ real intention, and guess- 
: ing that Celia had withdrawn to the second 
story, he decided to storm it before she 
could perfect her defenses. Once she had 
made the upper part of the house secure, a 
great many lives must be sacrificed before 
it could be carried. | 
He circled the building rapidly, looking 
i me means by which he could lead a 


Cay ot savages to. phe. ee tbe ran mn 
_ about the second floor, but nothing offered. — 
sat- He might then have ransacked the out 


houses for a ladder, but he had no time to 
waste on such luxuries. He measured the 
distance with his eye, and giving a tremen- 
dous leap in the air, he caught the edge of 
the veranda flooring. It was simple enough _ 
after that to pull his great body up to its : 
level and swing himself over the rail, where — 
he paused and shouted for the Bololos to 
follow him. They grinned and shook their — 
heads, incapable of the feat he had per- — 
formed, but one of them led the way by ~ 
another route, swarming up one of the sup- _ 
ports with apelike agility. They readily © 
grasped the Irishman’s intentions, and scat- _ 
tering in both directions, they began to on 
hack at a dozen different shutters. = 

Burk left this work to them while ae « 
went from window to window in the hope _ 
of finding one that was not secured. He © 
had almost given up the search as absurd _ 
when his eye caught a small opening that — 
was above the level of his head. To his | 
great delight he saw that it had no shutter, — 
and that the lower part of the sash was 
raised. ee 
There were several)chairs near hae “at i 
he brought one of them to a spot where he — 
could stand on it and look through the — 
glass. ‘He found himself gazing down a 
hall that ran the length of the building, — 
flanked on each side by doors leading to — 
the rooms that lined the piazza, and there 
was not a soul in sight. Amazed at hig 
good fortune, he raised the window a little = 
more and drew his body through the open- _ 
ing. He dropped to the floor as lightly asa _ 
cat, and with a revolver in each hand he ~ 
proceeded on tiptoe to make a round. of the i 
rooms. we 
Black Billy and the Ace of Spades had : 
found their hands too full for comfort. ‘The’ * 
attack was coming now from a dozen quar- _ 
ters, and two men could not be everywhate 4 
at once. x 

Billy, armed with a machete and are: 
volver, stationed himself silently before a 


AED irene Rene 


window whose shutter promised momen- | 


tarily to yield before the onslaught of a_ 
dozen or more Bololos. He waited patient- 
ly until it fell, and then opened a deadly — 
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fire at short range. 
even a black to miss at that distance, and 
- Billy was an old hunter with a cool head. 
Four times he fired, and four savages 
-writhed upon the veranda before the rest 
of them escaped to safety around the cor- 
ner of the house. 

- Billy could not stay to enjoy this mo- 
mentary triumph. A hammering on the 
other side of the house warned him that a 


new danger threatened there, and slipping 


fresh cartridges into his revolver he raced 
for the door, intending to cross the hall and 
repeat his ambushing tactics. 
-- He ran straight into the arms of death. 
He collided heavily with Burk, who was 
‘making his cautious way along the hall, 
and before the brave Krooboy could recover 
either his wits or his balance a shot from 
the villain’s revolver split his skull. 

“One gone!” exclaimed Burk. 
can’t be many of ’em.” 

Mildly encouraged by his success, he 
pursued his tour in the direction of another 
room from which came the sounds of a 
fracas that appeared to be a battle royal. 
The tall ruffian coolly applied his eye to 
the crack of the open door, and stood en- 
thralled by the sight within. 

The Ace of Spades had pitted his solitary 
strength against ten Bololos who were far 
more determined and courageous than the 
lot that Billy had routed. The battle had 
- gone to him in its preliminary stages, while 
he had his revolver; but a spear wound in 
his hand caused him to drop the weapon, 
and before he could recover it his assail- 
ants were upon him. They bore him back 
by sheer weight of numbers until he got his 
back to a wall, where he was making his 
last stand armed only with a machete. He 
managed to keep clear before him the 
semicircle swept by his flashing blade, and 
three times he succeeded in lopping off the 
heads of thrusting spears and sinking his 
- weapon in the black bodies of their owners. 

In spite of his agile defense, he was 
wounded in several places. But he forced 
his foes to give him a moment’s truce, and 
when Burk strode through the door he was 
leaning against the wall, panting painfully 
and streaming with blood, while the Bolo- 
los stood watching him from a respectable 


** ‘There 


distance. They could not but appre oa 
resolute courage that had fought them to a re | 
standstill, and when the white man came __ 
into the room they willingly dropped their | 


It was impossible for 
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spears and left the issue to him. They 


parted slightly, leaving Dan Burk and the 


Krooboy face to face. 


The Irishman could not resist a rare im- 


pulse toward generosity. 
“Yowre a plucky beggar!” he said ad- 
miringly. ‘If you will drop that machete 


and be sensible, you can come with me as 


my servant.” 

The Ace of Spades gathered his fiuscles 
beneath him. 

“Me English boy!” he cried. 
scum!” 

His legs straightened and propelled him, 
swift as an arrow, toward his tempter, the 
point of his weapon held stiffly before him 
and aimed at his enemy’s throat. 


* You— 


It was the attack of a naked babe upon 


a grown man in armor. The plucky Ace 
was not within three feet of his mark when 
Burk, stung by the taunt, rapped out an 


ugly oath and fired at the African’s head. 


The Krooboy spun around, caught at his 
head with both hands, and collapsed upon 
the floor, a thin, red stream spurting from 
his temple. 

There was a flush of shame and humilia- 
tion on the tall scoundrel’s face as he left 
the room, with the Bololos at his heels, 
That he, a real Britisher, should be an ob- 


ject of contempt to a black boy— It was 


intolerable! 


-He met with no more adventures on his 


passage down the hall, and reached without 
obstacle the big room into which the cor- 
ridor led. He knelt down and approached 
the doorway on his hands and knees, con- 
vinced that he would find more defenders 
here, and his heart thrilled as he stole a 
glance into the room and recognized the 
figure of Celia Holden. 

She had held the stairs with such deadly 
effectiveness that Lombo, who was in 


charge of the operations at this end of the ~ 


house, had called away his men and sent 
them aloft to help those upon the veranda. 
They had managed to tear off a shutter 
from one of the windows of the room in 


which the girl was stationed, but she shifted 


the floor, pre 
“arrows by a sofa ar she bad 


ce ‘cao 
ee dave in front of her, and with her revolver 
resting upon the back of this useful piece 


of furniture she covered the window with 
an accurate aim. It would have been cer- 
tain death for the Bololo foolhardy enough 
to show his head in that opening. Her 
back was turned to the door from the hall, 
and as she dared not take her eyes from 
the window for a moment, she was quite 
ignorant of the man who knelt in the pas- 
sage and admired her. She thought con- 
tinually of her mother and the two blacks, 
and would have given a great deal to know 
how they fared, but to leave her command- 
ing post for an instant would have been 
fatal. 

Burk checked the savages behind him 
with a motion of his hand while.he watched 
the girl, fascinated. Probably if he had 
seen her in a ballgown dancing a waltz he 
would not have given her a second thought, 
but this other picture appealed warmly to 
his fancy. His heart beat fast as his eyes 
swept over her, lingering on the slim, long 
lines of her figure that was hardly con- 
cealed by the light wrapper which clung to 
it, and though her face was turned from 
him he could imagine the calm, resolute 
mold of her features. ‘Ye sods! What 
a wife for a man!” he murmured. 


- Determined not ani her, he was - 


at a loss how to capture the girl. It would 


be suicidal to enter the room in the face — 


of that deadly revolver, whose bite he had 
already known. The fact that he had the 
drop on her gave him no consolation, for 
‘he shrewdly suspected that the command, 
“Hands up!” would merely end in his 
being obliged to fire at her in self- 
defense. 

He could only see one way to attain his 
object, and that was to take advantage of 
her ignorance of his presence to shoot the 


revolver from her hand. He considered the 


shot carefully. His bullet must pass within 
‘an inch of her cheek, and if she chanced to 


: i  moye as he fired it would mean the end of 
all his hopes; on the other hand, if the shot 


a — ee he could rush upon her be- 


‘ foe, ce oak en for the. spare revelven 
- that lay upon the floor beside her.” a . 


| weaker man would have hesitated, but 


Burk was accustomed to act instantly upon — 


his thoughts. He raised his weapon, eb . 


ing his arm against the door, and hee 
careful aim. 


He pressed the trigger and sprang in e 
The girl’s res 
volver went flying shat her hand, and a — 
cry was wrung from her by the stinging © 
Before — 
she realized what had happened she was — 
grasped by two arms that wrapped nae 

phe - 


ward as the report rang out. 


pain that shot up to her shoulder. 


selves about her like steel cords. 
struggled desperately to free herself, but | 
she was as helpless as a rabbit in the coils 
of asnake. In a minute or two her strengt 
was exhausted, and as her body grew aOR 
in his grasp Burk placed her gently upon 


the sofa, where she lay appa ney uncon- — 


scious. Be 
“‘ Who the deuce have you g sot there?” | 
Burk spun around. Piet Smale stood i in: 


the doorway, astonishment staring from his 


wide eyes. 

‘“‘ Oh—this is my loot!” answered the big 
ruffian gayly. ‘‘ Where’s yours?” 

‘“‘ Goin’ up in smoke,” replied the Bue 


grimly, “ along with the rest of the house. : 


We'd better mosey out of here pronto.” 
Burk threw back his head and sniffed. 
“Did that fool Lombo teuch off the 
shimbeck?” he demanded. oS 
‘““No. The blaze started in the she 
room, an’ somebody inside must have dene 
the ‘ok is 

Celia. Holden was rapidly recovering - 
her scattered wits, and a thrill of hope © 


shot through her breast as she heard a : 
She felt sure that no one © 
but her mother could have started the fire. : 


Boer’s words. 


What had become of her after that? ‘The — 
girl’s mind was filled with a desperate. anx- 


iety, but she could do nothing to help her. : 


On the contrary, if the older woman had 
succeeded in finding some hiding place a. 
thoughtless question now might betray er 


existence to these murderous brutes, who — 
might not know anything about her. Ce- | 


lia decided that she must keep still and 
let her mother play her own hand alone. 


She ventured to steal a glance through — 


See 
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her eyelashes, and saw that the two men. 
- ‘were partly turned away from her and only 
interested in themselves. 

- She remembered the spare revolver, a 
~small affair of the bulldog type, that lay 
-on the floor within easy reach, and she 
decided to make an attempt to secure it. 


~Very carefully, watching her enemies all the © 


time, she lowered her arm until her fingers 
- closed upon the butt of the weapon. She 
“drew her hand back again with equal cau- 
‘tion, and almost gave a gasp of joy as she 
managed to thrust it out of sight into one of 
~the deep pockets of her wrapper; there 
might be some things in the world of which 
Celia Holden was afraid, but death was not 
one of them, and now, come what might, 
‘she had one sure way to freedom. 
~ She brought her maneuver to a conclu- 
‘sion just in time. 
‘their talk and awakened to the pressing 
need of action. The tall villain recognized 
a big Bololo standing in the hall as one of 
‘the savages who could speak a little En- 
‘glish, and he called to him to carry the girl 
outside to a place of safety and let nothing 
“harm her as he valued his own thick neck. 

The man obeyed, and as he left the room 
“with his burden Burk turned to his com- 
-panion. 

‘Tf this place is on fire,” he said coolly, 
“we had better hunt through these rooms 
‘for anything worth taking.” 

He led the way into the hall, closely 
followed by the Boer, who never needed 
‘urging when there was a prospect of loot— 
in fact, he had once confided to his part- 
“ner in crime that he had a set of bachelor 
apartments in Dresden that were rather 
cozily furnished with souvenirs of his ad- 
‘venturous career, and where he occasional- 
‘ly retired to live a life of elegant leisure 
‘under an assumed name. 

Burk’s eye was caught by a closed door 
-with a crack in one of its panels, through 
‘which a stream of smoke was issuing into 
the hall, revealing the location of the fire. 
“We may as well see how it’s burning,” 
he said carelessly and flung open the door. 

It was lucky for him that most of the 
smoke was escaping through a broken win- 
‘dow. As it was, he was driven back by 
the oily cloud that burst out in his face, 


fut not befire fae ini glance took in the 

form of a woman lying on the floor. Cov- 
ering his mouth and nose with one hand, he : 
dashed into the room, for he was no cow- _ 
-ard—and there is always the possibility 


of jewelry. 


Burk and Smale finished — 


neighborhood as rapidly as possible. | 
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that a woman may be wearing rings or a bit 

“ Sacré diablo!” shouted Smale. ““ Come 
out of that!” 

Burk. came willingly enough, dragging 
the unconscious Mrs. Holden after him, and 
the Boer slammed shut the door behind 
them. 

“Not a thing on her,” exclaimed Burk 
indignantly after a moment’s search, “ ex- 
cept a nightgown, and that’s cotton!” 

Smale glanced at the woman’s face, 
blackened and repulsive. 

““ Suffocated,” he diagnosed _ briefly. 
“Let her lie there, and be hanged to her! 
It must be her I’ve got to thank for losin’ 


“my grub.” 


They made a rapid search of the remain- 
ing rooms, picking up a trifle here and there, 
but finding little that really appealed to 
them. Burk paused twice in his search— 
once to launch a solid kick against the un- 
resisting ribs of the Ace of Spades, whose 
insult still rankled in the white man’s mem- 
ory, and again, just before they finished, 
when he noticed a lot of feminine apparel — 
hanging behind a curtain. 

He guessed it to be Celia’s, and gathered 
a big armful of it at Panda by way of. 
proving to her his thoughtfulness for her 
comfort. On the spur of the same impulse 
he swept into a bundle the simple toilet 
articles spread upon a dressing-table in the 
same room. They descended to the lower 
floor, but here Lombo had been before 
them, and the place was clean of movable 
pbiecs. 

The Bololo headman was in a tempestu- 
ous frame of mind as a result of the expe- 
dition that had promised so well and re- 
sulted so badly. Despite the futility of the 
defense, eight savages had been killed out- 
right and six more were so severely wound- 
ed that the chief ordered them put to death. 
He had neither the time nor the inclination 
to bother with injured men, and was only 
anxious to escape from this unpleasant 
His 


. ea ‘tendency to Sie: up De: progress. 
_. Nevertheless he had by no means lost 
_imterest in the tale of the Batateke gold 
that had so excited his cupidity, and he 


knew that his best chance of securing the 


treasure lay in hitching his chariot to the 
star of these wild adventurers until suc- 
~-cess crowned their efforts. Then— He 
privately determined to exact a larger 
share—quite a bit larger—than had been 
agreed upon to recompense him: for this un- 
expected setback; meanwhile he craftily 
hid his disgust from Burk and Smale, and 
_ cheerfully told off a couple of men, at the 
~ big villain’s request, to construct a rough 
litter of bamboo poles lashed together with 
rubber vine. Moreover, he displayed ex- 
emplary patience while the Irishman, still 
playing the chivalrous, wasted precious min- 
utes im search before he found a small tent 
that he imtended for Celia’s use at. night. 
So swift had been the attack upon the 
factory that scarcely an hour had passed 
‘from the moment that the Ace of Spades 
had given the alarm to the imstant when 
~ Lombo gave the guttural command for his 
warriors to fall into line. ‘Fhere was just 
enough light from: the eastern sky to guide 
then: om their way through the belt of 
jungle that imterposed itself between the 


' Congo and the grass country beyond. The - 


destination of the party was now the Pal- 
laballa Mountains, which they hoped and 
expected to reach before M’Buli could sum- 
mon any adequate assistance to the defense 


of his gold. The success of the raid de-_ 


pended primarily om the speed with which 
it could be carried out, and Lombo never 
lost sight of that fact. 
The Bololos traveled as fast as they could 
_ without exhausting themselves, proceeding 
most of the time at a sharp dog trot that 
almost drew tears of protest fronr Smale. It 
was at this stage of the journey that he 
began to appreciate the Bololo headmam at 
his’ true physical worth, for the obese sav- 
= age, forging his way through the bush: like 
a sta pester a peacrangt Set a serge wate was 


to the from head ti to foat by the knobbly poles and 
otedly ? tough lashings. e 


had covered more than half the distance to’ uo 


As a result of their speedy CA be : 


their goal when they halted for the rie 
in a pleasant glade by a running stream. 


They were temporarily in the heart of a_ 


jungle that was watered by a small tribu- 
tary of the Congo, and the great trees with | 
their far-flung, umbrageous branches were 
a heaven-sent relief after the ies : . 


atmosphere of the grass country. 


Burk supervised the erection of Cdive ” 
tent, while she sat to one side, under guard 
of a Bololo, and watched the business in a 
silence born of anter and sheer fatigue. 
When the shelter was ready she was gad 
enough to obey Burk’s mecking invitation 
to enter it and make herself at home. Her 
brain was teeming with questions to which 
she could find no answer, but she was too 
weary and sick at heart to press for an in- . 
terview with her captors. < 

So far, at least, no attempt ae ey a 
made to molest her: Her clothes had been — 
given to her, and out of the incongruous © 
assortment of articles that Burk had gath- — 
ered she contrived to collect a complete — 
costume. She was immensely chee red to. 7 
find a stout pair of boots and a roomy 
shooting jacket—bits of apparel that would — : 
be invaluable if she managed to effect an 
escape and was obliged to force her way — ; 
through trackless brush. She donned them 
immediately in readiness for any ee 
cy, and she did not. forget to slip inte one 
of the side pockets of the jacket the revolver 
that was her sole protection. : 

When the evening meal had aN pre : 
pared a portion of it was brought to her 
tent by @ grinning young Bolole.. hoe re 
viewed it with dark suspicion, but she was 


ayy 


ravenous with hunger, and concluded shia | 


she might as well risk the chance of being 
drugged as incur the certainty of fever from 
lack of food. 

Fully two hours passed after she bead oo 
ished eating while she sat buried in thought. 
The noises of the camp died away, and she 
begam to contemplate rolling upm the blan- 
kets that ‘had been given her and resting : 
herself even if she couldn’t get to sleep. — 
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Then the flap of her tent was sonctily 
thrust aside without warning, and Burk 


strode into the light of her lantern. He 
‘stood looking at her in momentary silence, 


his evil face twisted into a crooked smile 
that was meant to be propitiatory. In 


the dim light she could see the smoldering 
flame of mingled triumph and passion that 
gleamed in his eyes. 

eRe took off his pith helmet and bowed 
low. 

At last,” he said, softly menacing, “ we 
are alone! o 


CHAPTER VIT. 
« “yur CATCH YOU DEVILS!” 


OLDEN and Rushton were momen- 
tarily stupefied by the news that the 
~ Bololos were marching on the fac- 
tory. The old trader was stunned by the 
_ blow that fate had dealt him, without warn- 
ing and with no cause. In the earlier days 
there had been excitement and to spare, but 
for over a decade his career as a trader had 
een as peaceful as it was profitable, and 
apart from its novel setting in the wilds of 
Africa it hardly differed from that of a 
merchant in any New England town. Now 
he found himself drawn into a feud be- 
tween two native tribes and compelled to 
- match his wits against a pair of the choicest 
- gcoundrels in Africa. He was certain that 
_ the Bololos by themselves would never have 
dared to march against a trading factory; 
they must surely have been led on by the 
_ two white men whom he had never met or 
even seen, but who seemed determined to 
crush him relentlessly. 

- Rushton was the first to recover his wits. 
His only thought was for Celia, and for 
what might happen when the savages 
reached the factory. He had no hope of 
any timely aid from the police, for he had 
heard that the commandant was away and 
knew that his subordinates were untrust- 
worthy and inefficient. 

“We can’t stop here!” he burst out. 
“We must send a swift runner to the bar- 
racks in Mafadi, even if it gains us nothing, 
and then follow the trail of these devils as 

fast as possible.” He checked himself sud- 


denly, eee to. 


Spite of himself rang false. 
we don’t know definitety. that they plan to 
attack the factory. Even if they do, they 
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Holden’s drawn aie and oll to encour 


age the trader by hopefal:. words” that” an ae 


will probably content themselves with loot- 


ing. No doubt Mrs. Holden and Celia will | 
have warning of their coming and escape 


from the house before it is too late. And 
the police—”’ 


Holden shook his head sadly and inter- 


rupted the young man’s well-meant efforts 


by turning abruptly to M’Buli. 

“You will not desert me now, my 
brother?” he asked in the Batateke 
tongue. 

“ Your trouble is my trouble,” answered 
the chief gravely. 
we Order what you will, they shall obey 
you.” 


Holden’s eyes filled with tears as he | 


grasped the hand of his friend. It did not 
occur to him that in this, his hour of ad- 
versity, he was reaping the reward of 
twenty years of fair dealing toward the 


Batatekes, who had come to respect him™ 


as the one white man who had often con- 
sidered their interests above his own. He 
had given them good counsel in the man- 
agement of their affairs; he had come 
among them with strong and satisfying 
medicines upon several occasions when dis- 
ease had laid its dread grip on their villages, 
and he had frequently shown himself to be 
a powerful friend at court when the tribal 
interests clashed with those of the Congo 
government. 

The African native makes few errors of 
judgment regarding the white men who 
come to live in his country, and the Bata- 
tekes had long since stamped Holden with 
the hallmark of their approval. Conse- 


quently when M’Buli pledged their services. 
to his blood brother it was with the sure 


knowledge that every man in the party 
would follow wherever the old trader might 
lead. 


Rushton, torn by terrible misgivings, was 


in a fury of impatience to be off. He was 
M’Buli’s flat refusal, a 


struck dumb by 
moment later, to order his men to march - 


on empty stomachs { in the heat of the et ae 


‘“My men are your 


“After all, sir, 


eee: 


Oc ralled ue eaten cnerves as ee he 
could, but it seemed an eternity to him 
Oe. before a simple meal had been cooked and 
eaten and the headman decided that the 
sun was sufficiently low to permit of orcad 
marching. 

It was the headman’s intention to start 
at a sharp trot and keep it up all night, 
or at least as far as the jungle belt, where 
the moonlight would be unable to penetrate 

and the darkness would make the way un- 

certain. Not even torches could be de- 
pended upon to keep them on the path, 
which once lost would mean the wasting of 
precious time before it was found again. 

It spoke well for the clean life the trader 

had lived that he was able to maintain the 

pace set by the Batateke warriors, each of 

whom had been trained since boyhood to 

run with almost as little effort as he 
walked. Holden never faltered as mile 
after mile was left behind. 

Rushton, happily for him, had done some 
cross-country work at college, and the ex- 
perience now stood him in good stead. Once 

he had caught his second wind he was able 

_ to stride along in good shape until present- 
ly his limbs settled automatically to their 
task and left his mind free to think of other 
things. 

He never forgot that race against time 

through the endless miles of whispering 
erass beneath the silver splendor of the 
moon. The coolness of the night prevent- 

ed much of the discomfort that would have 
made the journey well-nigh impossible by 
day, and Rushton’s senses registered the 
beauty of the scene in spite of the fear that 
obsessed his conscious thoughts. 

a: Not in his wildest hopes did the young 
man believe that they would reach the fac- 
tory in time to be of any assistance to those 
within its walls. Over and over again, as 
he ran, he calculated the start that the 
-Bololos had; even if they merely marched 
all day and rested all night—which was ex- 
actly what they had done—they must reach 
the aclony, hours ahead of the Batateke 


called a halt. 


-eyes. 
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£5 | whey were still five ies afion thele des- 
- tination when they ran into the shadowy — 
_ fringe of the jungle, and M’Buli reluctantly _ 
Big fires were lighted, and © 


the men threw themselves down to get what 
rest they could before the coming of dawn. _ 
Holden and Rushton sat beside each other, 
the same fallen log supporting their backs, — 
but neither of them + was in the mood for 2 
conversation. 3 

Very. gradually the eastern sky ee to 
pale to a soft gray that slowly turned to © 
pink. The Batatekes needed no rousing, © 
but swiftly fell into line and plunged for- _ 
ward into the depths of the jungle, while — 
behind them the sun came over the horizon | 
a vast ball of crimson fire. It was hard to © 
see the path beneath their feet, and several 
of them had nasty falls, but the pace never — 
slackened for an instant. | a 

Half a mile remained to be covered hen - 
they knew definitely that they were too — 
late. A small clearing in the jungle gave 
them a glimpse of the sky ahead, and a tall 


‘column of smoke, black and oily, told its 
The factory was de- — 
stroyed, and the two white men sickened © 
with fear as they contemplated the possible _ 
After one despairing _ 
glance in which their thoughts were re- | 


own story of ruin. 


fate of its occupants. 
vealed, they dared not meet each es ng 


M’Buli shouted to his men for an extra. a 
effort. They responded gallantly with an 


amazing burst of speed, great drops of per- _ 


spiration beading their bodies and glisten- _ 


ing in the first rays of the sun, and they ~ 


swept at full stride into the compound of 
the Holden factory. : 
There they halted in their tracks, ‘spell- - 
bound by the scene that met their eyes, pan 
the center of the clearing was a blazing pile © 
that could hardly have been recognized as _ 
the remains. of a house. Ata safe distance 
from the heat a small knot of Krooboys — 
stood gazing at the conflagration, powerless _ 
to check the raging fire. The Batateke 
warriors, after their first glance, dropped — 
to the ground and stretched their weary — 


limbs, seeing that there was nothing they 


could do; but Rushton and the trader raced 
onward, their eyes searching the ground for 
a glimpse of things they feared to find. 
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es bodies stretched upon the grass just 
_ beyond the radius of the waves of heat. 


_ They lay there apparently neglected, al- 
_ though a few of the Krooboys were stand-— 


ing near by regarding them curiously. Fred 
sprang toward them with a cry, for one of 
the recumbent forms was that of a woman, 


and Holden ran close at his heels. 


In another moment the trader was upon 


his knees beside his wife, lifting her head 


- upon his arm and frantically calling her by 


speech or action. 


2 “ She’s alive!” he cried. 
_—water!” 

- Rushton was recalled to mechanical ac- 
He hurried like a man in a dream 
to a water-butt that had escaped destruc-. 


tion. 


name. 
Rushton, after one look, remained erect 


and motionless, gripped by an agony of dis- 


appointment that left him incapable of 
The other body was that 
of the Ace of Spades, and in all the ex- 


‘panse of the compound there was no sign 


of Celia. 
Holden uttered a quick ejaculation. 
“Water, Fred 


tion, and returned with a dipperful of the 
precious fluid. By that time Mrs. Holden 


had opened her eyes and essayed to speak, — 


but the effort had been too much for her 


‘strength and she had relapsed into coma. 


Holden gathered her into his arms and car- 
ried her to the workman’s quarters, which 


- had remained uninjured, and laid her upon 


one of the rough beds. Fred followed him 


with the dipper, and left him there, pa- 


tiently laving his wife’s temples with water, 
and oblivious to everything else in the 


world. 


- The young man, staggering as he walked, 


made his way to the nearest group of Kroo- 


boys, who stood stupidly watching his ap- 
proach. 


“ Missy Celiat” he cried. “ Where is 


she?” 


They looked at him and at one another 
before silently shaking their heads In a 
sign of ignorance. One pointed doubtfully 
to the fire, and the others nodded agree- 
ment. 

Rushton stared at the leaping flames with 
his senses too mercifully stunned to imag- 


ine what the glowing embers might conceal. 


feeling of duty and. responsibility, had 
brought the young manager to the spot 
where his services were most needed. 


The old Krooboy was a gruesome spec- 


tacle. The flimsy clothing he habitually 
wore had been burned away, revealing a 


body that was cut and stabbed in a dozen 


places, and a clot of blood on his forehead 
marked the spot where a bullet had plowed 
a nasty furrow along his temple. 
felt for his heart, and found it still beating, 
and although his knowledge of anatomy 
was rather scanty it did not appear to the 
young American that the native had been 
injured in any vital spot. If his wounds 


- Teceived prompt attention it seemed proba- 


ble that the hardy old negro would recover 
from their effects, and Rushton summoned 
all his flagging energies to the task before 
him. 

The first thing necessary was to get the 
Ace out of the growing heat of the sun, 
and he called to the nearest Krooboys to 
come and lend a hand. His mind was so 
clouded by grief and exhaustion that for 
an instant he did not realize that none of 


the men moved in response to his sum- ~ 


mons. He spoke again more sharply, and 
one of the boys advanced timidly, shaking 
his head vigorously. 

“No touch, massa!” he cried, rolling his 
eyes fearfully. ‘“ No touch! 

“ Juju?” repeated Rushton vaguely. 

His tired faculties were still struggling 
with the puzzle of why the harmless old 


Ace of Spades should be juju, when M’Buli | 


came up and saved the situation. What a 
man doesn’t know doesn’t hurt him. In 
placid ignorance of any cause for fear, the 
chief stooped and caught up the wounded 


man in his brawny arms and strode off with # 


him to the workmen’s quarters. Two negro 
women who opportunely turned up were 
set to work to clean and bind his wounds. 


The old trader was still devotimg all his 
attention to his wife, whose mind during _ 
its occasional manifestations of comscious- 


ness seemed to be at least temporatity. un- 
hinged by the shock of such an beaist) 


Him juju!” 


toed himself a sand ae staring down” os 
at the prostrate figure of the Ace of Spades. 
No conscious volition, but only a latent — 


Rushton | | 


I Ve Rushton, with raw 
sand quivering nerves, settled himself to ask 
et question after question as patiently as he 
could, striving to elaborate their monosy]- 
labic answers into some sequentiality of nar- 
ative. Very slowly the story came out. 
They had fled too far and hidden them- 
selves too deeply in the jungle to be able 
_to give any account of the actual storming 
of the factory. 
_ They only knew that thousands of yelling 
devils had burst from the bush and sur- 
rounded the house, to which Black Billy 
and the watchman had fied at the first 
alarm. There was much firing and shout- 
ing after that, and presently a glow of red 
through the trees signified that the house 
-was on fire. Then the tumult died away, 
and a few of the bolder spirits among the 
Krooboys ventured to the edge of the jun- 
gle and peered through the bushes that 
fringed the compound. 
These distinguished heroes, thrust for- 
ward by their mates, described to Fred, 
with a wealth of detail, how a big juju- 
man had appeared in the smoke and flame 
that rolled from an upper window, and 
they added a lively account of how he had 
spread an enormous pair “of wings and 
flown to the ground, “with Mrs. Holden 
under one arm and the Ace of Spades under 
the other. Rushton did not stop to dis- 
pute the likelihood of the picturesque de- 
tails, but he noted in passing that this ex- 
plained the reluctance of the boys to help 
him with the wounded man; if either a real 
- or visionary witch doctor had been seen to 
touch him, the superstitious blacks would 
thereafter keep well away. 
~ “ And Missy Celia?” he asked again. 
Not one of them could be found who 
had either seen the girl or knew what had 
befallen her, and Rushton turned away in 
misery. 

M’Buli had been prowling around near 
the burning ruins and had joined Rushton 
in time to hear the last of the inquisition. 
_ His quick eyes and alert understanding 
athered as much from the Krooboys’ faces 
| d did from their clumsy English, and 
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ni ‘when the young man left ea the chief s 
sk of finding out seized him by the arm and led him toward Q 
has ‘peibte of 


the fire. In a moment he stopped and . 


‘pointed to something that lay Eamine on 


the trampled ground. © 
Fred stooped and picked it up, at hick ; 
M’Buli looked as scared as his dignity © 
would allow him. He backed away un- | 
comfortably as the American turned the 
object about in his palm. It wasethe claw | 
of a leopard, circled at its base by a heavy — 
band of gold that was delicately graven — 
with characters and figures that were mean- : 
ingless to the eyes of a white man. 3 
“Who does this belong to?” he asked. 
“Ngo!” answered M’Buli, in an awe- . 
struck voice. oe 
The word simply meant leopard, ‘aud : 
Fred was quite well aware that it had once — 
belonged to a leopard. He repeated his © 
question patiently, hoping that the owner- 
ship of the token might cast some light on — 
the uncertain details of the attack. 
“ C’Wayo ngo!” explained M’Buli. 
C’Wayo, the Leopard. The name. was 
familiar to Rushton, though it was some 
moments before he could remember in what 
connection he had heard it. Then he re- | 
called a story of Celia’s that she had once | 
told him about saving a native from.a ter- — 
rible thrashing at the hands of the Congo — 
police—‘‘ a crazy old witch doctor,” she — 
had laughingly described him—and she had — 
given the man’s name as C’Wayo. He — 
further recollected that the day before they _ 
had received news of the Bololo plans by a — 
messenger who, according to M’Buli, had : 
come from C’Wayo. 
Then it must have been this mysterious oe 
juju-man who had rescued Mrs. Holden © 
and the Ace of Spades from the burning — 
building. What was he doing there, and 
where was he now? fe 
He put these questions to the chief, who — 
only replied with a shake of his head. my 
Rushton’s feeling of despair grew deeper. — 
If C’Wayo had saved two lives from the _ 
fire he would probably have saved oat 
unless she were already dead. : pa 
M’Buli gave a sigh of relief as the young 
man thrust the talisman into his pocket. 
The chief had a new idea that he wished 
to carry out, and again he beckoned to the 


_ body of men. 


heres | to follow eas as ve ted he way 

to the edge of the compound and struck off 
into the trail that the Bololos had taken 
after completing their fiendish work. Com- 


_ pletely exhausted and hardly conscious of 


_ his movements, Fred stumbled along penne 
<4 the ig, Batateke. 


_ M’Buli went very slowly, scrutinizing 
“every foot of the path as he progressed. He 


appeared to be looking for something, or 


else he was trying to glean information 
from the jumbled tracks left by a large 
They covered nearly quar- 
ter of a mile in this tedious fashion before 

the headman finally gave a grunt of satis- 
- faction. His sharp eye had noticed a glit- 
_ tering object that was almost buried in the 
- mud of the trail, and snatching it up with 
a triumphant flourish he turned and thrust 


it into Rushton’s palm. 


Fred found himself staring at a small 
_ silver brooch that he recognized as Celia’s. 
_ How had it come here? Had one of the 
thieves dropped it from his share of the 
loot-—or—or-— 

_ He hardly dared to breathe the alterna- 
_ tive as a wild hope shot through his brain. 
_ Jt took every ounce of his courage to whis- 
* per a question to M’Buli. 


U U 


He ‘Mlusteated: 


Celia alive! 


the Batateke nodded a prompt pie live. | 
Rushton’s heart jumped at the suggestion ee 


that she was still alive, but a new doubt © 


assailed him almost instantly. He pointed. 3 
to the confused tracks at their feet and - 
shook his head, trying to indicate by ges-_ 
tures that none of the footprints were those 
of a woman. | 

M’Buli caught the idea, and i face 
breke into a proud-and cheerful grin. be- 
cause his limited English vocabulary 
chanced to contain the one needed word. 

“Litter!” he exclaimed. 

New life seemed to rush through the 
young man’s veins at the magic’ words. 
Wounded, perhaps; in the 
hands of merciless savages, certainly; but 
still alive! He drew along breath that was 
like a sob. fa | 

Swift anger followed upon the heels of 
relief. Rage possessed his very soul at the 
thought of his beloved kgld captive by 
these murdering brutes, and he shook his — 
fists violently in the direction that they had 
gone. 

‘By Heaven,” he shouted, “ Ill catch 
you devils if the trail leads clear to hell!” 


(To be continued NEXT WEEK.) 
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IN MONTEREY 


N Monterey—with vocal gold 
The phrase allures, from years away 
A splendid pageant is unrolled 


In Monterey. 


Dim aisles where Spanish padres pray, 
While silver mission bells are tolled, 
Across the fair primeval day. 


There flaunts a caballero bold, 
With senorita careless, gay— 
Whose love is now a century cold 


In Monterey. 


Thomas J. Murray. 


IGUEL, it was fifteen years ago 
that I last killed a man.” 

Concealed in the deep shadow 
beside a window of his library, which over- 
looked the inner court of his home, Don 
Luis Oliban spoke guardedly; but there was 
a thrill of pleasurable anticipation in his 
tones. His slender fingers caressingly 
gripped and patted his revolver, a small- 
calibered weapon, deadly long in the barrel. 

Don Luis had read all the books in his 
library; and he had seen a great deal of 

the life outside their covers, too. Now he 

was growing old and rather tired of it all. 
But the killing of a man; that was different 
—not a novelty to Don Luis, to be sure, 
yet 4 proceeding that had not become hack- 
neyed by use. 

‘‘ Fifteen years, Mivuel. : 

- Out of the darker shadow at Don Luis’s 
elbow a voice more low than his responded: 
“Yes, master.” 

Two sides of the house and court below 
the windows were bordered by a band of 


‘ _ shadow, where objects were vaguely defined, _ 


and shrubs and bushes took on the outlines 
of caped and whispering conspirators, and 
hanging vines rustled like the passing to 
and fro of mysterious silken skirts. Beyond 
that black ribbon, so contrasted with it as 
to appear fantastic and unreal, the remaind- 
er of the court and its contiguous gardens 


ts ee cao that the scene seemed 


me Y Charles B. Stilson 


in the glow of moonlight so brilliant and ~ 


to quiver and shimmer in a bath of falling | 
luminous particles finer than mist. — 

In the center of the court a jetting foun- 
tain softly sprayed a circlet of orange trees, 
whose fruit hung in golden red spheres 
among clusters of waxen bloom. Near 
them a sentinel giant with folded arms, an | 
organ-cactus reared its fluted columns, 
swathed in a cobweb mantle of tillandsia 
that glistened with the white of old men 's 
beards. 

Scattered about the brick naveraeeh ete : 
and boxes furnished root space for a pageant — 
of glossy-leaved agaves, showy-blossomed — 
bromelias, acacias, and miniature mimosas. _ 


Climbing cambretum trailed its flaming — 


spires from the pillars of the curtained 
veranda that edged the patio. Cereus flow- _ 
ers starred the fountain bank among the © 
larger constellations of white convolvuli. | 
From the dusky jungle of the farther gar- 
dens drifted the perfume of the tabernamon. _ 
So strong was the mellow light that the — 
interstices of the pavement might have been _ 
ink lines on a yellow page, the lime-washed _ 
wall of the house an edifice of marble inlaid 
with squares of sable slate, where paneless — 
windows were pierced, each protected by _ 
its reja of vertical iron bars. ee 
Near the angle of the wing a ladder stood | 
in spidery silhouette; and at its top the 
figure of a man looked from a distance to — 
be a fancy cut from black cloth and pasted _ 
beside a window. The ee cadences 


90x 


02 


of a cautiously strummed hagdohe blended — 


_ intermittently with the plash of falling drops 


in the fountain pool. 
7S Awpretty. sight, is it not?” Irony edged 
Don Luis’s voice. 
“Ves, master,” said Miguel. 
It was the sight which, when he had come 


from his bed to find a volume to relieve 


the tedium of sleeplessness, had caused Don 
‘Luis to refrain from making a light, and had 
sent him groping along the top of a book- 
case for the leather-bound box which con- 
tained his twin, long-barreled revolvers. 

The man on the ladder was a burglar— 
not of gems or plate or currency, of which 
he might have found a plenty in this house 
—hbut of hearts. He was a serenader. 

His outline, sharp against the gleaming 
wall, made a target that only a bungling 
marksman would miss. Don Luis, what- 
ever his other mistakes had been, was in 
that respect no bungler. He would not miss. 

But he hesitated. There was plenty of 
time. It was the hesitancy of the crouched 
tiger enjoying the prospect of its prey—an 
old, experienced, and very sure tiger. 

At his elbow the servant waited, silent, 
~ respectful, stolid—he was an Indian, Pos- 
sibly his interest and sympathy were with 
the musician on the ladder; but his loyalty 
belonged to his master. 

“A knife thrust would be more quiet, 
master,” he suggested; “a knife thrust in 
the dark. J—” 

“No, no, Miguel. One attends to these 
family affairs oneselfi—or did. Perhaps 
times have changed; but J have not.” 

‘“ No, master,” 

“To-morrow I will send packing the old 
woman whom I have paid to watch the 
Dona Isolina—Conchita is her name, is it 
not?” 

_ “ Yes, master—Conchita.” 

Don Luis looked out across the court. 
He saw it with the eyes of a connoisseur, 
eyes which had seen much of both beauty 
and ugliness. 

“By the mother of God! It is a pretty 
_ scene,” he swore, partly to himself. ‘‘ No- 
where but in Mexico could it be equaled, 
nowhere in the world. Spain, the mother, 
has the passion, but is surpassed in the set- 
ting by Mexico, the daughter,” 
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ee fell ib: musing. - He, too, hae 
his moonlit nights, The finger ‘which 


crooked around the trigger of the revolver | 
had picked the strings of mandolins in per- 


fumed gardens where bright eyes. flashed 
‘in the dusk behind reja bars, and soft, girl- 
ish laughter had been sweeter than the 
strains of his music. 

But all that was done with these many 
years. His son, had he been blessed with 
one, would be of an age for such matters 
now. His son! Caramba! Why had he 
not had a son?) Why had Dona Mercedes 
died and left him no prop for his house? 
‘True, he might have remarried and sought 
to remedy the lack; but he never had cared 
to replace her, Oh, there had been “ af- 
fairs ”—-what would one of a man left wife- 
less in his prime? But they—what the 
devil! What had set spark to this train of 
thoughts, anyway? Some word of Miguel’s, 
was it not? But what was it? The te- 
flections which it had aroused were per- 
sistent. A son! In the darkness the stern 
old lips softened and with reverence pro- 
nounced the magic words, ‘‘ Hijo mio,” 

‘“‘ What do you say, master?” 

Don Luis started. | 

““ Miguel!” He spoke with sudden ani- 
mation. 

‘Yes, master?”’ 

_“ Miguel, go and awaken Jorge, Take a 
blanket, the two of you, and go to the foot 
of the ladder, among the bushes. No noise, 
mind; you know the trick. Raise a hand 
when you are ready, so that I may know. 
The game will fall in your net, Bring it to 
me here.” 

“Yes, master.” 

No sound or motion was apparent in the 
darkness beside him; but Don Luis sensed 
the withdrawal of a preee, The Indian 
was gone. 

Again the master deca | his thoughts 
unrolling themselves in an endless painted 
picture,  . 

He was old and lonely. The girl yonder 
—she was beautiful and very dear—like a 
fine vase. But one did not make a com- 
rade of a daughter. One petted her, but 


did not confide in her, not if one were wise, 
. 


She could promote no ambition. ah WAS & 
son that a man needed, 


- in ‘si 
eyo 
sy 

a 


rte ae : ed; oe 
| A woman shrieked; two white arms were a 
thrust for an iataae from the bars of the _ 


a : Ss on a qe ad 

chen: one of the “notables” of this most 

unhappy country, where trouble had been 

recurrent as the annual rains, and wars had 

blown like winds. From the days of Itur- 
bide—nay, from Montezuma’s time—down 
to Obregon, like a mad horse, men had 
ridden it only to their death. 

Only one had sat the saddle successfully: 
Diaz, that stern half-Indian dictator. In 
his youth Don Luis had fought insurrectos 

_ under the strong old eagle, had been one of 
his favorites. So he had prospered. 

- Don Luis, too, was strong. Madero had 

_ distrusted him, and so had Huerta and Car- 
-ranza. It spoke something for his strength 
that he had not fled; that in a land where 
distrust is closely akin to death, he still 
lived on. Danger, the thought of death, 
had never greatly moved him. 

With Obregon he might have some in- 
fluence; but he was too old and tired to 
care to use it. His possessions were large, 
his ambitions dead. If he had a son now 
it would be a different story—a son like the 
lad yonder on the wall, whom presently he 
was going to shoot. 

Hark! The mandolin was playing an 
old, old tune. Don Luis knew its words: 

Queen of my heart, 
How your eyes, 
Like the stars 

In the skies, 
Gleam above me! 

At the foot of the ladder a phantom hand 
waved thrice against the whiteness of the 
wall. Don Luis raised his revolver. 

Queen of my heart, 
Will your voice, 
Like the birds 


In the trees, 
Sing you love me? 


From the darkness of the shaded wall a 
jet of flame sprang tonguelike toward the 
moonlight. Scarcely louder than a_bull- 
_ whip’s crack the report of the revolver spat 
across the courtyard. 
- Don Luis was a superexcellent shot. 
_ At the summit of his frail stilted stage 
: iturin figure of the serenader start- 


my 


es eanied bad ward, aad fell. : : 


reja. Something thrashed and muttered in — 
the shrubbery at the foot of the ladder. A 
bird screamed and flapped over the wall. — 
The fountain played its twinkling melody, — 
and a thousand insects in the fragrant a? : 
answered it. 

With a steady hand Don Luis turned on 
the lights. He thrust the revolver into the — 
pocket of his dressing gown, lighted a cigar, mee 
and waited. Poe 

Feet shuffled along the corridor, the 
library door was opened and closed; Don — 
Luis and his unbidden guest were face to 
face. 

One was a tall, gray, sallow, weary old 
man, most of his enthusiasms long ago — 
burned out, but showing the marks of the — 
tiger still in the fiery eyes under his bushy 
brows, and the deep parenthetic lines which 
inclosed his straight mouth and cropped 
mustache. A sleek tiger, too, for all his 
gauntness, his person as well kept and cared 
for as that of any caballero who eweenered 


in the Alamedo. Beet oR 


On the other hand was youth, active, 
well-knit, abounding youth, full of leaping | 
blood and turbulent spirits, graceful as a _ 
leopard, royal as a king. He walked be- | 
tween the servants indifferently as if they — 
had not been. The eyes, which were level — 
with Don Luis’s, burned with a warmer fire. _ 


The Indians had knotted his elbows at his — 


back with cord, a useless precaution, for — 
one of his arms was useless. In bonds, he 
did not shrink or cower, though there was a 
widening crimson stain on the white shirt 
inside his velvet jacket, and the pain of | 
cord and wound had dampened his forehead — 
and laid a haze of pallor on his brown ae 
cheeks. SE ea 

There was a splendid insolence in ihe - 
manner in which he stared about him, — 
seeing everything and ignoring — every : 
one. : 
All-this Don Luis. saw and Speed: It 4 
He: 


was as he himself would have done. 
stepped quickly forward. i 
‘‘ Jorge, remove the rope. A place of : 


Xeres from the cabinet, Miguel.’ . . 
Beside the cord Jorge laid upon, the table : 
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ys a wide hat of ‘dhe finest Guayaquil grass. : 
and a broken mandolin. | 
Don Luis took the silver tray from Niguel 


: ate proffered it with a ceremonious bow. | 
_ “ Doubtless the young sevor is fatigued : 
- and singing makes the throat dry.” 

Fiery eyes met eyes of fire, the ones curi- 
ously, the others faintly anmused. Neither 
faltered. The stranger’s bow was as low 
as his host’s. He lifted the slender goblet 
and drank the wine with deliberate appre- 
ciation of its flavor. 

_ “ Many coal senor ; 

 ‘wine.”’ 

There was no trembling of the hand that 
returned the goblet to the salver, no abash- 

- ‘ment. in the bold black eyes. He stood at 

ease, awaiting what might happen. 
“Lock the door, Jorge.” Don Luis’s 


it is excellent 


ears had caught the sound of swift, light 


feet in the corridor. 

- Scarcely was the key turned when the 
_ knob was shaken, small fists beat upon the 
- panels, and a voice of tears and terror cried: 
“Father! Father! Open the door! 
What are you doing to Esteban? Have you 
killed him? For the love of the Holy Vir- 

gin, open the door to me, father!” 
_ beating continued without cease. | 
At sound of that voice, indifference left 

the stranger. He turned swiftly toward the 
door. : 

“Wait, senor!” Don Luis called softly, 
and in a louder voice: “‘ Dofia Isolina, re- 

turn to your room!”’ 

Jorge stood against the door, his drawn 
knife at his hip. Miguel moved forward to 
join him. 
| The young man looked at them con- 

. temptuously, then down at his own dangling 
left arm. He slightly shrugged his unin- 
jured shoulder. 

“Tam here, querida mia,” he called. 
am unharmed.” 

“Thanks be to the most pure Virgin! 
Ah-h!’’ A-weight slid down the door panels 
to the floor. 

‘“‘ She has fainted!” exclaimed the stran- 
ger, speaking to no one in particular. 
“Tt is well,” echoed Don Luis. 


mei | 


_ stances, you cannot find a few questions dis- 
— courteous.” 
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‘tamed and faced him, | 


The 


“ Now | 
we can talk. I think, under the circum- 


ee pa es eae scorn th 


“ But will you not sit, ‘seftor?? Deets. ae 


waved a hand toward a deep leather chair. _ 
“ You-are wounded—through the left shoul- 


der, I believe. Allow me.” He bent for- 
ward and probed delicately with a long fin- 
ger. ‘‘ Yes, the bullet has cut the seam of 
your jacket, as 1 intended. See; the cloth 
is scarcely — ” The tiger was playing. 
“‘ Be seated, senor.’ 

““ Many thanks, senor. I ie to stand.” 

‘As you will. Who are you, senor?” 

_ “ Esteban de Corcuvion.” Had it been 
Alvarado or Sandoval, the name could not 
have been more proudly announced. 

“Tt is an old name, sevor, the name of 
an old town—in Spain. There are many 
castles in Spain, sevor.” 

‘Tt is the name my mother gave me, 
senor.” , 

“It is unfamiliar to me. Your family?” 

‘“‘T am a man of the people.” 

“Presumptuous!” 

“‘ May not a man rise, senor?” 

A true thrust, whether he knew it or not. 
Luis Oliban had risen far before -he had 
prefixed “ Don” to his name. Nor had he. 
forgotten. 

“ Well, then, what are oe 

Oe calened 3 in the army of the republic.” 

“Ah!” It had been Don Luis’s rank 
under the dictator—and he had been older 
than this man when he had earned it. 

Field service, or—” All of Don Luis’s 
contempt for honorary titles was in the un- 
completed question. 

“ Field—the cavalry, senor—breveted at 
Jalapa.”’ 

‘Colonel de Coreuvion, I salute you.” 

Don Luis’s attitude was even more cere- 
monious than before, with the difference 
that now it was not assumed. 

‘Master, I found this.” It was Miguel 


‘Interrupting. He came from the door and 


placed in Don Luis’s hands a section of iron 
bar from a reja. It had been sawed and 
broken at each end. : 
“ So-o—an  elopement!” : 
turned the bit of iron in his fingers. His 
shaggy brows lifted and lowered. : 
“Your purpose, sezor?” His voice had — 
lost its velvet, and was quick and sharp. ie 
AK 


Don Luis _ 


aes “We w were to ns been mend by Padre 
Felipe at the Convent of San Sebastian.” 


Once more the burning eyes plumbed each 


other’ s depths. Truth was in the ones, in 
the others, death. 

Don Luis’s were first to be turned aside. 
His gaze wandered to the portrait of a 
beautiful woman which hung above one of 
the bookcases, and he became very thought- 
ful. 

_ Miguel and Jorge relaxed and stared at 
each other. They had deemed the young 

_ caballero just one Short step from heaven. 
The prisoner extracted paper and tobacco 
- from his sash. With his teeth and his right 
hand he cleverly filled and rolled a cigarette. 
Abstracted as he was, Don Luis noticed, and 
was quick to strike and hold a match. Es- 
teban bent and drew the smoke deep into his 


lungs. 
“ Pardon, sezor—the match burns your 
fingers.” ! : 
“Many thanks. So it does.” Don Luis 


dropped it, and continued to think. In the 
last few minutes he had experienced a num- 

ber of astonishing transitions of feeling. 
Now his mind reverted to the reflections 
which had preceded his shot from the win- 
dow. : 

Mother of God! 
this! Diabolo! 

Somewhere between the two oaths, as far 
apart as heaven and a he found his de- 
cision. 

He lowered his gaze. One might have 
fancied a twinkle in his hot old eyes; but 
his voice was chill and judicial. 

“Colonel de Corcuvion, you have entered 
my home. I can shoot you dead, and none 
would dare to cavil. You know that.” 

Esteban looked into the gray old tiger 

_ face and bowed assent. In Mexico, as in 
few countries outside the Orient, a man’s 
house is peculiarly his castle, and its in- 
violability is sacred. 

: “So it is not from fear—not because 

you are one of Obregon’s colonels—that I 
offer you one means of escape. You will not 
be married by Padre Felipe of the Convent 

“g of San. Sebastian—” 


ee a ae 


To have had a son like 


-a hasty motion of his hand, “I bargain for 
- my freedom with no man! 


aye Senor Oliban,” eegrapiea peo watt 


Give me that 
other revolver that I see there on the table, 
and we will settle this matter. That is the — 
only price.” : es 
“What! You young fire-eater! You 
would shoot your to-be father-in-law?” _ 
“Ah!” Esteban advanced a quick pace, 
The fire in his eyes gave place to tis son, oe 
Don Luis chuckled. oe) 
“T repeat: you will not be rnarcied ie 
Padre Felipe of the Convent of San Sebas: 
tian. Do not interrupt—Miguel, open the — 
door. I believe the Dofia Isolina has rez 
covered from her faint, and I fear that her 
back is weary with holding her ear to the 
keyhole. Jorge, go you to the Convent of — 
Santa Maria in the Calle de las Esmeraldas, _ 
and fetch hither my own good confessor, 
Padre Antonio. Say to him that it is a o 
matter of two souls to be saved.” ‘ae 
** Esteban!” 
‘* Tsolina!”’ 
The library door had opened to ees not 
one woman only, but two. One was young 
and slender, and of a beauty which her _ 
recent tears had but enhanced. She crossed — 
the room like a breeze to the shelter of — 
Colonel Esteban’s one serviceable arm. The © 
other was many years older, buxom, but not 
uncomely. She advanced toward Don Luis, He 
holding her arms aloft. Se 
“Luis Oliban, what would you dor? ae, 
Her high- pitched voice had tragedy in it, 
When he heard it Esteban started vigkenty, 
stared and cried: | ree 
“Mother! So this is where you ie oe 
been hiding? Why did you leave the little 
home at Toluca? I have searched for oe | 
everywhere.” Ms 
“T did not want to stand in your way, oe 
Esteban. Your grand friends would sneer _ 
at the poor, ignorant old woman, and it Bee 
would harm you.” ae 
‘Harm them, you mean, oa tee if. 7 ee 
should catch ee at it! But it is not true, o 
I shall not lose you again.” ee 
Don Luis had listened attentively, his 
grizzled brows drawn together. = 
“So this is yout mother, eh? 
does not matter.” 
“ But it does matter, Luis Oliban! Este- 


Well, it ae 
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‘ban, I am going to bring great trouble to 


— you, querido! Ay de mi hijo!” 

‘““ What do you mean?” Three voices 
asked the question. 
~ Don Luis: . 

‘“‘Y am his mother, sevor; but you are his 
father!” 

They stared at her as at something 
crazed. Esteban groaned, and held the 
- weeping Isolina closer. Don Luis seemed 
to be stunned. He lifted a hand and in- 
- spected it. It was shaking as if with chill. 
~ “Vou do not remember Conchita, do 
~ you, Luis Oliban? Little Conchita, of the 
’ olive orchards of Tamaulipas? Ah, well, 
the years have been long, and I have grown 
old and withered.” She had not. “I do 
not blame you for forgetting.” 

But Don Luis had not forgotten; at least, 
he was remembering. He looked at her 
for a time, with his gray head held on one 
side, and a very peculiar expression over- 
spread his wrinkled face. One would have 
said that he had bitten a pickle and found 
honey in it. 

Down came his hand on his thigh. 

“Conchita! By the Mother of God! It 
as Conchita! Little Conchita, over whom 
IT once fought a duello with General Armuro 
wherefore my left leg still gives me pain in 
~ the rainy seasons. But you say—” He 
glanced sidewise toward Esteban. 

“He is your son; I was always true to 
you, Luis.” 
| “‘ The devil you were!”’ Don Luis started 
to say; but he stifled the words in his 
throat; for he was: beginning to see that 
this fidelity was not a thing to be sneezed 
at... 

Mother of God! Yonder was his son— 
his son! There was not a doubt in his 
mind. Had he prayed to God and God 
granted the prayer, it would have been a 
son like this that stood before him. “ Hijo 
mio.” Ina faltering whisper, infinitely ten- 
der, his lips pronounced the words. Well, 
then, it was not a matter for tears. Come, 
come! But his eyes were moist and his 
voice was husky as he said aloud: 

“So this is my son?” 

“ Our son, Luis. Is he not a marvel?” 

__ Ay, this was his son’s mother—the mother 
of this wonderful son! 
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The answer was to- 


vate Con How ae earth is , small! 


cally. “ And to think that you have been 


in my house!” His glance became approy- 
~ ing, his old neck arched, and he strutted to- 


ward her like a turkey-cock. Twenty years 
had rolled off his shoulders. 

A blush burned on Conchita’s afin 
cheeks, and her eyes sparkled; but she 
shrank away from him. ‘“ Unnatural!” she 
muttered. : ee 

“Well, why are you three pulling such 
devilish long faces?”? demanded Don Luis, 
edging closer. 

“‘ Mother, we must leave this house at 
once!” said Esteban. ‘‘ Good-by, my—sis- 
ter.” Unwillingly he began to unwind his 
arm from about Isolina, who only clung to 
him the tighter. 

At last Don Luis saw the truth; but his 
reception of it made them think that it had 
driven him mad. 

“Ho! Ho! Ho!’ he roared, and “ Ha! 
Ha! Ha!’ and brought on a fit of coughing 
that nearly strangled him. “ Why, you 
poor fools, the Dona Isolina is not my own 
daughter No, she is the daughter of that 
same General Armuro, my good old com- 
rade with whom I fought the dwello—in- 
trusted to me in her babyhood, when mis- 
fortune and death overtook him. Now, will 
that shorten your faces?” 

It seemed that it would—two of them, at 
least. 

But Esteban stood straight and sale and 
spoke above Isolina’s head that was nestled 
against his jacket: 

‘Nevertheless, sewor, my father, my 
mother, and I will go away at once. I 
cannot marry the Dona Isolina—”’ 

“Be quiet, my son,” interrupted Don 
Luis with a strange smile; and he ap- 
proached and laid a hand on Esteban’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ There is enough of misery, God 
knows, in the world, mio hijo, without add- 
ing to it.. It seems that a little disposition 
which I shall make may vastly alter the 
face of this matter. Padre Antonio shail 
perform two wedding ceremonies—and age 
shall be served before beauty.” 

Don Luis turned and bent ceremoniously, 
and gallantly bestowed a kiss upon Con- 
chita’s shapely hand. 


- you are Conchita!” He looked at her a 


be 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


NAN’S FIRST MEETING WITH THE GUNMAN. 


T was a scene of dramatic contrasts that 


met Nan’s gaze as she peered through 

the window of the thick adobe wall. 
The horseman loomed like a huge dilated 
shadow in the deep dusk, and before him 
the hunched old Mexican crawled like a 
black toad. 

It was obvious to Nan that the little old 
~-man could make no stand against the visi- 
tor even if he had the will and the bravery 
to do it. One crooked old knee was shak- 
ing violently—so violently that Nan her- 
self could see how pitiful a protector old 
Miguel was. She heard a choking ridicu- 
lous call come from the Mexican’s throat, 
and she saw Cal Triggers’s answer by riding 
directly toward him. 

_ Miguel, having obviously lost his voice, 
lifted his shotgun. He pointed the shak- 
_ing stub of the barrel in the general direc- 
tion of Cal’s head, and contrary to his mis- 
tress’s orders, fired. 

Nan could see the gun flash and the little 
hunched figure turning panic-stricken on 
his heels. Cal Triggers, unhurt, leaped 
from: his horse with a laugh and rushed 


into the vine-covered empedrado after the 
old man. 
Nan’s resolve to receive the gunfighter as 


a guest vanished precipitously into thin air. : Me 


She dashed to the door and leaned her frail 
body against it, feeling excitedly of the lock 
to assure : ee that it had been turned. 

‘‘ Now you got sense, Miss Nan!” the old 
woman croaked. 


‘“‘ What sense is there to this?” Nan ro. 
“ He can come in a dozen different 


plied. 
ways.” 
‘* But have no fear now. 
him!” was the old woman’s answer 
he breaks in J will welcome him.” 
The woman heard Cal’s footsteps oe 


ing up the veranda, and old Mrs. Tobin 


faltered. Nothing she realized could be- 
more terrifying than to wait for a man to 
break into a door. ‘ Then talk to. him, 
miss,”’ she said, her toneless voice rising to 


ie 


the first pitch of excitement to which the 


woman had ever given vent. 
him. It is better than fighting him. I will © 
hide here underneath the staircase, and if 
he touches you I will fire!” 

“No! No! You must not—” 


But Nan’s cry of objection was broken 
off precipitously by a sound she had not ae 
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bargained for. In the room directly above 
the hall, where Nan and the old woman 
were waiting, there was the unmistakable 
sound of heavy footsteps. 

When Cal Triggers had dismounted and 
chased old Miguel into the sanctuary of 
one of the barns, he returned to the house. 
Now that he knew that an attempt had 
been made to bar him at the point of a 
gun, he resolved to enter the house without 
announcing himself. The front door, he 
noted, was shut, and without a doubt 
locked. The windows of the first story 
were—after the manner of all windows of 
the old Spanish ranchos—barred with a 
filigree of iron. 

Accordingly, without further ado, Trig- 
gers swung himself up on the trellis of the 
empedrado and ran across the old frame to 
a balcony on the side of the house. Here, 
without a moment’s thought, he leaped into 
_ the open pitch-dark window. At first he 
-was blinded, groping across the floor, pass- 
ing old oaken chairs, a bed and then a 
door where his eyes dilated to the pale 
lamplight which came up from the stair- 
case. He crossed the hall and, jumping 
down to the first landing of the staircase 
at a single bound, found himself looking 
into the candle-lit sala where Nan Harvess 
was waiting and, apparently, alone. Tobin, 
the ranch woman, hidden in the darkness 
-underneath the staircase, saw Nan stand- 
ing for the first time face to face with the 
huge gunfighter. 

As Cal Triggers looked down to the floor 
-and saw Nan in the soft beams of candle 
light, she seemed like a little child. Her 
-face upturned to him was touched with 
wonder—not fear. As he saw the brown 
eyes, the pale cheeks and the half parted 
‘beautiful lips, Cal, suddenly stripped of all 
his audacity, said the very thing which 
there seemed no necessity of his saying: 
- “Look here, little pal, don’t you be afraid 
of me.” 

The look of wonder which had lit Nan’s 
face had a very definite cause. It was not 


that she had been taken by surprise at this. 


eunfighter’s actually breaking into her 
house. It was the wonder at the terrific 
power of the picture he created. Triggers 
had emerged from the darkness of the ver- 
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anda ike oS ae image coming out ‘ehre: 
| She broke into co 
a soft laugh which gave her her own voice — 


granite and taking on life. 


and completely frustrated the visitor. — 

“So you are a_ bandit,” she said, 
“breaking into my ranch and frightening 
my servants?” 

‘No, Lam not! You must not be afraid. 
I am not a bandit, and I will not harm 
you.” 

Nan Harvess answered this again with a 
laugh. 

Cal, realizing that he had little time to 
lose, ran down the remaining steps, went 
to her and asked quietly: ‘‘ Just why do 
you laugh when a man comes to your ranch 
with the intention of—not of harming ro 
no—but of kidnaping you?” 

The girl paled slightly, realizing that any 
moment the ranch hand would come to her 
assistance with a murderous cold-blooded 
finality. Nan’s fear was transferred mi- 


raculously. It was not, as she had expect- 


ed, a fear for her own safety, but for the 
safety of the brigand who was about to ab- 
duct her. She found herself in a situation 
more complex than she had bargained for. 
She was afraid of Cal Triggers touching 
her—not because she would recoil at the 
feel of his hand, but because she might see 
him killed before her eyes. 

Bewildered at her own emotions, she fell 
back, partly to kill time, to the simple and 
easy defense of flattery. ‘I did not think 
you were handsome when you were out 
there on the field this afternoon.” She 
blushed at the rawness of her words. 

‘“‘'That’s a good way to save yourselfi— 
flatter me.” 

‘“‘T don’t mean your face—that might be 
flattery. It’s your figure—as you appeared 
up there suddenly out of the pitch dark. 
But don’t come too close.” 

“Why not? You know why I came. 
You get on a horse and follow me to the 
mountains, and Ill not so much as touch 
you with the tip of my fingers. Otherwise 
| eg 


“‘ Perhaps you don’t know ”—the girl in- 
terrupted, eager to prevent his threat— — 
“that there are horsemen all over the — 
plains riding here. You yourself must have _ 
seen how they deployed—some to the orth 


T fought as zine aod i won weg are 


mine. You are going away with me—and 
T'll let you understand first that as long as 
you are with me you will be safe—safe 
from the dangers of the desert where we’re 
going—safe from desperadoes or Indians or 
Mexes; and remember this, too: you are 
safe from me!” 

_“ You mean you are going to take me— 


~ into the desert!’ Nan cried, no longer able 


to mask her fear. 

‘Exactly. When we pass through the 
_ desert and reach Mesquite we'll hunt up a 
- sky-pilot and get married.” 

“You mean you think you can take me 
into a town like Mesquite and force me io 
marry you? What sort of a minister do 

you think will marry a man to a woman 
against her will?” 

“Tf we can’t find a sky- pilot, we'll have 
a Hopi wedding out there in the desert— 
take your choice!” 

Triggers reached out for the girl’s hand, 
and Nan, knowing that by this very move 
he was inviting his own death, screamed: 
“Don’t touch me—or you’ll—” | 

She threw herself in between Cal and 
_ the woman who was hiding with drawn gun 
beneath the staircase. ‘“ Tobin, give me 
that gun!” she sobbed convulsively. “ If 
you hide there another minute ready to kill 
him I will go mad!” 

Nan took the gun from the old woman 
who fled terrified into the rear of the house. 

low, then,” the girl said, “ perhaps 
you will not try to touch my hand again.” 
Cal Triggers leoked down, and a sight 
met his gaze which thrilled him as he had 
never been thrilled before. It was a frail, 
perfect hand that he saw, its pale, soft color 
touched brilliantly by a ring with Spanish 
topaz. The slender wrist was tipped up- 
ward—the tapering fingers and the soft 
palm clasped about the ugly black gun- 
Cal noticed that the barrel was 
pointed at his heart. 
_. The picture of that hand holding his 
ay death thrilled him to a curious laugh of 
_ joy. He reached forward with his arm and 


re se ie and ahi the oun } was Baa a 3 
_ rectly at his heart, he bent down and isssed 


» N an, her face blanched, her lips trembling, 


her hand over and over. again. 
The gun fell clattering to the floor, 7 


stumbled backward out of the man’s reach. 
‘Please go! I beg you!” she cried with a 
soft desperation. ‘“‘ They will kill you— 
when they come—they are surrounding tne 
ranch!” 
“Yes, I must remember that,’’ Cal Pa 
“ But you see how willing I am to die.” 
, Xs, yes, I know! You neccp prNe 
that— ' | 
‘And since I see that you Bee want 
me to die, my mind is made up.. You are — 
going on me—down there to the desert.” _ 
“You are not afraid of this terrible thing 


this abduction—when the whole — e 


will be after you!” | 
‘““My mind is made up.” 


CHAPTER XV 
THE OLD CALICO’S LAST TRICK. Pe ae 


YOW that Nan had simplified Nee po- 
sition by getting old Mrs. Tobin and 
her gun out of the way, she felt con- 

siderably cooler. She found that she could 
think more clearly even though she now 
stood before Triggers helpless and unarmed, — : 
She answered Triggers’s decision ri a 
new composure: : 
‘“ Before you start in to fulfill Oe 
threat of abduction,” she said coolly, stop — 
and think what you are doing. The whole 
of Red Town is out gunning for you. — All: 
they want is a chance to say that you have. 
attacked a woman so that they can. aia 
you. If you think I’m afraid of you, you — 
are wrong. And if you think I was flat- — 
tering you a moment ago, you are esi os 
IT was not flattering. I found out when I © 
saw you that I do not hate you—and that © 
I never will hate you. I know now that I — 
mever can, because I want you to escape > 
from death. I’m begging you to mount — 
your horse and escape baton va res 
caught!” hel | 
“Whether you hate me or not. coe no- 
difference. A man would be a fool to come 
riding into Red Town as I came and cE) : 


To 
‘pect any girl he sees to fall for him. ou 
‘don’t have to love me. I have done noth- 
ing that will make you love me. 
“now on I will fight for your love. Up until 
now all I have fought for is the word you 
‘gave that the best man at the rodeo would 
“win you.” 

The girl covered her ears with her hands. 
“Don’t talk of that!” she cried desperate- 
ly. “I gave my word—and I am going to 
‘stick to it. But I can’t ride away like this 
to the desert with a man the world has 
branded as a gunfighter. I can’t bear the 
thought of it! All I can think of now is 
‘that they’re coming to kill you. Mount 
your horse and go away from here. 
you!” 

“Tam not afraid of them and I won’t 
give in to them. You are mine, and I’m 
going to take you!” Triggers cried. He 
Stepped to the girl, and before she had time 


to lift a hand against him, he had taken her 


in his arms. He held her up and she be- 
gan to tussle. To Triggers it seemed as if 
he had caught a bird in his hands, and the 
girl’s tussling was like the fluttering of 
wings. And with the same carefulness with 
- which a man holds a bird which he fears 
he will crush Triggers carried Nan to the 
patio. 

Nan’s muffled scream brought fhe ranch 
“woman Tobin waddling out into the yard, 
and, from the direction of the bunk shed, 

came little Miguel. 

Both of the servants approached to with- 
in ten feet and then stood frozen. The 
“woman gathered enough nerve to speak: 
“Don’t be afraid, miss!” she cried hoarse- 
ly. “ The sheriff and the chief are acrost 
the hoss corral, and I seen Saul Meakin 
ridin’ up into the dry wash in the gulch. 
~And there’s the foreman and a bunch of 
other horsemen scattered all around the 
place and closing in.” 

“Let me down!” the girl cried. 
“ There’s still a chance for you to hide, and 
Tl say I sent you away, and that you did 
not touch me!” 

‘That chance is no good to me,” Trig- 
gers replied exuberantly. “If I took it I 
would lose you!” He put the girl on her 
feet, still holding her hand, and then turned 
to Miguel, who, except for a quaking of 
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But from — 
" _ Now, then, mozo,” Triggers ordered, 


I beg - 


betwee the bunk aise and the hark es ay 


A few horses were tethered near by. 


‘you saddle two of these broncs good and 
pronto or Ill break your neck.” 

Old Miguel obeyed, hobbling over to the 
saddle bows, where saddles, blankets, and 
bridles were hung. He hurried to the wa- 


tering trough where he untethered a pinto — 


and roan saddle horse. 

Triggers turned to Tobin. “ As for you, 
lady,” he said, “ you get that calico pony 
of mine that’s standing over there by the 
emparrado looking at me. And be quick. 
T don’t want you to get mixed up in this 
gunfight—you being a lady.” 

Tobin, her little wizened body shaking 
with a chill, obeyed, mumbling, “ You got 
us under your thumb now, but wait until 
the chief and Pickering step in!” This im- 
precation she uttered mainly to herself as 
she stumbled across the yard to Triggers’s 
horse. 


Before she returned Triggers took a 
sharp look in every direction of the ranch. 


The corner of the yard where he was stand- 
ing was sheltered by the surrounding chuck 
houses, barns, and sheds. But beyond them 
he could catch glimpses of the sheriff’s 
posse. Although Pickering had surround- 
ed the ranch with only eight horsemen, Cal 
saw that every exit was guarded. He had 
heard something about a dry creek bed on 
the southwestern side where the ranch hand 


had said Saul Meakin was seen riding. Be- — 


yond this creek bed, and the barranca 
through which it ran, the hills mounted up 
step by step to the mountains. A creek 
bed, Cal thought, was a good place to de- 
fend himself from a big body of pursuers, 
because it afforded protection from on- 
slaught on the sides. 

The ranch woman returned with his horse, 
and Miguel led his two saddle ponies into 
the open. Cal examined the cinches of the 
two mounts and then turned to Miguel and 
the ranch woman. 

“ There’s likely to be a little gun-shoot- 
ing going on here any minute,” he said, 
*‘ and I don’t want innocent bystanders like 


you to get bumped off. I also have a par- 
ticularly tender ses in my heart for aye oe. 


we, a 


) e's 1 

7 Ds ‘ni given aN el 

he s no use ‘for the journey we're going to 

~ take. 
your hides, will mount this horse of mine 
and shag out for the county road as fast 

as you can, where the sheriff will give you 
protection.” 

“Why should we both mount t that crit- 
ter?” Mrs. Tobin asked petulantly. ‘“‘ My 
laigs is good enough.” 

“You let me run, sefor, and watch me 
mun,’ Miguel added. ‘I can beat that 
cayuse—if you give me the word.” 

“ Get up there, you little seedwart!” Cal 
cried. ‘Do you think Vl argue with a 
_Mex when I’ve got a posse ready to bang 
_ my head off?” 

_. Miguel obeyed without a further word, 
helping the little ranch woman up to the | 
saddle and scrambling up behind her. 

“‘ Now ride,” Cal commanded, giving his 
old calico a whack with his hand. “ And 
keep on riding until you cross the road— 
unless you want some lead between your 
shoulder blades.” | 

The horse jogged off, passing the chuck 
house, and then the calf sheds, and break- 
ing into a canter as it crossed the alfalfa 
field. When it was out in the open star- 
light, Triggers knew it was time for him to 
make his own break for the open. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
TRICCERS CLAIMS THE PRIZE. 


ICKERING had timed his men so that 
they would make their attack on the 
ranch at the same moment. When 
the fifteen minutes allotted them had 
elapsed, the sheriff and Scrubdazen drove 
their mounts down through the mesquite 
which bordered the ranch on all sides. 
When they reached the first shack — the 
bunk house occupied by the Chinese cook— 
they came within sight of one of the horse- 
men they had posted on their left. On 
their right Saul Meakin had also advanced 
and was within sight. Presumably the ring 
had closed so effectually that every man 
was within sight of the horseman on either 
side of him. There was no possibility of 


Now you two people, if you value his deputies—looked eagerly into the dim : 


“the ranch woman cried excitedly. 


“ding eivash ae fire of at a gee 
_ And all this time the sheriff—as well as 


starlight for a sight of a horseman. As __ 
Pickering had pointed out to them, Cal _ 
Triggers would most certainly try to break 
through, and judging from his reputation, _ 
he was reckless enough to try and take the a 
girl with him. hee 
It was with this understanding . the we 
facts that the sheriff, Scrub Hazen and _ 
Saul Meakin saw a calico horse, ridden by 
a man and a small woman, loping out into : 
the open. ay 
Pickering fired into 7 air, which: we 
his signal to his men that the fucitive had 
been sighted. And from every direction 
the horsemen came. Scrub Hazen and | 
‘Meakin raced chap to chap toward the ~ 
calico horse, and when within range the 
lattes raised hiacix- gun. Scrub grabbed his’. 
arm roughly, reminding him with oaths — 
that he might hit the girl. A moment later 
they surrounded the calico horse and HS 
riders with a facility that surprised them. — reo 
“ We're tricked, men,” the sheriff cried, hie 
emitting a foul sthing of oaths, ee 
“ It’s ole Miguel and the Tobin woman!’ any 
Meakin sneered, ‘‘ and I was just er: ae 
pot ’em!” | 1 
“Damme for not letting you!” was a 
_ Scrub’s disgusted comment. a 
“‘ What the hell does this mean, Miguel?” ti 
Meakin asked. ‘ 
“ The outlaw came and took he away 
our sefiorita,” Miguel sputtered, scrambling — 
down from his seat behind the ranch wom- — 
an. ‘‘ He made us mount this cayuse, and 
at the point of his gun made us ride out 
here! ”’ HS 
“ So that was his trick—aye?”’ the sherifi 
shouted with rage. “If I get another 
chance [’ll kill him on sight!” : ve 
‘“‘He’s taken the girl out to the Saat ee 
“ Vou oe 
can’t get him now. They took two fresh 
mounts, and if I know anything you'll | 
never see the girl again, and it’s best that | 
you won’t after her fallin’ in that wii s - 
hands.” - 
“Tf he’s gone down to the Pe it ay 
means he’s going to try the shortcut for — 


ae 
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Mesquite,” Meakin put in. “ Like as not 


he thinks he can get a train there and clear 


out. Ill go into the desert after him. I 
know the trails!” | } 

“And I'll follow,” the sheriff said. 
“Hazen, you give us fresh mounts and 
then go back to Red Town. When your 
cowboys drive the herd over to Mesquite 
tell them to keep an eye out for Ss aie 
and the gal.” 

“Tl do that, chief,’ Scrub replied. 
_“ And Tl arm every herder ‘I got and tell 
them to catch Triggers and get him daid 
or alive. Damned if I won’t kill him when 
I find him. Horse stealin’ is a good cause 
if kidnaping ain’t!” 

“All right,- Scrub,” Pickering rejoined 
decisively. ‘‘ Me as sheriff will give you 
birds all the right as deputies to shoot this 
~ hellbender on sight.” 

“ T’ll show him—deputy or no deputy!” 
Saul Meakin cried with oaths. “ He floored 
‘me there in the saloon at Red Town, and 
now he’s rustled my girl! Damned if I 
won’t fill him so full of lead that the co- 
yotes can’t bite his rotting carcass without 
breaking their teeth!” 

The farther walls of the gulch on the 
northwest side of the ranch threw back the 
echo of horses’ hoofs, and Sheriff Pickering 
- knew that for that night at least Triggers 
had escaped them. 

Triggers, riding through the thorny 
_ chaparral at the end of the box gulch, 
emerged on the big mesa which was the 
base of the mountain range. He rode the 
roan mare which Miguel had saddled for 
him, and lead the little pinto on which the 
girl was mounted. 

Nan Harvess said nothing during the 
ride, and it was not until Triggers crossed 
the long sage-covered plateau that he de- 
cided to speak. The cow trails which he 
picked out lead through dense thickets of 
sage and mesquite, and the two riders would 
have been comparatively safe even in 
moonlight. 
fore the rise of the full moon made their 
escape a certainty. No one, either on 
mountain or on plain, could have detected 
their path. Triggers thought of the girl’s 
feelings as she found herself Lh a pris- 
oner, in this wilderness. 


- row into holes. 


The three hours they had be- » 
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“Look here, es he ate # ‘you ve got oe 


remember what I told you: you are not to 


be afraid.” 

“Why should I be os of you?” the 
girl shot back with an audacity which, 
Triggers knew, was assumed. 

“T’ve shown you that I’m an outlaw. 
Look what I did to your two servants. I 


chased them out into gunfire.” 


“‘T would have believed that, if you had 
not used your own horse,’ the girl said. 
* Men like you, I have heard, will savé 
their horses before they save themselves. 
You knew well enough that Pickering and 
Hazen and the rest would not shoot be- 
cause there was a woman on that horse. 
You’re only pretending you sent them into ~ 
gunfire.” 

“If you want to argue in my — all 
right, go ahead, and I'll listen as long as 
you want.”’ | 

“Tm not arguing in your favor. I’m 
telling you that I’m not afraid of you. 
You have a little temporary power now, 
perhaps—but there’s not one chance in a 
hundred that you can get away with this 
game. You remind me of a little mouse 
playing with a dozen hungry cats.” 7 

** Say that I’m a field mouse. I can bur- 
I can travel when the cats 
are sleeping.” i 

“Yes, for.a while you can escape them. 
But soon you'll find yourself in the desert 
wishing you could get something to eat. 
Your water will give out.” 

“We can drink sojuaro sap.” 

“The sun will make you crazy. You 
will find yourself surrounded by mirages. 
Every cactus you see you will think is some 
deputy from Red Town. The whole coun- 
try will be out eager to lynch you.” 

“ For a while we will travel in comfort. 
At least these ideas of yours will buoy up 
your spirits. You don’t seem to be giving 
yourself up to despair.” 

“No, because I am convinced that in 
two days at the utmost you will be caught.” 

“ And still you aren’t afraid?” 

“ Why?” the girl asked. Her tone, Trig- 
gers noted, was stripped for the first time ey 
of its mock audacity. i 

“Two days is a long time to be in the ~ 
desert with a—a sii arta 5. ae Vat oe 


: 1d without thought. 
> long climb through a rising cafion Pai 
om granite and sandstone bluffs, a lope across 
the broad “ hog-back ” divide, and then a 
descent into the warmer air of rocky, south- 
sloping gulches brought the two riders into 
the fastnesses of the desert. 

The defile through which they had come 
down from the mountains opened on a lim- 
itless horizon circling south and east. Here 
Nan caught a whiff of the plain’s breeze 
which brought with it the warm touch of 
buckeye and manzanita that had steeped 
all day in the beating sun. Nan was in- 
vigorated by this, and for some reason the 
deathlike loneliness of the wind’s sound and 

the suggestion — almost imaginary — of a 
coyote on the southern horizon calling, did 
not depress Nan. The immensity of the 
desert, the black sweep of the sky touched 
by the curious green light that precedes 
moonlight—these things had an effect on 
_ her of a great adventure. 

‘The moon came, tremendously dilated, 
its craters etched sharply, almost dazzling 
because of its sudden appearance. Its 
beams fell across the sea of black sage, and 
on the peaks of the mountains, bringing out 
the sharp contours of naked crags. The 
surrounding mesas suddenly loomed up like 
blue castles protecting the two fugitives 
from the world beyond. 

Cal Triggers dismounted, unstrapped the 
duffel bag, which contained the provisions; 
helped the girl down from her horse and 
then fell to preparing their supper. 

As he worked he said to himself over and 
over again: “ Jt depends upon the despera- 
do!” What the hell— 

The girl meanwhile, oblivious of all dan- 
ger, was drinking in the heavily laden wind 
} and watching the radiance of the blue 
4 


~ mesas. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE DOGIES ROLL OUT. 


“tM ARLY next morning Sheriff Pickering 
4 summoned Meakin, Hazen and the 
“rest of his little posse for a meeting 
the ae Saloon. This time, Pick- 
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- ering suniounced: an privateed search would 


be sent out into the desert. : 

_ The Jackdog at sunrise was a graveyard 
of the dull, sodden remains of the previous — 
night’s debauch. The floor was a littered 
waste of sawdust, cigar butts, broken | 
glasses, overturned chairs. The tables were _ 
covered with beer suds, ashes, cards, hair- 
pins, with now and then an empty tobacco 
sack, a beaded gauntlet and a celluloid 
comb with imitation diamonds. 
booth a few grim, sleepy men were still at 
their game of California Jack, their faces 
pallid in the cross shadows of lamplgnt 
and rising sun. 

In a booth opposite to this group, Sheriff 
Pickering summoned his men. Reports 
from each one emphasized the fact that 
Cal Triggers had escaped southward from — 
the mountain range behind the Hazen 
Ranch. Such of the riders as had followed 
him under the leadership of Saul Meakin 
had returned baffled and exhausted by the 
light of the full moon. A good meal, some 


drinks, and fresh mounts were all that the 


posse needed for a_ concerted ate 
search. 

Besides his original seven men, Sheriff 
oe had summoned all of Nan Har- 
vess’s cowherds to join in this early morn- 
ing meeting. They were the men, he point- . 
ed out, who could be trusted to continue 
the chase to the last ditch, for it was their 
mistress who was to be fought for. They 
would ride and fight, Pickering knew, in : 
much the same spirit that the knights. of 
olden time rode and fought for their eee 
and for their queen ’s name. 

“No, I ain’t goin’ to take your whole 
outfit, Scrub, ” the sheriff said. “I know 
you’re all worked up about this herd of © 
yourn, wonderin’ how it’s goin’ to get took © 


up to the shippin’ station for the teehe a 
I admit if we | 


train that’s waitin’ for it. 
drafted your whole gang of cowdogs to go 


scentin’ after this gunfighter you ere as 


get your herd up to Mesquite for rau 
week.” . 

“I reckon we got to take that into con- — 
sideration, sheriff,” Scrub said. ‘ Much as 
Cal Triggers concerns us—me in particu-- 
lar—I can’t be forgettin’ my cows. Seems 
like we ought to attend to gettin’ the herd — 


In one : 


ge 


_off first, then take what men we can get 
for 0 chase into the desert after ‘Trig- 
gers.’ 
gout “Pm not thinking of the herd, Scrub,” 
~ Meakin said. “I’m thinking of getting my 
“man!” : 

Saul Meakin spent the entire meeting in 
‘cleaning his six-shooter and _ periodically 
holding his thumb to the barrel so that 
- the morning sun, reflected through the bore, 
displayed what dirt was left. Before he was 
through with this little process the bore 
‘was a little whorl of scintillating and un- 
_ tarnished light. 
~ “We're all thinkin’ of gettin’ your man, 
Mr. Meakin,” Pickering said. ‘In fact, 
I been thinkin’ all night, so’s I feel as if I’d 

been playin’ monte here with one-eyed Jo 
_ —my haid’s that fagged out! And I been 
figurin’ on just what lines I intend to con- 
duct this here rescue party. Of course, 
your gal bein’ kidnaped is the first thing— 
_and if I wanted I could get the whole town 
_ to shag theirselves down into the desert so’s 
_ the place would look like a park on Sunday 
_mo’nin’. But I got better plans.” 
_ The men drew their chairs about the wet 
table, and all heads concentrated toward 
the pudgy bald pate of their leader. 


“J figure that you, Scrub, and me and © 


‘Saul Meakin here, is all as is necessary to 
make the trip. In’ the first place, if they’s 
only three of us—and the best gunfanners 
‘among this gang, at that—it ‘ll mean we 
‘don’t kick up a cloud of,dust. Now, if I 
let the town go with us they’d kick up 
‘enough dust to be seen all the way down to 
Chihuahua. In fact, the President. of 
Mexico would be jumpin’ up and down 
tearin’ out his whiskers, thinkin’ they was a 
revolution comin’ off or leastwise a invasion 
from the United States.” 

“TE it’s only Scrub and Meakin you 
want, sheriff,” one of the other men at the 
table put in—it was Caborca— why did 
you call us herders together in this here 
meetin’?” 

“Ves, I’d like to know that, too, sher- 
_ iff,” Scrub said, scratching his flat red head 
_perplexedly. ‘Tl be needin’ my herders 
(cba 

“Tl tell you why, Scrub. It’s for a 
- good reason—a damned good reason—and 


“this 3 is it: There's goin’ ine By Goud « : of - 
dust in this campaign, and it ain’t. goin’ to) 
I said I wanted the — 


be us that makes it. 
three of us because we won’t raise no dust. 

But the dust that is to be raised is goin’ 
to be raised by somethin’ else—and it’s 
going to be pretty damned important. It’s 
goin’ to be your herd. Now, I figure Cal 
Triggers—and you all know I’m right—is 
going to cross the desert and make as 
straight a line as he can for the shippin’ 
Station at Mesquite where he can get a 
train and shag outen the State. If we can 
cut him off and keep him in the desert long 
enough we'll starve him—or famish him— 
both, mebbe.” 

“But the gal?” Scrub said. 
goin’ to starve her, too?” 

“Well, that’s the point I’m comin’ to. 
Bein’ he has the gal with him, he won’t be 
able to stick it out—like he would if he 
was just an ordinary bandit travelin’ light. 
He'll have to come out of the desert and 
get food. You know that. You been there 
yourself.” 

“It’s a good plan, sheriff. But if we 
have to ee up and down the desert kee 
in’ him from Mesquite, how are we goin’ to 
nab him?” 

‘“Ah-h! Now you're gettin’ to the best 
part of my plan,” Pickering said enthusias- 
tically. The sheriff drew lines in the beer 
suds on the table to illustrate his remarks. 
“Look here, men. Suppose Cal is down here 
in the desert where my finger’s at. The 
herd’s here. Now, Scrub, you and me and 
Meakin’ ain’t goin’ to do the cuttin’ off. 
Chances are we couldn’t—just the three 
of us. 


“Are you - 


That’s where your herd comes in. 


Your herd—which churns up enough smoke — 
for a cyclone—that’s the barrier we’ll set 


up between Cal Triggers and the station. 

Get my point, Scrub? Get my point?” 
Pickering brought his huge fat hand 

down on the little hunched shoulders, bring- 


ing his argument home with a particular - 


patness, 

“T sure do,” Scrub said. “ But my steers 
ain’t overly fond of desert travelin’, 
upsets their dispositions.”’ 


“You’re sendin’ ’em to Mesquite, any- a 
“ And if you — 
want to know the truth there was a cattle 


ways,’ Pickering objected. 


pkey te 
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7 , your. men remember this: keep heeled at all 


Re cies rE ‘use the pocnens ‘run for safety.” 
: Stub said. “Last season a herd—a little 
herd of Galloway bulls—was took down 
there through the Sulphur Canon route, and 
it went bad. Killed three men. ‘The ani- 
~ mals went crazy with thirst and loco weed.” 

Saul Meakin, whose anxiety to get on 
the trail of his rival and enemy had grown 
beyond his control, put in an argument of 
his own. 

‘“‘T heard about that bunch of Galloways, 

- Scrub,” he said quietly. ‘It was because 
they figured on gettin’ water in Sulphur 
Cafion, and when they got there they found 
Sulphur Cafion was dry that season.” 

“And how do I know it ain’t dry this 
- season?” Scrub asked. 

“T happen to know. There’s water in 

the creek.” 

“Well, that settles it, ” Pickering said. 
vee OU send your herd down there direct 
from Red Town this mornin’. We go south- 

west. Cal Triggers will see the smoke of 
the herd, and he’ll find himself blocked. 
We'll round in behind him, and there bein’ 
only three of us he won’t notice our 
smoke. Like as not he’ll ride right into our 
hands.” : 

“Tt’s a good plan,” Scrub admitted. 
“But mind you, chief, if they ain’t any 
water in that creek at Sulphur Canon, I 

know what ’ll happen. Herd madness will 
set in, and we'll all find ourselves gored into 
the adobe like a bunch of butterflies on a 
cushion.” 

“T vouch for the water,’ Meakin said 
calmly. 

“Then it’s a go,” Scrub agreed. 
they’ S water, we’re all sete, 

Saul Meakin, having satisfied himself 
‘that his gun was perfectly cleaned, was the 

first to jump to his feet. Scrub turned to 

his foreman, Caborca, who, seated in the 
midst of the Hazen cowdogs, was picking 
his teeth with his jackknife. 

- “ Roll the herd down as far as the mouth 
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of Sulphur Cafion,” Scrub directed. “‘ We'll 
put the ole dogies to bed there to-morry 

‘night. How about that, sheriff?” 
‘ That cag all ‘right, Scrub. And let 


times, and a sharp lookout for any signs _ 
Ask every prospector _ 
_ you may meet if they’ve seen tracks of him. | 


of the gunfighter. 


Then to-morry night me and you and Mea- _ 
kin will close in, ridin’ eastward until we 
reach Sulphur Cajfion ourselves. : 
put the night in at the ole bed-ground at: 
Sulphur Cafion, and if I don’t miss my, © 
guess I’ll say here ahd now hat when we 


meet there we’ll have a little tight-rope ack , 


for the evening’s entertainment.” . 
Caborca and his herders having received 


these instructions, and the sheriff, Scrub 


and Meakin taking another round of drinks, 
the gang hurried out to their horses. Ac- 
cording to the plan agreed upon, they hit 
southwest for the desert. An hour later, 
as they looked back over their shoulders, 


the dust cloud of the herd which had been _ 


punched under way rose up from the di-. 
rection of Red Town behind them. 

“The ole dogies are rollin’ along,” Scrub 
said to Pickering. “If this game of yours 
works, I’ll agree that you’re the best com- 
bination of cow general and man hunter i 
ever did see.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MUCKER. 


HE sheriff and his two companions me 


spent the morning in traversing the : 


rimrock plain which was the middle- — 
land between the Red Town country and — 
the desert to the south. During the after- _ 


noon they plunged into a group of mesas _ 
and caiions where the sage gave way to 


sojuaro and the gramma grass to rattle — 
weed. Late in the day they found them- — 


selves in a desolate wilderness of painted _ 
rocks and dry, salt-incrusted stream beds. _ 
there was only _ 


According to Pickering, 
one water hole within a radius of thirty 
miles in this sun-baked demesne. If Cal 
Triggers found that pool his horses could 
be watered, and, the sheriff argued, he could 
stand out against pursuit for some time 
longer. “ The best plan is to visit ‘that — 
thar hole,” said Pickering, “and mebbe 
we'll get some tracks of our man.” : 
Late that night they arrived in the long 
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a falling canon through which ran the sunken 
_ Stream terminating in the pool. A long, 


easy ride during the hour of sunset brought 
dena within view of a temporary desert 


camp. At first sight of this outfit the three 
_ xiders thought that their work was accom- 
plished. It seemed that Cal Triggers had 
found the pool and was proposing to spend 
the night there. But a moment’s reflection 
‘persuaded the men that their fugitives 
would not have chosen a place of encamp- 
ment which could be viewed the whole 
length of the valley for miles in either di- 
ection. 
_ Furthermore, a ride of a few furlongs 
- down the long defile gave the men a better 
_wiew of the camp: the animals they had 
thought to be two horses turned out to be 
nly one horse and a mule. A pup tent 
pitched near the sand of the old stream bed 
and the blue smoke of a fire mounting in 
the desert air like the smoke of an extin- 
guished candle were further indications that 
this was a prospector’s outfit, and not the 
_ fugitives for whom they were searching. 
_ “Every prospector knows of this hole,” 
the sheriff said. ‘Like as not Cal Trig- 
gers himself will head for it, and we ought 
- to hear some news from that mucker down 
thar, even if we don’t meet up directly with 
the bird we’re after.” 
A short ride into the salt-incrusted bowl 
_ brought the posse to the outfit, and Pick- 
ering, followed by the other two, rode out 


te the middle of the cafion bed, where he 


called to the prospector. 

A tall, sun-reddened man, in ragged felt 
hat, khaki and puttees, left his frying pan 
and bacon and climbed up to meet the three 
riders. The first detail of the little posse 
which caught his eye was the sheriff’s rust- 
Speckled star. 

Pickering jumped precipitously to his 
subject. 

_ “Who are you?” he asked. “‘ Where'd 
you come from, and what’s your busi- 
ness?” ; 

“T guess it’s plain to be seen, sheriff, 
that I’m only a mucker here doin’ a little 
-testin’ for dirt. My name’s Wickett—Jug 
Wickett I’m known by. And I’m from 
Quay County.” 

“Well, then, Mr. Jug Wickett,” Picker- 
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ty now, ee in the county which I preside _ 


bein ’ as you 1 ain't d in 0 


over as sheriff, you will consider yourself 
hereby appointed as a deputy. And your 
first duty is to inform me here and now 
concernin’ the actions of a bird named Cal 
Triggers.” 

‘“‘ Never heard of Cal Triggers, sheriff,” 
the mucker answered, pulling at a long mus- 


tache. 


Meakin and Scrub exchanged despairing 
glances, but Pickering went on in his own 
way: ‘Maybe you ain’t never heard his 
name, but you seen him.” 

“ T been down here in the desert for three 
months, sheriff, and I ain’t seen nobody.” 

“The hell you ain’t. Cal Triggers has 
been ridin’ around here all day. He’s got 
two horses, and bein’ as he didn’t carry 
a water barrel along he’s got to water them 
horses. This is the only pool south of Red | 
Town. Now tell me you ain’t never seen 
him!” 

“Well, I ain’t. I answer I ain’t. What 
sort of a game are you putting up, anyway, 
sheriff? Mea poor ole mucker that’s never 
done nothin’ nor ever seen nobody,” 

“It’s plain that he ain’t bluffin’, 
Scrub remarked impatiently. 

“Our time’s precious, chief,” Meakin 
added. ‘‘ Let’s get the hell out of here.” 

“Yes, our time’s precious, and we can’t 
be wormin’ out secrets. But I'll tell you 
this, Mr. Mucker, if you ain’t met up with 
this gunfighter, Cal Triggers, yet, you will 
meet up with him sooner or later, and when 
you do you’re to consider yourself as my 
deputy. To-morry night my posse is goin’ 
to meet. at Sulphur Cafion, and you’re to 
report to me. If you see any traces of a 
big man with black hair and gray eyes, — 
and if you give us information as will help 
us catch him, you’ll be rewarded. And if — 
I find out you’ve seen him already and ~ 
are on the gunfighter’s side—well, you'll be 
rewarded then also, but not likewise.” 

“I understand, sheriff,” the prospector 
answered humbly, and then added in the © 
same tone: “ Just how big is this here re- 
ward, sheriff, if I may ask?” a 

Scrub Hazen was the man to answer. 

“The bird we're after stole my gal. 
He’s brought her down here into sad dese! 


chief,” 


al tole. will | offer a 


7 worth while.” 
en keep my eye ne then, gents,” 
the prospector rejoined. ‘I know this 


country like it was a little back corral in 


my own ranch. If I see this here gun- 
fighter you’re after I’ll pretend like I ain’t 
seen you gents. And I’ll trap him one way 
or another. Leave it to me.” 
~ “ And another thing,” Pickering added. 
“Tm advisin’ you not to draw on him 
unless you’re pretty sure you got the dead- 
wood on him. He’s got a draw which you 
-cain’t see—like when a rattler jumps for a 
sage rabbit.” 
- “Tl remember that, sheriff,’ said the 
~ mucker, “and I'll also remark that I do 
my trappin’ my own little humble way.” 
_ The sheriff and his two henchmen left. 
Late that night they camped on the lip of 
a mesa which overlooked a large sweep of 
the desert. Sunrise gave them an almost 
limitless panorama, but it revealed no trace 
of the fugitives. All that day the three 
horsemen hunted; skirting the rims of the 
table-land, keeping always on the divides 
for the sake of the view. But another af- 
ternoon passed, and, dreary and exhausted, 
they took the trail for the bed-ground at 
Sulphur Cafion, where, according to their 
plans, they were to rejoin Scrub Hazen’s 
herd and spend the night with the cowboys. 
“They reached the bed-ground just before 
the herd. 
Sulphur Cafion was a narrow gash in the 
-mountains surrounded on all sides by bluffs 
which were painted vivid red and yellow 
_ by the ancient rain-washes. At the lower 
end of the cafion a big fan of lava flow, 
-_eross-bedded with alluvial clay and over- 
grown with gramma grass, was the custom- 
ary bed-ground for a herd travelin’ from 
Red Town to Mesquite. 
a Considerably earlier than Scrub had ex- 
pected his herd came thundering across the 
plain. 
- “T reckon them cowdogs of mine ee 
been giving the cattle a hard ride. Or else 
the ole steers are breakin’ away from 


ch man, : nd a rich» 


“hae “I make any mucker’ S time 


atter supposition was considerably 


mt i 


neuer the counts es tbe ride across ie. . 
plain had ended in disaster at other times, _ 


Scrub recalled only too well; and if the herd ue 


could not be watered now ‘there would be ck 


trouble. 


Scrub turned to Meakin, who had feat | 
the man to vouch for the fact that there 


was water in Sulphur Cafion. ‘ Where did 


you-all get that information?” he asked ins = 


friend. 


Meakin, whose one aim in life since dis 
defeat at the rodeo, was to capture Cal 


Triggers, had made up this bit of informa- 


tion out of his own imagination. 
realized he must account for what might 
be a lie—and a serious one. 


< Libtenl ga Scrub,” he answered cool- | 
‘if you’re so all- fired anxious about | 

watering your steers, I’d advise you to take 

a ride up there into the center of the canon 


ly; 


and find out. My information I got from 


a tenderfoot who was hunting for a claim. 


Now, tenderfeet, you know, Scrub, will 
sometimes swear they have seen a pool 
of water in the desert where there’s nothing 
but salt. 
en. You know, Scrub, how it is. 
know— 


But Scrub Hazen did not wait for any os 
He wheeled his horse and 
galloped into the center of the bowl, where _ 
an ore-crusher—now warped and useless— 


more hedging. 


marked the spot where in other days eel ‘ 


had been watered. 


The fear that had taken hold of him x 
was now completely justified. A dry wash _ 


Now he 


| 


Sesh 


They'll even go so far as to say : 
there’s a lake down there near Horse Heav- — 
be 


of rocks, fine sand, and salt was all that — 


met Scrub Hazen’s astounded gaze. _ 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE PILLAR OF CLOUD. 


HE spirit of adventure in wicks Nats 


Harvess had at first taken her impris- x 


onment did not forsake her with the 
setting of the moon. Nor did the terrific 


beating of the desert sun the next day con- 
Continual swigs from Triggers’s _ 

water flasks, three meals and a long sleep _ 
in the shade, during the hottest pert of the i 


quer her. 


day, kept up her strength. 


ANAM ash ycr. as 


i 
Spey a 


Saale 


ns 


Nan did not notice that: her aun. was 


Teuiae her drink all she wanted without 


taking any water himself, until a certain 


-incident happened. She drained one of the 
flasks dry and handed it back to him. Cal 
screwed on the aluminium stopper, and 
hitched the flask to his belt. It occurred 
to the girl that he had not taken any 
water that day, and for half an hour’s ride 
she tried vainly to get this fact out of her 
mind. 
Finally she turned to him and asked: 
_ “ Are you going to take any water during 
this journey?” 

“Of course. 
the provisions I have. 
swig now.” 

_ He unscrewed the top of the empty flask 
_and held the nozzle to his lips. No change 
of expression came over his face; instead, 
he tilted the flask higher as if drinking. 
_Then, smacking his lips, he screwed on the 
- stopper again. 
© Did you like that drink?” she asked. 
_. He turned to her. “ You thought you 
emptied the flask? Well, you didn’t. 
_ There was enough there for one swig. 

Enough to last me until sunrise to-morrow 
- morning.” 
_ But by sunrise of the second day the 
other flask was drained; provisions were 
gone, and Cal Triggers found himself in 
the heart of the desert with all landmarks 
strange to him or else obscured by mirages. 
Finally one of their horses stopped sweat- 
ing. Triggers did not tell the girl the se- 
riousness of this sign. 

If their mounts went down with heat- 
stroke it would mean that Cal and the girl 
were practically prisoners in the desert. 
“The broncs are good for ten miles more,” 
Cal said to himself. ‘Then Ill build a 
fire so that the sheriff and the rest will 
find us.” 

But at the end of ten miles Cal changed 
his mind. While following a sandy rise of 
‘ground he came to a precipice which fell 
sharply to the bed of a sunken creek. Here 
he saw a mucker’s outfit—a pack mule, a 
_ piebald horse and a pup tent. A pool of 
muddy water was all that remained in the 
. salt-incrusted creek bed. A prospector, on 
the road, had put up here, taking advantage 


We're to go fifty-fifty on 
In fact, Pll take a 
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of the cease of ab enue a scragely SF un. ae 


ish sycamore and the water. 


- Cal turned back on the era pp tie 


girl reached the edge of the precipice. It 
would complicate matters, he reflected, if 


she saw the mucker. He led her back to 
a little barranca which cleft the precipice 
and opened on to the creek bottom. Here 
the two riders dismounted. 

“Tm going to let you rest here alone,” 
Cal said. ‘“ I’m going down there into the 
cahon—and I’ll take the horses with me— 
not because I’m afraid you’ll try to escape 
me, but because I want to water them, and 
the descent into the canon is too bisihchicntoa 
for you.” 

Unsaddling one of the horses, he laid ‘ae 
blanket and saddle down in the shade of 
the cactus-filled ravine. - 

‘““Now, what’s the saddle for?” the girl 
asked. . 

‘For your head. Sleep. I may be gone 
a long time.” 

“Did you have no other reason for un- 
saddling my horse?” 

“To cool his back.” 

“ And no other?” | 

“Perhaps. A man does not tell his pris- 


~re™oner everything.” 


“I will rest, then, and I won’t ask any 
more questions except one: Can we eat 
lunch when you come back?” y 

“Of course we can. 
food. Are you worrying about our food? 
There’s plenty, I tell you. And you’re not 


to worry.” 


Leading the two mounts by the rein, Cal 


picked his way down the steep cleft and 


came out on the creek bed. As he ex- 
pected, he found a man under the pup tent 
resting. A raw-boned, sunburned man it 


was, with gray scraggly hair and a long, 


gray mustache which drooped over gold 


teeth. He was puffing at a corncob, and — 
when he saw Triggers walking up to him he q 


sat up as straight as the pup tent would — 
allow and kept on puffing. One hand was 
on his holster. 


“Don’t throw your gun on me, pard,” : 
“Tm damned quick at. the | 4 


Cal said. 

draw.” 
-“ Who and hie hell are you?” 
‘I’m a prospector like you, not a 


There’s plenty of 


of 


eyes which, with his bauid af life in the 
desert sun, had narrowed to colorless points. 
Finally with a sheepish grin he buttoned 
the flap of his holster, walked over to Cal, 
and said: 

“You scared me proper for a moment, 
mistea Thought you was this here bandit 
which has been terrorizin’ Red Town.” 

‘A bandit in Red Town?” Cal asked. 

“J didn’t reckon you’d have much news 
of Red Town down here.”’ 
“And youre damned right. I never 
heard of Red Town in these parts exceptin’ 
this mornin’. There’s a posse huntin’ down 
-a bird by the name of Cal Triggers.” 
_ “ And what’s he done?” Cal asked, loos- 
ening the cinch of the saddled horse. 

‘““ What ain’t he done? He’s rustled two 
cut-hosses offen a rancher by the name of 
Scrub Hazen.” 

“Ves: I’ve heard of Scrub Hivzen: Did 
they come way down here in the desert for 
a couple of cut-horses?” 
“ Wait and let me tell you. That’s the 
worst they got on him—hoss stealin’. But 
he also done somethin’ else which they say 
they’ll lynch him as soon as they get their 
hands on him. He stole Scrub Hazen’s gal 
and made off to the mountains. They 
trailed him into the desert and lost him 
night afore last. Then they figured they 
could cut him off by comin’ down here— 
damned asses! I told them I hadn’t seen 
a sign of man or beast for three months. 


Then you come shaggin’ along, and of 


course I figured you’re the bird they’re af- 

ter. But now I see you ain’t got a gal 

with you, and you ain’t got the face of a 

bandit.” 

‘“T’ll keep an eye out for the hellbend- 
er,” Cal rejoined. ‘“ You say he’s got a 
girl with him?” 

_ “ That’s how the story goes.” 

_ “Well, he ought to get potted if that’s 
_ the case, and mebbe on my way to Mes- 
-quite—where I’m headin’ for—I’ll meet 
him.” 

“Ym not advisin’ you for to go outen 
4 ‘you r way to meet him,” the mucker said. 
at : tell ‘of his bein’ a ripsnortin’ 


they lost the track the first night. 


4 19 . 


Eilter when he’ Ss bathed: ‘al he’s. ‘sure i 
started now—rustlin’ a woman—and two is 


hosses. Two hosses! Think of that!” = 
“ And do they reckon they’ll get him?” a 
asked Cal. se 

“Damn right, they'll get him. Of course 
And — 
Scrub Hazen went back to Red Town to ~ 


attend to shipping his herd up to Mes- _ 


quite. Then he joined the sheriff and — 
started down here for the desert. 
Hazen was here—little runt—and he sure 
was mad when [I told him I hadn't seen 
trace of nobody. a 

“He said he was ridin’ out on a wild 
goose chase while he left his herd with a 
bunch of green cow-punchers who had to 
take it to the shipping station. Looks like 
Hazen thinks more of gettin’ them two rus- | 
tled hosses back than he does of his beef 
herd.” 

“That shipping station is where I’m 
headed for, pard,” Cal said. “And I’m 
lost. Maybe you—” * 

“ Ah-h! Well, if you’re host, VU eee 
to set you on he way. But first set down 
and rest a while. You look all in. Have 
a drink?” oe 

Cal drank eagerly of the whisky flask : 
proffered him. He felt a sudden exuber- 


ance, and the big whiffs of smoke he in- a 


haled deadened. the thirst torture ue his 
mouth. | 
“ Thanks,” he said. 
whisky not even water.” | oe 
“ Vou’re sure down and out,” the ick - 
er said. 
but mebbe you'd like somethin’ to eat.” 
“T can’t be living off you like that, — 
pard,” Cal said. 


dee fei: meee No x 


But I . 2 


ride.” : 
The mucker puffed for a moment at his ‘ 
pipe and then shook his head. “ You bein’ 
a prospector yoursely know that I couldn’t 
do that unless you’re downright starving. 
I’m traveling light. 
trailin’ a chuck wagon.” 
“ All right, then. 
me, and [ll pay you.” 


Scrub 


“T’ve just had my noon chow, 


“You being in the desert 
as a prospector aren’t supposed to feed se 
every stranger that comes along. 
will say this: I’ve got some money to offer _ 
you if you’ll grubstake me for a two ieee os 


As yon can see, I ain’t i 


: am re “Help = 


920 


: The mucker chewed at his pipe uncom- 
_ fortably. — 


‘And you say you’re without water?” 


‘“‘T am, and my horses are dry, too.” 

The bid prospector focused his eyes in- 
tently on the two mounts, and then, with- 
out looking into Cal’s face, said: ‘‘ You 
had to get rid of your packsaddle?”’ 

“The horse was trembling in the legs. 
There was no shade anywhere for him. I 
_ knew the cayuse would keel over with a 
cinch around his heaving belly, so I saved 
my bag and threw away the old sawbuck 
- saddle.” 

‘* How far back?” 

Cal knew that the marks of the saddle- 

bars still showed wet on the horse’s back. 

He could not lie much further. Instead of 

answering the mucker’s question, he re- 

joined quietly: 

“Say, look here, it was a packsaddle. 
You aren’t doubting that, damn you.” 

The mucker glanced at Cal’s hand, but 

again avoided his eye. His answer was a 
jovial laugh. “ You're gettin’ ornery with 
heat and hunger—aye, boy?” 

- “T guess so. Have a smoke—that’s all 


“ove got left.” 


“ Well, stranger, let me tell you some- 
_ thing. I just got enough grub to last till 
I get to Horse Heaven, a hundred miles 
south, but I think I es a way I can fix 
you up. My regular diggin’s ain't here 
where I’m at now. As you can see, I’m 
only travelin’—and doin’ a little prospect- 
in’, too, of course. My shack is up in a 
place called Sulphur Cafion. Ever hear of 
Sulphur Canon?” : 

“Sure. Don’t know where it is from 
here, though.” 

" Well, Sulphur Cafion is directly on the 
route for the shipping station, where you're 
headin’ for. What do you say tomy fillin’ 
your flasks, waterin’ your cayuses, and giv- 
in’ you a bit of chow—enough to last till 
you get up. to my shack? Then when you’re 
there you can help yourself to some canned 
beef and beans, water yourself again, and 
hit the trail for Mesquite. é 

“That sounds all right, pard,” Cal re- 
joined. ‘And I’ve got thirty bucks here 
that ’ll be a reward for this turn.” 

The mucker looked up again, his color- 
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less eyes narrowing -under the Bray beeting a 


by the ‘good grace of God, somethin’ which — 


horizon?” 


brows. | 
Say stranger, v9 he as na Z sjou? re a 


prospector you eonldnte be reinsshns with — 


money in the desert!” 

‘‘ Are you doubting that r m a prospec- 
tor?” Cal shot back. 

“God, no! But a prospector should 
ought to know that when a man meets an- 
other which has been beat by the, desert — 
he is supposed to help him, and not “take a 
damned cent. If I took anything from 
you, I’d be damned in hell for it.” : 

“Let it go at that, then, pard. And Ill 
repay you when my turn comes.” 

The old mucker turned to his pup tent, 
where he fished out his duffel bag. He hand- 
ed Cal a half a loaf of bread, sliced off 
some ham, which he wrapped around a 
handful of raisins, and a can of corn. These 
Cal put into his own bag, and slung the 
filled water flasks over his shoulder. The 
two mounts were then led to the pool, where 
they drank prodigally of muddy water. 

‘““ Now, then, stranger,’”’ the mucker said, 
“if you don’t know much about this here 
desert, I’m warnin’ you; you have a hard 
road ahead.” 

“T’ve learned that much about it al- 
ready,’’ Cal rejoined. 

“The country in between here and Sul- 
phur Cafon is chuck full of mesas, gulches 
and hogwallows. And they ain’t a man- 
sized landmark nowheres exceptin’ cactus. — 
And that cactus—when you’re expectin’ to 
steer your course by it, you generally find 
it’s been tore up by some sandstorm. Added 
to this, you think you see a lot of things 
in this here desert which ain’t. I mean by _ 
that they’s mirages everywhere.” . 

‘“T’ve found that out, too,” Cal put in. — 
““ That’s why I’m lost.” oa 

“‘ Well, they’s no sure way of my tellin’ 
you how to get to Sulphur Cafion, exceptin’ — 


occurs to me on the spur of the moment. — 
You come up here on this here bowlder. I — 
want for to show you something.” 

Cal did as the mucker commanded and ~ 
his eye followed the gnarled, pointing 
finger. ee 
“You see that thar pillar of clond on the a 


cinders. 


er ed ea onto 


_ ward into the sky from pink to a pale lav- 
ender. | : 

“That thar pillar of cloud is like the 
pillar of cloud which I call to mind I heard 
tell of as a kid: it was some phony story 
about the ‘children’ of some old cattle 
king or other bein’ led through a wilderness, 
a pillar of fire leadin’ ’em by day, and a 
pillar of cloud by night. Well, that thar 
pillar is thirty miles away and: is headin’ 
exactly for where you yourself are headin’ 
at. It’s goin’ to Mesquite, and it’s the 
dust cloud of Scrub Hazen’s herd, which 
I heard tell of just this mornin’.” 

“Then, I’m to follow that herd?” Cal 
- asked, smiling. 7 

The fact that the mucker mentioned this 
herd so casually convinced Cal that as yet 
his identity was not suspected. 

“Tt’s the only landmark I can give you, 
stranger, and the beauty of it is that herd 
is going to pass directly through Sulphur 
Cafon. A herd passed through thar last 
year at this time, and I ain’t got the alkali 
dust outen my teeth yet.” 

Cal mounted his horse, holding the reins 
_ of the other in his hand. “ How will I know 
Sulphur Cafion when I see it?” he asked. 

“Tf you ride like hell, keeping that cloud 
always on your left, you'll get to the cahon 
just before the hax gets thar, and you can 
tell it. It’s one cafion in a million, with 


granite sides which go up and down like © 


the Devil’s Gorge in the Colorado. At one 
end is a gate cut through painted rock, and 
the other has a big fan of volcanic ash and 
You can’t miss it. There ain’t 
‘another gorge like it east of the Grand 
Cafion.”’ 
See Ar aN thanking you,” Cal said’ as he 
wheeled his horse and started for the bar- 
ranca, where he had left the girl. | 
“Don’t thank me,” the mucker said. 
- “ Some other time, mebbe, you'll repay me 
a5 for what I’m ding,” | 


ee glimpse of the pale, sharp eyes which were 
- focused — mer him ate two little white 


W litless sand pl: i On the horizon of 
a ini sea of sand drifts he discerned a little 
cone, white at the tip and spreading up- 


Cal glanced back anid caught a single . 


BL. 


nals. as aoe it oe as. ae eke of 
the desert sun which they reflected, 


CHAPTER xX, 


CAL FOLLOWS THE HERD CLOUD. 


HEN Cal Triggers returned to | 
little barranca where he had left the i 


girl, he found that she had from © 

pure exhaustion fallen asleep. The sound — 
of the horses’ champing awakened her. 

Triggers said nothing of the episode te 


had just passed through. His only greeting : 
was to proffer her a flask of water, from — 
which she drank eagerly. Both felt revivie . 


fied enough to eat, and the meager Tan ONS 
the mucker had supplied disappeared in 
another frugal but soul-satisfying meal. A 
few minutes’ rest, during which Cal Be 
silently at a called cigarette, and they were 
again off on the trail. 

They trotted their horses across an alluvial 
plain of salt, rounded the abrupt contours — 
of a mesa, and climbed into a gulch, where 
there was no single sign of life—no more> 


cactus, no more desert rats, no more tar-— 
It was merely a long defile of gro~ ‘ 
tesque erosion shapes—faces, castles, gar- _ 
goyles, at first salmon-colored and white, . 


weed. 


then turning slowly to a brilliant red in the — 
distance and beyond to a pale purple. All — 
the afternoon they rode through this gash 
in the desert.. At the northern end an arc 
of the horizon was always in view, and they 
saw moving across it the faint, dun- colored 
pillar of cloud. 


As they rode they said little. Cal was” 


wrapped in his own thoughts and two one 
lems absorbed him during the whole after- - : 


noon: one concerned the comfort of the girl, 
He was determined that she should not be 
kept in the desert another day—particularly 
since their chances for another good meal 
now depended solely upon the mucker’s out- 
fit in Sulphur Cafion. Ii he could not get 
his captive a meal by the following morning — 


Cal was determined to strike directly for 
the herd, and demand it of the herdsmen. | 


Of the emo evils—to keep the girl hungry i in 


the desert, or to engage a half a dozen cow- — 
punchers in combat, Cal preferred the latter, . 


The other problem which nettled him dur- 


: 


a 


eye. 


ae 


ing that ride concerned his meeting iith 
the mucker. There was one little point 
which he feared had betrayed him. The 
mucker had noticed the pattern of sweat 
on one of the horses. If he had been shrewd 
enough he could have seen beyond a doubt 
that those dark splotches were caused by 
the saddle bars of a Visalia saddle, and not 
~asawbuck. A sawbuck or any kind of pack 
saddle, Cal argued with himself, would 
leave a band of sweat where the breeching 
circles the horse’s thighs, much the same as 
a hat-band leaves a mark on a man’s fore- 
head. The mucker had seen this, Cal was 
convinced. 

But the old man, without a doubt, had 
been afraid of the gunfighter. He had kept 
his eye on Cal’s hand during every crisis 
of the conversation and he had avoided his 
Tf he did have his suspicions about 
Cal it was obvious that he was afraid to 
_ precipitate a fight with him when the two 
were alone. Perhaps he had a surer, safer 
‘way. It was a tradition among the inhabi- 
- tants of the Red Town country that the 
“ safest and surest place to keep your man 
is in the Old Lava Desert, for there you 

have him like a coyote pawing around in 

- quicksand. All you have to do is to wait 
‘until he makes up his mind whether he 
prefers being buried alive, or scrambling 
ashore into the protection of your arms.’ 
Perhaps this was the sentence of imprison- 
ment the old mucker had decided to pro- 
nounce. 

But the Eehe away Cal got from the 
creek-bed where he had met the mucker 
the less he. thought of him. A new and 
" more imminent danger was to be considered. 
All that afternoon the riders had kept 
- the dust cloud in view, and as they followed 
it they lessened the distance to the herd. 
The cloud grew. From a small purple spiral 
it had faded to a dun-colored fan, still re- 
- taining something of its shape. The “ han- 
~ dle ” or lower point of the fan was no longer 
on the horizon. It was concentrated mid- 
way between the cafion where the riders 
were galloping and a distant range of mesa. 
An hour later the fan spread, dimming to 
a brown mist and reaching across the sky 
‘as it faded above the heads of the two 
- riders. 
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‘The danger oe pe ee oe Ae thes 
herd and the cattle driverssbegan to impress ag 
Cal. He swore to himself that if he were 
alone he would go no closer to them, but 
would follow their dust by keeping a parallel 


~ course to them ten miles south. This he 


wouldgdo for the two days’ journey to Mes- 
quite and the railroad. 
But Nan Harvess, he was assured, could 
not stand that two days’ journey without 
food. To expect her to do it was little 
short of cruelty, and as he had decided — 
earlier in the day, he preferred meeting 
Scrub Hazen’s stocktenders and fighting 


them. His original plan—to stop in Sul- 


phur Cafion at the mucker’s shack and get | 
food for her—was the plan he stuck to. It 
was foolhardy, he knew, but with the girl 
as his companion, there was no other course 
to follow. 

The sun sinking toward the western mesa 
and turning the alkali plains to a dazzling 
yellow, cast the shadows of the riders in 
long grotesque shapes before them as they 
cut east across a plain of stratified and 
cross-bedded shales. A five mile canter on 
this level ground brought them within sound 
of the herd. Mounting a series of granite 
steps they found themselves suddenly in a — 
red twilight long before sunset. A wind — 
blowing southeastward brought the tang of 
alkali, which from then on grew denser and _ 
more choking. Fearing now that the cattle- 

4 


men would see him, Cal picked out a safer 
course at the bottom of rutted cafions, 
creek-beds and barrancas. 

And finally as they came out of a deep 
gorge and got the wind again on their faces, 
he realized the imminence of his danger with 
a sudden, compelling revelation. 4 

On the wind there was the sound—almost 
imperceptible, but growing—of the distant 
thunder of the herd. 4 


CHAPTER XXL 
THE BEDGROUND. 


FTER Scrub Hazen had discovered — 
that he had a growling herd on his — 
hands and a bedground without a 4 

watering place, he rode back to the mouth nf, 
of the cahon. His first intention Bag ) 


ee “given. . Mealtin ‘Se 

water. He was not an out-and-out liar. 
And yet certain doubts were slowly begin- 
ning to form in Secrub’s mind. 

When the cattle owner arrived again at 


the bedground his desire to beat up his 


friend was complicated by the fact that the 
herd was pouring upward out of the plain 
onto the lava fan. 

One glance at that big sea Vee backs and 
horns, and the practiced eye of the cattle- 
man immediately sensed trouble. He 
spurred his horse down toward the vanguard 

of the herd, and picked out the leader of 
the drivers, who was Caborca, his stumpy 
jittle foreman. 

“ Look here, Tom,” he shouted. “ What’s 

been happening? Them steers are all red- 
eyed and shuffling and stumbling along like 
they was drunk!” | 

“ You know pretty well, chief, that’s what 
any herd will do crossing this alkali plain. 
They’re crazy mad with thirst. I let ’em 
ride, sayin’ to myself ’d weir "em as soon 
as they got to this here canon.’ 

“ Well, you won't water em. The creek’s 

God! We got s some hell to pay 
“ Caborca,” Scrub said bitingly, “‘ there’s 
‘been some crooked work goin’ on some- 
wheres. A squatter told Saul Meakin that 
they was water up to that creek.” 
_  ©¥F don’t know nothin’ about any squat- 
ter, chief,” Caborea said. “ But I do know 
this: a bunch of our strays we found eatin’ 
loco weed at the edge of the bluffs. The 
“men punched ’em up, mixed ’em in with 
the herd and they’re crazy wild.” 

“Took here, Caborca, you listen to me. 
We're goin’ to have trouble with this out- 
fit. You slow ’em up right here. Don’t 
drive ’em any further into the cafion. Bed 
em right here!” 

“‘ And if they don’t bed?” 

“If they don’t bed I'll break every bone 
in your brown carcass for the rotten puncher 

that you are! You and the whole gang 
r should orter be drivin’ a herd of skunks— 
eo not cattle « on the hoof! i” 


f ‘mtisinformations he had 
scrub: reflected, must cer- 
tainly have heard ‘something ‘about the 


“What: further att tthe Scrub Pher 
had in his mind he did not utter, for some- _ 


thing happened which precipitously cut a 


his argument with Caborca. . : 
The two had been waiting while the big 

sea of horns and withers and rumps moved — 

and thundered into the bowl where their 


drivers rounded them up for the night’s 


rest. Beyond, a half a mile distant, cha . 
man emerged through the monotone of — 
mist, galloping down over the scarp of a 
hill and tearing across the sandbars toward 
the herd. : 

Scrub recognized the horse of the bchae | 
they had met in the desert during the morn- _ 
ing’s man hunt. Accordingly he wheeled — 
his mount, left Caborca and galloped to- | 
ward Sheriff Pickering and Meakin. All the — 
horsemen, with the exception of the cattle | 
drivers, reined in and gathered around the 
newcomer. 

“I guess ee ‘re kind of surprised seein’ 
me again, gents,” Jug Wickett, the prospec- 
tor, said, shouting at the top of his eae 
so ‘that he could be understood over Be 
thunder of the herd. . a 

“J reckon we are!” the sheriff shactt 
back. ‘“ What the hell’s happened? You — 
look like you been ridin’ for your life.” : 

“T guess you know what’s happened. Co : 
seen the bird you’re after!” | 

“Cal Triggers?” Meakin. cried cane. | i 
“ And the girl—was the girl with hime” : 

“No! She warn’t with him. But wer 
got any sense left in this old sun-scorched _ 
haid of mine,” he said, turning to Scrub — 
Hazen, ‘‘ your two horses was with him— __ . 
and they was like to be dyin’ wake the hard 
ridin’ he give ’em!”’ 

“ Pll kill the gun-shootin’ thief!” Scrub 
cried, for a moment forgetting his concern | 
fer his cattle. “ We'll ride to-night by 
moonlight, and 1’! kill him!” 

“How do you know it was him if the gal 
wasn’t with him?” the sheriff—who was the 
coolest of the crowd—asked. : 

“T ain’t positive. But I’ll bet my My 
He must have hid the gal somewheres in the — 
chaparral. He come axin’ me for food and 
water. And I give it to him—” 

“ You give it to him!” the men shouted. 

“ You poor, slabsided jack!” 

“Wait till 1 tell you. I had my plan, 
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and the first thing I did was to make sure 
he was my man. The gal not bein’ with 
him kinder balled me up. But then I no- 
ticed one of his hosses hadn’t no saddle, and 
he said he’d throwed away the pack saddle, 


‘but I could see it was sweatin’ where there’d © 


‘been a ridin’ saddle on it—just a little 
while before. He got mad—and~then I 
knew who he was. If he hadn’t got mad he 
might have bluffed me some more. But he 
perked up and I thought sure as hell he was 
goin’ to stretch me. Had his hand near 
his gun every minute. So I pretended to 
‘be friendly like, and I said if he wanted 
-grubstake for the two days’ journey he’d 
find it in a shack where I used to live at.” 

“And where’s that?”” Meakin asked ex- 
citedly. 

“ That’s the point!” The old gray-haired 
desert rat smiled craftily. “I figured to 
myself, ‘ Where had I better send this gun- 
man to?’ says I. ‘ Well, I'll send him 

where he’ll have a nice little sociable meet- 

-in’-up. with the friends as wants to see him.’ 
- So I says to him, says I, ‘ Follow that cloud 
of dust which is Hazen’s herd,’ I says. That 
‘disarms him—my mentioning Hazen’s herd 
as if he hadn’t orter be afraid of it made 
him think I didn’t know who he was. So 
he says, ‘ Where’ll I follow it to?’ And I 
says, ‘ Foller it till you get to a big box 
cation which is called Sulphur Canon,’ and 
I described Sulphur Canon to him so he’d 
‘know it. And I tells him, ‘ In the middle of 
the cafion you'll find my ole diggin’s.’ And 
he thanks me and rides off.” 

‘“‘ And the girl?” Meakin asked again. 

““ Didn’t see no girl. Didn’t wait to see 
nothin’. I jumped on my cayuse and took 
a straight trail for here. He didn’t take 
no straight trail, mind that! He’s like as 
not been zigzagging through the desert 
cafions tryin’ to follow the cloud of dust of 
this here cattle herd.” 

“Then you don’t figure he’s reached Sul- 
phur Cafion yet?” Pickering asked. 

““ Not yet. 
down, mark my words. And he’ll go down 
there for grub, too. He was half crazy 
with thirst, and you can bet he ain’t goin’ 
to try to cross the plain to Mesquite with- 
out he gets somethin’ to drink—and some- 
thin’ to eat.” 
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<7“ Then you ve ‘set a pretty slick trap for 


But he’ll be there before sun-- 


him, Mr. Mucker, and we’re thankin’ you.’ ” ee 
“He thanked me, too!” the gray, man 


laughed. 
“And we'll let hi walk straight into 


that thar trap afore we go scarin’ him back 


into the south agin!” said Pickering. He 
turned to his posse. ‘‘ Now, then, men, 
you-all listen to me. Sulphur Catiow is as 
a prison cell wunst a man gets in thar, bein’ 
the walls drop sheer like the sides of a 
crater. Now we'll stop up both ends. Me 
and the boys here as has the fastest 
mounts will ride like hell to the upper end. 
The herd and the puncher boys stayin’ here 
all night will stop up the lower end.” 

“But if the herd won’t bed?” Scrub 
asked. 

‘All the better! Let it keep ridin’. All 
as it has to do is to ride as fur as this here 
mucker’s hut and the drivers will step in 
and say, ‘ Howdy!’ to the hellbender and 
save the gal!” 

‘That sounds all right, sheriff, but what 
will you use me for?” Saul Meakin asked 
eagerly. 

$e Vout: Wal, bein’ as you're the most 
anxious guy here to plug our man on sight 
we'll give you the honor of meetin’ up with 
him first. You take two riders—McGintry 
and Pedro here—and shag into the middle 
of the cafion right now. Hide yourselves 
wherever you kin—in the chaparral, the cac- 
tus bunches, behind rocks. Wait till the hell- 


bender gets thar, then go in and pay him | 


a call.” 


“Tl pay him a little lead, that’s what 


Pll pay him!” Meakin snapped. 

“ And if you do that I reckon the law 
won't be axin’ you any awkward questions, ss 
Pickering rejoined. “ Now, then, hop to 
it, men. 


punchers their duty. The rest of you foller 


me, and bein’ we got to ride around to the ~ 
granite gate of the canon on the other side 


we better be startin’!”’ 


“And me, sheriff, you won’t be needin’ — 
me any more?” Wickett, the prospector, 


asked. 

‘You done your duty, Mr. Mucker,” the 
sheriff replied. 
hand into this game. 
some good shootin’, mebbe.”’ 


Let Caborca hese tell We cow- 


“ But why don’t you get a 
They’s goin to be: . 


aN deset eae I seen that 
ie fellow ( Cal Triggers back thar I got a look 
at his eye which makes me kind of shiver. 


It was a look which said, ‘ Good-by to you, 


‘Mr. “Mucker, if you’re trappin’ me and I 


ever meet up with you agin!’ So I'll be 
_ sayin’ good afternoon, gents. I don’t want 
to be here when that gun-fanner gets here. 
I’m a nervous man, gents, and the sight of 
him, after what I done to him, would like 
to petrify me!” 

Sheriff Pickering laughed as the mucker 
rode away, then turning again to his men, 
he said: “ Remember this, men, there’s only 
two openings to this here canon. 
at the upper end is where the gunfighter 
will enter at. I’m figurin’ that he'll get into 

.the cahon before we get up thar. But if 
“he’s late and any of you gents catch sight of 

_him don’t offer to fight him. Let him ride in. 
He’s too damned slippery to take a chanst 
on. But once he gets in—-good night!” 

“Good night and fireworks!” Scrub 
Hazen shouted. “Once the bird gets in!” 

‘““ We won't keep him out, chief, rest as- 
sured of that!” Saul Meakin cried. ‘“ We 
won't keep him out! If I see him I'll let 
him ride straight to the shack—unless I’m 
in range and can pot him from behind a 
rock. And then it’s good night, too—aye, 

what, gents?” 

Meakin took the two riders assigned to 
him and galloped off as fast as the horses 
could travel. It was scarcely a half hour’s 
ride before they came to a big cleft in the 


_ezater-shaped gulch. Here the only light . 


was the diffused glow of the low western sun 
in the clouds of mist above them. 

A dim bowl-shaped arena opened out of 
the cleft and the three riders found them- 
selves surrounded on all sides by walls of 
crimson shales with streamers of red and 
(cai rock intermingling with the sandstone. 


(To be concluded NEXT WEEK.) 
U U 
HOMESTEAD ” 


a story involving a member of the Northwest Mounted Pahix: will 
‘be our next week’ s Complete Novelette. ) : 


ca 
“ HOPELESS 


Ss s ee abe erosion shad polished t thew ee , 
to impassable barriers. 


The one — 
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In the middle of — 
the gulch was a shack of pine boards and _ 
mear it am ore-crusher. A hundred yards a 
farther on the creek-bed wound around a e 
huge bowlder the size of a house. — ee 
Meakin dismounted and ordered his men. is 
to take the three mounts to a hiding behind _ 
this rock. One of his-men he designated _ 
as a horse guard. The other he posted in _ 
a clump of Spanish sycamores near the base 
of the cliffs, which, although out of range, _ 
was the nearest hiding place except the ore- 
crusher. Behind the old frame Saul Meakin 
himself ‘hid. As he did he thought over _ 
the chances of offering Cal a fight as he ~ 
rode up toward the shack. If Cal Triggers 
came, and if he rode directly up to the © 
shack from the wpper end of the cafon, ~ 
which was, in fact, the most direct approach 
—Meakin estimated that he would be vot : 
within range. ae 
He resolved that when Trico ed a 
he would shoot him from the protection of _ 
the ore-crusher without offering his adver- 
sary a fight. If this proved to be impos- 
sible, Meakin knew he could summon his a 
two henchmen and besiege Triggers an. ge a s 
shack. as 
The sheriff at the upper end of the cafion, nn m 
Caborca, Scrub, and the cow-punchers at x 
the oe end, would make the conclusion 
of this fight eal. The fact that they 
were all eager—almost as eager as himself— 
to capture Cal Triggers, gave Meakin un: 
limited assurance and power. He held in 
his hand a number of different deaths which _ 
he could deal out to his enemy. In fact, ae 
he amused himself in thinking them over. 
Perhaps it would be safe—granted that Cal 
would be trapped—to play with him for a. an 
while before finishing him! ee 
With these possibilities in mind Meakin, gs 
having posted his two men, hid himself ee is 
waited. ae 


a R. QUIGLEY himself will be here 
; M any moment,” said the Doctor. 
os ot will give you the facts as 

briefly as I can.’ 
“TT know old man Quigley,” the Chemist 
interjected. _“‘ He’s been a member of the 
Scientific Club as long as any of us here. 
Most of us know him.” 

He appealed to the little group of men 
’ gathered in the private club room. 
~ Acchorus of nods answered him. 
“Quite right,” the Doctor agreed. ‘‘ Mr. 

Quigley is also one of my patients—almost 
_ the only one IJ have retained since I gave 
-up my medical practice for surgery. He 
came to my office yesterday on a personal 
“matter that very narrowly escaped becom- 
ing a tragedy. It presents rather an inter- 
esting criminal problem. That is why I 
~ asked you gentlemen to come here to-night. 

The affair properly belongs with the police, 


of course; but I thought—and Mr. Quigley 


~ agrees with me—that if we could solve it 
here this evening before notifying the po- 
lice—that would be the better way.” 

“What is the problem, Frank?” the 
Banker asked. ‘A tragedy, you said?” 

‘“‘ An averted tragedy. Here is the whole 
thing, gentlemen. As most of you know, 
Robert Quigley is a retired financier—a 
man now well in his eighties. He came to 
me yesterday in great perturbation, and 
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announced that some of his family were — 
trying to poison him.” 
‘““Good Lord!” exclaimed the Ghent 
‘“‘ Has he gone crazy?” 
“T asked him that,” said the Doctor. 
“‘ But he was quite serious, and—vwell, facts 
are facts, no matter how amazing they 


may seem. I must tell you first that Mr. 
Quigley, for a year past, has had the 
obsession—I can hardly call it anything 
else—that his health demands the constant 
administration of small but very strong 
peppermint tablets at frequent intervals 
between meals.” 

The Doctor smiled slightly. “I have 
had to humor him on that—Heaven knows, _ 
peppermint is an innocent enough vice.” 
His smile broadened as he met the eye of a 
brother physician. He added: “ Perhaps 
they even do him good, for all I know— 
the human stomach is a most peculiar 
organ. At all events, Mr. Quigley is ad- 
dicted to them. He takes eight or ten a 
day, I suppose—I’ve limited him to ten. 
Here is a bottle of them he purchased day 
before yesterday, and which yesterday 
morning he brought with him to my office.” 
The Doctor produced a fairly large bottle 
of small white tablets. a 

“They are a foreign make,” he contin- 
ued. “Mr. Quigley likes them because 
they are so strong of peppermint pete 1€ 


EE Wipes PANE ET BEETS hee PEER — 


Doctor. 


ee ae Be hundred ableis! a is s supposed 
to contain.” 


“oo Did Quigley get poisoned from pepper- 


mint?” the Banker demanded. 
the idea?” | 

The. Doctor laid the bottle on the table, 
under an electrolier. He said solemnly: 
“ Gentlemen, I have found by analyzation 
that each of these innocuous-looking little 


. What’s 


tablets contains one and one-half grains of 


strychnine—a fatal dose under most condi- 
tions!” 

“ Good heavens!” the Astronomer ex- 
claimed. ‘Enough in that bottle to kill 


five hundred people!” 


There was a chorus of similar ejacula- 
tions.” 


The Big Business Man asked: ‘‘ How 


~ did Quigley ever discover anything was 


wrong with them? I should think the first 
one he took would have—” 


“‘ Nothing saved him but the utmost good 


luck,” the Doctor rejoined. ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
at the age of eighty odd Mr. Quigley is 
‘an extraordinarily methodical man. He 
always does things the same way—and that 
fact saved his life yesterday. Peppermint 
tablets, as you doubtless know, are not 
usually swallowed intact; generally they 
are allowed to dissolve in the mouth. Mr. 
Quigley, however, has his own method, 
from which he never departs. He nibbles 
at them—holds them in his hand and bites 
off tiny fragments, as though they were a 
dainty morsel of caridy——which:; indeed, I 
believe he really considers them, for all his 
swearing by their medicinal efficacy. Thus 
he found the taste of these bitter and un- 


_ pleasant.” 


“J don’t see why he should blame the 
poisoning on his family,’ remarked the 
Playwright. ‘ Where did he get that bottle 
of peppermints?” 

“The circumstances of the case are 
simple and fairly conclusive,” said the 
“Mr. Quigley personally bought 
that bottle—” 


The Alienist interjected: ‘‘ Let us as- 


: ‘sume there was no strychnine in them when 
‘ ae were aril a 


“YT think so,” agreed the’ Dector: “ we’ 
can eliminate the possibility of any poison 
being injected into them in the drug store. ; 
There is no motive. Mr. Quigley is totally. 
unknown to this particular store. He a . 
happened to be passing in his car, and : 
stopped off and bought this bottle at ran-— . 
dom from the counter. His usual place © 3 
was out of them, and he had some difficulty — 
in locating another that carried this engi : 
lar foreign brand.” oe 

‘“‘ When did he buy them, did you say?” 
the Banker asked. 

“Night before last. There is additional — 
proof that the substitution of these poison : 
tablets for the original peppermints was _ 
made in Mr. Quigley’s home. The eve- : 
ning he bought them he took one, without © 
unusual result. He left them, during that 
night, in the medicine cabinet of his “path= ve 
room. After breakfast the next morning— 
yesterday—he took a second tablet, with — 
the result I have described. “Then he- 
brought them to me.” mie 

. - other words,” summarized the Law 
yer, “it is obvious that during that night, 
or breakfast time yesterday, some one of his: . 
household substituted the poison.” | 

The Doctor nodded. ‘ That. certainly 
seems a reasonable assumption. It is rather 
far-fetched to suppose that some one from 
outside would break in for that purpose.” — 

“ What do you propose to do, Doctor?” 
asked the Very Young Man diffiden thy. 

The Author interjected: “Somebody in _ 
Mr. Quigley’s family is trying to ee a 
him; with what motive?” : 

ss For his money,” the Banker ound: Ss 

‘‘ He’s worth four millions. Isn’t that mo- ee 
tive enough?” 

The Doctor went on quietly: eB. am 
assuming for his money—therefore I ae os 
nate all members of his household except — 
those mentioned substantially in his will. — ~ 
He has gone over the document with me, 
and he tells me also that so family are 
familiar with its main points.” pa 

“That strengthens the motive,” com-_ 
mented the Lawyer. Ke 

The Chemist started a question, but the 
Doctor waved him aside. ‘“ Just a “c 
ment. If you gentlemen will allow me — 
these assumptions as facts, then we reach — 


; Astronomer demanded. 
were four?”’ 


2B 
this one conclusion: 


_ liberately to murder Mr. Quigley. Should 
this conclusion prove to be correct, I pro- 
pose to determine here in this room to-night 
who is guilty and who innocent. To that 
end I have invited them all to come here 
with Mr. Quigley—they should arrive at 


any moment. I used an entirely extraneous — 


pretext, of course; but I want you gentle- 


men to know in advance that [ am going 


to put them to a test which I hope—and 

‘believe—may show us plainly which of 
them is guilty.” 

“Mr. Quigley said nothing of the affair 
at home?” asked the Big Business Man. 
“Not a word. He came to me at once. 

I have told him to act as though nothing 
unusual had happened. I don’t want sus- 

-picion aroused. If the police were to go 
-after this— with ‘ bull-in-a-china-shop’ 

methods—I doubt if the solution would ever 

be reached. I have told Mr. Quigley what 

I propose doing this evening. Beyond that, 

- nothing has been said or done.” 

“What do you propose doing, Doctor?” 

_asked the Very Young Man again. 

“Who are these people coming?” the 

“You said there 


“Mr. Quigley himself and four others: 
Mr. and Mrs. James Robins—they are Mr. 
Quigley’s married daughter and her hus- 
band; Charles R. Quigley, his brother; and 
Mrs. Billings, Mr. Quigley’s housekeeper— 
a widow who has been in the family some 
twenty years. There are several other ser- 
vants, but none of them are mentioned in 
the will except by very small legacies.” 

“Have we reason to suspect any one 
particularly?” the Lawyer asked. ‘‘ What 
does Quigley think? Is there any ill feel- 
ing in the family?” 

‘He secretly dislikes his son-in-law in- 
tensely,” the Doctor answered. “ An old 
man’s whim, I should say. I have always 
found James Robins rather a decent little 
chap. Charles Quigley, personally, I don’t 
happen to like. He’s never been in business 
—lives on the moderate inheritance which 
he and his brother had from their father. 
{ don’t believe it was much. Robert Quig- 
ley is a self-made man. Charles is a bach- 


some one or more of — 
- four specific people must have tried de- . 
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elor-—a man now ee fifty. s Big? 


and the like. a 

“ He sounds promising,’ : commenied the 
Playwright. ‘‘ Robert got rich in business; 
Charles stayed poor going on hunting expe- 
ditions.” 

“Tell us about Mrs. Billings, the house- 


keeper,” the Author suggested. ‘‘ Is she me 


kind who would commit murder?” — 

The Doctor smiled. ‘‘ No, I should not 
say so. Nor any of them, for that matter. 
T should not like to accuse any one of them 
of such a crime, and I have no intention 
of doing so. That, in a way, is what makes 
the affair interesting. The guilty person 
must be trapped without an accusation.” — 

The Playwright reverted to his original 
idea. ‘ Tell us more about. the brother. 
What does Quigley himself think?” - 

“YT don’t know—I wouldn’t discuss it 
with him,” the Doctor declared. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, I think all this sort of thing is futile. 
We could go on theorizing about these peo- 
ple indefinitely, and then, probably, we 
would overlook the one vital point that 
might show us the solution. The police 
might proceed after that fashion. What 
are the relative amounts to be inherited? 
The character of the people? Their need 
of additional immediate money? Which 
one could most easily have obtained the 
drug and prepared the tablets? Whence 
were they obtained? Prove that some par- 
ticular one of them did purchase strychnine 
—and you have the criminal! 

“These are police methods. But, gen- 
tlemen, we are not trained to that. Let 
us ignore all theory. For my part, if one 
of these four is guilty, all I want is to have 
them in this room. I will accuse no one. 
I will not mention this intended crime—in 
fact, I will keep as far from it as I can. 
But the murderer, if he is one of them, 
will show himself to us. Of that I am con- 
vinced.”’ | : 

“But, Doctor,” protested the Chemist, 
““there are so many things—” 

He stopped abruptly as the door opened — 
and an attendant announced: iy 

“Mr. Robert Quigley and ee wane ue i 
like to see Dr. Adams.” ae 


s abroad = 
much of the time—rather a sportsman, I — 
understand; goes on Josue expeditions _ 


tle, gentlemen. 


of peppermint tablets back into his 
pocket and added hastily: ‘‘ Say very lit- 
Show no surprise at any- 
thing I may say or do. If I suggest any- 
thing, agree to it. Do what I tell you.” — 
The men settled themselves casually 
about the room, and a moment later their 
visitors entered. Robert Quigley, the man 
who had so narrowly escaped death, was 
rather an energetic-looking octogenarian— 
a wizened, frail body, smooth-shaven, stern- 
featured face deeply lined, and a bald spot 
fringed with snow-white hair—but alert 
and dogmatic in manner. His daughter 


was a sweet-faced, gentle-looking woman of | 


about thirty-five, fashionably and expen- 
sively dressed. Her husband appeared to 
be about the same age, his neat little brown 
mustache, pink cheeks and mincingly cour- 
teous manner making him seem A ead 
ate. 
Charles Quigley, the old man’s fevothier, 
was a man about fifty—tall, lean and mus- 
cular, iron-gray hair, smooth-shaven face, 
and with an unmistakable outdoor look 
about him. He carried himself with a 
complacent air, as though conscious of a 
great personal superiority. He was dressed 
in a rough tweed suit of English cut. 
Mrs. Billings, in an unnaturally brown 
false-front, and dressed at her best for 
the occasion, was a stoutish woman of 
around fifty-five. Her demeanor was that 
of a privileged family retainer. 
Such were the members of the household 
of Robert Quigley, octogenarian million- 
aire, from among whom, without accusing 
any one of them, the Doctor had deter- 
mined to pick a potential . murderer. The 
room was in confusion a moment, while 
greetings were exchanged and introductions 
‘made. 
of the octogenarian himself, obviously were 
surprised at the number of men gathered 
to meet them. 
When they were comfortably seated the 
~ Doctor explained: 
“As you know, ladies and gentlemen, 
Mr. Robert Quigley is a member of the 
Scientific Club here. The rest of us are 
also. We are engaged—largely for diver- 


All the visitors, with the exception © 


members. 
“Occasionally one of us may eohier a 


scientific theory which he wishes to test. : 
Or again, one of us may have made some © 
scientific discovery which, before giving it — 


z 


 sion—in the solution of such ‘scientific Wy 
- problems as spit arise oie the dub | 


to the world, he desires to discuss and per- _ 


fect. For these reasons we frequently meet _ 
in one of these private club rooms, just as _ 
we have to-night—with such visitors as mead . 


Sue 


be necessary for our experiment.” 


He paused a moment, looking about im- — 


partially over the assembled group. Then : 


he continued: 
“The specific reason for our being here 
this evening is to demonstrate a discovery 


of my own, on which I have been working 


for some years. I spoke to Mr. Quigley 
about it two or three weeks ago, as @ 
brother club member. He was much in- 


terested, and suggested that I give a private - 


demonstration to a few other members, 
using you ladies and gentlemen of his own 
family as subjects.” 2 


Quite evidently, from the expressions on . 
their faces, this announcement was not al- _ 
They — 
looked at each other in surprise and appre- _ 
Charles Quigley remarked with : 


together pleasing to the visitors. 


hension. 
some asperity: 


“It strikes me you take a good deal for a 
Suppose we do mot 


granted, Dr. Adams. 
wish—” 


“He takes nothing for granted,” ‘the ne 
‘<F-velune 
You'll do as I tell 


togenarian interrupted testily. 

teered your sais 

you—all of you.” 
““Glory be!” ejaculated es Billings. 
The Doctor laughed good-naturedly. 


“‘ Naturally you ladies and gentlemen are 


apprehensive at being made the subjects of _ 
an experiment you know nothing about. I | 
assure you there is nothing to fear—in fact, _ 


the whole thing is quite to your interest. 
Let me explain further. 
these latter years of his life, naturally wish- 
es to plan the division of his estate with the 
utmost justice. I am going to speak quite 


Mr. Quigley, in — 


frankly to you now—to Mr. Quigley him- — 


self as well. 
‘When a man reaches the age of pinky 


he becomes—well, peculiar—childish, even 


. —in many ways.” The Done denipa at 
the octogenarian and smiled quizzically. 
“Vou did not know I was going to expose 
you this way, did you, Mr. Quigley? 
that is true, my friends. 
peculiar, though he does not think so. 


Mr. Quigley is 
He 


takes unreasonable likes and dislikes.” 


adviser. 


“Tf you will permit me to say so,” in- 


. terposed the cherubic-looking son-in-law, 


““¥ don’t see what you’re getting at, Dr. 


~ Adams.” 
“Voy will in a moment. 


all I am more than Mr. Quigley’s medical 
In fact, I am proud to say I am 
rather his personal adviser as well—and one 


of his best friends.”’ 


The Doctor’s glance at Charles Quigley 


was impishly malicious. He added: ‘“ Mr. 
Quigley confides everything to me. 


For 


instance, hardly a month ago he came to 


-. me, having about decided to disinherit his . 


sister Jane in California because she had 
not written to him in several weeks.” 


a ae 


> us take part in? 


The old man’s daughter rose and seated 
herself on the arm of his chair, caressing his 


‘ hair. 


_ “Father dear,” she said with soft re- 


~ proof, ‘‘ how could you be so silly?” 


-. At the Doctor’s bland smile when he 


‘paused Charles Quigley observed sourly: 


“Vou talk in circles, Dr. Adams. Just 


what is this experiment you want to make 
How does it concern us?”’ - 


The Doctor’s manner abruptly changed. 


_» He retorted sharply: 


“¢ Tt concerns all of you very vitally. Mr. 


- Quigley is about to alter materially his will. 


He is going to discuss it here—to-night— 


in the presence of all these gentlemen.” 


The Doctor waited until the surprise of 


- this statement had passed. Mr. Quigley’s 


relatives exchanged startled glances; Mrs. 
Billings leaned forward in her chair, vague 
hope, anxiety and fear mingled in her ¢ ex- 


_ pression. 


The Doctor went on: ‘‘ We are going to 


discuss frankly how Mr. Quigley should 


divide his estate. Rather an unusual pro- 
ceeding? Yes, doubtless—but Mr. Quig- 
ley’s whims are law in such a matter. More 


than that, I am going to call upon each of 


you to give your onest opinion as to what 


the terms of his new will shall be.” 


: " ARGOSY-ALLS' “ ies ile lace KL’ 
oR Ae You. a pee on ne 
_financier’s brother. — 


_ childish—” 
But | 


I may tell you . 


‘wise. 


Dime ck 


< ‘When aman Bets 0 


Old man Quigley see ed to ‘is foak in 
anger, but the Doctor waved him back. __ 

. has a moment! You—Mr. Charles 
Quigley—will do as you are told.” There 
was no mistaking the authority in the Doc- 
tor’s tone, or the fact that he did personally 
dislike the financier’s brother. 

The old man’s daughter said mildly: 

“‘ But, Dr. Adams, don’t you see we can’t 
discuss such a matter. We cannot talk 
about— 

“Mrs. Robins,” the Doctor interrupted 
courteously, “I realize quite well how 
awkward a thing it is. However, I assure 
you Mr. Quigley is determined it shall be 
done—so determined, in fact, that if any 
of you refuse you will be left out of the will 
almost entirely.” 

At this Mrs. Billings murmured: “I 
wouldn’t never cross him.” And the son- 
in-law said meekly: “‘ We want to do as 
father wishes, of course.” 

“1 believe that,” answered the Doctor 
with apparent frankness. He exchanged a 


_ swift glance with the Alienist, whose expres- 


sion seemed to indicate that he was wholly — 
puzzled by the proceedings. . 

The Doctor went on quickly: ‘“ This af- 
fair is not so purposeless as it sounds, my 
friends. To ask prospective heirs what 
they think they should inherit is unusual 
and doubtless somewhat useless. But to 
ask them what they /onestly thmk—and to 
have a means of making them honest— 
well, that should be interesting, at least.” 

The Doctor’s keen glance seemed care- 
fully measuring the effect of his words. 

‘Ladies. and gentlemen,” he continued 
quietly, “ for over four years I have been 
experimenting with a chemical which would 
so influence the mind that—temporarily at 
least—complete frankness of speech would 
result. That was my goal. I have not 
reached it—but I have gone a considerable 
distance. You think I am not wholly se- 
rious? Why, that is hardly so revolution- 
ary a thing as you perhaps consider it. Un-— 
der the influence of alcohol, for instance, 
a man talks much more openly than other- 
You all know that.” 


ee 


his lis- water, od indeed is its s principal ingre- : 


Quigley is 
him that Le can, gots a pent fluid I have 
prepared, make any one tell me his honest, 

_ sincere convictions on any subject.” 
Charles Quigley laughed ironically. 

_ “Yowre to be congratulated, Doctor,” 
~he observed. ‘‘ How does it work?” 

The Doctor did not smile. “ A scientific 
explanation of why alcohol and many well- 
known drugs loosen the tongue would weary 
you, probably—nor would you understand 
it. My preparation goes a little further 
than that, however. I have been able— 
very temporarily, of course—to make the 
memory more vivid; to recall to the sub- 
ject’s mind many little details that seem- 
ingly have long since been forgotten. This 
is important, my friends. 

“For instance, Mr. Quigley feels that 
- many of you have been unjust to him in 
the past—have been unkind. You have for- 
gotten these little incidents, but he has not 
—since they impressed his mind more than 
yours. He wants you to recall them, for 
if you are to tell him frankly what you 
consider you deserve from him at his death 
you must have all the facts at your com- 
mand.” 

The Doctor stepped behind a screen and 
produced a five-gallon glass bottle, such as 
spring water is sold in. It was about half 
full of a clear fluid, with a very slight tinge 
of color. He set the bottle on the center 
table. | 

“T prepared this drink about two hours 
ago,” he said. “‘ Jack, will you go out and 
get that tray of glasses? Eight or ten 
full-size tumblers will do.” 

The Very Young Man hastened away. 

The Doctor added: ‘‘ You need not be 
afraid of this, my friends. I shall drink 
some with you, as well as Mr. Quigley 
himself, and one or two of the rest of us. 
It is quite harmless.” 

He added as an afterthought: “ You 
will experience no unpleasant sensations— 
I give you my word on that. Nor is it in- 


 toxicating, so that you will be tempted to 


talk of things you do not wish to men- 


tion. As a matter of fact, you will hardly 


_ know you have had more than a drink of 


. dient. ” ae 
“And any one cho don’t witht to drink oe 
it with me,” declared Mr. Quigley grimly, 
“needn’t expect any of my money. ’m _ 
sick of asking favors of people who don’t ae 


care anything about me.” 


The Very Young Man returned with a pa 
tray of tumblers, and he and the Doctor — 
filled them from the huge bottle. 


The Doctor raised a glass. ‘“ Come, gen- 
tlemen, who will be the first to drink?” ‘ 

No one answered. 

“ Very well,” said the Doctor. 
start.” 

He drained the tumbler, 
he asked. i 

“T will,” volunteered the oe bode 
Man. 

He drained his glass also, bravado mak- — 


of will : 


. Who next?” 


‘Ing him swallow it down without prelimi- | 


nary tasting. — ; 
The Doctor offered a third glass to the | 
octogenarian, who drank its contents with- ; 
out hesitation. oe 
“Pass around the tray, Jae ” said the 
Doctor. 


The Alienist took a glass, and one or two | 
Mrs. Billings drank hers 
with obvious apprehension, meanwhile try- _ 
ing to smile ingratiatingly at her master. 
Charles Quigley was contemptuous, drain- 
The financier’s 


of the other men. 


ing his glass with a sneer. : 
daughter and her husband were both rather 
solemn, but after a moment of hesitation 
foltaned the rest. : ee 

The Very Young Man collected | Nes, 
empty glasses. fe 


“ There,” said the Doctor. “ That was 


not so very formidable, was it? My chem- — 


icals normally have rather a disagreeable _ 
taste, but in deference to you I masked it, _ 


at the last moment, with peppermint— 
though you notice even the mint flavor is _ 
I used Mr. Quigley’s 
fresh bottle of peppermint tablets when he 
was here this afternoon—we didn’t nae 4 aC 


hardly perceptible. 


thing here that would do.” 


He spoke rapidly and quite canal. pro- ok 
ducing simultaneously the peppermint Botesvc: 


tle—only this time it was empty, for he 
had removed its cork and sec the con- 
tents into his pocket. 


| narrowed, for the effect of his words. 
the financier’s relatives, 
held nothing alarming; at Mrs. Billings’s 
_ face had slowly drained of its blood. She 
stared at the peppermint bottle as though 
hypnotized; and then, with a low moan, 
crumpled and fell unconscious to the floor. 
The Doctor sprang to his feet. 


“ couch there. 
has fainted.” 


a added Ten 


_ The Doctor waited, tense and with eyes 
To 
obviously, they 


The 
Jack, you help him. She 


“ Dr. Gregg, will you lift her up? 


He turned to the others, who were in 


confusion. 


“Do not be alarmed, my friends. What 
fe OE was merely water-—flavored with 


a little mint and vanilla.” 


CHAPTER XXzI. 


THE ARBITER OF FASHION. 


leaned beside the chair of a woman with 
one of those long, ugly faces which are 
as fascinating to some men as beauty—for 
they express keen intelligence. By the as- 


be oe VINCENT, arbiter of fashion, 


This story began in the Argosy-Allstory Weekly for June 3. _ 
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oe Me. Oui? Ss 
: “peppermint tablets make good flavoring, 
_ my friends.” 


oe ae oie it 


Quigley’s amazed family. 


A few moments later the Alienist, rai S 


his chair by the couch, said quietly: 
“She is all right now. She has con- 


fessed. Her son—in Philadelphia—made 


her do it, for her fifteen-thousand-dollar 
legacy.” 
‘“‘ By the almighty, I never thought of 


him!” old man Quigley exclaimed excited- 


ly. ‘“ He works in a drug store. He—” ~ 
The Doctor interrupted, addressing the 
club members: “You see, gentlemen? 
That is a police detail—we did not need it. 
Jack, will you telephone police headquar- 
ters?” He added quietly: ‘I think that 
is all, my friends. 1 am glad to have exon- 
erated you.” : 


Part IV 
Max Ries 


” Author of “The Garden of Eden,” “Gun Gentlemen,” 


‘‘ The Untamed,” ete. 


sured manner in which she turned her head 
Dickon knew that she was sure of herself. 
There were near her a considerable group of 
older men and women—an infallible token 
of wit or fame, or both. She was listening 
fervently to Vincent as Dickon drew near. 


The arbiter stood with his back to Dickon, — 


and the latter noted the sharp contrast be- 


“housekeeper to the couch, while ges pe 
briefly explained the circumstances to. Mr. i 


“TJ almost dread to be alone,” 


ee Don’t 3 you think so?” 


i so as to come Santer. 


ae “directly in front of James Vincent, in 


the hope that he might be remembered; att 
not, he would have to find some method of 
breaking in on the conversation. It was 


not necessary, however, for he had hardly 


come in line with the sad face and the 


cold eyes of Vincent when the latter 


straightened and nodded an invitation. 
‘He remembered Dickon, and it was plain 


_ that he remembered him favorably, for he 


went so far as to disengage himself from 
the group and come straight to ee younger 
man. 

_ “When I met you the other night,” he 
_ gaid as they shook hands, “I had a feeling 
that I should see much of you.” 

“1’m glad you remember me.” 

“My dear fellow, I never forget names 
and faces. Inconvenient memory, in fact; 
it packs my mind with waste material, you 
know, and sometimes when I try to think a 
host looks in on me—out of my boyhood, 
out of my youth—names, eyes, voices, 
smiles, frowns.” He shuddered slightly. 
he said in a 
changed voice, “for the walls of a quiet 
room are paneled for me—light and shadow, 
life and death—bah!”. He recalled himself 
with a start. “ Mr. Greene, forgive me!”’ 

But Dickon had hardly heard the words. 
He was wondering how he, simple Dickon 
Greene, could dare to dream of using this 
formidable man of many moods as a tool 
in his upward social progress. 

‘‘ Shall we stroll about?” suggested James 
Vincent. ‘‘ Or are you dancing?” 

“Stroll by all means. I’m killing time 
until the entertainment room closes.” 

‘“T remember now. Some one told me 
that you brought Marie Guilbert.”’ 

T4 Yes.” 

“A charming face, an intriguing man- 

er,” nodded Vincent. 

“But?” suggested Dickon, smiling. 
“Yid I hint at a reservation?” asked 
Vincent anxiously. | 
- “T only guessed at it.” 

“Not cold enough to be a great artist, I 
fear; that is all.” 
ha Is coldness necessary?” 


2 acd 


“On the ada mused Dickon, ad 1 ue 


ence at arm’s length and never let ew, : 
come up on the stage with him; he must 


make them admire from a diseuias SROs ie 


“Yes. Otherwise comedy becomes farce; _ 
tragedy grows into sentimentality. Ac- 
tresses keep their beauty to an advanced 
age—at least, the great ones do. That’s 
because they are forever simulating emo- | 
tions and feeling nothing in reality. They — 
paint a picture which seems full of fire — 
across the footlights, but behind them all 
is cold. For that matter, I’m suspicious 
of all artists. They are never simple; they 
use the world and the passions too much ~ 
to believe in such things. A poet writes — 
ef a pure, great love—Tristan and Isolde; _ 
for his own part he is apt to prefer the 
wine cellar and a courtesan. A painter 
covers a wall with delightful murals; in his 
own house the walls are cracked.” 


“ But Marie Guilbert is not an artist, oe 


then?” a 

‘‘ She has only a few motions toward ar- 
tistry; she is the normal woman and there- _ 
fore even the passions she simulates burn _ 
her up. If she stays with the stage she will : : 
be an atrocity before she’s thirty.” are 

Dickon remembered her as he had seen 
her lying exhausted on the couch in her _ 
apartment—the embers after the fire had 
burned out. In the meantime he had pur- 
posely guided James Vincent toward the oe 
farther end of the room for two purposes; __ 
first, because he wished Mrs. Rainey to see 
him in company with such a man; secondly, 
because he wished to have the connoisseur i 
see Cynthia. He waited. sh 

“Ah,” he said suddenly, “ there’s a pice 
ture!” ne 

A woman in a flowing gown briceded ay. 


heavily in gold stood behind Cynthia’s _ 


chair, and the girl in her blue dress had 


half turned, framed by the color behind her. __ 


Dickon waited breathlessly—not for Vin- _ 
cent’s criticism, but to learn whether | Or 
not he knew the girl. ee 
“Yes,” murmured the arbiter, “ but the 
blue is too vivid for that dull gold. Eh?” 
The heart of Dickon fell. Then: “ Besides, 
that dress is bad taste, I think. Blue is 


too obvious. a color for such pale gold hair in 


: as Cynthia Rainey’s.’ 


- told me about her at Silverman’s. 


pares 


member. 
«her; 
she may have been included. What was 


- Dickon breathed again. She was known 


" to the arbiter and it left one avenue of 
| escape open to Dickon. 


“Tve been watching her most. ol the 


evening,” he said, “ because of what you 


Date, 


“1?” echoed Vincent, frowning to re- 
‘‘} don’t recall that we spoke of 
but we ran through such a list that 


pay 
‘‘ Something with which I can’t agree.” 
ace Ah?” 
‘He saw the arbiter quicken himself to 
meet an attack on his judgment. 
‘Vou called her the most beautiful girl 


in New York.” 


“T? Im—” But James Vincent closed 


his lips quickly and cut off the rest of the 


word “ impossible.” ‘‘ H-m!” he said, in- 
stead. “ You don’t agree with me?” 

“ Pretty, rather than beautiful,” said 
Dickon critically. “‘ Notice that her nose 


_ is not perfectly straight; and then don’t you 
: think her throat is a trifle too thin?” 


“ Strange,” muttered James Vincent, 


but 1 don t recall pene mae her at Sil- 


verman’s.’ 
“ At least,” said Dickon, ‘ it was hardly 


a sober judgment.” He challenged: “ And 
it’s not too late to retract.” 


“ Retract?” echoed the other. “ By no 
means! Liquor never clouds my mind; it 
brightens it to the last moment; then comes 


oblivion, a complete erasure of everything. 


- Retract? No, by the Lord, I think alcohol 


inspired me at Silverman’s and made me 


see things in Cynthia Rainey that I would 
never have detected otherwise. Did I call 
her the most beautiful girl in New York? 
I repeat it!” 

He fixed his gaze ee on her and 
Dickon waited with hungry ears. 

““In some details there may be flaws. 
But who wants perfection? In a Greek 


statue it is well enough, but in a living, 


breathing woman let me see some human 
flaws. Look at the total effect, not at the 
separate features; look at the spirit, not 
at the fact. Meager, you say? No, it is the 
rounded slenderness of youth. And that 


nile pit the platy pipes ees give the é : 
touch of purity which makes the picture _ 
perfect. By Heavens!” he muttered to him- 
self, ‘‘ whatever it was that I drank at Sil- 
verman’s it gave me an added insight. No, 
sir, I shall not retract one syllable!”’ 

It was the pride of one whose judgment 
was never questioned, and Dickon with a 
cold pleasure watched the indomitable ar- 
biter argue himself into his own illusion. 
It gave him an added sense of power to 
see how easily the great man could be 
wound about one’s finger. 

From behind the plumes of her fan two 
eyes had watched the faces of Vincent and 
Dickon Greene with hawklike intensity, and 
now Mrs. Rainey seized an opportunity to 
touch her daughter’s arm. 

‘“ Cynthia!” she whispered rather husk- 
ily. “‘ Don’t start; pretend that I’m saying 
nothing of importance? 

Cynthia, with a girl’s effortless smile, at 
once stared into the vague distance; only 
her head canted a graceful, imperceptible 
trifle toward her mother. 

“You remember the Mr. 
whom I introduced you?” 

é6 Yes.” i 

“What did you think of him?” 

“He had an interesting face—strong, 
wasn’t it? But he was stupidly silent. He 
seemed embarrassed.” , 

“Cynthia, you’re a fool!” It burst out 
so suddenly that the girl started. “ You 
are,’ repeated Mrs. Rainey with emotion. 
“Don’t look at me! Here comes that im- 
possible Joe Swain. Pray God he doesn’t 
ask you for another dance; a nobody and 
an ass! No, there he goes by. Cynthia, 
your ‘ stupid’ Mr. Greene is going to make 
New York look at you for the first time!” 

A.stain of pink touched the cheek of the 
girl. 

‘Mark my _ words,” muttered Mrs. 
Rainey prophetically. ‘“‘He has already 
brought James Vincent—tke James Vin- 
cent! They are over there. Don’t turn 
your head for Heaven’s sake or they’ll know 
we've noticed them. They—yes—they’re 
coming toward us. James Vincent!” Her 
breathing grew rapid, almost stertorous. 
“ They’re going to speak to you. Cynthia, — 


Greene to 


THIR: 


| ry of | Mrs. Ranty | ‘hal 


ns ak to its pristine Western vigor— 


_ such words as she had spoken in the old 


_ days when every night she urged her hus- 


band to take the great risk and plunge 
with everything he had in the new irriga- 
tion project—if her voice grew hoarse and 
broken, her manner was quite ably main- 


tained, and now she leaned back in her 


chair with an indifferent smile, praying in- 
wardly that the pallor she felt would not 
make her rouge too obvious. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
TACTICS. 


T all happened in five golden minutes 
set with diamond seconds over which 
Mrs. Rainey long after brooded with a 

rich delight. Vincent and Dickon had 


| paused beside them, the older man had 


and a smile or I’m a piker. 


© 


-more hopefully. 


eb ite | 


sale!” 9s s 


spoken to her, to her daughter, and now 
the two went on together. Cynthia turned 


a dolorous face. 


‘1 couldn’t talk!” she moaned, digging 
her fingers desperately into her handker- 
chief. ‘I—I was tongue-tied. Oh!” 

“Hush!” said her mother. “ Thank 
Heavens you didn’t talk. Your cue is silence 
I know how 
you felt—as I did when we were waiting 
for the water to come through the sluice- 
gates. My heart was between my teeth, but 
I didn’t show it; and you have some of my 
blood in your veins, thank God! You stood 
the acid test, Cynthia. I’m so proud of you 
I could burst, dear!”’ 

“But they didn’t stay,” said Cynthia, 
66 Why?” - 

“ Cynthia, you’ll drive me crazy! How 
could they sit down? It would show that 
Greene brought Vincent to you on pur- 
pose, but as it is they think it looks like a 
chance meeting. But I see through them— 
like glass! Dickon- Greene met you, ad- 
mired you, and then off he rushes to this 
James Vincent to get an expert opinion.” 

. dene you talk as if I were a horse on 


No matter for the words, 


. pel. 


ats. the sense that counts, and this is “gos: : 
He brings the connoisseur, Vincent.” 


“And James Vincent says three words 
and goes away.” 


‘“ When a man is stirred he doesnt chat- 


ter, like a magpie. Do you know what your 


father said to me when he asked me to 


marry him? ‘Louise, I need a manager; 


how about it?’ And when I accepted him 


he said: ‘ Well, that’s fixed!’ 
James Vincent only said three words. 


Certainly 


you down as nothing but a pretty face. 


My dear, great things are coming out of © 
God bless that ugly Pas- — 


Dickon Greene. 
more creature for bringing him around!”’ 

“‘ But—they went on so quickly!” 

“ What did he say?” Mrs. Rainey was 
murmuring. “ Advertising does it? Cyn- 
thia, before the evening is over you'll be 
surrounded by a mob. At this very minute 


if those two aren’t talking about you, then 
Honey, — 
I wouldn’t trade the good opinion of that — 


three of a kind beats a full house! 


Dickon Greene for his weight in gold. Who 
can he be?” 

She was quite right; James Vincent we 
away from the girl full of the new subject. © 


die 
he’d said twenty you could tell that he put 


“Tt is her voice that completes the pic- s 


ture,” he said to Dickon 


pretty girls. 


Greene, I listened for her voice with a sort — 
of horror, and a load dropped from ay 
shoulders when she spoke. Sir, she is one | 
of the three women in New Vork one can 
both look at and listen to.” 

“ And the other two?”’ 

James Vincent made a grimace. 


are a figure of speech, Ah, I must leave 
you here.” 

He went toward one of the palletes and 
Dickon, smiling inwardly, murmured: 
“ He’s going back to her. Dickon, my 


friend, the best nets for catching clever men 


are the ones they weave for themselves.” 


He went straight for Mrs. Littleton in the 2 
refectory room, and met her coming out 


trailing a small crowd after her. © 


solemnly. — 
“There’s a sort of fate about it with most _ 
To compensate for their looks _ 
the Lord puts a rasp in their throats, and — 
God knows a flat voice will ruin the dream _ 
of a Titian turned into flesh. Positively, — 


ae 


tell you the truth, I think the other two | 


known name. 
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“Do you know,” she said by way’ a 


greeting, “ that that blessed girl hasn’t left 
the stage for half an hour—and dancing 
half the time!” : 

“ But when is she coming into the ball- 
room to dance with us?” protested a youth 
from the rear of the hostess. 

“There aren’t enough of her to go 
around,” answered Mrs. Littleton. “ Miss 
Small, Dickon Greene, Miss Sylvia Lock, 
Miss Josephine Ashurst, Mr. John Welling, 
Mr. Hubert Reese, Mr. Godwin Sanders— 


have I named everybody?” 


In the old days Dickon was more in the 
habit of studying the shoes of people he 
met than their faces; and for that very 


_ reason he made himself look coolly, stead- 
_ ily for one instant into the eyes of each per- 


- gon as he was presented. “I must be like 
James Vincent,” he was saying to himself. 
“JT must remember every name, every face.” 
And there was such quiet interest in each 
‘of his glances that it made the others look 
at him in return. There was another rea- 
son for their attention: Mrs. Littleton’s cor- 
diality to this unknown gave him signifi- 
eance as the smile of a king makes and his 
' frown undoes again. As for Dickon, if he 
had been allowed to make his choice he 
could hardly have selected a better group 
for an introduction by Mrs. Littleton; even 
to his socially uneducated ear each was a 
Here, above all places, he 
must break ground for Cynthia Rainey. 

‘““T suppose you’ve been’ watching Miss 
Guilbert,” went on the hostess. “ Or could 
you find a seat?” 

He shook his head. 

“ Another attraction. I’ve been listening 
to the epigrams of James Vincent.” ; 

‘“‘ He’s gloomy to-night, they say. What 
has he been tearing down with that terrible 
tongue of his?”’ 

“On the contrary, I thought he was ex- 
tremely gay. But while I was with him he 
was on the subject of Miss Rainey and that 
always seems to inspire him.” 

He noted the blank glance which flashed 
from face to face in the group; only Mrs. 
Littleton nodded with interest. Dickon 
glanced over his shoulder to make sure, and 
then, with an unfeigned chuckle, he turned 
back to Mrs. Littleton. 


« «You sey he's. with her: now. Become 
an inseparable attendant. Maal ey ae 


“The girl with the pale-gold hair?’ iste” e 


is lovely,” murmured the hostess, and the 
murmur was prolonged through the group. | 
It was enchanting music to Dickon. If he 
could prolong that attitude for another few 
moments she would be made, he thought. 
And to aid him, at that moment James Vin- 
cent leaned closer to Cynthia, talking rap- 
idly. 

“Do you know,” said the hostess, 34 that 
James Vincent considérs her the most lovely 
girl in New York?” 

It brought a chorus from the others, a 
chorus of faint agreement from the girls, of 
open interest from the men. 

“Not to doubt James Vincent’s word, i 
said young Godwin Sanders, “‘ but don’t you — 
think that’s going it a bit strong?” | 

It was to Dickon that he appealed. 

“As a matter of fact,” nodded Dickon, 
“it may be a matter of prejudice.” 

Sylvia Lock shook her head; she was 
pretty enough to be worried; she was even 
pretty enough to be frank. ~ 

“ Then,” she said, “it’s the first time in 
history that Mr. Viticent has been blind. 
She does seem a little thin, doesn’t she?” 

‘““Vineent says,” quoted Dickon Greene, 
““ Who wants perfection except in a Greek 
statue? Look at the spirit, not at the fact.’ 
Besides, he declares that one can’t judge her 
from a distance. He says that it’s the voice 
that completes the picture.” 

He lowered his voice—secure in se 
knowledge that what he said would be re- 
peated. ‘‘ Vincent swears,’ he said to John 
Welling, “ that she’s one of the three women 
in New York one can both look at and 
listen to.” 

“The devil!” said the other seriously. 
‘“‘ Who are the other two?” 

“IT imagine,” answered Dickon, 
they’re figures of speech.’’ 

“ Something to round an epigram, eh?” 

And in the eyes of John Welling ap. 
peared a swift and strong determination. 

“ As a fisher,” thought Dickon, “ I’ll soon 
have the miraculous draft beaten to a fraz- 
ze.”’ 

The obvious opportunity before him was 
to stay close to Mrs. Littleton, to rivet her 

Mee ep han 


“* that 


with hint, nee Ae np off fen coe ae 


Rae o> 


Sass 


crowd of swaying couples carried by the 
- swift rhythm of a waltz. With all his soul 
he yearned to look over his shoulder to- 


ward Cynthia Rainey, to see how she pro- 


gressed, and because that was his impulse 
he sternly repressed it and concentrated 


- upon Sylvia Lock. It was she who guided 


the talk toward Cynthia before the dance 
was half over. 


“Do you see how they flock toward that | 


girl?” she said. 

“Toward whom?” 
blankly. 

__“ Miss Rainey.” 

“ Really?” 

He turned his head and saw them all— 
Welling, Vincent, Reese, Sanders—either 
talking with Cynthia Rainey or else close at 
hand. And there were others whom he did 
not know. The rumor he had started and 
spread as rumors will—like oil upon the 
water. : 

“ That’s only the rule,’ said the girl. 


eed Dickon 


“‘ Where James Vincent goes the rest fol- 


low—he so seldom steps out of his way for 
euedy, man or woman, that it’s not sur- 
prising.” 

“ Doesn’t it occur to you,” he said shame- 
lessly, ‘‘ that what he’s launched with an 
epigram he can sink with the same means?” 

She fell in with his metaphor with a 
chuckle. “But it may be a seaworthy 
ship,” she said. Only a girl of Sylvia Lock’s 
unquestionable standing could have safely 
added: “‘ Do you know who she is?” 

_ “ Tve never met her before to-night.” 

“‘T’ve seen her places,” said Sylvia, not 
without malice. ‘‘ Her father is rich—mil- 
lions upon millions, they say; but no one 


\ seems to know much about them.” 


Her thoughtful look added as plainly as 
with words: “ From now on she’ll bear 
watching.” 

There was something so frank, even in 
_ the spitefulness of this girl, that Dickon was 
fascinated, and after the dance he took her 


_ reluctantly back to the gallery to fill an en- 


 gagement. 
oe aff ee ciniongcs ” she said, looking up at him 


“Not at all, ” smiled Dickon. 


topics of the day, isn’t it?” 
She laughed, delighted. 


“ Come to see me again before. the eve: & 


ning’s over, won’t you?” 
And so she was gone. 


“* Another step,’”’ said Dickon ae as es 
he went down the stairs from the gallery. _ 


cadens as he tee ae « that t Te e been 
: » talking too much. Have I?” tee 
« oT ‘be- iy 
lieve it’s permitted to talk freely about 


“ Another small step, but it leads in the 


right direction. I must ask William ‘North | " 


about the Locks.” 


And he was so full of his vadeel ions that Ve 
he almost bumped into James Vincent sie A, 


ing up. 


Wherever I’ve gone lately I’ve met with 
fragments of things I’ve said.” 


““ Are you surprised?” said Dickon stead- : 
ily, though he felt an abyss opening beneath | - 


him. 


smiles. 
“¢ James Vincent,” she said. 
“My dear Mrs. Custer!” 


It was a pleasant greeting, but Dickon ; : 
felt the little cold reserve behind the man’s 
He did not wish to be interrupted - 


Voice. 


at that moment. But Mrs. Custer was not 


to be denied. She came closer, still beam- 7 


ing. 


talking with a friend of yours. 
go now!” 


She indicated them with a bright smile 


“ Do you know,” said the latter, without ie 
preliminary, and we Dickon with acold — 
eye, “I feel as if I’d been talking to-night 
in front of a mirror that reflects words. _ 


‘Do you think I should be?”’ asked ine. 
other as coldly as before. ON 

An interruption gained Dickon net NG : 
time; a girl had come running down the 
. stairs on the arm of a man, and behind _ 
them drifted a billowy woman wreathed in e 


“My daughter Gladys and I have been : 
‘There they 


and a wave of her hand, and James Vincent. * 


turned to follow her glance: he shook his a 


head as one in thought. 


“ Ah, yes,” he said, his mind pacar 2 : 
“T have met him, but I don’t — 


clearing” 
know him.” 


“Vou don’t know him?” echoed Mrs. _ 
Custer, her smile going out and her eyes 
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"sharpening, foxlike, so that iwtinleles’ ie 


peared in the corners. 
“No,” said James Vincent quietly. 
: you?” 


“Do 


She seemed to be giving up something: 


with reluctance, but a grim determination 
presently appeared in her face, and Dickon 


knew that Vincent had damned another 


reputation, another promising affair. 

“T can’t say that I do,” she said, and 
- went hurriedly down the steps. It would 
be strange indeed if Mrs. Custer did not 

extricate her daughter from the society of 
a man James Vincent had met, but did not 
know. 

“To return to our broken chreailacunless 
it embarrasses you?” said Vincent. 

“Not at all,’ answered Dickon. ‘ You 

are surprised to hear your own words re- 
peated. But you should remember that a 
clever epigram becomes current coin; it is 
naturally passed from hand to hand.” 
_ The eye of the other twinkled, but grew 
grave again almost at once. The orchestra 
was playing again, but the sound seemed to 
come from a vast distance, to Dickon, so 
wrapped was he in the struggle with Vin- 
cent. 

“ Greene, you’re too clever to be safe.” 

The hot blood leaped in Dickon. 

“You spoke hastily, Mr. Vincent,” he 
said, and though his voice was low an 
ominous ring was in it. 

“T think I did,” said Vincent calmly, 
“but you will admit the provocation.” 

“ Freely,” said Dickon. He was vastly 
relieved, and he felt a sudden gratitude for 
a man big enough to refuse to be angry; 
that calmness of Vincent meant a great 
deal indeed. 

“Do you ever take advice?” said the 
arbiter gravely. 

e eae a few people, yes. 
from you.” 


Certainly 


“Well, you have often heard of the lad- 


der of success?” 

“ Of course.” 
“Did it ever occur to you that when a 
person begins to climb it he puts himself in 
danger?” 

The drift of the talk was beginniag to 
escape irom Dickon. 

‘In what way?” he murmured, 


om ‘After rcntbic a “hela ‘one may ‘miss E 


a ties fall and break one’s neck.” ae | And 


with a nod Vincent passed, on, 


Riaz t, 


sp XXII. 
THE VIOLETS. 


E did not go near either Mrs. Rainey 


or her daughter during the rest of 


the evening, for he understood per- 
fectly that she knew what he had done; that 


speech of his about advertising had followed — 


too quickly before the sudden influx of at- 
tendants upon Cynthia for her to mistake 
the cause of it all. He felt that a silent 
entente cordiale existed between them, and 
there would be time enough to build it still 
more strongly when he went to their home 
for tea. He had another reason for his 
reticence. Cynthia Rainey was surrounded 
by a brilliant galaxy of youths, she was 


riding on the crest of her first wave of social 


progress, and while the impetus lasted she 
would: have hardly a glance for him. After- 
ward she would have a chance to think 


about the cause of all these events and she | 


would make him welcome. In the meantime 
he enjoyed her from a distance—the flash 
of her eyes as she danced, her heightened 
color. Other people were beginning to look 
at her, for the rumor of James Vincent’s 
opinion spread rapidly. The rumor hummed 
at the ears of the women: Another star is 


rising. And the men came to her with frank 


curiosity. Sensations never occurred at 
Mrs. Littleton’s affairs, but at almost any 
other place that would have been the name 
for it. It was one of those evenings which 


women remember on their deathbeds as the 


climax of life. 

“T have done two things,” said Dickon 
to himself. ‘I have brought Marie Guil- 
bert, which will make people notice me; I 
have started Cynthia Rainey, and they will 
connect me with that. As a result, they’ll 


begin to ask questions and it will be better | 


for me to remain in the background out of 


view. If I’m about too much they’ll take 


me for a common busybody.” 


Right or wrong, he found an obscure cor- | 
ner of the arcaded gallery and remained - 


there until the end of the ball, contented, for 


he ae came io ‘hint — eyes were. eek . 


| and fixed; they reminded him somewhat of - 


he followed. the progress of cy nthia as it 


became first notable and then a triumph. 
_ He was the cause; he was the secret spring. 


- The world at large might attribute it to 
James Vincent, but the arbiter himself and 
Cynthia Rainey would know where to place 
‘the blame and the credit. He had not long 


to wait before the end. ‘There was that 


sudden quickening of spirits, that rising of 
voices, that scurry of feet, that staccato of 
laughter and talking which announces the 
last moments of successful entertainment, 
with every one striving to wring the last life 
of enjoyment dry; this was the time that 
Dickon chose to go to Marie Guilbert. 
The entertainment was closing in the 
smaller room; Marie herself was just off 
stage, but the audience, rising to depart, 
kept calling her back again and again. She 
was like a happy child, bowing to them, 
running out and begging ‘them with gestures 
to stop the noise, kissing her slender finger- 
tips over and over. No matter what she 
did, there was a fresh uproar at each ap- 
pearance. The majority had left, but a 
small, compacted crowd gathered in front 
of the stage waiting until she should come 
down from it; men who wanted an intro- 
duction; women who wanted to see her face 
at close hand and see whether or not that 
color was the result of makeup, and hear 
her speaking voice, and criticize all those 
million nameless details which only a wo- 
man’s eyes may detect. They were shame- 
less about it, crowding toward the stage, 
for girls have much the attitude toward 
actresses that they have toward men—they 
admire them from a distance—they are just 
sexed enough to be intriguing. 

Dickon waited a little back of the mass, 
and when Marie came out from behind the 
scenes and made for the side steps she 
paused and glanced over the crowd. She 
noted him at once with a smile and a slight 


~. nod. 


“How many of these fellows,” mused 
-Dickon, “ take that smile and nod for them- 


a ‘beiss038 


It was some moments before she could 


ing a perfume that came and ebbed with | 


the all-seeing brightness of the eyes of James” 


Vincent, very drunk, at Silverman’s. And 
indeed, Marie Guilbert herself was intoxi- 
cated. He felt her quivering alertness to 
the murmurs of the crowd as they peor ie 
out of the room; she was with him only in- 
body; in mind she was among: the others. 
drinking the praise. Her smile trembled and 
grew and waned like a flame. : - 
Passing into the ballroom she deat a 
deeper breath as some of the excitement. 
slipped from her. The huge floor was 
streaked with the slowest of the ed ee a 
guests, and they choked the exits with color 
and laughter, and outside the largest. door \ : 
they found Mrs. Littleton. She showed the | 
strain by the shadow beneath her eyes; i 
showed the*triumph by the fiber or her 
voice. si 
“‘ Miss Guilbert,” said Mrs. Littleton, ‘ te 
think you know how much you’ve done fOr 6 
me. I hope you will teach me some time 
how I can make a return to you.” 
Dickon watched the girl critically. herd: : 
was neither slang nor affected sang-froid t 3 
her answer. - 
“Why,” she said as she took ‘ies Thee 
of the hostess, “don’t you see that Tve 
been having a wandeies time? cdi ie 
She was laughing as she said it; heh ee 
head was back so that the full, hee ling 
of the singer’s throat was shown; and in 
the orchid-colored dress she glowed. Some- 
thing that James Vincent had said about her ae 
earlier in the evening recurred to Dickon, 
and indeed she seemed like one of those wor a. 
geous tropic flowers which die young. 
The image haunted him. Some one had 
given her a bunch of violets for a corsage, — 
and when they sat in the taxicab he caught . : 
the faint fragrance surrounding her,.seem-— 


: ae 


her breathing. It was a warm, still night, 
and she opened her furred wrap at_ aha 
throat; in the shadow of the cab he barely _ 
sensed the white of her breast, the curve of _ 
her profile, a tender etching that was half Le 
the work of imagination. ae 

He did not speak. She was leaned back 7% 
against the cushions with half closed eyes, _ 


and he knew that she was rehearsing again 


TAO 
every moment of her triumph, ae 
swiftly each of her songs, whirling in fancy 


through her dancing steps again, tasting the — 


sweet relish of clapping and cries of ap- 
- plause. She wanted to be alone, and for 
his part Dickon was too troubled to talk. 
He almost prayed for a burst of clear light 
against her face, for in the shadow she 
~geemed more lovely. All the admiration 
which had poured forth about her at the 
ball still clung to her; the taint of the 
violets clouded the mind of Dickon. He 


felt that his hands grew icy cold and his 


- forehead burned. Again and again some 
impalpable power drew him toward the girl; 
he caught himself leaning to speak—and 
yet he had nothing to say. 

“What is it?” muttered Dickon to him- 
self. “ What’s wrong with me?” 

He had been so sure of himself all during 
the evening, he had pushed so many per- 
sonalities hither and thither like checkers 
on a board, forming the combination which 
would mean victory to him; the girl herself 
had been only a pawn in his game; and now 
he shuddered as he felt this sure self-pos- 
session diminish. He was slipping back 
into the old Dickon Greene, stammering, 
uncertain, stupid, full of blunders. 

Once, indeed, the thought of William 
North sobered him like a dash of cold 
water against his face; the valet became the 
magic flower which saved Odysseus from 
Circe. But when, a moment later, he called 
up the picture of North again, it was not 
so strong as that maddening scent of violets 
that entangled him, lured him. A sort of 
sweet sadness began to trouble Dickon; he 
remembered to have felt it once before when 
he was looking at the face of a girl painted 
by Giorgione—done so tenderly, so full 
of life, and dead all these centuries! 
matter what he thought, one idea recurred 
over and over: She is only for a moment; 
she is a flower about to fade! 

‘The taxicab had stopped. He was helping 
her to the curb; and now they stood in the 
lobby of the apartment house. 

-“ Good night,” said Dickon resolutely. 

But her hand lingered in his. 

~“ Come up to my place. Céleste makes 
a rarebit fit for a king, and I have some beer 
that isn’t two-seventy-five.” 


No” 


her in the eye indifferently. 


“It’s late; and you’re tired. I must go.” 
That Ne 


“Not fired now. Nota bit. 
come later.” 

If she would only let his hand go he felt 
that he would have the strength to refuse. 

“‘ Besides, we haven’t had a chance to 
talk.” 

He framed the refusal carefully, but to 
his utter astonishment, what he said was: 


“Td love to come!” 


When they reached the seine and 
she went to rouse Céleste he began to walk 
up and down the living room. 

“T’ve got to get myself together,” he was 
thinking. “I’m slipping fast. What the 
devil is it?” 

He was standing quite still, frowning at 
the floor, when she entered again. 

45 Céleste 4 growling like a thunder- 
storm,” laughed Marie Guilbert. “ But she 
can cook even when she’s half asleep.” 

He turned hopefully, hearing that breezy 
voice, and he saw that she had thrown a 
scarf over her bare shoulders, something 
like a changeably colored mist. When she 
moved it raised and ruffled; it stirred in a 
cloud across her throat and moved in a haze 
over the white arms. 

““ Kismet!” muttered Dickon to himself. 


‘Tam gone!” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE CRISIS. 


HEN he sat down she dropped into 
a chair beside him. 


“'You’re troubled about some- 

thing,” she told him. “ What’s wrong?” 

The tang of the violets reached him. 

“T’m going to sit over here, if you don’t 
mind.” 

He changed to a chair opposite her 

““T want to look at you,” he explained, 
and she laughed at the boyish compliment. 

Her laughter was short, however, and 
he noted that she was sitting very straight 
in her chair; there was something in her 
face that reminded him of her expression 


when she answered the encores of the crowd ~ 
at the Clermont, an inner excitement of — 


He Wesee an enormous s effort and looked ae 


oe just what I want to say. 


i vided watild eet! ive ane out of the apart- 
_ ment, and away from Marie Guilbert to the 


ae safety of the night outside. 


_ “YJ shall not talk,” said Dickon to him- 
self. “If I begin I am lost.” 

“ Have you thought of something that’s 
gone wrong?” asked the girl, suddenly seri- 
ous. 

He nodded gloomily. Her sympathy was 
even more dangerous than her gayety. 

“Have I pulled a boner?” cried Marie 
- Guilbert. 
slang did not clear the cloud from his eyes. 

“Tt is serious,” murmured the girl half 
to herself. Rising, she came quickly to 
him; he sat on a long, low davenport, and 
she perched on the arm of it, close to him. 
“T haven’t known you long, Dickon,” she 
said, ‘‘ but it seems as if we’re almost pals. 
Tell me what’s up. Two heads beat one.” 

“Tm trying with all my might to keep 
you out.” 


He looked up at her miserably; the scent. 


of the violets stole about him. As for Marie 
Guilbert, she shook her head in bewilder- 
ment. 
“T don’t know what’s the matter with 
me,” he said, frowning, ‘‘ but I think it’s 
chiefly you.” 
Lobe Spe 
“Or at least, those infernal violets.” 
She made a quick gesture, touching them, 
and her hand was incredibly white against 
_ the flowers; he looked at it fixedly, at the 
delicate finish and taper of each finger, at 
the slight dimple where knuckles should 
have been. And then something snapped in 
Dickon; his hands grew colder than ever, 
and all the blood in his body rushed to 
his heart and made it thunder. She stood 
up, looking at him in wonder, and the mo- 
ment she recoiled a surge went through 
him, brought him to his feet above her. 
ee Tf I could talk to you I’d feel better.” 
ip -glsget Dickon. jeanie’ s what I want 
_ you to do.” 
“The devil of it is that IT don’t know 
i I'd like to take 
your hands and lean close to you and say— 
E don't. know what!” 


yo ost She ee up. at ent in a a gai: oe ae 
pani i and then he found himself looking steadily _ 
-any plundering thing: 


He noted dully that even the 


into her eyes, which he saw through a mist a 
he reached for her hands, found them, and_ 
they lay passively in his tightening grip. 
She had not resisted either with word or 
gesture, and he felt a tremendous, half-cruel 
exultation, like a man who sees some wild 
animal strugelé vainly inanet. It snapped — : 
the last of his self-control and he was swept _ 
out of himself—out like an ebb tide run- _ 
ning swiftly to the sea. Once there ea 
faint retraction of her hand, but it was hard- 
ly an attempt to gain freedom; She was” he 
afraid, terribly afraid of him. eRe at 
fe Marie—” he said. | 
“ Let me talk!” she whispered. — if you 3 
have to speak, my name is plain Mary Gil ] 
bert. But listen to me, Dickon.” _ ale 
“% don't want to listen to talk, Mary.” je 
Her eyes widened. His mind was. en 
divided into two parts, one of which was a 
trembling hurricane of emotion, and the | 
other was the mind of the new. Dickon — 
Greene, cold, unperturbed, noting in a sort 
of haze how her pupils dilated and that her — : 
lips were as colorless, almost, as the lips of _ 
Mrs. Littleton. “ She is afraid, Cisaid thes : 
cold mind of Dickon, and his heart thun- : 
dered: “ She loves you; she is yours; take m 
hert* oe 
“Vou have to listen, Dickon. “Your 
hands are cold as ice and your face i 
white; you aren’t yourself. ?. ee na 
That was her voice speaking, clear, ‘stil ‘ 
strong; but her fingers were small and sof 
and trembled in his and they kept saying 
“IT have no strength against you!” 
“Go on,” said Dickon. bens a 
" I citi: I know what you are sookah 
say,” she said rapidly, “but I don’t want — 
you to say itnow. Come to me to morrow.” ay 
“You will change; there will be no vio- oe 
lets; no—God knows what!” i hy 
“ie ‘Ditken: to the end of my life Pt: never <. 
change.” : 
The words fell on the stcgiiny. mind ‘a fe . 
Dickon as the small, clear treble of a child’s . 
voice, singing, falls upon the clamor of a 
festival mob. e 
“Tl tell you what my answer will beh : : 
in a way.” Faintly his colder mind noted 
that there was no slang, and it came sud- _ 


ee) 


denly to him that all her stagey manners, 


all her chatter were so many garments that ! 


- disguised the real self. She was afraid, not 


had entered my life. 
you I knew I could trust you, and, oh, 


What was it? 
seriously until I met you, Dickon. 


of Dickon, but of something within him. 
“No one ever treated me 
After 
I left you that first night I lay awake for 
a long time thinking about myself and 
knowing you were the finest thing that ever 
The moment I saw 


- Dickon, it’s a wonderful thing to be able to 


close my eyes and stop watching, stop fenc- 
ing with men and simply say: ‘ You lead; 
Tl follow!’ ” 


4c Mary— 
“Hush! Don’t speak now! You aren’t 
yourself. You’re carried away like an au- 


dience that looks at me across the. foot- 


lights, but there’s nothing wonderful about 


me. I’m simple as a book in words of one 
syllable; I haven’t a father; I haven’t a 


mother; I’m nobody. Go away from me 


now; come back to-morrow and you'll find 
me just as I am now, as fixed as a rock 
in what I think about you. And if you 
don’t come to-morrow I’ll know that you’ve 
seen the truth about me and—don’t care 


for ite 4 


She paused with her lips half parted, as 
if she had more to say, but was stopped 


by something in his face, for the storm in 


him had gathered force. He only half heard 


what she said; the cold mind in him kept 


saying: ‘‘ She is yours!” 

-“ Dickon!” she whispered, and the hands 
strove once to escape from him and then 
were still; that fragrance of the violets was 
wine in his blood, music at his ear, and all 
the beauty in the world was gathered in 
the face before him; all its tenderness was 
gathered in her soft, quick breathing. 

There was a stir of shadows in the corner, 
for the wind through a half open window 


had stirred the curtain, and when he looked 
swiftly toward it it seemed to Dickon that 


he saw in the obscurity a dim form take 
sudden shape—the long, grave face of Wil- 
liam North, the eighteenth century naiveté 
of the brows as he had said: “ And I knew 
that I had met my third master!” 
Without a word, Dickon bowed his head, 
raised the hand of the girl to his lips, and 
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eee as he sen ris Sele ° slim . 
hands remained exactly as he had left them, - 


one raised a little higher than the othan : 


and they seemed stretched out after him. | 


He went home in the utter silence of mid- 


night past the lonely street lamps turning 
over in his mind how he would break the 
tidings to William North. An actress! 
That was the thing which would crush the 
old valet, and yet he felt that he could 
show the matter in a new light; he had the 
odd feeling of the guilty boy who has been 
playing truant and must make excuses to a 
stern master. Another thing worried him. 
All these amazing social adventures had 
been happening to the new Dickon Greene, 


who went through them cold, collected, ob- 


serving and never observed. That Dickon 
Greene had established as a goal the wealth 
and the beauty of Cynthia Rainey; but 
here, at a breath, all his aspiration was 
blown away and the old self took possession 
of him. His calculation vanished like a 
pricked bubble and in its place there was 
the profound urge of an instinct drawing 
him toward Mary Gilbert. The appeal 
of her hands as they reached toward him 
in parting became a tremendous force. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
POVERTY IS A STRAIN, 


E had harked back so far, he had 
been so deeply buried in his thoughts, 
that what he expected when he laid 

his hand on the door of his apartment was 
the cramped walls, the low ceiling of his old 
rooms far up Broadway; and when he 


opened the door he stood a moment be- . 


wildered adjusting his memory. All the 
truth came slowly back upon him as he 
stared around at the spacious, ivory-tinted 
walls, as his glance slipped pleasantly over 
the lines of that Italian table, a work of 
art, as his foot pressed the rug. There 
were two floor lamps only to give light, one 
of them shaded ‘in old gold, the other in a 
dense sea-green, and the two spheres of glow 


left parts of the big living room in shadow. — 
Each included a comfortable chair in its do- 
main of brightness, each brought out a — 


—_ new icant Giese: was moving under 
the guidance of William North, a world 
where men study little except the art of liv- 


ing, where rough edges are not, a clean, 


fresh, brilliant world. It sobered Dickon. 
The first step into his apartment as he 


- closed the door dimmed the image of Mary 


Gilbert and her reaching hands. | 
“ Good evening, sir,” said William North, 
coming through the arch from the library 
alcove. He bore the dressing gown over 
one arm, the slippers in the other, and it 
suggested to Dickon that the valet had been 
sitting up with these things for untold hours 
so that he might appear instantly as soon 
as the master returned. 
“Why, North,” he protested, * you up 
still? I oaen you’d be in bed hours 
ago. ”? 


“At my age, ”» said North, “men need: 


little sleep. Five hours does me admirably, 
sir.” 

He took ‘he coat of Dickon and slipped 
the dressing gown about his shoulders, then 
pushed a comfortable chair into a better 
position near a floor lamp. 

‘‘T shall wait until the morning before 
J tell him that I’m through with the social 
adventures,”” thought Dickon as he sank 
into the depths of that chair. 

“‘T have a glass of hot milk ready, sir.” 

“You have?” 

“And a wafer or two. An excellent se- 
dative for tired nerves, sir.” 

“* Good,” murmured Dickon. 

He felt the care of the valet enveloping 
him and tying the hands of his independ- 
ence with invisible meshes; it had the effect 
on him of utter silence with water dropping 
slowly, measured beats that lulled the spirit; 
the glamour faded more and more swiftly 
from him. He had to key himself up to the 
thought of returning to the old life in the 
furnished rooms as one grows tense for a 
plunge into cold water. Now the step of 
William North returned and he placed on 

a lacquer table beside Dickon a tray that 
held a silver pitcher, a small glass, a saucer 
| x of oe a napkin of splendid linen, glim- 


-mering. — ie | cone fie mnie, and aD " mn 
t watched the vapor rise and vanish. brief 
_ Still no questions, though he knew nee 


~ North. 


must be bursting with curiosity. 
_“ A warm bath, sir?” ma 
vat you please. But sit aa: a moment, : 


“Thank you, sir.” : 
He took a small, serve teccas ‘Gain 
and sat down, keeping erect as though he 
paused only for an instant. | 
“‘ Quite a natural depression, sir,” oikied 
the valet. “ Mr. William Archibald Deven- 
ing was always done up after he inset been 
out discharging social duties.” o 
“T managed to pull through the nal of Ee 
the ball,” said Dickon, smiling faintly, 
“ You would, sir.’ The anxiety ie 
had been kept in concealment clouded his 
face. ‘“* All went well, sir?” | 
“ Had quite a skirmish to get Marie oa ‘ 
bert, but finally she went with me. kei Cy 
a sensation, North.” Sn 
“Very sharpening. are they not, the stage ve 
folk?” nodded North. Wee 
It jarred upon Dickon terribly. 
“You speak of them as if si were a 
curious sort of cattle!” : 
“‘ Not at all, sir; not at all!” he pire se 
with a deprecatory wave of the hands. 
Then, chuckling: “ I well remember Sir Gil- 
bert Alin saying that he had seen two ac- 
tresses who played the lady so well that. 
sometimes one forgot they were acting.” — 
William North shook with contained 
mirth, as if he feared lest his open laughter 
might jar upon the third master’ s red i 
nerves. Sea 
“The devil!” exclaimed Dickon. _ . : 
“ Ehe”) cried the walet;, “7.2 beg oh 
pardon, sir?” me 
“Sir Gilbert Alin must hate been an 
ass!” 
“No, no, sir. You must be thinking of 
Sir Geoffrey Alin—his cousin. Old Sir Gil- 
bert was noted, indeed, for his impeccable 
good. taste. Besides, he spoke as one well 
informed. For that matter I remember 
Mr. Wentworth saying that he thought one ~ 
or two affairs with members of the pro- 
fession gave a young man an edge quite as 
important as the polish that comes from 
travel. It was a fetish with him, in fact.? 
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_ Dickon repressed a com ‘a hurl he 
tray at the head of the unconscious N orth. 
‘“ A smoke, North,” he ordered. ‘‘ Ciga- 


 rette!” 
‘“‘ Before the milk, sir?” he asked, bring- 


ing a smoking tray. 
“Damn the milk!” 
“ Certainly, sir.” 

' He lighted Dickon’s cigarette, removed 
the milk and the silver service, and reap- 
peared a moment later from the direction of 
- the kitchenette. Dickon melted. 

‘‘ You'll overlook my shortness, North?” 
“Very gladly, sir. Strong dislikes gener- 
ally go with strong preferences. There was 
only one shadow in the character of Mr. 
Wentworth; it was sometimes impossible to 
know whether he were pleased, angered, or 
indifferent.” 

“A fault you will not find in me.” 

© Obviously not, sir. 
stage—” 

‘We won’t return to it. In brief, I found 
Marie Guilbert, took her to Mrs. Littleton’s 
ball, and on account of her was very pleas- 
antly received by the hostess.” 

_“ Naturally. She generally tries to have 
a few of high position on the stage around 
her, sir. The only idiosyncrasy I have ever 
heard connected with her name. But most 
of those who go in for the social leadership 
sort of thing have their oddities, you know. 
- Mrs. Baldwin-Dexter, some years back, was 
passionately interested in chows and she 
actually asked a nameless person from 
Texas to a very select tea for the sake of 
seeing the lady’s chow dog.” 


ment. 
“Unfortunately, most of the people at 
the tea did not know that the lady in ques- 
tion was asked for the sake of her dog; 
they thought that she was one of the elect 
for some mysterious reason, and she was 
quite taken up for some weeks until Mrs. 
Baldwin-Dexter saw that the matter was 
becoming serious and let a few words drop.” 
‘Comparing Marie Guilbert to a chow 


dog, eh?” murmured Dickon, whose sense. 


of the ridiculous was beginning to be 
touched. 

‘¢ A metaphor, sir.” 
~“H-m! North, in punishment for what 


Returning to the , 


‘you think B the stage i t would be an iro r 
of fate if you should sometime have tc 
in the household of one of ’em.”’ 


“Of course, sir,” said William fe 


stiffly, ‘‘ you jest.” 

*“* H-m!” said Dickon. 

‘‘ May I hope you were presented to Miss 
Rainey, sir?” 


“Certainly, for I asked to be presented _ 


almost as soon as I arrived.” 

“You asked?” breathed the valet. “ Did 
I hear you correctly, sir? You asked to be 
presented?” 

‘““T asked brazenly and openly,” said 
Dickon. He was swept away from Marie 


Guilbert and into the memory of his tri- _ 
“And told Mrs. Little-. 
ton I had heard ane was the most beautiful - 
_ girl in New York. ! 


umph at the ball. 


William North could not speak; his eyes 
were wide with mute horror. 

‘““T even quoted James Vincent as my 
authority.” 

“Good God, sir!” biensied William 
North. 


“A small lie adds tang to the best story, 


North.” 
‘““ But James Vincent, sir?” 


“Of course I had to get to him before ~ 
He chuckled. 


Mrs. Littleton reached him.” 
reminiscently. ‘‘ And then he did say it, 
for I put the words in his mouth.” 

‘* Marvelous,” gasped North. 


“In the meantime I saw Mrs. Rainey 


and her daughter.” 
‘I hope you were pleased with Miss 


- Rainey?” 
North shook his head in quiet | amuse- | 


“Wonderfully lovely,” said Dickon. 


‘“ Ah, yes; pretty, but I have never heard | 
her called lovely, sir.” 


‘Possibly not. Put her in the corner 
and pay no attention to her and she’s not 


remarkable, I dare say. But surround her 


with admiration, crowd a number of the 
select about her, furnish her with a small 
social triumph, and she becomes radiant, 
North.” 

‘And you saw her under those condi- 
tions?” 

6 Yes.” 


“ Ah,” murmured North gloomily, “then — 


she has already arrived without your aid; 


she is being noticed without your assistance. _ 


St eee 


iil oy thdivectly: ve proted’ to him so conclusive- i 
ly that a life with the actress would be im- 
possible. 


Se That I ace her success, North. u 

? a Sir?” 
“By quoting Thine Vincent’s psuedo re- 
_ mark that she is the loveliest girl in New 
= VOrk?? 

“But, sir—” 

‘Of course she is not the loveliest; there 
may be twenty who equal her, but reputa- 
tion is nine-tenths of fact, I suppose. After 
to-night every time people are introduced 

to Cynthia Rainey they will say to them- 
_ selves: ‘ This girl is reputed to be the pret- 
tiest girl in the city.’ And they will make 


her what they expect and hope her to be.” | 


“ Admirably reasoned, sir! And the 


Rainey’s know it is your work?” 


““T saw Mrs. Rainey before I lifted a fin- © 


mer: 

“Then, sir, it is done!” 

“Good God, North, do you expect a girl 

to be sold outright for the sake of social 
success.” He added bitterly: “‘ The whole 
affair sickens me! I buy a wife with a 
trick; she pays me with her money in re- 
turn! Bah!” 
“A very natural hesitancy,” nodded 
North. “It is disagreeable, but people like 
us must put up with certain hurdles. Pov- 
erty is a strain, sir, and such a man as you 
cannot be happy without a certain atnount 
of wealth.” 

“What makes you certain of that?” 

: “ Because you love beauty, sir, and cer- 
tain kinds of beauty can only be bought at 
a price.” 

The truth of it sank home in Dickon. 

“TJ must be alone,” he said suddenly. 
_ “Will you put out some writing materials, 
Norther” 


f . . CHAPTER XXVL. 


THE MASTER, 


'MERE was an irony in it that made 
- Dickon smile grimly to himself. It 
was the quality William North ad- 

ired in him that caused his early treat- 
m of Marie Guilbert; now it was North, 


He looked about him and every- 
thing on which his eyes fell was an addition- — 
al proof; he could not live, now, without 
pleasant objects about is, He was no ie 
longer a boy; he wanted ideas, not ideals; 
he wanted facts, not hopes for the eet 
Eight years of hoping in a bank had left 
their mark; one part of his strength was — - i 
gone-—bured up. The ineradicable hunger — 
remained, and as in all men it was a rather — 
indiscriminating passion. He wanted to | 
possess, but what he possessed did not so _ y 
much matter. He wanted a goal attainable — - 
without great payment. What he desired — 
above all else was a pleasant content, not a 
star-storming happiness which might scar’ 
him with the attaining of it. Mary Gilbert ” 
struck a thousand responsive chords; she 
thrilled him to the heart; but he looked on. 
her as one looked on fire. It is easy toipick 
it up, but it is hard to keep one’s hands | 
from being burned. He thought of the — 
joy, but he thought of the pain; and eight 
years of pain had taught Dickon to dodge 
the falling lash. 

He went to the writing desk, ‘sat down, 
and lifted the pen which William North hat 


already dipped in the ink. The en :) 


was a pure white, thick as cardboard; the _ 
valet had seen to that. The chair was fas 
perfect position at the desk; the light was & 
arranged at that angle which threw the 
brightest glow on the hands of the writer 
and left his head in shadow. Others men 
think of these small details, but only a 
William North could do them perfectly. - 
And this drove the hands of Dickon swiftly — 
while he inscribed the date line and wrote: 3 


DraR Mary— ec: 


There he paused and dropped his fore- iy 
head in his hand, for the writing of that 
name hurt him, and the picture of her 
standing as he had last seen her, with her 
hands half held out to him, brushed across 
his mind again. It was that picture which — 
had rushed across his eyes again and again _ 
while William North talked. It was that 
picture which had convinced him that he 
dared not come back the next day and face 
her. One glance from her eyes, one instant — 


2S, 


of that slow, wise smile, one gesture of head 
or hand ‘Sould shatter his resolutions and 


bring him to his knees. 
He thought at first of writing to her in 
a light vein, carelessly, but the words came 
heavily upon his mind. No, they had gone 
so far that he must meet the issue with her 
firmly and frankly—tell her the truth. 
There were soft sounds of North at work 
in the bedroom. He was like a fate to 
- Dickon, and, indeed, the third master felt 
that there was an actual doom in his meet- 
ing with the strange valet. Thereafter they 
would lead lives interdependent. 
The letter came in jerky phrases, each 
one labored; and in the background of his 
- mind was North, who was waiting until the 


master went to bed. Until that time he 


would not leave his post. 


DEAR Mary: 
This letter will come in my place to-mor- 
row. Partly because I have not the courage 
to come; partly because it will say things 
which I would not have the courage to say if 
I saw you again. 
Perhaps when you sent me away to-night 
you had a foreknowledge that we were both 
on the verge of something we would regret 
afterward, and you were right. There are 
two things to say: First, that I love you with 
all my heart. Then, that I must never see 
you again. 

That in itself is enough to make you despise 
me, but I must go on past the confession of 
weakness. You have taken up an illusion and 
called it by my name; now [I have to intro- 
duce you to the fact so that you will take any 

lingering thought of me out of your mind and 
throw it into the junk shop of forgotten 
things. It is necessary that I tell you every- 
thing, for otherwise you may think that there 
is some mysterious force which keeps me from 
you and then perhaps you will keep the illu- 
sion you have built about me. 
Indeed, there is no mystery. There is only 
this plain, bald truth, that I am afraid of 
life; the confession of a coward, and I can- 
not deny it. Five years ago I would have 
seized this happiness by the forelock and never 
Jet it escape again; but through the last five 
years I have lived with one continual hope— 
the hope of an escape from the horrible fate 
of poverty. Not that I quite realized how 
horrible that fate was, but lately events have 
occurred which awakened me, and now I see 
what I have been through. I cannot go back 
to it. J have, in a word, set up as a goala 
rich marriage and toward that goal I am de- 
termined to drive. 
I won’t try to excuse myself. But J want 


a in you some last a of belie 


it will be destroyed as you read: of the two 


parts in a man, the heart and the mind, 
happiness for the mind is more necessary to _ 
me than the happiness of the heart. There is 
only one explanation I can give you: seven 
years of hope and striving toward that happi- 
ness of the heart have brought me failure. 
I am now bent on trying the other thing. 

You will bury the thought of me before you 
finish this letter, but I can promise you this 
one thing: that I shall remember you for- 
ever. 


Here he paused for a long time. It was 
very late. The first sounds. of the morning 
life rattled through the streets; here and 
there, far off, there was the clatter of an 
occasional window being opened or closed. 
He had been conscious of a growing weari-. 
ness for a long time, and now it swept over 
him and loosened his nerves. He scrawled 
his name hastily, reread the pages hastily, 
and coming again to the end of it, it seemed 
to him to be a barren scrawl which said 
nothing of all the tumult that moved him. 
He buried his head on his forearm to think; 
then he heard the clear, steady ticking of a 
clock which he had not noticed before; he 
slept. 

It was almost at that same instant that — 
William North started up from his chair 
worried because the master took so much 
time with this midnight letter. It might be 
that a glass of wine would clear his mind 
and make his work easier, so North poured 
the glassful and carried it in with tray and 
napkin and the quarter of an apple. Paus- 
ing behind Dickon he canted his head to 
one side, but when he heard the regular 
breathing of the third master he smiled and ~ 
nodded to himself. 

‘¢ Well,” murmured the valet to imc, 
for like many of the best of servants he had 
formed the habit of talking to himself from 
being silent so much in the presence of 
others, “he has done enough this evening 
to weary himself.” 

He touched the shoulder of Dickon, and 
in doing so his glance went past the mas- 
ter’s head and rested on the page of the let- 
ter spread out before him. The first line he 
read brushed the smile from his face; he _ 
glanced about him, half guilty, half hori ne 
fied; then he read again to the very end." 


. a vie is ciewraite William North aloud. 


es 
ts 
La 


given him the day before. 


_ He folded his white, unmarred fingers to- 


- ees and wrung bis hands. 


“He!” repeated the valet, and bowed 
his head as if he had heard the news of 


the death of one dear to him. 


“A gentleman? In love with a dancer?” 


muttered he, louder. 


He fell back in his chair and laughed 
soundlessly, bitterly. 

“My third master,” whispered North in 
that peculiar conversation with himself, 
“and God knows, my last. But would a 


gentleman have looked at her—seriously? 


No, no, no! A dancer!” 

He repeated the word in a silent agony. 

There remained only one thing for him 
to do. He had no money; he had no re- 
source; but to remain in the service of one 
who had proved himself no gentleman was 
impossible. 

He packed his belongings hastily into the 
pockets of the old suit which he had been 
wearing when Dickon first met him—very 
few of them, indeed, until he came to a 
small volume of Burns which Dickon had 
William North 
raised the book in the manner of one 
stunned and looked at it over and under as 
though he perceived a mystery in it. 

It made it harder for him to go on with 
his preparations for departure, apparently. 
But at length he was ready except for the 
necessity of changing from Dickon’s suit 
into his own old clothes. Then he sat down 


and penned his note with painful care: 


DEAR Mr. GREENE: 

Information of the most painful character 
and, indeed, word which would necessarily 
cause annoyance to yous if you should be 
cognizant of it— 


He paused in his writing and regarded 


the number of the long words with a sort of 
- gloomy pride. 


- —compels me to take this summary leave of 
you without giving notice. I beg to acknowl- 
edge the volume of Burns which you gave me 
and which, unfortunately, I cannot properly 
tak with me, ibid as I do, that it is more 


your house with moraine more than I carried 
into it. ; 

I remain your debtor ee his 
teeth)—the charity which you showed me ins 
our original meeting. 


Wishing you all future success in your career, me S 


I have the honor of remaining, sir, 
Yours most faithfully, 


Wittram NortH. © 


He signed his name with his usual flour- 
ish of the pen, a great, broad line which 
swept from the terminal “h” around the 
but having made his flourish 


initial ‘“ w,” 


a Satine. Yor me to gee a your § ‘service aid mes 


the pen dropped from the nerveless hand : 


of the valet and rolled from the table to the : iS 
floor. are 
“ Why should I sneak out like a whipped 


cur from him?” said William North. -— 


“Tll wake him up,” he added after a 


moment, “and give him this note, which 


will tell him better than I can do it by word a 


of mouth. While he reads it I shall change 
into my old clothes, and—” 

He took up the note and went haltingly 
into the next room and leaned over the cant 
master. 

“Mr. Greene!” he called. 


The master lifted his head. ‘His ches a 


were dazed. 
“Sir!” called the valet again. 
Dickon rose slowly to his feet. 
“Not so loud, North. 
voices: about, Hee 
* Yes, sir.’ 


The valet gathered himself, raised ries aa 


hand which held the note, Buk the master, 


perhaps because his se were still hazy, : Me 


failed to see it. 


I idee loud id 


“ By the way,” said Dickon, and folding: : 


the letter once across he tossed it back upon 


the desk, “ there’s an addressed a a ; - 


Put this letter in it and see that it’s maven 
if you will.” 

“‘ Even with that letter unsealed he fre 
me!” thought William North, ‘“ Very 
good, sir,” he said aloud. 


‘““'You called me, North. For what pur- yo 


pose?”’ 
The hand which held the note moved _ 
slowly around behind North’s back. : 
“To tell you the hour, sir. It is four 
o’clock.” 


“Good gad, and you’ve been waiting up 


beeke 
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for? me all this time? North, Tm a vil 


Jain!” 


- jence at all. 


“« Sir, sir! ‘Not at At sir. No inconven- 
“ Hot, North.” | 
_ And a moment later William North cried 


triumphantly, for the roar of the running 


water quite drowned his voice: “ Besides, 


what did he do? 
better men than Dickon Greene. 
_ broke with her. 
for the rest, he was only jollying her a bit. 


They’ve made fools of 
But he 
He broke with her! And 
Was I a fool for not, seeing it before? I 
was!” 

He looked to the temperature of the 
water he drew with painful care; he turned 


. down the covers of Dickon’s bed accurately 


as if the corner had been laid down with a 


square; and when the master was safely 
ensconced in the bed the valet still lingered 


near, held by the contrite heart which need- 


ed some pleasant word. A moment adjust- 


ing the windows; another arranging the 


electric lamp on the bedside console. 


_“ Everything you wish, sir?” 
_ Everything.” 
“ Call you at any hour, sir?” 


ee No, Tl get up when I wake; no 


sooner.” 


~ “Good night, sir.” 

“Good night. North, you’re a com- 
fort!” 
It was like a blessing to William North. 


When he was outside the softly closed door 


he stood with his trembling hand pressed 
against his forehead, for he felt as if he 


had just safely crossed a great abyss; never 


before had he known how necessary the 


‘third master was to him. He decided silent- 


and read it through again. 


ly, then, to make no more questioning of 
Dickon Greene. The master’s way would 
be the right way for him. 

Going back to the letter he picked it up 
It seemed to 
William North now that the whole composi- 
tion was an elaborate fraud; the third mas- 
ter was gracefully extricating himself from 
an entangling affair which might embarrass 
him unless it were terminated now. And he 
was managing it so that the girl in ques- 
tion would be least wounded. William 
North chuckled as he came toward the last 
part of the writing. 


But, he thought, if the girl 


Shall I draw the tub, warm?” 


a letter as this she would be EEE 2 


the power of her hold ever Dickon Greene, _ 


and later on she might be tempted to use 
that power when the third master had safely 
established his household. It seemed better 
in every way that the letter should not be 
sent; let her whistle in the wind. So the — 
valet went to the fireplace, lighted a match, © 
and watched the letter flare and then die 
away to a crimson and then a blue-gray 
ash in which the writing was represented by 
a dark, thin scrawling line. This ash he 
crumbled between his fingers and actually 
tossed it up until the draft up the chimney 
caught the filmy stuff and carried it away. 
Then he went to his bedroom, brushing 
the soot from the tips of his fingers and 
the thought of Marie Guilbert from his 
mind; his heart was strong with the knowl- 
edge of one good deed well done that night. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
FINESSE. 


IKE all men of introspective natures 
Dickon Greene was apt to underrate 
his virtues and paint his-failings black; 

but he had another quality of those who 
think a great deal about themselves: having 
given his sin a name strong enough to damn 
him, he was quite apt to forget all about 
it in an amazingly short time. He wak- 
ened the next morning certain that he had 
sold his soul; before he finished breakfast 
he took the sale for granted, pushed the 
thought of it behind him, reduced the mem- 
ory of Mary Gilbert to a faint, almost pleas- 
ant ache, and faced the new events. The 
first thing he did was to start for Mrs. 
Littleton’s to pay his party call. Most 
people chose a time when they were apt 
to find the hostess not at home to pay such 
a duty call as this, even if it were to a Mrs. 
Littleton, but Dickon was not one of these. 

The infallible North had means of tap- 
ping the wires of the Littleton household, 
and within half an hour he brought Dickon 
the time of day when the society queen — 
was most certain to be at home. It was at — 
that éxact hour that Dickon Greene pre- | 
sented himself. She was not aaa’ at sie 


ae did not hesitate at the door, but he 
sent at her one piercing glance that Saw 
everything before he entered the room. She, 
for the present at least, was the strong ship 
to which his social career was confided; 
partly through her, partly through Vincent, 
still more through his own clever manipula- 
tion, he had launched Cynthia Rainey, but 
Dickon knew perfectly that almost any girl 
with money or good looks can meet the best 
men in society. As William North said: 
-“ Give a squaw a million dollars and she will 
cause a flutter among the marriageables.” 
That was not social success, for a success, 
as far as a girl was concerned, meant only 
one thing—her acceptance by other women 
of the exclusive set. For that acceptance 
of Cynthia Rainey, Dickon still depended 
first upon Mrs. Littleton. lt might be a 
work of a long time, but he felt that she 
was the entering wedge both for himself 
and for his protégée. That accounted for 
-the keen look with which he probed Mrs. 
Littleton as he entered. He had to read 
her mind and please it. 
She was plainly in a mood of quiescence, 
lying in a great chair with her head far 
back against the cushions. She wore some- 
thing full of ruffles and lace which looked 
at once too young for her and much out of 
date, but it seemed so comfortable and soft 
“that it was decidedly pleasing. No other 
person in New York would have dreamed 
of wearing such a gown; it was one of those 
little tricks with which she kept people 
continually on the alert and escaped from 
categories as fast as they were made for 
her. She was quite apt to load her won- 
derful hands and wrists with enough jewelry 
to ruin a débutante one evening, and the 
next night she was dressed in perfectly sub- 
 dued taste of an almost Doric coldness. 
_ This morning she had a steamer rug about 
q her knees, a window open beside her, and a 
vase of preen stuff and flowers on a stone 
bench under the window so that the breeze 
could ruffle in it. 
“Will you pardon me for not getting 
?” she said to Dickon. 
be bowed as he took her hand, putting 


7. just. a acl of. deickenes) in. ae manner: ee 


he had seen that that was not displeasing oe 
to her at the ball of last night. ee 

She went on: “ You see, I’m so exhausted. : 
by the work of that ball that T can hardy 


- move to-day; every year I vow that Vl 


never give another, and every year when _ 
the season rolls along I fall into the neti 
again. Some time the work will crush me, 
and it will serve me right!” es 
He murmured something in answer. eS co 
he took a chair near her. It was obvious 
to him that she was not telling the truth, _ 
for though her pallor at any time fitted _ 
nicely into a tale of exhaustion, there was 
an alertness about her eyes and a fiber to 
her voice that belied it. It rather alarmed _ 
him, for he saw that she was in the mood _ 
when one keeps every mental and physical 
faculty in abeyance, except the faculty of 
criticism. At this moment there was no 
more. temperament in her to color her judg- 
ment than there is warm blood in a fish; if. 
he made the slightest misstep she would be 
aware of it instantly; if he opened his 
thoughts she would instantly be inside his 
mind. One careless remark would invite 
disaster. He decided on a brutal frankness. © 
She might attribute that to masculine en- | 
thusiasm and obtuseness; and where she | 
would forgive such a failing and even be 
amused by it, because this morning very _ 
apparently she wanted something to take — 
her outside of herself, on the other hand 
she would never forgive an attempted sub- _ 
tlety through which she saw with those 
keen, cold eyes. aS 
ff I should not have come,’’ said Dickon. 


“J must have known that last night would: k | 


tire you out.” ie 
“ T know how it is with these party « calls, es ' e 
she said maliciously. ‘‘ One likes to have a 
them out of the way at once, if one hasa 
conscience. Personally, I am blessed with _ 
a very shallow conscience.” She stretched _ 
herself carelessly in the chair. “ Youaren’t 
offended?” she murmured. “And really, 
I’m glad to have you here.” _ e 
That was true, he thought, but what ee 
cat she was! She laid the tips of two 
fingers against her chin and studied him _ 
with the excusable steadiness of the invalid, 
who needs diversion. On one of those fin- _ 
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aL gers. ‘flamed a pepenioae aby No elie 


oe pale woman would have dared to wear iy 


but Mrs. Littleton wore it for the sake a : 
the contrast, and for some reason it made 
her almost beautiful. 
the reason why she could put on such flar- 


Dickon decided that 


_ ing things was because of the brilliance of 
_ her eyes; there was always fire behind them, 
blown up or dying away to a coal, or simply 
guessed in the depths, as it was at this 
moment. 
_ “Tm tired of thinking about myself, you 
see,” she explained. “ Won’t you help me 
z toward another subject?” 
oe “py try. ” 
She waited. 
__“ For instance,” she said, “tell me what 
to do at a house party in the country— 
besides riding and boating and walking.” 
Se wn Tuite itunes 
ght A whate?? 
An old-fashioned picnic where one 
brings a sandwich tucked under one arm 
and squashes it before noon—and then 


- there’s so much sand in the bread that it 


tastes like ground glass.” 
_ “ And it’s spring,” said Mrs. Littleton 
thoughtfully. ‘“ You never see the green 
things when you’re riding a horse. Dickon 
_ Greene, I think you’re inspired. Will you 
- come along: and direct my picnic?” 
It came so naturally that for an instant 
he didn’t grasp the full portent of what 
had been said. Then it burst in upon him. 

He—Dickon Greene, the obscure—had been 
asked to Mrs. Littleton’s country home! 
It dazed him. To be met pleasantly at one 
of her great functions was well enough; 
- to be included on one of these selected 
house parties was in itself enough to enroll 
him among the stars. And instantly he 
made up his mind; Cynthia Rainey should 
go with him on that party; if it were im- 
portant as a mile-stone in his social progress 


_ it would actually be a social heaven for 


Cynthia. He combed his mind swiftly for 
some means of introducing her without sub- 
_ tlety which Mrs. Littleton would see 
through, and searching he became conscious 
of her eyes and flushed. He cursed him- 
self deeply for that luckless blush; and that 
_ sent the blood pounding to his temples. 
_ He was hopelessly betrayed. 


Whew he Ok 
ae at him. ih anes 
“T feel silly,” id Dae Pete est Ce 
“You rather look it,” she re, vf 
** What’s the matter?” . : 
There was only one thing to do: take 
the difficulty by the horns and crush it. 
“Vl tell you. Id rather go to your 


place in the country than anything I know, 


almost.’ He paused and then blurted out: 
“It would mean such a lot!” 

There was just a flash of her eyes which 
proved that she understood the tribute and 
appreciated it. | 

“ It’s pleasant of you to say that. 
I suppose you won’t go.” 7 

* Licanit!? 

He was glad of his flush now; it played 
into his game. ) 

‘“‘Dickon Greene,” she was saying, par- 
tially raising herself on one elbow as though 
she forgot her pose of weariness, ‘ you’re 
just about nine-tenths boy! Why can’t you 
go?”’ 

“As a matter of fact, I’m tied in a ter- 
rible knot.” _ 

“You look that, too. Trouble?” 

“T should say!” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“It’s a girl.” 

“ Of course.” 

“No, not ‘of course.’ I really don’t go 
in much for that sort of thing.” 

(a4 No??”? 

“Youre amused, aren’t you?” 

“* Just a little.” 

“TY won’t bother you with it.” 

“J think you’re hungry to talk; and, of 
course, I’d like to hear.” 

““In a way, you should be made to hear. 
I met her last night at your dance.” 

*““T can even name her, I think.” 

“You can?” 

“Sylvia Lock. She talked to me after 
she met you; she liked you very much—I 
think.” 

“ That’s plain mischievous, Mrs. Little-. 
ton.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, delighted 
with the conversation. 

““ Not Sylvia Lock, then?” a 

‘No, I’m in the same boat with: a dozen og 4 
others, T guess.” oy 


Now 


1 chia Rainey!” ete 


ae the manner t of-one overtaken by a fatality; 
also it gave him an opportunity to look up 
at her through his brows. She was not 
smiling. She was seriously intent upon his 
bowed head and her knuckles were digging 
into her chin. The very abandon of her 
position proved the depth of her interest. 
~“ Cynthia Rainey,” she murmured. 
‘Think of that?” he said, making his 
laughter hollow. ‘“ Being interested in her 
is like being interested in a queen, eh? The 
_ prettiest girl in New York!” 
He added in a gloomy burst of after- 
thought: 
about her, and you know what that means!” 
‘To tell you the truth,” she said, “ it 
sometimes isn’t altogether a compliment.” 
She added hastily: ‘‘ Of course I mean that 
in the best light.” 
“ Of course. Concerning Cynthia Rainey 
it couldn’t be taken any other way.” 
“H-m!” said Mrs. Littleton. 
“‘ But isn’t she exquisite?” cried Dickon, 
letting himself swing into his subject. 


“Like a head carved in crystal, don’t you. 


think ?”’ 
She smiled. 


“T should know better than this,” he 


said. “I think about the first thing my 
mother told me was never to talk to one 
woman about another. But there’s no one 
I can talk to, and you really invited it.” 
‘Do you know that I’m more interested 
than you guess?” 
“That’s good of you. You don’t mind, 
then?” 
2 “Not a bit. And you can’t even take 
yourself away from her long enough to go 
out on my party?” 
“You know I’d like to do that no end; 
4 but last night I planned one of those old- 
fashioned picnics with Miss Rainey for next 
week-end. The dates interfere.” 
_. He leaned forward hopefully. 
~ “’m afraid they do.” 
knew it,”’ groaned Dickon, sinking 
hake: in his. hate again. ‘“‘ You see how 
h visions Sd s already iecateene to 


g . mily, dropping his head in 


“Even James Vincent is excited 


Sis. ‘Hae was ‘thoughtful; Dickon’ ie 
was on pins and needles. ee 
“Do you know about her?” oe 
“IT don’t,” said Dickon. He must be aes 
frank. “I met her mother last night, of 
course, and I gather that Cynthia’s folks’ : 
are ”—he paused and looked at her so that 
she might feel she was being invited into his 
confidence—‘ just people. You know?” 
“Perfectly,” she said gravely. ceo 
“But that’s nothing—important. Ks ce 
‘I suppose not.’’ Her seriousness showed oe 
how important she felt it to be. et 
“She is catechizing me to see if the girl = 
is a possible house guest,” thought mice oe 
“Now the Lord be with me!” oe 
He said: “ The worst thing—for mois 
that her father is terribly rich.” re 
“Is that an obstacle?” laughed Mrs. Lite 
tleton. 
“Of course,’ said Dickon, frowning. 
“To have her so beautiful is bad enough; 
to have her praised by James Vincent is still 
worse; but when she has thirty millions on 
top ae all that ”—he tossed out his arms 
and let them fall again helplessly—“ that 
simply means that fellows will flock Let Ea 
her. You know how it is?” bare 
Her eyes wandered past him, thought ee 
fully. oo 
‘“‘'Who are you asking to the aienien’™ 
“Of course I’m leaving that to Cynthia,” 
he said, combing his memory for names. 
“Naturally. But didn’t you talk over a 
some possibilities?” ae 
He remembered the young men of Mrs. Ae 
Littleton’s group at the door of the pS bes 
tory room. i 
‘John Welling and Hubert Reese and’ . 
Godwin Sanders and Nancy Small,” said 


Dickon. “I think we mentioned them in 
particular.” Le ‘ 
“Dear me,” murmured Mrs. Littleton, 


‘“‘T intended to ask Hubert and Godwin to é 
my party. This Cynthia Rainey is a nui- 
sance!”’ 

“Isn’t she?” said Dickon heartily. 
end!” 

“Have they accepted the invitations — 
yet? No, you say none have been sent. 
Well, I'll simply have to rush along my 
own affairs anid fry:to get in frst yo 

The heart of Dickon fell in hopelessness, - 
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put he Sorrel a grin oO delight, 
you would! By Jove, that would be bully!” 
© How do you mean?” _ 
“Yl have Cynthia all to myself!” 
For the first time Mrs. Littleton laughed 
openly and delighted, as if she had cast 
Ms away some lingering restraint. 
-» “For the sake of the others,” she Said, 
“'T think I ought to try for a compromise.” 
b “ Well?” 
_ He frowned with suspicion, but his heart 
leaped again. 
“Jt won’t please you, I warn you, but 
Cynthia might like it. Suppose I ask you 
all to my party—you and Cynthia and the 
rest?” 

“Victory!” thought Dickon, but by a 
_ great effort he made his face black. For 


he saw behind those keen, expressive eyes | 


of Mrs. Littleton a gleam of suspicion. If 
: ne were too pleased now all would be lost. 
_. “Not that!” said Dickon hastily. 

eb No?” 

“That may be a compromise for Cyn- 
~ ‘thia,” said Dickon, ‘ but it’s an uncon- 
ditional surrender for me. I know these 
house parties. Twenty times a day there 
are opportunities for people to get away by 
themselves.”’ 

“TJ should think that would be exactly 
what you want.” | 
He decided on a bold stroke; it might 
- yuin everything; but if it succeeded it would 
completely disarm Mrs. Littleton. 


‘“ May I say one very nasty thing—to be 


forgotten as soon as it’s said?” 

_.“ Please do; I love to hear ’em.” 

“Ym afraid Mrs. Rainey is just a little 
bit socially ambitious!” 

Mrs. Littleton folded her dead white 
hands under her head and laughed to the 
 dast particle of her delight. 

“My dear Dickon Greene, what one of 
fe us is not socially smnbitiaee? Frankly, I 
am! ” 

“But you don’t understand. Consider 
this picture. There is your house, full of 
- the socially eligible, you know.” 

“JT understand. But Cynthia will not 
have her mother along, necessarily.” 

-“ Of course not, but even from a distance 
Mrs. Rainey is pretty sure to direct the 
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“I cosh - When I thin 

that Godwin Sanders is near at Cynthi em- 
ble.” | tae ey 
ae She's the doueae ck Gauri: I eae i 


“You’ve no idea how dominant! And, 


really, I have not a thing to offer—not € even 


money; I’ll be the first discard!” 

“Do you know that I have a good many 
doubts. of that?” 

Mrs. Adolphus Dickens was announced 
from the door. — | 

“Then J’ll go,” said he, rising with a 
frown. 
house party, Mrs. Littleton?” 

‘IT wouldn’t miss it for the world,” she 
said. “I want to see the fight. You'll 
come, won’t you?” 

“ Y’ll come and do my best,” said Dickon 
darkly. ‘‘No man can do more. But, 
Mrs. Littleton, I think you’re distinctly 
unfair. I laid my hand on the table and 
you’ve taken advantage of it.” 

She laughed again as he turned toward 
the door. A broad, solemn woman of forty 
was entering. | 

“Mrs. Dickens,” said Mrs. Littleton, 
“this is Mr. Greene. 

They bowed, and Dickon, excusing him- 
self, went out. 

ce And who,” said Mrs, Dickens, settling 
herself in the chair that Dickon had just 
left, ““ who may that young fellow be?” 

‘“‘ Don’t you recognize the name?” 

“‘ Greene is a common name, my dear.” 

“ But that is Dickon Greene.” 

‘* T don’t remember—” 

“Start remembering now, then, Alice. 


‘He's already made more of a stir than you’d 


dream.” . 

“ But who is he?” 

“Tush, Alice! Are you still asking about 
oreat-grandfathers? I haven’t the slightest 
idea who his forbears may be, but I know 
that Dickon Greene is delightful, and just 
a little dangerous. Ive an idea that he’s 
just finished winding me about his finger. 


I’ve asked a girl I know nothing about to 


my house party this week-en d.” 
“ My dear!” ~— 


“Vl bet he’s heading for Mrs. Rainey’s 


house now. Well, no matter what he does, cm 


the way he does it is a joy to watch!” 2 
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“You're absolutely firm on the — 


LIAS BULLER, known throughout 
the trade as the ‘‘ Old Man,” impa- 
tiently consulted his worn silver 

watch, scowled down upon the conservative 
show room and officers of the long-estab- 
lished firm, and squared his bulldog jaw in 
the manner of a man who has decided upon 


an irrevocable course of action. He glanced — 


over a slip of paper, upon which was writ- 
ten in his bold hand a list of names with 
figures beside them, and this did not lessen 
the unpleasantness of his facial expression. 
‘‘ You’re what I call a lemon picker, Har- 
vey,” he said, his rough voice harsh with an- 
noyance. 
ably well, but when it comes to selecting 
employees, why, you haven’t any judgment 
at all. No, sir. You simply haven’t the 
gift for that sort of thing! Well, I am cer- 
tainly not the man to be made a monkey of 
by any one, let alone a show room counter- 
jumper, even if you did pick him.” 
Mr. Harvey, the person addressed, was 
the tall, stately man of middle age, even 
tempered and ever courteous, who by virtue 
of long experience and a quarter interest, 
was the “‘ & Co.” of the firm. He politely 
Jooked across the desk at Mr. Buller, but 
didn’t say anything. 

: “JT don’t have to, and, by gad, I Saat 
put. up with this sort of thing!” the Old 
Man roared on, half to himself. “ Every 
-man and woman in the place takes only an 
for lunch; all on the job sia your 


Douglas Grahame 


‘““ You may know the line.admir- . 


young pick, that Clark fellow.” He tapped. ; 


the list, which he kept himself, with the 
back of his big hand. 


‘“ His place is down | 
there in the show room precisely at two 
o'clock. I thought I was conferring a favor 
on him when I changed his luncheon period 


from noon to one o’clock, but he doesn’t 


seem to appreciate it at all. 


two forty-five. Bah! Never again!” 


‘“‘ But, Mr. Buller; he’s a salesman—” be- 


gan his associate. 
‘““Stop! Stop, right there, sir! 
excuses! A salesman? 


never will be. 


lines. 
all he’s paid to do.” 


“ Isn’t that salesmanship of a pretty hich bak 
The other men down there consider 
themselves salesmen, and it seems to me — 
that’s exactly what they are. It takes skill — 
Mr. — 
Harvey spoke in his quiet, courteous tone. — 

No, it doesn’t,” snapped — 
“ Now, don’t try to argue, my — 
dear Harvey. T hey’ re nothing more than 


order? . 


and ability to do that sort of thing.” 


“No, it isn’t. 
Mr. Buller. 


counter-jumpers—our salesmen are out 


meeting the trade, going after business; < 
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Two thirty, 


No more . 
Don’t be absurd— _ 
I thought we had settled that thing a fort- — 
night ago when you foisted him on our | 
payroll? I tell you again he’s not a sales- _ 
man and I don’t mind wagering that he — 
He’s a show room order- — 
taker; his job is to show customers the line _ 
and explain clearly why our glassware, cut _ 
and plain, is considerably better than other — 
That’s all I want him for, on Bas 


a 
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those fellows are fee to merely furnish in- 
formation that our catalogues don’t con- 
tain.” 

The tactful Mr. Harvey held his peace, 
and had the Old Man been less ruffled he 
would have noticed that there was a twinkle 
in his kindly dark eyes. So each let the 
matter drop and turned his attention to the 
various matters of business on hand. Mr. 
Buller, however, was plainly upset and 
manifested his dissatisfaction in frequent 
puffs and sighs as he looked over the lists 
of customers and possible buyers that lay 
before him. When he came to the name of 
Pangle & Malone on the prospective section 
his sigh became a groan. Long had his 
salesmen, the best of them, endeavored to 
sign up the business of this redoubtable 
firm. But Pangle & Malone would have 
none of Buller & Co.’s glassware in any 
form. So the business, which was con- 
siderable, as the concern owned and oper- 
ated an extensive chain of high-class hotels, 
went to competitors. The worst of it was 
that the Old Man had never been able to 
account for the persistent refusal to trade 
with his firm. 

Buller & Co.’s salesmen were of the old 
and altogether conservative school. A dig- 
- nified call, an aloof statement of the case, 
a request for an order made in very con- 
ventional and independent style, and if busi- 
ness was refused, a hurt look, a stiff nod 
and they would be on their way. This pro- 
cedure had worked quite well in many 
cases; but Pangle & Malone were of the 
decidedly new school that must be sought 
out and “sold.” They had worked their 
way up from hotel clerks, were good fellows 
and shrewd, and because salesmen of rival 
concerns had gone after them in the most 
effective fashion their business had been 
given to the houses that employed modern 
selling tactics. 

Malone, a likable, magnetic fellow of 
thirty-five, was the more active of the part- 
ners and one of the most popular men in the 
staid little New England manufacturing 
city. Mr. Buller knew him by sight, but 
whenever they met he greeted him with a 
‘cold bow—he made it plain that he didn’t at 
all like it because the young man had re- 


fused to do business with him. But Malone. 
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was ever ore and seemed | oo 


the older man’s stiffness. “e beeen ties 


“Ah, hum; Harvey,” Mr. Buller cor i . 
again, c you needn’t bother to look for a — 


young man to fill the vacancy that has oc- 


curred in our show room—I’ll attend to that 


matter myself this time.” 

‘““ Well,” quietly answered his associate, 
“T haven’t anything to say except this: I 
chose young Clark because I felt that he 
would be the kind of young man who would 
develop into a first-class, up-to-date sales- 
man in a short time. It seems to me that 
we can’t go after every kind of business in 
the same old-fashioned way—” 

“‘ Enough, sir; I will not be dictated to!” 
roared Mr. Buller, smacking the back of 
one hand into the palm of the other. “I 
have respect for your capabilities, Harvey, 
but I’ve been in the business longer, much 
longer than you have, and I think I know 
what I am doing. For forty years I have 
followed the same method and with success- 
ful results. As you know, we—that is I— 
won’t have a man represent us on the out- 
side who is less than thirty years old. At 


that age, sir, a man is fairly well settled, 


his puppy days are over, he can carry him- 
self with dignity. Why, only the other day 
I actually overheard your protégé humming 
to himself like a schoolboy. Fancy! He 


has a long way to go yet before he can ac- 


quire the correct Buller & Co. attitude of 
deportment as it is observed by our Sales- 
men. And, I need hardly add, he is not 
going to get that chance!” 


“But, Mr. Buller,” inquired Mr. Har-_ 
‘vey, “are you sure that he was told of 


the rules and regulations of the firm; was 
he warned that an hour was all that we 
allow for luncheon?” 

“Bah! You talk like an infant, Harvey. 
He can see and hear and he certainly must 
have some degree of common sense to know 
what we expect of our inside employees. 
Don’t talk to me about the matter any 
more.” 
papers on the desk before him. : 

Mr. Harvey held his peace, but for a 


man who was evidently responsible for the A 
downfall of another he did not appear to be — 


particularly depressed; in fact, there was a 
decided twinkle in his eyes, He was 


Sagas ibaa 
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With that he buried himself in the 


eZ 


_ Harvey was their sturdy champion. 


“wealth had east SRS recovery, eg 
Well 
educated in book lore and schooled in the 
ways of the world, of which he had seen 
much before disaster had befallen, Ralph 
Clark was a very likable young man. Mr. 
_ had offered him the position in 
the show room with a hint that he would 


soon be one of their best salesmen, and. 


young Clark had bent every effort to attain 
_ that envied position. 
_Mr. Harvey had broached to Mr. Buller 
the subject of sending the young fellow out 
-to meet the trade after a brief apprentice- 
ship in the show room, pointing out that he 
was well qualified to do so, as he had been 
in the “line” before. But the Old Man 
had flatly refused, declaring that Clark had 
been engaged as a counter-jumper and noth- 
ing else. So the matter had rested. 
Reeretfully Mr. Harvey had told Clark 
of the decision, but at the same time urged 
him not to be discouraged. Clark, who was 
a buoyant fellow of twenty-five, had been 
perceptibly depressed; his sanguine spirits 
drooped, and he was quite like a newly cap- 
tured bird in a cage, going through his 
duties in the show room in a subdued man- 
ner that met the grudging approval of Mr. 
Buller. 
i. 


Ir was ten minutes to three and a very 
pleasant appearing young man, who wore 
good clothes well, and whose keen gray 
eyes sparkled ih a firmly rooted delight 
in living, came into the show room, nodded 
affably to his fellow clerks, and in a much 

more cheerful mood than he had been in 
for several days, settled into the work of 
the afternoon. He had barely done so 
when Mr. Buller, spotting him, glared down 
at his clear-cut figure. With a growl, not 
unlike that of an enraged bear, the Old 
Man went to the office door and in a voice 
of thunder that made all the employees 


pause in their work, yelled out: 


lark! ” 
The latter turned as he would at the 
port of a pistol, but didn’t appear to be in 


tha as ‘aed ee. aL a gesture on | 
| Man, he made his way briskly to the sho: | 
flight of stairs that led to the office floc 


dered Clark to follow him into the okies : 


the Old 


and faced the glowering old man calmh 
His poise so aroused the ire of Mr. Bulle 
that speech was utterly beyond him, s 
with a rough inclination of his head be or- 


office. 

“ You-——-you insolent young puppy! 
choked Mr. Buller, struggling hard to keep 
his hands to himself. “How dare you?” 
Boiling rage cut off any further articulation. | ee 

Clark, his honest eyes wide with puzzled 
amusement, but his bearing quite respect- 
ful, looked at his employer in amazement. — 

T be Old Man dropped into his chair, and 
the jolt seemed to restore his speech. 

“ Get out of here, sir,” he howled; “ get 
out of here, and don't let, me see eae 
smirking face again,” . 

“ But, Mr. Buller, I’d like an eo 
of this strange conduct. Clark spoke — 
quietly and with remarkable self- possession. te 
“TI admit that I am a few minutes late in. 
returning from lunch, but sane let me ox 
plain—” - 

“Get out! Get out! On by pee 
I'll have you put out!” barked Mr. Buller 
‘“‘T am not the man to take impudence from 
any man, woman, or child, especially not 
from an ruler young ES! like you! 
Begone, while you are still whole!” 

Mr. Buller,” rejoined Clark in even. * 
sate looking hic employer straight am the | 0 

i Mr. Buller, if I have stayed out for 
aN over long I am sincerely sorry; but. 
the Tale ce was quite unavoidable a. 
can assure you.” . 

The Old Man said nothing; he ocala ; 
He stared at this quiet and determined © 
young man as though he had been mesmer- 
ized. No servile, tail-between-the-legs atti- 
tude with this fellow. Down in his bluff 2 
old heart he was beginning to admire him. a 

“Mr. Buller,” Clark resumed, “I en- | 
tered the service of this firm with the sine 
purpose of advancing its interests to the 
very best of my ability—in working hours — 
as well as during my own time—and I can > 
honestly say that I have, and am doing, i 
that very thing.” — ‘ 

A sarcastic phrase came to the old ‘Man’s 
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lips, but for the life of him le could not — 


utter it. He was beginning to feel a bit 
embarrassed and he glanced at Harvey, who 
was leaning back in his chair watching 
Clark with an expression on his face not 
unlike that of a fond parent standing. by 
while his young hopeful chirps off a stand- 
ard recitation. This so exasperated Mr. 
Buller that he found his tongue again. 
“Hang it, Harvey, you’re encouraging 
this—this bit of colossal effrontery,” he 


cried; ‘‘ aiding and abetting the most atro- 


cious bit of insubordination that has ever 
come to my attention.” 

“You do me an injustice, Mr. Buller,” 
said Mr. Harvey in mock, serious tones. “ I 
have had nothing whatever to. do with what 
you deem to be an act of insubordination.” 

‘Well, then, what does all this monkey 
business mean?” demanded the Old Man, 
turning again to Clark. “ Every day this 
week you have come back from lunch later 
and later. Every time I want you it seems 
you are out at lunch! What does it mean? 
Explain yourself!” 

“‘ Well, you see, Mr. Buller, I have been 


_ taking luncheon these last few days at the 


Regal—” the young man began in his 
straightforward way. 

“What! You lunching at the Regal— 
you at a hotel of that sort!” broke in his 
employer. 

“Why, yes. That’s nothing new for me; 
I’m used to places like that—they know 
me over there quite well, particularly Mr. 
Malone, who is the proprietor, you know.” 

Mr. Buller stared at him, speechless, 
while Clark continued: 

“ As I understood my instructions from 
Mr. Harvey when I began my work here 
I was to bend all my efforts to advancing 
the cause of the house. Nothing—absolute- 
ly nothing—was said to me about the seem- 
ingly iron-clad rule of getting back to the 
show room precisely an hour after you leave 
it for luncheon. I was told that I was, and 
still am, I hope, a salesman and my business 
was to get business for the house. Well, 
sir, that is precisely what I have been 
about.’ He deftly reached into an inside 
coat pocket and produced a smart order 
book which he placed before the astonished 
Mr. Buller. 
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you 
thing, so I thought I would try it out, and 
You see, Pies a 


‘The Old eee opened it ging e 
into the thing, and what he saw made him _ 
gasp, lean back in his chair and stare ato: 
the young man before him. _ : 

“An order from Pangle 8 Malone, and 
you mean to tell me that you got it?” he 
said in a hollow voice. 

“Yes, sir, that is just what I did. It 
wasn’t a very easy task; took time and talk 
and reason, but Malone isn’t such a bad 
sort, and finally he decided to let us have 
a trial order, which, I am convinced, will 
lead to the entire business of all their hotels 
coming to us, for they are the people who 
appreciate the very best.” 

“Hum, ha! Well.” The Old Man was 
rubbing hic hands, struggling with a mix- 
ture of pride and wounded vanity and not 
daring to look across at Mr. Harvey. The 
order, even though it was only a trial one, 
gladdened his heart beyond expression, but 
the thought that he had been outwitted by 
a whipper-snapper whom he had quite made 
up his mind to dismiss, cut him to the 
quick. It was an awkward position for 
him. He looked again at the book, and the 
official approval stamp of the firm counter- 
signed by none other than Malone himself, 
entirely convinced him. 

“You see, Mr. Buller ”—it was sie 
speaking—“ in these days a firm that wants 
to increase its business can’t use the same 
tactics with every prospect. Now our 
young friend here is the sort of man to 
handle the type of people that Pangle & 
Malone are. Without intending flattery, he 
is mighty good company, knows what he’s 
talking about and can state his facts in a 
most convincing way, and at the same time 
get an order and keep the good will of the 
customer. I saw these traits in him and I 
thought I would try the plan out on my 
own, as it were, for the good of the house, 
and also to prove that I haven’t quite gone 
to sleep in the years I have been here.” 

‘Well, why the devil didn’t you take me 
into your confidence?” demanded the Old 
Man, surrendering hard. 

“‘ Why, because, as you know, Mr. Buller, 
would not have allowed such a 


then show you the results. 
young man is used to mingling with those 


o.. eae La sects: a to iciaitinviee him- 
self with our line, I put him in the show 
room, and—well, he did the rest himself.” 
Mr. Buller looked again at the order 
book spread before him. Then he got up 


t faba siunet Clark’ ne the’ hand and 


shook it heartily. 

“Don’t feel bad, my ae my mistede? 3 
he said gruffly, “ but I won’t have you in — 
the show room a minute longer. No, sir! 
You are going to be one of our outside men 
after this, at—er—considerably more salary 
than you're receiving at present.” — pe 


Petes 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


DESERT. TERROR. 


HE food Campan served consisted of 
jerked beef, dry soda biscuit and 
coffee. Campan made no apologies 

for it. Ellen ate little; Gloria’s appetite 

‘was much better, and she attacked the food 

vindictively. Her glances at Campan were 

darkly threatening. She lacked the physi- 
cal power to punish the man, but she made 
him feel something of her contempt of him. 

However, Campan was seemingly im- 
pervious to her glances. Most of the time 
he managed to evade them, and when he 

_ did look at her it was with a speculative, 
probing squint. He was unperturbed by 

her manner; he was busy with his own 

_ thoughts; he was planning, scheming. 

(oo ‘The sun had gone down. The afterglow 


a 


Author of “Riddle Gawne,” “ Beau Rand,” igs de 


illuminated the heavens, refracting a 
strange, weird light, soft, mystic, which ee 
to the desert a strange and unfamiliar as-_ 
pect. A sense of supreme isolation afflicted 
Gloria, but she shook it off. She felt the 
intangible and insidious terror that creeps _ 
over one who enters the desert for the ft 3) 
time; the shrinking of the soul from a> 
knowledge of the imminence of the infinite; — 
the overpowering conviction of an unseen 
menace; the strange depression of the at | 
which comes when one is enveloped in the 
desert’s brooding calm. 

She was impressed, thrilled, fehioaa 
but her contempt of Campan dominated all 
other emotions. She gazed steadily at him Me 
across the fire. me 

‘“‘Campan, where are you going to take 
us? What do you mean to do?” 

“ Glory, I’ve been trying to settle that 


This story began in the Argosy-AlJstory Weekly for May 20. fiat aes : 


canon. 
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in my mind,” naid Campan. “When I 


first saw you and Ellen riding in the canon | 


I had no idea of doing what I’ve done. 
That is, I don’t remember having such an 
idea. Mebbe I did. Mebbe it was your 
tone when you told me you didn’t need 
any escort that set me on fire. Anyway, 
you’re here, and I’m here.” 
-“Campan, you’d better be sensible and 
let us go. We won’t say anything about 
what has happened. We’ll let on we never 
saw you. You can get out of the country, 
and stay out, not tunning any risk of meet- 
ing Lannon again.” 

When she saw Caminar? s eyes blaze, 
Gloria knew she had erred in mentioning 
Lannon. _Campan sneered. 


-“QLannon!” he said, his voice betraying 


the bitter hatred he felt. He was silent 
for a time, staring at her across the fire. 
Gloria could see the passion working in 


him, a terrible leaven that mottled his face 


and swelled the cords of his neck. 
_ “You think to scare me by mentioning 
Lannon!” he said fiercely. ‘‘ Well, listen 
‘to this. I was on my way to Bozzam City 
when I heard you coming through the 
I’m going to shoot this thing out 
with Lannon, man to man, in Bozzam, 
where he put up his damned command- 
ments! Lannon’s played hell in the basin, 
but he ain’t through. I’m going to jam 
his commandments down his damned 
throat!” 
- “ Campan, if you’ve got any sense you'll 
stay away from Lannon,” advised Gloria. 
“ He'll kill you, sure!” 

He was silent again, staring at her. She 
felt her warning had affected him, for she 
say the rage go out of his eyes and the 
color leave his cheeks. When he again 
looked at her after an interval during which 
he stared at the fire, she saw that his ex- 
pression had become speculative. 

His gaze roved from her, went to Ellen. 
_ He seemed to be moved to an inward mirth, 
huge, malicious. For a time he looked at 
Ellen. It was as though she were a slave 
that he considered buying. Admiration 
glinted in his eyes. Abruptly he looked at 
Gloria. Gloria felt shamed by the look, 
frightened. When he saw she was afraid, 
he laughed. 
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ae Well, “mebbe eewowtd be you,” sh sai 
cc Campan, what do you mean?” 


‘““T mean this, ‘Clore There’s a way of 
stirring Lannon up so’s he’ll come hunting © 
me instead of me having to hunt him. | 


There’s a way of raising hell inside of him! 
A way of touching that damned cold nerve 
of his. That way is in taking a woman 
he thinks a heap of!” 


Gloria was surprised into glancing a 


Ellen. Ellen was looking at her, wildly. 
Ellen’s face had been dead-white- now 


Gloria saw a crimson flood sweep over it. 
She felt the blood mount to her own. cheeks. 


But Ellen did not speak. Her face paled 
again; she met Campan’s gaze steadily. 
Campan watched them keenly; his sharp, 


probing glances seeming to seek an answer — 
to a question he had in mind. When he 


saw that neither Ellen or Gloria betrayed 
any emotion after the first significant blush, 
he laughed lowly. 

““T reckon you’re both wise,” he said. 


“You know what I mean. I reckon Lannon — 
Mebbe he likes both. . 


likes one of you. 
But he’ll like one more than the other. 
Both of you know which one he likes best, 
because women are a heap wise in them 


things. The one which knows she ain’t — 


got any chance will tell on the other, be- 
cause she’ll be jealous. I’m taking the one 
Lannon likes best!” 3 : 

Again the girls exchanged glances. 
Gloria’s face was set, expressionless. When 
she saw Campan watching her, leaning over 
the fire the better to see her, she gave him 
a smile of cold contempt. When he shifted 
his gaze to Ellen, Gloria stole a glance at 
her. Ellen was staring straight at Campan. 
Her lips were set and White: 

For an instant Campan watched them, 
looking from one to the other, shrewdly. _ 

“Well,” he said, “‘ take your time. There 
ain’t any hurry. Settle it between your- 
selves. The one Lannon likes best is going 
with me to Pardo. Il marry her. The 
other can hop right on her horse and go 


back to the basin to tell Lannon what Bas. 


happened.” 
Campan stretched himself out on the 


sand. With one elbow supporting his head a 
In his gaze was ma- 


he watched the girls. 
licious interest. 


terrib e dient was > 


Ste at: hand if. she chose to speak, to tell the 
truth. She knew Lannon liked Gloria; she 

knew that she herself had failed to im- 
press him. The “raw gold ” conversation 
had convinced her that she had little chance 
to intrigue Lannon’s interest. With a slight 


contempt for Gloria, and with her own van- _ 


ity a trifle touched, she had lied to Gloria 
about her conversation with Lannon, inti- 
mating that Lannon had spoken the word 
‘impossible’ in referring to the Western 
girl. She was not at all certain that she 
liked Lannon well enough to want him as a 
permanent fixture beside her; she had meant 

- to amuse herself with him and had felt a 

trifle piqued because he seemed to prefer 
Gloria. That was all. She had only to 
tell the truth to Compan and she would be 

~, Bree. 

However, she knew she would not speak. 
Her decision had been taken instantly. She 
had never been placed in a position like 
this before, and she did not know what 
her decision would have been had she been 
forced to make it before she had entered 
the cafion with Gloria. Very likely it would 
have been the same, for she felt she could 
never save herself by sacrificing another of 
Jher sex. But she had learned much on the 
ride through the cafion; she had learned 
what humility meant; for the first time in 
her life she had a conception of the true 
meaning of the word “ reverence,” and she 
had divined the greatness of the soul of the 

girl who now sat near her. She felt she 

| ‘had been very close to God while in the 
depths of the cafion. 

_ Gloria’s feelings were not so solemn. She 
knew Lannon did not like her at all. For 
how was a man to like a woman if he did 
‘not respect her. Lannon did not like her 
because he had tried to kiss her against her 

will, and he had talked about her to Ellen. 
Also, though the crime was not so great 
as his later ones, he had slighted her in 

-Ellen’s presence. He had seemed from the 

‘first to prefer Ellen. He had shown that he 
respected her. Therefore he liked her. 

(4 ees But. she would never tell Campan that 

- Lannon liked Ellen. She would not sacrifice 

nS - Ellen to save herself. 


tke oe. ie did not ‘think. of aon or 
of the greatness of her sacrifice. 


Her thoughts were 


She felt. 
merely a sullen rage that Campan should 
think of such a hi It was incredible 
that a man should think one woman capa-. 
ble of sacrificing another. That Campan 
thought it merely showed what sort of a : 
beast he was. a 
She caught him looking at her and her “ 
rage flamed. 
‘““ Campan, 
fool!” a 
“So you're game, ch?” laughed ey o 
‘““So’s Ellen. Well, we’ll wait. One of you — 
will change your mind. Well go to the — 
desert cache. Some of the Pardo guys will > 
be there. We'll talk it over again.” Bie 
He got up, separated the horses, an 
Ellen and Gloria to mount. This time he 
tied only their hands. While he-was en- — 
gaged in that task Ellen asked for a drink of oe 
water. - 
“T reckon you'll have to wait till we aa o 
to the Kelso water-hole,” he told her. “You 
see, 1 was headed ie Bozzam City and 
wasn’t thinking of needing water. Solhad | 
only what was in my canteen, and I used . 
that to make coffee.” be 
“Campan,” said Gloria, “we haven't o 
had a drink since we ae at the water- 
fall in Salt Cafion. How far is it to Kelso 
water-hole?”” She had seen how weak oat aS 


9 


she said; “ you’re a damed 


-nerveless Ellen seemed. 


‘ Kelso’s about twenty miles from hee? oe 
answered Campan. He looked long at a 
Ellen, and seemed to be considering. Then 
he looked at the horses and saw how rest-_ “ 
less they were, how Silver champed his bit 
and pawed dhe sand with his hoofs. 

“T reckon we’d better get aeney, u he 
said shortly. - 

He climbed into the saddle and set ee : 
horse southward, leading the others. oe 

Twilight had come while they had been Ec 
resting at the edge of the mesa. They rode 
slowly into the darkening waste. Trailing 


-behind, Gloria finally succeeded in guid-— 2 


ing her horse close to Silver. She dared 
not speak, for Campan would overhear. — 
But the light was still clear enough for her _ 
to see Ellen’s eyes. The glance they ex- — 
changed would have made Campan_hope- 
less of forcing them to break their silence. 
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regarding Lannon’s feelings toward them. 
The pact of sacrifice was sealed with a 
glance. 

They rode on, into a hushed, seh 
void. As the darkness grew a hot wind 
arose, accentuating their thirst. The wind 
bore a fine flinty dust that got into their 
throats and made their eyes smart. Cam- 
- pan had trouble with the horses. Silver, 
especially, exhibited a sullen reluctance to- 
ward going forward. He continually reared, 
tried to shake off the rope. Twice Campan 
halted and looked back at him. The third 
time he looked back he cursed violently, 
and threatened. Not long afterward Silver 


began to plunge, almost unseating Ellen. 


-Campan halted his horse, got down, drew 
Ellen out of the saddle and seized Silver’s 
bridle. He worked with it, and Silver 
screamed. 

Standing near, Ellen covered her eyes and 
turned away, crying. 


-. “Campan!” called Gloria, horrified. 
“Qh, you brute! You brute!” 
“Campan did not seem to hear. When he 
had finished with Silver the animal 


dropped to its knees. Campan waited until 
Silver got up. He stood near the horse, 
trembling. He was ashen with rage. His 

voice was light and dry and vibrated as 
- though he had been running. : 

“Tl teach you to hang back, you 
he said. He turned to Ellen, seized her 
and threw her upon Silver’s back. “If 
he does that again I’ll kill him!” he threat- 
b eneu. 

They went on again. This revelation of 
Campan’s character brought to the girls a 
new cause for apprehension. Strangely, Sil- 
ver seemed subdued, for he went on, with 
drooping head. His spirit was broken. 

A trace of coolness began to be felt in the 


hot wind. They rode into a dense blackness, 


without sense of direction. Stars began to 
appear, coldly, brilliant, remote, aloof. Later 
-they came in millions, creating a dimly 
luminous haze. Then arose an effulgent 
silver light, flooding the eastern horizon. 
It bathed the sky, dimming the stars. It 
“was an early moon, and welcome, for it 
stuck its rim above a distant mountain peak 
and shone serenely down upon the desert, 
cheering the girls. 


size, until he Vaied 
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Features of the ieee that during t 


day had seemed natural, now ‘took on a gro- ete 


tesque appearance. 


A low mesa far east- 


ward had the shape of a gigantic beast, — 


crouching. A bed of lava, its surface swept 


clear by the wind, appeared to have a phos- 
phorescent glow. The giant cactus, growing 
in clumps, stuck their hideous shapes up- 
ward in grim mockery. Against the pale 
horizon appeared moving shapes, dim of 
outline, traveling northward. Gloria knew 
them for a band of wild mustangs. But 


‘Ellen’s first thought was of Indians or out- 


laws. She felt relieved when she saw the 
shapes trail off along the horizon, growing 
always smaller until they disappeared. 

At a distance of several miles from the 
mesa where they had halted to rest, they 
came to a section of rugged, broken country, 
rock-strewn, featured by low, barren hills, 
great fissures. It loomed before them in 
the star haze, desolate, appalling... Campan 
halted his horse and sat silent. He appeared 
to be undecided whether to ride through 
the section or around it. 
to decide, he urged his horse straight ahead. 

Silver refused to go. Campan’s rope, 
leading from the pommel of Campan’s sad- 


dle to Silver’s rein, went taut with a vicious. 


swish. Campan cursed, wheeled his horse. 
The animal, trained in range work, braced 
his legs against Silver’s pull. 


the saddle, but the taut rope was in his 
way and his movements were hampered. 
Silver’s snorting betrayed his furious de- 
termination to break away. He plunged 
forward a few feet, backed so suddenly that 
Ellen almost tumbled out of the saddle, 
shook his head like a great terrier. The 
reins parted, Silver went back upon his 


haunches, and Ellen slid out of the saddle, i 


alighting in the deep sand, uninjured. 
Campan had cast the rope from the pom- 
mel of his own saddle; his horse shot for- 
ward as Silver, reins drageing and stirrups 
flying, scampered over the back trial. Cam- 
pan had got his gun out. Crimson streaks 


leaped from his side as he raced after Sil- 
But Silver seemed untouched. He 


ver. 
became a gray flash, rapidly ee in 


Finally seeming 


For an in-— 
stant the two horses stood there, straining, — 
tugging. Campan was trying to get out of - 


Fi eg ata eee 


He was heav- 
3 s lungs, and when he came 
zee toa halt near the girls he braced his legs 
a far apart and stood with drooping head. 
Ellen and Gloria had been working at 
ee the ropes that bound their hands. Ellen’s 
hands were free and she was trying to untie 
_- Gloria’s when Campan slipped out of the 
_ saddle and approached. 
““T expected you'd try that,” he said 
_ hoarsely. 

He seized Ellen’s hands, jerked her vici- 
ously toward the spot where she had thrown 
the short rope she had escaped, twisted 
her wrists until she sank to her knees, writh- 
ing in agony. 

“ That will teach you not to try to get 
away again! ” declared Campan as Ellen 
moaned. 

“Campan, you’re a miserable coyote!” 
cried Gloria. ‘‘ You’ve got her hands tied 
too tight! You’re hurting her!” 

-Campan laughed. He was a_ hideous 
figure, bearing little resemblance to the 

- Campan Gloria had known, who had danced 
with her at Benson’s; who had always af- 
fected gentility. 

| He seemed to ae entirely lost his self- 
a control His eyes had a cruel gleam; his 
- mouth was open, the lips loose. He was a 
_ bestial thing as he stood there looking at the 
_ girls, the white scar drawing one corner of 
his mouth inward. 

‘“Bushed!” he said, turning to stare at 
his horse. He cursed horribly and then 
stood for an instant gazing backward to- 
ward the point where Silver had vanished. 
© You'll have to ride double now,” he said 
as he stepped to Gloria. She got into the 
saddle without his assistance; she did not 
want him to touch her. But he helped 
Ellen up, then got on his own horse. He 

seemed to have changed his mind about go- 

ing through the bad lands, for he rode 

; a ae the _edge of the broken 


turned. is followed He seetied Silver. vould eet 
rhe his muzzle, 


back to the Lazy J, that Bosworth would — 
send the Lazy J outfit out to search for 
Ellen. 


Gloria’s hopes were now high; her hea : 


sang a pean of praise to Silver’s implacable — 
determination, to his speed, to his courage. — 
It had seemed his spirit had been broken 

Campan’s brutal treatment. But he had — 
been merely waiting. She felt now that. he 
would be the instrument of their deliverance. — 


Deliverance, though, would not be im- . 
Silver would probably go back Oe 


mediate. 
the way he had come, through Salt Cafion. 
He would stop at the waterfall. He would 


have to go through the cafion to Bear Flat; : 


and from there to the Lazy J the distance 
was great. Then there would be delay while 
Bosworth and his men got ready; more de- 
lay while they searched the desert for a 
trail. At best, she and Ellen could not na 
for rescue until the next day. 

Meantime what would happen? That in- 
terrogation tortured her. Campan_ had 
thrown off all pretense of manliness. 


had become a brute. He feared pursuit; — 


é 


there was no telling what he might do! ve 


A terrible thirst had seized Gloria. Her 
tongue felt thick, and was heavily coated — 
with dust that burned. and smarted. She — 
was oppressed with a strange giddiness, han 
skin was dry and hot. : 
Ellen swayed often in the saddle; that the 


girl’s grip on her shoulders seemed to be 2 


loosening. Three times she tried to speak — 
to Ellen before her voice would come, and 
then she was amazed at the sound ae +i. 
The horse, too, was suffering from thirst, — 


and the double burden he carried seemed to 


irk him. He tossed his head sullenly and — 
kept his ears laid flat. His breathing was 
labored; when he exhaled the sound was al- 
most like a moan. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“ GLORIA, LANNON LOVES You!” _ 


AMPAN’S horse stumbled. He cursed: iy 
violently and yanked savagely at the — 
reins. His voice also sounded 


strangely hoarse and thick. Gloria saw him i 


strike his horse with his fist. Ellen groaned — 


He © 


She noticed: tee. a 
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weeds. 
_ that seemed to thirst; a moon that seemed 


planet. 
fully aloof, twinkling pityingly. Men who 
- became brutes; 
nothing but water. 


. at the sight, but Gloria sat tense and white 
during the ordeal. 


Her chief emotion was 
that of wonder that any man could be so 
brutal. 

She fell to thinking about water; how 


strange it was that humans had to depend 
so entirely upon it. 


Water was a vital 


necessity, of colossal importance. Where 


_ there was no water there could be no life. 


The desert proved that truth. Miles and 
miles of dead, dry sand, of blighted, stunted 
Air that held no moisture. A sun 


to shine in supreme isloation, as on a dead 
Stars that seemed to hold grate- 


women who thought of 


_ She rode on for a long time. It seemed 
that ages had passed since Ellen and Cam- 


pan and she had rested beside the fire at the 


mesa. They had drank coffee there; but 


she remembered that at the time she had 
‘thought the coffee insufficient. 


It had not 


- quenched her thirst; rather it had seemed 


_ the greater the desire. 


“2 


to accentuate it. 
more than ever after Campan had men- 
‘tioned that he had brought none. 
was a human weakness, she knew, to desire 


She had wanted water 
That 


The farther away a thing, 
Desire became an 
obsession—like her thoughts of water. 
She became aware that Campan had halt- 
ed his horse and was again beating it. When 
she got her thoughts off of water she could 
think intelligently enough; and now she 
realized that Campan’s horse was able to go 
no farther. The heartbreaking run he had 


the unattainable. 


made after Silver, together with the lack 
_ of water, had finished him. 


She saw Campan dismount and draw his 
gun. He stood for a time close to the ani- 
mal, looking at it. Then he sheathed the 
gun and came to where Gloria and Ellen 
sat on the brown horse. His eyes were wild 
and fierce; his lips were in a snarl. 

“Get down!” he ordered. 

He helped them down, stood _ beside 
Gloria. He took the ropes from their 


hands, not looking at them as he did so. 


‘IT reckon we’ve got to the end of our 
string,” he said thickly. “This is Kelso 
water- hole.” ik Gosek 
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oe Thank sient ” ‘one. ‘Ellen. a ‘She : 
is the 


“up there’s going to be hell. 


stared about eagerly. a Where 


water? a she asked. 


say. 
“What do you mean?” 


“There ain’t none,” Campan seemed to 


This was Gloria; she stared at Campan. pt 


Campan laughed, cackling insanely: 
‘“‘ Just what I said. There ain’t no water! 
Kelso’s dry. Nothing but mud—caked, 
dry; so dry the crows won’t bother with it!” 

He pointed to a depression straight 
ahead, near where his horse stood, drooping. 

“Go and take a look,” he directed. 

The girls went forward and paused to 
stare down into the depression. A natural 
basin rimmed by some rocks. Its bottom 
was cut and trampled as though by many 
hoofs. Little fissures ran through it, the 
moonlight revealing them. A dank odor as- 
sailed their nostrils. 
was no doubt of that. 

The girls stood for many minutes staring 
down at the place. Ellen swayed and 
Gloria put an arm around her. There came 
a sound. Both girls turned, to see Campan 
on Gloria’s horse. He rode to a point about 


Kelso was dry; there 


twenty feet distant and brought the horse 


to a halt. Campan’s manner was strange; 


he did not look at the girls, but stared at. 


the ground directly ahead of the horse. 

“You wait here,” he said. 
on to look for water. We’ve got to have 
water. My horse is bushed. This one 
ain’t much better. When the sun comes 
It ain’t far 
from morning now—an hour, mebbe. It’s 
about forty miles back to where we start- 
ed. There’s no water between here and 
there. It’s about seventy miles to the south 


rim. ‘There’s no water between excepting — 


a tinaja I know of, about ten miles from 
here. It’s eighty miles to the desert cache, 
where there’s plenty of water. 
ain’t here. 

“Tm going to light out for the timaja. 


I'd send one of you girls, but you wouldn’t. _ 


know where to find it. Id take you along, 


but this horse can’t carry three, and mine’s ~ 
I'll be right back. You wait. — 
ee 
ain’t, you’d better get on my horse and 
If I get back Vl 


bushed. 
I ought to be back in two hours. 


try to make Salt Canon. 


et 


But that — 


“Pm: going | 


y.” oie 
‘He urged: ihe ee horse fonwerd. still 
not looking at the girls. 
-“Campan, you don’t mean to come 
back!” cried Ellen. 
- Campan did not answer. He put the 
brown horse to a trot, then to a gallop. 
The animal ran heavily, with great effort. 
For a while Campan and the horse were 
in plain view, then they vanished over a 
tise. 
| Ellen dropped to the aps and cov- 
ered her eyes with her hands. Gloria 
stood, white and still, watching the horse 
“Campan had left. The beast was plainly 
unable to carry both girls. Gloria went 
to it, seized its bridle and led it away 
from the dry bed of the water hole. The 
_ horse staggered a little, but whinnied when 
she patted its neck. 
“Ellen,” said Gloria firmly, ‘‘ you get on 
this horse. We're going to travel quite a 
distance before the sun comes up. We're 
~ not going to wait one minute for Campan. 
- He’ll not come back. I hope he doesn’t. 
We ought to be thankful we’ve got rid of 
him, the darned sneak!”’ 
: Ellen weakly objected, but in the end 
Gloria had her way; and they went north- 
ward, Ellen riding, Gloria walking beside 
her. 
The moon still shone brightly, though it 
was hovering low over the western hori- 
zon. It would set before the sun came 
up, and there would be a period of dark- 
ness. Gloria fortified herself against that 
time by locating objects by which to guide 
‘their course. She had ceased thinking of 
water; it was more gratifying to think that 
they had escaped Campan. 
She kept the low moon at her left, and 
- strode along, leading the horse, staring 
ahead into the ghostly distance. Progress 
was slow, for the horse was exhausted, and 
there were stretches where the sand was 
_ deep and seemed to drag at her feet. Ellen 
sat limply in the saddle, hanging to the 
high pommel. Her hair was in disorder, 
nen oie oleae with dust, 


j to blame for Kelso. 


oe flash in her ke when she looked 


at Gloria. oe 
“ Gloria,” she said, “do you think ee 
can make it?” vere 
“We're going to try darned hard de- 
clared Gloria. : 
“It won’t be your fault if we sion’ o 
dear,” said Ellen. “You are a wonderful _ 
girl. , Pye g 
“ Shucks!” Race 
The darkness they anticipated came. a 
swiftly. The moon vanished with a last — 
silvery, flashing glow, and a dense blackness. 
engulfed the girls. Gloria found that her ~ 
forestolt | in previously locating objects did : 
not help her at all. a 
She did not even attempt to penetrate : 
the black void into which they were going, — 


but trusted to the instinct of the dngmal a 


beside her, loosening her grip on the reins © 
and allowing him to pick out the trail. 
She stumbled over rocks, sank into little 
depressions, toiled up rises with flagging 
muscles. 

Her flesh cringed at each step—a_ ‘eld 
perspiration bathed her. This 
world was inhabited by venomous reptiles 
and insects, denizens of the sand that car- — 
ried death in their bite, and she did not — 
know at what instant shia might encounter _ 
one, might step on one. Once when the © 
spatula leaf of a cactus brushed against 


her she almost screamed; another time a 
dry rustle stopped her breath, and she | 


walked shrinkingly forward in an agony — 


of apprehension. But the sound died away, 


gradually diminishing, and she decided that _ 
what she had heard was a sage hen flutter- : 
ing out of their path. oe 

When a pale light broke in the east bod - 
the darkness began to lift to that she could _ 
again distinguish dimly objects near her, - 
her gratefulness was devout. Later when 
the lights broadened, deepened, so that the — 
desert spread before her, gray, silent and — 
vast, she pulled the horse to a halt and 
sank to the sand to rest. Ellen got down 
and sat beside her. 


They found some remnants of food in | 


the slicker on the saddle. Campan’s.can-— 
teen, the stopper still in the mouth, they 
saw hanging from a snap buckle on the 
saddle skirt. Gloria removed the cork from, 


Strange _ 


~ 
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the canteen oy turned it bottom side up 
over a tin cup. 

Two or three ieaspontiad of water pcke 
led into the cup. They wet their lips with 
the water, which was almost hot, and then 
sat down to munch the remnants of food— 
soda biscuit and jerked beef, dry and hard. 
By the time they were ready to move for- 
ward the sun came up. He made his pres- 
ence known long before he appeared to 
view, flinging great, long lances of crimson 


and gold across the sky, piercing the - 


heavens with gleaming, shimmering, rapier- 


like shafts and tinting the sand with a deli- © 


cate rose color. 
But his promise of continuing beauty 
was a delusion. His aspect changed when 
he struck a rim above the horizon; he 
poured a flood of blinding white light over 
the desert—a wave of blighting, withering 
heat. 
_ Ellen insisted that Gloria ride for a time. 
But it was not for long. The Eastern 
girl began to sway and stagger, and Gloria 
got down and helped her into the saddle. 
Ellen would not permit Gloria to go on at 
once. She held to Gloria’s hand which 
passed the reins to her. She leaned toward 
Gloria, her eyes misty. 

‘“‘ You’ve been good to me, Gloria,” she 
said. “Much too good. I don’t deserve 
it. You might have escaped this. Last 
night when Campan spoke about Lannon, 
why didn’t you tell him that Lannon liked 
me best? You thought it.” 

“What if I did think it?” challenged 
Gloria. ‘‘I wasn’t going to tell Campan 
everything I knew about that. It was none 
of his business.” 

Ellen smiled. ‘‘ Gloria, you don’t know. 
Lannon doesn’t like me. He loves you. I 
found that eee the day he took me home 
from Benson’s.’ 

“The day he told you I was 
ble’??? 

“Yes, that day.” 

“J reckon if he thinks I’m impossible, 
he can’t love me a heap.” 
Gloria laughed stiffly. 

_ credulous, scornful. 

“Gloria, Lannon didn’t say that. I said 
it. I lied to you. I thought I was inter- 
ested in Lannon, and when I talked with 


‘ impossi- 


Her gaze was in- 
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him about you, and - saw ee he liked: you : 


5 a 
I was jealous. Gloria, you should have seen _ 


his face when he told me you were gold, 


and he a prospector, seeking you. Gloria, 
Lannon loves you. I lied to you when I 
said he had fooled other girls. I don’t 
know anything about his past life.” 

Gloria was gazing steadily at Ellen. On 
her face was a deeper crimson than the 
sun and the heat of the desert could bring. 
Her eyes were wide with wonder and amaze- 
ment and reproach. 

“Ellen, I reckon I understand,” she said 
at last. cj You did what I felt like doing.”’ 

“But you didn’t do it,” said Ellen. 
‘“‘That’s the difference between you and 
myself.” 

“Why didn’t you tell Campan that?” 

“ Gloria!” 


Gloria leaned against the saddle. Ellen 


drew her head close to her and patted it 


and smoothed her hair. Presently they 
went on again, the desert flaming around 


them, an inferno of heat, silent, sinister, 


phantasmagoric. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


RESCUE. 


OLESTAR had not been out of the 
stable in two days, and he felt like 


running. Lannon responded to his 
mood, and the gray horse swept down the 
sage-covered slope near the Bosque Grand 
ranch-house like a whirlwind, scattering 
cattle, sending them lumbering out of his 
path. 

Before him fluttered thrushes, ground 
owls, sage fowl. 
went a cottontail; insects flew in clouds; 
dust trailed him, ballooning lightly. Pole- 


star ran a mile before the first edge wore off _ 


his spirit. 
Then he tossed his head, whinnied his 


pleasure and went sweeping across. a level 


toward a slope. Lannon let him run. With 


the keen, pungent scent of the sage filling 
his lungs, Lannon felt something of the in- 
toxication that had gripped Polestar, and — 
when they raced down the slope at the end . 
of the level Lannon was aap sat his ate Ls 


light. 


Bounding off to one side 


Te saw Pie Gay ate 
ig the short grass. He remembered 
Barkwell telling him that the main herd 
i had been driven northward, where the grass 
was better. That had beer three days ago. 
_ The entire outfit was now out with the 

wagon, and he had spent three days with 

_ Perrin at the Bosque Grand. Ed Lane was 

still at the ranch-house, convalescing. Lan- 

- non rode the east side of the flat. He 

frowned as his thoughts went to a previous 

_ visit here, when he had discovered the dead 
cattle, and Brail. 

On that night Barkwell and Yates had 
grown anxious and had sent a man to look 
for him. The man had ridden into Bear 

Flat and had found Brail. Riding back to 

where Barkwell, Yates and the other men 
of the outfit waited, the man had told them 
what had happened. The outfit had gone 
to Bear Flat, picked up the trail of horses 
that had recently been there, had traced 
them to the edge of the desert. 

There they had seen a small bunch of 
cattle heading southward, driven by several 
‘men. The Bosque Grand men recovered 
the cattle. Grim and furious had been the 
chase after the rustlers. Not a rustler had 
escaped. Yates and the others had not rec- 

ognized any of the riders, though a Bosque 
oe Grand man said he had seen some of them 
in Pardo, across the desert. 

i Yates had been puzzled because none of 
_ Campan’s men seemed to have been impli- 


cated. He worried about the incident until | 


the next day, when word of what had hap- 
pened at Clearwater’s reached him; news 
_ that was followed shortly by the story of 
the killing of Devake in Bozzam City. 
- Lannon had been quietly searching for 
-Campan. No one seemed to know where 
_Campan was keeping himself; it seemed no 
one in the basin was interested. But Lan- 
non knew rustling would not cease until 
Campan was killed or driven out of the 
country. His men killed or scattered, Cam- 
pan would recruit others. 
nnon had wheeled Polestar and was 


ard eee Polestar westwand: ve e 
When re 
the dot crossed a far ridge, halting on its 
crest for an instant, Lannon started and co 


non sent him toward the gray dot. 


paled. ee : 


The gray dot was a ridenlas horse. 


Polestar raced westward. He ran two _ 


miles under the urge of his master’s voice, — 


and reached the base of the ridge where the _ | 


riderless horse had stood. But the latter — 
had fled at Polestar’s approach and was 
now scampering up the slope of the flat ae 


ward the edge of the big plain above. But 


Lannon saw him clearly in the strong sun-— 2 


light, and recognized him. 

Again Lannon wheeled Polestar; sent rae 
toward the mouth of Salt Calon. As he 
rode he searched the cafion with swift 
glances, for a riderless horse might be sig- 
nificant of many things. He peered inta 
the intersecting canons as he passed them, 


but he did not draw Polestar down, for he 
felt that if Ellen Bosworth had been thrown > 


the accident must have happened in the 
main canon. 
plore the smaller gorges unless some one 
was with her. 

The tracks of two horses running straight 
through the cafon puzzled Lannon. Tt 


seemed that two horses had gone in, pos- : 


sibly yesterday, according to the way he — 
read the tracks, and that only one had | 
come out. If Ellen had company she was > 
undoubtedly safe. Yet he held Polestar 
to a fast pace, not trusting his judgment 
as to the meaning of the tracks. 

He halted Polestar at the waterfall. 


saw where two sets of hoofs had made their - 


imprints in the sand at the pool; he noted 
where a third set, pointing eastward, had 


stopped. He saw in the sand the prints of — 
a horse’s body, imprints of empty stirrups, 


a deep gash in the sand that might have ~ 
been made by the pommel of a saddle. Sil- 
ver, evidently, had laid down and rolled — 


after drinking. Other signs convinced Lan- | 
non that Silver had not merely paused here ~ 
Grass © 


to drink; he had stayed a long time. 


She would not attempt to ex- — 


He af 


f 


that grew in the vicinity had been browsed . 


recently. There were other indications. 
Lannon sent Polestar onward, through the 
cafion. He paused at the entrance to the ~ 


cache, then rode into it and through it. | 


i; 
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Finding nothing he rode out and went on 


again, to the hills beyond the mouth of the 
-cafion. He crossed the stretch of broken 
country south of the hills. He was almost 
at the edge of the broken stretch when a 
glitter among the stones arrested his gaze 
and he rode over, dismounted and picked 
up a small pistol with an ivory handle. It 
was one that he had seen on a shelf behind 
the counter in the hotel office in Bozzam 
City. He was certain it belonged to Gloria. 

He leaped on Polestar, sat erect in the 
saddle and peered out into the desert. See- 
ing nothing move in the great waste, he rode 
down the long sand slope toward the desert. 
He saw where three horses had halted, had 


pawed the sand. He followed the tracks 


to the bottom of the slope and saw them 
lead away, southward. 

_ His lips set into stiff lines, the muscles 
_ of his jaws corded, the color left his face. 
He wheeled Polestar, sent him back up the 
slope, through the stretch of broken country 
and around the hills to the mouth of the 
cafion. He rode through the entrance to 
the outlaw cache, slipped out of the saddle 
at the edge of the little stream that ran 


_along the base of the north wall of the box-— 


cafion, and filled his canteen with water, 
while Polestar drank. Presently he was on 
Polestar again, riding toward the desert. 
Again he came upon the hoofprints, follow- 
ing them into the big sand level. 

Polestar went forward in an easy, swing- 
ing lope. An hour passed, during which 
time Polestar ran steadily, with little more 
effort than he would have expended had he 
been traveling over the hard sand of a plain. 


- Yet when a low mesa loomed close ahead, 


Lannon drew him down, veered off and 
made a wide circuit. The presence of the 
third set of tracks might mean that the girls 
had been forced to ride into the desert 
against their wishes. At least, that was the 
way Lannon read the tracks, and there were 
various spots at the base of the mesa where 
aman might lie in ambush. 
__. Swinging wide around the eastern side of 
the mesa Lannon detected movement in the 
vast space southward. Two or three miles 


distant was a dot—two dots—that seemed. 


to be coming northward. He spoke to Pole- 
star and the big silver horse flashed for- 


eas ina Gea bara of speed. Lant 
had not traveled half the distance eee 


girl waved him away. He wiped Ellen’s — 


her swollen lips, and at last gave her a taste — 


the two dots when he recognized them. He 
observed that the two figures had seen him © x 
at the same time, for they paused, waved — 
their hands at him and began to run to- | 
ward him. 2 

One of the figures stumbled and fell. 
The other went back and bent over the 
first; lifted it. Then they again came to- — 
ward Lannon, one supporting the other. A — 
few minutes later Lannon was standing in 
the deep, light sand, holding Ellen and 
Gloria close to him. Both girls were crying; 
Ellen hysterically; Gloria quietly. Lannon — 
said nothing, then. For a few minutes he 
held them, reassuring them with his touch, 
while both held tightly to him as though 
fearing he meant to go away and leave them. 

“Oh, Lannon!” sobbed Ellen, huddling 
against him. “Is it really you?” 

“T reckon it is, Ellen. J saw Silver 
crossing Bear Flat. Don’t talk now. Just 
sit down a minute. You're all right now; 
nothing more is going to happen.” 

He disengaged their arms, placed them 
gently on the sand, where they sat, pitifully 
weak and weary, watching him. Their — 
clothing was thickly covered with dust; 2 
their hair was heavily powdered with it; — 
their faces were gray with it, and their — 
lips were swollen and cracked. ; 7 

Lannon unslung the canteen. He untied — 
the scarf at his throat, dampened it with — 
water. He started toward Gloria, but the — 


‘ NEN - ay 
Na ee ee ee tee 


face with the dampened neckerchief, bathed 4 


of the water in the canteen. The girl begged 
for more water, but Lannon denied the ap- — 
peal and went to Gloria. 4 

He saw that Gloria was in worse shape — 
than Ellen, and he divined that she had ~ 
borne the burnt of their terrible experience. 
She did not look at Lannon when he a 
dropped to his:knees in front of her; though - ‘ | 
she drew a deep sigh of content and relief q 


non’s; and he observed a crimson flood. 
her cea 


paring y; gai 
oy . Creed eee ad at oS 
Gloria 8 to her feet. She looked back 
into the blazing inferno of sand and sun, 
and shuddered. And, strangely, when she 
again met Lannon’s: gaze the crimson flood 
in her cheeks grew deeper and her eyes 
drooped in shy embarrassment. Lannon 
saw Ellen watching Gloria; saw her smile 
gently, understandingly. Astonished, Lan- 
non stared inquiringly at Ellen. She met 
the look with the same gentle smile, though 
_ the smile deepened, became gloriously sym- 
= pathetic. 
~While Gloria stood, gazing southward, 
Lannon went to Polestar and began to get 
him ready to carry his double burden. He 
turned while tightening the rear cinch strap, 
to see Ellen at his shoulder. 
“Tannon,” whispered the girl, “ she loves 
- you. Be careful and wise. She hasn’t un- 
derstood; but she does now.” 
“Ellen, how do you know?” | 
“ Sh-h! She'll hear you! There have 
been no words, Lannon. But I know.” 
-Lannon helped Gloria into the saddle and 
put Ellen up behind her. He gave both 
another drink from the canteen, and then 
turned Polestar northward. He walked at 
- Polestar’s head, swinging along rapidly, for 
they were many miles from the Eee of the 
- desert. 
~ Lannon had ordered the girl not to talk, 
but he was intensely curious about the 
third set of hoofprints, and from the in- 
stant he had seen the girls walking toward 
him he had speculated about Gloria’s horse. 
_ Thinking Ellen’s words, “ Be careful, and 
wise,” might have meant that he was to 
‘avoid questioning Gloria about her and 
_Ellen’s experience, he had kept silent, wait- 
ing for them to volunteer the story. 
- But both girls were reluctant to speak. 
- Campan had shamed and humiliated them, 
and they knew that when they told Lannon 
what Campan had done, Lannon would fol- 
low the man to Pardo. 
_ And Gloria did not want Lannon to risk 
hi: life. meeting Campan. Since her talk 
wi en she felt deeply concerned over 
i on’ ve future. She knew Lannon loved 


, ve x 


Turning, he faced the girls. 


| Rar he had oe it a be had loneed- 


into her eyes while kissing her on the might 
he had killed Devake. Her only doubt had © 
been over the quality of his passion. But — 


since Ellen had told her of Lannon’s real ce 
feelings toward her, she felt that she did 


not want to lose him. Let Campan go. 
Let him escape to Pardo. 
been anything to her; he knew she hated 


ee 2 


a 


He had never — | 


him. He would never come back to the — . 


basin, for he would fear the story of what — 


he had done would be told and he would 
know that many men in the basin would — 


shoot him on sight. 


Gloria’s concern was for Lannon alone. 


No good would come of his killing Campan. 
Some day, perhaps, she would tell him what 
had happened. By that time Campan 
would have left the country. She and Ellen 
had talked it over when they had seen 


Lannon coming toward them across the 
desert and both had agreed to keep their 


experience with Campan secret. 

They were nearing the long slope that led 
upward to the section of broken country 
where Campan had surprised them by sud- 
denly appearing behind them, when Lan- 
non brought Polestar to a halt to rest. 


Gloria, his gaze steady and intent. 


- What happened to your horse, Gloria?” 


he asked. 

“Why, he--’’ Gloria paused, reddened. 
** He died, Lannon, just before you came.’ 
How hard it was to lie to him! 


Her gaze had dropped from his indie she a 


did not observe:the joyous light that leaped 
into his eyes as she spoke his name. 


** stranger.”’ 
“How did Silver get away?” 


This question he addressed to Ellen, who 
was watching him with a curiously specula- a 


tive gaze. 


He looked at 


ie 
was the first time she had used it in his 
presence; she had persistently called him 


“ We had him tied. He broke his rein. Oo me 
Ellen’s voice was low. He saw a wave 


of color flood her cheeks and his oe nar- 


rowed. 


third dapeeo?s 


He received no answer, icnen he caught iS 


the girls exchanging a swift, startled glance. 


a Ladies, ” he said dryly, “ who wade the 


7 


- He smiled faintly. “ The wind “wasn’t 
so strong last night,” he said. “I saw the 
_ three sets of hoof-tracks at the slope there. 
They were visible almost to the mesa where 
I met you. And I found this near the 
mouth of the canon.” He drew out the 
ivory-handled pistol and held it up to view. 
- Gloria did not look at him after glancing 
at the pistol; she could not look at him, 
to face the gentle reproof in his eyes. But 
Ellen said steadily: 
- “Qannon, we have lied to you because 
we didn’t want you to rush into danger 
on our account. The third rider was Cam- 
pan. He came upon us at the edge of the 
desert, tied us and forced us to ride with 
him. He said he intended to take us to 
Pardo. He meant to force one of us to 
marry him. We stopped on the other side 
of the mesa at dusk last night. A little later 
_ Silver broke his rein and got away. Cam- 
- pan almost ran his horse to death trying 


to catch Silver, and when we reached Kelso 


water-hole Campan took Gloria’s horse, left 
his with us and rode on, saying he meant to 
_ try to get water at a ¢imaja ten miles farther 
on. Kelso is dry.” 

‘““Campan lied!” said Lannon in a 
strangely vibrant voice. ‘‘ There is no water 
between Kelso and Pardo!” Watching Lan- 
non, Gloria saw that his teeth were clamped 
tightly together, that his eyes were blazing 
with a cold, intense light. She knew in- 
stantly that he meant to ride to Pardo to 
punish Campan; and when she thought of 
what Pardo was; how the riffraff of the 
country saieeed there—thieves, rustlers, 
gamblers, gunfighters, outlaws—and consid- 
_ ered that Campan had many friends there, 
she felt Lannon would never come back 
alive. She slipped off Polestar and went to 
Lannon, grasping his arm in a tight hold. 

‘‘Lannon,”’ she said, ‘‘ you mean to go to 
Pardo. I knew you would go when you 
heard what Campan did. That’s why I 
didn’t tell you. I want you to promise you 
won’t go. Please!” 

He saw a light in her eyes which told 
him why she did not want him to go—a 
light that he had longed to see, and had 
looked for in vain until now. But he had 
given his word about Campan. He shook 
his head. 


when mee saw ty ae = not yet” ‘per- i 


suaded she grew calm and quiet and stood 


there, forcing him to meet her gaze. T hen 


she said in a low, steady voice: “ Lannon, 


please don’t go. I know how you feel; 
I know what you have said about Campan. 
But I don’t want you to go, Lannon. Cam- 
pan and his friends will kill you. And I 
want you for myself, Lannon. I love you.” 
Lannon’s entire body seemed to leap at 
that word. His eyes held a fire so intense 
that Gloria felt she must droop her own © 
from them. But though she trembled, and 


her heart grew faint, she held his gaze 


until she saw the flame die out; saw a cold, 
mirthless smile on his lips. Then she knew 
her confession had been unavailing. Saying 
no further word to him she got into the 
saddle in front of Ellen, and they went for- 
ward again, to the desert’s edge. They 
climbed the slope, threaded their way 
through the hills and reached the mouth of 
the cafion. They had hardly more than 
entered the canon when they saw, half a — 
mile downward, a group of horsemen, 
sweeping toward them. There were a score 
of riders, and among them she recognized 
Bosworth and Connor, the Lazy J foreman. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
CAMPAN PAYS. 


AMPAN’S lie about his having hopes 
of getting water at a timaja lay heav- 
ily on his conscience. There was no 
water between Kelso and Pardo, as he had 
known well enough when he had left Ellen 
and Gloria. He knew that a base impulse 
had sent him away from the girls; he felt 
they would never reach the edge of the © 
desert. For a long time after he left Kelso 
Ellen’s words kept drumming in his ears, — 
and his recollection of the plaintiveness of — 
her voice seemed to grow more vivid. But 
there was death in the desert for those who © 
were without water, and where there was — 
no chance for all to survive he maintained — 
he had as much right as they to live. SOY a 
way, he was taking that right. Se 
So he rode on, attempting to justify his 
action, and sometimes speaking aloud. 
ae A 


sate the. sun came up 
se suddenly sank to its knees, shiv- 


- stood, refusing to go forward at Campan’s 

command. Campan cursed and slid out of 

the saddle. 

_ queerly, the animal moaned. 
- Campan cursed again. 

blanched, his lips twitched, his whole body 

trembled. 

“ Broke a leg!” he said to the surround- 
ing silence. He seemed amazed, incredu- 
~ lous.. A monstrous injustice had been done. 
_ The horse knew he wanted to get to Pardo, 
to water. Out of pure perverseness the ani- 
mal had permitted this thing to happen. He 
had purposely broken the leg. 

) Campan drew his gun and shot the horse, 

eying it with bitter malignance as it fell and 
_ quivered. For an instant Campan stood, 
_ gtaring into the flaming world that now 

- geemed to gyrate around him; then he un- 
_ buckled the cinches, pulled the saddle off 
the horse, threw it over his shoulder and 
strode southward. 
Some slight notion he had of turning 
northward, but he had no difficulty in de- 
ciding he would not. Lannon was north- 
ward, and he didn’t want to meet Lannon 
after what he had done to the girls. He 
‘was not certain that he had ever entertained 
— thoughts of meeting Lannoti. He might 
have told himself that he had meant some 
day to meet Lannon with a gun in his hand; 
he had almost convinced himself that he 
_ had perfected his draw until he could match 
- Lannon. But he knew better, he had known 
better all along. Lannon’s swiftness in get- 
oe ting his guns out was incomparable; he was 
 amarvel. The man didn’t live who could 
beat Lannon to the draw. 

Campan went on, under a sun that 
seemed intent upon withering him, through 
_ heat that seemed to suck the breath out of 
his lungs. He walked perhaps two miles be- 
fore he realized that the saddle might never 
be needed by him again. Then he dropped 
it and stood, wiping the sweat and dust 
from his eyes. 
ied to ue his lips and found that 


es: Abae « was no toctatiee: in his tongue. The oy 
perspiration that bathed him was cold, 
clammy. 
measured step, thinking of the distance he 


d for an instant, struggled upright and. 


The horse’s foreleg dangled 


Then his face 


He moved southward again, with . 


must travel to water. He estimated that 
he had ridden five or six miles since leaving 
the girls. Two miles more he had walked. _ 
Take eight miles from seventy. That left a 
sixty-two. Sixty-two miles! os a 

He must conserve his energy; he must ce 
not yield to the panic that threatened him. 
He would need all his strength and senseson 
this trip. Calmly, he walked on. He even 
smiled defiantly into the shimmering, danc- ae 
ing glare ahead. 7 Pe 

Noon found him several miles from where __ 
he had dropped the saddle. Strange hal- 
lucinations were beginning to oppress him. 
For instance, there were times when he | 
thought the girls were following him; times 
when he was sure he could hear Ellen’s _ 
voice saying: ‘‘Campan, you don’t mean — 
to come back.” Once he answered the 
voice: ‘‘ Hell, I sure do!” 

“'That’s a lie,” he whispered. Realizing 
that he had suoken aloud, and stopping to | 
stare around to make sure he was not being ~ 
followed, he grinned with embarrassment. 

Throughout the afternoon he kept going 


southward. At dusk he dropped to the 


sand near a low ridge. When he got up 
again it was because the sun was blistering __ 
his face. His legs were wavering, his head __ 
was wagging from side to side. He heard 
some one croaking: “I reckon that damned 
sun don’t ever sleep!” When he realized — a 
that it was his own voice that he heard he oe 
said reprovingly: ‘‘ Campan, you don’t want 
to get to talking like that. It ain’t ee 
sun!” ee 
Hilarious over the joke he doped: jos 
laugh. But the voice frightened him and 
he stood, blinking, trying to steady himself. 
Then he went on again, tracing a wavering 
course through the sand, keeping the sun 
at his left shoulder, The sun, though, 
wouldn’t stay at his left shoulder. It kept 
moving around to his right. He couldn’t: 
permit that, so he changed his course to — 
keep the sun where he thought it belonged. 
It was strange how things persisted in 
changing the order which he had established 
for them. Stranger than that was the way _ 


Breit) 


the sand of the desert moved to his ae 


Always to the right. It flowed swiftly rel é 


him, like water. Water! Water! There 


was ‘plenty of water! Who said there wasn’t 


water? A sparkling pool of water was 
there, straight ahead of him, not more than 
a mile or so distant. There were green trees 
and grass all around the pool. Well, he 
hadn’t lied to the girls after all. There 
‘wasn’t any tinaja, of course; he had lied 
about that. But as for there not being 
any water! Whoever had said that knew 
nothing about the desert! 

He traveled the mile and stood swaying 
uncertainly, staring around him. “ No 
water!” he heard a voice saying, and recog- 
nized it as his own. “ Fooled!” he laughed. 

When the sun waned Campan found him- 
self standing near a saddle. He stood, fight- 
ing for clarity of vision, for clarity of 
thought. And when he had convinced him- 
self that it was his own saddle that was 
lying before him he sat down beside it and 
cackled insanely. Then he turned over on 
his side and slept. | 

He awoke to a sun that seemed to swim 
in a blinding light just over his head. His 
thoughts seemed marvelously clear and he 
- was in a jovial mood. He stared down at 
the.saddle and tried to speak his thought: 
“Why, I am mighty certain I left you here 
four or five days ago.” But though his 
thoughts were clear, the words would not 
come through his lips. His tongue clacked 
dryly, like a stick of wood against his teeth. 
But it wasn’t necessary to talk to the saddle 
where there were men and women around to 
talk to. He bowed to Ellen and Gloria, who 
stood near him. 

“So youre back!” he said. “I was 
pretty certain you’d gone away for good. 
But that sun never would stay in one place; 
it kept sliding over to the right. If you’d 
hold it in place for a little while, I-reckon 
I’d make it.” His eyes widened; he brushed 
- a hand over his eyes. ‘ Why, they’re gone! 
But here’s Bannack and Lally and Tulerosa 
and the rest to talk to. They told me you’d 
been killed!” he laughed. “ A guy brought 
- word that Lannon had throwed his guns on 
you! There’s Devake, too! Well, I reckon 
we'll get to Pardo now, if we can keep 
that sun where it belongs!’ 


only 
eivuid | in peer cece, * 


tic as some of them were real. 


O 
get to his feet, but his legs would not ‘sup- 
port him, and he sank down again, mutter- 
ing thickly. His tongue persisted in com- 
ing out, so he tried to push it back with his 
fingers; failing, he let it stay out and leaned 
back on the saddle to stare at the sun. 

He was back again at Bozzam City, in 
the hotel office. He saw Lannon and Ellen 
sitting at a table. 

“T ought to have dried you then,” he 

tried to say. No words came, but his 
thoughts were clear and he was sure he 
was speaking. ‘“‘ That would have saved 
trouble later. Not having water has footie 
that!” 3 

He was living again in the past; memories 
were marching past him in review. He felt 
some of the thoughts he had were as fantas- 
But he could © 
not seperate them. The front of the post 
office in. Bozzam City was vividly before | 
him; he could even see some glittering ob- 
jects on the hood above the bulletin board. 

‘““'Lannon’s commandments,” he muttered. _ 
“ That guy sure means business, But going By 
away now would make people talk.” . “4 

He lay still for a few minutes, scowling. 
Then he managed to lift hinett so that — 
his weight rested upon an elbow. He now a 
was convinced that the people he had been — 
seeing had not been real people at all, but — 
figures of his imagination. He could see the — 
desert all around him, flaming with a white — 
fire, desolate, devastated by the blighting 
heat. The scenes he had been witnessing — 
were hallucinations—all. Here came an- 4 
other. Derisive, sneering his contempt of 4 
these fantasies of the brain, he dropped — 
back upon the saddle and with: helctaes 7 
eyes watched a shape that he saw coming — 
toward him out of the polychromatic veil — 
that seemed to be descending before him 
This latest figure appeared to be a gigantic | ce 
silver-gray horse. He thought at first it 
was Ellen’s, which had broken away from — 
him one nights in the distant past, but as the — 
horse drew nearer he saw it was Polestar 
with Lannon riding. Polestar came wu 
silently. He halted when within a few fee 
of Campan. He shone in the sun lik 
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CHAPTER XXXL 


FROM THE DAY I FIRST SAW YOU. 


SHE Lazy J, being nearer to Salt Canion 
than Bozzam City, had been selected 
by Bosworth as the place where the 

aris would more quickly recuperate from 
their experience. A Lazy J rider had 

- flashed across the plains to Bozzam City 
for the doctor, who arrived at the ranch al- 
most as soon as the Lazy J outfit, escorting 
its two charges. The Bozzam City doctor, 
after one look at Ellen and Gloria, pro- 
- nounced them as healthy as they had ever 
been. ‘But I reckon they'll like water a 

_ little better than usual, for a time,’ he 
said. 

For three days the girls had rested. On 
the fourth morning Gloria announced that 
she was going home. When she left the 
Lazy J, Ellen rode with her. Gloria’s father, 
having visited the girl at the Lazy J on the 
day she had been taken there by Bosworth’s 


outfit, returned to Bozzam City to tell the. 


story of what had happened in the desert. 
__The doctor returned with Stowe. — 
- When Gloria and Ellen rode down Boz- 
-zam City’s street a great many Of its citizens 
- were out of doors watching them; and when 
_ they dismounted from their horses in front 
of the hotel, the entire population surround- 
ed them. Respect of the kind she had vain- 
ly sought, was Gloria’s. Men who had paid 
little attention to her in the old days now 
- bashfully beamed upon her. Their. respect 
for her was in their eyes, in their manner 
was reverence and admiration. Those who 
go close to death and dishonor, to emerge 
heroically, are worthy. Stowe had not 
- failed to include in his story the incident of 
_ Campan’s serpentlike cunning in attempting 
to force the girls into a confession that 
would have meant a PEE E for one of 


~reckon he’ll do it. 


rin edged his wey toward them. 
-“Wa-al, you’re back,” he said. 
I’m mighty glad of it. 
could say the same thing for my boss.” _ 
Gloria paled. ‘“ Why,” she exclaimed. 
“What do you mean, Perrin? 
Lannon?”’ 


“He went into the desert after Campan : 
Said 

he’d follow Campan to hell, ef need be. I 
He wouldn’t take none 
I never x 


the day before yesterday mornin’. 


of the boys along. He was wild! 
seen him look so full of hell!” 
_ Gloria drew a deep breath. ‘‘ My God, : 


Perrin!’ she cried. ‘‘ They’ll kill him! 
of Campan’s friends are in Pardo! Perrin, 
why did you let him go?” 

“‘ T reckon nobody can hold Lannon hen 
he wants to do a thing,” replied Perrin un- 
easily. ‘‘ The day you was bein’ took to the 


Lazy J by Bosworth’s outfit I run into Lan- © 
I seen you an’ Ellen an’ 


non in Bear Flat. 
the Lazy J outfit goin’ up the slope of the 


cc aries us 
But Pm wishin? I 


1) Rs wey bos vibe oa, ‘the girls. were cptoking c 
i _ toward the gallery of the building when Per- ev 


Where is oe 


All - 


mesa, an’ I asked Lannon what had hap- ~ 


pened. He told me. | 
me. The next mornin’ him an’ Polestar 
was gone. Lannon had left a note for me, 


tellin’ me whar he was goin’.” 


Perrin turned away. His steps took bir 
to the western corner of the hotel building. 


He turned his back to Gloria and stood with 


bowed head, seemingly saddened by a pre- 


sentiment that evil had come to the He boss ” ah) 


he so much admired. 


Watching Perrin, reluctant to go facie S 
the hotel now that she knew Lannon was _ 
in danger, Gloria saw Perrin start; heard Le 


his loud ejaculation: 


“ Wa-al, by thunder! Look thar!” 


F ollowing Perrin’s gaze Gloria looked : : 
In front of the post office _ i 


down the street. 


was Polestar! Astride the big silver horse, 


leaning toward the post office, and occupied © b 


with the bulletin board, was Lannon! 
‘¢ Lannon! 
ringing, joyous voice. 
Heedless of the watching crowd, caring 


nothing now for appearances, feeling only. 
a great delight that he had come safely 


back from the desert, Gloria ran toward 
him. Lannon heard hee voice; saw her; 


Hansen: cried Gloria i in a y 


He rode home with | . 


772 
held out his hands. 


swept upward to Polestar’s back. 

She saw that he had removed the six 
cartridges from the little shelf below the 
bulletin board. He held them in the palm 
of one hand, and Gloria gazed from them 
_ to his eyes, which were agleam with satis- 
faction. Both were unaware that part of 
the crowd was now near, watching curiously. 

“Tm taking them down,” said Lannon. 
*They’ve been there long enough to con- 
vince a certain element in this basin that 
they are the statutes of law and order in this 
section of the country.” 

“Oh,” breathed Gloria, “I’m jit 
glad you came back!’ 

Lannon held her close, while Polestar, 
cold, aloof, disdainful of sentiment, stood 
quietly, apparently oblivious. 
~ “ Campan is dead,” said Lannon present- 
ly. “ He died on the desert of thirst. I’ve 
brought back your saddle. I got to Campan 
— too late.” 


| She reached him, ” 
seemed to leap into his waiting arms; was — 


“ Once when you called me | — ‘you: “ : 


ott Stephen,” n ie rene me voice 


said—” : me 
- “ Hush!” she reproved. «“ Sisttien: whee 

I saw how you looked at me when I called _ 
you that I used to cry—because—because 

I didn’t want to do it—to call you that. 
But I loved you from the day I first saw 
you, as you stood in the archway, looking 

at me.” 

“T think I loved you before that,” he 
told her. “It was when I stood outside 
the door and heard your voice when you 
spoke to Devake. Do you remember?”’ 

Saying nothing more, for they saw that 
the crowd of men and women was swarm- 
ing toward them, they rode forward, to- 
ward the hotel. Lannon brought Polestar 
to a halt in front of the big gallery. He 
saw Ellen Bosworth standing near, looking 
up at him, her eyes glorious with sympathy 
and understanding, 


(The end.) 


HOLLINGSWORTH BROWN, who 
was known in the Roaring Forties as 
Joe Brown, sat at a small table in 
front of the Café Venus and looked out 
upon the plaza of Monquesas City. Across 
the plaza, with its gorgeous flowers and 
sparkling little fountain, was the Hotel 


dep “Bipmai Pope 


Ysabel. To his right was the president’s 
palace, and to his left the reddish-brown 

walls of the old cathedral. On the table 
stood a half-filled glass, and still closer to 
Brown was a lighted cigarette. He was — 
alone, and he was lonely. What was eve 
more poignant, he was several thousar 


k shade of the awning for 
by le ngth of the café front, but Brown 
- took ‘no notice until he became conscious 
; - that some one had stopped directly in front 
of him. Then he glanced up into the trou- 
bled face of a young man who could be 
nothing but an American. Brown’s face 
_ lighted up. 
“ Hello, kid,’ he said heartily. - “Sit 
down asd aus a drink. Gee, what d’you 
know about that? I haven’t said that for 
months, and I didn’t make a mistake.” 
The new arrival accepted the seat and 
_ the drink, He also apologized for his in- 
ability to return the hospitality. 
“‘ Forget it,” said his host. ‘“ I’ve been 
there. I’m not so far away right now. 
_ The bank roll is anemic, but I guess she 
can lose a few more drops. She isn’t 
_ strong enough to make any real fight for 
life, anyway, so we might as well kill her. 
Thank the Lord, at these prewar prices 


she'll die slowly. Tell the cup-bearer what’ 


you want, and if it’s an American drink 

tell him to bring me one. I’ve been taking 

anything he brought me just because it was 

a; dink.” <_< 

: The guest knew both the waiter and the 

capabilities of the Café Venus cellar. In 

the course of the impromptu party the con- 
fidential stage was reached. 

“ Bill,” asked Brown, who had learned 


that much of his new friend’s name, x what. 


"are you doing in this terrible burg?” 
Bill’s story was brief. He had been sent 
to the Central American state as a repre- 
sentative of an American corporation which 
had plantation interests; had partaken too 
- freely and too frequently of anti-Volstead 
beverages; had lost his job—by cable; and 
now a walking trip to New York looked 
long, but not improbable. 

“ But what about you?” he asked, when 
he had finished his recital. ‘“ How did you 
come to land here?”’ 

_ Brown grinned rather ruefully. 

“ Me, too,” he admitted. ‘“ You see, I’m 
4 press agent. I don’t gas about it much, 
but up in Times Square they call me ‘ First 

Brown.’ Well, let that go. I’m drift- 


BY 
ea 
if 


1¢ was near~ p 


ed : Se plies 


you doing?’ says he. 


try anything once. 
he asks me. 
a Monday, so I says I can’t go before three 


ing oe Broadens a few aks ago, ur a 
of a job—not broke, but just loafing afew — 
days—when I meet Sam Levy. ‘ What are 
‘At liberty,’ says I. 
Then he asks do I want to go to’ South 
America with an opera troupe. I saysT 
‘When can you sail?? 
It’s about eleven o’clock on 


o’clock because I’ve got to go uptown to 


get my stuff. 


“Well, anyway, I get on a Lampoxt and oo 


Holt boat on Thursday with the troupe. — 


We're booked up all right, but the show | 


is a terrible flop everywhere we play. 
take in about enough to make the jumps, 


sore. 
““'We play five or six pe and_ busi- 
ness is getting no better very ‘fast. 


hundred miles south of here. That’s my 
Waterloo. I meet a guy from New York 
that’s in the consulate there, and we stage 
a party. 

“It lasts four days, and when it’s over 
the troupe has beat it. 


Last | 
week we hit this burg, La Marco, a few 


We 


but the ghost doesn’t walk and Paddle is 


My little partner 
has his job, but I’ve only got a head, the — 


air and some very light dough. I Ho. a : 


Peary, and head north, get in here this 


morning, and from the ‘logis of it here I _ : 
stay until I find me a Santa Claus witha 
ticket to New York in his kick. That’s _ 


the sad story, Bill. 
so we won’t die of thirst?” 


Now, what can we do oe 


“ Damfino,” was the solemn answer. 
“Of course you don’t,” said Brown, — 
“'That’s the trouble with guys like you. 
Yowre all right as long as things run _ 
smooth, but. when you get up against it 


you curl up and die. That’s where I live. 


‘That’s the time my bean begins hitting a a 
all six. | 


I can’t really think right until Im 
broke or near it.” 


‘ All right,” returned Bill, being a man ie : 


ae 


of few words. “ You say it. ee 


= : 


“Tl say it all right,” returned Brown, 


“ as soon as I see anything to say it about. 


I can’t manage this greaser talk, but TH 
make some one understand what I want. _ 


I'll get it, co. How Heng have you peep . 


here?”’ 
*¢ Six months.” 


TA 


“Can: you talk eT ie 

vt Sure? 

“Then that’s that. 
know here?” 

“ Everybody—and that’s not much,” 
said the misanthrope. 

“You like this burg aot as well as I 
like Volstead, don’t you?” grinned Brown. 
“T guess it’s a hard-boiled egg, but crack- 
ing eggs is my specialty. I think we can 
squeeze about two more drops of blood out 
of the bank roll and still have enough left 
to eat on. You’ve got a place we can sleep, 
haven’t you? All right, that’s that. Break 
the news to the waiter, and we'll go into 
executive session.” 

- An hour later the hopeful pair stood in 
front of the office of El Heraildo, the leading 
paper of Monquesas City. 

“Old Papa Gomez, who owns this sheet, 
is the boss Sinn Feiner,” explained Bill. 


Now, who do you 


“ He’s ag’in’ the government all the time. — 


He’s a good old guy, too. He’s Don Juan 
-y Larranga Jesu Maria Gomez, but every 
one calls him Papa. 

- “Wonder if he’d kick if I called him 
Pop?” said Brown. ‘“‘ Guess I’d better not 
until I know him better. Well, let’s go. 
It’s a long time since I went after a job 
in a newspaper shop, but I haven’t for- 
gotten the game. You introduce me, and 
I'll do the rest.” 

“ How?” was Bill’s pessimistic query. 
“This paper is printed in Spanish.” 

“ That’s where you fit, my cheerful 
young friend,” explained Brown. “ We 
hunt in couples. I furnish the ideas, and 
you supply the language. I write the stuff, 
and you put it into this foolish ae Now 
can the objections, and let’s go.” 


IT. 


DicNiFIED Don Juan Gomez looked up 
in mild surprise at the American invasion 
of his sanctum. Said sanctum was a pine 
table in a corner of what Brown rightly 
supposed to be the editorial room. Don 
Juan interrupted his task of writing a vitri- 
olic editorial about his pet pest, President 
_ Garcia of Monquesas, but before he could 
speak Bill burst into a flood of Spanish, 
ending with a wide flourish and the only 


i) 
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never mind that. 


" ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WE 3 <1 


Brown. ” 4 Calta Nolan Pheer ep : 
_ “What's it all about?” he sacha 8 
- “T just told him you were a regula guy, a 
and that when you played the newspaper 
circuit you were always the headliner,” Bill 
replied. ‘ 

‘““ As long as your friend does not seae 
Wier ” remarked Papa Gomez smilingly, 

« perhaps we'd get along better if we all 
spoke English.” - 

“That listens good to me,” us Brown: 
surprised. ‘‘ But where did you learn regu- 
lar talk?” © 

“In New York,” replied the editor calm- 
ly. “I go up every year or so, and I lived 
there some time ago. I used to work on 
the Herald cable desk.” 

“The old Herald, eh?” dio shouted 
Brown. “Say, do you know— Well, 
Time is fugiting. Bill 
and I are up against it, and we need a job. 
One job for both of us. Listen, Pop, lm — 
a regular newspaper man. I can get the © 
stuff, write it, read copy, hold down a re- 
write job, make up, or do anything else — 
around the shop. + ie 

“Wait a minute. Spaniel is out for me. 
That lets me in only for getting the stuff — 
and writing it. Bill here can put it into 
your lingo. But we’ve got to have a job, 
Pop. The old bank roll is nearing a tragic 
end, and she must have some oxygen, even 
if I have to do real work for it.” ) 

Papa Gomez looked solemnly at the two 
young men, pulling his se gray mustache. 
Finally he said: 2 
- “Once or twice when I’ve been in New _ 
York I’ve heard of a man named Brown— 
‘ First Page Brown,’ they used to call him. “ 
Ever hear of hinie;G* ae 
‘“ Pop, your search is Saud. ” declared — 
Brown. ‘‘ That’s my moniker. ” E 

“ve heard that this Brown is a fair — 
press agent,” continued Gomez. i - 

“Fair!” gasped Brown. “Say, listen, — 
Pop, I hate to talk about myself; but when 
it comes to press-agent stuff the spotlight 
is all mine. I’ve worked against the he ‘a 


wire. pains when the Ceivenai was i 
ting out that big film, ‘The—’ But - 


m aan y bine aa ae many ways x 
but there is some insuperable objection fo 


pes pean I know more of you and your 

work than you think,” he said. “ At et, 
I’m very glad to meet you, Sefor Brown.” 
“That goes double, vou was the reply, 

“ if the job comes through.’ 

‘‘J am considering,” answered Gomez. 
“You have done many things, I know. 
Have you ever specialized in revolutions?” 
_ “ Revolutions!” Brown was staggered. 
“Well, no. But there’s got to be a first 
time for everything. I'll get away with it.” 

Gomez regarded the modest young man 
thoughtfully fora moment. Then his smile 
disappeared, and he said: 

‘“‘ Sit down. Perhaps we can do business. 
-Ican tell you my idea, and you can think 
it over. This country has a president, Don 
Miguel Garcia, who has ruled it for twenty 

_ years. He is a grafter, and is incompetent 
so far as governing is concerned. But he 
has built up a following, and no one has 

been able to oust him. — 

“My father, who started this paper, 
tried it and failed. I have been trying it 
for ten years, and he is still president. You 

see, no matter how many votes are cast, 

- no matter for whom they are cast, he and 

~ his friends do the counting. So he remains 
in office.” 
“T_ see,” said “ohuataie 
that’ s the answer.’ 
: “ That, as you wisely observe, is the an- 
s | Swer;’”’ agreed Gomez. “ Well, things have 
been growing worse. Not only are the peo- 
ple getting poorer and poorer, but ‘he has 
placed so many restrictions on the export 
and import trade that the foreign corpora- 
tions are becoming tired, and we are in 
danger of losing much of our business. 

_ These corporations have paid him thou- 

sands in bribes, but he is insatiable, and 
they are growing weary.” 
© AJ right,” said Brown. 
se dg out. Léet’s.go.” 

Gomez. ‘grinned. 

“Tt’s a little more complicated than 

h “ The end is greatly to be 
but the means must be carefully 


“Old tricks— 


“ We'll throw 


each. I have finally decided that a revolu- - 
tion will be necessary.” oe 
‘Why haven’t you staged one before?” ie 
asked the New Yorker. ne 
‘Tt is dangerous,” replied Don. ae as 
‘The welfare of Monquesas and the lives _ 


of our people must be considered. Garcia 


has an army, or what he calls an army. It _ 
really is only a personal guard, for he is 
extremely unpopular and for years has ruled 
only through fear. He pays the guard 
enough to keep it loyal to him, and these 
men—about two hundred in all-—-haas the 
only real arms known to be in the coun- 
try. I say known to be, because I have © 
a small stock of rifles and ammunition, — 
which, i have kept in readiness for some | 


years.” 


“ Fair enough,” responded Brown, “ Bill 
and I will get the men to handle ’em. You 
will have to pay the freight, but from the 
looks of the Sethiabsitat ts that won’t be 
heavy.” 

“ Tf we can arouse the natives,” explained 
Gomez, ‘ very little money wild be needed. 
The trouble is to get them waked up, to 
get them aroused to that point where they. 
will revolt against this tyrant.” . 

“ That’s my job,” said the press agent. 


“‘’'That’s easy. But here’s something im- | 


portant. 


What do we get out of it—Bill 
and 1?” - 


After some discussion of steamship fares oe | 


and other details, it was agreed that, if 


the revolution succeeded, Gomez should pay _ 


seven hundred dollars in gold, which, — 


Brown estimated, would land them in New . 


York with enough left to “buy lunch at — 
the Claridge.” He wanted nothing more. — 
Land him in New York with subway fare, _ 
and he would even forego the Claridge — 
lunch. But, if the revolution failed, there — 


would be nothing, and each must save him- Se 


2 


self. e 
This settled, Brown “put the bee on Se 
Pop,” as he expressed it, for expense money, _ 

and went to work, with Bill as his interpre- 
ter and chief aid. A week elapsed, during — 


which the propaganda was carefully spread _ 


among a select and trusted few; and El ~ 
Heraldo published, day by day, scorching ee 
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editorials against Garcia and his adminis do y strong 
Dede Mie anyway. Life i is ‘no bed 


bodes 

~The date for the uprising had ne set, 
and a few days before the time selected 
Brown and Bill were hard at work in a 
back room of El Heraldo office. Bill was 
putting into fiery Castilian the latest ex- 
tremely libelous indictment of Garcia that 
~ Brown had written in his best Broadway 
style, and Brown himself was completing 
his artistic labors on banners that were to 
be carried by the revolutionists. He had 
just finished his masterpiece, printed from 
_ Bill’s Spanish copy, and reading, in Brown’s 
original English: 


MEN OF MONQUESAS 
Are You MEN or MONKEYS? 


“ Listen, Bill,” said that artist as he stood 
back to admire his work; “ there’s a few 
little things to be fixed up before we pull 
this stunt.” 

‘““One of them being Mercedes, I sup- 
pose,” replied Bill, racking his brain for 
_ Spanish epithets even more insulting than 
the ones he had used. ‘ You’ve got a 
nerve. Fixing to throw Garcia out and 
making love to his niece at the same time.” 

“ You said it,” declared his superior em- 
phatically. “One of them’s Mercedes. 
I’m going to put Mickey ”—his Broadway 
for Miguel—“ down and out, all right, but 


his niece is going back to New York with 


me. I raised the ante on Pop just to buy 
that extra ticket, and it isn’t going to be 
wasted.” 

‘“T don’t see why you wanted to mess 


this up with a skirt,” said Bill grouchily. - 


“These janes play the devil with every- 
thing. Here we have a perfectly good lit- 
tle revolution under way, and you—” 

“Listen, bo.” Brown was impressive. 
“1 declared Mercedes in, and she’s in to 
stay. If you don’t like it, choose your 
nearest exit and run; do not walk. Signed, 
Joe Brown, fire commissioner. And can 
that ‘ jane’ stuff, too. She’s Senorita Gar- 
cia, or Mercedes, even if her uncle is the 
biggest crook in the country.” 

“Oh, all right, all right,” Bill capitulated 
weakly. ‘‘ Have it your own way. But 
if it flops, don’t say I didn’t warn you. I 


roses for her. Her old man left : 
one hundred thousand dollars when he died, 7 
and Mickey took it all. All she gelas 3 
board and lodging.” ee 

“ Know what I’m going to do when I 
get home?” asked Brown, with Mercedes 
in his mind. ‘I’m going to start a school 
like the Berlitz with a new system. I’m 
going to use love-making talk in the classes. 
Funny how quick you can pick that up. 
Mercedes and I get along great now, and 


‘she’s pay, been teaching me less than a 


wee 
" Til say you’ve got a lot of speed, Joe, ite 


grinned Bill, “but I’m scary about your 


control. 
grade.” . 

“ Not a chance, kid,” came the assured 
reply.“ She’s signed up on Joe Brown’s 
equity contract, and no greaser impresario, 
even if he is her uncle, can make her 
break it.” 

“Well, I hope you’re right, » answered aa 
the pessimist, “but a woman is like a revo- 
lution—you can’t tell which ware she'll 
break. : 
.“ This woman and this revolution are g0- . 
ing.to break right,” declared Joe. ‘‘ Look, — 
Bill. It makes me think of her lips—this ‘ 
red paint and white canvas. She’s aces, 
kid—aces!” ey ; 

“T didn’t think she had to use red piiak “! 
said Bill wickedly, but Brown was too much 
absorbed in his love dreams to resent this, — 
which was a palpable libel, as Mercedes 
had a complexion which shamed the best of 4 

: 


S’posing Mercedes stalls. on the 


artificial ones. ; a 

This and other things Brown told her 
that night as they sat in the shade of an _ 
old tree on the beach. Her liquid Spanish 
and a few words of English, combined with _ 
what little of her lingo she had taught him, 
and his Broadway vocabulary, seemed to — 
suffice them for all practical purposes. 

“You will not hurt my uncle, will you?” 
she asked anxiously. ‘Of course, he has — 
been sometimes cruel to me, but I do not 
want him hurt.” a 

‘Well, you see,” said Brown, “that’s - : 
up to him. If heis a good dog and lies 
down when he’s told, he won’t be hurt. - 


5s 


eee S 
of ape stuf 


“Listen, kid,” said the newly minted 
Jose. 3 When that army of  shoeless 
patriots starts to pull the chair out from 

- under Uncle Mickey Ill be so far in the 
‘rear that six forced marches won’t put me 
‘in touch by wireless. I’m too valuable on 
_ Broadway to take long chances down here 
for small dough.” 

It is doubtful if Mercedes gathered the 
full meaning of this, but the accompanying 
. actions reassured her as to her standing 
with “ Jose,” and oe relaxed against his 
shoulder. 

“ But if the revolution should fail?” she 

ventured timorously. 

“Not a chance,” boasted Brown. ‘“ It’s 
all set. I never let go of my stunts until 
T know they’re safe. About a week from 

now I’m going to say: ‘Lights! Action! 

_ Camera! Shoot!’ and in half an hour it Il 
_ be all over.” 

a Once more ‘the flood of strange language 

‘ rather swamped Mercedes, but a strong 

. geass arm supported her, and she dismissed 

her doubts. 

oe rns wonderful Jose of hers could not 

fail. 
) III. 


€ 


ee 


For the next few days the plans for the 
‘uprising kept Brown and Bill busy. After 
consultation with several leaders of the po- 

- litical party opposed to Garcia, it was de- 

‘cided to “pull the stunt,” as Brown 
_ phrased it, on Friday. Military titles were 
freely distributed to the proud aids. There 
was a little jealousy over these titles, but 
the press agent proved himself also a diplo- 
mat. 

“T fixed that scrap,” he reported to 
Gomez. “I gave the highest rank to the 
tallest men. That was all right with 
» them. ae 

Se Aiter looking over the ground Brown laid 
out a schedule for Thursday night and 
‘riday; a scenario, he called it. 


aN 
5 
= 
a i 
BS 
one 
s : 
- 4 
op 


a 


solemnly. 


midnight. 
and a half march to the plaza. 
want too many down there, because when 
we get under way we'll pick up recruits 


in every block. By the time we get up 


to the plaza we’ll have a fair little army.” - 
2s a you think it wise,” inquired Go- 


“to try to hold them on the beach 
Do you think they will S 


fe antic hours? 
stay?” | 

“ They'll stick, all right,’’ replied Brows. 
“‘'That’s where you come in. You’ve got 
to dig up some more campaign expenses, 
and we’ll give ’em a drink now and then. 
That ‘ll keep ’em both warm and enthu- 
siastic. Then, just before we start, you 
hand them a hot line of talk about patriot- 


ism and oppression and what a great little 


guy you are. Jazz ’em es you know, so 
they-won’t weaken on us.’ 
“YT understand,” said the editor. 


tion at a time like this. 


food before we start.” 

“Sure. -They’ll need that. Senn ails 
guy that wrote the titles for one of Grif- 
fith’s films said that an army marches on 


o Ale. 
cohol and oratory make a good combina- _ 
I think it will be — 
wise to give them some coffee and a be 


~ “We'll get the troupe together by mid- — 
che Thursday,” he decided, “‘ and. we'll — 
‘start the march at daybreak. I’ve picked _ 
a great location for the mobilization. Tell | 
your chief supers to get their gangs be- _ 
hind that bunch of trees, up the beach, by _ 
That will give us about a mile | 
We don’t © 


its stomach. He probably copped the idea — 


—most of these title writers steal their site ce 


—but it’s good dope.” 


Gomez promised to attend to the com- 


missary department. 


“You give out those rifles of! yours, 7 
‘You know the © 
gots) 
machetes, anyway, so they’ll all have some _ 
[ll look out for the | 


Pop,” continued Brown. 
guys you can trust. They’ve all 
kind of fighting tool. ( 
banner carriers. Then, I’ll want two gangs 


of huskies, one bunch with picks and ee 


shovels.” 
“For what?” asked Gomez. 
cannot fight with those implements.” 


“ Listen, Pop,” said Machiavelli Brown e 
“Did you ever hear of a real — 
revolution succeeding if there were no can- 
So we're going to — 


non? Of course not. 


‘ They ey 


ao 


have cannon. This job is no No. 2. com- 


pany. ? 
_ “ And where, may I ask, do you, propose 
c isd get them?” 


“That’s where the picks come in. There 
are a dozen or more old cannon planted — 


down near the docks where they tie up 
the small boats. The boatmen use them 
for hitching posts. I’m going to dig "em 
up-.and let ’em lead the army.”’ 

‘“‘ But you can’t use them,” objected Bill. 
 “ Moral effect, son—-moral effect,” re- 
plied Brown. “ Garcia will be so fussed he 
won’t recognize them, and when he sees 
cannon coming into the plaza he’ll just be a 
trail of dust in the distance.” 

“But you haven’t any gun carriages.” 
This from Gomez. 

_ “ That’s where the old bean comes in,” 
said the brains of the uprising. ‘ Bill is 
going to boss the job of digging up the 
cannon. I’m going to take the other gang 
to the car barns, and we’re coming back 
with ie car trucks and the horses to pull 
7em,’ 

ie and Bill laughed. 

_ “Tt is fortunate,” said the former, ‘‘ that 
Sefior Arigo did not succeed in his attempts 
to electrify our street car line, or there 
would have been no horses. Our conserva- 
- tives did us a favor then.” 

~“ How come?” asked Brown. 

_ Gomez explained: ‘‘ Arigo declared we 
were behind the times with our ancient 
horse cars, and demanded that we have 
an electric line. But one of the other 
members of the council objected on the 
ground that if we did away with the horses 
the farmers would have no market for the 
hay they raised. And the council took 
that view.” 

_ “Well, we’re much obliged,” laughed 
Brown. “ Now, you both understand what 
to do. We'll be all set and we’ll pull the 
grand finale while Garcia is getting ready 
for breakfast.” 

“Are you to lead the army, Sefor 
Brown?” inquired Gomez. 

“Tf it has to retreat I’ll be leading it,” 
said Brown. “ Otherwise, [ll direct this 


revolution from behind a ’dobe wall. I~ 


don’t think any of Garcia’s men will be 
awake enough to shoot, but I’m taking no 


cet) ee the mat gman: hip ur own 
army. If there’s one pile that annoys 
me, it’s having my clothes torn by bul- ne 
No, U’ll hand out the final orders and _ 
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lets. 
let the army have all the glory.” 


“I,” said Gomez proudly, ‘shall He 4 : 


with the army of liberation. I shall wear 
the uniform I wore when I was in the pres- 
ident’s council. The army must have a 
leader, and that post of honor shall be 
mine.” coe 

‘““Suit yourself, Pop,” agreed Brown. 
“You won’t get any argument from me. 
But leave our dough in a safe place in case 
anything happens to you.” 

“‘ Nothing will happen,” boasted Gomez. 
‘“‘T have faith in my destiny.” 


~“Tve got a lot more faith in keeping. 


out of danger,” was the wise reply. “ But 
have your own way. Don’t forget the 
route of the parade. Keep along the beach 
to get what recruits we can down there, 
and then come up that street that brings 
us out back of the cathedral. That will 


hide us until we get almost to the plaza. — 
Then all we have to do is to march around © 
the cathedral, give a hearty cheer, and dash 

We've got | 


across the plaza to the palace. 
to try to surprise this bird.” 
“Listen,” said Bill. suddenly. ‘‘ We’ve 
got this thing framed to the final curtain, 
almost, but here’s a thing we overlooked. 


When we get old Garcia. on the run, who’s 


going to be president?” 

““ Not me,” disclaimed Brown Se ae: 

“You need not concern yourselves with 
that,”’ smiled Gomez. “I have already ar- 
ranged it. The victorious army will ac- 
claim me _ provisional president until a 
special election can be held.”’ 

“Pop, you're ‘a fox,” 
miringly. ‘I never thought of that. And 
you'll pay Bill and me out of the public 
funds instead of out of your pocket. 
fox, Pop.” 

Gomez smiled complacently. 

‘““One must look ahead,” he explained. 


“Besides, I shall be in a position to do — 
any little favors for you that may be neces- : 


sary.” 


aids were busy in the cantinas during the 
evening, and shortly before midnight smal 


said Brown ad- 


Some 


Thursday night arrived. Gomez’s native a 


¢ ie ee) ee were no cheers even When 
oy Brown and Bill, with four antique cannon 

—all Bill’s gang could dig up—arrived in 

camp with the guns on the car trucks, 

drawn by the weary horses. Large kettles 
of coffee hung over a few fires, and this 

- was popular after all other stimulants had 

_ disappeared. 

-. Gomez’s rifles and ammunition were dis- 

_ tributed just before dawn, the several 
_ hundred men formed into some sort of 
ranks, the banners were handed to the men 

‘chosen to carry them, and then Brown, Bill, 

- Gomez and the tall patriots selected to 

lead the battle made their final inspection. 

~ “Well,” said Brown finally, “ they look 

like the supers of my late opera troupe at 

an early morning rehearsal of ‘ Carmen,’ 
but maybe they'll get away with it.” 

“The divine spark is in each breast.” 
Gomez was getting oratorical. ‘“ They 
realize that the fate of their country is in 

» their hands.” 

“Veah,” drawled Brown. “ And that 
firewater is in their stomachs. Save that 
line of talk for your speech, Pop. And, 
say, it’s about time that you made it. Bill, 

tell those captains to shush their men. 
Pop’s goin’ to tell ’em a few things.” 

Perched on the stump of a tree, Gomez 
was an imposing figure. The few places 

on his uniform that were not trimmed with 

tarnished gold lace were hung with medals. 
A revolver dangled from his belt, and he 
-_-waved a long, shining machete. 
There were a number of “Vivas!” as 
the martial figure appeared, although most 
of the heroes were too busy rolling ciga- 
_rettes or whetting their machetes on the 
-calloused soles of their bare feet. But 
when Gomez started there was no lack of 
2 attention. 

A stream of denunciation of Garcia, his 
ancestors and descendants, poured from 
his” lips in flowery, rolling Spanish. He 
i tured the fair land of Monquesas under 


ts, he drew another picture of that 


heel of the oppressor, and then, in coo-. 


ia | atid” as it diould: be, with all its” oe | 
happy, contented and well fed, and with no 
work to do except to take part in fiestas. . 


When he had finished the loud “ Vivas!” 
were mingled with shouts of “ El Presidente _ 
Gomez,” at which the orator smiled Sie 
tifically. As 

“Pop,” said Brown, as the orien some- oo 
what winded but still full of fire, stepped _ 
from the stump, “you are sure some talk- _ 


er. I don’t know what you were saying, ~ 


but it was good. I’ve heard Bryan and — 
Tom Watson and the Tammany spellbind- 
ers, and you’ve got it all over them. Tm 
for you, Pop.” 

“My heart spoke for me,” orated Go- | 
mez. ‘I see my country bleeding at oe ~ 
feet of the tyrant, and—” | . 

“Yeah,” said Brown again, ‘“ I ride all : 
that stuff. But time is getting on. Bill, 
tell those guys to “Bet this outfit started. 
Come on, let’s go.” : 

Ragpedly but surely the army got iiulee 
way, filing past the generalissimo, who — 
looked it over and frowned. 

“You know,” he said soubetilly, ne T 
don’t exactly like this whole proposition. 
It’s too easy.‘ We’ve kept it under cover 
as well as we could, but it seems impossible 
that nothing leaked. Still, if it did, what’s 
Garcia doing? What’s happened to his os 
guard?” < 

Gomez and Bill, more ieee, laughed 3 
at his fears. 

“Tt is his conceit,” said the storied! = 
“ Garcia could not imagine any one trying ~ 
to drive him from the palace. He would ~ 
laugh at anybody who told him such a ~ 


Story. het is all right, Sefior 
Brown.” | boon 
‘“‘ Maybe yourre right,” replied ree a ae 


hope so, anyway. 
guard. Fall in. 
And they went. ae 
They skirted the clump of trees, Seboet : 
gled along the beach, the bare feet shuffing — 
softly through the sand, and turned up the © 
badly paved street chosen for the advance 
on the palace. Rolt he 
Leading the line went a score or so of 2 
former members of the president’s guard ne 
who had left that organization for some — 
grievance or other, commanded by an ex 


Well, here’ s the rear sat 
Let’s go.” Ger 


7180 : 


3 pergeanti: ‘Their duty was to see that no one 
yan ahead to give warning at the palace and 
- to make sure also that the army was not 
attacked from the houses on either side. 
The theatricalism of the job appealed. to 
them. They sleuthed along, half bent over, 
and casting keen glances left and right from 
under knitted brows. Their rifles were at 
the ready. The sergeant, a tall, rangy per- 
son in dirty white trousers, torn shirt, and 
an enormous high-crowned straw _ hat, 
waved a machete a yard long, and dashed 
from one side of the narrow street to the 
_ other, whispering orders to his soldiers and 
appealing to the men in the houses to join 
_ the army. 


_ There was no lack of recruits. This was 


an exciting game, and they played it joy- 
_ ously. As the men joined the ranks, the 
women and children fell in behind, not 

wishing to be hurt, but desiring to see all 
_ the fun. 

Back of the skirmish line came two tall 
rebels carrying Brown’s famous “ Men or 
Monkeys” banner, while farther down 
came ‘“‘ Why Be Slaves?” done into Span- 
ish, and other inspiriting slogans. The 
carriers of the first banner felt themselves 
the most important in this line, and, in 
honor of their job, each had secured a red 
sash which he had draped across his chest. 
- That these sashes made good targets had 
‘pot occurred to them. 

Next came the four guns, grim looking 

but empty, the horses and the flat wheels 
of the trucks making a great clatter on the 
- uneven pavement. ‘Then, in all his glory, 
marched Don Juan y Larranga Jesu Maria 
Gomez, revolver drawn and sword flourish- 
ing, looking every inch the hero and patriot. 
Behind him straggled the army, supported 
on either flank by wives, children and 
sweethearts. 
_. The quiet for which Brown had wished 
‘was out of the question now. The women 
screamed advice and endearments to the 
men, and the youngsters cheered shrilly. 

- Brown, who had run.ahead to watch the 
progress of the guns, scowled at his com- 
mand as it ambled along. 

‘A fine body of men,” he grumbled, 
shaking his head. ‘‘ Wonder where they 
got those old rifles? I’ll bet some of them 
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‘tor himg) bir ae 


‘came to o Pew with P 0 
guys ever tries to fire one, is s ure | 


The habilaments of the hai es struck him ae 
as unique. : 

“ Look at that little chap, Bill,” he anu: 
“J never knew before that a man with 
only two hands could carry a rifle anda ~ 
machete, hold up his trousers and hang on 
to his hat all at the same time, and still 
have a free hand to throw kisses to the 
girls. That guy ought to be in vaudeville. 
Look at ’em, Bill. I wish I had a cam- 
era man here. A couple of reels of this 
would be worth all kinds of money up 
home. Nobody would believe it wasn’t 
specially staged.” 

“Ole! Ole!” shouted the spectators as 
the grim-faced skirmishers passed, and then 
“Viva Gomez!’ as that martial figure 
came along. By the time the head of the 
line had reached the rear of the cathedral 
the army and its following numbered sev- 
eral thousand. | 

Here a halt was called, and the skir- 
mishers sneaked around the building to re- 
connoiter. They reported no unusual activ- __ 
ity at the palace or in the plaza. No 
guards were to be seen, and the palace 
apparently slept, unsuspicious of the fate 
fast approaching the president. — e 

“Well, Pop,” said Brown, “ it BB Be as 
well be now as any other time. Go to it, 
old man, and good luck!” : 

Gomez waved his machete, the skirmish- _ 
ers slunk around the corners of the ca- 
thedral, the guns creaked into motion again, 
and the army fell in behind, more or less 
enthusiastically. | . 

The women and children dashed madly — 
through the outlying streets to come into — 
the plaza from the sides and.to watch the 
fray from places out of direct range of fire. 
The head of the column reached the plaza 3 

a 


and strode on, tramping across the presi- 
dent’s flower beds as if they were the face — 
of Garcia himself. The four guns took the 
broad walks, but the fighters stalked ahead 
Over every obstacle. Ee 

Brown and Bill, from the shelter of the 
pillars of the cathedral entrance—said pil- __ 
lars being four feet a ee the 
advance. ge 


oe it” progressed. By the time it had 
~ reached the middle of the plaza most of 
the heroes were being prodded along by 
the machetes of their officers. 
painfully it dragged on, nervously awaiting 
_ the first shot from the palace. 
shot did not come. Nor did any other 
sign of life from the dingy white, two-story 
building that housed the oppressor of the 
poor of Monquesas. 
‘““T don’t get it,” puzzled Sen. EEE 
- looks like Garcia had been dispossessed in 
. the night. His guards must have seen this 
~ bunch.” » | C 
_ At that moment some overeager patriot 
_ pulled the trigger of his weapon, a shotgun, 
and the sound split the morning air like the 
roar of a cannon. Instantly two or three 
- more nervous fingers touched triggers, wast- 
ing perfectly good bullets on the air. Al- 
most before the first echo had a chance to 
be heard fully one-half the army was 
streaking back for the cathedral. But 
Brown did not propose to have his revolu- 
tion spoiled at the last minute. With Bill 
at his side, each with a revolver, they faced 
the fugitives 
“Tell ’em to throw it into reverse, Bill,” 
ordered Brown, waving his pistol in the 
faces of the fleeing men. ‘ Tell ’em quick 
and loud.” 
Either Bill’s shouts or the two revolvers 
halted most of the runners, and reluctantly 
they turned back to where the rest of the 
army, not wishing to run and not daring to 
go forward, stood waiting. 
“We've got to take a chance, Bill!” 
Brown exclaimed. ‘‘ We’ve got to be rear 
guard and keep these bums in line. Let’s 
- g0. WG 
And, like a shepherd and his dog herd- 
ing sheep, the two Americans drove the rag- 
tag remnant along with waving pistols and 
cas shouted commands. 
- Suddenly from the ranks of the liber- 
ators burst the gorgeous figure of Papa 
Gomez, revolver in one hand, machete in 
ther. oASeae he dashed across the 


uv Sabie” sprang ‘up ae sre steps, and 
ir beat upon the double doors. — a3 


ner th seo the slow. 


Slowly and. 


But the 


~ “Qpen, Garcia!” he shouted. « The 
people of Monquesas demand entrance. _ 
Come out and face those you have robbed a 
—tyrant, scoundrel, oppressor!” oe 
~ Spurred on by his bravery, half a dosed a. 


men ran to his side and put their shoulders he 


to the doors. Suddenly these gave way, 
precipitating Gomez and the others to the 
floor of the hall. Spanish curses rolled out 
to those in the plaza, but aside from ei 
the place was like a tomb. | 


Brown and Bill pushed their way to ve - 


front just as Gomez picked himself up. 

“The coop is empty,” muttered Brown. . 
“What do you know about that? Gar- 
cia took it on the run. I wonder when he 
got wiser” - eee 

“And where are the guards?’ queried 
Bill. ‘Some of them ought to be around 
here somewhere.”’ 

This question was answered by a bare- 
footed soldier who came from the rear and 
addressed Bill. 

‘Senor,’ he. said the dese 
guards are over behind the cathedral, and 
they want to know if you will let them join 
your army.” 

For an 


comfort. ee 

s Bill, ” he gasped, “ ask him where Gar- 
cia is.’ oo 
El Presidente Garcia, the guard ‘tified: nee 
them, had left the palace with Senorita 
Mercedes the night before, and had said 
he would be away for some time. 


general pay them? 
Gringo General Brown would not, but ne ay 


was perfectly willing they should join his oo 


any Bue Ce eee something A 
later. | 


bare be deserted had posted a few < 
trusted men to prevent looting. He 


planned to live in the palace himself, and — 
wanted no damage done to the furnish- 


ings. Then, whispering commands to his — 
aids, who went back to the army, Gomez 


instant Brown was stunned. _ 
Then he sat down on the sles to Leary in =. 


He had 

told the guards to go to their barracks, 
a few blocks away, and they would be Be 
paid off in the morning. Would the gringo me 


Meanwhile, Gomez, as soon as he ‘outed nN 


mounted the stairs ae 5 “moment fee ap- : 


peared on the balcony attended by a tall 


patriot waving the ‘Monquesas flag. Wild 


cheers, inspired by the aids, greeted him. 
Majestically he doffed his hat and bowed. 


_ Then, raising his hand for silence, he 


Jaunched into a glowing panegyric on Mon- 
quesas, its brave citizens, and, above all, 
on the heroic and statesmanlike Don Juan 
_y Larranga Jesu Maria Gomez, liberator of 
a downtrodden people. 

_ Brown and Bill, sitting on the steps, 
could hear but not see him, and Bill trans- 


- Jated, sentence by sentence. 


_ “T'l) tell the world he’s some orator,’’ 
admitted Brown, as the sounding Spanish 
phrases rolled over their heads. ‘ Well, let 
him get away with it. It’s all cold for me 
now. I rather hoped we’d have just a little 
- scrap to make it look real, but perhaps it’s 


‘ better this way. Now we’ve got a real 


‘job, Bill. 
Let’s go.” 
_ “ How about our dough?” asked the cau- 

tious Bill. ‘‘ We’d better get that from Pop 
while he’s good-natured.” _ 

“ That can wait,” said Joe decidedly. 
. My gal is more important than all ne 
dough in this musical comedy country.” 

Gomez waved his hand to the army, 
shouting a few words in Spanish. 

Slowly the crowd began to disperse. 

“ He’s going to buy them all a drink at 
the big cantina,” said Bill. “I'll bet that 
is all they’ll get, too,” he paced, ‘¢ Come 
on, Joe, let’s get him now.’ 
| fut Brown did not hear. He was watch- 
ing a figure that was coming through the 
disappearing army. The figure was clad 
in khaki riding trousers and coat, and was 
running. With a wild yell Brown ‘dashed to 
meet the runner, and an instant later was 
hugging away what little breath Mercedes 
had remaining. 

“JT ran away from my uncle this morn- 
ing,” she said, when she could speak. ‘‘ We 
were at the house of Senor Arigo last night. 


We've got to find Mercedes. 


My uncle has gone now, I do not know . 


where. el I am with you, Jose, and I do 
mot care.’ 

“ Vou said it, you ’re with me!” shouted 
-'Brewn. “And you're going to stay with 


‘me. It’s all right, Bill. Let’s go.” 


u ‘Just 2 a minute,’ ke replied > « 
comes Gomez, ‘We need that : kale don’t 
wer? mereen tas 


‘Gomez Pee ae with Sie wae ae 


He had acquired an air of dignity, almost — 7 


of majesty, in the few minutes that had 
passed—an air befitting his new station as 
President of Monquesas. He was attended 
by several of his shoeless aids. 

“Pop,” said Brown, holding out his 
hand, “we pulled it off, didn’t we? I 
told you we would. Now, Tl tell you—’ 

But Gomez, bowing in a most- courtly 
manner, interrupted with an _ upraised 
hand. 

_ “Seftor Brown,” he said sternly, “we 
wish to take this occasion to express our 
thanks for the service you have rendered 


the State of Monquesas. In token of our 


gratitude, we ask you to accept this.” 

“This ” was a small leather pouch which 
jingled pleasantly as Brown took it. 

“We also wish to state,” continued Go- 
mez, “that we do not desire among our 
people a man who is able to wield such 
malign influence over them; and, there- 
fore, as President of Monquesas, grant you 
twenty-four hours in which to quit this 
country. Should you be found here after 
that time, we shall consider that we have 


been defied, and shall order your incarcera- _ 


tion.” 


Brown stared, open-mouthed. It took a 


minute or so for this new development to 
sink in. 

When he finally comprehended what Go- 
mez had said he muttered to Bill: 

“Well, can you beat that? Here we pull 
this stunt, make this bird the president, and 
we get the bum’s rush. There was a title 
writer once who wrote something for a film 
about ‘the gratitude of kings.’ I never 
got that line before, but now I know. 
Well, Bill, it’s all wet here. Let’s go.” 


IV, 


A FEw hours later Brown, Bill and Mer- 


cedes were rowed out to a little Portuguese — 


steamer in the harbor by a revolutionist 


who had already resumed his peace-time — 
avocation of boatman. Bill sought the cap- _ 
tain, and arranged for their passage, dis- . 


iy 
bs 
fe 
* 
i 


n was secured for Mercedes, 
A ans agreeing to bunk wher- 
Gonventeht, Brown escorted the girl 
i to her room and returned to find Bill lean- 
- ing over the rail, watching the crowds drift- 
ing aimlessly about the streets of the town. 
To all appearances the revolution was as 
- completely finished as if it had never been. 
_ Joe ranged up beside him, and together they 
watched until the whistle sounded and the 
little steamer began to move ‘slowly out of 
the bay. 
‘“ Bill,” said Brown, as me sapped his 
friend on the shoulder, “we're headed 
- north, headed home. Back to Broadway 
again. Even with prohibition, New York 
- is the greatest town in the world. I can 
almost see Times Square and all the lights 
now. Listen, Bill, this is an occasion to 
celebrate. Let’s dig up that purser or stew- 
ard, or whatever he is, and see if there’s a 
drink on board. I need one, and we both 
_ deserve one.”’ Q 
The Portuguese boat was very poorly 
equipped for passengers, but it did have 
~~ what passed for a smoking room, and to 
this the pair found their way. There was 
just one occupant, slumped in his chat 
with his back toward them. 
As they entered he straightened up sd 
turned. — | 
Brown gasped. 
“My God, it’s Mickey!” he said. 
_ Ex-President Miguel Garcia smiled as he 
held out his hand. 
a Surprised to see me, Senor Brown?” 
he said in good English. ‘I thought you 
would be. We are to be fellow passengers. 


You brought my niece on board, I hope. I 


should hate to have her left here.” 

“‘ She’s here all right,’’ answered Brown. 
“ But you—how did you get here?” 

“TI came on board this morning, while 
you were busy with your revolution,” said 
Garcia. | 

-“ But—but—” stammered the flustered 
press agent. “‘ Say, listen, wise me up to 
this, will you? I’m about sunk.” 
“Tt is really very simple,” explained 
Garcia. ‘“ Naturally I have known of your 
slans for some time. I did not stop you 


? ‘Decause you ‘were eheied me. 


had to await ae chance. 


vt have been 


weary of Monquesas and - my position for 
‘several years, but this is the first good _ 
chance I have had to get away. I have 
wanted to resign, but five or six of my 


associates, with whom I have been forced — 


to. divide some of the money I have ac- | 


quired, refused to permit it. So I have 
and here I am.’ 

‘“‘ But these pals of yours,” said Brown, a 
“Where are they?” 2) 

Garcia smiled sweetly. ee 

“‘ That is my one regret,’ he ebtied ee 
could not run the risk of being stopped. 
So I had my guards lock them all up last | 
night. They ee be freed this afternoon, 
none the worse.’ 

“T’ll take off my hat to you, Dates f te 
said Brown admiringly. ‘So you’re going © 
to New York? Well, I don’t know your 
plans, but you can stick along with Mer- 
cedes and me until you make up your mind 
what to do.” 

“ That will not be necessary,” se vecad 
the ex-ruler suavely. “I wrote the Wal- 
dorf for reservations a week or more ago. 
I hope you and Mercedes will be my guests _ 
there until you look around. And you, we | 
Sefor Bill,’ he added. 

“Now Tam sunk,” whispered Joe. “ The 
Waldorf, no less! And guests! Then you 
got away with something, after all?” 

“A little,” said Garcia carelessly. “I 
have. a feu hundred thousand on deposit — 
in New York, and as much more in Paris 
that I have sent over from time to time. 

I am a cautious son and desired to airs 
for my old age.” 

“T’ll say you did,” was Brown’s aston: 
ished reply. “ Well, of course you know 
I’m going to marry Mercedes whether you 
like it or not,”’ he added rather defiantly. 

“So I supposed,” was the smooth reply. 
“T shall arrange to have the wedding at the 
Waldorf. I shall, of course, defray all ex- 
penses. And while we are on this subject, 
there is one little thing you should know. — 
Mercedes will be of age in a few months. 
T shall not wait until her birthday, however, 
but will turn over to her as a wedding gift 
the fortune her father left her. It has in- 
créased a little in my hands; not so much 


You gave itme, 


oe 2 pugie dae but it is sufficient to save 


_ you from worry.” 
“‘ Sunk and never coming up,” murmured 
Ps Brown. ‘““Me—Joe Brown—pulling a rev- 
olution that works, getting the only girl I 
ever saw that I want to keep looking at 
forever, and getting a hundred grand and 
- more with her! It doesn’t happen, that’s 
-all—it can’t.” 
“Moreover,” continued Garcia, ‘‘ I shall 
need a secretary. I plan to go to Paris 
soon, and I shall be most grateful, Senor 
- Bill, if you will accept the post of secretary 
and traveling companion. The remunera- 


_ tion will be satisfactory, I assure you. I _ 


~ ON Hoperad over the last bite of his 
» pastry. Most people can spend only 


Francisco, so during that small portion they 
linger over their pastries. 

“No,” he said, reluctantly swallowing, 
“J shall not go to Elizabeth’s with you. 
_ I know you balmy young fools want to be 
alone, not having seen each other for a 
month. I was young once myself, if you 
can imagine it. Besides, being a third party 
is devilish boresome.”’ 

“Come out of it!” urged Louis. ‘“ You 
know if Elizabeth finds out that I left you 
to wander around by yourself she will wrap 
the piano lamp around my neck! If you 
don’t want to play a lone third, Elizabeth 
can easily find a fourth.” 


| oda something also. 1 . ye 


you were birds. 
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a small portion of their lives in San 
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little revolution.” 1 ee 

ay Mickey, fe ‘declaimed Sete solemnly, 
‘eye. 
you. Some of the knocks Gomez handed 
But I’m beginning to be- 
lieve that you’re a regular feller. 
just one thing I’d like to know. Who put 
you wise to our little act? Who kept you 
posted so that you knew when it was going 
to break and just when to make your get- 
away?” 

The former tyrant of Monquesas smiled 
slowly. 
“Senor Gomez,” he replied. 


A waiter laid an envelope beside Don’ s 
plate. 

“ How little you denow me!” sniffed Don, 
eying the envelope speculatively. “I never 
play ‘ sights unseen.’ I always draw either 
a hooked nose or a lisp. Surely you— 
Holy cats! Who dares address me as the 
‘Young Man with the Wavy Hair’? 


Louis, there’s something hard in this en- — 
_velope!” 


“Open it,” advised Louis. 

* ‘You open it!” 

“JT won’t. It is marked ‘ Personal,’ and 
the ‘ Personal ’ is underlined.” 


Don gingerly tore open the envelope and ~ 


drew forth a sheet of scented stationery. 


There’s 


eard a lot of hard stories about — 


A key tumbled through his fingers to the — 


es eat em me 
te 


‘T’ve changed my mind!” said Don. “I 

believe I will go with you, after all.” 

“No, you won’t! We balmy fools prefer 
to be alone. Besides, we have no desire to 

- pore you—when there are so many more 
interesting pastimes in San Francisco!” 

“ But what shall I do?” | 
“ At twelve o’clock sharp you go to room 
407, insert your key in the lock, turn it, 
blush boyishly and walk in! Even I, with 

- my inferior intellect, can get that much 
- out of the letter. But you probably—” 

“ But, Louis, this isn’t the continent!” 

“No, but it’s San Francisco.” 

“ That’s what puzzles me!” 

“ What sort of a person is she?” 

“ How should I know? ‘The letter isn’t 
sioned. I can’t ask the waiter, because I 

_ did not notice which one gave me the en- 
velope.” | 

“ Look around,” suggested Louis. 
‘Don allowed his eyes to roam slowly. 

a “Tt must be that blonde at the second 
table,” he surmised. 

blonde would behave like that.” 

The lady under surveillance turned her 
: _ bead until her gaze clashed with Don’s. 
_ She flushed angrily, gave him what is known 
in some circles as “ the once-over,” and 
_ jerked away with a toss of her head, 

“ There’s one possibility disposed of,” 
chuckled Louis. 

_Don, continuing his quest, found himself 
without warning gazing into a pair of eyes 

of Latin depth and luminosity. Just one 
electric instant, and the eyelids were low-~ 

: _ ered, leaving him free to explore an amazing 
- panorama of creamy cheeks, jet brows and 

lashes, and ripe cherry lips. He turned 

away, a bit breathless. 

’ Louis gulped his demi-tasse and rose 

hastily. 

“See you later, old chap,” he said. “ My 

engagement comes earlier than yours, you 

know. You pay this check, and I'll shoul- 
ler the next.” 

a Cire aoe 


lis, Me the lobby. The woman did not Took ae 
at him again. ae 
He loitered a few minutes in the shelter oe 
of an imported marble pillar, guaranteed 
genuine by a proud manager, watching the 


“Nobody but a. 


expressive gestures of two members of a 
visiting opera company. 


he immediately rejected the idea. This © 
was not an opera bouffe. Even foreigners 
did not do such things in America. eee 
The lady of the electric glance came out oe 
of the dining room and started toward the © 
elevator. Although she passed within two _ 


feet of Don, she made no more of his pres- 
ence than she did of the hundred others in 


the lobby. Reaching the elevator, she 
paused, turned her head just enough to re- 
veal a profile of exquisite loveliness, and a 
was gone! / 

Don ascended to his room. Louis’s room 
“was empty, he found, entering by way of 


the connecting bath. Returning tohisown, _ 


he picked up his golf bag, surveyed it 
thoughtfully, and threw it on the bed. A’ 
shrug of the shoulders indicated that he in- 


tended to think no more of the affair, and. a 


he put on his coat and hat to go forth im 
search of amusement. son 


Noticing that his watch was not recat Dee 


he stopped in the lobby to set it by the 


clock over the clerk’s desk, The clerk, he : 


thought, might be able to tell him who the 
fair disturber was, but Don hesitated to ask 


the identity of a woman with “an electric 
glance and ripe cherry lips.” He hesitated, _ 


too, at turning the letter over to the police, 


Although it might have been the wisest . 
course, it would certainly not be sporting, _ 


One of the cinemas on Market Street ad- 


vertised a Nazimova. production, but the 


dynamic Russian’s miming failed to interest. _ 
A dozen times Don decided to return quiet- S 


ly to his hotel and to bed, and an equal 


number of times he changed his mind. Ale ~ 
though the adventure had a story book be- 
ginning, it would almost certainly not have 

a story book ending. There was no appar- 
ent reason why his prosaic life should sud- : ; 
denly flare into purple romance. Nothing — 
could be gained by “ framing ” him, or do-— 


ing any of the other things that commonly, ee 


: Perhaps the send+ . 
er of the note was also one of them, but 


186 


: occurred in hie type Pe popular melodrama “ 


_ with the Wavy Hair,” 
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beginning with such episodes. . 

_ Perhaps the sender of the note was oe 
the lady of the ripe cherry lips. Then to 
obey the directions might lead him into 


any embarrassment imaginable. It was con- | 


ceivable that the note had not been meant 
for him. He had not noticed whether there 
had been any other men with wavy hair 
in the dining room. “ The Young Man 
forsooth! Don 
blushed in the darkness. 

_ The stillness of the darkened auditorium 


became stifling, until Don had to leave the 


theater. He roamed Market Street from 
the Ferries Station to the Civic Center, star- 
ing at window displays that might have 
been exact duplicates for all the impression 
they made upon his busy brain. 

Crossing Powell Street for the third or 
fourth time he decided on the instant to 


- go straight to bed and to sleep. He wanted 


> 


to devote all of the next day to business 
so he could return to Sacramento. 
vocableness of decision was evinced by the 
briskness with which he walked to his hotel, 
entered the elevator and directed the eleva- 
tor boy to let him off at the fifth floor. 

_ He absently looked at his watch. Just 
as his eyes fell upon the dial the hour and 
the minute hand met. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” he said, “ I should 
have said fourth floor!” 


_. His vacillations were mere pusillanimity, 


he decided; he was going to see the thing 
out! Walking straight to room 407 he un- 
locked the door and pushed it open. The 
room was lighted dimly by a single light on 
the far side. He stepped inside and closed 


the door behind him. 


- A woman and two men sitting at a table 
on the far side of the room turned startled 
eyes toward him. A shaded lamp threw its 
light downward, leaving the faces around 


the table in semidarkness, but the woman 


was easily recognizable as the one who had 
attracted his notice at dinner. She crossed 
the room and spoke softly: 

~“ You are an hour early!” 

-“My watch stopped,” explained Don 
sheepishly. “‘ I must have set it an hour 
ahead of time.” 

The woman hesitated an instant. 


His irre- © 


“ Sit “ai i) 
a chair.’ a 


room—a cechad, sinister shadowy’ in the 
vague. light—brought another chair to the 
table and took his place behind it. Taking — 
the proffered seat, Don turned to examine 
the man and woman standing in front of 
him. The woman’s beauty appeared even 
more seductive in the dim light of the shad- 
ed lamp. The man was tall and muscular, 
with eyes of an unpleasant blue. His crim- 
son hair flared out like a great dahlia in 
violent bloom. Neither the man nor the 
woman offered to introduce themselves or 
open a conversation. 

*“ Chilly, isn’t it?’’ ventured Don eee 

Receiving no answer he became rather 
nettled. This was not very interesting! ‘ 

“What is your opinion of the Russian _ 
situation?” he asked, making a second at- 
tempt. ‘I advocate immediate steriliza- 
tiott! 2.5}. ; 

The same sally had created gales of — 
laughter at a party in Sacramento, but its 
repetition did not incite a smile. 

There was a low whistle in the hall. a 

“Tt’s Stub,” said the red-haired man. 
“ Let him in, ‘Rosita. f = 

“T hope Stub’s a conversationalist,” re- 
marked Don. a 

Rosita opened the door. The newcomer _ 
was short and rather stout, with bloated 
cheeks that narrowed his eyes into malevo- 
lént slits. 

At a signal from the red-haired man Das 
by grabbed Don’s arms and pinioned them 
behind his back. The red-haired man 
whipped out a revolver. s 

-“What quaint methods of entertain- — 
ment!” remarked Don. | —/ 

“Tf you raise your voice,” thieatenee 4 
the red-haired man, “ I’ll kill you!” a 
“JT never raise my voice,” Don reassured — 
him. ‘‘ My nature is far too lethargic.” : 

“¢ Search him, Stub!” 

Stub investigated Don’s clothing. 

“He hasn’t got them,” he reported: 

wit Tie him)’ 

Stub and Rosita made ropes of the bee 
clothing and bound Don to his chair. 

-“ Now, where are the diamonds?” « 
manded the red-haired man. 1g 


San ipicictscn me raise money on it. "Where 
ister” 
“JT put it n a sifety vault this after- 
| noon, ” said Don. — 
ils No, you didn’t!” 
“Well, it is in the hotel safe.” 
“The kid’s lying, Red!” interrupted 
Stub. “I been follering him the whole 


evening, and he didn’t turn pi erniag ao 


to the clerk.” 

“ And your friend isn’t carrying it, 
either,” added Red. ‘“ We held him up 
when he got out in the suburbs, but all we 

got was twenty-eight dollars and a half 
pint.” 

“The deceitful sinner!” axchimed Don. 
“He didn’t mention that half pint to me! 
I hate the stuff, but a suggestion on oo 
- breath would give me social distinction.” 

“We searched your room while you were 

out,” continued Red, “ but we couldn’t find 
any trace of the diamonds. Where have 
_ you hidden them?”’ 


. are not,” said Don, “ you should be able 
to find out where they are.” 

_ Red’s eyes hardened, and he again leveled 

his revolver. 

: “Tf you know what’s good for you,” he 

a “said, “you'll tell me where those diamonds 

are and be damned hasty about it!” 

“Shoot, if you must, these wavy hairs,” 

declaimed Don, “ but it won’t help you find 

the diamonds!” 

Red snorted with exasperation. Dagby 
stepped out of the shadows. The half light 
falling on his face deepened the network 
_ of lines that had been painted there by forty 
_ years of diablerie. 

“711 make him tell!” he promised. 

He seized Don’s arm and began to twist 
it. Don clenched his teeth stubbornly. 
Dagby next forced his fingers back slowly 
toward his wrist. Don paled, and the =e 
aded upon his forehead. 

“Vou can’t force me to do sey thin 
issed. ‘If you continue this you'll ac- 
ree? but to make me faint!” 


ee 


| aan 


“Tf you know so much about where they ‘ 


by arose a jeakedo over * his ged 'g a 
anatomy as if to select a fresh point of o 


ai That i is,” amended Don, ae Ic can faint, a 
I never have. is a 
“Let him alone,” ‘iiterceded ‘Ronit a 
“Don’t you see he’s not going to tell? — 
The diamonds must be in his room. Where — 
else could they be? ie 
search thoroughly, all of you! ‘Perhaps ms 
a is a false bottom in some of a ae : 
gage.” ee 
“ Very well,” consented Red, arding his . 
revolver to the woman. “ Keep an oo on ae 
him, Rosita!” eee 
Tse te eyes, Rosita!” recommended a 
Don. any 
Rosita locked the door and eeamned to 
Don, laying her revolver on the table. = 
a You’ re a brave fellow!” she whispered, _ 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead _ 
with his handkerchief. | eA 
“Praise from such divine ids is praise 
indeed,” said Don. 
Rosita smiled then. ‘ 
“Kiss me!” ee 
sy Help yourself, lady!” invited ‘Don. 


“Tm in no position to resist!” Be fs 
Rosita stooped and quickly unloosed the us 


bonds. Don stood up and experimentally 
clasped and unclasped his fingers. = 
“Now, kiss me!°? said Rosita, 9 
She placed his arms about her waist, i 
drew his head down and pressed her lips to ae 


his. | SO 


. Lady, lady!” exclaimed Den aa Vou ae 
must give me lessons in this! Have youa _ 
vacant hour on Tuesdays and Fridays?” - 
“‘ Are the diamonds in your room?”’ gots as 
Rosita. e 

‘Still trying to trap me?” said Dow He 


pushed her away from him and back slowly is 


to the telephone. “I understand! You 


have been merely a decoy in a game of de- : 
This ingenuous display of affection 


ceit! 
is, I suppose, just another dodge!” © 


“Don’t you use that telephone!” com= 


manded Rosita, quickly retrieving the re- 
volver from the table. ue 

By straining his shoulder muscle, Dot. 
lifted the receiver hook enough to estab- 
lish connections. He could faintly hear the 
operator’s voice in the receiver behind him, _ 


Go up there again and 


aah PR 


SASS 


-. “JT won’t use the phone,” he said, speak- _ “ TI 
ing slowly and distinctly, “as long as you 
have that gun pointed at me. There are 


four of you to my one. I realize that you 
have the advantage unless the police are, 
unknown to you, on your trail!” 
_. “Oh, the police!” said Rosita, contemp- 
~tuously. “ They’re numbskulls, all of 
them! But I really wasn’t trying a dodge 
that time.” 
‘Don eased his shoulder, carefully letting 
: the receiver hook fall into place. 
—. “You must admit,” ne said, ‘‘ that I had 
g grounds for suspicion.” 
- Rosita returned the revolver to the table. 
“TT like you!” she said, placing both 
hands on his shoulders. “I would leave 
these men for you! Together we could 
roam the world and follow our fancy. I 
can teach you! Adventure, romance, 
- money, travel—all would be yours; and I— 
- Iam not ugly, am I?” 
-. “You are not,” agreed Don. 
“Then you will come?”’ 
- The low whistle again sounded in the 
hall. Don quickly ran to his chair and 
_rewrapped the bonds about himself. _ 
“Ym all right!” he said. “ Open the 
_ door before they become suspicious! We'll 
get out of this somehow!”” 
Rosita admitted the three men. 
““ No luck!” announced Red. 
He directed a demolishing glare at the 
unabashed Don. 


Ley 


“Young man!” he said ominously. ‘“ I’m 


not quite sure just what we are going to 
do to you!” 

“You might bribe me,” suggested Don, 
“by telling me the name of your hair- 
dresser!” . 

Red scowled. 

_ “Yl fix the young whelp!” said Dagby. 

The old man knelt and removed one of 
Don’s shoes and socks, then placed a tray 
by his bare foot. He next piled the tray 
high with crumpled newspapers. His ob- 
ject became apparent when he reached for 
a box of matches. 

Don decided that it was time to act. 

Placing his foot against Dagby’s chest, 
he sent him sprawling against Red’s legs. 
Then he grabbed the revolver from the 
table and covered the party. 


) 


said. “It will only take a minute to get 


a me No, ‘that i isn’ sete ow 
hands, you curs! I’ve gotcha now 
their hands and feet, Rosita!” 
_. He. grinned | amiably while the. ‘fickle 
eee made secure her former confederates. 

‘Now search them for Louis’s twenty- — 
eight dollars! And don’t forget the bas gl 
pint! ” a 

He sat on the floor to replace his shoe 
and sock. q 

‘“ There’s not much of the half pint ‘i a 
reported Rosita, “ but I found a lot more _ 
than twenty- -eight dollars.” 

“Just give me the half pint ae the* 
twenty-eight dollars! You can keep the ~ 
remainder. Grab what you need and let’s 4 
make our get-away! Good night, fellows! — 
We've had a very interesting evening! 
Don’t forget to send me that hairdresser’s 
address, Red!” oo a 

Don locked the door on the outside. : 
- “ My-room is on the floor above,” he — 


a few of my things.” a 
They hurried to the stairway at the end : ode 
of the hall. et 
“Look!” exclaimed Rosita as they — 
reached the mid-story landing. ‘‘ There 
come the police! They are stopping in 
front of my room!”’ 
“Indeed! How do you suppose they dis- 
covered you?” said Don. “ Possibly some- 
body peached! Come, we must hurry!” 
~ -Don’s room looked as if it were in the 
throes of a spring housecleaning. A py- 
jama-clad figure was lying on the bed, shiv- 
ering under the breeze from an open win- 4 
dow, and bound and gagged so securely that — 
he could move little more than his eye- a 
lashes. 4 
‘Louis!”’ ejaculated Don He ool 
the gag. ‘‘ What happened, old man?”’ 
“I was just getting into bed,” explained — 
Louis, ‘when I thought I heard you in — 
here. When I came in through the bath- a 
room I was immediately grabbed by three 
yaps who wanted to know where your neck- ae 
lace was! I told the blithering idiots you 
didn’t wear any!” 
Don replaced the gag, disregarding the 
amazed eyes above it. a 
“Poor little chappie!” he crooned, 


nat 


eyes above ies gag grew haters: 
Don — his golf bag on the floor, 
where it had been thrown by the marauders. 
a flashing necklace. Rosita screamed with 
delight. ) : 
“This will keep us going for some time,” 
‘oud Don. “‘ I dropped it in here so it would 
not arouse the curiosity of any prying 
_ chambermaids. The police are probably 
aa watching all exits. Do you believe us can 
 ~ get by them?” 
“Jt won’t be the first time!” 

“Then you take the necklace and go 
ahead! We can get out more easily if we 
go separately. Ill follow in a few minutes- 
and meet you at the corner of Powell and 

me Faccll a 

_ Rosita pocketed the diectiace awith spark- 
ling eyes and opened the door. 
“Don’t forget the place,” adjured Don. 

“ Powell and O’Farrell! Il come by in a 

taxi. ” 
- Rosita blew him a kiss and vanished. 
Don returned to the figure on the bed 


F it hadn’t been for her nose, which was 
a blunt little affair tilting up in a quite 
any manner, you would have said 
a the Lord had made her He had 


He siceiied it of the clubs and drew forth 


deft of it. 


ne Poor boy!” he eaniikesiee 1 while he 
anid: Louis. “ He’s had a strenuous eves an 
nine, hasn’t he?” soe 
‘Louis stood up and removed the vag. 
“What the devil,” he sen eis “ does 
all this mean?” 
Don now seated himself in a chair. 
“A queer sort, wasn’t she?” he panel 
“Do you really believe,’ asked athe 
“that that woman is going to meet, ~ at 
Powell and O’Farrell?”’ : oe 
‘“‘ Not unless she waits there until morn- ne 
ing,” replied Don, Te ae 
Louis’s jaw dropped. ee 
“ You—you deliberately made her ap pe es 
ent of your mother’s diamond necklace?”. 
“Oh, the necklace!”’ said Don as of some- “ 
thing half forgotten. “It’s only cut glass! | 


You see, when mother’s stocks went. down ‘ 


she pawmed the necklace and had a paste 
replica made. When the stocks went up 
again she sent me to get the original si ae 
for her.” SE eo 
He reached for his hip pocket) oc 
“Here’s your half pint, what there is. 


leave your valuables with me!” — 


Bh 
ee 
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For she possessed every other attribute of te 
beauty. we 
Her skin was the envy of every one who ae 
saw her. It was soft and smooth and clear, 7 
and her color was superb—and her ori, 
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That was enough in itself to make her. She 


vied, for she did not live an out-of-door 
life. She lived in the city of New York, 


and she worked in an office, and seldom 


had more air than was encountered between 
_ the subway exit and the office, or the office 
and the subway entrance. And that hardly 
counted for anything, for withso many exits 
you could get three blocks below the street 
announced in the subway and within a few 
doors from her building. Her eyes were 
blue and clear. Her hair was brown. And 
it waved of its own free will and accord. 
And she was tall and not so thin as to be 
scrawny, nor too fat so as to be matronly. 


In fact. she was a magnificent, glowing 


creature, and no matter what she wore, 
and no matter what the day, and no matter 
how late she had been out the previous 
evening, she always looked freshly radiant 
and lovely. 

_ A few envious girls said, “ Yes, she'd be 
beautiful if it weren’t for her nose.” That 
was a balm to their jealousy. For she was 
mot perfect in her beauty. She had a se- 
rious drawback to real beauty—right in the 
center of her face. | 
- But few were really envious of her. 
Most of them liked her too much to be 
jealous of her looks. She was too genial 
and natural; too unconcerned about her- 
self; too oblivious to beauty. And most 
of them loved her little tilted nose, too—it 
made her so human, somehow, with all her 
beauty. A nose could humanize a person. 
There was no mistake about that. 

And this was Margaret Cole. 

The office where she worked was in a 
large motor company. It was a beautiful 
office, and all around her was light. From 
her desk she could see out into the street. 
There was some life to a job of this sort. 

A good many girls were employed as 
private secretaries and clerks here. There 


‘was something rather fine about working 


in a big automobile place. Magnificent 
motors were on the main floor. Automo- 
biles of huge size and magnitude and lux- 
ury and opulence were so near at hand, 
friendly, all a part of the same business as 
was Margaret. It made one feel so much 
richer, somehow. : 

Of course, too, there was another nice 
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thing abut this busin 58. 


no drab, miserable, white- faced office-c 


_way of a perfect man. 


dashing young salesmen. Oh. th 


fined- looking men about. Here they looked 
smart and well-dressed and well-groomed, as 
and in good physical condition. They 
spoke so well, too. They carried them- 
selves with assurance. ‘Their work gave 
them variety, and a mingling with different 
types of people made them possess poise. 
For did not some of them go forth as dem- | 
onstrators as well as salesmen, giving buy- _ 
ers and prospective buyers lessons in the — 
running of fine cars? Oh, yes, there was 

a great deal of prosperity in the very feel- 
ing of working in such a place. 

But of all the salesmen and demonstra- 
tors there was one, yes, there was one, who _ 
to Margaret was not only all that could be _ 
admired in a salesman of a large automo- _ 
bile establishment, but who was all that — 
her imagination could conjure up in the ~ 
And the imagina- 
tion of a beautiful young girl of nineteen ~ 
is not any two-by-four affair. : 

Bobby Griffith had such an engaging ~— 
smile. She could see how the customers 
liked him. Yes, from her balcony above 
she often looked down at Bobby and ad- 
mired his ease of manner, his assurance. 
Not even a society person with lorgnettes 
could feeze Bobby. Not for a moment. 
Bobby was nobody’s fool. 

And Bobby had at once taken to her. 
Oh, yes, there had been no mistake about 
that. After office hours they so many 
times had jammed but jolly trips home 
in the subway together, strap-hanging with 
thoughts removed from their present close- 
ly packed environment. In the evenings 
there would be picture shows—beautiful — 
picture shows. At the finish of the feature 
true love would triumph, and at such times 
Bobby’s hand would press hers and he © 
would toy with her fingers. How sweet it — 
all was! Life was wonderfully gay, filled — 
to the brim with great happiness. a 

There was nothing silly about Margaret. _ 
She was never jealous of Bobby when he — 
went out to demonstrate a car to some — 
creature of fashion. He was polite, agree- x 
able, his beautiful salesmanship smile that _ 
he had was always working at just the right — 
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ca pes oh Bobby’s s ean But 
d Bobby fawn and grovel? Not a bit of 
it, for all his graciousness, and because he 
wns. a salesman he did not deem it essen- 
tial to be obsequious or ingratiating. 

Of course every one knew what was com- 
ing. ‘They had watched the affair progress- 
ing, and were delighted. And after an eve- 

ning when Bobby had told Margaret he 

_ knew no other man had ever loved a girl as 

he loved her, and when she had said she 

had never known a girl could be so happy 

as she was—that next morning they told 
them in the office. — 

So they began to make Blas, Every- 
thing went so smoothly. They would be 
married that autumn. 

As autumn approached, and their love 
grew stronger, the automobile business 
went in for a great slump. But their own 

_ happiness was quite untouched by outside 
reverses. : . 

There had come outside reverses, though. 
Bobby was making very much less money 
than formerly. The business had been go- 

ing down and down with a steady reg- 
ularity. A great deal of Bobby’s former 
- money was made up largely of commis- 
sions. It always seemed as though they 
were very apt to soar higher and higher, 
but not that they could grow so much 
smaller as to be almost negligible. But 
they were. Cars sold for less; they almost 
did not sell at all. 
- But Bobby and Margaret were not dis- 
couraged. 

“ Of course,” Bobby explained, “it is to 
‘be expected. I did very well for such a 
young man, and I have managed to save 

- enough to get a good deal of the furniture 
and for a trip for us. And it’s a good com- 
pany; even if times are bad just now, it 
looks fine ahead. It won’t be any time be- 
fore business picks up with a rush again. 
Not any time at all.’ | 

_ They were married, and they had their 
trip, but the money went faster than they 
had ever dreamed it would, and they were 
glad : when they came back that they had 
DOU! . the furniture on the installment- 


plan, 


. ob 


a eae had bought putelant with what a 
they could both put in together. And ie . 
trip had been so well worth the large a 


amount it had demanded. 


On the trip they had talked of pee : o 


things, of their happiness that lay ahead, 


of the wonderful future for Bobby. He. 
was young and he was bright. Margaret — 
was sure of it, and Bobby bowed to her su- 
perior knowledge. ee 
He was popular. He would do wonder- 
fully. And Bobby was full of hope. 
“Oh, in no time at all,” he said, 


“we'll be having a couple of cars of our. 


own. A little one just for you, one of those 
snappy little low ones that sleek along: in 
such style.” 


“ Well, let’s think of one at a time,’ ye ; 
; Margaret smiled. And they laughed and. 


talked of it. 

For a while Margaret had planned. ae 
would keep on with her work, but when 
she got back, and it was a question of her 
leaving or of the other girl who had worked — 
with her—there was now only enough busi- 
ness for the one—she thought she would — 
give up her job. For she was married, and — 
had some one to provide for her, aiilc the. 
other girl had no aoe help: and much 
responsibility. | : 

So Margaret looked after the house, and : 
cleaned and washed and cooked and mar- 
keted and brought home her own bundles. 
And watched every expenditure. For more 
and more it seemed to be expensive to live. 
And she would read in the evening papers 
of reduced costs of living. She had yet to 
meet them in the flesh or at the grocer’s. — 

Every month it seemed as though there — 
were always some additional expenses. 

But she was so happy. How dearly she - 
loved Bobby! How much he loved her. 
And how happy he was dreaming ahead. 

Although it was getting worse all the — 
time now at the office—it always got much 
worse before the turn for the better came, — 
Bobby explained. 2 

‘Not a thing in commissions,” he a 
ed, ‘“‘and business rotten. Each day L 
think it has reached the bottom, and then 
it goes lower still. But I feel very cheerful 
about it. If I can get through this bad 
time it will be a wonderful thing. Why, 
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lots of people are out of work npn dete 
and reliable men—not — 


good jobs, too, 
through any fault of their own. Just bad 
business conditions. It’s just a question of 
: hanging on a little longer and then it’s all 
going to change.” 
- He succeeded in hanging on a little long- 

er. And then with a crash it came—busi- 
ness became so low that the only salesmen 
who were retained were those who had been 
with the firm much longer than Bobby, and 
who had wives and several children. 

. Margaret knew something had happened 
when he came home that evening. There 
was something rather tragic about his at- 
tempt at being cheerful. He tried so hard 
to make his voice light. To have him dis- 
couraged, blue, was more than she could 
endure. 


‘““ What happened?” she asked. “ Tell 


me, dear. As long as I have you I don’t 
- care how rotten business gets. Is it busi- 
ness?”’ 
He nodded. 
Well?” 


“Well,” he said in a hollow voice that 
‘was accentuated through his attempt to 
make it vigorous, “ the tension is over.” 

- She didn’t know what he meant by that. 

_ “Tension, dear?”’ she queried softly. 

_ “ Ves, lost my job. The tension of hold- 
ing on for grim life as I’ve been doing— 
well, there’s a certain relief in that being 
removed.” 

“My darling!” She had her arms 
around him. ‘“ Do you think I care for an 
old job? An old job? An old job?” She 
repeated the words with strengthened em- 
phasis at each repetition. “I don’t care as 
long as I have you. I know it’s awful—to 
lose your position—but please don’t feel 
badly. It’s just a little bit insulting to me 
if you do!” 

- He brightened.. ‘Oh, I know. It was 
different for me than for any other of those 
men. Their wives will rub it in on them or 
make them feel poor and no good and fail- 
ures, or make themselves out to be martyrs. 
and pitied and thought in bad luck. It is 
so different with you!” 

_ “There are our Liberty bonds—four all 
told,” she said. ‘‘ I guess they’ll keep the 
wolf away for a time—and darling—” 
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Yes,” on 


jobs will be as thick as can be, ae well: i 
wonder why we worried.” ; 
- And despite the business eae of ee 
day, they made a happy meal of supper 
that evening. : 
- But the fe day brought with it dis- 
couragement. Maybe in no. time at all: 


_ jobs would be as thick as could be, but for 


the time being that was anything but the ~ 
CASO. e455 . 
“ T couldn’t get a “thine, ” Bobby report- 
ed that evening. ‘‘ They offered me a job 
—not so very much of a.salary—or rather 
not so very much of a job—” 

He broke off. vaguely. 

“ What, darling?” 2 

“Well, it seems to me that there is no 
in-between for me. Either I am capable of 
trying to cut a figure in a smart automo- 


bile establishment—and I’m not capable of 


that any more—or I’m capable of beinga 
day laborer.” = 

Margaret looked surprised. 

- “JT don’t think I quite follow.” 

“Well, I was pretty well fagged out— 
not a thing in sight that I could do. Al 
the jobs seemed to be in lines I knew noth- 
ing about! I met a friend of mine on one 
of the papers. Of course I gave him my : 
usual little plea of the day, my desire for 
a position. He said there was one on his ~ : 
paper, but he didn’t think it would do for — 
me. Of course I brightened, and said I 
would tackle anything if only they’d be a a 
little patient with initial stupidity, but— 
what in thunder do you suppose it was?” : 
. “T haven’t the remotest idea,” Marsch ye 
smiled. 

“The only job they had down there was © 
for some one to handle an investment col-_ 
umn—vwriting answers to widows coud a 
safe and sane ways of salting the money ey 
away. I’d bea fine one at that. Alot ’d 
know about my subject. Well, that was 
the only vacancy they had, for example.” — 

“Well, I wouldn’t let that upset me,” — 
Margaret said. “ You aren’t supposed to. 40 
be a general handy man around all jobs. — 
And be thankful you're not. inns 3: eee ce 


— 


“ But you: anid: he: shout seine a 
day laborer?” she queried. “ What did 
you mean by that, darling? Gracious, but 
_ job-hunting has made you vague!” 
©“ Well, I won’t be vague any longer. I 
-_- was offered a job in a garage—as a me- 
_ chanic—you know—one of these oily black 
_ begrimed people who work over other peo- 

ple’s cars!” 

: “You won’t always be working over 

other people’s cars!” Margaret exclaimed. 
_ And if you are, for the time being, why, 
it’s all good training. It’s your line. The 
more experience you have in connection 
-_ with every part of it the better it will be—”’ 
“To you mean you want me to take it?” 
_ Bobby gasped. 
“Don’t you want to?” she returned. 
| “‘ Well—I thought for your sake, for the 

_ sake of your friends, you mightn’t like to 
_ feel your husband was an ordinary me- 

chanic, wearing old tan clothes and so 

greasy that his nails never looked right. 

It’s rather a come down, isn’t it, from the 

seat at the wheel of the car to an awkward 

sprawl underneath it? One of the men I 
used to know in the office—a Mr. Simmons 
_—owns a garage, and I ran into him to- 
_ day—he was the one who suggested this.” 

-“ And what did you say?” 
“T said I couldn’t decide just offhand, 
and he told me to think it over for a few 
days. He needed some one, and I knew 
enough to be satisfactory to him—lI always 

did have rather a hankering after mechan- 

ics, and yet it seemed so hard on you.” 

_ “What’s hard on me?” Margaret cried. 
“Yo you suppose I married you for your 
_ white collar? Do you think that was what 

I fell in love with? Well, you can change 
{ _ that idea now. You don’t flatter me when 
:. you imply that.” 

a > Se-you'd like me to—to take it?” 

 . “Tf you would; certainly.” 

a aS _ And so it was settled. The pay was very 
much less than he had been receiving, but 
there was something in the work that at- 
cted ee eS piece the Sass which 


don’t wear out my clothes. 


7 a ent Sut ot vathen they met and sniffed | 
_ tudely at each other—yet Margaret and 
_ Bobby were not unhappy. Others were 


knowing hard times — harder times than 
they were—and the Liberty bonds were : 
filling in the gaps. 

‘It was astonishing how happy one sould 


be—or rather two—if they were two with 


natures such as Margaret and Bobby pos- 
sessed—when poor. Some one once had 
written a book about poverty and happi- — 
ness and every one had laughed and treated — 
it all as a joke. Well, Margaret and Bob: 
by wouldn’t have thought it so absurd. 

They had the nest egg in the Be 
Bobby had a job, and a job that, despite | 
its lack of neat attire, fascinated him. 
_ And business began to pick up. Or per- 
haps it was that he was worth more to the 
shop. At any rate it appeared that every | 
one was having cars repaired ped than 
buying new models. 

“It seems to me that I’m better off ce 
I ever was,” Bobby said a while later. “TI 
don’t have to dress up for this job, and I 
Why, it’s a 
great saving when too much isn’t a ee , 
of one.’ : 

And so it went on with betes ne for 
Margaret almost at the end of every day. 

It was three months later that he bound- | 
ed into the apartment, grabbing Margaret 
and dancing her about with him. — 

‘You'll never believe it! You'll ntigs 
believe it!” he cried. : | 

“T can’t until I hear,” Margaret. man- 
aged to gasp. 

“He has asked me to become a partner : 
—me, me, me! He has liked my work, he 
says; thinks I’m born to the job. Anyway, 
he wants me as a partner!” 

It took some little while for Marae to 
understand it all. There was something so — 
joyous about it that Bobby could not clear: i 
ly elucidate the details. oS 

““ You see,” he carefully explained: jatee : 
Mir: Simmons, this most delightful boss 
of mine, and owner of the Simmons’ ga- — 
rage, has bought out some one else, and he — 
wants me to run the other place, and he is. 


willing to make me a partner. In fact, he 
seems quite eager to do $0. And: coset 1k 
be the partner.” ; ace oe, a 


garet huge ged him excitedly. 


a 94 : 
4g Oh, you wee brilliant thing,” Mar- 


I knew you’d be something like that— 
something fine and at the top and wonder- 


ful. Dear Mr. Partner, how proud of you 


even for a partner! 


| Suddenly Bobby’s face clouded, and he 


Had he been working too hard? 


Tam. And may I now be so bold as to ask 


_ Mr. Partner to partake of a simple repast 


with me? Food won’t stay hot, you know, 


}? 


looked very solemn, very subdued, very, 


very quiet. 


“ Margaret,” he said. His sone was al- 
most a whisper. 

- Something seemed to clutch at her heart. 
‘Bobby: was so changed-in a ‘twinkling. 
, Was any- 
thing going to happen to him? She tried to 


_ speak, her voice made no sound, 


_ But he was talking now. 
““Ym so thoughtless, so worthless, so 


EAVEN knows I believe in speedin’ 
IY up with the times, and if there’s a 
- new beauty secret or a latest thing 
in styles that I ain’t yet wise to, pass me the 
word, deary; pass me the word. But when 
it comes to new thought, psychicanalysis, 
or whatever they call it, and such strong 
subjects for heavy thinkers, put me down 
among the missin’ and unaccounted for. 
- Josephine, on the other hand, jumps at a 
new-fangled idear like a trout at a plump, 
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real partner in this whole wide world—just & 
one person who deserves that title—that’s 
you, you brick of a girl, my partner! ” 

“Why, Bobby,” Margaret laughed, a 


little unsteadily, “ I thought something = 


happened to you!” | 

“Something had,” Bobby coieaahieat 
“when for a moment I took any credit to 
myself or my own work. If it hadn’t been 
for you--you who loved me and not my 
white collar—I never could have become @ 
partner. Never, never, never.”’ : 

“Don’t be absurd, dear heart,” Mar- 
garet smiled, as she put her arm in his and 
led him toward the dining-room. ‘ Mr. 
Partner mustn’t be absurd, you know!” 

‘And neither must Mrs. Partner,” he 
returned. ‘‘ Mrs. Partner, the best sport 
in the whole world!”’ 


Pa 
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green fly, so I wasn’t exactly surprised when 
she took serious Marcia’s remarks about — 
the power of her mind. Josephine showed 
a weird streak even when we went to school _ 
together out in Chicago and dreamed of 

spot-lights and delirious applause. She ~ 
never indulged in the frivolities of youth, — 
but spent perfectly good hours at night, — 
when any right-minded girl would of been — 
out learning the latest step or cultivating — A 
the worth- while wade. what I sens 
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: when a. was coisitine in her dressing-room, 


d “ after a girl’s been musical comedying for — 
eight years or so it’s time she commenced. 


uild, ’cause I’m going to. make something 
es ” she used to say. 


oe but I always maintained that you either 

got talent or you haven't. 

One July morning we left our ancestral 

flats for New York and joined a hundred 
thousand other more or less young things 

_ who were chasing jobs on Broadway sage 

day from ten to four. 

: Not having had no experience made it 

difficult for Josephine and me, but just 


before the anxiety of the thing got too much 


for our untried nerves the god of the Rialto 
took pity on us and give the cue to a 
director who was engaging a chorus for a 
musical show. He looked us over, tried 
our paces, and decided to take a chance. 
_ The next two seasons Josephine played 
parts and begun to get a reputation as a 
beauty. It all goes to show what a good 
_press-agent can do, deary. The papers 
called her “ petite,”” and spoke about her 
“ wistful expression.” Said she had a “ fra- 
gile and haunting beauty.” The next thing 
_ we knew she was leading woman for Willie 
Lorraine. 
Last season we played the same show. 
Josephine was prima donna. 


show girl with three lines and gowns by 
Hortense just made no never mind at all. 
In the company was also eight English 
ponies. What with their lady-of-quality 
airs and thinking the entire weight of “‘ The 
_ Merry Dairy-Maid ” rested on their*danc- 
ing legs, they certainly handed the agony 
to my sensitive nerves. And it was these 
Pe blond beauties from the Gaiety, London, 
_ which put the idear of going abroad into 
_ Josephine’s head. If they hadn’t talked 
so much about the immense advantage that 
- comes from looking out upon England’s 


Gaiety stage, why, she’d ’a’ been perfectly 
content to of gone summering up to the 
Adirondacks or Martha’se Vineyard, or 
mewhere, instead of getting ambitious. 

ys said Josephine one evening 


AS Rue Avs 


od foundation on which to to think about her future. 


Of course, studying don’t do no harm, 


But I gotta 
hand it to her ’cause me being a glorified 


public from the sacred confines of the | 


I’ve decided to: 3 
get practical and forget my artistic nature.” 
“And this little speech is by way of . 
what?” I inquired. | 
“I’ve about decided to go to fonder ior 
the season, try for a job at the Gaiety, and 
—well, just see what happens.” : 
“You talk nonsense. It ’d be more to ne 
your advantage to take a good rest, act — 
like a lizard on a euntanitop, and—well, 
just see what happens.” 
The more Josephine thought about it the 
more determined she became. The only en- 
couragement she got was from Marcia, a 


new girl in the show. Marcia’s awful bright a, 


and interesting, but that weird. Always — 
talking about’ ‘ vibrations ” and people’s 
“* auras.” 

“‘ M’dear,” she said when Josephine con- 
fided her desire for a substantial manor set-. 
ihe and ’n aristocrat for a leading man; 

m’dear, whatever one wants he can have, 
providing only he wants it hard enough. 

“That’s certainly a grand thought, e 1 
chimed in; ‘ where’d you get it?” 

“Why, it’s a very old thought,” she an- 
swered, “but not well understood.” Then 
turning to Josephine, ‘“‘ What you biicht t’ 
do is to go into silence and meditate. 
There’s absolutely no limit to the power of 
your mind. Absolutely none. All you gotta 
do is to send your thoughts out into the 


other, concentrate hard on whatever you 


want—health, money, love—yes, even a 
title—and they’re sure, positively, to reach 
the thing or person you desire. But first 
of all you goé to learn to vibrate harmonious 
with the cosmic force you wish to use.’ 

That was going beyond my depth, but I 
looked wise and sorta got her drift when 
she rambled on: fon 

“* Now you, f’rinstance, will need the love 
current, which you must connect yourself 
with by means of concentration and medita- 
tion. If it’s a titled English husband you 
feel you simply have to have, just hold 
thoughts in connection with you and he. | 
Make a mental picture of yourself walking 
round a beautiful park with a old feudal 
castle in the background; see yourself at the 


— hounds—” 
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_dinner-table, you at one end and a sokility ; i 
at the other, with witty, classy people in — 


between; imagine yourself riding to 
something she posi-tzve-ly could not do. 
“Don’t worry about the means,” Marcia 
went on, “‘ that’s no concern of yours. Don’t 
worry about a job at the Gaiety. Some way 
or ‘nother your desire will materialize, crys- 
tallize out of the ether, and it’s not for you 


to reason how.” 


Josephine bought a book and started a. 


“‘ demonstration,” as she called it. Which 
means she began to concentrate. 

“ The Merry Dairy-Maid ” closed its run 
in March and then come the thrilling days 
for Josephine of getting ready. Said she 
_ felt like a bride buying her trousseau as she 
dashed from shop to shop spending as much 
on taxis as she did on clothes. At last she 
rented her apartment to some nice people 
who were glad of the chance to pay two 
fifty a month for a roof and grand piano; 
her trunks were packed; her passport was 
in her handbag, or wherever it is a lady 
carries a passport; and the Ethonia was 
_ chained to her pier. 

Some friends took Josephine down in 
their car, and a bunch of us girls was there 
to bon voyage her off. Exactly at noon 
~ gome little whistles peeped and a big whistle 
moaned; excitement got wild around the 
gangplank; and two little tugs bumped and 
pushed and shoved till they’d swung the 
boat around and started her on the way. 

“ As we steamed down the river New 
~ York looked beautiful in the haze, and for 

a minute I felt sad at leaving,” Josephine 
told me last week when she got back all 
filled with that demonstration I spoke about. 
What I mean to say is she give me the 
scenario then of her trip to England. 

In spite of the steamship company’s book- 
let on foreign travel which tells you not to 
get exclusive, but to enjoy the voyage and 
your fellow travelers’ society, ’cause the 
ocean is a great little leveler, Josephine laid 
back in her chair and watched the world 
go round the promenade-deck. She says no 
good comes from mixing up with everybody 
on board. 

That night there was a gorgeous moon, 
and Josephine thought what a ideal trip 


But Josephine said that was : 


“The nee morning pei was a hypian a ae 
and a wicked sea.. The boat was naturally 
pitching something grand. Josephine ate _ 
breakfast in. the almost deserted dining- 
room and then went on up to the lounge. 
Looking out at Atlantic’s heaving bosom 


through the plate-glass windows made her 


feel like February violets or a bunch of hot- 
house grapes, so she climbed up to the boat- 
deck and stood under the bridge. The wind 
tore her to pieces and the spray got her — 
soaking, but she stood there wishing the old — 
boat would roll and pitch just twice as hard. 
It was too wearing, though, and she 
couldn’t stand it long. _Had to gasp for 
breath and grab at things like a baby learn- 
ing to walk. Suddenly a lurch, a sudden — 
blast of wind, or something, spun her round © 
the corner right into the arms of Romance. | 
He was somebody she hadn’t seen before, 
Josephine: said; a wonderful looking thing 
in a golf suit, six feet tall, and so English! 
They were both nearly blowed overboard 
trying to get to the stairway, but laughed | 
like sillies. Finally they got down-stairs, 
where Josephine fell in her chair too ex- 
hausted for words, but managed to find | 
strength to thank him for having rescued 
her from death and a watery grave. a 
“My word! But you’re a good sailor © 
to be out such weather,” said the ee seenca 7 
Looking Thing. 
“My godmother was a mermaid, Jose- 
phine answered, getting bright. 
“And a jolly. good job she made of the 
christening. I say! That’s what I’m go- 
ing to call you, the ‘ Little Mermaid’; that 
is, if you don’t mind.” . 
“T shall like it.” | 
“And in exchange call me ‘Vernon,’ — 
which is a family name, and given to me 
by my godmother.” Zak 
That’s how it all started, deary. He slid — 
into a chair and they talked madly. Ver- — 
non proved to be such an interesting person, 
He’d traveled a lot, got banged around dur- 
ing the war, had wavy blond hair, and the — 
loveliest voice. Josephine always was buss 7: 
about voices. 
After lunch they walked twenty times 
around the deck, then sat down and © 


ays peel eae ee whedet ‘but to me 


Ver- the past week has been a spider- web dream 


. phine said ftps a funny thing, but 
in no time at all she and Vernon were so 
| Seay she was pouring out her ambitions 
about a Gaiety career. The Wonderful 
Looking Thing told her that that classical 
home of English musical comedy was the 
3 hangout of the male blue-bloods of London, 


and if she wasn’t prepared to leave home 


and mother and grace some ducal palace, 

_ why, she’d better turn round and go back. 
He’d seen her several times in “ The Merry 
Dairy-Maid,” and—well, he’d warned her. 


_ The two of ’em spent hours at a time 


_ watching the happy throng, only I guess 
*twasn’t so very happy or such a big throng 
on account of the sea, if you get what I 
mean. Vernon told Josephine the most 
thrilling things about the war, and she was 
- too happy for words just sitting there look- 
ing at his lean, handsome face and listening 
_to his lovely voice. He was awful nervous, 
though. His pet trick was to open his ciga- 
rette-case, then snap it shut, open, snap, 
open, snap, all the while he was talking, 
and his blue eyes at times got a faraway, 
dreamy look. All of this must of been a 
hang-over from his life in the trenches and 
_~perhaps wasn’t vital damages. Damaged or 
not, the mermaid adored her kingfish and 
- went mooning around, deep in the throes of 
a love dream. 

-. They’d been on their way ‘exactly seven 
days when Vernon proposed. ”T'was about 
eleven o’clock and the night was dark and 
foggy. Sounds like a melodrama, don’t it? 

_ They’d been promenading around the deck 
and stopped a while to lean over the railing 
to watch for phosphorous at the ship’s side. 
_ Everything was quiet, no sound except the 
- swish of water and the Bicaning of the 
— fog- -horn. Josephine said she’d ’a’ felt awful 

: creepy and lonesome but for Vernon’s arm, 

which was around her, and his shoulder, 

[heats she was ahupeting up against. 

Vernon began it. ‘“ Two more days and 

en 1 it i all be over. The gales have been 


- he 


of moonshine. | 


“thing?” she gurgled girlishly. 


I’ve been in love, deary; 
I’ve been in love with you since you were 
blowed into my arms. The gods have been 
kind. wae brought ioe in answer to ae 
longing.”’ 3 

That sounds like he, too, must ’a’ bought — 


‘the book, and been concentrating and medi- | 


tating and going into silence. 

Then Josephine got original and sid : 
‘“‘ And I have never been so happy before.” 
Leave it to lovers to say bright, sHBppy 
things to each other. oe 
-“T)o you reah-ly mean that, my litle 7 


Mermaid?” 


“Well, rather!” his little fenieeee an- 
swered. 

“ Deary, will you—-” <A long nt 

“What?”  Josephine’s intuition knew 
what he was going to say and her woman’s 
contrariness made her pretend she didn’t. | 
Every ambitious idear had been drove com- - 
pletely outta her head, she told me. All 
she wanted was Vernon; to be with him for- 
ever—in England, New York, Shanghai, 
Iceland, she didn’t care where. And instead | 
of encouraging him and making things — 
easier, there she stood acting like a foolish . 
ingénue. Es 
- “ Will you—I’m no end in love with you, 
reah-ly. Will you—marry me? Oh, E acl! 
You will, won’t you?” 

Josephine didn’t answer for a minute, 
but snuggled closer, He drew her tight to 
him, bent over and kissed her. They con-. 
tinued to hang over the rail and gaze out 
into empty space, all the while that darn — 
fog-horn kept playing its melancholy tune. 

Then: “ Yes,” she simply answered, or rT 
mean, pacwened simply. 

Suddenly she put on her laughing record. jas 

““ What is it, dear?” Vernon asked. aM 

“ Ain’t it just like a novel, or some- — 
“Vears ago. — 
I saw a play in which the heroine lived 
deep in the mountain fastness. One day 
along comes a nice, handsome hero, and the 
two of ’em fell for each other something — 
violent. As is natural in the drama, he © 
didn’t confess his love until the last act. — 
The blushing and happy girl nestled in his | 
arms, saying her heart beat faster, too, 
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or words to that eect since first ay meee 


y She lay there ‘contentedlike for a second, 
then looking startled, she pushed away—. 


not too far. ‘Say, man,’ cooed the moun- 
- taineeress in her drawling way, ‘ what’s your 
name?’ A good tag, I thought, but unreal. 
And here am I, on the deck of a ocean liner, 
- promising to love a man till death do us 


part, whispering, as I do now, ‘ Say, dear, 


what’s your name?’ ”’ 
| Deary, don’t that double you up? Jose- 
phine, at her time of life to go drifting in 
such. unknown waters; she who’d made such 
a good resolution about getting practical! 
dered who her dashing cavalier was and 
looked through the passenger list several 
times when she found some names with 
(“V” as n initial, but got no clue. Then 
it struck her as being kinda romantic to 
worry along on “ Mermaid” and “ Ver 
non,” so she cut the curiosity. 

4 Well, Vernon laughed and said that since 
his name would be hers some day he sup- 
posed she really had a right to know what 

it was, and that the only reason she didn’t 
know already was because there had never 
been no occasion to use it. And wasn’t it 
romantic? 

_ Then, deary, Josephine got the shock of 
her life. Marcia’s system had worked. 
Vernon was the Viscount Wolingbrook! 

‘I pause for a reply. Josephine, I imagine, 
paused for a good long while. 

Vernon explained that to avoid notoriety 
he never had his name published in the pas- 
senger list as he liked to play around like 
a ordinary person and not be stared at all 
the time. 

- Josephine said that in spite of being aw- 
ful happy and contented that fog-horn be- 
gun to edge her nerves. She found her- 
self getting fidgety and restless. Then, for 
no reason at all ’cause she hadn’t heard no 
sound, she looked over Vernon’s shoulder. 

-A woman dressed all in black, with a 
black veil or scarf over her head, was just 
getting up from a near-by chair. She kept 
in the shadows as she went down the deck 
and dashed inside at the first doorway. But 
Josephine wouldn’t of cared if the whole 


| 


ship had been sitting there listening to Ver- 


non propose. 


Of course, earlier in the week she’d won-- 


emotional and make a scene which migl 


1 they saic G 
a ” She'd aerennsithes doe te: her sta 


when some one knocked on the door. Open- | 
ing it, she saw a strange woman. “ Miss — 
Stewart?” the stranger asked. bia ie 


come in a moment?” Josephine invited her — 


in and drug forward a chair, all the while- 


wondering who she was and what she want 
ed this time of night. y 
“Miss Stewart—I learned your « name. 
from the card beside your door,” the wo- 
man began, “ it’s a painful duty I have to” 
perform and I hope you’re a brave little 
woman, because—’”’ For a minute Jose- 
phine got dizy and didn’t hear what was 
said account of the jar to her nervous sys- 
tem. It flashed over her that this woman 
in black was bringing trouble, that glad 
wedding-bells were never going to ring now 
for she and Vernon. | 
Then like as if she was coming out of 
a faint she slowly began to understand. 
The woman was Vernon’s wife; to-night was 


the first time she had been able to leave 


her cabin since the first day out; and it _ 
pained her to discover what a mess her hus- 
band had got Josephine into. However, 
the poor boy’s mind was all gone as the re-. 
sult of shell-shock during the war, and so, 
of course, he couldn’t be held to blame. 
Ever since he got out of the military hos- 
pital he’d been having all sorts of outland- 
ish idears. His latest piece of home-brewed 
fiction, as she had just found out, was being 
single and a noble. He wasn’t no viscount. 
at all. Just plain Mr. Wolingbrook. a 

She’d had her poor husband under the 
care of a specialist in New York who feared 
the case was incurable, and now she was 
taking him back to England. Vernon, not — 
the specialist. She cried a bit, said she was. 
going to pieces under the strain, and 
wouldn’t Josephine try to forgive him? 

The specialist gave her one crumb of 
comfort, though. If Vernon could ever be — 
made to realize what he was doing his mind 
might then be coaxed back into its natural 
haunts. She wasn’t altogether without hope 
and had decided the next time her husband _ 
tried to throw a spell she was going to get — 


be the means of calling back his wanderin 
brains. If he held to his story—well, then 


hen Joseph 
goo Cry; thiedi depodt to. iy cher bit. 
; making Vernon confess he’d been hav- 
ing a riot of a time in his own peculiar 
way she would help save his tottering rea- 
son. So she thought and thought till day-. 
light, then went to bed. 
- The Little Mermaid was confined to her 
‘room all the next day, a poor, limp in- 
_ valid with a throbbing head. The Wonder- 
_ ful Looking Thing was quite cut up when 
he found she couldn’t take part in the 
_ daily fashion parade. However, she prom- 
ised to join him for coffee at eight o’clock 
- that night in the Palm Room and take a 
ae stroll later. 
After a bite of dinner she joined Vernon, 
| like she’d promised, and they went on deck. 
For a long time neither one spoke. ‘ Poor. 
Little Mermaid,’”’ Vernon finally said, 


a0: she'll be all right to-morrow. And to get 


_ Sick the end of the trip. I’m surprised.” 
- At last, after miles of walking, the deck 
fecobie empty, save for a few scattered 
: _ loungers. Josephine begun to take herself 
in hand ’cause she had a job t’ do and 
 °twasn’t going to be no easy one. While 
. ‘she was collecting the raveled ends of her 
__ wits and emotions they came to a full stop 
and leaned against the rail. Seems like the 
- ‘tailing was where most of their big scenes 

was played. — 

- “Deary,” Vernon suddenly said, 
- should we wait till London before getting 
a O ieaent We shouldn’t. And in order to 
wind up the trip as it commenced—roman- 
 tic—we’re going to get married to-night. 
_ The captain of a boat, you know, can tie 
the holy knot of matrimony, and the cap- 
2 . ‘tain of this boat is a friend of mine. I’ve 
made arrangements, and inside an hour 
you ’re going to. be the Viscountess Woling- 


why 


herself wel she iste ui Nene” Sie. - 


prise, pain, grief, and love were registered a 
_ by his eyes fall at the same time: (0 VoGs> 


eas Why—why not?” he asked in a faint, = 
hurt voice. 

“For two reasons; first, ecu p m not ee 
going to marry you;. seraud: because even « 
if I did I wouldn’t become no Viscountess ae 
Wolingbrook.”’ : 

“IT say, what do you mean?” 

“ Just this, that I know you’re still satten: | 
ing from the effects of shell-shock, that you — 
should take yourself in hand and control 
your nerves and your wild idears, and that — 
you nearly deenaanie in making a fool of 
me,” 

She wanted to cry, to pet. hee to. pak. 
his Head on her. shoulder or her head’ ow oe 
his shoulder, only now she mustn’t. 
wanted to scream, to pat his cheek, and tell 
how awful, awful sorry she was. But in- 
stead she acted cold as steel and domineer- | 
ing. 

‘¢ Shell-shock! “ ia a I bad a 
slight case. *T'wasn’t anything. And that’s 
years ago. I don’t understand.” . 

“Why have you pretended to be some- 
body you ain’t? Because I spoke of the 
Gaiety? Did that plant the thought in your | 
mind?” 

‘““T have not pretended to be nobody,” . 
he answered loftily, as they say in novels. — 

Josephine realized she was not on the 
right track. She stopped her bullying and. — 
begun to plead. She sobbed, wept real 
tears, and appealed to all that was good 
and noble in him to tell her why he’d trifled _ 
with her so. He said he hadn’t trifled; 
every word he’d said was the gospel truth 
and he’d swear it on his honor as a English 
gentleman. She grew gay and laughed. 
and tried to coax ’n admission from him. | 
He clung to his story like burrs to a woolen. 
skirt. She stormed and raged. He still 
clung. She acted that night as she HOVER 
acted before. : 

She played her climax, demanding hat : 
he tell her why he did it. ‘ Why,” she — 
asked with indignation trembling in her 
voice, ‘did you pretend to be a carefree _ 


bachelor? You, with a wife down- heige 
sick the entire trip.” ue re so Aa 
“A wife!” fre Fe ee 


She.” 


‘en re wees £ Vee AAS 
A ne in r 2 » ? Tae ¢ es Eons if Fut 


« Why en the game eae Its bei oe 
a good joke, and I’m sportsman enough to 


enjoy it, even though the laugh’s on me. 
- But before I say good night—and good- 
- by—tell me it was a joke, done in — It 
Was, wasn’t it? Please.” 
ee N 0, it wasn’t no joke,” Vernon come 
back, i and youre talking a bally lot of 
nonsense. I’m Joseph Vernon Woling- 
_ brook—Viscount Wolingbrook, Weythmead, 
Kent. I am not crazy, as you seem to 
think. I’ve got no wife, sick or well, ore 
_ Stairs or anywhere else. I love you and rm 
going to marry you.” 
_ The tone of his voice made Josephine be- 
lieve every word he said. 

“J think I can guess what happened. 


_ Come with me.” Taking her by a limp arm 
he led the way to one.of those apartments 


which has everything but a kitchenette. In 


the living-room sat the dame which had 


called on Josephine the night before. When 

they stalked in she rose from her chair and 
stood stiff and haughtylike. 

Vernon was the first to speak. “ Miss 

_ Stewart, this is my sister,’ he said, trymg 

desperate to keep his voice steady and cool. 


Then, deary, the two blue-bloods from . 


England had a genteel scrap. Josephine 
learned that sister was a proud person who 
simply couldn’t bear having Vernon look 
at a woman not of his class, and to marry 
one—my de-ah! And when she heard Ver- 
non propose to a unknown girl she at once 
proceeded to invent a story which was aimed 
to keep brother for some high-born English 
flapper. 

As for Vernon, he was getting good and 
‘tired of sistér’s actions. Dammn-me, she’d 
been his jinx all his life. She’d meddled in 
his affairs often before, but, thank Gawd, 
this time he’d foiled her vile plot, so he 
_ had. 

Then he told Josephine that knowing sis- 
ter’s lack of enthusiasm for those not of the 
titled class he just said nothing to her 


about his little mermaid, and to Josephine 


he said nothing about a sister, ‘cause if 
she knew he had one on board she’d think 
it funny he didn’t take her around. 

“But let’s forget it,” said Vernon. 
“Come, Little Mermaid, you're going to 
be a sea bride to-night, and this ring will 


| & ITA i 1g- mg. 1. is 
| ile he jock a thin band of plat 
‘solid with diamonds. 


too—to be a witness.”’ x : 


himself a bride with no wedding-bells, — 


vc With this ting E 
thee am going to wed.” They started. to i 
ward the door. “Come, sis, you’ re. going, eh: 


Josephine was dazed, but willing: and ter- ae 
rible nervous. Sis was dazed and nervous, 
too, but not willing. However, she realized bee 
she held a rotten hand, so quit the game. 
They all piled up to. the captain’s quarters, 
where he and some other officers were wait- _ 
ing. The Viscount Wolingbrook took unto 


orange flowers, gossipy crowds, or nothing. 
That’s the story of Josephine’s last love _ 
affair, deary. It’s kinda romantic, but ain't 
it a scream? She’s in town now with her — 
Wonderful Looking Thing on a honeymoon 
trip around the world, and talks “vibra- 
tions” and “ auras” as much as bse ae 
used t’ do. es 
One day last week she said to me, ‘ tack eee 
la, why don’t you get serious and demon- __ 
strate for a better job? You don’t want — 
to pose in the front row all your life, do 
you? Now, listen, deary. ‘ The Merry 2a 
Dairy-Maid ? is going on the road in Octo- 
ber, and there’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
have the part of Mazie: You're just the 
type and can dance all around the girl who 
played it last year. I know very well you 
could do it, and you do, too, don’t you?” 
I said I thought I could, so she told me 
to concentrate hard for several days, then _ 
go down to the office and demand the part. 
To please Josephine I went off into silence 
and meditated on Mazie. "Twas a funny — 
thing, but the more I thought about it the 
more I wondered why I hadn’t thought 
about it before. The part, I mean. , 
So yesterday I dolled up, went to the — 
office, and in my winningest way demanded _ 
my rights. Half ’n hour later I come away 
with a contract and Mazie in my handbag. 
Josephine acted something foolish when I - 
told her. 
“There! You see,” she said, “ eer ag 
thing depends upon the mind.” oa’ 
Well, maybe so. But I’m inclined to. = 
think she'd} a’ got Vernon and I might o 
got Mazie just the same, cause I certainl 
believe in luck, 
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ake a Kodak with you — 


= It’s all so easy the Kodak way, and the pictures, 


precious at the time, will be priceless to you later. 


You can spend your vacation and have it, too—in 


= pictures. 3 
fo Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up ~ 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Marvelous Discovery 


neath the most persistent blackheads and pim- 
ples and blemishes, there is a, skin as soft and 
-gmooth and charming as a child’s! . Every woman 
has a beautiful complexion, and she can find it at 
once if she will only: remove the film of dust. and 
dead skin that is clogging and stifling the pores. 


The face is'a mass of interwoven muscular fibers 
overlaid with soft, delicate membranes .called the 


Boestn th the most unsightly complexion, be- 


skin. These membranes expel 
acids and impurities, and. are 
‘provided by, nature with = mil- 


pores. for the 
purpose. When dust. clogs up 
these pores the acids and im- 
purities remain in the skin. They 
form blackheads, pimples, blem- 


lions. of tiny 


ishes. 

“Yet under the most unwhole- 
some disfigurements, under the 
most coarse and sallow skin, 
there is exquisite beauty! Re- 
move the dead skin on the 
surface, remove the blemishes 


and impurities beneath the sur- 
face—and the complexion will be 
left soft and smooth, tingling 
with the freshness ‘of youth 
and beauty! 


The New Discovery 


Science has found that there 
ig only one natural, scientific 
way to remove the blemishes 
and impurities at once, revealing the bewuti- 
ful complexion underneath. A wonderful 
new discovery actually accomplishes this 
in a few minutes. Almost while you wait. the 
hidden beauty of your complexion is brought to 
the surface! 


This new discovery has been given the most 
appropriate name of Domino Complexion Clay. It is 
not a cosmetic; it is not a skin-tonic. You do not 
have to wait for results. The soft, pliant, cream-like clay 
is applied to the face with the finger tips.. It dries 
and hardens. And as it hardens, it draws out every 
skin impurity with gentle firmness. ‘When it is removed, 
the skin beneath is found to be smooth and clear and 
beautiful. 


How Domino Complexion Clay Works | 


Domiho Complexion Clay does not cover up or hide the 
defects. It removes them—at once: When the fine, deli- 
cately-scented clay is applied every pore in \the skin 
hungrily absorbs the nourishing skin food it’ contains. 
There is a cool, tingling sensation as the clay dries and 
hardens. “And as it hardens you will feel the millions of 
tiny pores breathing, giving up the impurities that clogged 
them and caused the pimples and blackheads. 


The clay remains on the face only a short, time. You 
may read or relax while the beauty mask is doing its work 
—you may even ‘go about your household tasks. A warm 
towel applied to the face will soften the clay and you 
will be able to roll it off easily with your fingers. And 
as it comes off, every blemish and impurity will come 
off with it, every blackhead and pimplehead will vanish 
in the magical clay! The skin beneath will be left as soft 
and smooth and satiny as a child’s. 


Domino Complexion Clay is absolutely: harmless. Our 
guarantee of satisfaction to every user is backed, by a 
million dollar bank. 


l 


| : Absorbs Every 
Blemish and Impurity of the Skin 


“—but if you take advantage of this offer at once’ you pay onl 


‘ a BE MUNSEY PRESS, NEW YORE, 


"The wate new *Donitho Com- 
plexion Clay removes all blemishe: 
and impurities as though they were. 
some useless mask, and: the whole- 
some, youth ful beauty of the co 
plexion is revealed underneath 
It does not cover up blemis t 
It removes them—AT ONCE 


Every woman owes it to herself to try this remarkable new 
Domino Complexion Clay, to see for herself how beautiful her 
complexion can really be. As this preparation cannot be obtained 
anywhere but direct frome the Domino House, we are making the 
very special offer of. sending a jar without money. in advance, Oo 
any. one sending the coupon below to us at once. i 

Don’t send any money—just the coupon with your namie a! a 
address. You may use a postcard if‘ you prefcr. A jar of Domi , 
Complexion Clay will be sent to you‘direct from the Domino. Hou 
and freshly compounded. Pay the postman. only $1.95 (plus the fe 
cents postage) when it is in your hands. This special reduced pric? 
is made for introductory purposes only. The regular price is $3.50 


$1.95 (plus. postage) and in addition you have the guaranteed 
privilege of returning the jar and having your money prompt 
refunded if you are not delighted with results. 

Take advantage of our special fres-to-your-door offer: Ma 
the coupon NOW! » A. post card will do. - Address DOMIN 
HOUSE, Dept. 436, 269 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DOMINO HOUSE, Dept. 436, 
« 269 South 9th St.y Philadelphia, Pa. 


You may send me a $3.50: jar ‘of your Domino Complexion Clay. 
I will pay the postman $1.95 plus postage. Although I am benefiting | 
by the special introductory cut price, I am purchasing the first, 
jar with the absolute guaranteed privilege of retuyning it within: © 
10 days, and you agree to refund my money if I am no 
delighted with me eee in’ every way. i am to. be the sole mde “4 
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Would You Like to Be « a Borrowed ae ; a 


{oes GORDON GILTNER, n n ‘The Shock Mbatrber# 7 
has written a story of a young hsb who needed a Sie " 
to convince his mother:and father that he Was'a dignified married’ 
man. His real bride was elsewhere, getting “a . dive orce. _ Compli- 
cated situation, is it not ? os PACT BN ye et eA 


Much Funnier than “Pigs. Is Pigs” 


Fees PARKER BUTLER has written a story entitled ‘* Use 
Common Sense, ’’ which is more laughable than the guinea 
pig story upon which Mr. Butler’ S reputation as a humorist rests. ee 
That his latest is his best is hard to beli leve, 15 40 not? ; 


Do You Want Rough Stuff. ? Here It Is! 


ILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT has Aer his best oo 
n ‘The Land of Turmoil.’’ it combines humor, con- | 
flict, a dramatic love from start to finish. Good? Oh, very 
good! And what is more, most of the real action takes piace 
right in New York among the Une ae denizens. ieee 
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Also Eleven Short cae 1) eae 
Elisabeth Sanxay Holding © John D. Swain 


George Allan England Robert T. Shannon 
Mella Russell McCallum ie Bedford- -Jones | 
Elmer Brown Mason William Merriam Rouse 


Louise Kennedy Mabie Leslie Burton Be ae 
James W. Egan 


ECOND installment of EDGAR RICE BURROUGH'’S “The Girl 
from Hollywood,’’ far and away the most interesting inside film 
story written, and about which the whole country is talking, will bé 
found in this issue, prefaced by a synopsis of the first installment. 
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I WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 


: Stop right here. This is YOUR opportunity! Electricity is calling you, and the Electrical 
Business is in for a tremendous increase. But it needs more trained men—at big pay. By 
my Home Study Course in Practical Electricity I can train you for these positions. 


FREE! 


ELECTRICAL 
OUTEIT 


A fine outfit of Electrical 
Tools, Instruments, Materi- 
als, etc., absolutely FREE to 
every student. I willalsosend 
you FREE and fully prepaid 
—Proof Lessons to show you 
how easily you can learn 
Electricity and enter this 
splendid profession by my 
new, revised and original sys- 
tem of Training by Mail. 


RADIO 
COURSE 
FREE 


Special newly-written wire- 
less course worth $45.00 given 
away free. Full particulars 
when you niail coupon below. 


Earn Money 
While Learning 


I give you something you can 
use now. Karly in my Home 
Study Course I show you 
how to begin making money 
-in Electricity, and help. you 
_get started. No need to wait 
until the whole course is com- 
pleted. Hundreds of students 
have made several times the 
cost of their course in spare 
time work while learning. 


nme, Le pt. 43-B, 


Earn $70 to $200 a Week 


You've always had a liking for Electricity and a hankering to do electrical jobs. 
Now is the time to develop that talent; there’s big money in it. Even if you 
don’t know anything at all about Electricity you can quickly grasp it by my 
up-to-date, practical method of teaching. You will find it intensely interest- 
ing and highly profitable. Ive trained and started hundreds of men in the 
Electrical Business, men who have made big successes.) YOU CAN ALSO 


Be a Big Paid 
ELECTRICAL EXPERT 


What. are you doing to prepare yourself for a real success? At the rate you are 
going where will you be in ten years from now? Have you the specialized train- 
ing that will put you on the road to success? Have you ambition enough to 
prepare for success, and get it? 

You have the ambition and I will give you the training, so get busy. I am 
offering you success and all that goes with it. Will you take it? T’ll make 
you an ELECTRICAL EXPERT. I will train you as you should be trained. 
I will give you the benefit of my advice and 20 years of engineering experience 
and help you in every way to the biggest, possible success. 


Valuable Book Free Sa ae // CHIEE ENGINEER 


Become an Electrical Expert,” has started manya f Chicago Se a 
man on the way to fortune. I will send a copy, orks 

free and prepaid, to every person answering Dept. 43-B, 2150 Lawrence Av. 
this advertisement. / CHICAGO, ILL, 


@ Good intentions never 
Act Now ® get you anywhere. 4 
It is action, alone, that counts. NOW IS 
THE TIME TO ACT. 
L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
CHICAGO y, 
ENGINEERING VA PAID Cyc ce oa piss tale ea ee ails oe leg, ree 5 ese awe OE bas 
WORKS 


4 ECOL OS Siaratits Bvotrcals alah so ora le n'a ereibiel aicievs ea-¢/acsleee sais ole 
2150 LAWRENCE AVENUE : 


Chicago, U.S, Py ee TEL er coer PAR Pe: State sc. cis 


Dear Sirs You may send me 
entirely free and fully prepaid, a 
copy of your book, “How to Become 

an Electrical Expert,’’ and particulars 

4 about your Home Study Course in 


/ Electricity. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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‘His Third Mateo = . Max Brand | | oe 


VoL. CXLII CONTENTS FOR JULY oe “1922, 


The entire contents of this magazine are protected by copyright, and must not be eat without the publishers’ permission. 


FIVE CONTINUED STORIES” 
Whispering ‘Sage*-. 2 Hany S. Drago and Joseph Noe! sol 


A Six-Part Story — Part One 


The Fur Cloak Edgar Franklin. a 
A Five-Part Story —Part Two _ 


The JuJu Man 3 Thomas H. Griffiths mn 


A Five-Part Story — Part Three | Armstrong _ ee as 


A Six-Part Story — Part Five. See ; 
The Gun-Fanner> 2 323 Renncih Perkins 330° 
A Four-Part Story — Part Four Hace 


ONE NOVELETTE 
Hopeless Homestead . . . .. . Jon Holden. . . 


FIVE SHORT STORIES 


The Fi; ist in Pace fico ec Jabne owaln 4). os 
Vanity Har >. oa Jack Whitman . . . 
House That Anne Built. po, “sy Lyon Mearson’ 322 
The Pie-Eyed Piper . . . . Miles Overholt . . . 
"Twixt the Devil and the Des ae . Jack Bechdolt ets 


Next Week will start the first installment of 


“TAB OM AD VER DIC Ly 


the story of a great love that lives untarnished through a gripping drama of 
mystery, sacrifice, and intrigue—by 


ELIZABETH YORK MILLER 


whom you already know as the author of “Doubles or Quits,” “Her 
Phantom Lover,” “ The Greatest Gamble,” etc. 


THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY, 280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, and TEMPLE HOUSE, TEMPLE AVENUE, E C., LONDON 


FRANK A. MouNSEY, President RICHARD H. TITHERINGTON, Secretary CHRISTOPHER H. POPE, Treasurer 


Single copies, 10 cents. By the year, $4.00 in United States, its dependencies, Mexico and Cuba; $6.00 to Canada, and $7.00 to Foreign 
Countries. Remittances should be made by check, express money order or postal money order. Currency should not be sent unless registered 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY. COPYRIGHT, 1922 
Entered as second class matter July 15, 1920, at the Post-Office at New York, under the Act of March 3, 1879 


COPYRIGHTED IN GREAT BRITAIN — ae ep aie 
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to you. 


Isn’t it better to make your start now than to 
wait a year or five years and then wish you had? 
It certainly is! : 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will come 
No matter what your handicaps or how 
small your means, we have a plan to meet your 
circumstances. No matter how limited your previous 
education, the simply-written, wonderfully-illus- 
trated I. C. S. lessons make it easy to learn. No 
matter what career you may choose, some one of 
the 300 I. C. S. courses will surely suit your needs. 


This is all we ask: Without cost, without obli- 
gating yourself in any way, put it up to us to prove 
how we can help you. Just mark and mail this 
coupon. © : 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2145-C, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me full information about 
the subject before which I have marked an X in the list below: 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


(Business Management (J Salesmanship 

LJ Industrial Management (Advertising 

{_]Personnel Organization {Better Letters 

D) Traftic Management (Foreign Trade 
LiBusiness Law L)Stenography and Typing 


j_]Banking and Banking Law 


(Accountancy (including C.P.A.) 


LI) Nicholson Cost Accounting 
LJ Bookkeeping h 


LJBusiness English 


Li Civil Service 
L) Railway Mail Clerk s 
LJCommon School Subjects 


(Private Secretary (JHigh School Subjects 
OiBusiness Spanish OFrench (Illustrating C] Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


(0 Hlectrical Engineering O Architect 

Electric Lighting Lj) Contractor and Builder 
(J Mechanical Engineer ( Architectural Draftsman 
{J Mechanical Draftsman {| Concrete Builder 

J] Machine Shop Practice (0 Structural Engineer 

( Railroad Positions — (Plumbing and Heating 


L)Gas Engine Operating L) Chemistry 
(LJ Civil Engineer ; Lj) Pharmacy 
[) Surveying and Mapping - [J Automobile Work 
{]Mine Foreman or Engineer CJNavigation . 
Steam Engineering Agriculture and Poultry 
Radio 0 Airplane Engines Mathematics 
Se ING ING Yr signee Pas ature cent eco aie eeaecncasesensseseasescescons Sc tede oneea picndetackeees 
Street 6-23-22 
AGGreSS............-2eeeee We eaEaa ee saute ace aka everacockns cae Nisssentecnsadscss slives amunstates sees, 
RB _ City ae Tek ce cage PERLE Cae SECS ol ARE ey Se aesumremp er) eects 
Occupation ete BS cet eas soak acermhioces SE ERE as etl hee Sate - 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
ea Hone SMA ise ad Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Oanada, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEAS 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED: TAILORING SALESMEN—MAKE BIG MONEY 
from the very start—opportunity of your lifetime to get into 
your own _ business. We are the largest made-to-measure 
tailoring house in the country, furnishing elaborate sample 
equipments, including 500 all wool fabrics, and guarantes 
absolute satisfaction—perfect fit, best workmanship, or no sale. 
Write for line and all accessories to be sent tree. Earn from 
$75.00 to $200.00 per weck. State whether or not you have 
experience in taking orders for men’s made-to-measure clothes, 
ARTHUR R. ANDREWS, Sales Manager, Chicago, lil. 


AGENTS—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. Sell. Mendets, a 


patent patch tor iistanutly mending leaks in all utensils. Sample 


package free. Dept. 306- B, 


Amsterdam, 


AGENTS! 1922’s GREATEST SENSATION. 11: piece - toilet 
articie set selling like blazes at $1.75 with $1.00 dressmaker’s 
shears free to each customer. Line up with Davis for . eae 
E. M. Davis Co., Dept. 58, Chicago. : : 


Collette Manufacturing Company, 
Y. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY OWNER BUYS 
GOLD INITIALS for his auto. You charge $1.50, ‘make $1.35. 
Ten orders daily easy. Write for particulars and free samples. 
American Monogram Co., Dept. 54, East Orange, N. -J.~ 


$13.45 FOR A STYLISH MADE-TO-YOUR-MEASURE 
3-PIECE SUIT—regular $25.00 value. We are making _ this 
bargain offer to prove our remarkable values in tailoring. Write 
for our big sample outfit showing how agents make $35.00 to 
$40.00 extra every week taking orders for high-grade tailoring, 
SPENCER MEAD COMPANY, Dept. G-204, Chicago. 


AGENTS—Our Soap and Toilet Article Plan is a wonder. Get 
our Free Sample Case Offer. Ho-Ro-Co, 137 Locust, St. Louis, Mo, 


JIFFY-JEANS. AMAZING NEW SELLER. 


Protects clothes. On and off in 5 seconds. Kept firmly in 
place by flexible steel bands. Will not wrinkle clothes. | 
Eliminates overalls.. One size fits everyone, 150% _ profit. 
Exclusive territory. Low price. Act quick. JIFFY-JEANS, 
5650 EB. Lake St., Chicago. : 


$10 WORTH OF FINEST TOILET SOAPS, perfumes, toilet 
waters, spices, etc., absolutely free to agents on our refund 
plan. Lacassian Co., Dept. 614, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS—FREE TRIAL OFFER. HARPER’S COMBINA- 
TION BRUSH SET AND FIBRE BROOM. Consists of five 
parts, has ten different uses. It sweeps, washes and dries win- 
dows, scrubs and mops floors, and does five other things. Over 
100% profit. Write for our free trial offer. Harper Brush Works, 
Dept. Y, Fairfield, Iowa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


eae! PROFITABLE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT 

HOME. We teach you by successful method. Particulars 
free, WALHAMORE COMPANY, Mail Order Department, 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTHORS—MANUSCRIPTS 


WRITERS: HAVE YOU A POEM, STORY OR PHOTOPLAY 
TO SELL? Submit MSS. at once to Music Sales Company, 
Dept. 60, St. Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE WANTED for 


publication. Good ideas bring big money. Submit Mss., or. write 


Literary Bureau, 110, Hannibal, Mo. 


FREE TO WRITERS—a wonderful 
making hints, suggestions, ideas; the A B C of successful Story 
and Movie- -Play writing. Absolutely free. Send tor your copy 
now! Just address Authors’ Press, Dept. 19, Auburn, N. Y. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Automobile Owners, Garagemen, Mechanics, Repairmen, send 
for free copy of our current issue. It contains helpful, instructive 
information on overhauling, ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, 
storage batteries, etc. Over 140 pages, illustrated. Send for free 
copy today. Automobile Digest, 500 Butler Blidg., Cincinnati. 


MICHIGAN FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


$10 TO $50 DOWN! Starts you on 20, 40 or 80 acres near 
hustling city in Michigan. Balance long time. Only $15 to $35 
per acre. Write today for big free booklet. Swigart Land Co., 
Y-1245 First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


Pre OT Re LS a Ste UNE DS RO ER EN 2 Shs, eM LR 
PHOTOPLAYS Den oe BY 48 COMPANIES; $10 TO $500 
EACH PAID FOR PLAYS. No correspondence course or ex- 


perience needed; details sent free to beginners. Sell your ideas. 


Producers League, 388 Wainwright, St. Louis, Mo. 


EXCHANGE PLOTS FOR §$$—Photoplay ideas 
any form; revised, typed, published, copyrighted. Sold 
free. UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORP., 
Life Bldg., Los Angeles. 


accepted 
Advice 


‘In answering any advertisement on this page it és desirable that you mention this magazine. 


camel, silver, etc. 


$75.00 weekly. 


little book of money | 
‘| TYPISTS, wanted by Government. 


Traffic Managers, 


918 Western Mutual 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WAN TED 


BE A. TAILORING » AGENT AND MAKE BIG “MONEY. 
Oiip agents make . $10. 00 to $25.00 a day selling our -made- — 
to-measure clothes, big line of. “good sellers, at. popular prices 
of $13.50 to $40. 00 for complete three piece suits. — Sample _ 
outfit free. Write A. HERMAN, SALES MANAGER, Dept. eal es 
1219. West. Van Buren Street, Chicago, » Hl. $3 


AGENTS—$5 TO $15 DAILY INTRODUCING NEW STYLE. Ag 
GUARANTEED HOSIERY—latest modes and shades—nude, 
Big profits. Repeat orders bring you regular 
You write orders—we deliver and collect. 
unnecessary. Outfits contain all colors and ‘grades including — 
silks. MAC-O-CHEE MILLS CO., Desk 227, Cincinnati, Ohio. — 


Photo Pillow. Tops, . Portraits, | Frames, 
Pennants. Religious Pictures, Medallions, 
Specialties, Waterproof Aprons, Gold Window Letters. Catalog 
Free. 30 days credit. JAS. C. BAILEY CO,, Desk K-7, Chicago. 


=] . ————=STE ry 
WE START YOU in business, furnishing everything. Men and 
women, $30.00- to $100.00 weekly. operating our ‘‘New System» 
Specialty Candy Factories” | ‘anywhere. Opportunity lifetime; 
booklet free. W. Hillyer Ragsdale. Drawer 93, East Orange, N. J. 


SELL HOLMES TIRES AND. TUBES. No. capital react a 
$100 weekly income Price sells them, quality eee re-orders 
HOLMES -RUBBER -CO., 1500 We ‘oth, Dept. Chica gd, 


TAILORING AGENTS WANTED” to sell. papnuniiea tailor 
made clothes. We ship free prepaid large traveling sampli 
outfit, 250:.all. wool fabrics at $15.00 and up, fit and workman- 
ship. absolutely guaranteed. Write for Fall and Winter samples, — 
Jay Rose & Co., Dept. 800 M, 411-8. Wells St., Chicago. : 


LARGE SHIRT MANUFACTURER wants Agents to - oe oe 
complete line of shirts direct to wearer. Exclusive patterns. Big 
values. Free samples. Madison Mills, 503 “Broadway, New York, 


ACT QUICK: $100 WEEKLY. Sells Tike wildfire. Klean 
Rite. New Washing Compound. No rubbing. Women crazy a 
about it. 300% Profit.. Premium Plan Gets Business. Samples 
FREE. Bestever Products Co., 1945-X Irving Park, Chicago. oe 


SELL GUARANTEED HOSIERY, 
turer’s complete line direct to wearer. 
out charge. We deliver. JOSEPH BROS 
New York City. 


income. Experience 


‘Sheet. Pictures, 
‘Merchants Sign, 


lowest prices, manufac- . 
Samples submitted with- — 
343-K a oe 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR “OWN. Make Sparkling Glass: “Wanie ag 
Plates,. Numbers, Checkerboards, _ Medallions, Signs. Bie: a 
trated book free. E. PALMER, 500, Wooster, Ohio, es Se! 


MAKE 600% PROFIT. FREE SAMPLES. “owast® ine 
Gold Window Letters for stores, offices. Anybody ’ can do it 
Large demand. Exclusive territory. Big future. - Side line, 
Acme Letter Co., 2800 F Congress, Chicago. ; 


HELP WANTED a 


Make Money At Home. You can earn from $1 to $2 an hou 
in your spare time writing show cards. Quickly and easily. learned 
by our new simple ‘‘Instructograph’? method. No canvassing o 
soliciting. We teach you how and guarantee you steady work at 
home and pay cash each week. Full particulars and booklet free. 
American Show Card School, 202 - Ryrie bea FOUN 


Ca 


SELL US YOUR SPARE LIME. You CAN EARN FIFTEEN 
TO FIFTY DOLLARS WEEKLY writing showcards at home. 
No canvassing. Pleasant, profitable profession, easily, quickl 
learned by our simple graphic block system. Artistic abil 
unnecessary. We instruct you and supply you work. Wil 
Methods, Ltd., Diept. G, 64 East Richmond, Toronto, Canada. 


ae SsaensnR Ea 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, STENOGRAPHERS, CLERKS, 
Examinations weekly. - 

Write for free list and plan 301, payment after 
securing position. CSS, ‘1710 Market St., Philadelphia. 


BE A RAILWAY TRAFFIC. INSPECTOR! $110 to $250 
monthly, expenses paid after three months’ spare-time study 
Splendid opportunities. Position guaranteed or money refunde 
write tore Booklet CM-30. Stand. Business Training Ins 

uffalo, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


ALL MEN—WOMEN OVER 17, .Willing to aGepOt Gaverninen 
Positions $135 (Traveling or Stationary) write MR. OZMEN' 
198, St. Louis, Mo. : 


pare at home. 


More Eavhinics Ganstant’ Demand Every- 
Purchasing Agents, Investigators, 
Inspector Dairy products, Facto- 
ries. Fisheries, Food, Immigration, Weights, Measures. Industrial — % 
knowledge prospectus free, without obligation. International Tech- _ 

nological Institute, Dept. E, Box 595, Adelaide, Toronto, Canad 


BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY: - gor 
pay; travel. .Write C. TT. Ludwig, 126 Westover Buil in 
IKkansas City, Mo. ~ the si 


Better Positions, 
where. ‘Trade Commissioners ; 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, BAGGAGEMEN, SLEEPING | 
Train Porters (colored). $140—$200. Experience - unnece: 
836 RAILWAY BUREAU, East St.- Louis, Dl, 


Classified Advertising continued on page 6. : 


__ ARGOSY-ALLSTORY—ADVERTISING SECTION. 


oo youa are ae a tip to are. 
send the information blank below to 
_ your Government. Send it now, no matter 
when you intend to go, and Jearn about 
3 ae American ships—your ships— 
which now will take you there. _ : : 

You will be ear this splendid fleet Write for Booklet 

ik: is operated by the United States Lines. Your’ Government wishes the name of 
Phe George Washington, the. America, “7? prospective traveler. If you are con- 


sidering an ocean voyage anywhere, send 
ona other ships of the line are among the the information blank now—no matter 


finest etore Every.detatl of their lumun— < ip hcp you tniend to po. You will receive 
ous. appointments displays faultless taste. without cost the Government booklet of 
: ~The most fastidious demands of the sea- authentic travel information; description 


of ships and literature on foreign coun- 


‘soned traveler are everywhere anticipated. pee pees 
| y Ee tries. You will be under no obligation. 


-- ‘The staterooms are unusually spacious and 
-ultra~-modernly equipped. The public 
rooms offer every facility for diversion. 
_ The food is prepared by chefs of proven 
oii Only the best is served. | 
_ Send in the information blank today. 
You cannot afford not to know more 
about this service. 


Serene re Za 


INFORMATION BLANK 


To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Section Washington, D. C. 
U.S. B227 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Government 
Booklet giving travel facts and also information regarding 
the U. S. Government ships. Iam considering a trip to 
Europe [J to The Orient L) to South America (J. 


If I go date will be about 
My Name. 


‘For information in regard to sailings and accommodations, address 


Un ited States Lines 


45 Gee New York City 


Moore and McCormack, Inc. 
Roosevelt ae as Co., Inc. 


. Business or Profession 


My Street No. or R. F. Dz 


Town 


lWhat Do Theses 


Dates Mean? 


JULY 8 
JULY 15 


Nothing at all to people who 
are fast asleep; but to the 
wide-awakes, those who have 
imagination and the spirit of 
youth, they mean everything. 


BECAUSE 


HE MAD VERDICT,” by Eliza- 


} 


beth York Miller, makes its bow. 


July 8th. If you have ever stood face 
to face with death and didn’t know 


what to do next, read this story; 
or if you have been in love, or jilted, 
or both. 


CCARTY INCOG,” by Isabel 
Ostrander, starts July 15th. 
The old ex-roundsman, famous wher- 
ever detective literature is read, solves 


a Cape Cod murder mystery. The 


victim was a remarkably diabolical 
woman. 


ARGOSY 
ALLSTORY | 
WEEKLY 
MAGAZINE 


160 Pages 
| All News-stands 10c a Copy 


BEST RESULTS. Promptness assured. Send 
Watson BE. Coleman, 624 EF’ Street, Washington, D. C 


i} vivid colorful word- -pictures, and developed into  brilli 


| F. P. Spencer, Screen Studio, A, 358 West 58th, New ore Cit. 


Weara Dia-Gem 


your money back if you can tell it from 
a diamond. DIA-GEMS are guaran 
teed absolutely perfect, like blue-white 
iamonds. They stand all diamond tests. 
Brilliancy guaranteed everlasting. Set in § 
Solid Gold Rings. Your friends wii : 
it is an expensive blue-white diamond. — 


Send No ‘Money —15 Days Free 
ELECT ring, give finger size and address, We'll. send a DIA-GEM 
x about one carat by parcel post. Deposit only $4.00 with post 
| master. it is only a deposit, not a payment, 
| DIA-GEM ting 1S days. You assume no risk. (tf satisfied, pay only( 
| $2.00 a month for six months. -Your money back tf not satisfied. 


DIA-GEM COMPANY Div..596! es 


SUSUR INTERES TSS SEEEESSE 


which ‘is 800) 
- Fiber anit eed 
Guaranteed 5 Years, 


Sold on easy payments to good — 
people. Send for Catalog today. 


C. Buchstein Co., 113 6th St, S. Minneapolis, Minn. dollar, strong. 


AMERI 
Dept. HB-5, Drexel Ave. CAN SCHOOL 


Classified Advertising continued from page 4. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS | 


PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED. GUIDE 
BOOK and record of invention blank. Send model or : 
and description for our opinion of its- patentable nature. Free. 
Highest References. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. é 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 762 Ninth, Washington, D. 


PATENTS. If you have an invention write for our Guide = 


fe 


‘|| Book, ‘“‘How To Get A Patent.” Send model or sketch and 
| description, and we will give our opinion as to its patentab = ese 
| nature. Randolph & Co., 630 F, Washington, D. C. e 


PATENTS. BOOKLET FREE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. ~ 


model for examination and opinion as 


PHOTOPLAYS 


YOUR CLEVER PHOTOPLAY PLOT SOLD when revise 


forceful Screen-play by STUDIO EXPERT. Formerly Cri 
and Reviewer of Universal S. Corp:, Goldwyns, etc. Revis 
and Constructive Criticism. Stories, Plays, Novels, reviewe 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. We compose. nie 
Our Chief of Staff wrote many big song-hits. Submit yo 
song-poem to us at once. NEW YORK MELODY CO 
403 Fitzgerald Building, New York. 


TRADE SCHOOLS 
EARN $10 TO $12 PER DAY. Learn Sign Painting—A 
Painting, Showcard - Writing, Decorating, Paperhanging, 


ing, Marbling. A Real School. Catalog Free. CH 
PAINTING SCHOOL, -152 W. Austin Aye. a —— : 
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Shoe Polishes 
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WHITTEMORE BROS. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Makers of Gilt Edge; all col- 
ors of polishing pastes; 
Quick White, Shuclean, 
-Albo and white bag 
powder ‘for white 
shoes. 


STUART’S PLAPAO - PADS ous 
are different from the truss, ! 
being medicine applicators 

made self-adhesive pur- 

-posely to hold the distended 
muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or spring 
attached— cannot slip, so — 
cannot chafe orpress against: 

. ; the pubic bone. Thousands 

E ~~ haye successfully treated 

Reduced Fac-Simlle Set at home pean’ se 

5 ndrance from work—mos 
Gold Medal. obstinate cases conquered. Grand Prix. 
Soft as velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive. Awarded 

Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recovery is. 

: natural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. € 

_ prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely FR EE 
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_ Now Is the Time to Get 
Rid of These Ugly Spots. 
- There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling ashamed 
of your freckles, as Othine—double strength—is guaranteed 


to remove these homely spots. 
Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength—from 


your druggist, and apply a little of it night and morning | 


and you should soon see that even the worst freckles have 
begun to disappear, while the lighter ones have vanished 
entirely. It is seldom that more than one ounce is 
needed to completely clear the skin and gain a beautiful 
clear complexion. 

-_ Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as this 
is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails to 

remove freckles. ’ ; 


You can earn from $1 to$2 an hour in your spare time 

| > writing show cards. Quickly and easily learned by our 

a new, simple Instructo graph’’ method. No canvassing or 

soliciting; we teach you how, guarantee you steady work at 

| home no matter where you live, and pay you casheachweek. 
Full particulars and booklet free 

~. AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 


© | 202 Ryrie Building Toronto, Can. 
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CASK or CREDIT 


LOFTIS 
BROS.&CO. iss3 
GENUINE DIAMONDS 


GUARAN: 
TEED . 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED 

We invite comparisons. You will be convinced 

that you can do better with LOFTIS. Our IM- 

YT MENSE BUYING POWER for our Chain of 

Pa Stores and our large Mail Order House enables 

¥ us to make lower prices than small concerns. 
Liberty Bonds accepted at par. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
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4 Everything explained. Over 2,000 illustrations 
WitY of Diamond-set Jewelry, Pearls, Watches, etc. 
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Satisfaction guaranteed or 
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erfect cut. Mountings are a 
old. Furnished at prices given, upto 
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YOU CAN PLAY THE HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


JUST LIKE THE HAWAIIANS! 


Because Our Native Hawaiian Instructors Will Help You 


Our method of teaching is so simple, 
plain and easy that you begin on a @ 
piece with your first lesson. In halfan { 
hour youcan play it! We have reduced 
the necessary motions you learn to only 
four—and you acquire these in a few 
minutes. Then it is only a matter of 
practice to acquire the weird, fascinat- 
ing tremolos, staccatos, slurs and other 
effects that make this instrument so de- 
lightful. The Hawaiian Guitar plays 
any kind of music, both the mel- 
ody and the accompaniment. 
FRE course of 52 
lessons in- 
cludes FREE a beautiful 
Hawaiian Guitar, all the 


Mecessary picks and steel 
bar and 52 pieces of Music. 


Our complete 


Special arrangement for lessons if you 
have your own Guitar. 


Just TEAR OUT and Mail Today. 


First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
233 Broadway (Woolworth Building) NEW YORK 


Please send me full information about your 52 easy lessons 
and FREE GUITAR OFFER. 


Name.. 
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Diamond Bargains 


Send for the most 
complete catalog of 
Diamonds and Jew- 
elry ever published 
showing exquisite gifts 
of every description— 
every article a rare 
bargain. 


Anything you select. will 
be sent for FREE ex- 
amination and approval. 
If satisfied, pay only 1/5 
purchase price—balance in 
10 months. Send TODAY 
for catalog No. 822-M. 


SWEET Engagement 
Ring set with ‘perfectly 
cut, blue-white Diamond. 


Price $45 
Terms: $9 Down—$3.60 a 
Month 


Solitaires from $25 to 
$1000 


I: “THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 
@ 


‘SWEET INC. 


1650 - 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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ON EVERY SIDE you will find 


Whuirtinc-Apams 
TRADE VULCAN mark 


RUBBER CEMENTED 


BRUSHES 


Bristles fastened with Vulcanized Hard Rubber, 
and held in a vise-like grip. Shedding of bristles 
and failure of brushes impossible. 


The most extensive and best line of Brushes 
in the world 


- Send for illustrated literature 


John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 
690 to 710 Harrison Ave., Boston, U.S.As 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 113 Years | 


Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal, the highestaward 
oon at Panama-Pacific Exposition, Ree 


lit New low prices: 40% dis- 
count. 4 carat, $49.00; <@ 
% carat, $147.00; J 
4 one carat, $195.00 ae y Genuine sparkling 
If satisfied, pay : Z ‘blue-white diamonds 


20% down; if now sold direct to you 
balance in é 7 by DIAMOND IMPORT- 
10 month- 4 7 ERS on credit. 18 Kt. solid 
ly pay- 4 Y white gold ring included free. 
We guarantee to satisfy you or 
to return your money. 30 days free 
trial! Order direct from advt. or write 

or 128-page bargain catalog, sent free. | 

$1 000 000 and 43 years experience back our guarantees ) 
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“1 can hear you with the MORLEY 

PHON It is invisible, weight- 
less, comfortable, inexpensive. No 
metal, wires, nor rubber. Can be 
used by anyone, young or old.”’ 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to the 
eyes. Write For Free Booklet 
containing testimonials of users all 
over the country. It describes 
causes of deafness: tells how 

and why the MORLEY 

PHONE affords relief. Over one hundred thousand sold. 


THE MORLEY CO. Dept. 709, 26 S. 15th St., Phila. 
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The finest bicycle ever built. 44 ~ Styles, frees 

colors, sizes; made in our new factory.SAVE810 to $25 [iN : 

by direct from the factory purchase. ‘ 

Delivered free on approval, express prepaid, for 30 \eN| 7 

Days’ Free Trial. 12 MONTHS to PAY, if desired. |W Ya 

e best quality at factory prices, express WWI 

Ss paid. Lamps, wheels, horns, equipment 

and repairs at unusually low prices. Send No 

Money, do business direct with makers. [Write today for free 

Ranger Ca - 
Me ad Cycle Company Pre ores pies \ 


Dept. c-30,Chicago lous easy payment terms 


Big Band Catalog Sent FREE 


\ Anything you need for the band—single 

instrument or complete equipment. Used by 
Army and Navy. Send for big catalog, liber- 
ally illustrated, fully descriptive. Mention 
~ what instrument interests you. Sold 
ig by leading music dealers everywhere. 


7 LYON & HEALY 


PAYMENTS 57-83A Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


-Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years 
with these Artificial Ear 
Drums. I wear them day and 
night. They are _ perfectly 
comfortable. No one sees 
them. Write me and I will 
tell you a true story, how I 5 
got deaf and how I make you predicated Ear Drum 
hear. Address Pat. Nov. 8, 1908 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 
38 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


‘Skin Troubles 


ag Soothed 
With Cuticura 


|Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Samples 
‘free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. D, Malden, Mass. 
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By HARRY SINCLAIR DRAGO and JOSEPH NOEL 


Mr. Drago is author of “‘ Desert Law.’’ 


CHAPTER I. 


“‘ MOVE, YOU GREASER!”’ 


mm HE scorching rays of the noonday sun 
beat down the Nevada desert. For 


- mile on mile the alkali flats stretched 
away until the eye wearied of distance. 
~ Across the waste two tiny specks moved. 
Save for them all life seemed dead. Long 
before sunrise they had crossed the mighty 
range to the north, now dwarfed by distance 
into little, fantastic hills of purple cotton. 


1A 


Bor 


Both horses and men were gray with dust. 


The horses snorted from time to time, to 
blew the biting alkali from their nostrils. 
The men’s throats were bricky dry, too; and 
yet the taller of the two hummed a song. 
Ahead of them green trees beckoned. It 


_ was the fringe of stunted cedars that had 
_ been their sign post all morning long. They 


expected to find water and grass in the 
Timbered Buttes. Beyond that they had no 


plans. 


Abruptly they began climbing the bench 
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lands. 


marking where Rebel Creek came tumbling 


out of the hills at the apex of the horseshoe, 


and being deftly turned, swung off to the 
right, hugging the base of the hills until it 


‘met the river that crossed the valley from | 


one end of the horseshoe to the other. 
Tired and thirsty as he was the tall man 


stopped for a brief second to appraise that 


wonderful valley. 
“ Ain’t that a sweet country, Shorty?” 
he murmured to the short, bandy-legged 


man, hard of face and slow of speech, who 


cae beside him. 
Shorty’s answer was a prank: He glanced 


with a trace of annoyance at the suave, 
_ whimsical Buck; and yet he pulled his horse 
toa halt. It was significant. In this, as in 
all things, he followed the other. 


Bodine 
had won from him such allegiance as Shorty 
had little expected to give to any man. 
Early yesterday morning, over the Ore- 
gon line at Denio, and again last night at 
the old Ashdown mine they had feasted. 


Bodine had talked much of Oregon and little 
of Idaho or Wyoming; but if the truth were 


told, he had seen almost nothing of Oregon 


and a great deal of Idaho and Wyoming in 


the past year. They had been harried sore 


in their old haunts. They were in a new 


country. Buck felt that Bes ak afford to 
smile, 

“Yes, sir,”’ he exclaimed. “ This country 
No railroads, no telegraph, no 
talk; just a dinky local telephone line. We'll 
stay here and ‘Let the rest of the world 
go by.’”? He hummed the words of that 
popular song of the day. 

The grass was good in the buttes. They 
camped there. Life grew rosy again. But 
even such security and ease as was theirs be- 
gan to pall. For two nights they had 


watched the twinkling lights which marked. 


the little town of Paradise. The lure was 
insistent, and on the third evening they rode 
into the town and to Benavides’s bar. 


Benavides was a Basque, and most of his 


customers were of the same blood. Bodine 


Their circle. oo vision - wifened. 7 
_ They topped the crest, and the country of a : 

the Little Washoe burst upon them. Para- | 
_ dise Valley spread out in a gigantic horse-— 
A range, the Santa Rosas, banked — 
three sides of it the never-failing willows — 


. pope: 


adroitness with which Bodine drew from the — 


Buck was saying. 


out it you and your stock have only 


Buck and oe ued to the bar and 
waited. In all that room no man knew — 
them! Their pleasure in the evening grew 


accordingly. But still they waited, and now 


to their displeasure. One-eyed Manuel, the | : 
Mexican bartender, was busy elsewhere. 5 
The delay irked Bodine. Catching the butt — 
of his glowing cigarette between thumb and 
forefinger, he shot it straight as a bullet into | 
Manuel’s face. The red-hot coal burned - = 
into the peor wretch’s cheek with the sting — 
of a knife slash. The Mexican slapped it — 
to the floor. Murder flared in his heart, 
but something metallic i in Buck’s sis made e 
him pause. 
oh Move, you eek or Tl bring you to. 

life in a hurry,” Bodine warned. > 

Manuel’s hand trembled as he set. ue 
the glasses for the two strangers. He smiled — 
evilly. Things were too even now. Wait; 
time would bring an opportunity when the ; 
odds would be all his way, so caution coun- 
seled him. | 

The incident had passed quite uihoteed ss 
by the crowd. Wash Taylor, a ragged old 
mule-skinner, had been one of. the very — 
few to observe it. He laughed immoderate-_ 
ly. Wash was an unmoral old person, all 
life being raw to him. When Buck bade — 
him drink, he acquiesced with alacrity. = 

Shorty had to grin to himself at the 
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old. skinner the complete history of poe 
valley. 

“T’m sort of lookin’ round for a place, a. 
“Tf I could find a small 
ranch hereabouts at the nent price I might " 
be interested.” a 

This was news to Shorty. He half sus- 
pected that Buck was merely talking, but hews 
spoke with such conviction that the ban x 
legged one eyed him curiously. we 

“You won’t find no place for ae round 
here; that is, with water on it. And water’ 
gold in this country.” : ee 

“It’s gold, and precious sieties, ‘eu 
whole damn works,” Buck asserted. i OW. 


ae 


big thirst.” - 


-bster. Mapes you’ ve 
‘willows s stringin’ across the 
They follow the dry wash that 
pe Wek ster Creek. Wa’n’t another 
‘him clear to the river. He had 

_ A cloudburst changed that in 
Water came rushin’ down carry- 
’ before it. When it was all 
found. the mouth of the Webster 
ay done the gun 


t. 2’ hi. cover a er, like aad “The 
: listed fact’? Well, it was that, all 
at cmaeah rpogmages fact" ‘made 


. ey near an conan dom: 
in’t so fond of them; but they 


he She most generally does.” 
) ened to Hank?” Buck de- 
Qh, Hank gave up the ship. . He’s run- 
| store Nab in eee cen to 


‘tl — diet left the deck Bodine, 

piercing black eyes and jaunty 
have retailed the past his- 
Ile ema man a pes 


“look at the county records. If old Webster — 


heur Lake country.” 


work. I guess nature: ae | 


be gettin’ married per " 


swered knowingly. 


Dot ible Ao : “Maybe she aie to eh > a 
ut ten years. is'a long time to wait. oe 


ly seems to have made a move in all ‘ 
hat time. I tell you this thing just g gets ay 


ok my nanny. Uy oe 


“Don’t make 1 no diflerenice to 1 us,” Shorty cs 
~ grumbled. “We aie other thing gs to weny, oes 
about.” ae 

“Don’t make no difference!” Buck exe c 
claimed. “Why don’t it? I smell ~~ o 
money here.” a 

‘Shorty and he came down from the hills ae 
and camped at the deserted ranch. Theob- _ 
session grew on Bodine. Shorty, in his 
dumb way, tried to follow the workings of | 
Bodine’s nimble mind. On the morning of 
_ the second day Buck came to a decision. 


: He called Shorty to his side. | 


“Tm going into Winwerices and have a. a 


_ made a filing on his water rights I’m going __ 
to buy him out. You wait here; I may _ 
be back to-morrow. If I go to Golconda 1 


see Webster I may be gone a week, You 
wait a week. If I don’t come back by then, 
you find Gloomy and go over into the ‘Mal- : 


. The filing had been miata: “The State of 2 
oR evada guaranteed to Henry Webster ‘Be 
right to use a minimum of fourteen miners’ [Pie 
inches of water from Webster Creek. bela 

‘Bodine’s enthusiasm for the deal in end a 


pee Even: the State was on record that. 
there were water rights eee —— ~ 
Creek)» ee 


Five de later Bodies rence a ae 


hind him lumbered a freighter, bringing the a 


tools and necessaries of life. Shorty shook = 

his head. No need to ask; Bodine had oe oe 

as he had said he would. it rapes 
‘Shorty found his tongue then, and week ‘ 

he said was to the point. He bir a the ee 

perspiration from his forehead. Os 
“ This is the cuckoo,” he stated. 


“You watch my smoke, me ‘Soda an- 
“Pl grow dollars on 

this little old ranch; before I’m through ._ 
you'll see that creek runnin’ full of | water. 
We’re goin’ to be so respectable it ‘1 hurt. 
~ But oe sit etek and. creed “still : ake 


x” gente. 
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goin’ to wake up one of diese mornin’s to old man ¢ pped hi 
ee kled, leathery | Mari: 


find us sittin’ sas on his tail.” 


CHAPTER II. 
“ PAVESDROPPERS HEAR NO GOOD—” 


N a thinly settled country, where every 
man’s movements are marked, news 
spreads quickly. People talked and won- 

dered about Bodine. Who was he, and 
what foolish ambition led him to try his luck 
on such a hopeless place? 

Of all these who watched and wondered 

‘no one was more interested than Dick Ack- 

lin, the Big Boss of the Double A. He had 
_ been quite content to see old man Webster 
go. For ten years the Double A had taken 
both its own and his share of water from 
Rebel Creek. Even so, it did not suffice. 
Acklin’s crying need was more water. Many 
times he had been inclined to buy in the 
Webster place, but it was so worthless that 
he had never taken it seriously. Bodine’s 
- buying it awakened old misgivings. Acklin 
knew that the right man could make him a 
lot of trouble. Webster’s water rights might 
still be made the basis of a long, expensive 
lawsuit. — 

He stood it as long as he could; and then; 

instead of bearding Bodine, he rode to the 


Rancho Buena Vista to see the Senor Arras- 


cada. The old Basque met him as a friend. 
José was the most powerful of the Basque 
The patriarchal old man abated not 
one whit of his dignity in the, presence of 
his powerful neighbor. Acklin, indeed, was 
a frequent visitor. The Rancho Buena 
Vista did honor in his behalf. And, yet, 
more often, the feudal lord came to do 
honor to the Sefiorita Mercedes, its beauti- 
ful mistress. 

‘The hacienda was. a ee rambling struc- 
ture, its wings inclosing a patio which, to all 
practical purposes, made the rear of the 
house the front. 

Acklin surveyed it with a trace ser envy. 
The cool, quiet, half-darkened house was a 
_ relief after the noise and glare of the Bull’s 
Head. José led him to the patio, where 
cool zephyrs seemed eternally playing. 
With a sigh of relief Acklin sank into the 
big, comfortable chair his host offered. The 
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boy, came on the run. J 
refreshments. Almost — instantly me? was: =) 
back, bearing tall, ais: ae 0 ; con ye 
delight. | ee 
‘They sipped nee dene in sles on 
where they sat they could hear the crooning | 
waters of Rebel Creek, seventy-five yards oe r 
away. Acklin’s eyes roamed the patio, with 
its beds of Indian pinks and lupines. A 
cleverly contrived ditch brought its life- 
giving waters to the flowers. From the shel- _ 
ter of its grassy banks a frog croaked Basu Me 
lously. 

_ José offered him one of his choice cigars. 

‘My friend,” he asked, ‘ what brings 
you to the Rancho Buena Vista this ining 
business or pleasure?”’ oo 

“It’s always a pleasure to come bee . 
sefior. But business; that’s something else. 

By the way ’’—and ‘Acklin’ s big, blue eyes” 
contracted until they seemed to shade to 
gray—‘“‘ have you seen. the fellow” who 
bought the old Webster place?” ERS S 

“Several times. He’s here to-day, dean a 
at the corral. Esteban and the vaqueros a are 
breaking horses.” 

 What’s his game?” Acklin snapped. ; 

‘‘ Sefor, the man is no fool! I sold him — 

a bull two days ago. He haggled over the | 
price to the last penny. I think he will do 
what he says he will do.” _ 

“‘Humph! He’s a fool! Where is ie g0- ue 
ing to get his water? A well? That makes 
me laugh. I wouldn’t take that ranch as _ 

a gift. As a matter of fact, haven’t you 
warned half a dozen of your people uinies 
taking it?” 

“ That is true, my friend,” José asserted 

“You remember how the creek used to lose 
itself in the quicksands below the house? 
Webster tried to save that water many 
times; but everywhere he turned he found | 
quicksand. I am afraid a well there would — 
fill up as soon as it was dug.” | 

“There you are!” Acklin got to his feet. 
He was a big man, good to look at and 
younger than his appearance implied. “ Did 
you tell him about the quicksand?” 
# ik ss He said it didn’t — him— 

‘none,’ I think he sai 

é “Of course not; it’s. a 2 game, ‘You mé 


ahr felt es way ‘upon is ve- 
S sensitive fingers. touched each 
: or ~ er 


t With ‘uneamy 
ee way toward him. 


we 


a a mute appeal to friend and foe. 
e t five years José had been both 
) oO the little Sauee Basilio 


a 


pay 


losing i si ealtes. | 


Ope; are e not — ae 


: . and the sound of 


“His cas staring eyes : Ss 
- the old man scolded. “ What or of play ‘ 


e; otle child answered easeuet but oe 


As he ram he 


let : a of ae aie. ia were no cin or 
a tables, to trip him there. 
s eawed and shrieked, until the patio seemed — 
Pee alive with magpies. 
‘When he had almost reached the fective o 
of the vine-covered fence a black head 
bbed up beyond it, and calling again, 


weet | bin —— tomes, Basilio 2 


dated up 2 side path of the garden, with 


the boy in keen pursuit. It was it Selenite, 
_ Mercedes. Hair flying, her skir 
_ about her, she fled Rais dita: Gass 
the patio until she dropped in a heap. A — 


second later and Basilio was: upon her, pull- 


ing her hair and showering her with fine. _ 


spray from the tiny ditch. 


This romp was a daily pastime. From: 
the veranda José and Acklin watched, Old 
Ironsides. pretended to be shocked with’such — 
conduct in the presence of his distinguished: 


visitor; at the same time he gloried in their — | 


fun. ie 4 


im laughed. He had had evidence. 
_ enough of the tomboy spirit of the beautiful 


girl. José would have been surprised if he 


| had known that the mighty Acklin had felt - 
the sharpness of her tongue more than once. 


In answer to her father’s call she came up_ 


the ribbons: of her: dress. 


the steps truculently, the boy mess on wien 4 


“ Querida, you are worse than a a a 


is this before our guest?” 


She laughed mischievously, her black on ue 
_ snapping. She flashed them belligerently at. 


Acklin. He had never seen her more beauti- _ 
ful; her gleaming teeth, well-rounded shoul- 


dns and bust, and warm i all made her : 


adorable. 


“You come to see me, hth?” she sian: : : 
Acklin blushed. It was ane to 


say the least. 


The fact that he might be coming s¢ ) regu 5 


te 


. larly to the Rancho Buena Vista to see its. 
mistress had begun to dawn on old José 


some time back. He had proved how astute 
he was by not saying a word. What an 
alliance that would be! 


Mercedes. would 


in reality be the queen of the land then. 


But now that his daughter had blurted out 
. her tomboy question he blushed ; as — 
bi cod ea attie ; 
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The intent ie visitor sia He actin 1 § 


her blunt question at her expense. 


“Now what else could bring me all the child. Me clapped 
‘her fonds ovtai. “She started to mdi 
it when she stopped short. | 


way from the Bull’s Head? Why, Miss 


Mercedes, without you the Rancho Buena 
Vista would be deserted. You lure all of 


Us, Nere. 

“The Sefior Bodine, he say that, too. 
‘Si, senorita!’ he say, ‘you are a little 
desert rose.’ ‘The love of Mike,’ I say. 
‘You try to squeeze my hand again, this 
desert rose stick her thorns in you.’ ” 

“The rogue!” José scolded. 

_ “ What hurt that make?” she demanded. 
“I like very much to have man squeeze 
_ my hand—if he is nice man.” 

- José shook his finger at her. Mercedes 
was thoroughly enjoying herself. Acklin 
got to his feet. He knew she was watching 
him. 3 | 

“When you try that, eh?” she asked 
saucily. 

“Stop inmediatnenie! Enough!” her 

father cried. “You are a hopeless minx. 
You'll not stay for supper, senor?”’ 

“No, Dll be getting back, I guess.” 

The old Basque caught up Basilio and 
said good-by to his guest, pleading the need 
of his presence elsewhere. José knew that 
extreme youth and old age are not hand- 
maidens to love. Acklin watched the stately 
old man out of sight. Mercedes had caught 
up a guitar and was strumming it idly. 

_ The shadows began to creep along the 
veranda, but both she and the tall man 
leaning against the stone pillar seemed un- 
mindful of them. The hour and the still- 


ness had taken Mercedes to the knee of the 
beautiful mother who had sat here years. 


ago and sung these same tunes to her. 

All of the wild, tomboy side of her 
dropped away, leaving her the sweet, emo- 
tional little chatelaine her mother had 
prayed she might be. The lightly held 
guitar fell to her lap. 

Acklin sat down beside her. 
more,” he pleaded. 

Mercedes shook her head. 


“< Sing some 


“Why you always come see me?” she 


demanded. 

“ve got something | for you,” Acklin 
smiled. | 

‘ A present?” 


“Why you lenis me resents rub?” she 


demanded. 
cn 16h liye Acklin was” flustered 


He had foreseen this moment, but his ree 
hearsed speech failed him. ‘Her eyes Hares. ae 


him to go on with it. 


“You'll let me bring you a little present a 


~ now and then, won’t you, nina?” 


It was a jamie effort to turn her question, a 


and she laughed in glee. 

“You like me so much, mister?” she pur- 
sued. 

“You know I do. 
came all the way from the city.” 


“ City ” in that country meant San Fran- 5 


cisco. 


From the tissue paper. ‘Metoa les eee 
forth a tiny vanity case. Her nimble fingers 
_ With 
delight she glimpsed the dainty articles the 
case contained. Oe ioe 


found the spring that unlocked it. 


Acklin knew Mercedes was pleased. 


This little present. 


“ What you call that?” she said in a. low : 


voice. 
city: 


cheeks red—that’s vanity, huh?” 
She laughed heartily. 


to smile at her naiveté. Mercedes tried to 


release the small compartment that held the 
powder puff. Acklin reached out his hand 
She felt his fingers pressing 


to help her. 


““ Those things s make your lips and 


“A vanity case. Quite the thing in tet 


-Acklin was ‘once Nea 


her own. In a flash she jerked her hand — 


away. 


“Yowre foxy, huh, like the Sefior Bo- _ 


dine?” she cried. 
“ Oh, damn Bedine!’ ” Acklin rasped out. 
ey Eavesdroppers hear no good of them- 
selves,” a voice answered i in unctuous sweet- 
ness. 


Mercedes and Acklin turned. Bodine 
lounged against a pillar at the end of the — 
He had been an interested wit- 
-Acklin ac- — 
knowledged the introduction with a curt — 
nod of his head. Buck grinned. A less =) 


veranda. | 
ness of the present-making. 


pale man than Bodine wales have wilted 


> 
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xy a an Come along. ie 


: rst. meeting. “All women. in- 


pee You che SO, , eh?” ihe aa fatten 
y. “For why I want to catch him?” She 
st ped her foot angrily. 

oe sania over _her. 


* Vou can trust 


1 “you,” s. i. 
t gore ~ that far.”. She snapped 


“grinned. There was a charm, a 
air of ease, here at the Rancho 


; Mics: auleheoltes, he ead insidiously, 
e to admire coo are. = sn spirit in 


es “mimicked. “I 


Jista, nea had nes “iaeleems all si 


you atte he. dean cig he mut- : 
a a bet Tl break . 


re ni car in that, - Acklin answered 


CHAPTER I, 
“BUT WHY TALK OF LAW?” 


CKLIN was anxious to talk to Bodine. . 
Esteban waved them good-by as set 
-cantered away. 

Buck was the first to break the Siense: 

“ Nice little bag of tricks back there.” 

He laughed. Acklin looked at him, but 
did not answer. 

“ Her bosco dad might hold her een to 
convention,” the other went on. “ But her — 
mother’s white blood might make her. listen 
to reason.” He paused until he was sure 
Acklin followed him. “That is, if the big 
boss used a little reason.” 

“What are you hinting at?” Acklin de- 


-manded peremptorily. 


“You don’t mean to tell me you are seri- | 
ous with that kid, do your?” ae 

They were walkinie their horses. _ Adin . 
pulled up. He held Bodine’s eye. 

“ Suppose’ we leave her out of this?” he 


Said idly. 


~“Tt’s none of my business, Acktin, 7. : 


just wondered what your game was.” : . ee 


“‘What’s yours?” 

Acklin drove his question seme’ so ‘suds 
denly that Bodine was: stumped for an an-— 
swer. . 

“ Well,” he said at last, “ now we are 
getting somewheres. fa 

“What do“you mean?” 

Oh. nothing; only these foreigners seem | 


- to be damned prosperous around here, don’t — 


they? From your nest at the Bull’s Head — 


these ranches down here must look pretty 


sweet. What a place this valley would be 
to fatten cattle in. And to think that bil 
could have had it for a song.” : 
Bodine clucked his tongue at ‘the pity 
of it. 
eo Well?” 
~ Acklin’s patience was running out. : 
2k ee ree ee ra have aes css water ‘that 


os) 9: 


‘ think you are, Acklin, I'll get it. 
is a little Double A backing to put this-deal 
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belongs to me as Hight. You know that, 
Acklin.” 
“Why don’t you go after it, then?” as 
“ 1m going after it. Don’t let that worry 
you. 
All I want 


through.” 


_ paused for breath. 


crowd who’ve held you back. No, sir! 


Acklin’s eyes contracted. His surmise 
had been correct. 
~“ Vou make me smile, Bodine,” he said. 


“ The Double A isn’t pulling coals out of 


the fire for others. You'll run bang into the 


law if you touch that water.” 


“Law! Say, I’ve got ail the law I need. 


The county records say I am entitled to 


fourteen inches. But why talk of law? If 


you'll back me up the law will be the last 


thing to worry about.” 
“T don’t know how you peak to cut me 


ye in, Bodine; but you don’t think I’d be a 


party to a. deal to do these people out of 


apa water, do you?”’ 


- Bodine altnoct fell off his horse as Ackiin 
uttered his sanctimonious words. 

“ Oh, hell!’ he cried impatiently. “ Say, 
Acklin, do you think I am a fool? Listen 
to me; I’m no Basque! Maybe you can 
get away with that drivel on them. You 


flew off your handle a little while back 


when I tried to twit you about that Basque 
kid. As if I didn’t know you were only 
playing! Tell me when the Double A ever 
held out a helping hand to a bosco? Why, 
if you could grab up these ranches down 
here for a song you’d do it quicker than 
scat. I know how things have gone along 
this creek. These Basques have caught you, 
time after time, taking more than your 
share of water. You need it! You ought 
to have twice as much as you’ve got. You'd 
like to get every drop of it; but even with 
your pull in the courts you’re afraid to 
tackle this. It isn’t old Arrascada and his 
It’s 
those ranchers along the Little Washoe. 
This creek is their big aloe. Without it that 
river would be bone dry by July. That’s 
why the sign is up, ‘ Hands off!’ ”’ 
““ Well,” he went on, 
“ now that we understand each other can we 


go on with this conversation without any 
_ more of that Sunday school stuff?” 


, mearit behing, 


And if you are half as wise as I 


Bodine. 
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“Acktin smiled; but 


ie Seeing you're Pa grown, bes he said, 
“Dll waive the ‘ Sunday school stuff.” ‘What 
have you got up your sleeve?” 
- “Just this, Acklin. You and I can me, i 
every inch of water there is in this. creek, 
And we'll make the law help us. I'll get — 
the water I need, and you'll get enough to 
irrigate the entire upper end of the valley. _ 
Soon as these Basques find their water is — 
gone they’ll throw up the sponge. Of course 
they'll fight for a while; but in the end — 
yowll buy up their places for a package of — 
gum. Now, if you’re willing to talk turkey, — 
you come to my place in the morning. 
Think it over. No need telling you what _ 
I’ve got on my mind if you’re not interested. sai 
I’m going to leave you here. Adios.” 

Acklin rode on. When he reached the — 
Bull’s Head he retired to the little room 
that served him as an office, and smoked 
many pipefuls as he pondered over ae ass. © 
tuteness of Mr. Bodine. 

What the fellow had told him did not. > 
cause Acklin a moment’s worry. He had ~ 
said nothing but what the merest tyro in 
Paradise knew of his needs and dreams. But 
while he dismissed Bodine’s talk lightly, he — 
took the man seriously enough. : : 

“He’s a blow-hard,”’ he muttered to him- 
self. ‘‘ He’s theatrical - ‘he'll be a bad loser, 
too. Yes, sir, Bodine, your ego is entirely 
too large. I think voutll cheat, but wall you. 
shoot—and inquire afterward; or do it in 
the back, and make the inquiring unneces- 
sary? Well, we'll see. I shouldn’t wonder 
but you're the bird I have been waiting 
for.” 

The Mebetes Creek rancher had fonched 
fire to plans long dormant in Acklin’s mind. _ 
He smiled at Bodine’s patronizing of him. 

If what Bodine had to tell him was as he ~ 

expected he knew the final outcome would _ 
be such that a little lording now by that — 
individual was a cheap enough price to pay. _ 

In the clean blue and white morning ~ 
Acklin rode to Webster Creek. Far off down — 
the valley the whitewashed buildings of 
the Rancho Buena Vista and its distant — 
neighbors glistened in the sun. Lowering © i 
skies with their sinister. clouds of i black 


Til do it quicker than that. There is noth- 
ing but sand and small rock there. Two 
days after it is done, no man on earth can 
prove that old Lady Nature didn’t twist it 
- for the second time. These Basques were 
satisfied to take what she gave them once. 
__ By God, they'll have to be satisfied a second 
ee time! a won’t have any cloudburst to help 
me out. They can think I turned it; but 
nee they” won't be able to prove it; not if I can. 
keep them away for a few days. Remember 
ot ae the time, too, that the State says I am 
to have fourteen inches of water here. No 
one has ever proved that I haven’t the right 
by law to turn that water back. Only, 


aad 


when I turn it back, I’m going to turn all 
of it. That’s where you are going to be in- 


terested. Webster Creek peters out in that 
_ sink two miles below here. Once the water 
is in this creek it isn’t ‘ contiguous water ’ 


. to any stream on earth. Between us we'll 


take what we please and let the balance go 
to the devil. My boys will be here in a day 
or so, they’ll do this job. They won’t talk, 
either. Ill tip you off the night I intend to 
do it. You be there, or send your foreman. 
Just so I’ll know I don’t stand alone.” 
_ Bodine bent over and picked up a stick. 
_ With it he drew in the sand at his feet a 
rough map of the valley. 
On Ets almost due east from bee to the 
old forks of these creeks. But right here, 

just as Webster Creek neared the other one, 
os oo turned north. For almost half a mile they 
paralleled each other before they met. Your 
line follows this creek across the valley, only 
it keeps straight on right into those foot- 
hills. That means that Webster Creek 
flowed through your property for that half 
mile: -That’s right, amt 1025. | 
re - Acklin. nodded in assent. 


ha ae men ride your line. 


“Well, when the night comes I want you~ 
Don’t 
2s bak “egg! boys there 


few. days. Pass the word that some oe 


law.’ as ih . 
“Let ’em come! It means a eeatne tu ye 
us. We've got to expect a fight. There'll 
be gun-play and hell for fair. I’m sucee 
to risk it. Are you?” ae 
_ Acklin got to his feet and brushed the : 
dust from his co | a 
“ Bodine,” he said, “ you grdereediit: 
what this fight will be. Old José will rally 
his crowd around him for a real war. They 
can’t live without: that water. I’ve been — 
through these affairs before; I know what 
they mean. There will be reprisals; cattle 
will be killed or run off. It will take a lot of 
my men. The whole routine of the place — 
will be scrambled; and that’s got.to be 
ironed out before the fall round-up is on. | 
You keep still for a couple of days. oe nye a 
you my answer then.” : 
_ Although by this arrangement. the matter 
rested, neither man waited to act. ; i 
Acklin had not even reached home before. a 


Bodine had started Shorty on his way tothe _ 


Malheur Lakes, to find Gloomy and his — 
other men. : 
the Bull’s Head, he immediately sent Ae 
Morrow, his- foreman. ve 


ge Cash. ” he said, “we've boon thick 


headed. This fellow anh has put his _ 


finger on the thing we should have uae 

first shot.” : ‘ 
He repeated their conversation to him. 
“Don’t that beat all!” Cash pidained, 


“With all of the water flowing into the 
Webster, and petering out in the sink, why, 
we wouldn’t have to give a whoop for those _ 
fellows dewn on the Washoe. Webster _ 
Creek and the Little Washoe River don’t . 
It was _ 


get within ten miles of each other. 
just.a case of whole HOE f or none. 
getting too refined.” _ . 

“Well, I’m tempted to. on es Cash. | 
Suppose we string along for a while. 
him and his men do the actual work. You | 
just drop around about the time they are 
there—you know, casual-like—if you ever 
have to swear to it. In the meantime > send a 


mined 2 : 


one’s runnin’ an iron on your stuff. That ‘ll 

_ be excuse enough.. We'll be safe then.” 
_ “ But what about the morning after? As 
soon as the water drops the Basques will 
- come on the run. ous won’t wait for the — 


And once Acklin had reached a 


Pe - 


_ by forbidden ways. 


“10 


i 


- some of oie boys down to “itie Wenn : 


-water-hole. We are having trouble enough — 
with the calves. Don’t tell them anything — 


else is in the wind. Give them the word 


not to let any one through. Make Skip the 

_ straw boss down there. I rather fancy him. 
We can go that far without a hitch. If nel : 

dine turns the water you run a drift fence 


along our line across the valley. Straight 


ast and west with those dead trees is near 
enough. We’ve got the wire and posts. 
Most of the boys will be back from the 
north to-morrow. You can get that fence 
‘up in a hurry if you have to.” 

“You leave that to me,” Cash cut in. 
“Soon as the fence is up Tl drive enough 
stock into the valley to make that fence look 
on the square. Say, sounds like old times, 
getting ready for a war like this. How 
‘your pa enjoyed it. But, honest, I hate to 
see Old Ironsides get it in the neck: Old 
- José is such a white Basque. But as your 
pa used to say, ‘ Business is like marriage. 
You got to take the bitter with the sweet.’ ” 
_ Acklin turned back to his desk when Mor- 

row had left. He pursed his lips as he 
thought of José and Mercedes. If this deal 
went through—and with his money and po- 
Htical power, it would—well, she’d be his 
to a certainty. Paradise Valley would be 
his. He’d be its feudal lord even as he 
was the lord now of a domain larger than 
the Balkans. 

The thought brought the perspiration to 
_ his brow. He was about to steal from her; 
but he stole as did the robber barons of 
old, from the many, that he might have 


2s riches to pour into the lap of his siteeae 9 


ene. 
But all his musing carried one reserva- 
tion; Si remained the lord! 


CHAPTER IV. 
“ spick ’em uP!” 


EN days later a stranger crossed the 

' desert from’ Golconda. He headed 

- due north for the Benoist water-hole. 
He knew he was entering Paradise Valley 
The hint that he take 
_ the south road had reached him a day back. 
_ Rumor said the Double A was losing un- 


beyuh?” 


‘drawled his reply: “ Why, that all ——— | 


no one eles» any yeh the Double y 
arrogated to itself. a ae 
They had learned early in life that nn ugh 
it is well to know the law, it is even better _ 
to know the judge. Other cow outfits had 
disappeared, but the mighty Double A em- — 
pire had survived, proving that the eisai oa 
Acklin had learned his lesson well. 2 
It was not the stranger’s whim to oppose 
him. By the merest chance he had taken — 
the north fork at Wyand’s. The willows _ 
ahead of him, he surmised, marked the 
water-hole. North, aver the rise, he would 7 
find the valley. — 
He sent his horse ahead at a herd welche ae 
He found that the spring had made a small _ 
pool in the willows. He swung to the — 
ground and loosened the cinches, but almost 


instantly the animal lifted his dripping muz- . 


zle and turned an inquiring eye behind him, se 
The stranger followed suit. In the — . 
of the trees two men sat. ee 
The older of the two, a black-visaged e 
fellow, spoke: “Howdy, stranger!” 
It was Skip Lavelle, Acklin’s straw boss. i. 
-“ Howdy!” Kildare responded in the — 
same flat, tell-nothing tone in which he had 
been accosted. His keen eyes took in the _ 
rifles reposing so conveniently in their laps, 
the soiled cards, and the interrupted = ei 
of monte. Wks 
The man who had addressed him got i: ae 
his feet. 
“ What’s your name, stranger?” uke 
“ Kildare—Blaze Kildare.” ie ee 
“ Yuh ain’t aimin’ to linger anvaid here, Ee 


Blaze eyed him chouphut bully as: The = 


don’t it?” sa 
He turned and started to lift. the e saddle 

off his horse. : 
‘“‘ No use takin’ that ioe mister; ; mary 

nit!” vias 
For answer Kildare pulled it to ‘the 

ground. Aes 

* Now» Tisten to me, mca 0,” th 


net, ~ nae i 


freckled ie Hee . a ces of 


1 of red hair appeared above a green mahogany _ 
5 bush. ‘The red-haired one sized up Blaze. _ 


‘ NG ow, what did 1 ilo with that permit?” 
Blaze then ‘took his hat off, and “wiles 
AO te 
_. “Qh, yes!” He laughed. “ pene it ig!” 
a And in his hand Kildare held a derringer 
_ that had been strapped in his sombrero. 

“Stick ’em up!”’ he said in velvety tones. 

He ‘Well, 1’ be damned!” Skip began. 
eS ie coheed short, and instinctively Blaze 
“ . "sensed that some one was back of him; but 
he dared not turn around. Before Skip 
could recover his tongue a voice droned in 
sweet and dreadful tones in Kildare’s ear: 
_ “That’s good! That’s awfully good! . It’s 

oe. turn to elevate, stranger!’ 

Blaze felt a gun-barrel boring into thie 
ae He obliged with alacrity. With 
ue nimble Uoags his guns were taken from 

him: ; 
‘This detail attended to the man at his 
ick continued not unpleasantly : 

“Take your hands down, and shake. 
Tm Cash Morrow, the foreman of the outfit 
these innocent little lambs belong to; but I 
2 appreciate art when I see it. Shake! x 

The bronzed, lean, sinewy Cash, for all 


Cee years, ‘was a fit mate for the big man 


atone him. Kildare grinned at him as Cash 

_ handed back his guns. | 
“ Sure ’nough. I didn’t know I was giv- 
= ing a show,” he said easily, with the famili- 
pigs arity. bred Bf the desert. I’m mighty sorry, 
I discommoded your boys, Cash. I thought 
maybe they were some of those Basque 
ce pe I hear this valley is loaded up 
with. 
The delicious twinkle, which was one of 
his happiest mannerisms, came into Kil- 
- dare’s eyes as he uttered this rank false- 
hood. Chet and Skip were as uncomfor- 
Soe table as two bashful schoolboys. A laugh 
from the direction of the lower end of the 
_ willows was 3 little calculated to restore their 


= 


“ Say, pardner,”’ he asked, “ aokae are oe 


4 ridin’ force’: : 
There was a noticeable drawl in 1 Kile “ 


dare’s voice; an ease of expression that - 
made him at home among these buckaroos. — 
Also there was that elision of unnecessary | 
words, and at the same time an imdinectign 
of approach to the main subj ject, which 
stamped him desert-bred. 

“Why ”—and although he eee, the 


man with the flaming hair, his eyes followed — 


Cash— 
foreman gets the right dope. 
ning toward his horse—“ been getting our | 
eats from the Lonely O up in Monty. Old 
Ted reckoned I’d wind up here.” _ 
“Take him on, Cash,” the owner of ae 
freckles urged, coming out of the shelter of — 
the bushes. ‘“ Chet and Skip ain’t no darn 


“Tm riding for the Double A, if the — 


use, nohow, except to help Chink Charlie in 
Youll save one. man’s © 


the cook-house. 
wages. oR . 

“You lay off-the boys, Melody,” Cash 
cut in. 


up is over, Kildare. 
Blaze orinned. | 
“You’ve sure hired a man, mister. ” 
“You'll double that if you throw. a wise 
crap,” Melody added. “To-day is pay-— 
day, and pay-day aim is poor, or you. 
wouldn’t have got aray 0) any ‘with, oat 
hat trick.” 
“ Skip will tell you what to do, ” Sea 
went on. ‘“ You better drift down ine the 


Are you on?” 


valley to-night, Skip. String out along the — 
Don’t let any one 


old Webster wash. 
through. Here, Kildare, you take my Ae 7 

“What, Basques?” Blaze questioned, — 

a Basques will do,” Cash nodded. “ va 
be down in the morning.” 

- He mounted his horse and rode ep 9 

‘“ Here’s where the boscos get it,” Melody — 
said gloomily as he made. coffee ie Blaze. 
Skip and Chet were asleep. “All this talk 
of losin’ stock is bunk. We’re just gettin’ 
ready fcr another grab. I got ae ae 
sense.” 

“Land?” ten ete 


* 


We "—nod- 3 


Mia 


‘They'll both make hands yet. . 
_ Although that hat trick is older than I am. | 
It ’ll be forty and cakes until the fall round-— 


Rat - 


gig. ed, ~ ARGOSW.A 


must a met up with somebody from ne 


“No. We got all the land in the world. a 


It’s water this time.” 


As Blaze ate, Melody mad. hinelf: goin 


eae his surmise was more correct than he © 
knew: “ There wasn’t a thing in the wind - 


‘until this fellow buys in the old ‘Webster 
place.” 
“T heard down in Golconda that Hank 


had sold it,” Blaze smiled. “ He’s been 


drunk ever since. Sounds as though he 


effete East.” | 
“No, not ‘ais hombre. He throws a 


mean: leg over a horse. He’s Western by 


his talk. Too talky for me, though. Says 


he’s goin’ to ranch it. Can’t do that with-. 


out water. The big boss and he’s been get- 


tin’ thick. We’re goin’ to have trouble. If 
you're done let’s ride up and have a look. 
at the valley.” 


Melody pointed out the broken edge of 


dead willows and buckthorn that marked 


‘the spot where Rebel Creek had divided its 


water in the past, and sent part of its pre- 
— icious burden across the heart of the valley. 
| They sat in their saddles and smoked as 

the red-haired man talked. 


“That’s a big place there in the bend, 
just before Rebel Creek gets to the river,’ 
Blaze drawled. He could see the irrigation- 


ditches which crisscrossed the land as 


though they were ribbons of silver that 
bound it. together. 
“ That’s the Rancho Buena Vista. Wait 


‘till you see the girl that lives there—Old 


Tronsides’s daughter. She’s the reason they 


named this place Paradise. Her daddy is 


the king-pin of the Basques. He’s all right, 


is José. Only bosco I ever savvied. He’s 
got a son, too. Always pullin’ on the bit, 


that boy. Too much fire in him! ‘Then 


there’s a blind kid—Basilio. No mother 
either. Pretty tough that, eh? I knew the 
old lady. Wasn’t any Basque. Guess 
that’s how the seforita gets her spunk. 
But wait till you see this Mercedes girl. 


Man, when I look at her I don’t miss sugar. 
-She’s sweet. . . . G’wan you ole fool,” he 


growled to his horse. ‘ Let’s go back.” 


“You go on, Melody. I’m going down 


to the river and let my horse roll around 


in the water. He needs it if I’m going to 


use him to- night.” - 


: MERCEDES THE ALLURING. as Fae 


HE first: cool hint of evening cake a 
T Kildare as he picked his way along 
: the Little Washoe. The water gur- 
gled at his feet. Both horse and man be- — 
came anxious to sport in it. The river nar- — 
rowed directly ahead of him. It wasalike- 
ly place for a swim. There were willows 


on the opposite bank. He pressed his knees — 


into his horse’s sides and was about to ford — [ 
the stream when the animal threw back its 
ears. It was an unmistakable sign. Some Teas 
one was coming! Kildare reached for his 
gun. As he did so, he heard a child crying. _ 
He wheeled his horse and sent him along | 
the soft bank about fifty yards to where | 
the river turned. What he beheld caused 
him to shake with laughter. He put away, ue 
his gun guiltily. » 

A burro stood knee-deep i in the middi ot 
the river. Marooned on his back was a 
frightened child, madly clutching a fishing- 
pole in one hand, while in-the other he held _ 
a string of small bass. With his tiny heels — 
he beat the burro’s sides, and alternately 
shrieked and cried at him to.move. Strug- 
eling in the water at the burro’s head was — 
a girl; the most beautiful girl Blaze had 
ever seen. 7 
She had ek off her shoes Sod. mee 2 
ings. Bare-legged, her dress held high — 
about her waist, she yanked and pulled at 
the bridle-rein as she poured forth in volu-— 
ble Spanish, and more explicit as en a 
ese, a torrent of words. 3 

It was the Senorita Nenad and Rasilie: rae 
Early that morning the lad had begged his. _ 
sister to go fishing. The sloughs along the . 
river were running full, and he was fisher- 
man enough to know that the bass wand ae 
be biting. The boy and his sister had been _ 
on their way home when the a had a % 
called a halt. ay 


i : ae. x the pathetic — 
ring of fish warmed something with- 
‘He had turned his back on child- 
ed and the comforts of a sheltered life 
: years: and years ago, yet he loved children. 
: How poignantly this fishing-party brought 
back ‘his own boyhood! How he envied 
the thoughtless little beggar on the burro! 
_ He would have loved to roll up his breeches 
and wade in and fight the burro with them. 
Neither the girl nor the boy had seen 
him. Suddenly the girl slipped, as she: 
tugged at the rein, and sat dewn uncere- 
~ moniously i in the water. Blaze laughed out- 
tight: at that, and then, unmindful of his 
— clothes, jumped i in and picked her up. 


he 
EM hae 


Mercedes had been quick to hear his 


laugh, and almost as quick to retort. Now 
that the stranger held her in his arms, how- 
ever, and she could see the twinkle in his 
friendly eyes, a feeling of awe and embar- 
rassment filled her. Unconsciously she 
-' tried to draw her wet dress about her bare 
= ~ legs. oe 
When Blaze had set her on the bank, he 
> gniied despite himself. Mercedes’s intul- 
- tion told her there was only kindliness back 
of that smile. She felt her own mouth re- 
ax, and they both laughed. : 
 Rifty yards away he had thought her 
Peantieal: now that she was so near he 
found her entrancing, 
_ The finely carved nose, her well drawn 
_ chin—yes, he looked away and remembered 
_ them; but the thing that set his heart beat- 
ing was not her face or her flashing eyes; 
_. it was the unbroken, unsophisticated spirit 
of her. He had lived in the wilds, and 
: Eas its creatures well enough to sense in 
her a vague similarity to them. i 
_ His discovery of her and the ensuing in- 
cident had taken only a few seconds, but 
even so he had half guessed who she was. 
He saw that the little fellow was blind. It 
- served to bring Melody’s words pase to 


es try to persuade the burro.” 
_ Blaze waded out to get the ee 
reached up his hands to lift him he spoke. 


and happy, Kildare waded ashore. 


6] rl get ae off ina ‘second: shen we'll 
coe | 


“ Here we are, Basilio,” he said. “ pee 
drop those fish now.” 


Mercedes felt a delicious thrill pass 


through ‘her as she listened to his voice. 
She. saw her brother wrap his arms about — 


the big man’s neck. It came back to her | 
then as a second thought that he had ad- _ 
dressed the child by his name. And yet the © 
man was a stranger. She had never seen. 
either him or his horse in the valley before. 

Basilie had stopped crying. Something 
in Blaze’s voice reassured him. And then, — 
too, Blaze had emphasized what to the boy 
was the most imperative need—to save the 
fish. A second later he set him on his ie. 
beside his sister. 

“There we are,” he said with a ee 
“safe and sound, fish and all. Now we'll | 
make Mr. Burro move.” Ss 

He drew his six-gun and, holding it back 
of the animal’s ears, pulled the trigger. — 
The burro leaped for shore as if he had 
been shot out of a cannon. 

“Ha, Capitan! Por Dios, you move 
quick enough now,” Mercedes trilled. 

Capitan stood on the bank, waving he. 
long ears in Blaze’s Ritection apparently — 
determined that he would not be taken Ned - 
surprise a second time. Wet, but laughing 
“The 
girl regarded him with a smile as he stood | 
before her, the water pouring from his — 
clothes in tiny streams. Her eyes caused 
Blaze to look down at himself. He was: a 


sorry sight. 


“ Shucks,” he said, aieilys | “ now. Tve 
gone and got my feet all wet.” 

Mercedes had pulled on her. shoes cea 
stockings, and now, while one arm was 
around Basilio, with her free hand she 
sought to tuck hee rebellious hair into place. — 

“ Did the man shoot errs the eek 
asked timidly. ee 

““What, shoot that good cvelveaaiiae : 
and-a-half burro? No, sir!” Blaze assert- 


ed. ‘TI just creased his ears for him. When 


_ you say avre to him, now, he’ll move.” 
“* Senor,” Mercedes asked, ‘f how ‘you 
know the baby’s name?” 


oa “ARGOSY. 


- Blaze hung his head sheepishly. 


x Why, missy,” he stammered, “yp jaa ae 


guessed at it. But I reckoned I knew who 
you were as soon as I saw you. I allowed 


- he was your brother, too.” 


“You are a stranger, though, eh?? 

“Er—yes, I was taking my first look 
at Paradise when I met you. I guess I 
better be on my way,” he concluded, hop- 
ing to turn the conversation. 

Mercedes had no such intention. 

‘““How you know me, then, senor?’ she 
pursued. © 
_ “ Well, you see a—er—a man once told 
me, that ’—Blaze knew his feet were step- 


ping on each other in embarrassment— 


“some day I’d meet a Basque girl here, 
with beautiful black hair—and black eyes 
«and pearly white teeth— ‘Yes, and | 
when you do,’ he said, ‘ you'll know why 
they call this place Paradise.’ ” 
~ Blaze regarded his twitching feet. 
_. “ And when'I saw you,” he went on with 

eyes averted, “I knew he hadn’t lied. I 
guess that’s “how I knew you were Miss 
Mercedes. i 

The girl’s long Hants pee over her 
eyes. 

“ Virgin aet she murmured softly. 
“ But you say very nice _— senor—”’ 

Blaze,’ 

“ Sefior Blaze,” she said. 

Kildare’s horse had not moved from the 
spot where Blaze had dropped the rein. He 
held his head erect, ears expectant. His 
master’s continued interest on the other 
side of the little stream seemed to worry 
him. He pawed the ground, and when that 
failed to earn him a word, he whinnied. 

Blaze whistled so low that Mercedes 
barely heard it. Instantly the horse come 
to him and allowed the girl to stroke his 
head. Blaze lifted Basilio into the empty 
saddle. } 

“He’s safe up there,” he assured her. 
“My Man likes children.” 

“What a strange name for a horse!” 
Mercedes said. 

“We are old pals. Gentle as a girl, isn’t 
he?” Blaze paused for a moment. “ Yes,” 
he went on, “ a sight gentler than § some I 
used to iow.” 

It was Mercedes’s turn to look away. 


ditch). 


being driven at. sos y 
him. Mercedes got to he " fee 
Basilio out of the saddle. 

“This will be my beets Putco or 
one of our vaqueros. 
you will try and find the Rancho —_— 
Vista, eh?” she added naively. a 

“Some day,” Blaze answered. “ eed ee 
I'll try hard enough’ to find it, tne? 
Mercedes blushed under ‘her tan. Saree 
The oncoming horse splashed through 


the water, covering them with a mist of 
silver spray. 


On his back sat Esteban, a 
thin, wiry, narrow-hipped- youth. He 
leaped to the ground and, staring inimically 
at Blaze, launched into a ‘tirade of excitable — 
Spanish. The girl saw that he was —— 
and tried to restrain him. — 
“ Callar!”? she cried. 
you gone mad?” 
Blaze had a. fair ae of Spanish 
and of the universally understood Mexican 
idioms which the Basques had adopted, but 
he was unable to follow the rapid words 


& * Hush a ‘Have 


Esteban continued to shower upon his sis- 
He did catch the reiterated ef agua 


ter. 
(water), and ’cequia madre (mother- 
It meant only one thing. The 
Basques did suspect their danger, 
But Esteban found himself in quite the ; 
same position with Mercedes as did the boy 
with the horn. He had cried wolf so often 
that his sister refused to believe that things of 
were as bad as he painted them. ae 
When her brother had finished, she tried 
to tell him that Blaze was a stranger and to 
explain how he had helped Basilio and her, 
Esteban thanked Blaze with some show of 
gratitude. He swung into his saddle and ~ 
caught the child up beside him. Mercedes 
got on Capitan’s back. With Esteban lead- 
ing the burro, they started off. See te 
“You come to the hacienda some et ie 
Basilio called back, “ I know where vein : 
lots of fishy? 6.00: 3 oo 
Mercedes looked at her eather for ¢ ‘con- ‘eta 
ja i ne “ the invitation. by 


Maybe some day a 


fed eaves to him oe ‘He 
thought of his own possible future part in 
this conflict. His mouth straightened into 
a grim smile as he realized how his being a 
- Double A man would temper her opinion 
of him when she discovered it. Yet what 
_ difference would the little weight that he 
_ could throw on either side make? If Ack- 
| ink was intent on driving out the Basques, 
he would bring forces cae to win with- 
out him. 
. ‘There v was. going to be a fight. It was in 
oe air. It meant something to Kildare 
now. He couldn’t go away. Paradise Val- 
Jy had a claim on ‘him. He had not come 
_ there by accident. 
: ~My Man reveled i in the seat ees of the 
| Washes as Blaze dreamed on the bank. 
‘The shadows deepened. The man’s mouth 
lost its hardness. Old memories of home 
_ and the brother he had raised and lost came 
oto MM oY 

“Gee, kid,” he murmured, . could like 
~ her, too. I can’t see her get a raw deal. I 
suppose it’s as natural for some men to hog 
it all as it is for fish to swim, but if any- 
body steps on her toes I’m going to get per- 
sonal. I'll chalk that down so I won’t for- 
Bet it, either.” ~ 

My Man stared at in dao. Blaze 
ished half-heartedly. 

_ “ Qld-timer,” he said, “I guess I’ve gone 
basing But she was sweet, wasn’t she?” 
___-He got to his feet and stretched himself. 
- “ What’s the use?’’ he said deprecatorily. 
_ “A rolling stone hasn’t any business think- 
_ ing such things.” 


<h 


en _ CHAPTER VI. 
6, FREEZE WHERE YOU ARE!” 


‘ oe J TRETCHED out around the tiny fire 
4) in the willows, heads pillowed on their 


‘ 


‘If three- 


trees. 
Little Washoe and held north for the ary ey 


lag rd Me. four men Waited. The.» 


sag oa the a plaintive cry oh the 
orwill, lonely and foreboding in its 
toned monotony. oe 
Punctual, almost to the minute, the nibh : 


ee came ‘whispering, sweet with the fra- 


grance of purple sage and clean brown _ 
earth. To the eastward the crystalline _ 
peaks of the Santa Rosas, fringed with a — 
delicate tracery of stunted cedars, stood 
outlined, glowing in the witchery of the 
desert night. The world waited for the 


wonder they withheld. And then suddenly oy 
valley and mesa were bathed in vibrant 
light. 


The round, heavy, golden-yellow 
moon hung low above the mighty range; 
the cedars no longer trees, but ROSS 
webs of silver. 

Skip yawned and got to his feet. 
“Late enough,” he sighed. 
moon’s up. Let’s go!” 

In Indian file they left the hutiee of. the : 
Half an hour later they forded the 


“The 


wash of the Webster. 
The ghost-like willows that lined the old & 
wash rustled and creaked in the wind; bub 
the kindly moon had touched their limbs - 
with its magic. | 
Skip ‘held up his hand. ns 
“That fringe of dead willows marks the = 
wash, Kildare. Melody, you side him east — 
aways. : 
Creek. It’s the least likely place for any — 
ene to come through. Chet will trail me, 
I'll hang out around the Winnemucca road. 


If we have any trouble, it ‘ll be there— is 


freighter or somethin’, 
about halfway over.” 
He turned to Chet, ey, on 
“You and Melody keep in touch with | 
each other. You can see a long ways | Cae 
this light. Come on!” - vA 
He wheeled his horse and loped off after a 
the receding Chet. Blaze and Melody 
jogged on. The red- hak ed one was quiet, — 
serious. Kildare had said nothing about 


Ti oe, Chet ae 


oth 


meeting Mercedes, but he had thought of © 


little else ever ence, A rabbit scurried a v 


across the trail ahead of them. Melody _ 
came up alert, his hand on his. gun. Hie ‘ 


smiled, oe 
“Even a rabbit scares you to-night, ae 


eh, Melody?” — 


Better let him stick around Rebel 


816 


Wide shivered 
grumbled. 

They rode into a little arroyo. 
‘snapped a match with his thumb. | 

“ Take a squint at this picture, Melody. 
Is that Bodine?” ? 


Melody shook his head. He took the 


photograph in his own hands. 

“Nope,” he repeated. “Nature didn’t 
spare him any either, did she?” he chuck- 
led. “No! This fellow Bodine is tall and 
wiry. About the size of the Big Boss.” 

The match flared out. 


“ Say,” he asked, “ what made you think 


a that was Bodine?” 
“Nothing. Just a chance.” 

They rode on without speaking for a 
spell. 

“ Are you aimin’ to meet up with that 
bird?” . 

Blaze nodded. 
that.” 

“Humph! It’s a big country.” 

‘“‘T got lots of time.” 

Ten minutes later they came to Rebel 
Creek. Melody - down to drink his: fill 
for the night. — 

‘“Here’s the source of all ‘evil,’ ” he 
punned. ‘‘ We own all this valley above 

the old Webster; every foot of it. And 
back of those ranges? Say, man, you could 
ride for a week before you got through see- 
in’ Double A steers.” Melody threw away 
his half-burnt cigarette. ‘“ Guess I'll fan it 
back. You meet me every now and anon, 
in that little arroyo where you flashed the 
picture.” 

Blaze got out of his saddle. A rock for 
a backrest, he sat in the shelter of the wil- 

lows and smoked. Melody faded away in 
the distance. My Man munched the ten- 
der, green grass, which grew lush in the 
creek-bottom. Minutes dragged by and 
no one came. He yawned and nodded. 
The sound of the browsing horse always 
prevented him from falling asleep. 

Time after time he met Melody in the 
arroyo. Nothing happened to break the 
monotony of their vigil. The moon rode 

high. Blaze knew it was nearing midnight. 
Innumerable cigarettes had parched his 
throat. When he reached the creek again 
he got down to drink; but the water, which 


“Td sure admire to do 


Fast fidgety, ” he had 4 


we ai ie "tones fs ok de 


ccreek-bottom widened out here. 


bottom into shadow. 


Some one had crossed ‘the: stream | above 
him! 2 a 
Blaze listened. “The ay pee aie no- . = 


sound. Quickly and silently he broke open 


his rifle. The breach slid in and out in at : 


oiled perfection. He snapped it shut. Ten 


seconds later man and horse picked their 
way upstream. 

It was pitch-black in the willows ac 
brush-filled crook-bottom; but it would 
have been foolhardy to risk the open. He 
knew he would be visible at close to three 


_ hundred yards in that light. 


Blaze figured he had come half a mile or 
more when My Man stumbled. Any but a 
Western horse would have been down. He : 
slid to the ground, rifle in hand, and went 
on, knowing his horse would be waiting 
there if he returned. 
yards and he stopped. Was it the fallac- 
ious breath of the night wind or his own 
ears that had deceived him into hearing the 
sound of shod steel grating on rock and — 
gravel? Intently he listened — a pause— 


and then, sega and unmistakable, it came 5 


again. 

Kildaré felt his ies ‘quicken. He aa 
to the moonlight. Not a hundred yards 
away loomed the whitened trees which stood — 


beside the old Webster wash. He sensed : 


from the contour of the country that the 
A low — 
mesa -ose between him and the dead trees. 


He correctly reasoned that this barrier had 


caused that widening, the water swinging - 
around to pass it. 


Flat on all fours he crouched as . s 
crawled to the mesa’s rim. He was twenty — 


feet above the water. Cautiously he weer 
over. 

Kildare’s breath stopped. Right below 
him seven men toiled in the water. 
Creek was being dammed! 

The face of the mesa threw the oe 


Some one spoke. 


The voice was familiar. He craned his neck 
to hear. , . 


Too late he knew his m 


Another hundred 


Rebel . ae 


ind = drew his six- - and = 


iat piety ain’ it?” Melody 
: a i. ‘Say, who in’ hell are you fel- 


There was no ‘mistaking the voice that 
rolled up in answer to the red-haired one’s 
; ong nae was Morrow’s. He was thor- 
oO 6s means 2 called out 


2? 
‘ Bide and Melody exchanged ¢ glances. 
“Tt's me—Kildare,”’ the former shot 
back. “TI didn’t know I was making you 
‘sit so nice > and pretty.” 

Pig My € God!” Cash groaned. “ Held up 
bets my own man! What are you doin’ 
oe bie explained dost the water. The 
laugh” was on Morrow. “ Well, you get 
back to the willows and stay ere All 
_ this damn fool shootin’ is likely to wake up 


a 


Oe two men rode away together. Mel- 
: shook his head. “JT had it sized up 


> pon’. 5 crowd. The big fel- 


nak te suppose the 


Blaze | smiled half-heartedly. . oo : 
PAIS Well, he’ll be like the coon in ike: Othel- 
ae he’ll find his occupation gone.” 


hice 5 you a a he ai o 


manna from heaven. 
touch needed to make their work as flawless: 


pite baialla grande is” 


1e ne into us in the - 


The weary-eyed Kildare waited out the 
hours. No one tried to get past him. It — 
got to be five o’clock and yet the sky held 
only the murky gray the stars had left as 


_ they winked out. It grew cold in the creek- __ 


bottom. My Man moved about restlessly. 
To the east, black clouds sailed low about — 
the range. A drop.of rain splashed against - 
his face. Even before he had produced his — 
tarpaulin from his cached bed-roll, the rain — 


- came down in earnest; cold and blood chill: ae 
| ing in a way that poly: the mountain-desert _ 
Biers: | 


- 


Sitting in his saddle, his tarp about hin 


- he warmed enough to smile at this break of 


fortune for the Double A. Rain in this 
country was the great eradicator, 
And while Kildare smiled so grimly, Ack- 
lin, Bodine, and the solemn-eyed Cash 
laughed aloud. Every drop of rain was as_ 
It was the last 


as the black art of the devil. . 
‘What a godsend, ‘ — cried, with ; 
out a trace of irony. 
“No,” Acklin zrurmrared unpleasantly, : 
“It’s the luck of the bbbrics it’s ee 
good. +) 2 
“Tet them prove their case now,” Buck 
“Why, we don’t even need | that" i 


sang. 
fence.” a 
“Well, it will go up just the same,” the 

sleepy Acklin mumbled. 


ing wagons were lined up, piled hich ane Yon 
fence wire and posts. From the direction _ 
of the long barns came the aa whiffie- a Q 


atic: . Weill move from psn in een as 
minutes. Better get a ses mow,” he bane 
to Bodine. | : - 

It was long after seven ore Blaze saw 


Cash and Bodine ride into sight. The rain 


had scene ~ ‘the = s ill held sullen 


- Blaze drawled. 


818° 
ye atid gray. Kildare recognized the ‘man 


with Morrow. In an indefinable way there — 


was something vaguely familiar about him. 
Blaze wondered if the other man.felt it too, 
_ because they scrutinized each other closely 
before Cash spoke: 

“The wagon will be here in a few min- 
utes. Widget will stir up some breakfast. 
_ Brent will relieve you. Ill send Melody 
and the rest of them back here. When you 
all have eaten, you can drift home and roll 
in. Skip will fix you up. Say, it’s a won- 
der you didn’t bump off somebody last 
night, Kildare.” 

“JT wasn’t even nervous, Cash. I’m slow 
on the trigger; but I aim to be pretty ef- 
ficient when I get started.” 

“Your path will be covered with roses 
if you only remember to keep your eyes 
open and. your mouth shut. It’s my way 
of judging whether a man is worth his salt 
or not. I fancy you'll do to take along 
. with us.” ) 

- The boys rode up at that instant, closely 
followed by the heaving wagon. Cash 
jogged over to see it safely across the creek. 
Bodine offered Blaze a cigarette. 
“Cash told me about your part in that 

little show last night,” he laughed. “ You 
must have given the boys a thrill.” 

Bodine’s cordiality grated on Blaze. For 
a brief second Kildare had thought the big 
man might be Acklin; but Cash would have 
made. that known instantly. 
tired and sour on the world after the long 
stretch;, and the sight of this individual’s 
pleasure in the morning, as well as a sud- 
den inbred dislike for the man, led him to 
fire away at a guess: 

“You were there then?” 


Bodine stared at him for a while before 


his jaw relaxed. 
“ Don’t be so positive. I’m nota Houbie 
A man.” 
“Now that makes my vote unanimous,”’ 
“That little show was 
‘strictly a family party. I don’t guess Cash 
‘would be exactly talkative about it.” 
The threat and implication were not lost 
on Bodine; but he chose to ignore them. 
Quite cleverly he retreated from his posi- 
tion by the means of bluff camaraderie. 
‘We'll see quite a lot of each other in 


— 


while back. You can guess where we Tine Be 


Blaze was 


online: « Ppauche the ad po piace a 


up.” 2. 
Cash joined ee: and he a ‘Bose ee 


‘went on. Blaze ambled over to where Wid- — ah 


get was going through the motions that — 


meant breakfast for him. The new hand 


was looked over by the boys, and, with the | 
freemasonry of the cow-country, was given 
a nod anda greeting. Right or wrong, — 
these men stuck by their first likes and dis- 
likes. Brother Jones, timeworn but still — 
effective, chewed the ends of his mustache. 

‘‘ Say, son,” he mumbled, “ they’s no hell — 
like a cowboy hell, as it would seem you 
have lived to learn; but this outfit will add 
to your education. I am quite won to you 
by your kindly eye. It’s a full month to 
pay-day. Seek my advice often and with ~ 
consideration, if you would prosper. In ~ 
me you see a man bent with age, and pen- 
niless, too, because of these young thieves. 
They draw their pay from the Double A, 
but they work the double- -cross. Oh, yes, 
they do!”’ iS 

Cries of ‘ Liar!” and “‘ Amen!” greeted 
this speech. : 

“Come and get it,” Widget Hee 
Brent cut out from the bunch, and the ~— 
others paced away. Having eaten his fill, 
Blaze crawled under the wagon to sleep. 

The sun was out and riding high by the 
time the four men headed for home. Half 
a mile east of the creek they met the fenc- 
ing gang. ‘There was no lost motion here. 
Ne sooner were the holes dug than the 
cedar posts were in place. Another man 
tamped down the ground around them, 
Drums of wire were mounted on a wagon. 
The teamster would cluck to his horses; the 
wagon would move ahead, the drums would _ 
revolve, and the busy hammers would send 
the staples home. There was art in its pre- 
cision. ess 
Noontime brought Blaze to the Buli’s 
Head. No sign of rain lingered. It was — 
hot. Green bottleflies droned in the white 
plastered rooms above. MacGregor, the — 
ranch blacksmith, was busy at his forge; — 
but for him the Bull’ S Head Pepenred 
slumber. 


t lod > my “watch, 
“ I lost my ring, 
I lost my wife 
Ber And everything; 

_. Oh, I got bad luck 
i Oh i 
* Thea agony of his song bisecetib Acklin to 
the door. He saw his new man. “ That 
you, Kildare?” he asked. “ Step in here a 
minute.” The cut of Kildare’s fighting 
jaw, his poise, and his calm, unemotional 
eyes told Acklin plainer than words that 
here was a buzz-saw when aroused; a man 
_ without excuses, hard-headed, and at his 
- best when unbossed. 
_ “Kildare,” he began, “ Cash says he 
ees you. I’ve rarely ever found him 
mistaken. We're going to have trouble in 
the valley from now on. I want you to 


for me what I wouldn’t do myself. It’s 
the rule on which this ranch is run. My 
father once said to me: ‘I hate orders and 
Gee giving of them, but sometimes they are 
_ Recessary. And the man who can’t take 
them without asking why is no fit man to 
have.” 
dom in those words. a 


part that Blaze knew what had happened 
at the fork of the Webster. Kildare felt 
the question behind the words. He knew 
‘Acklin was asking him where he stood as 
] lainly as though he had said so. covertly 
: 3ig Boss watched his new man’s face 

and et a shadow bs ay cross it. 


. ad you So. AeKiint sensed the 
that. “oir? “ You get some sleep 
you about hohe a want you | 


a stranger; ‘you be 


know where I stand. I ask no man to do 


_Tve never found anything but wis- 


‘This: was a tacit admission on Acklin’s 


i} ching ine place.” 


Sees VIL. 
AN ACE IN THE ‘HOLE. 


/NDER orders, Kildare. took. the OS 
that led through the foothills to the — 
river. Keeping to the south bank, — 

he followed it until he came to the mouth — 
of the Rebel. The wide shoal of sand the 
creek had carried there, the round, well- 


polished bowlders, and the deep marks. of 


erosion in granite outcroppings told plainl 


enough that this had been a aah 


stream in the past. But now he could have 


stopped with his hands the trickle of water 


that wound through the dry sand. 


Purposely he struck west below she : 


eled road that led into Paradise. 


Rancho until he came upon the well-trav- 
It was 
the time of day when the ranchers in the 


valley were in the habit of going into town. a 
More than one passed, giving Blaze a curt 
nod and a searching glance that was less _ 


than friendly. 


them in. i 


The town edeisiated of two sil stores, a 
a tiny, white church, a broken-down, third- 
About hot 
a dozen buildings with store-fronts flanked 
‘They had 


rate hotel, and Garces saloons. 


the others on the main street. 


long since failed to house any profitable - is 


. RE 


business and were now occupied as dwell- 
ings. Fifty or more small ne houses 
backed up this array. 


Three hundred yards north ve the t one 2 le 
shallow creek, a tiny branch of the ‘Web- ai 
ster, cut across the road. Except after a 


heavy rain, or in the early spring when the 


winter snow was going off, it was dry. ae 
Springs alone could account for the rank 


Before he reached the vil- 
lage he had met so many men that there 
could be no question what was t banging ae 


Age 


growth of cottonwoods and poplars that ne 
hedged it in. In-the lea of these trees the _ 
Mexicans, who worked out during the hay- et 
ing, or on the roads at irregular intervals, ce 
had their homes. | ee 


* 


Blaze reined up in front of Chase’s store, 2 
The post office was papi there = os 
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or beht men n douheea on the planked eae 


He gave them a nod 
Old man 


; walk in front of it. . 
and went in to drop his letters. 


Chase and his sons were busy, so that he 


passed out unnoticed. 
_ Benavides’s place was down the street 
- several doors. A small crowd stood before 


it. Half an hour ago these Basques, ex- 


citable like all Southern races, had been 
noisy enough. They were glum now and 
silent only because they had talked them- 
~ selves out. 
The loss of the water had been discov- 
ered before noon. Several of them, Este- 


ban included, had ridden up the creek to 


find the cause. They had not gone far be- 
- fore. they ran into the Double A wire. 
Brother Jones had been waiting on the 
- other side of it. He was hardly hospitable. 
When they had sought to crawl under 
the fence, he had waved his gun with an 
alarming lack of regard for their safety. 
“No, no, niente, amigos,” he had cried. 
“Vou want to watch out, cuidado! i'm 
sorry; but I ain’t foolish.” 
They had tried to engage him in further 


talk, but he had told them to go to Acklin 


and to several other destinations more. re- 

mote. As a consequence, the Double A, 

and not Bodine, had become the object of 
their hatred. Remembering the past, it was 
not hard for them to lay this new outrage 
at Acklin’s door. But like the sheep they 
owned, they needed a leader before they 
could strike back. Some of them had been 
in town all afternoon, drinking and cursing 
their luck. But whisky, contrary to the 
rules affecting most people, only seemed to 
calm them and make them more deter- 
mined to fight for their rights. In this they 
showed how greatly they differed from the 
‘Mexicans especially, with whom ey were 
often confused. 

Blaze found the saloon filled. At a table 
six men played cards. They were the only 
ones present who seemed untouched by the 

general air of disaster. 

Blaze bought a drink. He understood 
very little of the conversation going on 
about him; but that these men were worked 
up and only awaited a leader, he did not 
doubt for a moment. 

The card game ended. Blaze caught the 


“reflection of hee players ir 
“mirror over the back bar. 
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“ You boys are too ied ated lucky. 
me,” the smallest of them cackled. zr. 
been. going for the case card every time. e . 

Benavides had been sitting in. He 
smiled at the man in the faded clothes. 
Faded was the correct word. His trousers 
were baggy; his hat warped out of shape, — 
the band of it rayeled and wind-whipped; 
but one forgot these and remembered only 
the lack of color in him. Everything he 
wore seemed to have settled into a sedate _ 
greenish-gray; that is, save for his een : 
They still held their hazel hue. : 

“ Joe,” the Basque called, as the little a 
man got up, “have a drink on the house 
before you go. It’s time for a celebration 
when you lose.” 

Blaze moved over, and the faded one — 
edged into the bar beside him. : 

“Tl call that bluff,” he cawed. “Iwas _ 
a child when you set ’em up the last time, — 
you old tightwad. e “ 

In the mirror, Blaze could see that he _ 
had caught the little man’s attention. It 
was half dark in the saloon, but he sensed 
the alertness in the other’s eyes. Blaze 
reached for his glass to finish his drink. 

“Well, if it ain’t old Timberline,” the 
little man exclaimed. 

The sound of his old nom de guerre 
caused Blaze to freeze with his glass in mid- 
air. Until that second he would have 
staked his life that no man north of the 


‘Humboldt could have called him by that 


name, a 
Blaze set his drink down and turned te ~ 
scrutinize his neighbor. Recognition came — 


quickly. . 
“Joe Kent!” he cried. “What are you 
doing way over here, Tuscarora?” A 


“Why, I been over this-a-ways some — 
time. What you doin’ here?” 

Blaze smiled and winked an eye at him. 

“Side me out of town a ways and [ll let — 
you guess. But lay off that Timberline. 
It belongs in my wicked past. I’m headed 
for Webster Creek. That out of oo 
way?” 

Benavides waved him good-by as he an 
Blaze left. Tuscarora was a fixture in th 
valley. He had won his saten place 


mn sae oo a S Ralives:« 


jobs the desert knows; freighting, running 
a stage line, being a government trapper— 
all these had occupied different periods in 
his life. He had put in one winter as a 
_ Station agent down in Esmeralda County. 
_ Although he lived in town he owned a 
small ranch on the Little Washoe. But for 
: him the hotel would have closed, Joe being 
its only regular guest. Old man Pasquale, 
the proprietor, refused to dispossess him. 

_ “What’s on, son?” he asked, when they 
te had crossed the little bridge north of town. 
“You acted back there as , if I ton handed 
you a jolt. 4 


“You sure gave me a daeeio®: Blaze 


admitted. ue You heard about the kid, I 
3 Boe?” | 
* “ Veh! ‘Too bad! 
- you over here, is it?” 
ee It’s taken me a lot of places. 
“out to the Double A yesterday.” 
“Yeh?” There was frank disbelief in 
- Reit’s eyes. “‘ What else?” , 
is © Me woning much. Just that and the kid. 
ie haven’t forgotten him.” — 

__-“ Now looke here, Blaze!” Joe exclaimed 
as he pulled up his: dass: “ You don’t be- 
ioe in this fuss. And it’s gonna be a fuss. 
_ There'll be killin’ before it’s through. Ack- 

-Tin’s over his head. As long as it don’t 
mean anythin’ to you, why not get out of 
it bi) 

*Pm playing a hunch, that’s all! I’ve 
ae to see it through. Anyway, Joe, I seat 
_was much of a hand at running away.” 
“Course not. You'll get killed yet. 
hy don’t you marry and settle down?” 


‘That ain't brani 


I hired 


s that what you's ve done?” 
oe. are,’ 2 _ Tuscarora — 


1c rol and — cain a Sa vane no ‘out. 
sider in this. 


“In his time he had worked at all the a 


This is still the United Snates 


The telltale twinkle came into Blaze’s_ 


I’ve got a little place on the ‘ 

river. I know what it’s going to do to me.” a 
Blaze shook his head thoughtfully. — : 
“I didn’t think these Basques had a 
chance. Of course if you’re going to string 


along with them, you old weasel, they may — 


get somewhere. But remember, I’m ‘no By 


‘man’s man but my own when it gets down — ae 


to scratch. I’m not going to back out. 


Youw’re the only man in this country that 
‘knows me. 


You forget Timberline and all” 
Pm, just a Z 


the rest of it, Tuscarora. 
Kildare now. » 

“ You never give up, do yuh?” Kent ex 
claimed. “T know how you feel, ‘Blaze; 
but two years is a long time to stick to one 
idea. It’s goin’ to be tough to see us lined 
up against each other; and that’s what it’s 
goin’ tomean. This won't be any children’ - 
party. Acklin can’t rob us that-a-ways.” 

They rode on for a mile or more before ; 
Blaze spoke. . : 

b Why don’t you ake the thing to court?” 
isn’t ne 
You’ve got the law.” ‘ 

“Law?” Joe mocked. “The cone is a 
smeared with it; but it’s all made for the _ 
other fellow. . ‘But don’t you fret. We'll | 
get started. I'll have every man-jack in 
the valley down to the Rancho Buena Nits ne 
to-morrow night. I'll see to it, too, that 
we don’t make any small-town affair of this 
row. I been county commissioner twice. I 
know how Acklin’s got things tied up 
around here. He’s strong enough | down i ine 
Carson, too. But I'll take a lot of bea: ing ° 
before I’m dead. Election’s coming on soon, — : : 
Tom Brand is out for district attorney down — 
in Winnemucca. Acklin and the Anaconda ae 
Cattle Company may beat him. — Still, . 
he’s got a following. Folks have had about 


Stn Spe Coe ae eee 


‘enough of your San Francisco millionaires. _ 2 


These big ranches will be broken up some 


day. Then this State will amount to some- 
thine. I know this country better than 
most. You wait! We'll bring water here 


_ all the way from the south fork of the vey 
hee when these big holdings have been cat 
‘up. = bale was a decent law-abiding citi. - oo 


x 


At zen with four or five kids, you might be 
a interested.” 


They had almost reached the road where 


- Blaze was to turn to the left. Tuscarora’s 


_ words brought back to Kildare a picture of | 
- Mercedes. The thought of what she faced 


stiffened him. 


The little man caught the click of his 


friend’s jaws. 
“Don’t shoot!” he mimicked. ‘“ I didn’t 
_ know I was riding you so hard. ‘There’s 
your road, old-timer.” 
Joe’s jocularity brought the smile back 
to Blaze’s face. 
ee saiiboncel 


in the back. 


 “That’s why I wonder ie you and 
_Acklin are going to get along. That sur- 
prises you, eh? Well, you wait till he gets 
pressed. I knew his old man; $0 * wouldn’t 
put anything past his son.’ 

Tuscarora bit off a piece of his tobacco 
_ by way of saying good-by. 


‘“ And just so you won’t get to thinking 


that I’m ready for the junk-pile,” he went 
on, “let me tell you that your friend Bo- 
dine is in this deal up to his neck. But he’s 
only.a stool-pigeon for the Double A. The 
Basques blame it all on Acklin.” Joe shook 
his head. 
dummy out to buy in the place and hold it 
down until the Double A could turn the 
water on. I’ll bet Acklin’s got a deed for 
that ranch in his safe this minute. 
hain’t, this Buck Bodine will wake up some 
“morning to find himself chasing his own 
tail.” 

_ They drew apart. Blaze waved his eat 
_ “You come see me some time, Blaze,”’ 
Tuscarora called. ‘‘ You always got an ace 
in the hole in me.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“LAW, HELL!” 


LAZE jogged on. When he turned a 
B moment later to look back, Tuscarora 
had become a gray blur on the sway- 
ing sage. 
“ Just the same old bag of bones he used 
to be,” he murmured wistfully. ‘ Kid al- 
ways liked him, too.” - 
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banks. 


he laughed, “T won’t shoot 


“Pretty foxy of him to send a 


If he © 


were too peculiar, and the picture of them 


Poe. of Laramie, the park 
Necdles, the Buffalo Fork of the Snake, and 
memories of the winning fights: they had 
been through together filled Blaze’s mind 
and made him oblivious to his surroundings. 
He came up with a start when My Man’s 
feet splashed through water. | peer at, 

Webster Creek paralleled the road ahout : 
three hundred yards to the north. Blaze — 
headed his horse for it. ae a 

He found the creek running over its | 
The adjacent soil had become. so 
thoroughly dried out during its ten years’ 
drought that the rush of water ate into it. 
voraciously, and in some places*the banks © 
had crumbled away entirely. | 

Blaze got back on the road, musing as 
he went along on the Aladdin-like effect of 
last night’s work. He continued to see evi- 
dences of it time after time. My Man’s 
hoofs kicked. up a spray in at least a dozen 
places before Blaze sighted the buildings 
of the Webster ranch. — 

It was late twilight when he walked his 
horse into Bodine’s yard. Webster Creek 
cut across it between house and barn. The 
place being new to him, he stopped momen: 


tarily before crossing the stream. 


The incongruity of all this water, with- 
out sign of living green thing, shrieked 
aloud. Ahead of him the house bulked 
dark and silent. From its windows ‘came 
no ray of lanip or candle. Blaze thought 
it strange that the place should be deserted 
at this time of the evening. He sent My 
Man prancing through the water and was 
about to cry out to see if he could arouse 
any one when a short, bandy-legged shadow 


_ detached itself from the blackness of the — : 


house and dashed madly for the barn. | 
Instinctively Blaze reached for his gun. _ 
It was plain to him that the noise of his _ 
horse’s feet had surprised the man into his _ 
precipitous flight. Kildare had caught only 
a brief glimpse of him. Recognition was 
impossible in the light that held. Never- 
theless Blaze felt his muscles tense as he 
tried to recall the figure of the man. He _ 
could not forget the shadow’s legs. They 


remained in his mind as a definite thing. 
He would have pursued the thought fur. 
ther; but a voice boomed out from the steps 


fis ¥ 
ae } 


: “The serabide Was: Geakne 
} Seca . He ‘Saw a match 


ae ie the sine Biase diemeusned. 
“Vou didn’t come through Paradise?” 
he rancher asked skeptically. 
 “T sure ~ eit there about an hour 
2 - ago. ” 
2 How aré they takin’ it?” 
- genuine concern in Bodine’s voice. 
“© They’re stunned. 
2 : fora day or two until they find a leader; 
. there'll be trouble then! The word has 
been passed for a big powwow to-morrow 
night at the Rancho. I wouldn’t be sur- 


eae if the old don throws the thing into 


the courts from the start. From what I 
hear, he’s got the backing of = the other 
 reneliers Ra 

-“ Courts—the old fool! 
- fight it out?’ 

“They wouldn’t have a chance,” Blaze 
Said obviously drawing Bodine on. “ The 
law is the best way, isn’t it?” : 

“Law, hell! That’s no way! Who wants 
- the law wiles you can do without it?” 

Blaze sat down on the porch while Bo- 
ae. went inside to read Acklin’s letter. He 
~ fancied he saw some one staring at him 
from the blackness of the barn door. 

“You tell Acklin my boys are in the 

- Buttes now,” Bodine stated when he came 

: . ae ears O48 ‘be over to > the Bull’s Head to- 
_ morrow.” — | 

_ Blaze made no effort to leave. By even 

tn the shortest way, he knew it would be after 

ten before he reached the Bull’s Head. He 

had not eaten, avert for a piece of jerky 


Why doesn’t he 


Uv 


= ‘ 


were too much for him. ae 


“finding your way back somes we ass incl in- 3 
-sinuated to speed his guest. 


hen cooking on the stove, but his curiosity 


There was more than his appetite had made him stay. — 


They'll mill around 


Kildare’s eyes. 


RETRIBUTIVE ROMANCE ae 
ol ONCE despised romance, and kept such things 

As love and kindred nonsense on the shelf, Be Nis 

a used to laugh at love-sick fellows, now _ RG ioe 

ae I do not feel so very well myself. heen a eee 


of coffee, since morning. “The 
etizing odors coming from the Kitchen 


- “T guess you won’t have any trouble 


“© Not on an empty nak ”” said Blaze, : - 


“Tt’s pretty near time to eat, isn't it?” i < 


“ Say, pardner,” Bodine answered, “ you 
ain’t going to miss nothing if asking will an 
it for you. Come on in.” - 

They went inside. Blaze eyed fhe 6 sage- 


“You must have been expecting me,” he _ 
said. “I see you got the knives and forks — 


‘set for two. I thought you were alone.” 


Bodine turned suspiciously and searched = 
What he found ine them | 
seemed to reassure him. = 
“ That’s the way I housekeep,”” fee mum- on 
bled as he fussed with the stove. ‘“ Supper 
on one side the table; breakfast the other. 
Wash ’em all up together. Let’seat.” 
Blaze drew out a chair that would leave 
him facing the window. ; 
“Sit on the other side,” Bodine cut in, 
“ Tl be handy to the stove here, so I can 
hot wp the coffee. I’ve got some biscuits 
in the oven.” 


The lie seemed to pass HUMEE ee. 


kept on wondering why Shorty had taken . 


to his heels. He studied Kildare’s face : 
cautiously. The cowboy smiled. They ate 
in silence for a while. Blaze praised Bo- — 
dine’s cooking, not knowing Shorty had _ 
been the chef before his dash to the barn. 

Blaze had been careful to note that the 
window had been closed when he sat. down. 


sak 


Yet as he finished the last of the biscuits 


he felt the first touch of the cold night wind - 
on the back of his neck. » 
The window was being slowly opened, 


(To be continued NEXT WEEK.) 
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By JOHN HOLDEN: 


Author of “‘ The Drifter,’’ “ The Boss of Camp BS? etc. 


A NOVELETTE—COMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE 


T was a mere coincidence that Constable 
Peter Kemp of the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police happened to be in the 
Rodiscaw land office when the mysterious 
woman entered. He did not have any par- 
ticular business there, just dropped in to 
enjoy a five minute chat with Billy Robin- 
son, who combined the duties of Dominion 
land agent along with his more lucrative 
business of retail grocer, notary public, 
town assessor and real estate dealer. _ 
Kemp had enjoyed a good deal of leisure 
that summer. No crime of any conse- 
quence had occurred in the little northern 
Alberta town or the surrounding district 
for more’than six months. The newcomers 
—mostly homesteaders from the States— 
were law abiding and hard working farm- 
ers, and the older residents. had long since 
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. nificant. 


acquired a wholesome respect for the flam- 


ing red coat of the “ mounties.” 

True, a case of petty thievery had been 
reported thirty miles down the Athabasca 
River at Hay Creek, but so far Kemp’s su-_ 
perior officer had not ordered him to bring © 
in the offender, and it seemed likely that 
Kemp would not make the trip for that 
purpose alone. ‘The offense was too insig- 
The offender, a drunken sot 
named Calvin Hubbard, could be picked uP 
at any time. 

It was probably on account of the fact 
that real crime had been lacking for months 
that Kemp paid an extra amount of atten- 
tion to the woman when she stated to Rob- — 
inson that she wished to file on a quarter — 


section of Dominion land. Not that she — 


suggested crime—far from it—but_ her de-- a 


: - upstanding bachelor of Kemp’ s masterful 

_ type should look at a prepossessing woman. 
_ Her features were regular, her complexion 
: -alluringly pink and white, her large eyes: 
expressive and soft and kindly. Her attire 


was that of a city woman, and it fitted her 


well developed figure to perfection. In. 
years she was probably in her late twenties, 
and it was plain that she had not wasted 
her life in idle pleasure... There was about 
her an air of competence, of large tasks un- 


dertaken and achieved, and yet she looked 
as thoroughly feminine as the most feather — 
She was ac-. 


-brained flapper in Rodiscaw. 
ome by Jake Gauthier, the. local 
homestead locator. 


“ Name please?” Robinson asked her in. 
the customary manner as he poised his pen 


over an application blank. 
_“ Afice Carter,” said the woman. 
Kemp looked at her even more closely 


than before. He had always liked the name 


- Alice. 
— “ Miss or Mrs.? a. 
My Mrs.” | ; | 
“Must be a widow,” thought Kemp. 


‘“‘ Have you seen this quarter section that. 


you wish to take up as a homestead, Mrs. 
Carter?” the land agent Saas 

“Yes,” 

“ And have found that it answers your 

, en : 

. Perfectly.” 

- ‘Jake Gauthier ioked at her in a per- 
plexed manner, but said nothing. 


. ee 

>) She gave it. - 

- Robinson began to write, then came 

: se abped: n 

“Why — that quarter section — I know 
all about it—it’s no me ” he stated. 


=u to ae counter, “The nee eal Wi c 
Mi clearing, as he anticipated, was becoming 


In aii first eet Be: was very a look-— farming. 


ss ‘ing, and it is only natural that a manly, ; 


are reserved to the government. © 


“ All right the legal description of it, 


& But I don’t understand, a Robinson 
protested. “It’s absolutely wortiles for.” 
It’s nothing but the bald and — 
rocky top of a high hill that can be seen up — 
and down the river for miles. And, so far — 


asl know, it’s useless for every ofher pur- a 


pose, too. Even if there were minerals or : 
oil upon it, which there isn’t, those rights _ 
If it’s | 
mere scenery you want, for a summer home, 
you can. get better land that also. overlooks a 
the river.” | 

“T’ve explained all that, ‘i Bee Gauthier 
“We walked ail over the place, and rE 
pointed out to her how it isn’t worth: a hoot | 3 
for anything at all.” 
Mrs. Carter assumed a patient expres: | 
sion. 

ve | appreciate. your ee ne ea 
in. warning. me against an act that seems 
folly to you,” she said. “‘T understand 
perfectly why you think I am throwing — 
away my rights on worthless land, but it 
happens that I am not. I realize that only — 
a few acres of this quarter section can be 
farmed, that it is inaccessible except by 
water, that it is all rocky and bleak and — 
ugly, that I won’t acquire rights to ay 
thing except the soil, that I can get just as” 
good a view on better land, that, in fact, 
the place appears not to have one ioe “i 
redeeming quality. And yet it is Deere 
what I want.” 

“ Sounds a bit mysterious,” cormentel 
Robinson. “ Do you mind telbne us what 
you want it for?” 

“Td rather not,”’ easlied the woman. 

Kemp’s brow was furrowed in fier 


“Tf youll pardon me for interrupting,” : 


he stated, “I think I know some good use 
that the place might be put to.” : 

Mrs. Carter seemed a bit startled. ‘She 
looked at him expectantly.. 
_ “ What?” queried Robinson. 

“ Well, I’ve heard talk of an airplane line: 
to the oil fields on the Mackenzie River. — 


Perhaps the lady wishes to use. her home- eS 


stead for a landing place.” 
Mrs. Carter looked relieved. 


ser Girone Scott, no!” said Cather!” 


“ a 


: couldn’t do that, constable. It’s too 10 rocky; think, 


past level enough. 
~The woman smiled at Kean in a manner 
that made him feel foolish. 
“Tf the war were still on, you could fe 
ure out that I’m a German spy and-want to 
use it as a signal station,” she commented 
teasingly. : 
_ “Tf you’re quite sure that you want that 
worthless homestead, I suppose I’ll have to 
give it to you,” said Robinson as he pre- 
_ pared to resume his writing. 
Mrs. Carter insisted that she did, and 
- the land agent filled out the blank. She 
signed it with an air of satisfaction, paid 
_ the filing fee, and thanked Gauthier for his 
services in helping her secure it. She then 
asked where she could procure a motor 
boat, lumber for a shack, a pistol, and the 
services of a carpenter. — 
“A pistol?” queried Kemp. ‘“ You’re 
not going to shoot anybody, are you?” 

“TJ hope not,” she replied. “ Certainly 
not except in self defense.” 

- “You don’t seem sure about it. Are you 
expecting that you may have to shoot some 
one in self defense?” 

“No,” she answered shortly. 

Then her expression changed again to 
the winning wistfulness that had marked 
her when she first entered. 

“Thanks again for your kindness, gen- 
tlemen,” she said; then to Kemp: “ If you 
think I’m a desperado or a spy or some- 
thing awful like that, you might drop in 
and see me some time, constable, so I can 
| prove to you that I’m not.” 

- Kemp experienced an unaccountable feat: 
ing of satisfaction. 

“Tl be glad to,” he replied. 

Mrs. Carter bade them good-by thea and 
left the land office. The three men stood 
gazing after her until she disappeared down 
the street in the direction of the lumber 
yard. 

Hy Odd, eh?” commented Robinson. 
_ “What do you suppose she’s up to?” 
“Beats me,” said Gauthier. “ She’s the 
_ queerest woman I ever showed government 
land to. Happy as a kid with a new toy, 


one minute; fierce as a trapped timber wolf 


_ the next, then sad like as though she felt 


‘mp was gazing d 
the mysterious | “hantiactancled 


peared. He roused himself as tho gh 


a reverie. 


“F don’t know ie to ‘think ether,” ” he ee i. 
said. 
Ir. 


Ir was exactly one week later when Con- 
stable Kemp called on Alice Carter. It 
had been a bit of a task to keep away 
from her that long. To tell the truth, he 
was lonesome for the society of educated 
and cultured women of his own class, and — 


_ the strange homesteader was the first wom- 


an he had seen for some time who approx- 
imated his idea of what a woman should be. 

Kemp was no ordinary redcoat, even 
though, at the age of thirty-two, he was 
only a constable on small pay. Before the 
war he was president of a large wholesale 
business that he had inherited from his 
father, and even yet he held a controlling 
itterest in it. As a member of the Cana- 
dian Expeditionary Force in France he had — 
won medals for bravery and a captain’s 
commission. Back in Canada after the 
war, he found himself unable to plod along 
in a dull business rut again. His blood was 
too feverish; his mind too chaotic. His en- 
listment in the Royal Northwest Mounted ~ 
Police was the Sent and he had never re- 
gretted it. 

But now, as the term of his Jalbentnett 
was drawing to an end, he felt more like 
settling down to a less venturesome life. . 
At last he had had enough of excitement 
and danger and travel. His thoughts had 
turned of late to a home; to a wife and 
kiddies, a newspaper under the reading MS 
lamp and comfortable slippers. - Fike a 

He had not been foolish enough to fall 
in love with Alice Carter at first sight, but 
nevertheless he was forced to admit to him- 
self that there was something about her 
that attracted him. The mystery that sur- ie 
rounded her did not repel him; in fact, it 
only served to whet his interest. He | 
really desired to call on her the day 
he met her, but he had held off for 
reasons: because he hd not wish 


1 to force his Geruibtanse on ey be- 
se he feared that he might become too. 
ch interested in a woman who, after all, 
was a total stranger to him. | 

As he disembarked from his motor boat. 
To at the foot of the rocky and unbeautiful 
Ree hill that occupied the bulk of Alice Car- 
ter’s quarter section, he reflected that it 
was indeed. a strange woman who would 
claim such a barren acreage for a home- 


stead. 
_ The place was totally unsuitable for ag- 
riculture. There was scarcely enough level _ 


soil for a garden, let alone a farm, and 
where it was not rock strewn it was tim- 
bered ee 
The holder did not appear to be making 
any effort to improve the place either.’ As 
_ Kemp approached her shack he saw that 
it was a small, cheaply-built habitation, 
even for a temporary summer home. _ It 
“was good enough to enable her to hold the 
place for a few months, but that was all. 
She could never secure a government title 
with such a dwelling. The regulations 
called for a substantial house. 
_ Also they called for fencing, and crop- 
ping a considerable acreage, and thus far 
- Mrs. Carter had done nothing in that line. 
If she were penniless, as many homestead- 
ers were, that would not be strange, but 
she was not. The high-powered motor boat 
which she had bought, and which was now 
tied up to the bank, proved that. Moneyed 
_ homesteaders invariably built a goed house 
and started in to improve their places right 
away. Since she did neither, it was obvi- 
ous that she did not intend to hold the 
place permanently; merely wished to oc- 
-_ cupy it temporarily for some purpose which 
might, and might not, concern the law that. 
i hoa represented. 
___ He hoped, as he approached her unpaint- 
ed and rough-lumbered shack, that she was 
not a Jawbreaker. He would not enjoy 
oscone ia to 42 lockup. Her eT 


re 


ae Oboe : The woman was 
eae ee : et nah 


: Golan to" ane 
€ stranger. Ave Sige 


you,” she said. She did not welcome him 


eT 


she was a complete ; 


cnet in, ‘Mr. oe. I'm elad to. oe a 


in the manner of a stranger, or as she _ 


might be expected to welcome an officer of _ 


the law either. Rather, she egg ata to re- ae 
gard him as a friend. 

Kemp was not displeased that such was _ 
the case. Despite his resolution not to be- 
come too much interested in this unknewn 
woman, he experienced a thrill as he looked | 
at her again. He felt pity for her, too. She 
did not now appear to be a strong-minded te 
female, able and ready to cope with any. 
situation. The iron was gone from her ex- 
pression. A strange wistfulness had re- ae 
placed it, a hint of combined sadness and 
fear. She appeared less like a competent 
woman of large affairs, now, and more like _ 
an appealing little girl who has been fright- 
ened by the imaginary terrors that poe in : 
darkness. 

“‘T hope you haven’t been lonesome, tie : 
ing all alone in this desolate spot, “ he 1 Tee 
marked. 

‘“N-no,” she replied bravely, with a 
glance toward her pistol which hung in ee 
holster on the wall, “Pm all right T.. 
suppose a change from city life to this. is Coe. 
always a bit of a trial at first.” pee 

“A trial? I’m sorry to hear you speak __ 
in that tone. I thought you came here. 7 co 
enjoy yourself.” nee 

“Do people usually file on homesteads in 
order to enjoy themselves?” she countered. 

“ But you are nota homesteader—not a 
genuine one, I mean.’ Kemp went on to. 
explain some of his reasons for ee oO 
this belief. ey 

She did not contradict Hen merely 1 ree 
marked, “‘ You are very keen sighted, Mr. 
Kemp,” and changed the subject. 

They talked then about music and the 
drama and books—all the things that cul- ee 
tured people who live on the borders of _ 
civilization long for. And as they discussed a 
these things Kemp found that he possessed _ 
more interests in common with this charm- ‘ 
ing stranger than he had anticipated. rte 
ly, she was one woman in a hundred. When 
he rose to take his departure she invited 
him to drop in again any time he wished. 


as 
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3 assuring about that red coat of yours,” she “T " 


said. 


at her humble dwelling again. 
- comed him heartily. For a moment he 

- fancied that her obvious pleasure when he 
appeared might be due to a personal in- 
_ terest in him that might parallel his rapidly 


Kemp promised that he fai: and leit 


e uh ‘two new thoughts in his mind—one 
that Alice Carter could not be a lawbreaker, 
otherwise his red coat would not be a wel- 

come sight, the other that he was in real 
danger of falling in love with her if he did 
- not keep away. 


Nevertheless on the morrow: Kemp was 
Alice wel- 


increasing interest in her; then sober com- 


‘mon sense came to the fore, and he con- 


cluded that company of almost any lawful 


kind would be welcome to a city woman 
who had marooned herself—for reasons un- 


known—in what was practically a wilder- 
ness. He tried to make some reasonable 


excuse for his visit. 


and if ote is odd. new 
faster and gets more and more strana o 1e 
farther it gets from its source.” 
“Thanks,” said Alice with a peculiar 
smile. “I’m glad to hear that.” | 
“Why?” questioned Kemp. 
want to be talked about?” | 
There was just the tiniest hint of ceverian 
in his tone. It prompted increased severity 
in bers... Oe iat re ea 
“ Ves!” she said. 3 
Kemp did not wish to. exchange is * 
nistic remarks with her, so he spoke more _ 


s Do you ie 


Ser 


ss 


~ gently. 


“Tf there is cre I can = for you 
I'll be glad to,” he suggested. - 

¥ There may be some day.” . Abee 
laughed in a manner that seemed a bit 
forced, and then, as on the previous day, 
she steered the conversation away from 


- personal matters into the less hazardous 


—&€ Do: you know, Mrs. Pac that the 


town is becoming interested in you,” he 


said. ‘‘ No one can figure out why a wom- 


an of your refinement and apparently high 


station in life should choose to file on any 


_ kind of a homestead, let alone one that is 


absolutely worthless. You are a puzzle; a 
human question mark. Folks keep asking 


: - me more and more questions regarding you. 
So naturally I have to drop in now and 


then to get the latest news regarding our 
mysterious homesteader.” 

_ Mrs. Carter looked chagrined. ‘“ Is that 
your only reason for coming to see me?” 
she queried. 

“No,” answered Kemp. He wanted to 
tell her that it was principally because he 
enjoyed her company, but prudence put a 
brake on his tongue. ‘I’m interested in 
the mystery myself,’ he added. 


; _ day I hope to solve it.” 
_. She evaded that topic. 


_“ Tell me,” she said, “is the news of my 


S taking up an apparently worthless home- 
stead likely to spread all over northern Al- 


berta?”’.. 
‘The question was as surprising as every- 


ae else pertaining to her. 


sae Why, ee guess it is—over a good 


“¢ Some 


topic of music and books. : 

When Kemp. left he was again pe 
to call. He accepted the invitation. In 
fact, he continued to call regularly every — 
day during the remainder of the week, and. 
as he did so his infatuation for this strange, 
unknown woman grew in a manner that — 
amazed and frightened him. 

His amazement was due to ‘he fact that 
never had he dreamed that love came to a 
man in that wild; exotic, uninvited way. He 
had thought that it was a slow growth, 
founded mainly upon a thorough knowledge 
of the character of its object. 

He was frightened because the woman 
who inspired it was still as much of an un-- 
known to him as she had been when she 
first entered the land office. Come to think 
of it, he did not even know that she was 
unmarried. He resolved to question her on ae 
that score. ve 

His opportunity came on the day he v was By 
ordered Sore ie to me back pe 


was loath ‘6 inconvenience tenae on hi is 

account. Kemp stopped off at Hopeless 
Homestead—as Mrs. Carter’s place had» — 
been christened by ae townsps and 


2 niof ode 
es ardon me for becoming oka Mrs. 
Carter,” he said, “but would you mind 
ea telling me if you are a widow?” 
With a start of surprise and an expression 
ok embarrassment, Alice Carter noticed that 
Kemp had taken account of the chapter 
that particularly interested her. For a mo- 
ment she said nothing, just gazed at him as 
though striving to make up her mind as to 
whether or not she should intrust him with 
- some tremendous secret. She arrived at 
her decision in a moment, and some of the 
pain and worry which had lately settled 
upon her attractive countenance vanished. 
“JT am sorry to have to admit, Mr. 
Kemp,” she replied in a tone that was both 
sad and wistful, “that I do not know 
whether I am a widow or not.” 
Kemp dropped the book. 
“Great Scott!” he exclaimed. 
tery piled on mystery.” : 
- He sat down in front of her. “TI really 
am your friend,” he told her. “If there’s 
anything I can do to help you Pll be only 
too glad to—provided, of course, that it 
doesn’t conflict with my duties.” 
For a moment Alice Carter seemed to 
hesitate again, then abruptly she said: 
- “Pil tell you my whole story.” 


, << Mys- 


Til. 

“Seven years ago this month I was mar- 
- ried to a man named Calvin Carter,” she be- 
gan. “I was quite a young irl at the 
time and not so good a judge of character 
ag £ am now or I would never have done 
_ what I did. He drifted into the Nebraska 
. town where I was born and raised, and got 
a job as bookkeeper in the office of the local 
flour mill. He was well dressed and hand- 
some and he knew how to talk, and pretty 
soon half the girls in town were crazy 
a about him. I thought it was a tremendous 
honor when he told me that he liked me bet- 

ter than any of the others. , 
“Ast ws we were married, and then I 


me to keep house with, 


good time without me. 


more angry than ever. 


“We lived that way for a few onthe 
our existence a continual quarrel, then sud-_ 
denly he disappeared. A town girl disap- — 
peared with him—also two thousand dol- — 


lars belonging to the flour mill that he 
worked for. 


““ He was never caught and brea back, 
The last I heard of him he was headed to- _ 
ward northern Alberta. I have an idea that — 
he is still up here somewhere—probably | S 
under anether hame—and that is why I | 


came sg this country and filed on this home- 
stead. 


shocked and gratified. 


treated her, otherwise she would not have 


come to the country where he had oe : 


peared. 


‘““With my husband gone there. was, ae 


course, only one thing that I could do,” 
Alice resumed. 


I succeeded to a rather surprising extent. 
“Only a few ‘weeks ago I learned that 


when a husband disappears and nothing : 


is heard of him for seven years the law 
takes it for granted that he is dead and 


his wife becomes a widow. At that time 
Calvin Carter had not been heard of for — 


eh 
Bae 
ri if - 


a 


As he listened to her Kemp was on 

Shocked because — 
such a woman as Alice Carter had been, ee 
forced to suffer at the hands of an unworthy. ~ 
man; gratified because of her frank con- _ 
fession of the facts. Sadness descended _ 
_ upon him, too, as he reflected that she must 
still love the man who had grossly mis- _ 


k quite the man o ought he was. ie con- me 
ad tinued to spend his money for good clothes — 
_and cigars and so on, instead of giving it to — 
I protested, eae 
course, and he answered by going out fora _ 
Pretty soon he was | 
running around with girls again, just as he | 
had done before his marriage, except that _ 
now it was only the lowest class that would — 
have anything to do with him. In order to — 
get the necessities of life I secured work — 
in a real estate office, and that made him . 


oy 


“YT continued to earn my ‘ . 
living by working at the real estate office. _ 
Three years later an aunt died and left — 
me a small legacy, and, inasmuch as my _ 
employer wished to retire, I bought the — 
business and started in to build iteupy Its): 
happened that a boom struck the town and : 


if a an a half years. y eiited uae i€ was 
up to me to do something before the seven 
_-years expired, and that is why came to 


northern Alberta. se 
“Tee,” said Kemp. 
your husband before he becomes legally 
- dead. Then you must still love him, despite 
: the shameful way he treated you.” 
“T do not love him,” said Alice. 
_ “ Then why are you up here searching for 
ie him?” 
“JT am not searching for nine af 
o Kemp repressed another exclamation of 
surprise. 
“Tf you are not trying to find Calvin 


Carter why are you living in this country?” 


he questioned. 
Alice Carter smiled at his air of bewilder- 
‘ment. 
-  Algg what has filing on a worthless 
homestead got to do with tracing a worth- 
~ Tess husband?” Kemp went on. “I’m sure 
I can’t see the slightest connection.” 
“YF know you can’t, and that is why 
it seems such a shame to clear up a per- 
- fectly good mystery that has doubtless pro- 
vided you and others with a whole lot of 
entertainment. I suppose I'll have to, 
though. But, before I explain, won’t you 
make one final attempt to guess? The 
‘solution is easy enough. Let me put the 
puzzle in simple words: A woman comes to 
_ the homestead country to find a man, but 
having arrived here, she does not search 
for him. She only files'on a homestead 
that is so conspicuously worthless that it 
causes her to be talked about. 
- number one: Why does she go in search of 
her husband just before he becomes legally 
dead when she does not love him? Question 
number two: Why, after arriving in the 
country where he disappeared, does she 
not search for him? Question three: Why 
does she file on a good-for-nothing home- 
stead?” ; 
Kemp tried to think of the correct an- 
‘swers to the conundrum, but he could not 
do so. In fact, he was unable to think 
clearly. The moment that Alice began to 
tell her story he realized that he loved 
her, and with that devastating knowledge 
came the realization that she might still 
is legally tied to another man. 


“ You want to find 


Question 


comfortably. i in her ones ae st 
place, I am here, not because ae want to = 
be, but because my conscience compelled 
me to come. Even though I ceased to love ~ 
Calvin Carter years ago, it seems only right 
that I should afford him: évery chance to 
return to me before the expiration of the 
Seven years that will dissolve my mar- 
riage to him. He cannot return to my home 
town because he is still wanted there for — 
the robbery of the flour mill, _~But he cam 
return to me here.” 

- Kemp was beginning to s see ‘the elt. 
“Then you don’t really care whether 
you find him or not,” he said. “ You mere- 
ly want to clear your conscience by making 
it easy for him to return to you if he wishes 
to: 22 

“That is 5 it exactly. That is why I do 
not journey from settlement to settlement 
looking for him. My conscience tells me 
that there is no necessity for me to do that. 
But it does tell me that I should make 
it easy for him to return to me. IfI mere- . 
ly sat in a hotel he would not know I 
was in the country. But, because I have 
taken up a worthless homestead, he is likely _ 
to hear about me and then, if he wants — 
to, he can come back tome. Do you under- : 
stand now? ‘That’s why I filed on this 
quarter section of rock. I don’t want to 
prove up on it. I merely want to mystify 
people so I'll get talked about; I want to 
have my name repeated. According to you, 
a good many people are talking about me __ 
already; my story is spreading through the 
whole northern territory. ‘Very well; that 
suits me exactly. If Calvin Carter is stilk 
up here he will doubtless hear my name _ 
mentioned, and then, if he wants to, he Car 
come to me.” 

“I see. But you really don’t care whether : 
he does or not?” : | 

Alice Carter rose from her chair. Her 
eyes flashed, her soft white hands clenched. 

“T do care!” ‘she cried. “I hope to 
Heaven he does not come!” She p aused 
to calm herself. ‘I sometimes t - k that 
I will die if he does,” she went on. 
spise that man, I loathe — the 
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srror for fear a. rap will sound on the 

oor and he will appear—that beast, that 
thief! Sometimes I think that if he does 

a will seize that pistol hanging there on 

the wall and shoot him. But of course 

I wouldn’t, I would just—oh, God only 
knows what 1 will do if he appears!” She 
paused for breath. 

“JT don’t know why I am telling you all 
this, Mr. Kemp,” she went on more calmly. 
if Because you said you were my friend 
and I believe you, I guess. God knows 
I need a friend. You ere my friend, aren’t 
your You won’t repeat all this? Of course 

_ I know you can’t arrest Carter for the rob- 

_ bery he committed back in the United 

-. States, otherwise I would not have told you 

about that.” 
Kemp had risen when she had. Now he 
_ stood for a moment, gazing down into her 
_ sad, wistful eyes. He took her hand in 
his. | | 
“ Alice, dear,” he said. ‘I am more than 
_ your friend. I love you. I want you to 
marry me.” 
She withdrew her hand and took a step 
backward. | 

“But I can’t marry you,” she replied. 
-2@ Don't you see? I’m not free. At least, 

I don’t know whether I am or not. I am 

still Calvin Carter’s wife and he may appear 

to claim me as such at any moment.” 

“You can get a divorce, Alice. Any 

court on earth would grant you your free- 
dom from a thief whe deserted you nearly 
seven years ago.” 

She shook her head sorrowfully. 

SOS can, yes—but I will not,” she an- 
 swered. “ Perhaps Calvin needs me. May- 

_ be, if he comes to me here, I can make 
a new man of him. Perhaps it was partly 

my fault that he ran away from me with 

stolen funds and another woman. Maybe 

I nagged at him too much. Who knows? 

_ Anyway, I am not the sort of woman, Mr. 

Kemp, who takes marriage lightly. I took 

can. Carter for better or worse, remem- 


OR he were. ool. en for him. 
. grim joke that was! 
times better. 
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What a 
She was a thousand 


“ What if he ould not return to your” 
he queried gently, 
“Tf at the end of seven years, the ae 


says that Calvin Carter is dead, then to 2 


me also he will be dead,” she replied. 
Kemp clasped her bende again. 


“Will you marry me if he doesn’t. ap. 


pear?” he questioned eagerly. _ 

She did not reply; merely looked. See 
at the floor as though striving to make Moe 
her mind. 

“Please say you will,” he entreated. 


She looked up then with glowing eyes. | . | 


“*T will,” she murmured. 

Kemp tried to draw her to hiva, but fe 
stepped back and heid up her hand to ward 
him off. 

“No, please,’ she said. “I may still be 
a married woman, remember.” | 

“‘ How I hope that you are not!” ‘Kemp 
regarded her in silence for a moment. “I 
don’t like the idea of leaving you here 
alone. for—tlet’s see—three and a half 
months longer before the seven years are 
up. You'll become a nervous wreck. Isn’t 


there some way that we can find out if Car- me 


ter is likely to come to you?” 
“None that I can think of.” 


“ Confound it!” exclaimed Kemp. “ The 


chances are a hundred to one that he’s. 
dead and yet you’re going to worry yourself 


“about him for. three whole months and © 


more. He must be dead. A good- -for-noth- 
ing loafer cme exist for many years in 2 this 
cold climat 

It came to ee suddenly that there was 
an exception to this rule; he ee 
a notorious loafer who lived down the river 
when he first joined the force and was still 
living there. 

“ Have you a photograph of Carter?” he 
asked. “Let me see it if you have, and Tu 
tell you if he’s likely to come calling on 
you. I know most of the white men who 
have lived in northern Alberta for cee 
length of time.” We 

“Here it is.” 
took therefrom a photograph and handed its 
to him. 

Kemp glanced at it. 


Alice. opened : a suit case, 


“At first it made no 


ey 
Ley 
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- particular impression on him, and he was handed back 
minded to return the picture when it oc- wort d, Pas 


curred to him that common politeness re- 


quired him to give it more than a passing — 
He looked at it again, and as he 


- glance. 
did so a vague suspicion that he had seen 


that countenance before came to him. He 


studied it more carefully. - 

Suddenly Kemp caught his breatly and 
with difficulty smothered an exclamation 
_. of mingled amazement and horror. He did 

- recognize it! The man he had in mind had 
changed greatly since the photograph was 
_ taken, but beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
it was his portrait that Kemp now held 
in his hand. The husband of Alice Carter 
was the drunken sot he was going down- 
‘stream to arrest. The man who stood be- 
tween him and the woman he loved was 
- none other than Calvin Hubbard! 


IV. 
_ CoNSTABLE PETER Kemp needed every 


bit of histrionic ability he possessed to keep 
from betraying his emotion as he continued 


to study the photograph of Calvin. Carter, 


alias Calvin Hubbard. What a change had 
come over the man since it was taken! 
The picture showed a young man, hand- 
some, debonair, clear-skinned, clean- shaven, 
with wavy hair, Now Hubbard, as he re- 
membered seeing him a month previously, 
‘was wrinkled and shrunken, his face was 
covered with a dirty beard, his eyes were 
red and bleary, his lips flabby and tobacco- 
stained. 

Kemp wondered if Alice would recognize 
Hubbard if she gave him merely a casual 
glance, without any thought that he might 
be her husband, and he doubted it. His 


own keen eyes, trained to penetrate dis- 


guises, had come within a hair’s breadth of 
failing to perceive that Carter and Hub- 
- bard were one and the same person. 

Kemp did not, at the moment, stop to 
consider whether he should, or should not, 


make Alice acquainted with the startling 


fact that he had discovered. Since his dis- 
covery would cause her pain, he kept the 
knowledge of it from her as instinctively as 
he would have interposed his body between 

her and the attack of a timber wolf. He 


pies ae “ I didn’ think you wotlld rec- 4 

ognize it.” | pote 
Kemp picked up his hat. me oe 
“ Please don’t worry while I’m gone,” he 


said. “I don’t think there’s one chance — 
in a hundred that your husband will show 
up. 
day after.” | 

“ To-morrow, pieced: you can,” she 
told him. 

Kemp held her hand for a few bik: sec- 
onds as he bade her good-by, then he pro- 
ceeded down the rocky path to where his 
motor boat was moored, his mind a whirl- 
ing chaos of indecision. He loosed his 
craft, started the engine, and pointed its — 
nose down the river toward Hay Creek. 
Regardless of how he would solve his per- 
sonal problem, his duty was clear. He 
had orders to bring in Calvin Hubbard, and 
bring him in he would. 

As his high-powered boat sped toward 
the derelict who stood between him and the 
woman he loved Kemp set himself grimly 
to the task of deciding whether he should 
bring Hubbard and Alice together or keep 
them apart. 

An unprincipled man, he reflected, would 
decide immediately to keep them apart. 
Even to Kemp, with his strict code of 
honor, the temptation to do so was keen. 

He pondered the different methods by 


which he could make it impossible for Hub- 


bard to go to Alice. He could frighten the ~ 
fellow into taking to the woods for an in- 


definite period, he could twist the evidence 


against him so he would receive a prison — 
sentence that would keep him in jail until 
she left Alberta, or he could get rid of Hub- 
bard finally and forever by adopting more | 
desperate methods. Kemp realized, witha _ 
start, where this line of thought was lead- _ 
ing him, and he shut it out of his mind. © 

In the end he decided that, regardless 
of consequence to himself, he would do af 
nothing to prevent Hubbard from meetin ee 
Alice. . Bae os 

With that anestien: dead oe ar 
and more sarin one. confronted Ws 


_Tll be back again to-morrow or the Ss 


since. ae weld ian 
pp arance of Hubbard as a calamity 
nd measure the problem was perplex- 
ing. Kemp gave it a great deal of thought, 

and in the end he decided that there was 
no reason why he should tell her unless she 
os asked him a direct question. In that case 


truth or it might permit him to lie. There 
are occasions, he realized, when a man of 
— honor may lie to oe the woman he 
loves. 

_ Finally there was the ee of whether 
te aield. tell Hubbard that his wife was 
: _ in the vicinity. That was a problem entire- 
ly separate from the other problem of 

whether he should deliberately keep Hub- 

“bard away from her. At first it seemed easy 
. _ to solve. The man deserved no considera- 
tion whatsoever. He had wronged his wife 
_ shamefully; he was a thief and a vaga- 
ns, with no more sense of honor than a 
coyote. 

‘But as Kemp delved more deeply into the 
| - question of ethics involved in Hubbard’s 
S C case he was not so sure that he should keep 
_ from a husband the knowledge that his wife 
had come to the country in order to give 
him a chance to make his presence known. 
Perhaps the man was desperately in need 
_ of a wife’s help; perhaps Alice could pull 

him out of the abyss of degradation into 
_ which he had gradually slipped. Perhaps, 
as Alice herself suggested, Hubbard had 
not been entirely to blame for his first false 
step. Perhaps she fad nagged at him. 
After all, the man was her husband. He 
: could sods quite make 9 his mind on that 
ae Kemp’ s immediate duty was, of course, 
clear. Acting under orders, he would arrest 
Hubbard and take him up the river, past 


. 
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his conscience might compel him to tell the 


r- of the india at bale breed resideute te ae 
the small store that an independent fur _ 
trader maintained there. : 
- garding Hubbard’s present residence, and 


He inquired re- 


was informed that the man lived witha __ 
squaw in a certain dilapidated cabin on the cS 
outskirts of the primitive village. oe, 
The thought that it was such a despicable ign 
creature as Hubbard who kept him from 
the finest woman he had ever met caused 
Kemp to clench his strong fists in helpless 
rage. Henoted, as he approached the man’s’ __ 
domicile, that ‘Hubbard had sunk below 
even the low level of the ignorant aborigines. _ 
He felt keen disgust as he stepped up to sen os 
door and knocked upon it. : 
There was no sound from within, even 


after Kemp knocked more loudly a second 


time, and the constable was almost ready 
to conclude that no one was at home when 
suddenly the door opened and an Indian 
woman confronted him. She started back, 


affrighted, as she recognized his red coat, 


then with the single word, “ Come,” she i in- : 
vited him to enter. a 

Kemp saw at a glance that the woman 
was alone. He looked around the dirty and _ 
disordered interior, and his contempt for — 
the white man who shared this wretched — 
den with a native woman became cle 
deeper. 

He looked at the woman then and was — 


surprised to find that she was a compara- — 


tively young and not uncomely squaw. Her — 
dress and speech indicated that she had 
been educated at one of the Indian mission © 
schools. He noticed also that, while the © we 
place was in disorder at the moment, there — 
were pictures on the walls and other evi- a 
dence of an attempt to make it a decent 
dwelling before the task had been. aban- 
doned in disgust. ae 
“Well?” said the woman. “You want Oye 
Hubbard?” een t 
“Ves,” answered Kemp, hs es 
“ For what?” oe ai Pee 
“« Stealing.” | pie ea 
A ferocious Saaeice crept into. ber 
countenance, — eee agent Rares 
“ Nothing else?” fem 
6¢ No. > 
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~ “ How toned in “jail he get iy that?” * wn 


“Two or three months probably.” 

“Only two, three months?” — 

“Yes, Why?” se 

_. The woman’s tone had been renresca as 
though she controlled strong emotion with 

difficulty. Now she cast her repression 
aside and blazed out like a volcano. 

~ “ Because—damn him—I want him get 

two, three year!’’ She stamped her foot 

and shook her fist. ‘The dog! He get 
drunk; he beat me; he tear up furniture, 

he treat me—me that was educate in 

school—like I am dirt under the foot! I 


” chate him—I hate that loafer, liar, no-good 


—I hope to God he get hung!” She flung 
out her arm to indicate the disordered 
cabin. ‘He bring me here with nice talk 
—say he marry me soon when he get rid 
of damn woman he left in States—then he 
tell me I am loose girl because I live with 
him and he will never marry me. T call him 
dirty dog and he raise the rough house. 
You see?” 

‘“‘ Ves, I see,” said Kemp. “I am sorry. 

But he’ll let you alone for a while now.” 

“You bet he let me lone. He don’t and 
I stick him with knife!” 
with a savage gesture how she would handle 
‘Hubbard. ‘I hang mebbe, but what I 
care?” 
-- Kemp spoke soothingly. ‘“ Tut, tut,” he 
said. ‘‘ You won’t need to stick Hubbard. 
He'll treat you right when he gets out of 
jail. I’) tell him a thing or two. You 
leave it to me. The redcoat is your friend 
“—see?” 

* Redcoat all right —yes. 
don’t—” 

She did not finish the seritence, A moc- 
.casined footstep sounded outside, the door 
opened, and Calvin Hubbard lurched into 
the cabin. | 


But if he 


V. 


Hupparp caught sight of Kemp’s red 
coat and stood stock still, his expression of 
weak viciousness frozen on his face. For a 
moment neither man spoke. 

- Kemp was studying the fellow. Yes, 
Hubbard was the man in the photograph; 
he was the legal husband of the woman he 
loved. The resemblance was clear enough 


a not | $0 € ear that Alic 


not directed to it. 
fellow was—dirty, dressed in rags, his. un- ; 


She indicated | 


while he’s gone, won’t you?” he asked. 


subconscious ego and cried aloud to hir 


be sure to. perceive it if her at 7 
What a “specim 1 


combed hair and beard making him look | 
twenty years older than he was! Kemp bi 
regarded him with mingled pity and dis- 4 
gust. a 
“You're going up ihe river with me, le 
Hubbard,” he announced. ‘“ You're want- — E 
ed for stealing things out of a store when 
the storekeeper wasn’t looking —a pretty 
low crime fer a man who once was white.” _ 

“ Ali—all right,” Hubbard acquiesced 
meekly. ‘No use trying to fight you red 
coats. When do we start?” 

44 Now. > are “Sag 

Without paying any more attention to 
the Indian woman who had thrown in her _ 
lot with him than if she had been a wooden 
post, the husband of Alice Carter packed 
some of his ‘aoe belongings in a canvas . 
bag. 

““ Aren’t you going to say good-by to ~ 
your housekeeper?” Kemp questioned 
sharply as Hubbard moved toward the : 
door. a 

Hubbard looked at the woman who stood : 
motionless and speechless but wath unholy _ 
glee dancing in her eyes. a 

“ That dirty eee he said. 
should I?” 

Kemp gave the man a lock of supreme _ a 
contempt, then turned to the woman. ee 

“You'll be able to get along all right 


‘ es sa 4 


“ For sure, yes. 
come back. ” “A 

Kemp told, Hubbard to marh then a 
They proceeded to his motor boat and 4 
started up stream. 2 

A feeling of dread took gradual posses- — a 
sion of Kemp as they approached closer 
and closer to Hopeless Homestead. The ~ 
possibility that this poor wretch at his feet — 
might some day stand in front of Alice Car 
ter and be acknowledged by her as the ma 
she had chosen for her life’s mate arouse 
in him emotions that he had never felt 
fore. Primitive impulses rose up from 


An’ if he wise, he won’t _ a 


a 
% 
me +g 


put out of his pathway this unworthy 
stacle to his happiness. Strange ata 


| crisis. ween econ: 
After a while Alice Carter’s ahede came 
in sight. Kemp was desperately afraid 
that she would recognize his boat and wave 
- to him to stop. If she did, how could he 
refuse? And if he did stop, how could he 
be sure that she would not recognize Hub- 
bard or—more likely still—that Hubbard 
- would not recognize her? He prayed that 
_ she would not. 
Hubbard must have noticed his scrutiny 
of the rocky hill. He looked, too, and 
as _ presently i he perceived the little ‘shack that 
_ Alice had-erected thereon. 3 
- “Has some idiot gone and homesteaded 
that hill?”? he questioned. 
_ Looks like it,” said Eon sharply. 
7 =o Man or woman?” : 
-- Kemp wondered if he should answer that 
question. It was a significant one. If he 


replied that it was a’ woman, Hubbard’s 


curiosity would be stimulated and he would 
make further inquiries, either of Kemp or 
later on at Rodiscaw, and eventually would 
: | ban her name. If he did not, Hubbard 
might never think of the matter again. He 
- must be fair to the man; must answer his 
‘ _ question just as though he were an ordinary 
prisoner. He.deéided that he could refuse 
to answer without violating his code of 
ee ee so he said: : 
__ “Jt’s either a man or a woman.” 
oe _ Hubbard subsided then. They arrived 
opposite. the homestead, still without per- 
_ ceiving any sign of life thereon, and swiftly 
os drew away from it. That crisis was past. 
_ But another one confronted Kemp when 
they arrived at Rodiscaw and he took his 
_ prisoner to the barracks. Ordinarily Hub- 
bard would be placed in the general cell 
long with any other minor offenders who 
, ig] it be awaiting trial. In that case, was 
“not cee or even SOHO that one 


: oe do? eel es do a if a had no per- a 
Me _ interest. in Hubbard? No, he would ; 


feared that he would have to tell the. mi an 


Se Kemp was forced by his. conscience a 
: se his prisoner in the general cell which 
was already occupied by two other men. _ : Ne 

Hubbard was to be placed on trial in two _ 
days. At the end of the first day Kemp — 
called on him, in the cell, ostensibly to ask — 
if he was feeling all right, really to find out — ae 
if the man had learned anything in regard — 
to Hopeless Homestead. Apparently Hub- | 
bard had not. Nor had he, as far as Kemp © 
could conceive, up to the time that he faced ~ 
the local magistrate. The evidence against 
him was conclusive. He was given. a sen-— 
tence of three months. 

Kemp was gratified because Katpecd 
had been put out of the way for so long a 
period, but still the fact remained that it — 
was not quite long enough. When the man 


| regained his freedom there would still re- 


main two more weeks of Alice’s self-im- 


posed exile upon the homestead, and, with 
‘Hubbard at liberty in Rodiscaw, and the 


whole town discussing her strange case, _ 
Kemp could scarcely hope that Hubbard _ 
would not learn about her. There sieegunen 


. the possibility that the man would not — 


recognize the fact that this particular Anan 
Carter was his wife, but it was a slim one. 
All that Kemp could do was to sit quiet and 
await developments, 

Since he had decided down at Hay Chek 
that his code of honor ‘did not require him | 
to make Alice acquainted with the fact that 
her husband was alive, his conscience did 
not trouble him on that score. He Tecog- : 
nized the possibility that she might ask him 
if he had learned anything about Carter, 
and, in case she did, he was still undecided 
as to whether he would lie to her or not. __ oS 

His other problem still remained un-- a 
solved also—the question as to whether he~ 


should, or:should not,. tell Hubbard > that 


his one was in the country. He thought 
that if Hubbard failed to show any interest 
in his wife he would not feel obliged to say 
anything: But, on the other hand, if Hub- 
bard did manifest a desire to mend his ways e 
and do the right thing by Alice, Kemp 
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‘ all he knew. After all was said and done, 
: ncaa was Alice’s husband. 
The one thing that Kemp could do was 


to visit Alice often and comfort her in every — 


way he could, and this he proceeded to do. 

As week succeeded week, however, it be- 
came plain that, despite all he could do for 
her, the strain of daily and hourly expec- 
tancy was telling upon the woman. The 
possibility that, at any moment of the day 
or night, the man whom she loathed might 
rap upon her door, etched lines of care on 
her comely features. Kemp dared not even 


hint too strongly that her husband would | 


not call on her for the time being at least. 
In fact he feared to say’ anything at all on 
the subject for fear he would say too much. 
_ Therefore he was compelled to endure in 
_ silent agony the spectacle of the woman he. 
loved gradually breaking under the increas- 
ing strain of suspense. 

- Alice’s appearance suffered in a manner 
that must certainly have coeled the ardor 
of a man who loved her less than Kemp 
did, and that was not all, either. As her 
dress became more and more untidy, so did 
her dwelling. She had wisely not gone to 
the expense of painting or installing expen- 
sive furniture, but at least ft had been neat 


and spotlessly clean. Now it was becoming.- 


shabby. There were times when it was 


--eyen unswept and undusted. One day, 


when Hubbard’s sentence of three months 
was nearing its end, Alice was a particu- 
larly pathetic spectacle. She looked almost 
as bad as some of the ignorant slatterns who 
came direct from Russian and Polish vil- 
lages to the free lands of Alberta. Her 
shack looked as though it might be housing 
the poorest and most unfortunate woman 
in the whole district. | 
“Only three weeks more, dear, ial then 
the strain will be over,’’ Kemp told her. 
“Three weeks,” Alice repeated agoniz- 
ingly. “It seems like three years. I don’t 
know whether I can hold out that long or 
not.” | 
‘Why not run in to town and stay there 
for a few days to relieve the strain?’”’ Kemp 
proposed.. 
“No, no!” she vetoed. “I must be here 
all the time. An hour after I left might be 
the time he would choose to call. Not even 
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‘For wale an tear: can | absent - 
conscience, Peter. 


Ate) terrible t in; 
"possess a Conscience, isn’t Te?) dns 
“Tt is,” agreed Kemp with peel: ator na 

r There are times when I almost wish he _ 
would come and relieve this awful strain,” _ 
Alice went on. ‘There are times, too, 
when I feel that I am a wicked woman for 
not wanting him to come. Do you think it 
is wicked, Peter, for a woman to pray to 
God to keep her “husband away from her?” 

“ Not when he mistreated her as that 
man mistreated you,” Kemp replied. 

“But would he have mistreated me if : 
had acted differently?” 

‘Your action in protesting when bie 
wouldn’t support you was perfectly right | 
and proper,” Kemp argued. | 

“Yes, yes—that’s what I’ve been telling 
myself all these years—but now I’m not so 
sure. Maybe I did nag at him. Maybe I 
didn’t make our home quite as attractive as 
it might have been. Maybe, instead of re- 
maining here and waiting for him to come 


‘to me, I ought to be searching every vil- 


lage and settlement throughout the whole 
north for him. Maybe he is not in a po- 
sition to come to me. Maybe— Oh, I 
don’t know what to do, Peter!” 

Kemp patted her shoulder gently. He 
longed to take her into his arms, but he 
knew only too well that she would not per- 
mit him to. One woman in a hundred? 
She was one woman in a million! 

He reassured her as bést he could and — 
went away, Breceer is slowly and seaaceet os 
fully. 

All these weeks he had refused to meet 
the issue of whether he should tell Hub- 
bard that his wife was in the country. He 
realized now that he could postpone. the 
matter no longer. The man would be re- — 
leased in a few days. In less than three — 
weeks Alice would leave the country, pro- — 
vided Hubbard did not appear, convinced — 
that her husband was dead in fact as well — 
as legally. By withholding the knowledge — 
that her husband was alive would he not be 
deliberately separating a man and wife? 
Could he assume the responsibility for that 
act? Did any consideration whatsoever ,: 
justify such a proceeding? Kemp’s per- — 
jam as he made his hecse toward wh 1 


_ Kemp found Hubbard reclining comfort- 
ably on the cell bunk after having spent the 
; day cutting cord wood in the barracks yard. 
The fellow did not seem particularly dis- 
_ tressed at the moment. He did not appear 


to bear Kemp any animosity when the lat- 


ter spoke to him, and the thought came to 

- the constable that perhaps, under the sur- 
face, Hubbard was not such a bad fellow 
after all, merely a weak one who might still 
_ be ‘made over into a real man by a good 
woman. 

eas ‘Hubbard, ™ he hepet: “Vd ike to learn 

a little of, your history, if I may.” 

_% Go ahead,” said the prisoner. 

“When you came to this country from 

the States did yee leave a wife behind 

you?” ; 

(Pera moment Hubbard hesitated, then 

he answered: . 

Boead | Yes.’ ? 

“Was she a good woman?” 

- Hubbard smiled — “The best in 
- the world.” 

. “Then why did you leave her?” 

For the first time in the years that Kemp 

had known him, Hubbard shed his air of 

‘degraded incompetence and spoke like a 

real man. 

“e Because I was a fool!’ he exclaimed 

surprising force. “ Because I didn’t 
: e she 1 was one woman in a thousand. 


re “town in 5 hibaka diet a sere: 
sman threw away in a ‘hotel down 
: “lee and saw 20 name sagen me 


‘chines “And me—look at me!" 
of a-citizen, ain’t I? Living with a dirty — 
Squaw and gid tell you, Kemp, a oS 


— yes, sir, I sure will! 


-probably had until I saw that paper and — 


-jooker. - 
-. In the whole town. she was baie 1 — 


ne that ee all, either. In: ae 
column slie was “wentioned as being 
ry board. A regular prominent — 
I'm a hell 


me sick when I think of the way I could — oe 
be swelling around that town with a woman 
like that-if I only had sense enough to stay 
there. Td be living in a fine house, I bet, 
and driving an eutomobile and getting my | x 
name in the paper and everything. Jimi-— 
ny! Just to think of it gets my goat. 
Servants, too, I bet you—yes, sir, ser- ae : 
vants!”” 

“Have you ever thought of going back 


to her?’”’ Kemp asked. 


“ Sure I have. I’d go crawling babe on 
my hands and knees, I’d beg her to ee 3 
me; I’d do anything under the sun to get — 
square with her if I could.” | 

“Then why don’t you?” 

“ Because—er—well, because the way I 
left there wasn’t quite regular, There’s 
people there that’s got it in forme.” 

‘“Wouldn’t your wife be able to. square 
you with them? If she’s a rich and promi- 
nent citizen, surely she could arrange tiirigs. 
so you could start all over again.” 

“T’ve thought of that, too, but—well, 

FT just hadn’t got around to it, constable. 
This worthless hfe I’ve been leading sort of Fees 
gets a fellow, you know. The railroad Lea Ma 
would be quite a lot, too, and I’d have to. 

have some decent clothes. But I will do ie 

And just as quick | ee 
as I can, too, because—who knows—maybe __ 
she'll get a divorce some day and go offand 
marry some other fellow. I thought she 


read her name—Alice Carter. That shows 
she’s still my wife because my name is real- | 
ly Carter, not Hubbard.” 
“So you still love her, eh?” Neue 
“ & woman like that? That hasn™ i 


~ vorced me all these years, and can build up 
a big real estate business and get on library 


boards and everything? Well, I guess 
yes!” Hubbard paused to smile at some 
secret happy thought and then resumed: 
“And maybe you think she isn’t a good 
Oh, man! The best-looking kid 
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her. Only ‘seventeen. years old then, which ie 
makes her about twenty-four now, and— — 


_ say—don’t you suppose that a girl who was 

_a knockout at seventeen is a better eyeful 

than ever at twenty-four? Il say so.” 

Another pause. ‘ My God! 

how I’ve wasted my years with dirty, ugly 
-squaws—well, I’m going back to her, con- 
stable, and that’s all there is to it.” 

Kemp did not say anything for a mo- 
ment. ‘There was only one thing he could 
say, and he dreaded to start. But his duty 
was clear now, and, however much it nat 
hurt him, he must do it. 

Be Hubbard, ” he stated slowly and sol- 
—emnly, ‘ what weuld you say if I told you 
your wife is in northern Alberta at the 
se moment?” 

_ The prisoner started violently. 

“No!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What oma! 
“ Making it easy to return to her.” 
“My stars!” Hubbard sat staring at 

Kemp, his mouth open, his lower lip hang- 

ing. “You're. sure?’’ he questioned sus- 
- piciously. 

ae. Quite. ” 

_ “ And she’ll take me back?” 

_ “J imagine that she will if you wish to 

return and will promise to do the square 
thing by her in the future.” 

“Oh, I will—you bet I will! Once a 
fool, but never again. No, sir! Is she far 
away? Can I get to her easily?” 

; Ge Yes. ”) 

‘“‘ Does she know I’m locked up here?” 
Bee id 9.5 No. »? 

** Great! 
“Not if you don’t wish to.” 

“Jiminy! And Tl be out in a few 

days, won’t I?” 

‘Three days more.’ 

_ “You'll tell me where she i ss, so I can go 

straight to her?” 

“ Better than that—Tll take you to her,” 
Hubbard jumped. up and clasped Kemp’s 
hand. 

“You're a brick, constable,” he said. 

“Ves, sir; you sure are. I'll remember 
you—you bet I will. Ill send you a nice 


_ present or something when I get cleared up 


back there in Nebraska and have a fine car 
to ride around in and everything. Yes, 
sir! Ill show you whether I can remember 


To think of. 


I don’t need to tell her, do 1?” 


Kemp thoucht. of the squaw that | Hub- 
oy had lived with down at Hay Cee 
and he was not so sure that the man. ee 
remember him. Come to think of it, he — 
‘hoped that Hubbard would not. That. 
would only make it harder for him to for- 
get Alice—Alice, who was the finest woman 
that God ever created — Alice, whom he 
loved better than life itself! 2 
The realization of what he had done, and 
the awful consequence it would entail on 
himself, struck Kemp suddenly with crush- 
ing force. He rose and turned away from 
Hubbard to hide the wave of emotion that © 
swept over him. | 
“See you again,” he muttered brokenly, | 
and quietly made his way from the cell to 
where he could wrestle alone with his grief. — 
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Kemp did not call on Alice that day. 
He feared that he might not be able to:con- 
trol his emotion in her presence. But the 
mext he had himself sufficiently well in hand 
to risk it, and, in the cool of the Senne 
he proceeded to her place. a 

He rebuked himself then for having neg- 3 
lected her the day before. Alice was in a — 
more pitiably nervous ‘state than ever. 
Lines of care were etched deeply into her - 
face now. Her hair was unkempt, her — 
dress was more like that of a janitress than — 
a business woman, her shack was shabbier — 
than he had ever observed it. Only a tem- — 
porary and poorly built shack in the begin- — 
ning, its lack of paint had caused some of — 
the boards to crack and warp, and, with ” 
its newness worn off, it looked almost as 
dilapidated as the worst homesteader’s — 
dwelling he had ever seen. The homestead 
itself, now that the leaves were beginning 
to fall from its fringe of trees, appeare 
“more desolate and worthless than before. 
_ Any ending to Alice’s period of agoni. 
ing suspense would be better than no end- 
ing at all, Kemp reasoned, as he climbed — 
up the rocky path that led from the n 
to her poor habitation. In one way, i 
a mercy that her husband was comi 
her on the morrow. It seemed. ar 


«& “There are css poet 
sof he seven year period left, 
| _ Then Vl be a pee woman. 


coe ” Keep had intended to tell her that next 
Pare would bring her husband to her, but 
as he noted the eagerness with which she 
-Jooked forward to her deliverance from the 
man, he could not summon up the courage 
to do it. No, he would put off the evil mo- 
ment as long as possible. Perhaps some- 
eee would yet intervene to avert it. Hub- 
_ bard’s heart might fail him, he might acci- 
dentally drown on his way down stream, 
D etias the Indian girl at Hay Creek might 
stab him, as she had threatened to do. 
- Kemp realized that such thoughts were 
- futile and foolish. Nevertheless, they fur- 
- nished some slight excuse for what he knew 
- only too well was his lack of moral back- 
bone to tell her the truth. He did, how- 
ever, pave the way in some slight degree 
for the shock he meant to inflict upon her. 
_-. Alice,” he said, “‘ when I drop in to see 
you to-morrow morning I will have a com- 
_panion with me. I don’t want to leave him 
- alone with the motor boat on the river bank 
_ while I come up to see scien so I’ll probably 
bring him along with me.’ é 
“Certainly bring him,” she consented. 
© But you'll pardon me, I’m sure, if I don’t 
_ pay much attention to him. I cannot pay 
the proper attention to anybody or any- 
nee nowadays. You can see that for 
Ce Look at me. I’m a sight. And 
so is the house. And the worst of it is that 
- ey don’t care. While the dread of meeting 
that anen es over me, nothing matters. 


ois pois dear.” 

- “Please don’t call me that,” said Kemp. 
Tt’ hurts too muc 

He said good-by toher then, and betook 
him heii us nous a hota Ber 


1 ae Wat a frightful p cosa on 


te 


Fe ‘of God decreed should not be = 2 
: asunder, he had done the right thing, would | 


neglected shack. 


: "Phe shtisiaction. of tinea that, : 
ing together two people whom the 


be his, yes— but would that compensate — 
hints fos the jos of the woo be loved? — : : 
For the first time in his life Peter Kemp — 
began to understand why some men become | 
criminals; why they fling aside the ham-_ : 
pering bounds of civilization and, like wild © 
beasts, tear and rend and kill in order to © e 
satisfy primordial desires that existed eons | 
before the law of fang and claw was re | 
placed by statute books. . 
He did not sleep well that sieht, cy 


‘when morning came he was ready to go ~ 


through with the ordeal of taking Hubbard — 
to his wife. He went to the barracks and — 
saw to it that Hubbard was ‘released — 
promptly at the designated hour, then he | 
explained to the man that his wife's place _ 
of -residence was located a short nee , 
down. stream. 

“ When we call on her I am not going — 
to say one word as to who you are,” = 
warned Hubbard. “I am simply going to 
take you to her place and act toward you — 
as though you were a casual companion. — 
The rest will be up to you and her. om S 
that understood?” ae 

“¢ Sure,” rejoined Hubbard. 
have to do anything.” | 

“All right,” said Kemp. “ ‘Let's get i. 
over with. ay motor boat is waiting. — 
Come along.” roe 

Hubbard had washed his prea peo . 
combed. his hair, but aside from that he — 
was the same. wretch that he had been when — 
he was arrested. His eyes were not as red _ 
and bleary as they had been, but still they 
were bad enough. A coarse eeaund still hid — 
much of his face, and the clothes were the | 
same ill-fitting rags he had worn in jail. 

They climbed into the motor boat and — 
sped down river to Hopeless Homestead. 2 
Kemp ran the boat upon the san and they, : 
climbed out. a , 

“Ts this where my wife is stopping?” - com 
queried Hubbard in a surprised manner as _ 
they climbed up the mine path toward her 


- woe won't 


i“ Ves,” said — “ She omesteaded 
this piece of land.” | mK 


a 


Hubband said nothing runes bat he 


iene staring about as they proceeded to the | 


shack, and then he inspected the Aces 


lie rather a disapproving manner. 


Alice opened the door, and in a voice 


| that was not nearly as soft and modulated 


as when Kemp had first met her, bade the 
two of them enter. 
Kemp was pained to note that.her ap- 


- pearance had not changed for the better. 


_ Another night of little or no sleep had tem- 


- porarily sapped still more of the beauty 


that had been hers when he first saw her, 
and undoubtedly would be hers again when 


this dreadful period of suspense was ended. 


Her hair was not done up, her dress hung 


about her like a rag. Probably because it 


was still early in the mornmg, her floor was 
-unswept, her bed was unmade, her break- 


fast dishes had not been washed.. She apol- 


- ogized briefly to Kemp for her appearance 


and took little or no notice of his com- 
panion. 


- Kemp and Hubbard sat down. Kemp 


did not say anything, because he expected 
- Hubbard to announce his identity. But the 
latter did not immediately do so, and for a 


moment or two there was an awkward 


pause. Kemp was on pins and needles. He 


looked at his companion and noted that 
Hubbard was intently studying his wife. 
Alice did not recognize Hubbard .as her 
husband. Kemp was not entirely surprised 
at that, for the man certainly looked as dif- 
ferent hon the photograph that Alice had 
as the same man very well could look. But 


~ he did expect that Hubbard would speak to 


| 


her, and as one embarrassing moment suc- 


ceeded another without his doing so, 
_Kemp’s suspense became agonizing. Final- 


ly he spoke up. himself. . 
“T was just on our way down stream,” 


he said, “ and dropped in ol see if there is. 


anyihine I can do for you.” 


_ “ Nothing at all, thanks,” said Alice in 


‘the preoccupied manner that was growing 
upon her of late. 

There was another awkward pause. 

“ Since there is nothing I can do for you, 
I guess there isn’t any particular reason for 


me. to stay any longer, is there?” 
Kemp glanced at Hubbard as he em- 


phasized the personal pronoun. He noted 


of ne (ae iad hack 

was paying no attention to him. | 
Hubbard at last seemed to grasp Oe ie AN 

that had been conveyed in Kemp’s tone. _ 

He gulped once or twice and slowly rose to 

his feet. He stood looking at Alice and 


from her to Kemp, and, after another ago-— : 


nizing period of suspense, he spoke. | 

“I guess ”—he said slowly and labori- — 
ously — ‘I guess—we had better be going.” 

He tumed to the door, and in another 
moment Kemp found himself beside the 
man on the pathway outside. He did not 
quite knew how he got there. He supposed 
he had said good-by to Alice in the usual 
way, but he could not have swern that he 
had. He proceeded beside Hubbard until 
they reached the boat, then he turned on 
him. - 
““What’s the idea, Hubbard?” he ques- : 
tioned sharply. “ Why didn’t you speak to 
your wife? You renee her, aa 


your” 


Hubbard smiled in his saris ce nealy. 
manner.. 

Mesh recognized her, ” he aninowe 
edged. . 

“ Then a didn’t you tell her who you 
were? You said you wanted to go back to — 


her, didn’t you?”’ 


_ “Sure I wanted to go back to her,” Hub- 
bard replied, “when I thought she was 
worth going back to; when I thought she , 
had a business of her own, and money and — 
position. But not now, you bet. Why, 
I'd be crazy to do it. Go back to a woman 
who looks like an emigrant, and came away 

up here to Alberta to file on a homestead? 
Did you notice how she kept her place? 
Unswept, down at tne heel inside and out— 

fit for nothing but a Bohunk to live in. 

‘“‘ Business of her own! That’s a_ hot 
joke, that is. She’s got no business of her 
own. If she had she wouldn’t be filing on 
a homestead. And such a homestead! I 
never saw a worse one. The woman must _ 
be crazy. No, you bet I didn’t tell her who. a 
I was, and what’s more, I won’t. ‘ 
Woy i dare say she wouldlike ta get me- 
back. Sure! . Thinks I’ll try to work 'the — 
retten place, I guess, and make a living for 
her. Fat chance! I see ne ae for 


, Soe , started his married life by lying to his wife? . | - 
Because, if he kept from her the knowledge __ 


oo ® Be. Hooked at “Hubbard in utter 
oy ‘gmazempot, Then, as he realized the utter 
__worthlessness of this man who valued his 
- wife only when he thought she could pro- 
vide an easy living for him, fiery indigna- 
tion flushed his face. Hie fists clenched 
and he took a step toward the fellow. 
Then he reconsidered. This was no ca- 
lamity, but a stroke of incredible good for- 
tune. With Hubbard out of the way, Alice 
would consider him dead, in fact, as he 
would be in law, and Kemp could oy 
her. He smiled erimbye: 7 
“All right, Hubbard,” he ‘add. 
ee you a lift down to Hay Creek.” 
_ Kemp took him all the way to the settle- 
ment. Po 
“Td advise you to keep away from Res 
San for the next two or three weeks,” 
he said to Hubbard as they parted. . : 
_ “TJ sure will ” rejoined the latter. 


ue tt 


ViTr. 


-Wuen Alice Carter’s self-imposed im- 

_ prisonment on her worthless homestead ex- 

pired, she abandoned the place and moved 
to the Rodiscaw Hotel. 

She was no longer the slack and nervous 


person she had been when she resided in 


her temporary shack. ' Her six months of 
stress and strain at an end, she blossomed 


overnight into the beautiful and sunny-dis- 


positioned woman she had been when Kemp 
__ first sighted her in the land office. In fact, 
_ she was even more radiant. now than she 
had been at that time. She had feared a 
possible meeting with her husband then, 
and now that fear no longer existed. Seven 
years had expired since he left her, and 
_ during that time she had heard no word of 
him. The law therefore declared him dead, 
and so far as she knew, he was dead. 
Oe ‘But Kemp was not so easy in his mind. 
Cons 


sh to do so with a secret ‘between 


cience was gnawing at him again. He : 
|marry Alice at any time now, but did 


Could } hope for. famed ie rhe 


that Culh Carter. was alive, would not 


that be virtually a lie? 


- He sought to draw her out on Be sub- . : 


ject one day. 


“« Alice,” he said, ‘“‘ what sould ae if . : 
you leammed that Calvin Carter is aliven’ #2. 
“TI would not then be a widow,” she re- 


plied. “I could not marry you.” 

that assertion Kemp wrestled with the 
truth. But he might as well have surren- 
dered at the start. 


with Alice if he withheld the facts from her. 


He could not be happy with her if he told 
them, either, since she would not and could _ 
not marry him, but at least he would be at — 

peace with his conscience; he would knew 
‘that in this last and greatest test of all he 


had again emerged triumphant. So he 
made up his mind to tell her, and with that. 


idea firmly fixed"in his mind, he started for - 


her hotel. 


_ But as he passed the barracks office ‘he mae 


For twenty-four hours after she os aa a 
‘problem of whether he should tell her the — : 
The principles that had i 


guided him through life were all arrayed _ 
against him. He could never be happy > 


was called inside by a brother constable. ~ 


“ Just received a bit of news from down a _ 
river that I thought eae interest celle ” - te 
said the latter. . re 


The news was staggering. Kenn ee Phe 


his companion repeat it in detail, then he < ) 
took a long walk before calling on Alice. 


Now he was all at sea again; he did not = 


know whether to tell her about Calvin Car- 
But in the end an 


ter, alias Hubbard, or not. 
he decided to do so. 


She met him in the ladies’ bunley of the a | 
town’s one and only hotel. Never had she _ 


REN j 


looked so beautiful, so radiant, so desirable. — 
She was as different from the unkempt and 
anxious-eyed woman who had kept vigil on _ 


Hopeless Homestead as sunshine is different _ 
from fog. Her smart gown fitted her to. 


perfection, her hair was becomingly dressed 


as though she had visited a metropolitan 
beauty parlor, her eyes were alight with 
Kemp looked at her for a long _ 


happiness. 
time before he found courage to speak. 


“ Alice,” he said at last, “1 have come to St | 


ie you a painful surprise.” 


stead leaped again to her eyes, blotting out 


_ their radiant expression as a snuffer extin- 


 guishes a lighted candle. 
“What is it?” she demanded. 
- Calvin Carter been found?” | 
“Ves,” said Kemp. “Calvin Carter 
_ ‘was the man who accompanied me to your 
_ Shack some two weeks ago.” : 
_ She stared at Kemp. The tragedy of 
her attitude moved him deeply, but he felt 
that he had to tell his story in its Bicow! 


ras 


and natural sequence. 


_ “He went there with the inten tion -of 
iS claiming you as his wife,” he went on, “ but 
_ when he saw what a poor place you had, 
and how careworn you looked, he decided 
that you would be more of a burden than 
a help to him, 80 he repudiated you and 
went away again.’ 
Grae The wietch!” she exclaimed. 
a fool I was to think there might be some 
good in him after all! My first opinion of 


“¢ What 


2 ‘a5 you S sonchind that rT ‘fear, will Scie tk 


_ Alice gasped, and the old expression of 
‘dread that had disfigured her on the home- | 


been Jed to believe you were.” 


the: —— and well-of woman r 


“But what he thought or did makes’ no i 
difference now.” Alice slumped down into | . 


a chair, with her head on her arms, and — 


i 


him, formed when he deserted me, was 


| yipnt? 

“Without a doubt, sf Keep agreed. 
“ And the grim joke of it all is that the 
_ painful measure you took to let him know 
- you were in the country—living on a worth- 


less homestead so your name would be re- 


peated everywhere—was the very thing 


sobbed. “I am not a widow, as I thought. of 
With that man alive, i. can never =— : 
you, Peter.” - 
Kemip sat on the arm of wee ‘chair aa 
put his arm around her, | vs 
“ That’s just where you are souk 
dear,” he said. ‘‘ You can marry me, be- 
cause you are a widow.” 8 
“How? I don’t understand.” Alice 
looked at Peter with a mingled expression _ 
of hope and despair. | : 
“ Because I learned only this morning ~— 
that Calvin Carter—or Calvin Hubbard, as 
he called himself here—is no longer alive. 
It seems that when he went back to the © 
squaw he had been living with he abused - 
her and boasted about the white wife he 
had until finally the squaw became so en- 
raged that she did what she threatened to 
do the day I arrested him—she sic 
him to the heart with a knife.” , 
- It was characteristic of Alice Carter tea = 
she gave the poor wretch who had been her 
husband a decent burial— then, with no © 
cloud in sight, Peter Kemp and she set out — 


_ that caused him to renounce you. He for the Jand where dreams come true, — ; 
(The end.) . : eas 4 
ae ~ i ~ a 


FISHING’S FINE 


RAGGED straw and overalls, 

_A bamboo rod and a hook and Iine, oi 

An old tomato-can of worms— Cu ce 

_ And. all the joy in the world is mine. : 
For down the stream by ie fallen tree 

From the depths of the pool, a glimmer and shine 

Have flashed a message and challenge (0. ME ss oe: 

Vane a on, old ria the pains oat ea 


Florence B. Fir 


By EDGAR FRANKLIN 


. Author of “‘A Noise in Newboro,”’ ‘* Regular People,’’ etc. 


WHAT HAS OCCURRED IN PART I. 


YRA CARSON is evicted from her boarding house for failure to pay rent; her next misfortune 


is losing a temporary job as restaurant cashier in a hotel. As she passes through the lobby | ~ 

she meets a strange girl, who asks her, as a great favor, to change hats and coats for a short © 
time. Impetuously she slips into the fur cloak. Within the next few minutes she is seen by the — 
hotel manager, her roommate, Daisy Walsh, and her fiancé, Arthur Bond, all of whom conclude © 
that Myra is indebted to some generous man for the costly garment. She is furious. As she rushes _ | 
from the hotel she is approached by a chauffeur, who directs her to a limousine around the corner; . 4 
thinking it belongs to the real owner of the coat she. accompanies him. They drive through strange _ 
streets, and to a sparsely settled neighborhood; she is ordered out*of the car—and discovers ‘that 


ico). Se has been kidnaped. 


CHAPTER V. 


ha s IN THE SIDE ROOM. 


and ineradicable impulse to scream. 
» Myra, fairly convinced that some- 
_ thing of a most. unusual and threatening 

nature was afoot, essayed to scream to the 
very limit of her lung power. A great palm, 


HERE was, of course, the ancient 


suddenly placed over her mouth, reiea. 
this sound to a mere gasping grunt, inau-— 
dible twenty feet away. Again she strug- e 
gled viciously, putting forth all the force : 
of her strong young body. The big arms | 
merely tightened a little about her and — 
Miss Carson was carried on and « on, toward 
the house. one 
Hazily she caught soft steps on bare foo 


This story began in the Argosy-Alistory ser for June 24. dee Ct ate eee 
843 


- within oe the creaking of a shine in the 
blackness a dim square of light appeared, 


the small, lean figure of a man in the cen- 
fe tet: 
house, willy-nilly, and the door had closed 
after them. She felt herself-swung to the 
- floor. She saw the footman turn the key, 
_ and grin at her. The larger chauffeur held 
her, rather gently, too, by either shoul- 
_ der and addressed his words directly into 
her face. 

“Chop off that screech, sister—cut it 
- out!” he advised angrily. ‘You wanter 
get this and get it right: you keep your 


face shut and do what you're told, and 


_ there ain’t a thing going to happen to you! 
Get that?” 
Ye Open that door and—and let me out 


of here!” Myra panted. 


ae Don’t be funny, kid. D’ye get me? 
x Then get this, too: start hollerin’, start any- 
thing rough ‘and—well, it could be your 
_ papa and mamma and your friends wouldn’t 
ever see you again. Y’know what I mean? 
I don’t want t’ hurt you. These two guys 


A ‘don’t, want t’ hurt you. But at that, if it 
me lies between lettin’ you get us into reabie 
and chokin’ the breath out o’ you, the bet- 


_ tin’s all one way.” 

ie There was something very convincing 
- about this man when one came to know 
him better. 

Myra Carson, who had been oe to 


scream for help in good earnest, recon- 


_ sidered and held her peace, merely staring 
up at him with eyes which, despite her best 
_ efforts, were growing more frightened every 
moment. A grudging and rather awful 
: smile flickered about his lips. 

- “Vou look like a reasonable kid; you 
_ look like you understood. You don’t have 


t’? be told we’re—well, we’re three pretty 


_ bad guys and it wouldn’t be no more trouble 
t’ croak you than nothin’. And, at that, you 
wouldn’t be the first one we croaked!” he 


stated with entire calm. 


Myra could not still the shiver. It came 
into being without consulting her at all. 


Tt shook her quite visibly. She looked 


around in plain, well-warranted terror—at 
the chauffeur who, she fancied, must have 
: committed at least two dozen peculiarly 
horrible murders—at the footman, who was 


een muscular ¢ ‘ 
handy man—at the th 
2 Hee Miss Carson had entered the 


edly. 


lean and very dark and plainly more ntelli 
gent than either of the others. He loo 
like the brains of the gang! ns 
“ What are you—going to do with me 
now?” she asked him, suddenly and Bee 


The dane man Sexed his teeth for one _ 
smiling, approving instant as he gazed at 
Myra. , 
“Tf you don’t make trouble we ‘s noth- 
ing,” he replied. “‘ We just keep you here a 
little while.” _ ; 
‘“e Why >?) 
es That would be telling too much—yes?” 
“ But when—when you’ve kept me here 


a little while?” Myra persisted. 


“ Ah, then we gotter see!” explained the 
dark one, who seemed simply overflowing 
with lluminative information. 

They were still in the hallway of the 
wretched house. A mere oil lamp, hanging 
overhead, denoted their tremendous distance _ 
from any real civilization. In there, in what 
must have been the living room, since it 
was furnished with a table and several 
chairs and a fragment of rug, another oil 
lamp burned. Just behind Myra a second 
door stood open, blackness beyond it; and 


the chauffeur nodded to the footman, indi- 


cating this open door, and the footman 
hurried in, and Myra heard the scratching — 
of matches. 
ently flickered to life under the footman’s 


‘fingers. 


“Well, anyway, we got the kid—we 
should worry about what happens next,” 
said the chauffeur quite jovially. ‘In this 
way, girly!” . 


He indicated the second room, which con- iy: 


sisted of a dubious cot, a shaky chair, the 


oil lamp. and an extremely musty. smell, . 


Myra drew back. And at once, having been 
lifted bodily, Myra moved into the room, 


and the chauffeur stood her on her feet once 


more. 3 2 
iN Ong thing, Rid, you gotter learn to mind ae 


better when you’re spoken to,” he informed — : 


her rather Bravely, fhe Next time you" 26 0 a 


el 


A sad little oil lamp pres- 


thick! You couldn’t go. through ’em 
with: a sledge and you got no sledge.” 
_ Myra found nothing appropriate to say. 
“So take a tip from a friend and just 


sit tight and’ mebbe you'll get out of it 


all right,” he concluded. ‘ Roll over on 
the cot and pull the billion-dollar coat over 
you and sléep, if you want to. And get 
this and don’t let it slip yer mind for one 


. ‘second, kid; if you wanter die sudden and 


unpleasant, start something around here!” 
A certain crude dramatic instinct evident- 
ly lurked in this individual. He waited for 
no comments from Myra Carson. He came 
to the end of his speech and, for just one 


second, blistered her with a glare of such 


‘concentrated villainy as must have pene- 
trated her very soul. Then, with a slam, the 
door closed after him and Myra heard the 
key turn scratchily on the far side. 
_- And she was alone and ee to 
_ think. | 


This, for the first few minutes, was a 


wholly impossible undertaking. The thing 
which had been Miss Carson’s good, reliable 
brain whizzed and whirred and whirled, but 


- flatly declined to produce one definite idea. 


After that, the utter stillness oozing into her, 
the whizzing ceased, giving place to some- 
thing almost less desirable—swift, coherent 
- thought! 

She had been trapped. Or rather she, as 


Myra Carson, had not been trapped delib- 


- erately, but the wearer of this. exquisite 
coat most certainly had been trapped! And 
what a very, very wise young person the 
: original wearer had been! Evidently aware 

that she was about to be kidnaped, she had 
bestowed her external self upon Myra Car- 
- gon—and that simple soul had accepted it 

- and—and now she was here! 

As for the rest of it? Myra fluttered 
- down to the shaky chair and shook her 
head. Why had it happened at all? She 
_ did not know. How had a gang of criminals 
o possessed themselves of that expensive car? 
cidedly, they did not look like the sort 
timinals who operate with much capital. 
. Myra did not mao, 


se Nockerk with a iron ba 


And what was. 


to ibe the cad of ie what was to be her ont 
That was a matter of the most acute ee 
personal interest—yet Myra had no more - 

information upon it than upon gee of the a 
other counts. — i 


fate? 


‘It were as well, perhaps, not to delve 
too deeply into her further meditations as _ 
she sat on the shaky chair. They strayed — 
to the dear family at home, long since abed _ 
and sleeping, all unaware of the eldest 
daughter’s dire peril. They strayed to © 
Arthur Bond, whom Myra loathed so com- _ 
pletely and whom she would have given . 
the wealth of the world to see at. that. mo- oe 
ment. They strayed to Daisy Walsh, 

And somehow—it may possibly have — 
been Daisy’s queer advice, but was more 
probably the memory of that last inter- _ 
view with Daisy—Myra Carson began to © 
warm through again at this point and her 
genuine anger began to rise. Miles beyond 
the status of a mere outrage, it was incredible 
that a thing like this could happen to any 
one in a great center of population! It was 
even more incredible that she, the self-con- 
fident, absolutely self-reliant Myra Carson, 
having permitted it to happen to herself, . 
should be sitting here, trembling and help- oo 
less, and framing not so much as one 
constructive thought that looked toward : 
escape. ae 

Because, since nothing in the world is im- 
possible, this was by no means impossible — 
to a person of resource and determination... — 
Particularly to a person who did not seek — 
to cloy all creation with the sweetness of 
her smile—and there was not a solitary — 
smile left in Myra Carson! She straight-— 
ened up and listened. There was a hum of 
voices coming from the room across the hall. _ 
Very softly she arose and tiptoed to the . 
window. ae 

The shutters were there, fast canes ies! 
in the little chink between then she could — 
even discern what looked like a very thick 
iron bar. So that settled the possibility of 
escape by the window and left just the door, 
of course. How does one pass through a 
locked door guarded by three adult thugs 
not ten feet distant, without attracting at- 
tention? On the face of it, one merely does 
not. On the other hand, it is the person 
who permits himself to be stopped by every 


OB aye 4 
ae e 


es susiece hetacie a passes hie whole life — teasin’. Soa 


on the same spot. 
Miss Carson tiptoed to the doce ihe 
- haps with a little better information as to 


the thickness and construction of that door, 


she could have hurled her strong young 
body straight through and accomplished 
a dash to the outer world before they could 
have caught her. Frowning, she looked it 
over and—why, she could distinguish what 
_. the low voices were saying! Myra grew 
quite tense and listened. 
it was the little dark man. 
| hand it to you, anyway, Joe. 


You’ re a Ds danob: bell, but you got away with 


this fine!’’ 

He laughed softly and as if much pleased. 
_ The chauffeur also laughed, more noisily. - 
_ “J don’t have to wear no crape for my 


brains, old-timer!” he stated with becoming 


modesty, 

‘The two that were on the car? Did 
you have to muss ’em up much?” the small 
man inquired further. 


. “Why, they ain’t even cut!” announced 


the chauffeur. 
telling you. 


“That part was a pipe, I’m 
Anybody falls for a shot 0’ 


hootch these days, even guys that never 


took a drink before. This, now, pair 0’ 


swell guys was sitting up front, waitin’ for 


the doll and pretty near froze t’ death when 
we came up. Nick, here, asked ’em could 
he beg a light, and we got into conversation 
with ’em that way. Not such bad guys at 
that. Easy-t’ talk to; that’s what I was 
scared of most at the start. sf 

_ Myra grew even more attentive; recent 
history seemed to be unfolding before her 
very ears, as it were. 

‘There was no call t’ be scared of ’em,” 
her driver pursued. ‘“ Around five minutes 
and we was all like brothers. Pretty soon, 
how about a little drink, I says. It costs 
nothing and we know where it lives, I says. 
First off, they couldn’t see it. I mean, the 
_ big guy that was driving looked sad and 
shook his head and the footman bird come 
out and says they’d die for one drink, but 
they. dassent leave the car. Well, around 
that time the wind started t’ blow like it 
"was comin’ straight from the North Pole,” 
the chauffeur chuckled. “ The-footman fell 
first and the chauffeur didn’t take a lot more 


guy and: Nick soaked the uule go Re 


3 they went out like they’d been breathin’ 


ether for a month.” — 

“ They’re well tied?” the small man asked 
anxiously. | 

‘T’ll say they’re tied! They were tee: 
tight two minutes after me’n Nick ’d got 
their coats and hats, bo. We got their 
mouths all stuffed nice, too,” said the chauf- — 
feur with a touch of siride, “ Tf them guys 
work loose short 0’ two days [ll eat my— — 
say, what ha’ you got to eat here?” 

“ Sandwiches—pot of coffee in there on 
the stove. Never mind that now. Tell 
me the rest of it.” | oe 7 

‘There ain’t-any rest! We went back 
and drove around t’ the side where it’s dark, 
and left word with the carriage man, and 
then the jane come out and hopped in with- 
out even lookin’ at us. That’s what y’ git 
for being one o’ these proud young billion- 
airesses, too damn good to look at a guy 
that’s drivin’ her car!” the chauffeur re-— 
flected. “If she’d ’a’ lamped us careful, 
we'd never ’a’ started. Idon’tlook no more — 
like the guy that was drivin’ that car than — 
you look like Jack Dempsey. Hah!” con- — 
cluded the chauffeur with a yawn. “ What 
kind 0’ sandwiches y’ got?” 2 

The girl winced. She had been inser: ss 
had she not? For that matter, she was still 
hungry, but she wanted to hear more. She | 
was obliged, by the dark man, who quite a 
eed the food question in: ne 

“Made it absolutely clean, eh?” 8 

“ Absolutely, kid!” . 

“It looks pretty good! 
pretty good.” “k 

“ It does till daylight, when some ‘motor- 
cycle bull comes along and lamps fat car 
standing out front.” 

“ You'll have to take that and lose. a 
soon as you’ve eaten,’”’ the dark one sai 
briskly. “ Might not ‘bo a bad idea to ru 
it into the river, Joe. Yes, do that if yo 
can. » Take ‘along your own coat and ha 
and leave this stuff on the dock. T hat , 
look as if you went in - adter it and 
came up.” | eer 


Ill say it looks. 


ee 


out Sot igh Lake If Po, Hs keep 
on talking as loudly as that for a little 
longer, though— 
_ “ About the doll in there, ”” said the voice 
of Nick, the late footman. 

What?” barked the dark man, his song 
breaking suddenly. 

“ Feller, that’s some grand lookin’ little 


chicken!” the gentleman pursued, too ap- 
ey: “IT seen ’em good, but this 
-one—” ie 


_. “J thought that was the way your mind 
was running!” the dark one said with 
growing anger and with a new, sharp 
note in his voice. ‘“ You want to lay off 


ne that stuff. Get me? Lay off it and lay off — 


it quick! None o’ that!” 
“None o’ what?” _ | 
“ This kid ain’t to be injured in any way, 
shape, form or manner!” the leader of the 
interesting little band announced explosive- 
ly. ‘ That’s orders and is orders, and it 
goes!” 
“Well, sure, but—” 
“There ain’t any ‘ buts,’ Nick,’ replied 
the dark man, and his voice softened in a 
queer, indefinably dangerous way. “ Not 
about this! That part of it he gimme 
straighter’n any other pat she ones to be 
hurt!” 
“Well, y’ might think— 
again in a whine. | 
| “T ain’t thinking. I anes you. And I 
know dim, even if I ain’t known him long. 
- We can throw a scare into her if we have 
_to, but there ain’t to be a bruise on her! 
_. There ain’t to be a scratch on her! There 
__- ain’t to be one hair of her torn out! Get 
. ae I did, the way he put it!” The dark 
one laughed: very shortly. 
“tke that was pulled, he said, it starts the 
_ whole gang of us doing a stretch! And he’s 
_ the boy that can work that from the inside, 
without ever getting the tip of one of his 
rv Beier aed up in the mess, I’m tell- 


” Nick oraeias 


“ Once anything 


ae et 


‘phate cin on the table. ie The chauffeur 
. began rather heavily: << 


“Well, at that—when a guy te. ae 
goes nes and starts stuff like mamieens could 


oy in bad, too, if we—” 


eS Joey, any time you start putting ne 
guy in bad, you want to kiss your friends 
good- -by frst, because you'll be riding north | 
in a smoking car and you won’t see ’em 
again for some time! Nah! 


Td cut. off § ee 


leg before I’d start double-crossin’ that — 


there bird, and it wouldn’t hurt so ed 7 


neither.”’ 
“Well, don’t get hot. 
tried to say. 


‘“‘ His money’s good. and he hands it out ; 


free! ‘You’re getting yours, but J’m run- 


ning this show!” concluded the dark gentle- _ 


man savagely. ‘“‘ Not either of you—me/ 


And the first one of you that starts mek | 


thing with that kid—” 

‘* All right! 
“We gotcher, feller! 
Let it go at that!” 


- Followed another pause, during ck : 


Myra Carson’s brain functioned once more 
with remarkable speed. 


Information of tremendous interest bal oy 
filtered through the door these last two min-— 
utes! There seemed to be a potent “ guy”. 
behind all this—a person who, whatever if 
his other intentions, had laid dacs flatly the — 
law that she was not to be injured. More, a 


it was a law apparently to be enforced. to 
the letter and—Miss Carson stifled a small, 
wild little laugh. 


; All right!” N ick haterrinted | 
quite disgustedly. 


N obody—” Nick ; 


Nees 


Not ten minutes ago she had bees tislted. 
by the flitting impulse to summon them and | 
produce again the old and unreliable smile, — 


perchance thereafter to wheedle her way — 
to freedom. Just now it appeared that if — 
ever in her life a time was to come when ‘ 


sheer unpleasantness promised reward, this 


was the time! Nor would this involve either A 


effort or acting; Myra Carson’s ancestors. 


had fought in all -the wars back to the 


Revolution. She was very purely a freeborn — 
American citizen; the temper of one of this 

breed is rarely sweetened by the STERAD IE) 

of his person. 


So Miss Carson, setting her fine little. | 


teeth, pondered the matter for some thirty 


seconds, while out in the larger room the — 


oy chauffeur person ek: rad ech again i in- a ype 


quired 

_ “ Where’s them sicher 

“Out in the kitchen in a paper bag. 
Z Wait a while, Joe; you ain’t starving. I 


want to—” 
‘Miss Carson, gloved fist doubled, pound- 


ed hard and repeatedly upon the door. 

Beyond, the sentence broke in two and 

there was a momentary scuffing of feet. 

_ She could all but feel six eyes turned in her 

_ direction! - | 

_ “ Hey, that’s too much noise!” the chauf- 

feur remarked in an undertone. “ We don’t 

want no riot here.” 

“Qh, let her alone!” the dark one ad- 
vised with a chuckle. “ She’s just getting 


some of it out of her system. She'll lay 


off that stuff in a minute if we don’t pay 
any attention.” — 

“ Well, I better go see what she—” Nick 
- began. 

“You sit down there or I'll knock your 
damned block off!” the head of the com- 
pany advised him. 
After this there was expectant silence. 
They were apparently listening for the next 
manifestation, or possibly they were assum- 
- ing that there would be none. If so, Miss 
Carson mused, they could not have been 
more utterly wrong. But her small fist 
‘was inadequate and unconvincing; she 
looked around for something more sub- 
stantial. In the class of hard, portable ob- 
jects there was only the shaky wooden 
chair. 

She ae lightly over to it and lifted it. 
It was of just the nicest weight and balance 
for throwing! 
_ Myra took careful aim and swung her chair 
~and—threw it! 

And there was a splintering crash that 
suggested a maddened whippet-tank passing 
through the side wall of the shack. Legs, 


rungs and a ruined back sprayed out like 
fireworks, clattered gayly to the floor and 


rolled around. The heavy wooden seat, de- 
laying its descent for the well-judged frac- 
- tion of one second, landed with a loud and 
highly individual thud. 

Then, for a little, a tomblike hush brood- 
ed over the establishment, while Miss Car- 
son considered the cot, That article, with 


2 


~ her. 


Some ten feet from the door 


he turned the key and threw open the ducks 


THE INTRACTABLE ONE, 


N the far room, feet scuffed again — < 
[ denly, suggesting three Brsesa in = 

act of rising. | 

‘“‘ What the—” Nick began. 

“ What ’d she do that time?” sees chauf- 
feur choked blankly. 

“She must ’a’ kicked out the seal from 
the sound of it!” the dark one snapped. 


“What can be wrong with that doll, any- 


way?” Ne 
““ Open this door!” scteamed Miss Car- 
son. ae 


“Hey! One more like that an’ some 
watchman over on Long Island ’ll hear her — 
an’ telephone the police!” cried the footman _ 
nervously. ‘‘ Lemme go in and—”’ 

“ Tl go myself!” said the dark one. — 

“ Now, listen!” the chauffeur cried husk- 
ily. “Let me do this. This jane’s gotter 
get quieted and I’m the Pie that can do 
it! dF 

“Only remember—” 

‘¢ Sure, I understand—I understand! I—” 

“ Open — this— door!” Myra shrilled - 
again, much more violently. 

Heavy steps thumped promptly iowa: 
They stopped just beyond the portal. 

“Hey, cut that out! What’s the idea o? 
that noise?” thundered the chauffeur, his 

tone greatly like that of an annoyed bull. 5 

“You open this door or I'll break it = 
down!” the girl shrieked. < 

““Qpen it! Open it, y’ eneent She. 
might hurt herself!” escaped the dark r man 
in a feverish hiss. 3 

“Tf she don’t hurt herself I’ hurt her eS | 
good and proper!” roared the great brute as 


‘““There! Yer door’s open! Wotter y’ 
think it’s going to get you?” he wiiesoer ity! 
directly of Myra’s face. ~ 

Logically, the — woman siangete have 


then grew much more brutal. 


cod 


ey near son the flowers! _ he pur- 
* vt see them hands, kid? 


a pees so ‘cick eit” 
“Ym not interested in your hands; 
os re filthy! Let me pass!” 


“Pass nothin’!” the large man gasped. 


: “You beat it back there or—” 
“ You let me pass or I’ll scream until they 


= hear me on the other side of the Hud-— 


son River!” said the gentle captive. 

_ A really appreciative grin had come to the 
_ features of the dark little man. 

“Let her pass, Joe!” he ordered quietly, 
_ and examined Myra with considerable new 


- saunter and entered the living room. She 
- looked the dark man up and down. 

“J suppose I’m to thank you,” she said. 
“TJ do. Now open that outer door and tell 
_ that hulk to drive me back to the Aldean 
- Hotel and nowhere else.” 

__ Thereupon she waited, inwardly tense, al- 
: most convinced that she would be obeyed. 
In this, however, she erred. The dark man 
- Jooked puzzled, although he still smiled. 
“Vou better stand by that outside door, 
_ Nick,” he said refiectively. “I guess this 
“apes ain’t anybody y’ take a chance on.” 
oe ats you going te do it?” Miss Carson 
oe N 0, lady, we couldn’t do all that,” the 
dark one smiled. “ We’d like to please you, 
but we couldn’t do that.” 

_ Myra eyed him steadily and with an evil 
smile. 

“For the last time,” she said onety: 


Ps a 


q ily although nee was a keenly ey 
note “T know how you 
you wanter be a We've 


she had started. Sos her name was Ramsey _ 
Snow? There was bound to be some sort of — 


cermed, too. 


interest as she crossed the hall at a cool — 
-kitchen there was much hurried thumping 


. A oe do as I have ‘said, or shall I begin 


_ pleasant if “ee just do your part.’ Dees as 


nd-—and let me ecghn 
- Despite herself, Miss Carson sca that 


aftermath to all this; a little pause just 

here, so that it- yielded information, raat : 

not be wasted. 5 
The chauffeur person was growing ¢ con- os 


“Sure. That’s the stuff!” he. seal : 
“ Let’s be reasonable. Have a chair, pee 
Have a—have a sandwich?” 

This time Myra winced, albeit she. felt 
constrained to sneer athim. — | De oe 
“ Possibly, if you don’t handle it—” ee 

“ Get them sandwiches, Joe,” the dark 
man ordered swiftly. “Leave ’em tied up — 
in the paper—and bring in that coffee and 
a clean cup and the condensed milk. Now. 
Just sit there, Miss senagnet That’s a_ 
pretty comfortable chair.” | 

The captive complied. In the adjoining 


about. Joseph, the chauffeur, dis mast 4 : 
and placed beside her a rather greasy ee - 
age of prodigious size—and still, from hain | 
package floated odors so rare, so enticing — 
that Miss Carson’s dainty ferypens shook ¢ a 
little as she opened it. ae 

The dark person watched her iatendty 3 as 
she took the first bite. She was quiescent — 
for a little, and more than this, apparently, 
he did not ask. | . , 

“‘ Now, I just wanter tell you something 
about all this, Miss Ramsey,” he said very | 
gently and. very earnestly. ‘“ You don’t e 
wanter blame us fellers too much; — 
are pretty hard and we have to pick upa_ 
little change whenever we can, y’know. he 
guess you don’t understand why = re ae 
here?” 4 : 

“JT do not,” acid ities Carson, and select | 
ed another sandwich. 

‘““ Well, no more do we,” the other pure ; 
sued helpfully, “ only we were told to bring — oh 
you here. On the level, I couldn’t tell you — 
a thing more about that part of it if you | 
was to offer me a million dollars. Point — 
is, we did bring you and we don’t want 
any trouble and you don’t want any trou-— 
ble and everything’s going to be nice and — 


850 


it’s just lovely to be kidnaped and that I 


: _ like it and can’t possibly get too much of 


it,” Myra sneered. 

“‘ Tf—if you want to put it that way.” : 

“TJ don't. And I don’t see it that way,” 
the amazingly calm captive pursued as she 
examined the pile further and reflected that, 
beyond question, the champion sandwich 
maker of the whole world must hold forth 
somewhere near this spot. ‘“ Go on, please.” 
- “ There ain’t so much more that I can 
say, Miss Ramsey. Only you’re a good, 
common sense girl. You hafta admit you 
can’t do a thing. We're three grown men 
and you're just a kid and a girl. So what 
_.you wanter do is just get back in your room, 
and if there’s anything you want that we 
can get, you'll have it.” 

_. “And*then?”? * 

- “ And then, maybe to-morrow, maybe the 
day after—I couldn’t just say about that 
part—we'll take you and leave you near a 
subway station somewhere and you can go 
back to your friends and laugh about it.” 

“You think Til do that, do you?” 
eat Why, sure you will, Miss Ramsey. You 
ain’t going to get hurt if you act right. 
You’re going to look back and think this 
was all a joke!” 
© Really?” Miss Carson gaid crisply. 
“Tm sorry, but I don’t agree with you 
about that, either. In the first place—” 

The chauffeur—and this may have been 
because his whole attention had been upon 
the dwindling pile of sandwiches—stirred 
suddenly and waved a ee hand at his 
commander. 

““ Wait a second, chief wait!” said he. 
“'Y’ got the dope all wrong. This Jane’s 
handing you the high josh an’ yourre fallin’ 
for it. The kid’s got too much nerve—she 
dunno what she’s up against here. Listen 
to me, kid!” he commanded again, with 
gathering force and a _ lowering brow. 
“ Maybe this might be a joke to you later, 
but it ain’t no joke now, take it from me. 
You pull a couple more o’ them highbrow 
Sneers an’ one of us fellers is likely t’ get 
peevish and hand you a coupla good ones 
an’ learn you yer manners. Wise t’ that, 
-ain’t you? An’ if one o’ them hands ever 
_ hit you—” 


“My part, I presume, none to sty ioe 


‘up!’ i 
ane a ‘That's way t to Mis 
Ramsey. She’s “just a nice lady and—” ne x 

““ She’s what?” Myra demanded. 
“ Sure y’are, and—” : 
“You're wrong again! There’ s atten : 
whatever pleasant about me, my man. In — 
fact, if you’d hunted carefully through the — 
whole six million people in this town you — 
couldn’t possibly have kidnaped a more — 
thoroughly unpleasant ager than I am.” 
(54 Eh?” 
“And another thing —which is Sune Le 
tried to say a few minutes ago—I don’t ad- 
mit for an instant that I’m as helpless as — 
you fancy. There are so many things that — 
an intelligent person like myself can do.” 
~“T wouldn’t try any of ’em.” 
“No? Why not?” | 
_“ Because it could be that you wouldn’t — 
get out o’ here alive,” the dark person said, — 
and grew threatening on his own account. — 
“And admitting you could work it, we’d 
get back at you, kid. This ain’t a bunch © 
that lets a little skirt like you walk on em!” fe 
“ Get back?” : 
The dark one bared his teeth in an awful — 
leer and drepped his voice to a blood-cur- _ 
dling croak that was really overdone. 
“How'd it be some mornin’ if you found — 
your papa with a knife stuck in his back?” — 
he queried. ms 
Miss Carson merely raised her brows and — 
shrugged. ' 
“It would be most awfully painful and — 
inconvenient for him, I fancy, but what hap- | " 
pens to Mr. Ramsey is a matter of abso- — 
lutely no concern to me!” she- stated — 
strangely, yet with perfect truth. “ What 4 
he will do to you may be interesting, EF — 
should think, but that’s all apart for the — 
moment. I think we’d better stick to the — 
main question: what J can do. For a be- 
ginning, I can scream remarkably. You — 
really haven’t heard me scream yet.” i 
‘ Kid, before you start any screaming— 
the head of the band began, and his color 
rose suddenly and died out more sudda . 
“Oh, but there isn’t any ‘ before,’ you 
know,” smiled Miss Carson, and set down 
her cotine cup, the contents of which 
been quite as excellent as that of the 
saving sandwiches. e I'm cpp) no 


tir 


closed over her mouth. The chauffeur was 

breathing hard, too; the dark man seemed 

= mote than a little perturbed. Eyes dilating, 
_ every muscle tense, he: listened, second after 
second; then: 

ge ae “Hear euytedy coming, Nick?” he asked 
“thickly. 

“Tf there ant, they’re all dead within 

amile!” the footman snapped. 
“Open the door and listen! 
snappy!” 

The key rasped the cuter door, invisible 

- to Miss Carson, creaked open—and there 

_ was another breathless little pause. — 

“Well, at that, I guess it got by that 
- time,” the footman reported, very relieved- 


Make it 


_ ly, as the latch clicked again. ‘“‘ There ain’t 


_ a sound of anybody out there.” 

“ Take another stab at that, an’ I’ll knock 
_ you so cold you won’t come around again 
_ inside of a week, y’ little rat!” the slightly 
pallid chauffeur puffed charmingly, and re- 
axed his grip; and them he lowered his 
~ voice to a:rumble that should have terrified 

Saere a strong man: “ That’s on the level, 
kid! Too much is exough—get that!” 

- Again he extended his great palm sig- 
 wikcantiy it: seemed to be a pet gesture 
of his—but Miss Carson er smiled up 
at him. 


This last aes or so she had gained © 


very pleasant confirmation of recent words 

owe —— sO. eng through the dnor, 
ve “Gat to. her ied cable deciteent Even 
in the recent feverish moments when a little 
-_ roughness might have been expected in spite 
of everything the chauffeur’s hands had 
never really gripped her forcefully enough 
to bruise; he had, indeed, restrained her 
with remarkable gentleness. 

Nor, whatever the savage inclination in 
, Was the little dark man moving to- 
even now. os ant care 


Th : che callous’ ’s hand, clean ¢ or otherwise, 


with the utmost peepee 


dollars’ worth of hat and smiled at cad 
dark man, too. — 
“T can scream?” she asked archly. < . 
“Tt tell the whole world you can 
scream!” the person answered qu ickly, 
pleadingly almost. ‘Only can . lady! 
Can it and—” 


“You mean, stop with that one little . 


scream?” 

66, Yes! 33. 

“ Couldn’t think of it, ” said Myra, =] 
expanded her chest. é That one didn’t — 
bring help, and I can do ever'so much bet- 
ter, anyway. I really am trying. to bring 
help, you know,” she explained. ot wasn’t 
doing it just to be playful. So—” | 

Her lips parted. The dark man darted at 
her. 

“Wait, lady! Wait!’ he cried. 2 - Once 
is enough for that! Don’t try it again— 
please don’t! Joe ‘ll only have to choke you 
off and—and—lady, won’t you please. sit 
down and let’s talk sensibly?” 

“ About letting me out of here?” 

“No. We can’t let you out or—” 

“ Well, that’s the only topic I care to 
discuss, sensibly or otherwise,” Miss Carson 
said, and remained standing. ee 

The pair were gazing at one anather, 


worry and perplexity im their eyes. ‘Very . ee 


We ee 


So Miss Carson straightened her forty < Ss 


apparently she was not behaving as. a young: : ‘ 


woman should have behaved under the cir- 


cumstances—which was well, but. which - 
tended in no way to extricate her from the 
mess. Miss Carson, frowning, — visited - 
by inspiration. © 

<a, —er—Ramsey—father, 
she began. 


“ What?” barked the dark man. | ee is 
“Youre holding me for ransom, of 


course?” 

¢¢ No! 99 

“ Really?” said Miss Carson, and opened 
her eyes. “ Will you tell me just why acne 
are holding me, then?” 

“No,” the dark man said fueietie: ee 


. Put it in another way: if sufiching ran i. Lae 


som were paid you, whatever the circum- 
stances, you’d release me?” 
» The dark nates eyed her thoughflly. 


=~ 


- 852 % 


2 1h at have th bee eieiey da wad, kid)” ” 


he mused. 
Ah: but my. father has many, many of 


_ those. fat wads, as you call them,” Miss 


Carson said ‘sweetly. 
-Jars—would that interest you?” 


“Ten joa dol 


Emotion sent a shudder through the 


chauffeur; even the dark man was visibly, 
affected. 


- “ How—how’d this be worked, lady?” he 


asked. . : 
 “ Drive me to a down town subway sta- 


tion now, and I give you my word as a 


Ramsey that you shall have the money by 


this time to-morrow—no questions asked 


and no arrests—and you may make your 


own arrangements about receiving the 


cash.” | . 
She waited. For once in a way, it 
seemed, she had a really bright idea. But 


_ the chauffeur was. sighing regretfully and 


~ also shook his head. 


the little dark man, shaking off the spell, 


‘“‘ Nothing to it, lady,” he said. 
you'd probably go through with your part 


of it, kid—you look like sport enough for 


that. But when you told your papa about 


it—oh, no, we couldn’t take a chance like 


that. Say, you better get back in your 
room now!” 


“ That means that you refuse absolutely. 
to release me?”’ 


“It certainly does.” 

‘Very well. Then IJ’ll have to take aes 
measures,” Myra said briefly. 

« There ain’t any other measures you 
could—” the chauffeur began. 

‘‘Oh, but there are—dozens of them. 
You’re not a bit imaginative, are your I 
don’t like your company; if you refuse to 
release me I’ll release myself!” 

is How?” | 

“ By killing myself, of course!’’ Miss Car- 


son said. 


\ 


“ Hey!’ cried the chauffeur. 
‘‘ Now, that ‘ll be all o’ that!” the dark 
man stated, energetically. ‘That wild 


| stuff won’t get you anything. You ain’t 


going to get let do anything like that 
when—” 
Let? Let?” shrieked Miss Carson, ee 


| brought her voice to a pitch that was thrill- 


ing if not actually blood-freezing. ‘‘ You’ve 


" ARGOSY-ALLSTOI R 


| polite ie ay ab ae 
simply fight you—all of J 


man cried very sharply, indeed. 


6c Oh, 


you kills me or I drop dead of 

She laughed horribly. She threw | 
cloak and tossed her little hat atop it. “She 
laughed again, more horribly, and swung» 
her strong young arms and backed away > 
a littlke—and just there the chauffeur, who __ 


_ was breathing very heavily, recaptured her a 


and held her fast. 

“She means it! She'll start something! 
The woman’s a nut!”’ he stated. 

‘You let me go! Let me go, do you 
hear?” Myra screamed, and struggled vio- 
lently. “ Let me go or—” oa 
‘Hold her easy! Hold her easy! You’ re 
going to bruise her that way!” the dark 


“Sure! Hold her easy! What dye a 
think she is?” the chauffeur panted savage- 
ly. “This damn little brat’s strongern a 
leopard! How the—”’ ) ae 

“Cut out the swearing!” the leader — 
snapped. “ Hold her gentle and—” - x 

“Veh! Hold her-—hold her!” Joseph a 
thundered and threw his head far back, 
thus avoiding Myra’s swift, clawing hand. 
“How long am I supposed to hold her? 
All night like this?” a 

Still, a rather badly judged twist of 
Myia’s just then had delivered her to him. a 
His giant arms wound about her, crushing _ 
her shoulder-blades to his brawny chest, 
which heaved astonishingly. Miss Carson, 
for the moment subdued, improved that mo- __ 
ment by examining the leader, the while — 
she wheezed alarmingly and curled back 
her lips, as if about to bite the arms away 
from her. 7 a 

And if the chauffeur Joseph was a little 
perturbed, the dark man seemed downright _ 
upset by her behavior. His face had twist- 
ed into a scowl, wherein hot anger mingled 
with something strongly resembling terror. — 
On his dark brow perspiration glistened. __ 

“Lady, how long y’ figuring t’ keep up — 
this circus?” he asked pointedly. a 

‘Till I diel” Myra snapped. ae 

“Yeh, and I guess that ll be about all 
o’ that!” the leader said conclusively. “I 
didn’t sign on for anything like this. I w 
told you was a—a tender little thing th 


scare peice Tie Goal daca ss aide (ates daa 
RRS Te oooh ag ie im 


ae the tealer vaso with 
; ling. “I dunno how it ‘ll be 
wicked a but us and you’s going to part 


company between now and morning—you 


_ take that from me!’ Pl run risks, but Vl 
~ run no risk o’ bumping anybody off like 
this! Will y’ do that?” 
u Sone yest? 
“You'll lay. off all the rough stuff, ab- 
 solutely?” 
nt Ves?’ 
“Let her go, Joe!” the Siacies snapped. 
_ “ Where’s there a telephone?” 
“For what?” the chauffeur asked, re- 
a ~ Jeasing Myra. 


~“T gotter talk t’ im quick!” a dark 


man replied -with surpassing bitterness. 
_ “ There’s things I want to _ and—where’ S 
the nearest phone?” 

-“ Back the car around an’ go t’ the ave- 
_ nue and then south around ten or twelve 
blocks. | ‘There's an all-night drug store 
e there.” 
- “ And leave it : catide with every bull in 
. the world looking for that license number 
_ by this time!” muttered the leader; and 
- then, his eye meeting Myra’s very bright 
and determined ones, he shrugged. “It’s 
_ worth taking the chance at that,” he stated, 
= and snatched up his cap. 
The outer door slammed behind him and 
was locked again. Outside they heard the 
: motor starting and then the whir of gears 
% as the car backed about; and this turned 
to the whine of higher ¢ sears—and died out 
in the distance. 
_ Miss Carson straightened her rather ruf- 
toilet and looked about meditatively. 
: had aes o Shape through 


Y peat 


t 


ei ay anyway. He was okies 


rtain lioness. 
v uc sit down, kid?” he 


' that she would be a trifle less dangerous © 


isingly. And in his own eye a light of 


fact, there seemed no immediate cause for 


el now much as a timid keeper might 


| pathetically, obvious possessed of the ie ee 


Ts Sinan 


sitting. ‘“ Sit down and—have a sandwich! — a 
Go ahead; have a coupla sandwiches!”’ en- 
treated: Joseph as her eye brightened prom- — 


forced but willing renunciation kindled. _ 
“ Sure—on the level! I don’t want none!” 7 
said he, waving a hand in their direction, 
““ Have em at” oe 


a 


_ BEING DISPOSED OF. a : as - - 


'(OSEPH himself, smiling senlaectieaey: oy 
_ his manner suggesting the certainty that — 
| she would not misconstrue the move, 
drew his own chair nearer and eee on 
the edge. 
“ Gwan, kid! Have a—” 
ok don’t care for any more, thanks.” : 
“ Well—all : right,” said Joseph, and — 
sighed lightly. ‘“ We'll just sit aise! n tale we 
then.” —_- = 
“E don’t know that I care to talk to 
you, either.” o 
“She faced him thoughtfully snk Joseph et 
grew a trifle more tense. ieee 
“ All right,” said he. ‘“ Only ave eet : 
t’ frettin’, kid. They ain’t nothin’ to fret Hee, 
about. He'll have you all fixed up ane soon. a 
ashe comes back.” ™ ae - 
‘Oh, I’m not fretting, I assure you, ” said 
Myra. . ee 
Followed a curious little lull in a very” . 
curious evening. As a matter of actual ss a 


worry—which, everything considered, was 
possibly the most curious part of it all. 
Alone with two distinctly rough characters, 
there was apparently no danger. ‘Them ee 
selves violent, they understood a ‘Violent ee 
person like herself. Sa 
What time was it? It should ae hee | 
nearly morning! Miss Carson glanced at 
her watch and discovered that midnight _ 
was barely five minutes in the past. The~ 
mighty stillness of this isolated region, 
though, suggested rather the hour before — 
dawn; she devoted herself for a \ Tittle to 


Wee 


searching that stillness for sounds of an 
outer world. There seemed to be none; 
far away, so far that it might have floated 


down from another planet, she caught the 
_ faintest hint of a street car gong. That 
- ‘was all—and the only sound inside the 
wretched little hovel was the uneasy scuffing 
of Nick’s feet, out in the hall. 

_ So Miss Carson was at liberty to lay out 
her collected data on the situation and 
select whatever bits she found helpful. A 
- girl named Ramsey, too generously, had 
presented her with a kidnaping. What 
Ramsey might that be? Myra reflected 
_ upon the homes of the very rich, pointed out 
by the well-informed Daisy from a bus top; 


_ she recalled no Ramsey among them. And 


‘it was an abduction which involved no ran- 


som for the villains, which was another 


queer bit. Why should one steal a beauti- 
_ ful and wealthy maiden if not for the money 
thereby to be gained? Myra did not know. 
Further, speculating upon it just now was 
_ rather fruitless. She shifted restlessly and 
turned her thoughts into Sonshine more 
easily navigable. 
What had become of the dante person and 
the stolen car? He had been gone almost 
_ the full specified fifteen minutes now. And 


- who was the “ he” with whom a conversa- 


tion had been so necessary? As to that, 
there was no way of guessing; but as to 
the dark person himself—well, if there was 
an alarm out for the car, as there must be, 
‘it really began to look as if he might have 
been taken in by uniformed authority. 

And then what, reverting to Myra’s own 
case? Well, for the one and only thing, 
she meant to leave this shack. Aye, even 
though it became necessary for her to 
scream until her throat burst, to fight them 
until— 

_ “ He’s been gone more than fifteen min- 
utes!”” Myra said suddenly. 

“ Wotjer say, miss?” Joseph asked with 
astart. “ That—that don’t mean nothing! 
Maybe he had a—a breakdown or a blow- 
out. Y’ gotter allow for that. He don’t 
_know much about cars, anyhow, and—”’ 

‘All that doesn’t interest me a particle. 
I promised to be quiet for fifteen minutes 
and the time’s up now.” 


_ “Well, lady, listen! Don’t start noth- 


: thier Give him ach 


-derful fur coat about sher.* 


person who had left a little while ago—al- 


ed him coldly. 


have trouble with a car.’ , 

- Miss Carson arose and drew. the ‘won 
Joseph: also. 
arose, and Nick capers in the doorway to 


stare at them. o. 

“True, and I have no 1 desiee® Ae a 
* start ’ anything, but I’m leaving never- — 
theless,” the captive said sweetly. “So — 


wouldn’t it be just as well to let me walk — 
out without any more nonsense?”’ 

“'Y’ couldn’t—not alone!” Joseph cried, 
with a touch almost of agony. “Not in 
this neighborhood, kid. Why, y’ got no ~ 
idea what a neighborhood this is. Near — 
every night somebody’s—hey, listen!” 

His face glowing sudden relief, he held — 
up a hand. And from the distance came — 
the whine of the big car, nearer and nearer. 
Miss Carson merely stood and waited, with 
an eagerness almost equal to Joseph’s. — 
Something told her that now, after the most _ 
amazing and outrageous evening of her je : 
she was leaving! : 

The brisknegs of the steps outside, as the _ 
car stopped, fostered this notion, too. The 
dark man hurried in, no longer the worried _ 


though he was not beaming as one should — 
beam who bears good news. He smiled — 
slightly and very grimly, and that was all. — 
“D’je git him?” Joseph queried. _ 
“I got him!” the leader snapped. “ Get — 
on your coat. We’re moving now!” P 
“You mean—” Miss Carson began. 
“Ever been t’ Melford Manor, lady?” g 
the dark-one asked briskly. Mico 
“ The suburb——in Westchester? No. ya 
‘Where the rich guys live. You're go- — 
ing there now!” supplemented the leader, — 
and proffered her hat with an extremely 
businesslike jab. ‘‘ Get that on, lady, and — 
make it snappy, please! We wanter get =: 
started.” 4 
Miss Carson opened her eyes and regard a 


‘“* But I haven’t the slightest intention. 0 
going to Melford Manor or anywhere e 
except back to the Aldean, you know,” ; 
explained serenely. “I thought you ut 
derstood that? You'll have to—” — 

“Cut it, kid, cut it!” the leader of t 
band barked disappointingly. ‘“ 


get 30 1 near so. Gee ask Cnet the i 
- gentleman reflected aloud and approvingly. — 
_“TLet’s go! 


fei. you ay Miss Cones de- 
manded, and sent an angry little trill into 
_her words and caused her eyes to dilate om- 
G seete 
For all its cowing eftect. this demonstra- 
ae “sion. might as well have been directed at a 
a bronze statue. A small shiver ran through 
-- Miss Carson; in whatever way, that beast- 
_ ly telephone conversation seemed to have 
- joosed her firm hold on the situation! 
The dark man stepped directly to her 
and smiled with one side of his mouth. 


“ Kid, y’ got just two bets,” he explained 


tersely. ‘‘ You can go quiet, and if you do 
- that there ain’t going to be one hair mussed. 
Or you can throw a coupla them good fits 
and T’ll tie you up and have you carried 
out like a sack o’ meal! 
“« Neither!” Miss Carson cried, most em- 
-phatically. ‘How dare—” 
“ You're a bum guesser; it has to be one 
of them!’ the leader laughed angrily. 
“And so long as you feel that way about 
it, I think I won’t take any more chances 
2 Ae on you. You’re too slick, anyway. Hey, 
Nick! Chuck that rope here—the « one in 
- the closet!” 
Don’t you dare—” Myra began again, 
- although less sturdily. 
“Come out of it!” the dark person 
_ barked. “I wanter treat you decent as I 
can, but if I have to get rough I can get 
‘rough. Sit down there!” 
-Queerly, Myra sat, with no baietodt what- 
- ever. ei 
a Rope wished about her feet, binding her 
. ows together most uncomfortably. More 
rope whisked about her hands and was 
knotted far too securely, and the chief of 
the bandits paused and considered her and 
then hurried into the kitchen and returned 
with a folded towel that was almost clean. 
— seconds later, part of this towel 


Which. Il it be?” 


REG ee 
Ss ee 


Pick her up, Joe!. Wind that _ 
coat around her. Take her inside with 
you. Ill drive and keep Nick with me.” __ 

One more of the effortless swoops and 
Joseph had swung Miss Carson into the air 
again. The leader blew out the. lamp on 
the table, while Nicholas did the same ser-_ 
vice for the one in Myra’s late apart 
Then they passed out. 

- It may be conceded that Myra, a ra 
person of remarkable nerve when condi- | ie 
tions seemed to warrant nerve, was really — 
no marvel. Joseph’s arms, then, did not — 
hold a fighting, strugg ine stiffened and — 
undaunted Amazon; on the contrary, the 
girl had turned so oddly limp that joseph 
sisnsed a moment in the doorway and 
stared down to see if she had fainted. She 
had not; she was only thunderstruck and | 
thoroughly frightened, from the very mar- — 
row of her bones to the soft surface of her _ 
skin—a state which frequently afflicts those 
too suddenly deposed from absolute power. — 
Even thought had turned distinctly wild. | 
She might attempt battle — and find oe 
huge arms pressing the very life out of her! — 
She might try to shriek—and, for the first _ 
time in her life, feel the stunning blow of 
an angry man’s fist! Nay, for the sicken- _ 
ing present there was — to do, save” 
nothing at all! 

Humming to himself as if quite outer 
with the later trend of affairs, the dark man > 
hopped nimbly into the car, pulled down ae 
the curtains, hopped out again and vaulted 
lightly into his seat behind the wheel. He 
beckoned, and with a series of grumblings — 
the recent footman clambered to the seat 
beside him. Joseph bowed his head aad? 
stepped into the vehicle and deposited Misd : 
Carson gently enough on the seat—and a 
engine started very quietly and they were 
off! 

Yes, they were off for Melford Miner: 
And what? And why? What was to fote ‘ 
pen at Melford Manor? Was it the home — 
of the mysterious “ kim?” And, assuming 
that to be the case, what were his- designs 
upon Miss Carson? - These and erate 
two dozen other equally fearsome questions — 


a 3 be : 


—-856- 
flitted mae danced ritual Myra’ Sy sna 


before the wheels of the motor regained the © 


smooth pavement. She moaned faintly and 
| the recent chauffeur turned to her. 
_ “Nothin’ to it, kid; I dassent take out 
“thde gag,” he said briefly. “When the 
chief out there gives orders, y’ don’t buck 
’em. ‘That’s all. Y’ got no idea what a 
mean guy he i is a you try t’ hand him any- 
thing!” 
He turned up his collar and hunched 
| down, apparently averse to a conversation 
which must of necessity be one-sided. 
Myra Carson, then, pursued her own 
thoughts once more; and happily they 
- grew rather calmer. There was something 
very definite behind all this crazy perform- 
ance, of course. What? Well, what are 
the motives that rule the vast majority of 
human acts? The gain of money, for one 
| age for the other, love! 

To the best of her guessing, she had not 
been abducted for profit. Could it be for 
love—for love, that is, of the canny Miss 
: Ramsey who had koaped out. of her. proper 
role? He! He was infatuated with Miss 
- Ramsey and, unable to win her in any other 
way, had adopted this method of acquiring 
her! 
orders that shé was not to be injured, too. 
But it wouldn’t account for the general 
change that had taken place since that tele- 
- phone conversation, would it? So far as 
she could judge, the restrictions had been 
removed since that -ill-starred talk; Miss 
Carson had already been treated with much 
more roughness than she relished—and an 
ardent lover never would a that sort of 
thing. 

Still, even as the hypothesis began to 
break down and dissipate, one little ray of 
hope remained: when “he” saw that he 
had kidnaped the wrong girl, she would be 
released. To tell about it and get them 
all into trouble? No, that wasn’t likely, 
either. If he was really the violent and 
conscienceless person he seemed, it was far 
from impossible that he would order his 
crew of desperadoes to remove her to some 
lonely spot, and there—well, there was lit- 
tle use considering o crisly phase of the 
case, either! 

3 Meanwhile they were bowling along 


ing <5) fie ee of city. ‘so dart 


roaring by in the other direction; again, 


‘That would account for the stringent © 


must also have traveled well into the coun- ‘ 
try. Now and then a car passed them, — 


they stopped for a considerable time, eT 
a long train, just ahead, clattered past. 
And then, having bumped over the tracks, 
they swirled on again and on. 

‘Later stilli—hours and hours later it 
seemed to Myra Carson, whose every mus- 
cle ached, and whose tender little mouth 
had achieved the condition of pure agony __ 
—they slowed down markedly. Now—- 
again—even a third time, they swerved to 
the right side of the road and almost. 
stopped; and on the last occasion Miss Car- 
son caught fragments of conversation from 
the front seat! 

“Tt is!” stated the neni 4 

“Tt ain’t!” contended the dark man. 4 

“The sign said it was Powling Road!” _ 

. Certainly it did, but this ain’t the 
house, y’ poor fish!” 

« Well, ain’t that gate got sandstone pit: : 
lars?” asked ‘the footman tarthy: *o« - 

“White sandstone — white sandstone! : 
Not red sandstone!” rasped the dark man 
very. savagely. “’F «I: don’t find that°s@ 
damned house soon I’ll drop this ae Mm: 3 
the ditch and let it go at that!” - - 

The car started again with a jerk. ‘The, 4 
dark person seemed downright annoyed at 


the length of the ride—almost as much an- 


noyed as was Myra Carson herself, in fact. 
A good quarter of a mile they whizzed 4 
wildly along State road; then they stopped 
suddenly, with a screeching of brakes and 
a scraping of locked wheels; and the wind 
outside whistled drearily through dry, 
crackling trees, and Miss Carson’s heart : 
dropped to her boots. Instinct, frequently 
reliable, informed her that this was dl a 
Joseph twitched up one of the curtains 
and peered out, heaving a little sigh of te- 9 
By a 
“ Looks like we dae it without petting 
pinched, . kid!” he observed genially. 
“Sure! This is the dump. Here we go!” : | 4 
The car had backed to a driveway gate, 
at either side of which stood white sand- 
stone pillars. Now it rolled forward again © 


ny 


fifty feet from the highway. 
 ficulty did Myra discern the general outline 
a a the building. It was neither particularly 
large nor particularly small; it might in 
daylight prove a very artistic dwelling; on 
the other hand it was certainly not the 
_ home of a rich man given to ostentation. 


burban home of a sound, established busi- 

ness>man of fair prosperity—and. between 

such a person and the trio which had 
trapped her, what connection could exist? 
The dark driver, having hopped to the 
ground, was skipping up the four steps to 
the veranda with a very blithe effect. In 
-aperfectly matter of fact way, as if it had 
_ been noon instead. of the small hours of the 
morning, he was pressing an electric button 
now; and from far off, through the limit- 
less. country stillness, came the whirring | of 

a bell. 

_ After that a considerable pause, wherein 

- the wind moaned mournfully and the orig- 
inal chauffeur opened the door of the car 
and prepared to lift out Miss Carson. The 
dark man rang again, more emphatically, 
and keeping his finger on the. button for 
- some time—and results began to material- 
ize. A light appeared suddenly in a third 
floor window; the window opened and the 
__ upper half of a gray-haired, heavily built 
‘woman leaned out. 
_ “ Message!” said the driver. 
down and open the door!” 
“Til open no—no door to— 
- downward. 

“ Lady, will y’ please come and take this 
message? I don’t want t’ rob your house. 
This is important, and I gotter deliver it. 

_ I’m sorry t’ wake you up like this, lady, 
_ but I gotter deliver this message or lose my 
je job! » 
K The woman hesitated visibly. Then, 
with an audible grunt, she closed the win- 
_ dow and disappeared. Shadows indicated 
« that she was working her way into some 
‘sort of dressing gown; another little wait 


““ Come 


” floated 


E ac . not ean ag ae or 
Only with dif- 


Rather did it suggest the conventional su- 


couch or a chair? . 


ensued and athe door opened a bare three. 


“No, ma’am! 


ats hs Vou pass | in your message!” the lady . 
boi directed warily, and at closer range her | 
‘voice was harsh and unpleasing. 
have to sign anything?” oh 
All you gotter do is to 


“Oal 


ae Se: 


back up there!” replied the leader of the 


band as, more or less gently, he pushed the a 
“Now wait 
start yelling, jady} 


door ide open with his knee. 
a second before y’ 


There ain’t one little thing going t’ happen me 


to you till you begin to whoop. Once you 


do that I can’t answer for no consequences! _ 


Not for zo consequences! Got that? Finel : c 


Hey, Joe! Right this way!” 


Aggressive brute that he was, he stepped a 
straight into the foyer of somebody’ shome, — 
while the elderly woman, hands clasped be- 


fore her mouth, backed away from him. > 


“Step on it, Joe—little speed there!” _ 
‘“Getiher 
That’s the stuff—and you keep your _ 
nerve, lady. This dame ain’t dead, by no © 
She got unreasonable and she got _ 
Where’s there a 
Turn on them lights in 
there dady."" ey 
As a woman might have moved in a hor- 
rible nightmare, so did the elderly woman _ 
move into a spacious and very pretty liv- _ 
ing room. Her trembling hand fumbled — 
out and found the switch; lights flashed up. 
Into the glare of them, Miss Myra Carson, 


the dark person called softly. — 
out? 


means. 
roped. This way, Joe. 


e 


bound, gagged and helpless, was carried 
swiftly; and Joseph, who seemed to have a 


considerate streak, selected the comfortable — 


couch and laid her gently thereupon. 


‘‘ All over!” the leader of the band ah- oe 
“ There’s yer message, ae 
lady, all delivered and nothing t’ sign for. 
Go wake him up! Cola 
the | 
woman mouthed, and pointed aay, to the a 


nounced joyfully. 


Where’s your boss? 
“* He’s — he’s stirring — stirring!” 


floor above. 
“ Sure! 


o Stirpine—2? 


an ear toward the ceiling. “ Wait! 


upeto him!” 


He started for the wide condo of the — 
house; and as he did so hurried, shuffling 
footsteps sounded from the hallway above — 
and then upon the stairs. Hands in his | 


I understood the first time; q ae 
hear him!” grinned the leader, and cocked ne 
af - a 


pockets, the brisk little bandit stepped out _ 


of sight to meet the approaching man. _ 


«Bag. 


‘warmer and warmer, as fright trickled away 
ae fury at the whole unspeakable pro- 
Sore began to mount! There were 
- things which she must say to him—or ex- 
_ plode! She looked directly at the hard- 


-wisaged, white-cheeked woman and moved — 


her head suggestively, looking down at the 
The lady, after two futile attempts at 
- speech, only shook her head. 

Now they were talking out in the hall— 


| “the dark man was, anyway, and some one 


~ man laughed. 
~ and she’s some chicken to have arouse, 
- I’m telling you! 


_ know anything about that! 


_That’s your lookout. - 
_ got on you to pull this, or what you got on 
_ him; only Id think twice before I chucked 


Bae was trying to ‘choke out words. 


_ “So she’s in there now! She’s yours! 
_ I’m wishing you joy of her!” the dark man 
concluded. 

“ But I—but—oh, see here, sir! That’s 
all: rot! Absolute rot! ~ I won’t tol- 
- erate—” | 
_ Miss Carson’s eyes opened — She 
knew - voice! 


CHAPTER VIII 
BETTER QUARTERS, 


Twas a voice which she had heard very 
recently, and under no stress of emotion 
-, such as seemed to afflict it at present; 


and still, for the moment, Myra could not 


sretnea the owner. 


He was tremendously excited just now, 


~ ‘though. 


_ “ Absolutely preposterous, I tell you! I 
won't? permit such a thing! 


: her instantly, I say, and—” 


“Say it with music, brother!” the dark 
“ You gotter keep her now; 


‘She—what’s that? Well, 
I got nothing to do with that! I don’t 
He said he’d 
call you up and tell you about it. And he 
- said it was your job pce you liked it 
or not!” 
“J don’t care a damn what he said!” 


_ the apparent owner of the house cried vio- 
lently. | 


“T will not permit—” 
“All right! Chuck her out yerself, then. 
I dunno what he’s 


And” vitae sould. He ae “ ‘ite 2 dy ney eee 
- served, thought Miss Carson, and grew | 


‘From his general direction. ‘there: 1 a. 
sound of hoarse gasping — and then the 


man in the moon. I—see here! 


-well wave of the hand; then she was alone 


house. 


ever about their departure. a 
_ engine whirred noisily—gears ground—the _ 
You'll remove 


could say! 


expected, the other aia 


dark little man’s really happy ee 
“So that Il be about all o’ that, 
I’m wishing you luck!” he concluded, 4 me 
“ C’mon, boys!” & 
“But wait a moment! Pence wait!” ~ 
the familiar voice pleaded. “ There’s a 3 
mistake here—a terrible one, I assure you. __ 
Z have no more to do with this than the 
Take her 
with you and I'll make it very well worth 
your while!” % 
“ You ain’t got money enough t’ pay her 
way back into my little house!” the leader 
laughed, boisterously almost. “That doll’s  - 
Bot too much pep for an honest, hard-work- 
in’, peace-lovin’ guy like me, mister. Come - 
on, youse!” oa 
This last seemed to penetrate Joseph. 
Toward Myra he directed a gay little fare- : 


with the elderly woman, and three pairs of 
feet were tramping their. way out of the 


“ One thing—” the familing voice gasped. a 
“ Nothin’ !” corrected the dark man, as 
he slammed the door. = 
Nor were they wasting any time what 
Outdoors the — 


long, familiar whine passed out of hearing _ 
in a matter of ten seconds. And Miss 
Myra Carson’s social surroundings had 
moved a peg up the scale, and that was _ 
really about the only definite — one e 


Paralysis seemed to have attacked the Mg 
gentleman in the corridor. There was no 
movement at all from that direction. But 
the elderly woman was eee: back to life” 


one merged into a wail of: 
“Oh, Dr. Warner! Sab eer ad 
Warner! Oh, doctor— fee 
“ Hush, please! Hush!” ee se per- 


De 


Ww d, and Vrs was one 
is in the long, quilted silk gown knot- 
~ ted about him. He advanced uncertainly, 
ee moving, and stared down at the well- 
: trussed Myra Carson — and with a most 
dramatic gasp he threw up his hands and 
backed away a pace, the while he cried: 
“That’s not the girl! Yowre not the 
an oe 
_ “Hoh!” came beens fan: the 
elder lady. “So you was expecting a young 
woman, doctor?” 
(that? No, sharia not! 
Nothing of the kind, Mrs. Hodge! I—” 
_ He flushed and glared at her. He turned 
back to Myra, considering her bonds. He 
reached toward her feet and then, obviously 
‘a delicate soul, reached toward her hands, 
fumbling quite crazily at the knots. 
_ “J—just a minute, you know—have to 
apologize for all this, of course. Not my 
doing, but have to apologize!” he muttered 
irresponsibly. ‘‘ I recognize you, of course. 
‘You're the young woman who makes 
_ change at the Aldean. None of my doing, 
I assure you! I—however, is this thing 
tied? I—what, Mrs. Hodge?” 
_ “Tt’s the telephone, doctor,” the lady 
said from the doorway. “ There’s a man 
wants to talk to you.” 
The doctor started up. 
p24. Oh, -is there?” he snapped. ‘“ Well, + 
think I want to talk to that man!” 
He strode out more or less impressively, 
his wide silk pyjamas flapping about his 
rather lean légs. Somewhere in the corri- 
dor Myra heard-him thump into a chair 
and bark, more energetically than she would 
have fancied him capable of barking: 
“Hello! Is this—”’ 
- He stopped there. The diaphragm of 
the receiver was clicking and clattering; so 
: clicked and clattered before: 
“Ves, but—” - 
‘The glattering went on furiously for all 
: of two minutes this time. 
aves 1 understand all that. I—” 
oe is appe was stayed. Again he 


| poet Dr. ent aoe e fared in 1 pres ; 
at; ently. . | 
way with such a -mad—” 


gentleman at this end groaned aloud and 


*» 


suddenly, with the loud Boe of the fe 5 » 


“JT refuse to be involved in any : 
The receive 
emitted fifteen seconds. of machine-gun fie. 
“Ves, I—I said ‘ refuse!’ ” the master of. 
the house stated, much less forcefully. 2 
: has was thee on ay the word: I ne 
and— 

The gunner went to work again, neve 
pausing for breath for another minute. 

“Oh! God bless my soul, Mr. West 
ford!” cried the doctor, and there was. gen. 
uine pain and fear in this new tone. 
‘You'd never do a thing like that when—” 

Somebody laughed at the other end of 
the telephone line and spoke further. The 


said nothing for another stretch. Then; 

“Well, I—yes, I understand that! I 
couldn’t quite have — have believed that 
you—-but I understand. Be sure of i : 
Only I wish that you'd called up before ue 
they came. What’s that, sir? Yes, you’re 
quite right; there’d have been nobay at. 
home. But what I’ve been trying to say 
all this time: it’s not the right or Se 

A single tremendous roar of inquiry 
floated over the wire. 

“No! Most decidedly moe: i the 
cashier girl from the Aldean ‘Hotel, I tell 
you! Well, I haven’t the slightest. idea 
how it happened, but that’s the girl they 
brought! No, I’m not mistaken. I no- 
ticed her particularly, you recall, ee said 
what a very pretty girl she was, and—” a _ 

“ Hoh!” said Mrs. Hodge, looking fixed. ie 
ly at Myra Carson. Bos 

The telephone wire had gone ee madi 
There was a prolonged howl of fury upon. 
it now which should have shaken it from 
its insulators! Dr. Warner apparently was. 
waiting for the storm to pass—and it. passed | 


ceiver at the far end. ee 
“Look *herés) sir) 1 soni be called, a 
damned fool lite that, and I can’t possi- 
bly—” the doctor exploded. “T say, you 
eS cut off, have you? I—here! | 
There’s more I want to say and—oh, the - 


devil!” gasped the gentleman, and hung ues, 


his own instrument. with a. crash. See ae o 
“ Oho!” said Mrs. Hoses altogether to . 


veh 


 _er—ankles! 


. facut and just aloud. « “Alls sorts sel fae Ai 
ways they take to cover up their little— 

to be. Ee 
And she conadered Myra with her hard | 


| oh!” 


eyes and murmured: 

_. “ Brazen, too! Hoh!” 

 “Shene was some ground for this, Miss 
e Coxson’'s expression considered. Doubtless 
it was an odd expression, for Miss Carson’s 
thoughts were moving with the utmost rap- 
idity. Bit by bit, as the strange night 
_ passed, they were permitting her to piece 


- matters together and at least approach an. 


answer. ‘ It might be incredible, his reputed 
wealth considered. It was a long way from 
_ impossible; a man with eyes like West- 
 ford’s was potentially capable of absolutely 
anything! But possible or incredible or 
- anything else, Westford seemed to be at the 
root of the thing. Westford was the vene- 
rated “he” of her original hosts. : 
As for the rest of it? At the moment 
_ she was not interested in the finer details. 
_ Most of Miss Carson’s days had been spent 
in radiating sunshine; but there is a certain 
quantity of rage stowed away somewhere 
within the sweetest of us, and her whole 
_ supply was trying to make the surface to- 
night! Plain, cold fury consumed her. at 
_ the indignities which had been inflicted on 
her. It was a very unpleasant eye that 
met Dr. Warner’s as he entered and set 
- about her release. 

-“Couldn’t have believed it possible— 
positively, I could not have!” he stated, as 
he worked loose the knots at Myra’s wrist. 
“Now, will you —er—raise your head, 
please, and permit me to undo that filthy 
rag. Thank you!” He turned to the elder 
woman. ‘‘ Mrs. Hodge! The young lady’s 


_ please?” 
A tiny smile twitched down one corner 
of the lady’s mouth as she obeyed.. The 
- towel came out of Myra’s mouth and the 
pale Warner smiled nervously and ingrati- 
atingly. | 

“ There, Miss—ah—” 

“ My name is—Carson—Myra Carson,” 
_ the captive submitted, with more than a 
little difficulty, as her abused lips moved 
again. 
- “Carson, to be sure,” ‘said the doctor. 


Will you free them, if you 


- was a young woman to be handled 


iy the way. 


Further than this he Sactmott Shiba: to 


mice 


go at theemoment. His vague, pale glance 


moved in the direction of the elderly ‘wom- s : 


an, and he started and frowned and lost 
some of his pallor as he caught the extreme — 
canniness of the light in her eye. 
“‘Er—Mrs. Hodge!” said he, with some 
assumption of dignity. “I think you may 
return to your room now, if you will. The 


excitement, I am sure, is over.” 


The lady arose with a small grunt, smil- 
ing until the one corner of her mouth 
seemed on the point of curving down 
around her jaw bone! 

“Very well, sir. I’ve no wish to stay — 
here, Heaven ‘knows! é: ‘the lady stated, “as 
she shuffled out. 


Her steps mounted slowly. Dr. Warner 


*considered Myra with swiftly growing per- 


plexity. Myra merely faced him steadily 
with an entirely inscrutable stare. A num- 
ber of startling ideas were taking shape in 


cher young brain; several of them were wild 


and senseless as the evening itself, but one 
at least she felt to be perfectly sane and 
sound. 
‘So they remained until a door slammed 
far above and the doctor cried wagers ei 
“ Upon my word, I think you re—you' re. 


‘the most remarkable young woman in the - 


world!” 


‘* Compliment?” - 
Rh? Pen lest know sink it 
is!” the scientist stammered. “ I—you see, 


I'd expected an outburst, of course — an 


outburst of rage and—ah—protest and all 
that sort of thing. You—you id noth- 
6) 4 en ae es 
“Tt seems to me,” Miss Carson said cool” - 
ly, “‘ that you’re the one who should be 
saying a good deal, right now!” — ee 

“In—in the way of apology?” a 

“That’s a rather mild little word for a , 
thing like this, isn’t it?” oat 

The doctor opened his lips, and or 
them again. There was no very masklike 
quality to his countenance; watching pee : 
casually, one could read what passed in his 
mind quite accurately. Here, it seemed, 


hat to say, save to assure you, on my 
. _ very solemn word of honor, that I have had 
speuae no part in this outrage!” 

“You don’t look a bit like a humorist, 

~ but that is funny!” 

_ “ Well — er — you mean that you don’t 
believe it?” 

EE OOte: 
 “ But it’s the gospel truth, I assure you!” 

‘Dr. Warner said, with gathering. warmth. 

-“Y’m an extremely conventional person; I 
wouldn’t consider taking part in a thing of 
this character for any consideration on 
earth! At this moment I’m positively un- 
able to credit my own eyes and believe that 
it has happened—but it has, of course, and 
- while I’ve an inkling of the matter I’m 
_ positively not at liberty to say one word 

about it. Extraordinary statement for me 

to make, perhaps, but quite true. It so 
happened that you were mistaken for an- 
other person and—that’s how it all came 

about, of course.’’ 
_ “Miss Ramsey, you mean?” 

“Qord! You know that, do you? Well 
_-+—that’s natural enough, I suppose. But 
as to my part of it, which is really all that 

concerns us just now, I’m going to make an 

astounding request: I’m going to ask you 

_ to forgive and forget!’’ said the doctor, and 
failed to meet Myra’s eyes. 

That young woman caught her breath. 

“Well, you’re clumsy but courageous, 

aren’t you?” she mused. “I’m just to 
step out of the house here and erase from 
- my memory the trifle of having been kid- 
naped?” 
ae “It’s an insane thing to ask, but you're 

- big enough to do that!” the remarkable 

_ doctor said fervently, and plainly in the 

- belief that he was on the way to making 
a She point. “And I’m by no means asking 
- you to step out of the house or—er—any- 
i aie of that sort. You live at the Al- 

ice 


ae And the may te cate certain, “Miss Cu 


raordir a BE whe that hour. 
ou astonish me so that! I neg ee 


son, that you will not suffer by arriving at. 
‘It is past two now, but I can © 
have you there by four o’clock, and Vl ex- 
plain to the night manager that—T ’m not 
quite sure at the moment just what I shall — 
say, but it will be convincing to the task: 
degree!” ho 
Ten silent seconds, he waited. cbeininies : 
ly. Miss Carson sighed and settled back — 
comfortably, and this the good doctor must 
have misinterpreted, for he. brightened 
amazingly and started toward the door. et AS | 
“Doctor!” Myra said. Be ne es 
& Ves?” es 
“You wouldn’t go to a the bodice ae 
dressing if you were not going to leave the 
house on my account, would you?” oC aes 
“I beg pardon?” In G : 
‘“‘ Because I wish that you’d sit aoe. 
here for a minute er two, without fussing — 
like that. It’s barely possible you’re not — 
going out at all, you know. That chair 
there, please!” oy | 
“y don’t—quite ciederstanda? see a 
“You will, though,” said Miss Carson, 
as the scientist. settled uncomfortably en 
the edge of the chair before her. She hee: ¥ 
self, wrists and ankles having ceased to 
pain, and' pretty mouth having returned to — 
normal size, leaned forward and studied — 
him ivterestoriy, | Ls 
‘‘ Doctor, it would be eetectiy touche oe 
me to let you drive me back and shake 
your hand and then say how glad I was to 
have met you and then forget all about it, 
would it not?” | cS 
The doctor’s eyes ouened dlamedin « 
“Tt is the sort of act you might—” a Z 
‘“_do if I happened to be a coupenteal . 
idiot, only I’m not a congenital idiot!” | 
Myra finished for him. “ This little plot ee 
that you and Mr. Westford cooked up over _ 
your dinner seems to have slipped.” 
“J say!” breathed the doctor. 
Mr. Westford—” SE 
Myra waved an impatient hand: aan 
“Tm not asking details. I’m not even : i 
commenting,” she snapped. “I’m frying — 
to point out that, in slipping, it collided 
with a most unfortunate surance Re. 
don’t know Moin: sort of fool yous Te used 


a Rus 
waka 


“Ee 


ae sentence somewhere,”’ 


| tm mandi, ut Tose one 


_know that 4 have been brought to ‘your : 
house greatly against my will, and that you. 
= yourseld have me now, also against, my, 


| ; «“ "That part of it—” the doctor began 
Et > 

“So that you’re a party to a rather se- 
rious crime, are you not?” 
“Tam not! Before Heaven, I swear to 
ve, you that—” - 
“A crime for which, I fancy, you may 
_ have to serve a very long and inconvenient 
Miss Carson con- 
_ cluded, and held him fast with her unpleas- 
i ant eye. 
The doctor seemed to crumple a little; 
his faint smile grew sad. 

“YT see, of course. You do want money. 
Well, I don’t blame you, Miss Carson; 
you're fully entitled to compensation, and 
I shall insist that you have it. 
myself, of course. I’m — wretchedly tied 
up in some matters, But I shall see to it!” 

“Tm not sure that wv S sey that I 


, wants hg 


me Ne 2 think int ath more than 
mere: money—I need a home!” Myra said 
- smoothly. 
“JJ fear that I don’t quite get your 
meaning?” said Dr. Warner, and his eyes 
clouded. ‘‘ Er—an apartment? A—just 
what do you mean?” 

“ Chiefly that I like this place very much 
indeed. Where is the guest chamber—the 
nicest one?” 

‘““ VYou—you’re—you’re not planning to 
remain here?” the scientist gasped. 
(29 2 am!” 

«“ Oh, but—oh, my dear young lady! 
_ That’s impossible! That’s absolutely not 
-. to be thought of! That’s the most impos- 
sible idea in the world!” 
“Ts it really?” Myra asked, without 
- great interest. ‘‘ Why?” 

“ Because — because — oh, because—” 
mouthed the doctor, and there was a hint 
of madness in his tone. “I—I’m alone 
_ here with Hodge— the housekeeper, you 
 know—Hodge!” 
“She Jooks as if she might be a very 
efficient chaperon,” Myra said unsmilingly. 


never do, , A 
‘Warner. | 


Not from - 


see. 


a7 You , you're 
course! You're such a sane, eb 
person that" i 
“Tm not!” Miss pail, costed. 
“‘T’m the most unpleasant person you ever 4 
knew! Being downright unpleasant is the 
best thing I do just now, and I'll be much _ 
better at it when I’ve had more practice. _ 
You don’t believe that? Il try to prove — 
it! I refuse absolutely to leave this house 
until I’m fiotene ready to leave!” 
“ But— ee 
“Let. me finish! In all probability 
you’re physically capable of throwing me 
out bodily. It may be, if you insist upon _ 
it, that I shall leave without any such as- 
sistance. Only, if I do go away from here 
one minute before it suits my sweet pleas- 
ure to go, I’ll make for the nearest con- _ 
stable or sheriff and get one warrant for 
your arrest and another for Westford’s! Is 
that reasonably clear?’ 
‘* Too—too clear!” 
throatily. | 
“ Need anything 1 more be said?” | 
““ One—one thing, perhaps,” the scientist 
forced out. “Should it— be possible to 
keep you here, about how long were you— 
were you thinking of honoring me with — 
your presence, Miss Carson?” —_- os 
Myra, patting her hair back into shape, 
glanced up almost espn d and shrugged ~ “ 
her shoulders. e 
“Why, I can’t tell you anything definite . 
about that now, of course. I shall have to — 
I may leave to-morrow. I may stay 
a week—or a month, for that matter. If a 
everything is as comfortable as it seems, 1 
may even decide to remain permanently. — 
By the way, shall I walk out, with the as- 
surance that you'll put me out if I don’t?” 
“ T—wouldn’t do that, ” Dpreathed the 
doctor. s 
And then he gathered his wavering fee 
and stared penetratingly at Miss Carson. 
It was obvious that he sought at once to 
read her very soul and to implant therein : 
the element of fear, which a strong, mature — 
man surely should: have found it | 
enough to implant in the soul of a ? 
young girl. a 


_ the doctor said 


ttle gleam in her eye. cal 

sale: of. self-confidence on every 

_ feature that the doctor caught his difficult 

: breath and moved his lips strangely and 

_ soundlessly, the while what little remained 
of his color faded out. ~ 


Ae “Miss ‘Carson ee 


: es 


“You're rude about _ answering. ques- 2 
she said. “I asked you, where Ss 
the guest chamber—the nicest one?” ! 
The doctor’s eyes fell and one unsteady 
finger pointed upward. 
“It’s — just above — this room!” he 
croaked hoarsely. ete 


(Te be continued NEXT WEEK.) 


By JOHN D. SWAIN 


HE first Monday in June has been 
“slap day ” at Kingston since grass 
has grown on its campus, and water 

run from the old college pump. 
At twilight on this day. the janibes perch 
for the first time on the campus fence) silent 
and apprehensive. The dormitory windows 
are filled with underclassmen and _ their 

guests, but the campus is roped off. Pres- 
ently a file of black-gowned seniors emerges 
from Dilworthy Hall—an edifice of vast 
antiquity, erected in the era of horse cars, 


i gas street lamps, and gold toothpicks at-— 


hed to watch chains—and makes for the 
bling suas Here and there one is 


singled out for a hearty slap on the ce - 
as one or the other of the senior societies: “ 
thus signifies its choice. : 
Cestus is for the red-blooded, and gathers 
in the varsity stars; Book and Worm favors — 
the blue-stocking crowd, the scholars and — 
orators; Domus Aurea seeks the silk-stock- _ 


ings, the Prom chairman, the owner of the © 


most expensive car, the men with registered ba 
great-grandparents. Chae 
All are desirable societies, with elaborate | 
clubhouses and pretty pins; but Sarcopha- _ 
gus is the supreme goal of every Kingston — 
man. Alone among the societies, it stands — 
for no definite type of candidate. It would © 


jos 


beth uy ce ee ey 


864 


~ not be easy to explain just what it Fg that 
_ makes a junior eligible, 
‘i ranks, but never slaps more than ten men 
- in one year. 


_ARGOSY 
It draws from all 


On two years, it found none 


worthy to enter the severe bronze portal 
of its windowless, granite house, the replica 


_ of a famous tomb. The following year, the 
first two men it slapped were the grand- 
son of the President of these United States, 
and the son of Maggie, who for a quarter of 
a century had been charwoman of one of 


_ the college dormitories. 
Last year it gave the accolade to three: 


“Maude” Jillson, a youth with a Greek 


profile who had lived it down by proving 
_ that his corpuscles were of the right color; 
_“ Scab ” Burke, whose father was president 


of one of the ree great labor unions of the 
country, and * Pax” Rogers. They were 


fairly representative of the three social 
Classes, were liked by the undergraduate 
ie body, and. not unpopular with the faculty. 


x deemed worthy to receive the sacred and 
esoteric rite of initiation within the hal- 


Before a candidate for Sarcophagus is 


lowed tomb itself, he must undergo an or- 


or 


deal in public. 
brings joy to town and gown alike. 


It is this feature which 


severe are these tests of courage, moral and 


: oe that it is not uncommon to have 


a boy whose very marrow yearns for the 


right to wear the little gold and black 
enameled coffin which proclaims that he 
_has won Kingston’s rarest gift, weaken and 
collapse at the accomplishment of this pre- 
liminary requirement. 


So it fell out last year. Burke was com- 


-manded to write a passionate appeal for 
the open shop in industries, coupled with a 


violent attack upon union methods, and to 


_ publish this in a prominent newspaper under 


his own name, with the caption: “ Labor 
Leader’s Son Revolts.” 


After pacing the floor of his study all 


night long he balked at the barrier. 


_. Maude Jillson was required to array him- 


self in modish feminine attire—short skirt, 
rolled silk stockings, wig, sweet little toque, 


and with rouged cheeks and scented hand- 


_kerchief to proceed at nigh noon to the 


most exclusive of the city’s schools for 


~ young ladies, and make an earnest effort to 


enroll as.a student. 


So 


_ 


alk. or a: ccdeutebian sliced at 
tempted to turn him back Maude knocked — 
him flat with an unladylike fist, but not — 
without having his wig disarranged, and one 
sleeve of his waist torn off, revealing a freck- — 


led, muscular arm. Proceeding up to the 


door he rang, and when the maid who an- © 


swered his summons screamed and tried to 
close the door, he forced his way within. 


Further dete are matter of rumor. It 


is certain that Miss Teller, severe as an_ : 


abbess, swept down upon him from the 
regions above, and that there were at the 
time two classes of girls passing through the 
hall, on their way to or from lectures. 
Whatever may have happened, Jillson pres- 
ently emerged from Miss Teller’s seminary, 
sped through the yard, and at the gate ran 
into an officer summoned by the gardener. 


Here he was arrested, and walked half a 


mile to the police station, followed by sev- 
eral hundred fellow students and citizens, 
all in a most genial mood. | 

He was bailed out and reclothed, and 


the following morning paid a fine of twenty — 


dollars for masquerading in woman’s garb. 
Thus ended his effort to become a Sarcopha- 
gian. 

The third man, Bice) was called Pax 
because of his pacifist principles. 

Pax was earning his way through college. 


At first as agent for a laundry, and for the 


past two years as operator of a dining club, 
he had managed to pay his bills and con- 
tribute to all the extra-curriculum subscrip- 
tions. He was a simon-pure pacifist who, 
nevertheless, held the love and esteem of the 
turbulent undergraduate body. 

He was local president of the ietercaile ge 


ate Disarmament Society, and always occu- 
pied a seat on the platform at any meeting _ 
held in the interests of peace, tranquility — 


and brotherly love. He had not been a 
draft evader, but had volunteered for the 


Red Cross befoms his country became in- 


volved, and had been decorated for bravery. 


_He was a rangy, knobbly youth with hig 


bones and whipcord sinews, obviously de 


signed by nature for an ice fullback; 1 : ut 


ay 


= 


W “omg said ‘x oe alone for t ‘ie 
n the scrub, of which he was now 


: or’ Hopers a Soaultade anaes test 
cal invented, a test which was of course 
- based upon what was considered to be his 
"one weakness. 
_ It chanced that Battling Riley, the Amer- 
a ican middleweight champion, was scheduled 
the following week to meet a rugged New 
. apa fighter at Kingston in a ten-round, 
no decision go. Both because the chainpion 
was always a drawing card, and because 
_ Bimbo Dunn had been born in the city of 
_ Kingston, the bout was certain to be the 
_ big professional event of the year. Since 
no decisions were permitted by the State 


- Commission, interest centered entirely in- 


_ the Bimbo’s chance of lasting out the ten 
rounds. The betting was two to one that 

Riley would put him away; and the local 
man’s followers were staking much money 
on the short end. 


For several days after he had been 


- slapped Pax received no instructions. It 


was not until his two fellow candidates had - 


failed to qualify that a secret emissary of 


. Sarcophagus visited him in his room in old | 


North Middle and confided to him the 
pleasing ordeal which, lest it come to the 
ears of Battling Riley, was not made public. 
_ Pax was commanded to enter the lobby 
' the Kingston Arms, the leading hotel at 
hich Riley’s manager had engaged the 
Presidential suite, and at an hour when 
he place was certain to be thronged with 


ee felt that a good ues youd be had by all 
All, that is, but Pax! | 


sacrifice his principles. 


A committee - representing Sarcophage 1 
would be present to see that their simple ir 
structions were carried out; after which 
whatever might remain of Pax Rogers. woul coy 
also be carried out, the mystic rites pe 
formed over him, tad he would be entitle 
to wear the little gold and black coffin 
which is rated by Sa cit ek as a little higher 
than the V. C. or the D. S. M., and ir 
comparably above all such trivial emblem 
as linked chains, squares and compasses, o nee 
the effigies of antlered beasts. : ae 

The peaceful one listened gravely — 

without comment to the utterances of the 
secret emissary. Such is the traditional eti- _ : - 
quette of the occasion. When he had for- 
mally bowed him out, and, seated alone at 
his study table, gave dic matter bis prayer- 
ful thought, his ae impulse was to renig 
But his first thought was neither his last, 
nor his best. For reasons peculiar to him- 
self, he was very greatly desirous of mak- 
ing Sarcophagus. It was a dazzling clima 
coveted by all true Kingstonians; but to 
Pax it meant compensation for much that he 
had missed. (ae 

Certain extra-curriculum activities | ‘were 
barred to him because of poverty. H 
could not bedeck himself in the glad scener 
beguilefully set forth in the windows of the __ 
college haberdashers. He was unable to as- soe 
sume the staggering expense of seeing his 
girl through the gorgeous junior prom and — 
its attendant festivities; and he nated 
more over her disappointment than his own. — 
Because of it he had not even gone stag 
There were, in each year, other deprivations 
imposed upon him by a lean wallet; other 
sides of college life which he could never 
look back upon in riper years. -Electio 
the haughtiest of the senior societies wou d 
go far to assuage his little griefs. 

The fact that neither of the men slapped 
with him had qualified, that both had — 
balked at the barrier, was an added incen- 
tive. Pride beckoned him on. After all— 
why not? He was under no obligation to 
He would not iy 


ae 8 | 
| ps to fight Battling Riley! 


would be no disgrace in running away from > 
-achampion pugilist, trained to the hour for _ 


on his own specialty. The press would get the 
~ story, everybody would laugh over it, and 


the successful candidate would be applauded 


-as a nervy chap who got his orders, and 
carried them out to the letter. Riley him- 


- gelf—reading the story—would harbor no 


resentment. It would be good advertising 


Of course he would resent the insult. He 
wouldn’t be half a man if he didn’t! And 

_ quite naturally he would attempt to wipe 
it out in gore. Pax Rogers’s gore. But 
‘Pax felt certain that he could count upon 


a full second or two of stupefaction on 


 Riley’s part, that a stripling should dare ad- 
dress him thus. 
- nigh, he would suppose him one among the 
hundreds of admirers who yearned to fawn 
- upon him, bask in his presence, shake his 
hairy fist, and be able forever thereafter to 


- gay: “ Battling Riley? Sure I know him!” » 


Then would come Pax’s crude vitupera- 
tion out of the mouth of a suckling. A 
‘gasp—a widening of eyes and then the an- 
nihilating fist. And during this gasp—this 
brief paralysis—Pax would drop his head 
and, seeking his opening—or making one— 
es charge through the pop-eyed throng in the 
lobby, and flee as one striving for a touch- 
- down. | 

Pax could run a hundred yards in eleven 
seconds flat, clad in moleskins, sweater and 
- cleated boots, with a football under one arm. 
- He had never yet been tackled from be- 
hind. And never before had such an in- 
centive spurred him on as would be fur- 
nished by a berserk middleweight three 
paces in the rear! Riley would not follow 
him very far. Pax knew the Kingston 
- streets like a newsboy; but if worse came 
- to worst, once in the suburbs, there was a 
good turnpike running clear to Manhattan. 

Pax smiled, shook hands with himself, 
and went to. bed to dream of walking for 
miles and miles between double files of 
_ statesmen, athletes, soldiers and pretty girls, 
_ each of whom pointed to the gold and black 
enameled insignia. of Sarcophagus, and 
sighed enviously if a man, or smiled daz- 


_ @ling if a maiden! 


ake. f 
‘come to a decision. he dismiss 


Doubtless, seeing him draw 


re was charac ‘eristic 


from his mind. The very next ev. venii he 
accepted an invitation to speak at a meet- 
ing called to protest against the disgraceful _ 
exhibition between Battling Riley and the — 
Bimbo. He was never in better form, and — 
his remarks were applauded by battalions — 
of old ladies and timid old gentlemen, and 
were quoted in full in the morning papers. 

“‘ Saddening as this blood-lust is, this in- 
heritance of the old Roman colisseum which — 
leads two low-browed morons to pound each ~ 
other for hire, they are respectable com- 
pared with the men and even, alas, women ~ 
and boys who pay admission to witness a — 
debasing spectacle! To call it ‘the manly — 
art ’ is an insult to intelligence. It is neither — 
manly nor an art. If we cannot prevent — 
this cruel and bloody exhibition, let us at — 
least register our vigorous disapproval of — 
that which rouses only the basest passions — 
and helps postpone the day of brotherly — 
love and universal altruism.” i 

Loud applause, and much waving of lav- — 
ender-scented handkerchiefs rewarded the — 
young collegian as he resumed his seat. 

Battling Riley did not read of the meet- — 
ing, and wouldn’t have been interested if — 
he had. There were nuts who couldn’t see — 
anything in a good scrap, he knew; and his © 
press agent loved them like brothers and — 
sisters. They were a great, free advertise- 
ment for him. Nor had the champion ever — 
heard of Pax Rogers. He knew that there — 
was a college in Kingston, and counted on 
its undergraduates to help swell the gate — 
receipts. An old sparring partner of his — 
had once taught boxing here, and once he 
had sold a bull pup to a Kingston gradu- — 
ate. That was all he knew about this par- : 
ticular institution. a 


squad of newspaper and camera men, kaa 
sporting characters, college youths, girls of 
the flapper type, and as meny bee sece 


man of the great hotel. 
It was not easy to get near hee | 

pion, who leaned against a pillar beside | 

manager, shaking hands in a bored mar 


id ie rose, oe a ‘ot aes neces ais, 


thinned wat: a . bit bétore pre hie decid 

over with. He sank into a big leather 

chair, closely observed by three stern, silent 

- men detailed by Sarcophagus to see that he 
omitted no detail. 

- Beside him sat a plump, nervous little 

- sport who looked like a prosperous travel- 

Ing agent. He _ the young man on 
the arm. 

“A fine-built feller, hey, sister? ‘T 
betcha he wouldn’t bake no back talk from 
any man alive! Am I right?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Pax responded list- 
ee lessly. ~ 
‘Then, as a thought occured to him, a 
- twinkle came to his eyes. 

“Tl bet I could walk right up to him 
now and call him a big cheese, ane get 
away with it!” 
Sue wok Sot hity a you ain’t got the noive, 
mister!” 
_ -Jhe little man dug suggestively in his 
. pan ants’ pocket. 
Pax hesitated, and then he, too, fished 
his pockets. He had a trifle over ten dol- 
lars with him. 
| “Can I throw in my watch?” he asked. 
- .. “Lemme see it!” ? | 
_ The sport pried it open as a squirrel opens 
a nut, and squinted wisely into its inwards. 
“Tt ain’t worth it, but just to be a sport, 
Jl let it go in for glahes dollars,” he de- 
cided. 
“Wait a minute, then.” 
x Pax rose, crossed over to a group of class- 
- Piece and after a brief consultation, re- 
~ turned with twenty dollars. 
- >“ Here’s my fifty, then,” he-said. 
hall: we get to hold it?” 
- The captain of the bell hops—invariably 
_ sporting gentleman—was decided upon, 


‘“¢ Who 


one reciting something carefully memorized. 


coat, and began to work his way slowly to- 
ward the center ve the enenecl — the = 


wore, ¥ evan one corner ae his wide, cruel 
mouth, : 

Let it not be thoughe that Pax “was sus 
tained by the gallant spirit of the martyr, 
the leader of forlorn hopes. The publicity, 
irked him, but he felt not the slightest 
tremor of fear, Riley, he had doped it out, 
would either deluge him with vulgar pro- 
fanity, or he would reach for his jaw. He 
would be justified in doing either, or both;) 
but Pax would not remain to hear, or feel, 
He would be charging down the lobby to: 
ward Main Street. He would return to. cole 
lect his bet on a more auspicious occasion!] _ 

The middleweight glanced apathetically — 
at the youth who stood before him, and — 
made ready to shake hands for the seven — 
hundred and thirty-first time that day. Seo 
Pax did not tender his hand, nor did his 


face break out into the fawning smile of a 


fistic fan. Instead, he looked Riley square — 
in the eyes, and in a high, clear voice ee: 


he cried: ‘“ Riley, you big hunk of cheese 
you've got a streak of a as wide as ou 4 
campus!” : aie 


okteedil ‘clear to him, elt was with 
the simple yet beautiful figures of speech Ve s 
he himself ofttemployed. A flicker of utter 
incredulity in his eyes was instal 
quenched by simian rage. oe 
Riley might be in nearly every conceiv- ; 
able respect inferior to Pax Rogers. But. he 
possessed to the fullest degree one attribute cae 
that every successful fighter must have. 
may be out of condition; a coward, ee 
moral and physical; muscle- -bound, yello a 
even; and-still win many a fight. But this 
one Gitality he must have: his reaction time 
must be so infinitesimal that the response 
of the muscle must seem to coincide ‘eee 
or even to precede, conscious. thought. 
It was so with Riley; and it made all ie 
careful plans of Pax count for naught. For- 
he did not curse nor oe as. his reply to 


ate 


: 868 ‘ 


ahe dadeclalie insult na in ee . 
_ place of many ears. 


Instead, his left hand 
shot out with the speed of an adder’s tongue, 
and gripped the boy’s coat collar as an en- 
tomologist’s tweezers seize upon a rare bug. 
For the first time in his life Pax was 

-scared—and dangerous! All scared animals 
are dangerous up to, and beyond, their ut- 
most capacity to damage and hurt. And 
_ Pax Rogers’s capacity was enormous and 

unplumbed. No man can play football for 
three years as a scrub and be anything but 
a tough bird. 


Pax felt himself imprisoned, saw Riley’s 


right fist clench, knew that at the very 
least a broken nose or jaw impended. He 
flung himself at Riley’s feet, clutched him 
about the legs, upended him and stood him 
on his head. 
No man, however hard or hollow his pan, 
is any the better for being dropped onto 
a floor composed of large squares of black 
and white marble. Riley came up, but 
he was groggy. He was full of fight, but 
could not have told his own name. Sheer 
instinct caused him to lash out at Rogers. 
The crowd had closed in so that escape 
was cut off. Pax had to stay and defend 
himself. He did so in the only way he 
knew how. Instead of trying to parry the 
blows, he acted as if this were a football 
game, and Riley a plunging back. He left 
the floor in a clean, diving tackle that 
slammed Riley down so hard that his lungs 


became a vacuum. Then he picked him | 


up, whirled him in the air as if he were a 
club, and felled three or four more or less 
innocent bystanders. 

.. A surge of the crowd, a little opening, 
- and Pax was through, head down, knees 
and elbows high. At the portal he met the 
huge doorman, who was coming in. The 
uniformed giant cascaded down the steps 
and halfway across the street before fetch- 
ing up against a taxicab. 

Pax Rogers made splendid time back to 
his room on the campus, and he did not 
leave it until the following morning, nor 
- would he unlock to the persistent hammer- 
ing of many visitors. 

_ He always had a cup of coffee before 
chapel, at a little lunch wagon round the 
corner. No other student dreamed of doing 


to pass Deamchen rax 0} 
knew as he mile a morning pa er, 
walked to the lunch cart. Nee 
He found that Battling Riley a himself. 
divided most of the front page between — 
them, and about all of the sporting section. 
His own feat was played up in traditional 
style, and was about what he had expected, 
save that certain dramatic features made it 
of rather more interest than usual to the 
Kingston public. The genuine sensation _ 


was that Bimbo Dunn had not only stayed 
the limit with the champion, but had out- 


pointed him~so far that he must have re- 
ceived the decision, had one been allowed! 

For the first time that term Pax cut 
chapel this morning. He drank three cups 
of coffee before he had finished the paper 
he usually spent ten minutes on. 

Then he remembered the single letter | 
that he had found in the dormitory box; a 
cheap-looking envelope, bearing no return _ 
address, and with unfamiliar pandas 
He opened it and read: 


Mr. Rocers: 
I’m the man you made the bet with about 
you'd call Riley a big cheese. I'll be honest 
with you. I’m Bimbo Dunn’s handler and 
I got a wrong steer that this here Riley 
hadn’t done no training, and was a sick man. 
Well, when I see him there in the Kingston 
Arms I knew I was a sucker, because if he 
was a sick man I’m Sarah Bernhardt. So 
when you sat down and I see you was a 
husky guy I framed you to go in and start 
something with Riley and figured before he 
killed you maybe you’d anyhow mess him ) 
up a little so my man could stay the limit ~ 
that night. Because, you see, I’d went and 
bet all the money I had, and a lot besides. 
Mister, I got to hand it to you! You done i 
great. I made my pile all right when I ~ 
thought I was a bankruptcy sure. And to 
show you I’m no piker inclose my check for 
five hundred fish which you earned it, besides 
save the life of 
Yours, 
(Signed) - 
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BERNIE Rosorr. 


o’clock! Come alone, and wear ene : 
clothes.”’ man 


Thus spake Sarcophagus! _ 


By THOMAS H. GRIFFITHS and a 
ARMSTRONG LIVINGSTON — a 


Authors of ** The Soul of the Lamp,”’ ‘‘ The Diamond Theft,’ ete. 


CHAPTER IX. 
_ AMBUSH. 


aILE Rushton and M’Buli were 
conducting their private investi- 
VV _ gations along the Bololo trail, 
ble in the Krooboys’ quarters Mrs. Hold- 
en had recovered consciousness. for a space 
nd demonstrated that her frail body was 
teally as stout as her heart. She managed 
to gasp out what she knew of the raid and 
See that she had taken i in the destruc- 


of the storeroom had been ene sta ae 
the thieving savages balked to that extents) 
but the crowning addition to his load of 
sorrow came with Rushton’s news that — 
Celia had been kidnaped and borne away 
by the raiders. The old trader was nearly 
prostrated by the fresh blow, and his head — 
fell upon his chest in a complete abandon fe a 
ment to despair. oe 
“IT don’t know what I have done to ee 
serve this,” he muttered, passing his hand 
wearily across his forehead. He started to 
say something further, but his senses final+ 
ly cracked under the strain to which they, 
had been subjected, and he sank uncon= ; 
scious into Rushton’s arms. Water, Cig a 


eT 


his brief ‘pollens rammed Hered (teat ‘the : 


man had drawn close to the end of his 


physical strength. 
“Are you better now, sir?” he asked 
. anxiously. 


Holden smiled wanly and aktonineed to 
_ rise. 

mir quite all—” he began, but before 
he could finish the sentence his eyes closed 
and his head fell forward. For an instant 


_ Fred thought that he had fainted again, 


but examination revealed the fact that the 

exhausted Holden had done nothing more 
- serious than fall sound asleep. 

be Rushton left him there and went in 
search of M’Buli, but he discovered that 


worthy entirely lost to the world and snor- 
ing vigorously in the shade of a tree. 
men had not waited for him to set the ex- 


His 


- ample, and glancing about at their recum- 
bent forms, Fred knew that for the second 
time in twenty-four hours his nervous de; 


sire for action was balked by the sheer need 


for rest. He flung himself upon the grass 
near the chief, with an impatient sigh and 
a firm conviction that sleep was impossible, 
and in two minutes his aching heart and 
troubled mind had found the nepenthe of 
oblivion. | 
_ When he awakened dusk had fallen and 
the purple shadows of night were creeping 
from the jungle and enfolding the com- 
pound. The Batatekes, admirable oppor- 
tunists at all times, were cooking the eve- 
ning meal over the smoldering timbers of 
the factory, and while he still lay half 
asleep a dish of food was brought to him 
by M’Buli himself. He shook his head at 


_. first, but nature asserted herself forthwith 


in no uncertain fashion, and he was pres- 
ently eating as ravenously as his black 
companion. 

The Batateke grinned and nodded ap- 
proval as the last morsel vanished down the 
young man’s throat. The two men had 
taken a distinct liking to each other during 
the past two days. Rushton could not but 
admire the capable way in which the chief 
- hhandled his men and looked unceasingly to 
their comfort, and the obedience and devo- 
tion with which the natives regarded their 
headman told its own story to his credit. 

M’Buli’s idea of what constituted a good 


Z 
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the night run ‘from. can Ae oe shown 
himself possessed of physical endurance 
rare in a white man; in his rescue of Holden 
from the gorilla he had demonstrated quick- 
ness and courage; and in his obvious pas- 
sion for Celia and his determination to 
wreak vengeance upon her abductors he 
had proved himself capable of the primal 
emotions of love and revenge. If anything 
further went to the making of a man, 
M’Buli didn’t know what it was. 

Although Rushton’s knowledge of the 


‘Batateke dialect was about as extensive as 


the chief’s grasp of English, the two men 
were able, by patient effort, to talk to- 
gether. While they ate their meal, M’Buli | 
told the other of things that had happened 
while the young man slept. A sergeant of 
police had drifted upon the scene from Ma- 
fadi and interviewed Holden, who had been 
aroused for the purpose. Apparently the 
conversation had not been productive of 
much result. The man had politely but 
stubbornly insisted that he could do noth- 
ing until his superior returned from his 
shooting trip, whereupon the trader had 
delivered a withering commentary on the 
Congo government from its royal head 
down to the sergeant, whom he described, 
to the huge delight of the attendant Bata- 
tekes, as a bit of hyena food. He had.then — 
ordered the man off the place and, accord- 4 
ing to the chief, felt much better for his — 
righteous wrath. : ; 
He confirmed this in person a minute © 
later by striding briskly up to the place — 
where they were sitting. His carriage was — 
erect, his eyes sparkled with new life, and — 
his speech was firm and terse as he told — 
Fred how he had been occupied. Mrs. — 
Holden had recovered sufficiently to be — 
moved, and he had taken her in a canoe to ~ 
Mafadi, where he left her in the care of an © 
old missionary and his wife. He had pur- 
chased a large quantity of provisions and — 
ammunition to replace the stuff destroyed 
in the fire, and had then hurried back | is 


had ea his dass 
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atari of his old, as wien : 


been ek He came of a race 


that is not easily worried, and moreover, 


in the course of an adventurous life, he had 
- picked up one bit of practical philosophy 
that = sca contributed in his broken Eng- 
cap 
Aig eg Bad fella quarrel quick, f he said; 
“good fella a’ right.” 
__ “ Fhere’s a lot in that,” admitted Holden 
thoughtfully. cs | learned enough about 
these two ruffians in Mafadi to convince 
me that they’re strangers to the Congo, 
and the only way they could have got the 
_ Bololos*to help them was by the promise 
pe big share in the booty. I believe 
_ M’Buli is right. We will get our innings 
when they start to divide the spoil.” 
The trader was deeply interested in 
_ Rushton’s account of the token that the 
_ chief had identified as belonging to C’Wayo. 
He knew the fetish doctor by reputation, 
and believed him to be a man of good char- 
acter and reasonably honest. 
- “ He’s a bit of a mystery,” added Hold- 
en. “He has been in this neighborhood as 
Jong as the oldest man can remember, but 
there is a tradition that he’s not a native of 
the Congo. He must be as old as the hills. 
I believe that most of the tribes about here 
are scared to death of him. If he is trail- 
ing the Bololos either for purposes of his 
own or out of gratitude to Celia, it is the 
one bright spot in the whole business. He 
may be cunning enough to find some means 
of helping her.” 
- Cheered by this faint hope, Fred busied 
himself in preparations for immediate de- 
_ parture. M’Buli had signified his willing- 
ness to start his men at once on another 
night march, and the Batatekes were al- 
ready assem to socneigie their loads of 


fae! ae | 
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: We ae find our way through the jun- 
torches,” explained Holden after a 
M ‘Bul. % “ The chief Seats it a 


manager, 


« “They | are,” peo Hea simply 
“ But M’Buli is brave enough to risk his 
life to help us, and his men will go any 
where that he does. , ie 
“ A bunch of good scouts!” cried Rush 
ton heartily. . 
A few minutes later they site te p ‘O- 
ceeding at a walk through the difficult belt 
of jungle. Every fifth man carried a Dlaz- 
ing torch of some resinous wood, giving © 
forth an aromatic smoke that was rather 
agreeable, and Rushton found an augury of 
success in the fact that they had been a 
ed at the embers of the factory. It seemed — 
to him that the very flames of the ruined | 
building were leaping through the night in _ 
pursuit of the scoundrels that had caused - 
its destruction. | et 
- In an hour or two the trees eee : > thin 
out and give place to scrubby underbrush, 
and that in turn disappeared as the Gall 
reached the grass country. Here. the: . 
torches were extinguished, to the muttered — 
accompaniment of incantations — ‘against aan 
lions, and M’Buli broke into a sharp. trot. 
The walk through the forest had helped to. . 
stretch Rushton’s tired limbs, but for the 
first few miles he ran with clenched teeth 
until his sore and stiffened muscles. had be- 
come limber. The reflection that they. must. 
be gaining on the Bololos did much to help, i 
him endure the pain, and he was sure they 
were gaining because M’Buli had pointed 
out that their enemy’s advance would be 
considerably retarded by the litter. = 
The charms against the lions proved ef- . 
fective, though once the awe-inspiring roar ‘ 
of a beast close at hand sent a_ shiver of 
fear through every man in the line. ‘Holden. 
and Rushton discharged their guns several 
times in the direction of the sound, and the ae 
lion evidently decided to think twice abou ae 
attacking a party that could obviously at- 
tack back. poe 
-The dawn came, and the sun rose . before ; 
M’Buli lifted his spear as a signal to. halt, 
and even the hardy blacks showed signs, of 
fatigue. As for Holden and his young ~ 
he aie Ropped in suai es 


place. 


his views. 
the top of the hill stopped abruptly and 


See oe 


a wits and lay panting:t hile. the Batateke 


ae cooks busied themselves with breakfast. 


_ The chief had selected a sharp pus 
sion between two hills for their resting 
Through the center of the valley 
tan a cool stream of water whose banks 
were lined with shady trees, and beneath 


_ their sheltering branches the warriors threw 
_ ‘themselves down in the long grass as though 


_ Seeking fresh strength from contact with 
life-giving mother earth. M’Buli, ever cau- 


tious, ordered two of his men to post them- 


selves on the farther hill and keep a sharp 
lookout. Fred happened to overhear these 


- Instructions, and was as much amused as 


impressed by them, for it seemed absurd to 


3 suppose that any harm could threaten a 
party of armed men over a hundred strong. 


_ A minute later he had reason to change 
The two scouts as they reached 


- shouted back to their fellows. The words 


were lost upon Rushton, but the tone of 


their voices sent a quick thrill through his 


‘breast. He seized his rifle and dashed mad- 


ly in their direction, firmly convinced that 
the men had sighted the Bololos, and to his 
utter amazement he was intercepted by 
M’Buli, who caught him roughly about the 
waist and swung him in the opposite di- 
rection. 
-“Zola-ku!” shouted the chief. “ Run!” 
Not another soul in the world could have 
induced Fred to obey such a command just 
when he believed that they had come up 
with Celia’s captors, but he had learned to 


place great confidence in M’Buli’s wisdom 
When the chief 


and _ ievel-headedness. 
shouted similar instructions to his men, 
who obeyed them instantly, the young 
American decided to do as he was told with- 
out argument, and he joined in the helter- 
skelter rush of the Batateke warriors. Their 
weariness was forgotten as they tore off in 
the direction of the nearest hill, intent upon 
getting it between them and danger. 

He glanced over his shoulder just in time 
to see the two scouts hurl their spears at 
some unseen object before turning to seek 
safety in flight. They raced swiftly down 
the grassy slope of the hill toward the cover 
of the trees, but before half the distance 
had been passed, one of them pitched for- 


the manner ‘0k his fall, but? the aa on 
of a rifle and a puff of white smoke from — 


the crest of the hill behind him told a dif- _ 


ferent story. The single report was fol- 
lowed by a volley of shots, and Rushton 
discerned a line of white-clad figures lying 
prone along the hilltop while a cloud of 
smoke drifted away from the muzzles of 
their guns. The second scout disappeared 
into the bush at the edge of the stream and 
apparently decided to stay there, for Fred 
saw him no more. A bullet sang past his 
own ear, causing him to duck instinctively, 
and before he could make any further ob- 
servations his rush had carried him up the 
hill and over it. 
into safety on the sheltered side of its sum- 
mit. 

He looked about him for Holden, and 
saw the trader farther along the line of Ba- 


tatekes just taking careful aim across the 


valley. It seemed a good example to fol- 
low, and Fred crept to a spot from which 
he could get a view of the opposite hilltop 
without unduly exposing himself. He saw 
a white figure moving along on the distant 
ridge, and aiming slightly in advance of it, 
he pulled his trigger. The man went 
sprawling, a patch of white against the 
brown grass, and moved no more. 

Another target did not present itself, and 
Rushton, lowering his rifle, was seized with 
a curious and irritating feeling of helpless- 
ness. He did not know what was happen- 
ing, he didn’t know what to do next, and 
he was suddenly overwhelmed with a sense 
of shame at having killed a fellow being 
for no definite reason—a qualm of con- 
science that vanished as he remembered his 
vision of the unfortunate scout pitching 
headlong down the slope. 

A glance showed him that the Batateke 
warriors were accepting the situation with | 
the nonchalance of veterans. 


ordered them to keep out of sight for the — 
time being, a command that they obeyed — 
all the more cheerfully for the occasional — 


He flung himself down 


M’Buli had 


y 


hum of a bullet overhead. The chief had — 


joined Holden, with whom he was talking — 


earnestly, and presently they beckoned t 
Rushton. He wriggled backward down | 


ppears phat my sins s have ee me 
-“ M’Buli seems positive that 
our. peppery dead across the way are the 
main body of the Arab detachment that we 
drove off the day before yesterday. They 


very neat little ambush for us. They’d 
have gotten all the revenge they want if 
M’Buli’s scouts hadn’t detected them.” 

Rushton mentally apologized for his 
amusement at the headman’s precautions. 
He felt that the last half hour had perma- 
‘  nently impressed upon him the virtue of 

unceasing watchfulness while traveling 
~ through the African bush. 

“What do we do now?” he asked. 

“ One of two things,” replied the trader. 
“We can take to the tall grass and circle 
‘around the Arabs until we reach the trail 
again, or we can fight.” 

Fred looked at M’Buli and found that 
the chief was gazing at him a ak RUN 
-. hopefully. 

: “ Let’s give ’em hell!” said the young 
man briskly. ~ 
-M’Buli’s features wrinkled in a joyous 
grin that revealed his knowledge of at least 
one sound Anglo-Saxon idiom. He looked 
to Holden for approval ae the trader 
nodded. 

“No one could call me a religious. fa- 
 natic,” he said whimsically, “ but I’ve al- 

ways considered it a. Christian duty to take 

a shot at a slaver. They are the curse of 

‘the continent, and every man’s hand should 
be against them. In the present case I hate 
to give up the time from our own business, 
but perhaps it is only wise to teach these 
a fellows a lesson rather than pe on and 
leave them to threaten our rear.’ 
> They fell to a brief discussion of ways 
and means, while the Arabs kept up a de- 
sultory fire that wasted their ammunition 
and gained them nothing. The swarthy 
cers of the desert dared not risk a charge 


and M’Buli decided upon the tinie honored 


men were armed with guns, and these were _ 
ordered to maintain a fire from their hill _ 


- evidently spotted our approach and laid a 


The ble eae is eee “hie Hee 


device of a flank attack, Only fifteen of his 


while their comrades made a wide detour _ 
that would bring them to the rear of the | 
enemy. At a signal agreed upon, the rifle- 
men would distract the Arabs’ attention by 
a pretended charge while the larger force 
of Batateke warriors fell upon them from Ca 
behind with spears and axes. _ as). 
M’Buli took charge of the flanking party ae 
and invited Holden and Rushton to accom- 
pany him, so that’ there would be at it : 
two rifles in the crowd. schitge 
The sun was getting well up in the en 4 
by this time, and the perspiration poured 
from the bodies of the weary blacks as they __ 
followed the swift pace of their indomitable _ 
leader. They plunged after him into a oF 
trackless sea of grass that was more like _ 
young cane; it towered above their heads, _ 
cut their flesh, and tripped them at every | 
step. Fred had never imagined such a 
stifling atmosphere as he now experienced, ane 
and in addition to the other discomforts he _ 
found it almost impossible to breathe as 
the dust from the grass worked its wey into es 
his throat and nose. : 
The sound of the guns grew indistingt us 
as they swept well off to one side to make a 
certain of remaining unseen, and when the _ 
firing grew loud once more, Fred welcomed | 
the noise with relief as indicating the a 1 
proaching end of their torturesome journey. _ 
In a few minutes they had reached the trail — 
again, and found themselves about a quar- 
ter of a mile in the rear of their unsuspect- on 
ing foes. The Batateke warriors, ata ges- 
ture from M’Buli, spread out fanwise ane - 


iat 


7 crept stealthily Foran: eae 


Their tactics would probably have met re 
with complete success had it not been fora 
curious bit of misfortune. One of the hang- 
ers-on of the Arab caravan, having pe x 
stomach for a fight, had prudently elected 
himself a rear guard of one. He lay down 
in the shade of a scrub palm, well back of 
the firing line, and remained there in — 
drowsy contentment, refreshing himself 
from time to time with a long pull ata bot- 
tle of trade a He had just thrown his ye 


; " tes his feet with a yell of terror. 
out of his wits, he tore off in the direction 


beat RD 


head back for one of these delicious gyn 


: drafts when «his eyes happened to- fall 
upon a Batateke warrior cautiously advanc- | 


ing along the trail. 
-.. The man dropped his bottle and sprang 
Frightened 


of his friends instead of diving into the 


concealing bush, and before he had run 


ten yards a heavy spear caught him fair 
_ between the shoulders and sent him to his 


last accounting. 


His shout of alarm had reached the 
Arabs, and a single glance showed them 
_ the charging horde of black warriors who 
- now revealed themselves. At the same mo- 


- ment the riflemen on the opposite hill swept 
ever its crest, firing as they ran, and came 


- racing across the valley. The combined on- 
_ slaught was too much for the low morale of 
the cowardly raiders; they correctly con- 
cluded that it was best “to run away 
and live to- fight another day.” The ma- 
jority of them suceeded in reaching their 
ponies that were tethered near by, and 
galloped furiously into the grass brake, 

_ where pursuit was hopeless. 

A dozen of them, however, found them- 
selves ringed in by a band of Batateke, led 
_ by Holden, and hopelessly cut off from any 


- ‘chance of escape. An Arab slaver knows 


exactly what to expect if taken prisoner, 


and these men prepared to sell their lives 


dearly. They dropped to their knees in a 
circle, loading and firing their clumsy, old- 
fashioned weapons as fast as they could, but 
their aim was wild and the dhooting in- 
effectual. A single rush of the Batatekes 
- swept over them and passed on, leaving in 
its wake only a tangled pile of white-clad 
_ forms splashed with crimson. 

Rushton, at one end of the Batateke line, 
had his hands full for a few minutes. He 
emptied his magazine as he charged at a 
group of Arabs, and before he could re- 
load, he found himself locked in a passion- 
ate embrace with a burly ruffian of some 
nondescript nationality. The man was 
strong as an ox, and Fred had all he could 
do for a minute to keep him from reaching 


the revolver and knife that swung from 


his belt. Then the American resorted to 
a wrestling trick that he had learned in the 


- nearest tree, and a native who had been dis- 


and ‘ctore Fred eral Sra a Batateke 


warrior finished the ruffian with a spear _ 


thrust. The savage was rushing past them 
on his way to the main fracas, and he never 


‘checked his pace or faltered in his stride 


as he split the man’s throat with the point 


of his weapon as neatly as a mites officer 


pins a tent peg with his lance. 

Rushton, looking about him for new fields 
to conquer, found that the battle was ended. 

His attention was caught by the sight 
of M’Buli, and a dozen of his men gathered 
in a circle and sorrowfully regarding some- 
thing that lay on the ground at their feet. 
Fred hurried up to them, possessed by a 
premonition of evil, and a swift pang of 
fear shot to his bonis as he recognized the 
figure of Holden lying in the stubby grass. 

The trader was unconscious, and a slow- 
ly spreading patch of red above his right 
breast indicated the location of a severe 
wound, Rushton knelt beside him and care- 
fully cut away the stained clothing until the 
ugly injury was exposed. 

Holden had been shot in the last moment 
of the fighting as he led the Batateke rush 
that cut down the surrounded Arabs. Ap- 
parently the missile had come from a muz- 
zle-loading musket, for as Fred raised him 
from the ground the slug dropped from his 
shirt and proved to be a triangular frag- 
ment of an iron kettie. It had entered the 
flesh between his shoulder and breast, and 


after plowing its way through his body had 


torn a gaping hole in his back. 
They bore him gently to the shade ke the 


patched for water came up with a full pail. 
Rushton bathed the wound and bandaged 
it, using the cleanest portion of his own 
shirt that he could find. When he had put 
a folded coat beneath the trader’s head he 
had done all he could, and he bab acbieee 5 a 
for a word with MBuli. a 
‘He must go home. He is. nek badly a 
hurt, but he will be sick for a ae. one 4 
time. Savvy?” Ber 
The head man nodded his comprel , 
and gave orders at once for the con: 


ce Tm oe awe ‘fried you have in the world 
Miss Celia.” 


fe 
ocket and Aho teee to fill it. His spirit 
‘ was ‘temporarily overwhelmed by this dis- 
astrous blow to the expedition, and his face 
Sdievenied his depression. He was not 
aroused from his moody reflections until 
he felt M’Buli’s black hand on his shoulder. 
Rushton glanced at the friendly face of 
the native, who bared two flashing rows 
of white teeth in a smile of encouragement. 
The chief touched Fred’s breast and then 
his own, and waved his hand westward, 
where lay the Pallaballa Mountains. 
“You an’ me!” he said. “ We fella good 
enough!”’ 
_ A wave of fresh confidence swept through 
Rushton’s body as he caught the chief’s 
hand in a grip that hurt. 
“ M’Buli,” he cried, ‘‘ you’re a brick!” 
The words meant nothing to the Bata- 
teke, but his smile grew even broader as he 
tenderly separated his aching fingers. 


CHAPTER X.- 
THE CLAW OF A LEOPARD. 


HE momentary light that flashed from 


Burk’s eyes as he strode into her tent: 


without warning would have been suf- 
ficient in itself to put Celia upon her guard, 
even if she had not already suspected the 
worst of her giant captor. 
base in the man was revealed by that in- 
voluntary glance, which swept her from 
head to foot in an appraising fashion remi- 
niscent of the slave market. . 

An instant later she might have thought 
“herself mistaken, that she had only im- 
agined the brief revelation of his real char- 
acter. His twisted features took on an ex- 

= pression that upon a more normal face 
would have been one of delicate sympathy, 
and his cavalier manner, losing its tinge of 
- mockery, became almost deferential. 
 “Tve come to tell you some things you 
should know, Miss Celia,” he announced 
solemnly. 
oe _ He advanced toward her as he spoke, and 
girl aa backed away from him. 


of the ivory-handled revolver that consti- 


her spirit is at rest.” 
All that was— 


Her lip curled. Sr ee | 
“I’m not afraid of snakes,”’ dhe hel om 
bitterly, “but I don’t let them come near 
me. Reeie 
He laughed, but wnt Avera a 

“T only admire you the more when you ; 
talk like that,” he assured her airily. “ Give 
me a girl with spirit every time; ’tis no trick 
at all to break a jadded mare.” 

She listened with a grim tightening of 
her lips, her eyes holding his with a vigi- 
lant regard. Her hands were ‘thrust with 
seeming carelessness into the side pockets | 
of her shooting jacket, and the fingers of 
one were closed caressingly upon the butt 


tuted her sole defense. The feel of the — 
weapon gave her confidence, for she knew — 
that if the worst came to the worst she — 
could kill this man as easily as she could 
place her foot upon a white ant and crush — 
out its life; in her present frame of mind — 
it did not matter to her that a second bullet _ 
must find its lodgment in her own brain if — 
she would escape the swift vengeance of his’ 
companions. But meanwhile— | 
al you are such a good friend of mine,’ 
she said in a low, hard voice, “ perhaps 
you will tell me the meaning of all this. oe 
Where is my mother?” Ne 
‘‘ She is with the saints, Miss Celia, where 


eeee 


Her heart contracted and a ery. os pain 
was wrung from her trembling lips. His — 
words only confirmed her fears, but the 
blow was still a heavy one. She sank de- _ 
jectedly upon one end of the pile of blankets 
that comprised her bed, temporarily off he 
guard and heedless of the man’s menacin 
presence. In that moment she was at hi: 
mercy, and he knew it, but he was in no’ 
mood to take advantage of her. stricken 
senses. His cunning brain had devised a 
network of falsehood for her trapping, and : 
he had no desire to gain his ends by brute 
force if he could master her by lies. He 
seated himself quietly upon the other | end ae 
of the roll of blankets, the very picture of 
sorrow and contrition. 2 

“Td best make a clean tale ot the whole es 


a ee bit of a sepiigh lad, Sut the Same 
ne Sox! that is not all my own. I never knew 
-my parents, and I grew up in the streets 
_ of London with never a soul to teach me 
oy right from wrong. Small good I got from 
Ss ‘that, and it was an ill training I brought 
i (to this country ten years ago. You know 
 wwhat Africa is, Miss Celia, and you'll know 
- (what I mean when I say that I found more 
_;to tempt me than I could resist. Faith, 
the devil knew what he was about vite 
he brought the temptations of Saahae to the 
blessed Saint Anthony! 
Still, I might have kept siraight if Vd 
2 not met with bad company on the Rand. 
There I was accused of a crime that an- 
other man committed, and though they 
—couldn’t convict me, the suspicion turned 
every man’s hand against me.” 
_ He paused to search for some sign that 
he might be arousing her interest. He was 
‘scarcely doing that, but as the minutes 
_ passed Celia was gradually forcing her mind 
_ from the contemplation of her mother’s fate 
to the consideration of her own plight. An 
_ occasional shudder was the only eabrard 
sign of life that she gave. 
- “T drifted along the coast, even as far 
as Cairo, but the bad name iz id been given 
stuck to me like a brother. 
«> St was there, inthe north, that I met 
a scoundrelly Boer named Smale, as rare 
an omadawn as ever dirtied the earth— 
and the villain did me more than one good 
turn. Finally we pulled off a trick on a ras- 
cally Jew, the proceeds of which will set 
me up for life if ever they reach the eye 
of a Parisian jeweler.”” He burrowed in his 
shirt and drew forth the little. buckskin 
sack that lay always. next to his breast. 
“ Look at these!” he commanded. 

She obeyed indifferently, glancing stupid- 
ly at first at the dull objects that he was 
shaking into his palm. As their significance 
slowly penetrated to her confused brain she 
caught her breath with a gasp of sheer as- 
tonishment, and her eyes opened wide as 

_ they stared at the amazing size of the 
stones. ; 


he farbeie ie press his a iv as: he 
carefully restored his treasure to its accu 
-tomed place he was mistakenly consitaged fh 


-} didn’t kill your mother. 


He sensed her emotion and a smile 


- from the : comer ‘of wes eyes, “ er habe: you ee ¢ 
g wil k know all that is bad about me sane some — 


that Celia Holden was just as mercenary as 


every one of her sex whom he had upubia 
intimately.. 


“We came ccnibh to Matfadi, ”. he con- 
tinued, “ leaving a hard trail for any one 
who hight follow, and intending to strike 
down the Congo to the west coast. But 


that devil of a Smale got wind of your 


father’s gold and the place it came from, 
and nothing would satisfy him but we 
should make a try for it. Id be hard put 
to it now to say whether I’m sorry or glad 
that I listened to him. I’m sorry enough 


and to spare for the trouble it has brought © 


to you, Miss Celia, but I’m glad for an- 
other reason. 


did introduce herself with a bullet that 
clipped the lobe from me ear!”’ 


He accompanied his declaration of pas- 


sion with a smile that was meant to be 
winning, but it was lost on the startled girl. 
She flushed with quick anger and turned 
upon him a gaze of withering contempt. 
“How dare you talk like that? How 
dare you tell me in one breath that you have 


killed my mother, and in the next that you 


love me? JI didn’t know that such a fiend 
existed out of hell!” 

“TI can’t help loving you,” he replied, 
unmoved by her fierce denunciation, “‘ and 
She fired the 
factory with her own hand, and died before 


ever we knew she was in the building. But 


that’s getting ahead of the story, Miss Celia, 


and you’d better learn at once how serious 
your position is. I’ve worse news to tell 


you.” 

‘“‘ My—father?”’ breathed the girl. 

He nodded soberly. 
that did it,” he said simply. 

- No artist of the stage could have told the, 
lie, and acted it, with a more convincing 
air. It seemed to him the next moment 
that the girl’s body collapsed upon itself 
as bincapat Ey ae of. ae hemes | 


It led to my meeting with © 
the only woman I’ve ever loved, even if she — 


“Tt was a Bololo 


ms 


ae 


G hard: ssh - i pris aes her to meet 
with some courage a blow that might have 
crushed a weaker woman. She raised her 
_ tear-stained face. 

“ Tell me!” she commanded. 

_“ Smale suggested that we go to the Bolo- 
los and persuade them to help us get the 
Batateke gold. We went to Gama, and 
everything was going smoothly until your 
father attacked us with a war party of sav-, 
ages. By that time I had seen you, and 
I would have given my right arm to save 

- your father’s life, but these devilish Bolo- 
los got out of hand and I was powerless to 
_ check thém. There was some desperate 
fighting, but the Batatekes were outnum- 
bered and never had a chance. When it 
was over they told me that your father 
had fought bravely to the last.” 

“There was another white man with 
him,” said Celia, her heart torn by a fresh 
fear. “‘ What became of him?”’. 

“Oh, he got away!” .answered Burk 


_- blandly. “The fastest Bololo couldn't 

. catch him.” 

ee The girl straightened with a ae in- 

, take of her breath. 

if “Do you mean he—raen?” 

; _“ Like an ostrich!” said Burk with relish. 

Celia Holden averted her face so that 

he should not see the sudden light that 
showed in her eyes. She was no fool, and 


in that instant her woman’s intuition di- 
-vined the liar. Burk had gone too far! 
a She realized then, if she never had be- 
_ fore, that she loved Fred Rushton and 
trusted him. She knew with tremendous 
certainty that his courage was beyond ques- 
tion and that he never could have been 
guilty of the cowardice with which this 
-man charged him. On the heels of this re-. 
flection : great ne stirred her breast that 


r to penis nes shat success nee an antes : 
on your father’s factory on their. way to 


_the burning house and then saved you from 


the Pallaballa Mountains. I couldn’t stop 
them, so I came along to make sure that no 
injury happened to you. I never thought 
you would put up such a stiff fight, much 
less that your mother would fire the fac- 
tory with such a splendid and reckless spirit. 
When we finally rushed the building and a 
shot the revolver from your hand, it was 
to save you from death, or worse, at. thee 
hands of these blacks. I carried you. from e 


mo re oS is 


their vengeance in the only way possible—-_ 
by claiming you for my own and ee ¥ 
to protect you with my life.” =” 
This Celia knew to be a lie, since she bad 
only feigned unconsciousness while Burk 
was directing her removal from the factory. _ 
Her heart leaped at this additional indica- _ 
tion that he was not Snr her the whole me 
truth. | oe ao 
She faced him coolly. oe 
‘““ And what do you propose to do now?” ae 
she demanded abruptly. Pee 
“You're an honest woman,” he eee 
ed slowly, “and I’m an honest man—be 
tween times. What else should I do but 
offer you the heart and hand and name 
of Dan Burk? I tell you again that you 
are safe from these Bololos only while you | 
are under my protection. But once we © 
reach the Pallaballa Mountains and find the. 
gold, the devil himself can’t say what hig 
children will do. -Lombo will be through) 
with us then, and I’ve got a pretty good. 
idea of what ‘Lombo does with people that 
he’s through with. As for you—well 
there’s an Arab slaver cruises about these 
parts and he’d pay a fancy price to Lombo, 
for a young white woman! mee 
‘I have no mind to fight off ee rifale 
crowd single-handed, or even with the help 
of Piet Smale, wih your liberty hanging — ‘ 
in the balance as well as my own life.” i Hen 
paused thoughtfully. | peices RG) Ce 
“Then what is your idedr on 
“That you and I slip out of camp ton 
morrow night. We’ll be near the cone 
then, and if we can reach it we will put — 
fifty miles of it between us and Lombo be- — 


fore dawn. But you must | egrembjer, that 


: : -see how much I trust you. 
promise to say no bad word about me, and 


- woman is safe.” 


- gociates with them? Liar! 


S Ae os 7 
Bata enter ‘ 
Fas as 
Cyr g 
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ma marked man and that as soon as we you’ u i al 


reach civilization you will hold my life in— . 
the hollow of your pretty hand. Yet there. 


ae ‘are only two things I want from you before 
J take the chance, from which you may 
IT want your 


your promise to say the best word of all 
before the first priest we meet. Pledge me 


your honor to those two things and I'll get 


you out of this country where no man or 
is His voice grew softly 
caressing. “ Will you come with me on 
those terms, Celia, me darling?” 
It has been mentioned that Celia Holden 
was fearless. She might have played for 
time, she might even have adventured on 
the perilous trip he proposed, trusting to 
her spirit and resource to overcome his 
greater physical strength, but she chose in- 
stead the bolder, more reckless part. She 
cast pretense to the winds and blazed forth 
at him in a passion of hatred and contempt. 
“You beastly, murdering brute! Do you 
_ think you have deceived me with your lies? 


aS Don’t you know that I’d rather trust my- 
self a hundred times over to these blacks 


than to a thieving white renegade who as- 
If you really 
- plan to leave this party to-morrow night 
it isn’t because you are afraid of Lombo, 
but because you are afraid of the two 
_ chonest white men that you know are on 
-your trail. You know they will hunt you 
to your hole! No matter what happens to 
me, they will surely catch you, and they 
“will treat you like the sneaking, yellow cur 
-that you are!” 

He leaped to his feet, furious, as she 


os stopped to draw breath. His face was  ter- 


-rible to look at while it became the screen 
upon which were pictured the violent pas- 
‘sions that were mastering him. The scar 
that crossed his evil visage showed livid 
“against the purple flush of bitter anger and 
still more bitter shame. 

She shrank away from him, convinced 
that the final test of strength had come. 


_ -In another second, she thought, his rush- 


ing bulk would match itself against an ounce 
of lead. 

“ You little fool!” he gasped. “ I’ve of- 
fered you marriage and you’ve refused; now 


would be Mite the. aah 2 ight b wits” nie ; - 


all impressions from without. 


confused and his caution dissipated by un- 
trollable anger. She set herself to taunt 
him relentlessly, and he snarled back at 
her in kind. 

“ Nix on the rough stuff, Dan!” 

Burk and the girl, scot] in their tracks, 
stared at each other for one moment of 
sheer astonishment. Then they both turned 
toward the entrance of the tent and beheld — 
the figure of Smale standing in the open- 


ing, the raised flap still held in his hand. 


Burk was the first to recover himself. 
“Who asked you to this party?” he 
shouted truculently. 


smale regarded him serenely. He stood 


- silently in his place, his attitude passive but 


compelling. In that second the wills of the 
two men met and clashed, but the Irish- 
man’s volatile temperament was no match 
for the phlegmatic strength of the Boer. 
He gave a short laugh. 

“What do you want, little man?” he 
asked. 

“A few words in your pretty ear,” an- 
swered Smale, and grinned slowly. His 
glance shifted to Celia, who was watching 
the scene with hopeful eyes. “ You can 
tell the young lady from me that while 
she is with us she’ll be treated like one of - 
the family!” 

The big Irishman shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Faith, it was the same thing I was just 
telling her on me own account,” he grum- 
bled half humorously. “It seemed to pact iy 
her!” | 

Abruptly he turned on his heel and strode 
out into the night. Smale followed him 
quietly, pausing to duck his head in friend- _ 
ly farewell to the astonished girl. 

She was left staring at the blank wall of 
the tent as the flap dropped behind him, 
and presently she sank exhausted upon the 
blankets of her bed. Her body had finally 
succumbed to the nervous reaction from 
the strain under which she had been labor- _ 
ing, and for a moment her mind was day 


Then a sound gradually obtruded | 


- where ees was ane. at t the can- 
vas, and after a brief hesitation she crept 
cautiously toward it. 3 
Very carefully she raised the edge of the 
canvas, and immediately a black arm, with 
its fingers clenched, was thrust into the 
tent. 
was swiftly withdrawn. She uttered a soft 
cry, and her heart beat faster with new 
hope as she stooped and recovered the 
curved claw of a leopard! 


CHAPTER. XI. 
THE LEOPARD SNARLS. 


’WAYO, for it was he, slipped quietly 
away from the tent after giving Celia 
the token of encouragement. He 

moved swiftly through the shadows in the 

direction taken by the white men, gliding 
along as soundlessly as a leopard, until he 
came as close as he dared to the fire by 

which they sat talking. He lay behind a 

bush and strained his eyes and ears to their 

utmost. By catching an occasional word 

that he could understand, and by watching 

the changing expression af their faces, he 

was able to follow their conversation with 

some degree of success. 

“ Why did you interrupt my little téte-a- 

 téte?”’ inquired the big Irishman plaintively. 

~ “ Somebody always has to keep you from 

playing the giddy ox,” retorted Smale, ‘“‘ and 

usually it’s me. Ain’t you got brains 

- enough to savvy that we’re sitting into a 

- pretty tight game, and that Celia Holden is 

the best ace we’ve got up our sleeve?” 

“You mean as a hostage?” 

“Just that. There is a pair on our trial 
that .will follow us like bloodhounds, but 
they won’t dare attack us while we ‘have 

the girl.in our hands. We'll always have 
one trump left as long as we’ve got a knife 
at her throat. They’ll have to stand by 
while we vamose with the gold—and then 
; think about giving her up! I guess 
‘it if we sued _ s good for us, 


4 bat if you act. ae fool aa harm ee we'll 
se bei in for the worst fight of our lives.’ ee 


sparks dance merrily upward into the vel 


It placed something at her feet and 


- Burk grunted discontentedly. He ‘flung 
another log on the fire and watched the 


vety blackness. The light from the blaze 
grew more brilliant as the ov gens burst 
into flame. 

“ But I like the girl!” he a 

‘'That’s how the trouble usually aise 
observed the Boer morosely. ‘‘ Think twice, _ 
Dan, while the thinking’s good. You have — 
done pretty well in this affair; you can : 
start a bank with the gold or a jewelry - 
shop with the diamonds. What more can a cs 
sensible man want?” eee 

Burk’s handreached inte his ‘hbk ‘for as 
the second time that evening and drew out 
the buckskin bag. He did not venture to — 
open it, but he held it up before his. a. 
and patted it affectionately. eae 

“Diamonds!” he exclaimed, ie voice . 
shaking with eagerness. “A king’s ransom — 
in diamonds! ”’ | 

“ Put ’em away,” cautioned Smale ee 

Burk obeyed, then stretched his done 
limbs with a prodigious yawn. “ Lord, what. 

a life!’”’ he said thoughtfully. ““ You’re right 
about the girl—blast you! I'll leave her 
alone for the present, anyway. And now to 
can do with a bit of sleep.” a 

The two men rose and sought their Blais 
kets, passing within five feet of the spot 
where C’Wayo was stretched, a shadow 
among shadows. Burk hummed a tune as" 
he went, and linked his arm in Smale’s for _ 
all the wvorld as though no difference of | < 
opinion had ever come between them. ‘The - ¥ 
big man, like all of his race, was capable — 
of swift changes from hot to- cold, eae 
anger to good-fellowship. 

Nevertheless, the shrewd C'Wayo had 
seen enough to convince him of one im-— 
portant thing: the Boer’s nature was. the | 
stronger, and his the dominant will. More- — 
over, the witch doctor carried away with — 
him the vision of a small bag and ec 
ory of the musical word “ dinmonide Bie 

There were plot and counterplot afoot 
that night in the camp of the Bololos. 

While the two white adventurers werd 
discussing their hopes and plans for the 
future, the crafty Lombo was wide awake | 


- eae SS certain projects of ne own in ie ‘there 


ee train. | 
For some years ee Bololo heaignass in 
a ee for liquor, guns, contraband of all 
sorts, and above everything, in exchange 
for immunity from raids, had carried on a 
_ thriving business with a band of Arab slave 
_ dealers, whose chief was the notorious Sheik 
_ El Rassan, as wily and unscrupulous a ras- 
cal as lived in the whole of Africa. 
The Arab slaver frequently accompanied 
his caravans on their nefarious errands. 
,They | wove their mysterious way through 
5 the fastnesses of the dense jungle and the 
_ dry stretches of grass land by trails whose 
existence was barely guessed at by the som- 
- nolent authorities. At times they turned 
aside and plunged still deeper from sight to 
avoid a district whose commandant was 
_ known to be an honest man; at times they 
’ paraded boldly through sections where the 
authorities were agreeably open to reason— 
when it chinked. 
Not one in ten of these expeditions re- 
- turned to its desert home without a long 
string of wretched captives and a substan- 
tial store of ivory, gold, and caoutchouc, 
and the area beneath the sway of Lombo 
and his doughty warriors had long been a 
particularly fertile field for their activities. 
- Twice a year that precious scoundrel turned 
over to the sheik the accumulation of pris- 
-oners and loot that had accrued. to him 
_ by taxes or as a result of the ceaseless tribal 
- warfare in which he engaged. 
On his present trip, however, El Rassan 
had found Lombo missing from Gama, the 
town itself deserted, and learned with 
- righteous indignation that there was small 
prospect of his receiving any spoils from 
the absent headman. 

He was still fuming over this irritating 
blow to his hopes when one of his scouting 
parties returned with the tale of a skirmish 

on the shore of Lake Bwalo and the loss of 
a fine string of captives. The sheik was 
properly enraged, and even the out-of-hand 
killing of the leader of the minor expedi- 
tion did not entirely pacify the disappointed 

- Arab. He sent off several swift runners 
with instructions to find Lombo, wherever 
he might be, and demand from him some 
account of his movements and what chance 


in his ee pail pecdies the Bolola yar 
in its first camp after the sack of the Holder na 
factory. It was dark before he arrived — 
and his palaver with Lombo occupied sev- _ 
eral hours, so by the time they had fin- — 
ished talking every one else was sound 
asleep. Nevertheless, he decided to start 
upon his return trip at once, for he could 
travel by the light of the moon, and his 
promptness might gain him favor in the 
eyes of his employer. Also, while the— 
brooding African night had its terrors for 

a helpless black boy, there was still more 

to be feared from the wrath of El] Rassan 

if he suspected his messenger of sloth. 

The boy had left the camp a quarter of 
a mile behind him and was running easily, 
with his head thrown back and his elbows 
pressed close to his sides, when he was 
brought to a sudden hait by a noise that 
sent a deathlike chill to the marrow of his. 
bones. It was the angry, menacing snarl 
of a leopard, somewhere close at hand. 

He stood frozen in his tracks, straining 
his ears for the faintest sound that might 
indicate the exact point from which the 
danger threatened. He heard nothing, but 
almost before he realized what was hap- 
pening one of the shadows by the side of 
the trail resolved itself into the figure of a 
man, who stepped into plain view in the 
moonlight. | 

One glance was enough for the fright- 
ened mesenger. He had a momentary 
glimpse of a feathered headpiece, of a wiry, — 
black form with a leopard skin about its 
loins, and he dropped to his knees, burying 
his face in his hands. 

““ Minga, M’Buta!” he cried. 
ing, great fetish man!” 

‘“Minga!” answered C’Wayo shortly. 
“Rise! No harm will befall you.” - 

The runner regained his feet, but glanced 
about him fearfully. 308 

“You heard, M’Buta? 
leopard—” Ge 

“It was my spirit that cried from his 

lair. He will not hurt you sah coe at | my 

command.” vs 
Even this amiable assurance did. not 


“ Greet- 


The snarl of a 


Sanne 2 you” 


—trut! “aig He aoa in Bantu, the pes 
ee guage familiar to most Congolese, and the 
_ runner replied in the same dialect. 


I come now from Lombo, the chief ‘of the 
 Bololos, to whom I had been sent.” 

_ “What was your business with Lombo?” 
The man hesitated, his heart sinking 
within him as he realized the difficult posi- 

- tion in which he found himself. To at- 
tempt to deceive an mganga, a wizard, who 
would certainly detect the deception and 
punish it in some unimaginably atrocious 

manner, was not a pleasant prospect. On 


: the other hand, to tell him the truth might | 


be equally dangerous if he chanced to be 
opposed, on general principles, to the traffic 
in human flesh. The messenger racked his 
brains for a way out of this dilemma, but 
before anything suggested itself to his con- 
fused wits he was almost startled from his 
- remaining senses by a repetition of the leop- 
ard’s angry snarl. This time it was scarcely 
ten paces to the right of him, and his knees 
bent beneath him. 


: “He grows impatient,’ explained 
_ C’Wayo softly. 

“Mercy, M’Buta! Ask him to forgive 
me, and I will tell all!” 


E _ ©Wayo turned his head and obligingly 
spoke some words that were quite unintel- 


 ligible to his terror-stricken companion. _ 


_ Apparently they were satisfactory to his 
_ “ spirit,” for they were received with a deep, 
rumbling purr of approval that fluttered the 
still night air. If it were ventriloquism, it 
was superbly done. . 

“JT went to Lombo,” admitted the runner 
in a voice that quavered, “ with a demand 
from El Rassan for gold and | dvory and 

tives.” 
= ie nd the ogee 


__ “ My master is El Rassan, the Arab, and 


‘sympathetically. 


object of wrath,” mused C’Wayo. 


By eie s a rage, WButa. 


his parties was beaten by a band of Bata- 


teke warriors and a chain of valuable pris- 
oners turned loose. El] Rassan counted 
upon Lombo to repair this misfortune, and 
when he hears my message the whole earth as 


will tremble at his wrath.” 


C’Wayo’s stern face relaxed and grew, Le : 


suddenly bland and benign. | 


“ He will be still more angry when yous 
You aoe 
will explain this to El Rassan, and he will 


tell him that Lombo has lied to you! . 


reward you well for your information. is 


“ M’Buta—I do not understand. ‘Your . re 


servant is stupid.” 


derstanding, 


have just left, but he concealed them from 
you and is planning to dispose of them to 
another dealer. 


a bit of carrion,” - 
A grunt of astonishment and anger was 


wrung from the messenger, who almost for: CaN 


got his fears in his indignation. 


“Tt will be a bad day for Lombo when 


my master hears this! I have seen him kill 


a friend for a lighter word spoken in jest.” 
is often 


“We must remember that it 
the bearer of bitter news who is the first 


thought a moment and added considerately: 


“I must give you some good tidings with nee 


the bad, so that you will be rewarded for 
serving me. 


spot where the treasure lies. 


He 


‘“ Of course you are stupid,” sail C’Wayo Se 
“ But listen to me, “who 3 
know all things, and you will receive un- 
Mark my words carefully! 
Lombo has many captives in the camp you 


He is wearied of El Ras- 
san, and has been heard to say he is but _ 

at the prick of a Bololo spear; he has also 
remarked that the men who serve El Rassan ee 
are lower than the hyenas who gather about eo 


are badly armed. You will be sure to ge : 


at cle to EL Rasen!” 


a 


é om 


wegen cts ye Tk 


: foe oe he a re 
| low in his spirit, for the other day one of 
_ demanded : 


Tell El Rassan that Lombo  _ 
is marching toward the Pallaballa Moun- __ 
tains in order to secure a store of gold that Pa 
is hidden there. He has with him two white 
men, one of whom has a map showing she 
Lombo has 
only fifty warriors in his party, and they 


gga 


“ That is, indeed, a news, “Buta. 


And if he reweene me, what must. T do for 


ie your” 


ee Pardon, M’Buta! 


_C’Wayo uttered a short, coving laugh. 
Truly, it is not for 


- such as I to do more than serve you 


humbly.” 
“See to it only that you bear my mes- 


gage correctly—and fast!” 


“Ves, master.” 


“On second thought, I will send one at. 


your heels who will make sure that they 


_ promise, C’Wayo again turned his head and. 
spoke into the darkness. 


do not touch the ground.” With this grim 


“Do you hear, 


my well-beloved?”’ 


A gentle mew of acknowledgment an- 


- swered him, and the messenger fell to his 


_ knees in a frenzy of fear. 


“Spare me, M’Buta, or my heart will 


“s fail! as 


Ke 


‘““ Peace, fool! While you do my bidding 


ely he will protect you, not hurt 


He moved to one side and pointed 
“Go!” he com- 


you.” 
along the moonlit. trail. 


~ manded.. 


2 


- The man rose shakily to his foak. gave 


_ C’Wayo as wide a berth as possible, and 
. flew away on his interrupted journey. It 


was fortunate for him that his lungs were 
- sound, for a man runs fast with the devil 
He ever afterward swore that | 


at his heels. 


the pad-pad-pad of velvety paws kept pace 


Sf 


- ease he used to describe how at sunrise he 


with him through the night; as he grew 
older and told the tale with more practiced 


had ventured to steal a glance over his 
shoulder in the hope of seeing his unwel- 


- come escort, and he solemnly averred that, 


though the soft thud of paws continued, 


- there was no living creature to be seen. 
~Which last was probably true. 


The indefatigable C’Wayo had not yet 
finished his evening’s work. He retraced 
his steps in the direction of the sleeping 


- Bololo camp, his thoughts busy as he went 


with pleasant dreams of the future. He 


- ‘was quite confident that events would pres- 


ently march in obedience to his deft guid- 
ance. 
He had his own reasons for detesting the 


_ slave traffic, reasons that had been instilled 


into his being even as he lay at his mother’s 


Coke: 7 hal de cunaen he he i 
of Lombo’s men with intent to encourage ; 
El Rassan to attack his erstwhile friend; — 
he had planted the seeds of enmity by 
putting scurrilous remarks into Lombo’s . 
mouth; and he had finally baited the trap 
with a-tale of gold and prisoners, two of the _ 
most attarctive lures that he could possibly ~ 
dangle before the covetous Arab. 

Moreover, he had done an excellent turn 
for M’Buli, whom he liked and who also 
hated slave dealers. He had brought to 
the point of hostility two of that chief’s 
most inveterate enemies. If the result of 
his simple stratagem brought about a 
pitched battle between the forces of Lombo 
and El Rassan, it would be an easy matter 
for the hard-fighting Batatekes to fall upon 
the decimated victors and annihilate them. — 
He smiled as he strode along, | 

In addition to these dark motives that — 
had actuated his efforts there was yet an- 
other which did credit to his better nature. © 
He owed a debt to Celia Holden that he © 
was anxious to repay; it still made him © 
shiver and writhe to think how narrowly she — 
had saved his back from the terrible lacera- — 
tions of a military flogging. He must bend — 
all his energies to helping her, and since — 
he could not, even with all his mystic © 
powers, overcome two white men and over a — 
hundred Bololos single-handed, the next — 
best thing was to embroil the girl’s enemies — 
in a general scrimmage from which he might — 
snatch her unnoticed. a 

These thoughts brought him nearly to his — 
goal, and his movements grew more stealthy — 
as he approached the Bololo camp and cau- — 
tiously made his way toward the spot where — 
Celia Holden’s tent gleamed white. To his 
relief, the pale light of her lantern still 
shone through the canvas. _ 

He worked around to the rear of the tent 
and scratched upon the cloth as he had done 
before. Then he thrust his sinewy arm be- 
neath the bottom of the canvas, and Me 
ently felt his fingers taken in a soft snips 

iy C’Wayo?” whispered the girl. : 

“Yes, missy. No safe for talk. 4 
You write Massa Fred. of take ust 


about writing a note. She won- 
C’Wayo had stipulated that Fred 

should be her correspondent instead of her 
father, but wasted no time in arguing the 
‘point. ‘She cast around for writing ma- 
terials, for she had neither pen nor pencil, 
“ and ‘finally hit upon a scheme. She ejected 
one of the cartridges from her revolver, 
found a sheet of paper, and scrawled a few 
_ words with the soft leaden nose of the bul- 
let. The note was necessarily short and to 
the point. 

“Safe. Armed. Come quick.” There 
she hesitated, smiled a little, and scribbled 
ie hieroglyphic that pethaps only a lover 
could have deciphered as “love.” “She 
signed the missive “ C. H.,” folded it, and 
marked the outside, “ F. R.” 

_ She pushed the note beneath aie tent 
and felt it taken from her hand. Then a 
- low voice whispered, “No fear, missy. 
- C’Wayo always here!” 

She waited a little while for any fur- 
ther sign or sound, but nothing rewarded 
her patience. Finally her heart lightened of 
its heaviest burden, she extinguished her 
- lantern, threw herself upon her blankets, 
and was asleep almost immediately. 
__C’Wayo crept away cautiously until as- 
sured that he was safe, when he slipped 
along more rapidly. He plunged- inito the 
jungle, where the rays of the moon could 
not penetrate, but his step was as sure and 
his pace as swift as though he possessed 
he feline quality of vision in the dark. 

- He had gone half a mile before he con- 
sidered it safe to make his preparations for 
the final task that remained on his pro- 
am for this busy night. 

In a tiny clearing that suited him he 
adled a small fire of dry twigs and leaves. 
por this he cast a number of blades of 
oo =s that he plucked in 1 the 


ae waist. 
c ascended from the ina 


~ last farewell to the wounded trader. 


. erat them deeply. ae 
After a moment he where, gasping, 


‘ rae i flung himself flat upon his. back, arid! closed — 
er worst feiss. ec 


his eyes. His form grew rigid. ‘Wie breath- 
ing ceased. To amt appearances he be there 
dead. * 


CHAPTER XIL 
DREAM TOURS. | 


‘OLDEN, suffering agonies frases his | 
- wound, Hocoveredt consciousness as he : 
was lifted into the litter prepared 
for his return to Mafadi, but a high fever 
made it difficult for him to talk coherently 
with Rushton. He could only urge the 
young man to take every precaution for his 
own safety, to follow the advice of M’Buli 
in matters relating to the handling of the 
Batateké warriors—and to stay upon the 
trail of the Bololos until Celia was rescued 
and revenged. ‘The trader’s eyes snapped 
with their old fire as he emphasized this 
final command, and he seemed relieved by 
the fervor with which Fred swore to obey 


it. Then the bearers shouldered their bur- _ 


den, and Rushton was left alone to face 


the greatest responsibility of his ‘life. 


In spite of the rapidity with which every- 
thing had happened, it was nearly four 
o’clock when Fred waved his hand in a. — 
‘He 
hardly dared to believe that the Batateke : 
chief would exact further efforts from his _ 
men that day, but he reckoned without — 


the tough endurance of the African savage. 


M’Buli was mindful of the fact that two ; 
hours of light remained, and that it was a ay 
good period of the day in which to travel. _ 
He marshaled his men, who had snatched _ 
a brief nap while their leaders solved prob- a 
lems of their own, and led off at his easy, 
swinging gait that faicly ate up the distance. 2 : 
Twelve miles had been covered before ‘they, 
halted for the night. eas 
Fred was too weary to say more ‘than a 
few words of congratulation to M’Buli. on 
the progress they had made. - Then he swal- 


lowed a small quantity of food and was 


asleep almost before he could wrap Lapis ae 
in his blankets. | beer) — 


' 


\ 
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_ man failed to stir. 


In spite of his beheuattie or pechube He Megs 
, ey, it, his slumbers were broken, and 


sometime dusting the night his brain was 


_ visited by an extraordinarily vivid dream. - 


There appeared before him the figure of 


an old, wiry, exceptionally ugly savage who 


was grotesquely attired. His head was 
adorned by a remarkable structure of beads 


and bright feathers, his loins were wrapped 
about with an ancient leopard skin consid- 


erably the worse for wear, and the balance 


_ of his raiment consisted of innumerable 


strings of shells and beads that hung from 


his neck. This apparition beckoned to the 


sleeper with a gesture of entreaty, and 
Rushton, in his dream, was seized with a 
conviction that it was vitally important for 
him to get up and follow whither the figure 
should lead. He strove desperately to rise 
from his bed, but he was held motionless 
by invisible bonds, whose nature he could 
not determine. The phantom appeared to 
watch his efforts patiently, and shook its 
head with disappointment when the young 
At last it seemed to give 
a nod of understanding, raised its arms 


above its head, and slowly ascended into 


the air until it vanished from sight. Fred 
stirred restlessly in his blankets, then sank 


Into the grateful oblivion of dreamless sleep. 


He awakened to the cheerful bustle of 
breakfast preparations, and immediately 


sought M’Buli for a conference on their 


plans. 

He found the headman sitting alors at 
some little distance from the camp, his ba«.'x 
against a tree and his legs stuck straigh: 
before him. He was lost in deep thought, 
and was taking no interest at all in the 


activities of his cook, a singular fact, indeed. 


Rushton, as he drew near, noticed with some 
uneasiness that the chief wore the expression 
of one who has passed through a disagree- 
able experience. 

‘“ Are you sick, M’Buli?” he asked. 

The African shook his head, but without 
much conviction. 

‘““Me lib for see spirit,’ he explained 
glumly. ‘ Big spirit who hab spik for you.” 

Rushton pondered this until he arrived 
at a doubtful conception of its meaning. 

“You saw a spirit who had a message 
for me?” he inquired. 


ant sensations of a little child listening to q 


CWays: Neo.” ee a 
“You've been dreaming, ww Buli 
clared Fred promptly. Bey Aye 
The chief accepted the diagnosis without mo 
enthusiasm. x 
“C’Wayo come for me,” he aanatincey 
firmly. ‘“‘ Me go far—far. Fast, like him 
big wind.” : 
The words stirred a memory in Rushton’s 


mind, and of a sudden he came upon a 


sharp recollection of his own dream. De-- 
Spite his ample fund of ‘‘ common sense,” 

the coincidence gave him a queer, unpleas- 
ant feeling in the pit of his stomach. Was 

this more magic? 

He had come to Africa equipped with the 
innate hesitancy of the white race to accept 
as true anything that it cannot understand, 
and it was only lately that the dark mys- 
tery of the strange continent and its stran- 
ger peoples had begun to make any im- 
pression upon his mind. He had ridiculed 
a hundred curious stories, but their cumu- 
lative testimony had insensibly affected his 
imagination and swayed his belief in the 
soundness of his own judgment. — 

His next question, and his willingness — 
even to discuss such things with an ignorant _ 
native, were sound evidence that his armor 
of skepticism had been pierced and that 
his mind was now in the healthier state of 
being open to instruction. 

“Tell me, M’Buli, 
C’Wayo look like?” on 

The headman entered upon a halting de- 
scription of the fetish man’s personal ap- 
pearance. Fred grew more and more un- ~ 
comfortable as one detail after another coin- — 
cided with the picture that he had in his — 
own brain, and he began to feel the unpleas- 


what does this : 


ghost stories in the dark. The spell of the — 
uncanny was upon him, though he was not — 
quite ready to surrender. ‘ 
‘“You’ve been dreaming,” he repeated E 
stubbornly as the other ended his stammer- 
ing description. ‘“ How could C’Wayo take © 
you anywhere?” 6 
“No savvy. Him make big juju.” - 
“Where do you think you went?” 
“To Bololo camp,” answered M’Buli 
positively. 2 Resta 


ac asa sea the oath invisible and the 
moon and stars terrifying close, until 
re _ MBuli was suddenly aware that he was 
standing on the outskirts of an encampment. 
“By the light of many fires he could distin- 
- guish the bodies of sleeping men, and when 
he recognized them to be Bololos he was 
even more frightened than during his trip 
_ through the boundless reaches of space. 
Within a few feet of him an alert sentry 
stood leaning on his spear, and M’Buli was 
greatly relieved to discover that the man 
could not see them; on the other hand, he 
was correspondingly annoyed to find him- 
self quite powerless to kill or-injure the un- 


suspecting savage, which was the headman’s. 


_ first coherent idea. 
C’Wayo led him through ‘he files of 
sleeping men, of whom he counted one hun- 


g - dred and twenty-seven. Off to one side, by 


-a small fire of their own, lay. two men 
wrapped in blankets. One of the figures 
was very large, the other short, but broad, 
and though their faces were concealed 
_ M’Buli was positive that they smelled like 
white men. 

The next thing he remembered was fol- 
lowing C’Wayo toward a tent that stood 
= near the edge of the camp. They walked 
boldly past the man who watched its en- 


= 


= trance, and apparently passed through the 
- canvas walls without troubling to raise the 
flap. M’Buli found himself looking down 
at the recumbent form of a sleeping woman. 
_ “Tt was Massa Holden’s little mammy,” 
he declared. 

“What?” Fred exclaimed. 
mean you saw Missy Celia?” 
# s.” M’Buli’s assertion was positive. 

$ he sleep. Is =e hand she hab dem small 

htnin’ gi 


“Do you 


“ Him all same elephant scrivello.” 
Rushton started, 
had recently purchased in Mafadi a small 


revolver with a finely modeled butt of ivory, 


and he had given the weapon to Celia on 


ax is hapa Ceated, He | aE af : 
res forward and tapped the butt of the heavy 
d= revolver that Rushton wore at his waist. 


It happened that 1) : 


the occasion of her birthday, only a week 


before the outbreak of this present trouble. 


He was quite sure that she had kept it in a 


her room, and quite certain that M’Buli 
could never have seen it. 
chance, of course, that some servant had 
noticed it and described it to the headman, 
but the chances against such an improb- a 
ability were a thousand to one. — te 

The young man found himself coated 5 
with the apparent fact that M’Buli had 
visualized Celia, in a dream, and had dis-_ 
covered her in possession of a revolver that 
complied with the description of one he 
had never seen. It was too much for Fred. 
Mentally, he threw up this hands and con- 
fessed himself in the presence of the imex- 
plicable. 

“Go on,” he urged in a stifled voice. 


What happened next?” on 2 


M’Buli could add only one more detail 
to his astounding narrative. It concerned 


There was the 


ae he 


a command that C’Wayo had given him for - 


the young man, bidding him look for a Awe 


sage “‘ in the eye of the white elephant.” _ 


‘What in the world does that mean?” = 
demanded the mystified Rushton. 
of a white elephant!’ Why, it’s not bass in 
ten years that a white elephant is seen in- 


ie 


these parts—and_ how could I get a message o : 


from its eye? More likely to get one foph 
its tusks if I tried!” 

' “ No savvy,” answered MBuli gravely. 
He added with emphasis that his words were — 
the words of C’Wayo, and that the fetish — 


doctor could not possibly have been taking . 
nonsense. oe 
“Did Missy Celia look well?” : ue 


Fred was almost ashamed to. put the 
question, suggesting as it did that he was — 
beginning to credit the incredible. — Never- 
theless, his heart was greatly lightened by | 
M’Buli’s assurance that, so far as he could | 


see, the young woman was well. 


f B96. i : : us x | 


The arrival of break fast interrupted any a, 


further conversation in the matter, since it 
brought with it a number of the older war- 
riors who engaged their chief i in long and 
oeny discussions. 

_ Fred routed out a pencil and paper and 
‘eettied himself to scribble a short note to 
Holden, to be sent back by a runner. He 
told the trader of their progress to date, 
reported himself and every one well—and 


came to a pause on the question of whether 


or not to relate the headman’s curious 
dream. M’Buli’s belief in the actuality of 

the adventure had been contagious while 
Fred was with him, but now the American’s 
temporary credulity was fading away. Still, 
he knew that Holden was inclined. to balieve 
in such things, and it might cheer him to 
‘ponder M’Buli’s statement that the girl 
_ was safe and well; with a feeling of irrita- 
~ tion for which he could not account, he add- 
ed a few lines and told the trader of the 
occurrence, wondering if some day the old 
’ man would laugh at him for a fool. 
The Batateke chief rather reluctantly ac- 
“ceded to his request for a messenger. He 
reminded the young man that they would 
“need every one of the warriors in the event 
of their overtaking the Bololos, whose num- 
ber he now knew exactly by ibe manifesta- 
tion of C’Wayo’s peculiar powers. How- 
-ever, having relieved himself of this mild 
-remonstrance, M’Buli good-naturedly se- 
lected the swiftest of his runners and bade 
him rejoin the expedition as rapidly as pos- 
_ sible after delivering the note in Mafadi. 

With no further delay the headman lifted 
his spear in the familiar signal to his men, 
_and they were once more speeding along on 
the trail of their enemies. 


It was nearing the middle of the day, and - 


' they were running in the welcome shade of 
a stretch of jungle, when M’Buli suddenly 
uttered a soft ejaculation. He checked the 
advance of the straggling file, and calling 
Rushton to his side he pointed out the re- 
mains of several camp fires and innumerable 
other signs that betokened the recent pres- 
ence of a large body of men. 
“Him Bololos,” he announced. 
- He strode quickly to the nearest heap of 


ashes and thrust his hand into its heart. 


He stood up again, smiling, and invited 


spiilees eo me 
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still warm. He, too, smiled. | bah See 

“ When were they here?” he ee is 

“ When him sun come.” The chief. ane 
an observation overhead and held sth six 
fingers. 

Six hours ago! The news acted upon 
Fred like a powerful restorative, and he was 
ready to set off again without another mo-_ 
ment’s delay. But the Batateke headman 
was not to be rushed into doing anything 
so foolhardy. He knew the ability of his 
men and he knew their limitations; he felt 
certain that the movements of the Bololos 
must be greatly hampered by the burden of 
a white woman in a litter, and believed 
that he could easily overtake them in an- 
other twelve hours if he chose to press the © 
pace. But to attack a war party of superior 
strength with a hand of tired men would 
be suicidal. He shook his head at Fred’s 
eagerness, and ordered his men to rest. 

The chief signed to the young man to 
follow him and led the way without hesita-- 
tion to a group of trees that grew near the 
edge of the encampment. There was a 
small clearing in their midst, and to this he 
pointed in triumph. 

“Here him tent!” he said. 

Rushton examined the place carefully. 
Sure enough, the marks of tent pegs were 
plain to be seen, and a fragment of a guy — 
rope, hastily severed by a knife, mf in full 
view upon the grass. 

Unless there were really some truth in 
his account of his spirit journey during the 
night how had M’Buli known exactly where 
to look for the location of the tent? Fred — 
gave up the puzzle in-despair.. j 

. He was left to himself after that, and in — 
sine of his physical fatigue his restless mind — 
was not content to let him lie down. He © 
wandered here and there about the place, — 
admiring the richness of the tropical growths _ 
that in this spot had not been touched © 
by man. Birds of vivid color, a eae ote 4 


pearing from sight, and a huge lizard ad “a 
ing on the sunny side of a tree, all held his” 
attention in turn. G. 

Presently his aimless circling brought : 


! vag ears abe colnet 08 ‘ie renin 
o chattered worse than the little mon- 


_. His glance was abruptly caught. by an ob- 
en that is not a common sight nowadays 
even fr the heart of a Congo jungle, and 
he halted, fascinated. 
oe ‘Fo one side of the trail, and facing it 
. with an air of lofty diunity. was the skele- 
ton of a large elephant, complete in every 
detail but one from the small bones of its 
tail to the immense bone of its: skull; only 
- the tusks were missing, gone to ensich some 
_ lucky finder. Rushton hardly noticed such 
trivial details. His eyes were riveted on the 
head of the elephant, bleached to a dazzling 
pees: by the rays of a thousand suns, 
and a phrase rang loud in his ears. 
_- “The eye of a white elephant!” he mut- 
tered. 
- He left the trail and approached the 
_ skeleton with a hesitating step: He felt 
himself upon the threshold of the unknown, 
the unnatural. Surrounded by shimmering 
waves of heat, he felt his body turn sudden- 
— cold as he drew near. | 

It was with a conscious effort that he 
thrust his fingers into one of the empty, 
_ staring sockets, and he experienced a sharp 
thrill of relief wien they encountered noth- 
e ing but bone. It was with more assurance 
that he pursued his investigations into the 
4 Z second cavity. 

_ Then’a chill shook him from head to foot 
as he mechanically plucked forth a scrap 
of folded paper with his initials scrawled 
ree its face. : 


= 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


oe 3 a es  Mle 


- made a scanty toilet, and reluctantly came 
out of her tent to face the trials of another — _ 


uises ee the pear of | her 
journey in the rough litter, . 


day. ; ae 

Burk and Smale were weidae: fap her. gad 
joined her with as many breakfast delicacies 
as their slim:larder afforded. It wasasin- 
gular characteristic of both’ these men that — 
they could be ruffianly to’ the last degree at 
one moment and full of thoughtful.courtesy 
the next; either one of them would have _ 
placed a: cushion behind a woman’s head 
as cheerfully as he would have slipped a : 
knife into her white throat if occasion ai = 
manded it. oe ae 

The Boer, as usual, was grim and taci- 
turn, but his tall companion saw fit to carry 
on a running conversation during the course 
of their simple meal. Celia answered him, : 
when possible; in monosyllables, hee : 
thoughts far on the back trail with Rushton 
and the speeding Batateke warriors; =| 

“How much of the gold will you he. 
wanting for your share, Miss Celia?” — as 
manded the Irishman. cou 

“‘J don’t want other people’ S things, . che 2 
answered shortly. s - 3 : 

“Then Dll take your share andl buy 
pretty gewgaws for my wife—so you Leite 
you'll get it, anyway!” 

“ You'll tie hanged long Hefore P m your 
wife,’ she observed with an air of avin. oS 
ment, and Smale chuckled delightedly. = 

“ Vou’re in luck, Dan,” he | a 
“ Any sensible man prefers the ey | 
noose to the parson’s.’ 

Celia regarded the misogynist with ‘mild 
approval. “ Please talk to him more like 
that,” she urged. ‘Probably you: have 
more influence with him than I.” | 

“‘ Faith, and that’s not so,” laughed Burk. 
“ He’s a good business man, is Piet, and a 
useful chap in a scrimmage, but Vd soonen 
take advice from a crab in matters of senti- : 
ment.” : q | 

“ Sentiment!” she flared: ‘If bidnagine a 
a woman is your idea of sentiment I’m a 
that you’re not really romantic!” oy 

She rose to the sound of Smale’ s apprecia~ | 
tive chuckles, turned her back anes the one 
men, and walled away. 

Apparently no restriction was placed 


=, 


strive to blind her trail. 
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: “upon her movements, ss even lhe ae - “Not quit 


passed the edge of the encampment and was 
temporarily lost to view she could detect 


~~ no indication of concern on the part of her 
captors. For one wild moment she contem- 
plated a dash for freedom with the idea 
that she might conceal herself in the tall 


a " grasses and possibly get in touch with 


“C’Wayo. But to attempt such a thing 
Beatin be absurd. She knew too well the 
animal ability possessed by the African sav- 


age in tracking down his prey; she would 
not be gone ten minutes before she was dis- 


- covered, no matter how skillfully she might 
Before sadly re- 
tracing her steps she cast one long glance 
about her, eager for some sign of her native 
ally, but nothing met her eye save the solid, 


‘ impenetrable fastness of the jungle. 


The character of the country through 
“which they passed changed rapidly during 
the morning’s march. First they left the 
slim belt of forest behind and came to more 
plains; their tall grass gave way in turn toa 
short, cruel stubble, parched brown by the 
‘merciless sun of the dry season. They were 
‘approaching the foothills of the Pallaballa 
-Mountains now, and the stubble was 
patched here and there with stretches of 
rocky soil that was barren of life. This 
feature became more pronounced as they 
left one hill after another behind them and 
the trail began to sweep steadily upward. 
‘They were coming to the mountains them- 
selves, and in a little while they were sur- 
rounded by masses of towering volcanic 
rock, whose bases they circled by narrow, 
intricate defiles. 

Greatly to Smale’s relief the Bololo chief 
“made no effort to force the pace. The 
Boer managed to carry on a desultory ex- 
change of ideas with Burk, by whose side 
he trudged patiently. 

“The higher I go the lower I get,” he 
confessed. 

“Tt’s these damn rocks,” complained 
“Burk. ‘“ They’d weigh down the soul of 
the Angel Gabriel himself. Did you sever 
see such a waste of a country?” 

““T rather looked for a scrap somewheres 
-about here. Isn’t this the sacred spot where 
the Batatekes hang their hats when they’re 
home?” 


ping far astern.” 


lies more to the south of this. a 
sorry to hear it meself, for herel nothing — : 
like a shillalah to keep a man in shape!” 
Smale © pe sourly. ‘ We'll hecit o 
through,” he pe 
t Maybe you’re right; sure, there'll be a 


fine scrimmage before I consent to give that 


greasy lump of a Lombo a full third of our 
gold!” 

“Let me see that map,” said tHe Boer 
abruptly. 

He took the precious document from his 
companion and studied it as he walked. a 

““«'The Loando River,’” he read aloud. 
“A tall rock shaped like a pyramid on the 
northern bank. Cross stream there. Pro- 
ceed two hundred yards west on southern 
bank ’—and a black cross marks the holy 
place!” He handed back the diagram. 
“How much did you tell the chief, Dan?” 

“I told him to lead us to the river where 
it comes out of the real mountains. Then — 
we will follow it westward until we strike 
the landmark.” 

““T hope we’re nearly there,” sighed the 
Boer. “ Gold or no gold, I’ll be glad when 
we're safe aboard a ship with Africa drop- 


Pi 


“Don’t lose your nerve,” counseled Burk. 
‘Remember, if we clean up on this racket 
we'll be able to retire and live on our in- 
comes like little gentlemen.”’ i 

An hour later, as they painfully foiled a 
to the crest of a steep hill, Lombo shouted 
back to them from his place at the head 
of the line. They hurried to join him. 

“Him Loando,” he announced, and 
waved a huge black arm toward the valley. | 
that lay before them. q 

Burk stared down at the gray, arid pros- 
pect and looked doubtful. : 

“ It’s a river ’'m wanting,” he objected. __ 

“ Don’t be an ass,” begged Smale. “You — 
know everything dties up at this time of the” 
year. That’s the bed of a river down 
there.” © & 3 

The big man gave a relieved sigh and 
swept an eager glance as far west as he 
could see, but there was no sign of the mark 
he sought. On the other hand, about a 
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‘ hit ae men, Hane as he ae 


an do a mile they engl gladly have halted 
. De- for a rest. 


th a Md promise of treas- 
_ For all Burk knew the massive 


) ure at hand. 

butte might conceal the rocky sign post that 

' he hunted, and he waved his hand to Lom- 
bo to indicate the direction that they should 

now take. 

Anoka, as ever at his chief’s elbow, inter- 

_ jected-a remark whose tone struck ominous- 
ly on the ears of the white men, though the 
words meant little. The fetish doctor was 
distinctly sulky, and it soon became plain 
that Lombo was attempting to placate him. 

Apparently he succeeded, for Anoka sub- 

sided into silence. 

“T caught just one word of that lingo,” 
confided Smale as the march was resumed 

- a minute later, “‘ and that was ‘ map.’ ” 

we tian” Burk looked thoughtful. ‘‘ It’s 

pounds to pence the beggar was insisting on 
~ a glimpse of it.” 

“We can let them see it if it comes to a 
pinch,” the Boer decided. ‘ Half the direc- 
tions are written in English, and a precious 
lot of good that will do him.” 

A stony, twisting path brought them from 
the crest of the hill to the edge of the river 
bed. Celia was forced to leave her litter 

-and scramble down the hillside, so steep 
was the descent in spots. It would have 
been dangerous to risk these places with the 
clumsy stretcher. 

It worried and annoyed the Irishman to 
notice that Anoka was sending curious and 
speculative glances at the girl; Burk was 
quite alive to the.possibility of some savage 
stealing the girl and selling her into cap- 

tivity for the price, perhaps, of one good 
debauch. He finally scowled at the African 
with such a threatening mien that the Bolo- 
lo thereafter kept his eyes sullenly fixed on 
the ground beneath his feet. 

If the drop from the hill to the valley 
was difficult their way along the edge of 
the river was undiluted agony. There was 
not the faintest semblance of a path. Sharp 
stones and treacherous, rounded pebbles 
wee havoc with their feet and tempers. 


Luckily for yey a this Rice canted” 
them around the grim butte whose jiesee 


mass had obstructed their view of the oa | 


ther valley, and it was Burk who gave a 
shout of pleasure at the sight of a bhgee 


- bowlder that reared itself in the air scarcely 


half a mile ahead. It was noes to ee 
perfect form of a pyramid. 
' In the exuberance of his siritl. Bake 


swung a heavy hand upon his friend’s oul 


der, nearly poring over the smaller man. 

: By gad, we’ve done it!” he cried. “ Hit 
it within a mile on the very first a A bit — 
of all right—what?” 


Smale grunted non- committally. Boe . 


the sight of their goal did not revive his 
drooping spirits. 


Instead of eying it with 


the rapt enthusiasm displayed by the Irish- ie 


man, he turned away his gaze almost imme- 
diately ‘and searched the barren. sada ie 


to their rear. 
“ What’s the riatter?” asked Burk. 
““N-nothing! Guess I’m seeing things 


back of us.” 
“Let ’em dodge!” cried ae jubilant a 
venturer. ‘‘ We’re strong enough to hold — 


our hile against a hundred will- -O oe as 


wisps.” 
The Boer permitted hig doabis to be 


silenced, but in proof of his anxiety he sud- | 


denly unsung his heavy rifle from his back — 
and looked carefully to its efficiency. © 

Burk hurried to the head of the line s 
apprise Lombo of the good news. 


ie 


I thought a while ago that I spotted some — 
one Yodgine behind a rock a mile or more | 


on 


The > 


Bololo’s eye lit up-with a swift gleam of a 


avarice as he learned that they had eg bie 
the end of their journey. 

“You know where him gold?” 

Burk winked at him jovially. 

“Tell you later,” he promised. ; 

They reached the pyramidal rock and 
halted. 


The warriors threw down their 


weapons and the bags of supplies that they — . 


carried and settled themselves to rest in 


whatever shade they could find. The heat, 


Smale commented, would have baked bread, 
and the surface of the rocks would have 
fried a salamander. 


a a * 
ie 


Bier rene be 
Bs . j : is ‘nage 
Seaceruae 
ar 890 ‘ 
Q r 


a ‘ede huking about hin, cade dis and 
2 ‘covered that he was the cynosure of every he ( 
Each one of the Bololos wore an air | 
of expectancy, and all were plainly waiting : 


eye. 


_ for him to satisfy their hopes. 
“Zook at the ruddy blighters,” grunted 
; Smale. “ Wouldn’t you know that fat fool 
-Lombo would spill the whole yarn to them?”’ 
“Don’t see that it makes much differ- 
ence,” commented Burk. ‘“ They’d have 
to know sooner or later if we’re going to 
cart the stuff away from: here. What now, 
Piet? If the map’s right we must. be with- 
- in two hundred yards of a tidy fortune. 
Shall we look for it right away? Or shall 
we eat first??? - 
“ Eat,” said Smale. 
keep natives waiting.” : 
Burk stared at him in admiration. 
“Youve a nice knack of self-control, 
Piet! Me own fingers are itching for the 
feel of yellow dust.” 
He strolled away to: see about pitching 
Celia’s tent in the coolest spot he could 
find. The girl, wearied and worn as she 
-never had been before in all her life, 
_ watched him with apathetic indifference. 
She knew that these villainous men had 
come within sight of their goal, but her 
exhausted spirits could not react to the ex- 
citement of that moment. Her strength 
was spent, and when Burk finally raised the 
flap of her tent she was barely able to stag- 
ger into its shelter. She shook her head 
mutely at his suggestion of lunch. ~ 
The two adventurers were amused a few 
minutes later by the heavy air of gloom 
that settled upon over a hundred black 
faces as they sedately proceeded to open 
cans: of food. Even Lombo permitted his 
jaws to drop in frank disappointment. 
Anoka, however, preserved the inscrutabil- 
ity of demeanor that was his predominant 
characteristic; if he displayed any emotion 
at all it was revealed by the glint of amuse- 
ment in his eyes that possibly marked his 
understanding and appreciation of the mo- 
tive that underlay the white men’s studied 
attitude of indifference. 
Their souls bursting with impatience, 
Burk and Smale completed their meal with 
calculated leisure. But it was ended at last, 


“ Tt always pays to 


(To be continued 


_ surprise. 


eves | rite ip? washing igh 
to his, feet, 2 6. Jones a ey 
“Come on!” he. a. ey weak, wait - ore 
another minute to tantalize all the tribes i in 
Africa.” 
He led off with long. divides that cade F 
Smale hurry to keep: up with him. | 


““¢ Cross the river,’” he quoted. “I 
; q 


. don’t have to look at the map to know what 
- it says!” 


His comrade, with his usual caution, 


_ kept watch behind as well as before. 


‘“‘ Here come Lombo: and: his everlasting 
shadow,” he remarked presently. . 

Burk looked back and laughed. 

“Cheeky swine! Wouldn’t have thought 
they'd risk it without a bodyguard.” 

“Huh?” Smale raised his eyebrows. in 
“Thinking of doing them in?” 

““T’ve had worse ideas!” responded the. 
callous Burk complacently. “ I suggest that 
we leave their fate to circumstances. For 
all we know they may be planning a bit 
of fancy knife work on their own.” 

Smale said no mere, but as they picked 
a difficult way to the other side of the river 
bed, slipping and sliding on the water-worn 
stones of the channel, he surreptitiously 
drew his favorite weapon from its sheath 
and tested its point on the ball of his 
thumb. 

‘““ Proceed: two hundred yards west on 
southern bank,’ ” quoted Burk again as they 
reached: the further edge of the aay water 
course. 

He silently counted his paces as he strode 
along the bank. With Spartan will power 
he forbore to look ahead, a victim of the 
superstition that things too much desired 
fade from view as they come within reach. 

At the count of two hundred he stopped 
short and glanced about him. He gave a 
long, happy sigh. 

“Got it!” he said. . a 

Smale came up and stood beside him. To 
the right of them, im the face of a low ome: ; 
was 4 narrow, darks, opening. 

“A cave! » exclaimed the Boer. 
sure looks good to me!”’ 
NEXT WEEK.) — 


By JACK WHITMAN 


F Mr. Kipling had been writing the story 
of Lucia Lyons, fis well-known refrain 
would doubtless have read something 

like this: 
A rag, a bone, and a hank of hair— 
And the camera called her a woman fair! 

In Lucia’s case the hair alone carried the 
compelling illusion of fairness. Nobody, 
‘not even the fool of the poem, would have 
called her fair if it had not been for. that 
golden crown of glory she acquired. With- 
out it, if she wasn’t exactly an ugly duck- 
ling, Lucia was at least an insignificant 
little goose, winning never a first or second 
look from the most philandering of ganders. 
But the hair! 
elt happened thus. Lucia was employed 
as hair dresser in the exclusive establish- 
‘ meat of Madame Murphy, the well-known 
Madame was justly fa- 


mous for what she had done and undone oe 


in the development of feminine beauty. 
Her treatments were as effective as they 
were expensive. Her permanent waves were 
more durable than any others, as well as 


less painful to the person being waved. Her _ 


complexion creams, 
derm, were marvelous mixtures, 


usual unguents and forgetten fragrances. 


Madame Murphy was the high priestess of ~ 


the cult of beauty, and naturally enough 


a different one for 
every texture of lel from tender to pachy- 
as she 
would tell you herself, of oriental oils, un- — 


conducted her salon where it would attract : i ; 


the greatest number of beautiful or hopeful 


women—in the metropolis of films and- 


climate. 
If there was any great star of the sige 


screen who did not frequent the salon, it — 


was only because she was rich enough to 
; 897 


i assistants to her home. 


assistants. She had a lithe stteneth that 
gave her shampoos a vigor lacking in 
others, and her manner was just self-effac- 
ing and worshipful enough to win the 
_ patrons of Madame. As a_ hairdresser 
Lucia Was an unqualified SUCCESS. 

But success, as wise men have often 
~ pointed out, does not mean happiness. Lucia 
‘was not happy. How could she be when 
every working day of her life she saw the 

ey ladies of the screen in the salon of 
Madame? How could she but envy them? 
Were they not the chosen, the elect, of the 
world, with their lustrous and leh titel hair, 
their fair and delicate skins, their aright 
and happy eyes? 
Lucia had very little hair, too little even 
0 ‘bob, and it was of a strange, neutral 
color, “somewhere between cold gray and 
dull bore. It had no luster, no life, no 
‘ shine. Worse than that, its. color affected 
the natural pallor of her skin. If it hadn’t 
been for her hair, her skin would have been 
a clear ivory, delicately tinted and not with- 
out charm. But her hair lent its own dull- 
ness to her complexion, so that she had a 
perpetual gray look. In the same way her 
eyes, which normally were hazel, and which 
‘might have been pools of fascinating brown 


lighted with green, took on the dull tones 


of her hair. It was her undoing; it des- 
itroyed whatever claims to attractiveness 
her delicate chin, well-modeled mouth, up- 
turned nose and frank eyes might have 
made. 
You have seen girls like that, seiaclicar 
colorless, seemingly lifeless. Peshaps you 
have even stopped to analyze their features, 
to lay your finger on the blemish that makes 
them drab. If you have been puzzled, 
finding their features of an average, next 
time look at their hair. You will probably 
find the wrong note in their color scheme 
right there. 
 iueia,. ater many painstaking self-in- 
spections, had arrived at that conclusion. 
But not even the ménage of Madame 
Murphy possessed the magic to give her 


what nature had denied. She couldn’t bob | 


ave! Mate oan one of tee capable @ 4] 


- Lucia Lyons was one of the most panic ee 
and also one of the least obtrusive, of these 


_for her extra time. 


- the mirror before her. 


expen. Aa dciemanea 
suited her eyes and skin. 


any effect upon her scalp. 

More or less resigned, but none hee less 
unhappy, Lucia took an envious, vicarious 
delight in the hair of others, stroking it as 
if it were her own, caring for it as a miser 


cherishes his gold. 


One day one of the most beautiful facies 
of the screen—a girl whose dark bobbed 
hair Lucia had often curled—came into the 
salon and ordered from Madame a blond 
wig. Lucia was standing beside Madame 
as she took the order, and heard what the 
distinguished star said. | 

“You see, I’m doing a picture where 
I’ve simply got to be blond,” she explained. 
“It’s called ‘The Yellow Queen’ and it’s 
a dual role. Most of the time I’m this 
wicked blond adventuress, with a wonder- 
ful head of yellow hair; the rest of the time 
I’m myself, in my own mop. Half-sisters, 
you see, one light and the other dark. So 
the wig must be the very best you can 
make, Madame, with fine, long, curly hair. 
Don’t mind the expense, because the com- 
pany will pay the bill! That’s what they 
get for putting me in such a part.” 

Madame herself supervised the manu- 
facture of the wig, but Lucia, who had done 
similar work before, performed the greater 
part of the labor. In order to increase her 
none too ample wages she often took it 
home with her and so earned a few dollars 
Besides, the star was 
in a hurry for the wig. : 

Upon one such evening, when Lucia’s a: | 
content was greater, keener than usual, 
she was sighing over her final work upon — 
the beautiful blond locks that were to ado 
the actress when she happened to look into © 


unlovely, mud-colored. crown and sighed. ate 
Then, on a sudden impulse, she smoothed — 
her hair carefully over her head and fitted ; 
the blond wig over it, = 


And not t even fe 
Madame’s expensive compound designed to oe 
produce an abundance of lovely hair had 


She saw her own 


-_grayness, het byes, were tear aid sparkling 

and the wig dropped enticing yellow curls 
over her white brow. _ 

“Gee!” she said to herself. 


“What do 
you think of that? Can you beat it?” 

She burst into laughter, then into tears. 
One glimpse of beauty, one flash of what 
she might have been had nature been more 
kind, and that was all. For a long time 
she sat there before the mirror, laughing 
and crying over the beauty she had bor- 
rowed but could not keep. She could not 
bear to remove the blond curls that had 
changed her; she shuddered as she thought 
of what lay underneath, ready to mock 
her as soon as she lifted the wig. 

- It was not until she was ready for bed 
and had turned out the light that she took 
it off. If she couldn’t see her own ugliness 
it wouldn’t be so bad. Then she crept into 
bed and dreamed. 

The next day the wig was delivered to 
the star, and Lucia relapsed into her former 
-drabness. But now there was a new light 
in her eyes. She had seen a glimpse of a 
feminine heaven, and her dream had given 
her wings. 


aes = 

THREE months after her experiment with 
the blond wig Lucia accepted her last 
weekly wage from Madame Murphy and 
informed the lady that she had been called 
home to Kokomo because of the death of 
a maiden aunt. Why she said Kokomo 
she did not know, and why she invented a 
maiden aunt she could not have explained, 
except that she wanted to blot out her past 

and her identity with one stroke. 
For three months she had worked and 
- saved for this day. Three months of long 
hours, continual toil, meager lunches. It 
had been difficult to buy the glorious head 
of hair she wanted, difficult and costly, bat 


vin chasse : at ileal prices ane ne requi 
r sites of the wig-makers’ art. 
it was finished. — | 

She ran anid up the stairs of her room- te 
ing house and locked the door behind her. _ 
To-day she was moving. Already the bag- _ 
gage man had transported her trunk to a ~ 
new address on the cheaper borders of ~ 
Hollywood. A drooping hat and a conceal-_ 4 
which she had bought for this — 
occasion, would conceal the glory she had | 
wrought for herself when she had left a 


‘Now, e st 


aa ate 


ing veil, 


house. 
Before her mirror she adjusted the fae 


low, silken mass of curls, coifed it smartly . 


with her adroit fingers, and looked into the 


mirror. : 
The result was far beyond her aide 
even, for the wig was a work of art, See 


of loving care, better by far than the one — 
she had made for the star of “ The Yellow ‘ 


Queen.” : 
The old gay in whose house she had 


taken a room gasped when Tuc let down 3 


that mass of gold. 

‘““T never saw such hair,” she coe 
“My dear, you’d oughta be a great star, : 
with that to go on.’ 


Lucia was too sensible to have any sont ye 


BA? 


sanguine hope. Nature, in withholding : 


mon sense. 
being an actress or having a career. 


hirsute beauty, had endowed her with com- _ 
She had no illusions about — 
Her 3, 
adventure was simply a vacation, offering — 
her chance to get away from what she y 


had always been, and to be for a while — 


something else. 


She wanted to taste the — : 


delights of being beautiful, wanted to hear — 


herself called lovely, wanted to win the ad- 


mired glances of men and eer 
cially of one man. 


Lucia had seen her particular idol ae 
many times, not only on the screen, but — 
‘in person, ” as the billboards say, that she af 


knew every expression of his handsome, 
debonair countenance. 


room, and he smiled out of the picture from 


the midst of a bevy of feminine stars, sur- 


rounded by them very much as the star of 


His was the only. oe 
masculine photograph upon the walls of her 


a musical comedy is surrounded by the 8 


chorus in the final ensemble. 


His name was Reginald Berkeley, at east « 
The surname was pro- _ 


upon the screen. 


yo 


i — Gon an é.. poh 
suited his aristocratic and supercilious ap- 
ae pearance, 6 


Lucia had often cast adoring eyes upon 


him. hye the salon of Madame Murphy, 


_ which he sometimes entered in the company 


of one or more of her patrons. He was un- 


; like other men who found themselves in 
that feminine retreat. 


: Others were nervous 
and ill at ease; he enjoyed it. He was 
entirely conscious of the admiring glances 
_ of the women there, but he was even more 
aware of his own attractiveness. 
Lucia thought he was wonderful. The 
day after she had moved into her new room 
she started for his studio. She didn’t care 
_ ‘whether she won a place in the firmament 
of celluloid celebrities or not, but she was 
going to try to win an admiring glance from 
_ Reginald. She had saved enough money to 
- spend two months enjoying the effects of 
_ her new beauty upon Hollywood, but the 
best way to interest Reginald was to try for 
a place in the cast of one of his pictures. 
In Madame Murphy’s salon he had never 
- given her a glance. Her adoration had 
been unrequited, if not scorned. There was 
a tinge of feminine resentment in her plan 
to bring him to her feet and to hear his 
compliments in her ears. 
_ She had heard enough about the inside 
__ of studios from the girls whose hair she had 
dressed to be familiar with the routine. At 
the studio she headed directly for the door 
that was labeled “‘ Casting Director.” She 
had wisely chosen an hour when there were 
_ few other applicants besieging that harassed 
and temperamental individual. Besides, 
exercising her common sense and the ex- 
perience she had had in securing other jobs, 
-she had carefully planned a line of attack. 
She was a novice only in her inexpe- 
rience. 
~ Without Mae Ke entered the office 
of the casting director, who sat at a flat- 
topped desk looking cynically at a pile of 
photographs. He looked up as she entered. 
“ Well?” he grunted. 
“Listen, old dear,” said Lucia, with a 
daring she had never possessed until she 
had acquired the crown of gold, “ give me a 


couple of minutes and tell me straight! th ae 


ie teri ‘It ee d 
: OER here » pester ! 
you call the aes, and have 


no hope. 
old days and he knew the life. 


How abouteitr’ +o ae : 

She smiled bale ek 5a off b her pat, = 
murmuring “ Gee, it’s hot?” cae 

The director’s interest was won by the Ee 
revelation of blond curls that followed the a 
removal of the plain sailor. 

‘‘ Go ahead, sister!’’ he grinned. “ ‘What’ Ss 
on your mind?” : 

Lucia Lyons sat down and. crossed her 
legs. 

“ Well, it’s like this,” she explained. sah 8 Me 
a poor pacd: -working chow girl—you know, 
chorus, cheap burlesque and all that. Once 
I thought I had a voice, but I doubt it. — 
I’ve never been hit by the movie bug, be- 
cause I know I can’t act. When they give 
me a part with two speaking lines I get 
stage fright. But my show busted in 
Pheenix—I’m stranded and broke. Now 
tell me straight, is there any chance in the 
movies? I can’t act and I knowit. I don’t 
photograph like a million dollars, and may- 
be I wouldn’t—what do you call it?—regis- 
ter worth thirty cents. But I’ve got a mop 
of fuzz on the bean. See!” | 

- With a deft and experienced gesture she 
let down her hair. Its glorious golden 
curls fell in sparkling waves below her 
waist. Tendrils crept over her brow and_ 
fell softly down her cheeks. . 

The casting director - gasped. There 
wasn’t a head of hair like it on the lot! 
And the girl was there, too. She wasn’t 
one of those tiresome correspondence school 
graduates, or a small town runaway child. 
She was. a show girl, with no illusions and 
He had trouped himself in the . 
He ada 
the kid’s courage. | 

“ That’s all I’ve got, I guess,” went on 
Lucia, aware of his admiring interest. 
‘ Will it pay the old room rent and buy — 
me chop suey? Is it worth an extra’s job? 
Or shall I cut it off and sell it for mattress — . 
stuffing?” , re 

“ You'll do, kid!” said the Cae direc- a 
tor. ‘‘ I like your line of talk. Good Lord, os 
it’s great to have a sensible child come i . 
ey occasionally. I can’t ide yous | 


oa course, “it’s bay ecole ae it will 
last for a couple of weeks at seven and a 
half a day. How about it?” 
“How about it? Oh, boy, I can still eat! 
Thanks. When do we start?” 
“Day after to-morrow, at nine o’clock. 
Give me your name and address and tele- 
phone number. And say, if you're fiat, 
I can let you have a couple of days’ 
advance.” 
He reached for his pocket. 
‘No, thanks just the same. I’ve still 
got a few pennies. Whose picture is it?” 
“All-star feature,” he replied, as she 
wrote down her name and address. “ Gloria 
Mansfield and Reginald muon are play- 
ing the leads.” : 
* “ And Lucia Lyons,” she added, tossing 
the filled-in blank to the man. “ So-long, 
~ and thanks a lot.” 


Til. 


: Lucia did not become a star overnight. 
Neither did she advance beyond the atmos- 
phere class. But, thanks to the casting 

- director, whose friendship she had made, 
she was kept working on an average of five 
days out of every week. At seven dollars 
and a half per diem she was earning twice 
as much as Madame Murphy had paid her. 
And she had succeeded in her ambition. 

- Men and women admired her hair, praised 
her beauty. Wherever she appeared she 

attracted attention, either envious or ad- 
__ miring. She became known as the girl with 
ag the hair. Casting directors saw and re- 
membered her; she was always wanted to 
add her loveliness to elaborate scenes. 

She bought clothes lavishly and moved 
from her inexpensive room into a diminu- 
tive bungalow court apartment, where she 
could be alone and could sometimes relapse 
into her proper person, just for the sake of 
contrast. It was a delightful secret joke, 
i and she often chuckled over it. It would 
: have = nicer if she had some one ie 


ne friends. 
public she had always to be on guard, play 


he collected his bill. 
the girl she was not wearing her beautiful _ | 


: cans acquaintances bai no ‘real 
She was just a little lonely. In- . 


ing the part she had chosen for herself, tha: 
of a rather sophisticated show girl who. had 


been stranded and had entered the movies. : 


But, inside, she wasn’t at all that kind of 
a girl, oe 
The casting director ne. her Ke eo 
friend, but he was the last person in whom ‘ 
she would confide her delicious secret, and 
with him, more than with any one else, she — 


‘ had to be what she had at first. pretended 


to be. 

She was thankful for the protective oo 
oring of her pose when she met Reginald — 
Berkeley. From the first day on-the set, 
when he saw her hair let down over tae 
shoulders in the fairy tale scenes of oa. 
spectacle, his admiring eyes had rested 
upon her more and more often. Other | 
ladies of greater fame and equal beauty 
filled most of his time, but he never missed — 
an opportunity to flatter and ogle Lucia. — 
At first Lucia was flattered, almost over- 
come indeed by the man’s suave and 
practiced manner, but she had been quickly 
disillusioned one day when she had over- — 
heard him addressing another girl in the 
same company in the identical words He 
had used to her. ‘ 

Besides, she had listened to many aun 
appraisals of her idol. The other girls knew a) 
him for a vain and vapid egoist. Lucia re- — 
moved his photograph from her collection, — 
and held him at arm’s length with the bold — 
cynicism: of the show girl she preendes 
to be. : 
Just when William Bailey, milkman, | en-— 
tered her existence, is not known. ey 
morning at eight o’clock he left a pint Ob 
milk and a half-pint of cream at the rear 
door of Lucia’s bungalow. Once a ee 
The first time he saw 


wig. She was herself, as only she could © 
look, but her eyes twinkled with the sup-— 
pressed jest of her existence, and the green — 
kimono she wore was in itself an intriguing — 
garment. After that first meeting, Lucia — 
relieved her loneliness by appearing at he i 


door and taking the bottles from him every — 


a oe 


day. ou ee ane pees were no 


without — interest for both > fe partici : 


oe as : 
Joe Bal. Bailey hed a fresh, downed! ‘xin 
a that advertised the product he delivered, 
and a breezy, easy way that was refresh- 
ingly independent. Not many of the actors 
and actresses to whom he delivered milk 
greeted him with a smile in the morning; 
for the most part they snobbishly looked 
_ down upon a man who was not an artist. 
_ That didn’t bother Bill in the slightest 
_ degree, for he had little respect for them, 
but it was nice to have a girl meet you 
every morning and smile and chat a 
- moment. It relieved the monotony of milk 
delivery for him just as it relieved Lucia’s 
 Joneliness. 
With Bill she aii be herself, wigless 
Re and natural. He saw her as she was, 
rather ordinary looking, but with a nice 
smile and a pleasant word. And that green 
kimono was an intriguing costume. It 
- wouldn’t be bad to have a kimono similar 
to that one hanging in his own little bun- 
— galow. 
-_ * Are you in the pictures?” he asked one 
‘morning, early in their acquaintance. 
“Oh, no,” said Lucia. “I—I’m a hair- 
dresser.” 
“Say, I’m darn glad of that!” Bill 
allowed. ‘I can’t see these movies janes 
for dust. They’ve all got a lot of stuck-up 
notions about clothes and things. It makes 
me tired. Of course, a girl should dress 


pretty, but there’s no use going crazy about _ 


things. And they all think that because 
_— happen to be pretty the world owes 
’em a living. It ain’t their fault they’re 
born that way. They give me a pain, 
- don’t they you? A girl like you that works 
hard for her living has ’em beat ten ways!” 


IV. 


Lucia was playing a very small part— 
now at ten dollars a day—in a new picture 
in which Reginald Berkeley had a leading 
role. Reginald invited her to dine with 


him at a beach resort in Venice, but she . 


declined. The invitation was repeated and 
she compromised by eating lunch with him 
in the studio cafeteria. But she did not 


is > Mee on 


: hon sit repertory, ‘And 3 at 


to make him more dangerous. Taking 1 ae 
for what she represented herself to be, Weiss 
had sized her up as a wise burlesque girl 
who knew the world and the ways thereof, 
and who would probably be willing to over- _ 
look some of the conventions in order to 
advance herself in motion pictures. His 
implications became distasteful and un- 
pleasant to the little prude who dwelt be- | 
neath the crown of curls. Her pose left 
her suddenly and at that same time she 
left the table, with a remark that was alto- 
gether a part of the decent little hairdresser 


who had worked hard for her living. 


Murder will out, so they say. At the 
next table there happened to be, on this 
particular day, another girl from Madame 
Murphy’s salon, a girl who had been sent 
out to the studio to marcel the raven locks _ 
of a great star. She had been looking at 
Lucia for many minutes, trying to place 
that familiar face without success. But 
when the girl spoke aloud and left the table 
the other hairdresser was sure it was Lucy te 
Lyons. 

Just to satisfy her asc she asked — 
the handsome, smiling man at the jable; 
Reginald told her. 

“What do you think of that?” said the — 
hairdresser to herself. 

“Of what?” 

“Darn if Lucy hasn’t got herself a wig 
and got into pictures!” the girl exclaimed. 

‘““ What?” demanded Reginald. 

The story of Lucia’s drab past came out. — 
It was too choice a bit to keep, and besides, __ 
the hairdresser didn’t know who the man 
was or what she was giving away. It might 
be that Lucy was wearing the wig just in _ 
one picture. ia 

The first scene to be shot that afternoon 
was one, to Lucia’s dismay, in which she ~ 
had to walk across the drawing-room set 
with Reginald Berkeley’s arm about her . 
waist. She hated him and hated the scene, 
but the director’s orders had to be carris a, 
out. Besides, he couldn’t say or do any- — 
thing while they were on the set. She 
wasn’t afraid of him, she told herself. 


‘stag aa Divine fhe camera, aca 

felt Reginald’s arm leave her waist and steal 

5 Si her back. She didn’t know what he in- 

tended to do, but she wished the scene was 

over. She did not feel his touch upon her 

_ hair, because one doesn’t feel the touch of 

ee harid upon a wig. But suddenly, in that 

: ~ exposed place, with many eyes upon her, 

she felt utterly nude. 

to her curls; to her dismay they had almost 

fallen off, hanging over her mght ear, ex- 

posing her own dull hair. The “ girl with 
the hair ” was a fraud! 

Two things she heard in the moment 
that followed. First, the peceereny but 
‘malicious “I beg your pardon” of Berk- 

_eley; and then a shout of merry laughter, 
in which Berkeley, the director, his assis- 
tant, the camera man and his helpers, the 

- electricians and props joined gleefully. 
Her cheeks burned with shame. Tears 
filled her hazel eyes. Her beautiful curls 
hung ludicrously over her ears. Pursued by 
_ the laughter and blinded by her own tears 
she ran from the set and into the dressing- 
room, adjusting the wig as she went. There 


: she seized her hat and cloak, her make-up. 


box and suit case, and ran again, this time 
to the outer studio gate. She stopped for 
nothing until she had gained the street car 
that would take her home. — 
‘The casting director, who had seen her 
 flicht past his office t's went out on the 
lot to investigate. He found the set where 
Lucia had been working still in an uproar 
of laughter. Between chokes and gasps, 
- with malice in his voice, Berkeley told 
what had happened. 2 
__ “ You should have seen your prize beauty 
without her hair,” he chortled.  ‘“ Oh, what 
a comedy face! And to think that even I 


ie 


m a ‘struggle hie had Soa to carry off = 


Her hands fluttered 


‘part she had assumed. He — gently ae 
at the pathetic subterfuge she‘ | invented 
as he walked back to the « office. ae 

“The poor little kid!” he said. “ She: 
had nerve and brains. That’s a new one 
on me! Jl bet she’s all cut up about it. 
I'll drop around tomorrow and see e what i 
can do for her.” 

The followmg morning ia met Bill” 
ee. for the last time. Her eyes were 
stained* from hours of crying; her spirit 


crushed. 


“Tl take my bill, please,” she said. “ Vm 
moving today.” | 
“What’s the matter, girl?” demanded 
Bill. “ Who’s been wiaking you cyt ‘Tell: 
your big brother! ‘Come on.’ si 

Well—she told him. Not right away. 
Not without much urging and many ae 3 
and a lot of talk. But at last she had told, 
him the whole story, about buying the wig — 
material and pretending to be a chorus _ 
girl and everything. She told him, too, 
how she enjoyed seeing him every morning, — 
because with him she did not have to pre- . 
tend. She even put on the blond curls to 
let him see how beautiful she had been, but 
he rudely took them off. 

““Y don’t like ’em at all,” he commented. - 
“They make you look too much like a 
movie actress. I like you better as you 
are—you look like a regular humen heme 
and not a biz doll.” 

Somehow, amid sighs and tears and shaky 
laughter, Lucia’ s dull brown common sense 
head rested on Bill Bailey’s cheap cotton — 
shirt. And then he was kissing her, and 
his kisses were warm and sweet like ‘ 
warm sweet milk, and she was kissing h o 
back. e 

And when the kind-hearted casting | a 3 
rector got around to see what he could do 
for Lucia he was too late. Lucia Lyons, 
herself, was married to Bill Bailey, milk- | 
man. “ The girl with the hair shad leit 
Hollywood ieever, Af 

The blond wig has been sold to pide 
Murphy to help pay for the furniture of 
the house of William Bailey. ae na 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
= THE BARGAIN. 


O matter what else she may have 

been, and Mrs. Littleton was known 

| to have various qualities, she proved 

herself on this day a prophet of extraordi- 

nary insight; for Dickon Greene, a moment 

or two after she made her prophecy to Mrs. 

‘Dickens, was speeding in a taxicab straight 
for the house of Mrs. Rainey. 

The address which North had given him 
brought him to an imposing front on Park 
Avenue, before which a rather stout gen- 
tleman was dismounting from a saddle 
horse. Standing beside the horse with his 
hands planted firmly on his hips while he 
scowled at the graceful lines of his mount, 
Dickon noted that the corpulency was all 
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above the waist; the legs were lean and 
crooked out, the legs of a horseman who 
has spent most of his life in a saddle. 

He turned away from the horse, whose 
reins a groom was gathering preparatory to 
leading it back to the stables, and went up 
the front steps side by side with Dickon. 
He nodded to Dickon with a perturbed air. 

“You’re coming in?” he said unnecessar- 
ily. 

“My name is Greene—Dickon Greene; 
Mr. Rainey, I suppose?” 

“‘ Right. Glad to know you, sir.” It was 
plain that if the name of Dickon Greene — 
had ever been pronounced within his hear- — 
ing before it had slipped at once out of — 
his memory. He pushed with the key in | 
the lock and glared after the ‘a a 
horse. 5 


hckon directed his onl so that it ead 
over the side of his face which was farthest 
- from his prospective father-in-law. 
_ “Not bad for jumping,” he suggested. 
“To hell with jumping!” exploded 
a Rainey. “Who wants to jump a horse in a 
park? Besides, it knocks out their shoul- 
ders sooner or, later. Nothing practical 
about it, I say.” ae 
“ For real work or long rides? I suppose 
_@ heavy saddle is better.” 
“ That’s sense, Mr. Greene. My wife—” 
_ _He closed his teeth on the rest of the 
‘sentence, but his lips told pornething savage 
to himself. _ 
Come in,” he invited, erage the door 
open. = 
“Tf you'll let Mrs. Rainey know that 
‘Dickon Greene is calling—” he began. 
“Sure, Vl let her know. Why not let 
her know yourself? Come on in.’ 
Dickon bowed and entered while the host 
slammed the door heavily behind them. 
“Hey, Louise!” he called. “ Step in here 
and make yourself comfortable while I find 
. her, Mr. Greene. het me have your hat. 
Just a moment, now.’ 


Dicken found himself in a drawing-room > 


appointed so beautifully that he gasped 
with surprise. Some interior decorator had 
been at work here—or had Cynthia herself 
directed the outfitting of the room? It 
‘was gray for a background, but against that 
background here and there were bold dashes 
- of color which no amateur was apt to think 
of—a dark red chair, for instance, and cur- 
_ tains a rich blue. He noted these things 
carefully, feeling that he was compiling data 
of importance. 

Meantime a great voice wound up a 
eS from the hall calling in stentorian 
es: “ Louise! Hey, Louise!” 
an hurriedly opened and closed, 

d a voice answered him sharply. 

a eREE ane a ibe an down there to 


k for parlor ‘whispers. Why shouldn’t hep ear 
me?” Bae s : 


: thing, Louise, I’m damned if Ill ride 


the last time!” 


earshot.” 


precise, tap-tap of descending feet. 


nswer “ ‘My voice wasn’t cut mee 


Another. riecnip Hon: ie 
Then: “The devil with that. some. 


through the park again with that infernal - 
bit of shoe leather under me. I tell you, 
it made a laughing stock out of me. : It’s” : 


There was a flurry of excited undertones, 
then a door hurriedly shut as af had been 
opened. Te ae 

“ She’s Waene God,” ” Re. 
Dickon, “ that she has the old boy out of 


Presently down the stairs came a regula 
William Rainey appeared in the co a5 
coolly formal as she had been the night be- e 
fore. She was one of the old school, rigidly — 
corseted morning, noon and night, and — 
keeping her back straight, seanee or sits 
ting. tos 2 

“I’m sorry I couldn’t telephone before 
I came,” said Dickon. BS on 

a Don’t worry about that, Mr. Greeny Le 
But Cynthia will be sorry to miss you; she 
hasn’t stirred since she got to bed.” 

“ The news I’ve brought is for her,” tala: 
Dickon, and then he paused and looked at 
her with meaning. “ But I think it will be h 
more to the point to tell it to you.” 

“Yes?” murmured Mrs, William Rae 
and something in her eye told Dickon that 
she expected anything from him and was” 
keyed to receive it well. a 

7" have just told Mrs. Lidleton an 
atrocious fib,” he went on, ‘ and the fib ‘ 
included your daughter.” 

~“ Oh!” exclaimed the matron, bia He was” 
apparently not greatly shocked by the See : 
ling of Cynthia with the society leader, 

“ Mrs. Littleton asked me to her country : 
place for the coming week-end.” _ 

“You lucky man!” muttered _ Mrs 
Rainey. ‘‘ Well?” ue 
He paused again and watched her bila ie 

“J think I understand you, Mrs. caauccle ae 
and I hope you will understand me.” 

“Tm going to try ak she said with 
energy. ERAS i EP ok ans 


“ rev S ‘eave tear: on that.” »: 


“JT shall!” she said with oe 


: Os warmth. And she did. The nervous-closing 
of her fingers was like the touch of a man’s 
hand. 

“TJ told Mrs. Littleton that I couldn’t 


come,” said Dickon, “ because Cynthia 


_ Rainey and I had planned to give an old- 


fashioned picnic and take a party up the 


river next week-end.” 
“But Cynthia hasn’t told me a word 


~ about it!” | 
- “That’s it; Cynthia hasn’t heard a word 

about it as yet. I’m depending on you to 
tell her.” | 4 ? 

Mrs. Rainey blinked, bewildered. 

He explained: “‘ I didn’t say a single word 
- directly to your daughter last night, Mrs. 
_ Rainey; there wasn’t a chance for us to 
talk about picnics or anything else. But 
since we’ve shaken hands I think you'll let 
me say that I’m extremely interested in her 


“Ves?” said Mrs. Rainey. 

She was letting nothing escape her. Her 
| bright, small eyes flicked here and there 
across his face, missing not a single detail 
of his expression. 

It was the difficult part of Dickon’s 
speech, but he determined to go bravely 
ahead with it. He must have a definite un- 
derstanding with Mrs. Rainey; he must 
really strike what could be vulgarly termed 
-a bargain. He had an idea that Mrs. 
Rainey would not be above it. 

““'We both know,” he went on, ‘that 
when one comes to New York it isn’t always 
easy to become friendly with just the sort 
of people one prefers to know.” 


Mrs. Rainey sighed as one who throws a 


_ great burden from her shoulders. 
‘Listen to me, Dickon Greene,” she said. 
“J think we do understand each other. 
- Let’s stop beating about the bush and talk 
straight. 
yowre trying to help her; 
night!” 

“Tm glad we don’t have to dodge cor- 
ners in our talk,’’ said Dickon. 

“ Nary a one, Dickon Greene. 
from the shoulder and you do the same.” 

“Well, then, to go back. I told Mrs. 
Littleton that I couldn’t go on her house 


you tried last 


ss by 


Cynthia is trying to break in and 


Vl hit 


was ‘a previous enwagement to cn, 
with Cynthia Rainey up the river. ‘Suppo as 
Mrs. Littleton should check up on me. You 
could fix it so that Miss Rainey will un- i 
derstand?” A ee 

“ That’s easy. Go ont " | . 

She leaned forward in her chair dwelling 
hungrily on his words. 

“T named some other folks whom we in- 
tended to invite. I jotted those names down 
as soon as I left Mrs. Littleton—for fear I 
should forget them or get them twisted. 
Here are the names on this slip of paper.” 

“Tl have Cynthia get them by heart. 
You want us to ask these people on a picnic 
next week-end, then? It shall be done!” 


“No, no, no!” cried Dickon. “I don’t 
want one of them invited.” 
“I don’t follow your drift. But go on.” 


It was pleasant to Dickon to have her 
throw away reserve and use her natural 
vocabulary with him; it proved the distance 
he had gone with her as nothing else could 
have proved it. 

“This is the idea. The names I men- 
tioned to Mrs. Littleton were all people I 
was sure she knew intimately. And when 
I finished with them it naturally occurred 
to her to make a compromise and ask some 
of us to her house party.” 

Mrs. William Rainey rose slowly from her 
chair and stood with one hand clasping the 
back of it. 

‘“ Dickon Greene!” 

“To be so intimately received in Mrs. 
Littleton’s house,” said Dickon, “ is equiva- 
lent to having the door of New York opened 
to one, don’t you think? I don’t speak of 
myself. It means very little to a man— 
we’re asked about everywhere to fill in gaps 
—anything in a dress suit would do just 
as well, usually. With a girl it’s different.” 

“Don’t I know it? Haven’t I seen them © 
look at Cynthia as if Ene were a spines 
But does Mrs. Littleton— 

‘T think she’ll include some of the names’ 
on that list. But Vag s only one name s m 
sure of.” 

“ Which is?’ 

“Cynthia Rainey.” 

Mrs. Rainey, pale with emotion, -coule 
only stare at him. | 


; denis of ha E aroehip” 
_ Neither of them smiled. _ 

_ “ Whenever you please,” said Dickon. 
oe shook hands again, and he was 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


- MRS. RAINEY SMELLS DANGER. 


“HE moment he disappeared twenty 

~ years dropped from the shoulders of 

‘Mrs. Rainey. She gathered up her 

Pies with one hand, seized the French 

balustrade in the other, and raced up the 

| = ‘Stairs. One thump upon Cynthia’s door 
and i in she bounced. 

a And this was the sh seibaaeig that met her 

eyes. 

: William Rainey sat on the side of his 

_daughter’s bed and she was propped high 

upon pillows, a dressing gown drawn around 


a her shoulders; between them lay a writing 


= pad of broad cardboard, and they were play- 
ing cribbage. 

_“ Twenty-four,” said William Rainey, so 
fie upon his game that he did not notice 
_their-spectator. “ Twenty-four and a pair 
on you, Cynthia! Never play—” 

“ Thirty-one and three of a kind!” cried 
Cynthia, laying down a card triumphantly. 
_ “Six and two is eight!” 

__ And she burst into happy laughter which 
Be ait: out suddenly as her lifted eyes struck 
. the face of her mother. 

“Dad!” she whispered in warning. 

: - Her father turned with an exclamation of 
dismay 

_“ William!” pronounced Mrs. Rainey. 
4“ My dear?” queried William Rainey, 
fiddling nervously with the cards. 

Oe “Did i tell you that Cynthia didn’t get 


a eae 


‘a daughter or have I not? | 


not speak. 


“ How’s this?” i dete , 
: Do L ‘get ae 
chance to see her? I don’t! Some van - 
doodle is always here, and be damned to’ ‘em as 
alli”? : 


gathering nih them. 
“Who wanted to rush to New York, on 
or you?” asked Mrs. Rainey. “ Who boltec 
straight for the big city as soon as he had 
a penny?” ee 
William Rainey moved his Ting but coul 


“ And who started this climbing stuff 
Who began the talk about mounting th : 
social ladder? It was you! You wanted to 
get into one of the good clubs—as if you 
didn’t have a place to smoke your filthy 
cigars at home! And when you couldn’t 
get in you began to curse New York and 
then you said ou show ’em. But you’ve 
left the showing up to me. Do you want to 
take charge?” 

“Yd drop it all,” said William eee 
bitterly. “I say, it makes me sick to have 
my girl showed like a horse for a mob to 
bid on her.” 

“ Dad!” protested Cynthia Ey 

“Let him talk,” said Mrs. Rainey, tap 
ping her foot in a staccato on the floor. _ 
“Let him talk. But I’ll handle the doing 
of things. Give up now? Nota hope, Wil- 
liam Rainey. You got me into this, and 
now I’m going to go through with it. Where 
were we when I started with Cynthia? No 
where! Where are we now? [’ll tell! Ros 

“Go on and tell,” said William Rainey 
with more courage in his voice. “ What 
has Cynthia got out of three months of 
work?” , 

“‘ Three months?” echoed his. ce 
“ Well, it takes time to do things. A eee ( 

work has to be laid.” - 

Her husband muttered to himself. 

“ And now I'll tell you where we are; 
if you can understand it! Cynthia!” — 3 

“Ves?” said the girl, shrinking a Tittle : 
from that hard, shrill voice. A 

‘“‘What’s the best house in New y York?” a 


Mere 


gee io 


biog? ie 0 f 

+h : " Ae 
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i a4 ee ; ‘ ; 

~ “Do you know or ae you not?” 
“Mrs. Baldwin-Dexter’s,” said Cynthia 
ars Sth as much emotion as a school child 
reciting a lesson. ‘“ And Mrs. Littleton’s.” 

“And what’s the longest step you could 

“take Pe 

“sso. © To be’asked to a small affair at one of 
‘ ‘their homes,” answered Cynthia mechani- 

= “oan 

ee LO to one of their country estates for 

. a 2 house party?” 

_ * Mother,” she said, her voice trembling, 

7 i“ are you going to ask that of me?” The 

weariness of a long effort clouded her eyes; 

a A he was not molded for strenuous work; 

there was none of the stern fiber of he 

= stathor or mother in Cynthia, apparently. 
“Don’t you know that they only ask girls 
oe know intimately to their house parties? 

s How can they take up with a woman they 
- don’t know and invite her to live with them 
even for a day?” 

Mrs. Rainey’s throat swelled with her 
triumph so that she could not speak for a 
moment, and her husband chose that luck- 
less interval to growl: “‘ Damned nonsense 
on the face of it, Louise! That ’d mean 
that one of these gilded light-heads was 
sponsoring Cynthia; and they haven’t 
brains enough to see that she’s worth it.” 

‘And that,” said Mrs. Pave i 1S x- 
| actly what I’ve arranged!” 
She enjoyed her triumph for an instant 
and then ran to the bed and caught both 
of Cynthia’s hands. 


“Oh, honey,” she said, “it’s too good to 


‘be true! ‘ 
_ “Where? Where? Where?” gasped the 
girl. 
_ “Mrs, Littleton’s country place.” 
“My God, Louise!” cried William 
Ramey. F hen you’ve won?” 
“William, will you leave us alone for a 
moment?” 
And he tiptoed from the room, too over- 
come to object. 
Cynthia was rocking back and forth in 
the bed, her knees hugged close to her 
_ breast with both arms, and her eyes on 
fire. 
“Mrs. Littleton’s country place!” she 
whispered. “It’s like a dream! Mother, 


i fan ‘you? re wonderful Ne - 
Bee eon iy ie 


Mrs. Baan ncompeoed: ee! face. ile 
had been the infallible power in that house.” a 
hold so long that she attempted to take — 


even this triumph calmly. ee 


“A little finesse, my dear; a proper use 
of tools. Do you think I’ve done nothing 
but twiddle my thumbs all these three 
months?” | 

“But Mrs. Littleton hardly looked at 
me last night.” 

‘Never mind how it was done; I used 
that new young man—Dickon Greene.” 

““Dickon Greene!” echoed Cynthia. 
“* Mother, who is he?” 

ef Nobody, ” said Mrs. Rainey calmly. 
“ Absolutely nobody. I had Laurette look 


him up and she had a terrible time getting 


on ‘his track. Finally located him, and it 
turns out that he’s been nothing but the 
teller of a bank!” 

“ But how can he do all these wontentale 
things? Think of all the people he brought 
to me last night! Godwin Sanders—’’ 

“ Brains, my dear,” said Cynthia’s 
mother, “ will do a great many mysterious 
things. And he’s got ’em. Cool young 
devil he is.” 

‘“ And people don’t know who he is?” 

‘“ People don’t care what young men are, 
Cynthia, as long as they’re clean—and 
amusing. He came to me just now to tell 
me that he’d arranged the invitation to Mrs. 
Littleton’s,” 

The eyes of Cynthia widened a little. It 
was not anger or reproach, but a sort of 
frightened submission. She laid one slim 
hand against the base of her throat. ; 

“Does that mean that he—I—” she fal- 
tered. : 

“It means nothing,” said Mrs. Rainey 
with brusque decision, ‘‘ except that Dickon — 
Greene is hunting a fortune—and that he’ll 
get one. He’s too clever to fail, I know, 
but it doesn’t at all mean that he’ll get you, _ 
my dear. Dickon Greene? I laugh at the ~ 
idea! Cynthia, he is merely the door open- __ 
er who lets you into places where you want _ 
to go. When we’re done with him we'll — 
forget him!” , a 

The brow of the girl puckered ie = ; 

“But does he think—” she — 


; ene 


oe ee brains and your: money, Cynthia. © But yo 
es don’t have to stop at him. As your fathe 


ae De you hak Tm 
nough — for that? Not a bit of it! 
sees chuckled. eOh, 


“It’s like—tricking him, isn’t it?” 
“Listen to me, Cynthia,” said her mother, 
staring at the girl in alarm, “ are you go- 
_ ing to begin by pitying him?” 

~“T only meant—” 
“Because if you do, that’s the end of 
it. In three days he’ll have you head over 
heels in love with him. Honey, thinking 
isn’t your forte. Let me do your thinking 
for you.” : 
“ But how am I to act toward him?” 
_ “To your level best to be pleasant, Cyn- 
-thia, but keep your hand on the reins. 
It isn’t going to be hard to be pleasant 
to him. It’s going to be a lot harder not 
to be too pleasant. And, mark my word, 
my dear, if he once gets started with you 
he’ll take the bit between his teeth and run 
away with you.” 
“Oh!” said Cynthia. | 
““ Now go to sleep.” 
“ After this? I couldn’t dream of it!” 
“You will, though. Don’t budge out of 
‘bed for two hours at least. Short hours 
of sleep are what take the bloom, Cynthia. 
LT know.” 
_ And Cynthia calpacd a a, word 
while her mother drew the shades and dark- 
_ ened the room. 
Going out she leaned over the bed and 
. ; har the brow of her daughter. She her- 
self had been very lovely in her girlhood, 
and when she looked at the white, beautiful 
= face among the shadows on the pillow it 
- gave her a little pang of sad happiness. 
“Go to sleep, honey, and if you dream, 
dream about what you'll see at Mrs. Little- 
ton’s country place. You'll have the finest 
young men in the land to pick from, honey, 
d the hard thing will only be to pick 


chase of that the bulk of their macs : 


| fore he started onan the train to 60 tas ~ 


says: ‘ The sky’s the limit for you now!’ 
She was still chuckling when she closed 
the door behind her. In the hall she found 
William Rainey pacing moodily. aa and 
down. - 
‘¢ What’s wrong?” frowned Ne Raine bi 
“‘Hasn’t enough ee to make io 
smile?” | : is 


“ q’you ever think that we’re eee trick : 
sters, one way of thinking?” : ee: 
. William, you're plain foolish hae 
“ And breaking our hearts to marry Cyn- 
thia off to some wooden head we an ol : 
name!” | 
“ What do you want?” a 
“Tl tell you what: I want some ‘young é 
fellow with good wide shoulders and a fig 
ing jaw—like that fellow Oe oF aes 
a man’s face for you!” 
“Vou, too!” said Mrs. Ration 
youngster is positively dangerous!” 
Which proved, that she had come through 
slightly different channels to the none 
view which Mrs. Littleton already held. 


“That | 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE ORDER OF BATTLE. 


T needed only the simplest mathematics 

| to teach Dickon and William North tha 

almost the last throw of the dice was” 
the house party at Mrs. Littleton’s. Even 
for the equipment for that last effort their 
means hardly sufficed. 

It was known that there would very rol 
ably be a hunt while they were in the 
country, and it was above all things neces- 
sary. that Dickon provide himself with a 
hunting outfit. For two whole days William — 
North hunted; and on the end of the sec- 
ond day he came home despairing; but or 
the third day he found what he wante d— 
a suit at practically half price. — To the pur- | 


went. 
“ But ’—as William N ont said just be- 


THO ee sid SS ee 


ae inte! for Dickow was 6: alee ee in | 
: sir, 4 
when a ship goes into action it is always 
stripped for the battle. 


Mrs. Littleton’s automobile—‘“ but, 
: You'll go twice as 
far, sir, with empty pockets as you would 
ao “with a few thousand in the bank.” 

- Indeed, Dickon found that the wolf at the 


: tes was a sort of stimulant like a cocktail 
before dining; and of all the automobile 


load that journeyed out into the country 
Dickon was the cheeriest. What with forty 


miles an hour in the rough and sixty in the 
smooth going, it was not a long trip, and 
_ they were still in the heart of the sunny 
afternoon when they slid over the top of a 


hill and went whining through a huge gate- 


- ‘way. A liveried servant stood beside those | 
great wrought iron gates, done in fantastic 


scrolls, - 
“Cerberus,” said Dickon, following a 


 train-of fanciful musing which he had start- 


eda few minutes before. ‘I should throw 
_ him an opiate in a cake, for yonder lies 
_ Hades and I have to whittle out Eurydice.”’ 

The machine was crunching the gravel up 


oe a winding driveway lined with elms—not 


those meager elms which are usual in plant- 
ed estates, but sturdy old veterans whose 


: branches met overhead so that Dickon 


found himself looking up at the sky through 


a Gothic lacework of intertwisted boughs. 


_ Through the trees they caught glimpses of 
forest glades and open places, thickets and 


stretches of lawn, no doubt all<planned by 


the landscape gardener, but done most real- 
_ istically; half a dozen of those swiftly suc- 
ceeding vistas were sufficient to brush away 


Y any thoughts of the city; one moment of 


that wind rustling in the trees above them 
banished the rattle of traffic. It carried 
even the cool mind of Dickon away from 
his conversation with the red-haired girl 
at his side, Geraldine Brooks. 


And then they burst suddenly out of the 


woods and in full sight of the house. There 
Was a pleasant green terrace of lawn in 
_ front of it, marked out with a stone balus- 

trade, and above these rose the huge square 


_ facade of the house—red brick quoined with 


white stone which made a pleasant line 
against the sky, and made it seem a true 


Italian blue. The entrance was one of those © 


rather flat, ample Tudor arches, deeply re- 


very ae nor a very —_ 


shoulders gave Dickon an impression Oh 
spaciousness within. 
It was not belying. William North met 


the house with its square lines and ‘ah 


As 


him in the hall, and leading the way to-. 


ward their rooms Dickon glimpsed big vistas 
on either side of the hall, cool, bright apart- 
ments. His-own room was almost as large 
as the living room of his New York apart- 
ment, and the ceiling even higher; the four- 
posted bed sat back in an alcove, quite 


obscured by hangings if one wished, and 
with the wide fireplace there was a stronger . 


suggestion of a library than of sleeping 
quarters. 

‘So this is the battlefield?” said Dickon 
to the valet. ‘‘ As a general, North, I don’t 
think you could have done better.” 

“Not bad at all,’ assented North. 
“Though for my part, sir, these distinctly 
English manors are a bit jarring.” 

“Too stiff, eh?” 

“Too un-American, sir.” 

There were any number of such surprises 
in the character of William North; it might 
be said that he was continually reaching 


out with his finger and tapping Dickon to 


call him to order. ' 

‘“‘T have been talking with the servants,” 
went on North methodically, “‘ and I’ve tab- 
ulated what I learned.” 

He drew forth a slip of paper. 


“There is much that may be done here, 


sir. Much! I shall not hide from you 
that I was worried before we came. One 
never knows what may be met with at the 
very best houses. I have a great respect 
for Mrs. Littleton, but even then I was in 
doubt. However, there are few flaws in 
the list of guests.” 


“Then run through ’em, North, and tell | 


me what’s what.” 


““Mary Doane,” said the valet, “is a bit — 
Unexceptional family—old  _ 


of an artist. 
Virginia stock—comfortable means, Worth, 


I should say, a walk in the afternoon, and 


a bit of a chat about nature.” “hs 
“Just note that down, will you?” 


“T have it already opposite her name.” — 


He went on: “Grace Ordway is rathe 


Ry 


oer of tennis ith Het. 

_ “Tm wretched at the game.” 

“Tet her teach you the fine points, sir. 
_ Nothing they love more than to teach a 
man something, sir.” 

Fr Ajuite so.” 
“Nicholas Burney, the sportsman; but 

_ you’ve surely heard of him?” » 

-_ “ Connected with his racing stable, that’s 
= all.” ” re 
 -“ Quite enough, sir. A fairly good posi- 

tion, but not distinguished. You might 
accept one*of his cigars after dinner and 
let him talk to you about the turf; very 
fond of talking, he is. Then, Louis Aldrich. 

Negligible. Pleasant, worth fifty millions, 
famous as a dancer and swimmer, hope- 

lessly dull, sir. You can win his heart and 

- gecure an invitation for a cruise on his 
yacht by laughing at one of his jests. Ger- 

- aldine Brooks— 

““T met her coming out.” 
““ Good, sir. I hope you broke ground?” 
- She seemed disposed to talk, I think.” 

“Excellent. A power, sir, and she will 

be more as time goes on. I would say that 
she is even worth a stroll in the evening.” 
_ “ By all means, Next?” 

a “Godwin Sanders, you know, I believe? 

_ Nasty tongue, sir. It might be well to 

have little to do with him. Shortly after 

his arrival he will select one girl and pay 
all his attention to her. 
and it will be well to never interfere; in 

- her own circle his mother is czar.and could 

- damn you with a word.” 

; “ But if he becomes interested in Cynthia 

Rainey?” . 

“Tn that case, sir, it will be better to 

i attack the enemy boldly and get at the root 
of ithe fire. ae his guns with steady ridi- 


.ce Loriston is a handsome giant 
e. You will 


That is his practice — 


he’ll never tect it ie no tener but he ieee 
a strong man, and he can repay you—one : 
of the Anest positions socially of any one 
here. To run along: Irving Johns’ is a _ 
round-faced, red- es man not 80 > simple 


Johns, but he’ S as rae at hone in Pari 
and London as he is in Wee own Pes or 


and endure his reading of his own poetry 
Quite worth while, in fact. He is now 
working on a long ballad on King Haro! 
and it would be wise to open with some t L 
about the Conquest.” | 

“Tl have to read up on that stuff.” ” 

“T have already done so for you, sir.” | 

“ Bless you, North; you're infallible.” 

“Thank you, sit; y do my best. Wil 
liam Minter drives racing automobiles; also_ 
a hunter. You know the West, sir, and 
little talk about riding and ieails: aah be 
enough for him. He can do much for you, 
particularly with the older set—has hun . 
with a. good many in Africa and other 
places. Next, considering Katherine Hamp- 
ton, I should suggest a mild flirtation, car- 
ried on quite carelessly, sir.’ 

“Charming, North,” said Dickon dryly 
“You are better than a Sunday schoo! 
lesson.”’ 

. puniay. schools are very well in hele : 
place, sir,” answered William North severe-_ 
lye’ toy at present we are at Mrs. Little- 
ton’s.’ 

“To be sure,” said Dickon, subdued. 

“ The rest are hardly worth noting, | Te 
think, except two who are more important 
than all the rest: they are Sylvia Lock—” _ 

“T forgot to tell you I had ie a ee | 
with her at the ball.” 

The valet frowned. PG ce ene 

“If you neglect to mention ae impor- 
tant matters, sir, you will keep me quite at _ 
sea. Sylvia Lock, is worth another Seiik 
sir.” . 
f saa what lines shall I a with hero” = 


Sa No. ‘no, sir! 


Ce ott ‘Treat oe like a man, ‘sir. 


_ minds and she will respond to a bit of dis- 
cussion of the proper tone. Socially, she 
will one day be another Mrs. Littleton—or 


_ even more because she has a better sense of | 


humor. There is a touch of the Roman 
about Mrs, Littleton, sir, as you may have 
noted.” 

ar aaa | haven't, but I'll write it in red. Any 

" more?” 

“Most significant of all: James Vincent, 
~ your old acquaintance, sir.’ 
“J think I know him.” 
William North started in manifest alarm. 
No one knows James 
Vincent and no one ever will. I sometimes 
think he does not know himself from day 
to day. Concerning him I have only an 
_ humble suggestion to make, sir, and that is, 
_ caution, caution, caution!” 
_ “ T suppose you’re right. ll watch him.” 
“Without letting him know?” 
“Without letting him know, then.” 
“Good. He likes to be considered a 
‘social trifler and a eetator of fashion. In 
ae he is much more.’ 
“What, for instance?” 
oS “That is what no one knows.” 
_ And so,” concluded North, “ I hope you 
are prepared for the battle, sir?” 
_ “ Perfectly,’ murmured Dickon. 

But his glance had wandered out the win- 
ow ‘and over the woods. Opposite his 
window the forest had been cleared away in 
a lane, a blind alley made solely to furnish 


a vista for a few windows in the house 


_ which opened on that side; mists of the 


- Jate afternoon gathered across it, now, and 


tangled the strong green of the elm trees 
and the naked oaks in films of blue. Closer 
beneath the window stretched the Italian 
garden, delightfully formal, with paths of 
white gravel primly laid out, and smoothly 
fashioned hedges, and tossing heads of foun- 
tains, and shrubs carefully rounded, and bits 


_ of lawn scrupulously shaven. 


“Vou are not unhappy, sir,” said Wil- 
iam North, stepping a little closer. 
& “ Only thoughtful, ” said Dickon. 
you see what money means, North?” 
He was talking more to himself than to 
- the valet. | 


73 Do 


Shake cue | ae 
a those rare women ‘under forty who have > 


bit of aatuke = aide tle le or 
sole sake of contrast with that ae 
across the way. 


his hand, scowling. 

“ But, sir?” suggested North. 

7 Why do you say that?” — 
“You infer another side to the picture, 
Sh east : : : 


“Do I? Well, it’s a business matter, 


North. Souls are ‘comparatively cheap this 


year, eh?” 
“What do you say, sir?” 
“IT say; if a man could sell his soul for 


something like this, wouldn’t he be a fool. 


not to make the bargain?” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


CYNTHIA TASTES SUCCESS. 


HE valet could not for a moment link 


that remark with the memory of 


Marie Guilbert; for his own part he © 


had dropped her out of his mind with a deep 
feeling of shame because he had ever closely 


connected the third master with the actress. 


Indeed, he did not worry long because the 
last words of Dickon were unintelligible; 
for he was beginning to pay his master the 
deepest compliment of which he was cap- 
able; he commenced to accept Dickon as 
a being of superior reach and not to be fol- 


He paused and dropped ee chin upon 


lowed in his mental processes beyond a cer- 


tain point. 


This feeling of respect tinged with awe 


had been forcefully increased earlier in the 
day when he arrived and found that his 


FS 


master had been assigned by Mrs. Littleton ~ 


to one of the finest guest rooms in the — 
manor. He had not mentioned this fact ~ 


to the master, for he began to feel that 
Dickon took such successes for granted; 
but he and the other body servants in the 
house had lost no time in making a thor- _ 


ough comparison of apartments. The re- — 


sult was one which enabled William iH 4 


a 


ong w oe to Mave the s WeBetEle anal meant 
such an establishment as this. In all of 
which North perfectly accorded with him. 
A gentleman to serve was the first require- 


ment for his happiness, but next to that. 


there was nothing more important than a 
goodly establishment.. The Devening and 
Wentworth households had been fine ones, 

- but they had never represented a tithe of 

what lay within the reach of the Rainey 

thirty millions. He began to see himself 
already in the position of a sort of tutelary 

‘deity of that mansion-to-be-built—an over- 

_ power. which controlled the household mech- 

anism. And though he observed that the 
master was sad as he sat at the window, 
looking over that exquisite landscape, he 
attributed the sadness to causes quite out- 
side of his own ken. 

~The next high point for him during the 
day was to see that the room was kept in 
perfect quiet while the master enjoyed his 
afternoon nap; and after that he entered 
‘into the serious duty of getting Dickon 
ready for dinner. He felt a pride in turn- 
ing out Dickon which he had never felt 
with Devening or Wentworth. Neither of 
his first two masters could compare with 
that virile, deep-chested figure on which no 
coat that was ever designed could disguise 
the muscular strength of the shoulders. 

There was the combined weight and lithe- 

ness of the athlete in that form, and William 
North worked over him as an artist works 
over a masterpiece. 
trousers and sleeves must not be pressed 

- too sharply, yet sharply enough, and the 
waistcoat must drop with just sufficient free- 
dom, and the shoes must be shined care- 

fully, rather than ostentatiously; the knot- 

ting of the tie was in itself a work of art, 

-and the observance of each pocket and its 

contents, to make sure that nothing bulged 

. far as to disarray important lines, was 

a eae son the scrupulous care of a 


ay the door. 
@ tle, North: a 


It was a long task, for — 


. me good ics oe etd) ‘Dickon £. 
iin going out to the Dig ee 


“A man_must be born With: soe ne 
can acquire manners,”’ said William N orth 
“but with clothes it’s another story. Mr. 
Greene, you needn’t be ashamed this night.” 


A faint smile softened for a moment the — 


lines of that dominant, gloomy face, and 


then Dickon went downstairs. “He was 
hardly among the guests and through with 
the necessary introductions when Mrs. Lit-. 
tleton caught his eye and led him apart. eee 

“ Vou’ve taken me behind the lines, Oo) 
to speak,” she said, “ and showed me your 
plan of battle. It’s only your due that I 
should do what I can to help you along. 
I suppose you want to take Sh na oid 
to dinner?” ee. 

“ By no means,” said Dickon)* 
“Nop?” She looked at him, half amused, 
half surprised. ‘“ What, there? : 
“It would be almost too pointed, don't 

you think?” he answered. ‘“ You don’t 
want James Vincent to think that his time | 
is wasted, do you?” a 
She followed his slight gesture. Vincent : 
sat cornered with Cynthia Rainey, 
“Surely,” said Dickon, ‘‘ such efforts, as” 
those should have a reward.” RS See tse 
Mrs. Littleton gasped. Her poise seemed 
utterly shattered by what she had seen. 
‘“ James Vincent!” she breathed, and just 
a tinge of color came up in her nallid cheeks. 
“You don’t think that it means anything 
with him, do you?” yh 
“Where Vincent is concerned,” said - 
Dickon, “ I don’t presume to think at all.” — 
She eyed him with a new appreciation : 
smiling. One of her chief supports in her 
long war for social prestige was her ability 
to judge merits of newly rising stars on 
the horizon and make them hers as soon as” 
they appeared; and as she looked at Dickon 
Greene, now, noting the cold eye’ and the ‘ 
clean, strong line of chin and nose, she de- 
cided upon the spot something which. she 
had half admitted before—he was a rising 
force among them. Indeed, she wished that _ 
he might be, for he had rhaneuvered: him- — 
self into ae acceptance with her that it — 


~~ 


would be a blow to her if he did a = make ve 
good ”’ elsewhere. ae a 


me te! “But he hasn't inoied at a a aaoals ag gre 


for ten years,” she said, “ and he’s forty 
‘ifhe’sa day—forty and more!” | 
_ “Years of ripe judgment,” said Dickon 
quietly. “I really think he’d enjoy taking 
her to supper.” 
to FDO yOu know. that you’re very gener- 
x ous?” 
_“T despise handicaps.” 
Bar “ Very well. You shall not lose cnt 
_ by the change.” 
_ And as the result of that simple maneuver 
_ Dickon had the pleasure of taking in Sylvia 
_ Lock, who of all the girls at the house party 
was by far the most significant. He had a 
double reason for wishing to go in with 
- another than Cynthia, for in the first place 
he wished to judge her from a distance, from 
_ the viewpoint of the rest; and in the second 
_ place he did not wish to have the girl 
think he was dogging her steps. Undoubt- 
edly her mother had already talked with 
her about him and talked a great deal; but 
just what Mrs. Rainey had said he was not 
at all sure. It would do no harm with 
_ Cynthia, in the meanwhile, if he spent most 
of his early time with others, and particu- 
larly if he could demonstrate that he was 
not altogether unacceptable to them. 
_ As for Cynthia, she was getting on very 
well, indeed. She was not talking a great 
deal, but she was disregarding her mother’s 
final solemn warning of absolute silence and 
smiles. By her side sat a consummate con- 
-versationalist who guided the stream of talk 
that came her way and turned and twisted 
it so that it was easy for Cynthia to appear 
even witty with Vincent as a foil. He left 
charming openings and let her make the 


- obvious hits in such a manner that even. 


Dickon was for a time puzzled. And the 
~ guccess flushed the girl, set that fire of 
starry happiness in her eyes which only 
comes with first successes. She was dressed 
in a jet-black gown with a high, square-cut 
neck and filmy sleeves. It was far too old 
for her—it would have done on a matron of 
_ forty-five—but indeed it was so far outside 
her range that it did not seem inappropri- 
ate. It shocked people into attention, and 
‘when they saw that blooming face, that 
slender, rounded arm, they forgot to criti- 
cize; for Mrs. Rainey had discovered, by 


‘Dickon enna’ that . she migt 
more poise, and yet her open happiness wi 
effective in its own way. Whenever any 
one spoke to her she met them two- thirds ghcce 
the way with a bright smile and with eyes 
ready to be amused. It was like watching 
some lovely bird balancing on a sprig of 
greenery in the sun; one wanted to sit 
and look and say nothing. In fact, Dickon 
felt a smile of excitement begin to grow 
at the corners of his mouth and his heart 
beat leaped. She had not a jewel on the 
transparent hands, or on her wrists or her 
hair or her throat, but her hair was like 
pale gold, and when she raised her wine 
glass to touch the liquid with her lips it — 
glowed against the black of her gown as she 
lifted it and flamed ruby-red against her 
throat. He could tell by the faint narrow- 
ing of James Vincent’s eyes that that con- 
noisseur had noted the picture and enjoyed 
every instant of it. His fine white head 
was canted a little to one side; and with a 
start Dickon recognized in the corners of his 
mouth that same subdued smile of excite- 
ment, 

He remembered what the cynic per 
had said at Silverman’s on that wild night: 

“ Chains of spider-web, but God, how they 
pull!” 

And remembering that Dickon closed his 
eyes hard, banished the picture of the girl 
Across the table from him, and turned reso- - 
lutely to Sylvia Lock. She was talking 
in a low tone with that delicate modulation 
which only a woman of culture knows; 
there was a touch of delightful Southern 
softness to it; she had had a “ darky mam- 
my ” she told him, when she was a child. _ 

A new excitement grew on Dickon. The 
hum of talk came in upon him from all 
sides, threads of half a dozen conversations _ 
alternately hushed as some one struck a 
dominant tone for an instant, and then 
swelling again, talk of sports, and the hunt | 
that was to come to-morrow morning. Far 
down _the table sat Mrs. Littleton, | . 


¢ 
St PE od eee yi MS pas they iy 


then ‘es tnian with what William: Nott 
was the greatest of all social gifts, 


5 iHe vans “ bis ced ‘calmly to 

at shut out the rest of the table by an effort 

_ of the will. He concentrated upon her, de- 

clared to himself that she was by far the 

- finest partner of any at the table; and then, 

: isl, he was able to talk to her 

again. Her glances no longer wandered. 

_ She seemed to find a great deal worth in- 

terest in whatever he said, and now she was 

laughing and chatting with a heightened 
color. 

“Tt is all a sort of hypnotism,” said 


_Dickon to himself, “and that’s something» chair close behind her. 


—-worth remembering.” 

After dinner the crowd broke up into 
little groups. There were some in the music 
room, and others on the porch overlooking 
the Italian garden. Dickon strolled with 
Sylvia Lock around the terrace; and when 
they came in again they passed in the 
broad hall a group of which Cynthia was 
the obvious center. Horace Loriston was 

on one side of-her, Loriston, black-haired, 
handsome, a giant, and she was laughing 

up to him when she saw Dickon. At once 
_ her mouth pinched in a little at the sides; 
her eyes widened, and the last notes of her 
- laughter fell flat. 
| “Ah,” said Dickon to himself, “ some- 
thing is decidedly wrong. Decidedly!” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
4 : POINT AND PARRY. 


yHATEVER Mrs. Rainey had said to 
her daughter, he decided on the 
spot, it had been the wrong thing 
to say. He freed himself from Sylvia Lock 
at the first opportunity and got away by 
t ieehats to think. One part of his plan 
was working perfectly, more perfectly than 
he had dared to dream: Cynthia was mak- 
a success. He had been able to tell 
- by the rather pinched smile of the 
| nen at ae dinner table—smiles of 


f 
44 


' 


ine Cynthia’ s face as he passed her was not _ 


share of attention. ae ee expression 


all to his liking. She had looked at him | 
.as she might have looked at the skeleton 
at the feast. He concluded that she felt Ae 
she owed all this to him, that he would 
eventually demand payment. It was the _ 
thought of that payment which had wes : 
her so suddenly. . 
There was only one thing to be doris and a 
that was to get her away from the crowd 
and talk to her for a moment seriously. — 
And it was no easy thing to draw her _ 
from the others. When he found herit was _ 
in the music room, where Katherine Hamp- 
ton was singing ballads. The singing proved _ 
his salvation, for it enabled him to take a — 
Godwin Sanders, 
sleek, pale, handsome, was near by watching Ene 
“Cynthia with half insolent appreciation; — 
closer still James Vincent turned in his chair _ 
and fixed upon Dickon a look of singular, — 
grave attention. What did James Vincent 
know? If he guessed even a scruple of the — 
truth there would be in Dickon’s way a 
stumbling block of the first order. But he 
was able to lean forward in the midst of the __ 
applause at the end of a song and whisper 
to Cynthia: “I wish I could speak to you 
alone for a moment. Do you object?” 
She tossed her head about quickly, smil- £ nee 
ing; but when she saw him the smile went no 
out. vee 
“‘ Of course,” she said, and rose too ‘hur. ae 
riedly not to attract attention. cs 
““ She obeys me as if I were her father,” 
thought Dickon, biting his lips, and as he es 
followed her out of the room. he noticed a 
the eyes of James Vincent, narrowed, Lele 
he watched them go. se 
“ Where shall we go?” he asked, when y 
they reached the hall. | e ue 
“Wherever you wish, ” she said meekly, neat 
and did not raise her eyes from the floor, 
There was little of her color left; she was 
plainly frightened at the thought of thatin- 
terview, but she acted as if she cared ee 
refuse. : : ay Cavan 
“‘ Suppose we stroll out to he Ttalian 
garden?” said Dickon. 
He saw her shiver a little, but she started” 
on obediently at his side, and they went — 
through the side entrance, tall and narrow, a ” 


Beg 


as” ‘some ie Bae ae down the > 
Sunes steps of stone toward the gar- 
den. } 

_ It was larger than it ake seeped from his 
web window that afternoon; they had no 
_ sooner passed the first hedge than the house 
was shut from view behind them—there was 
only the dark, rolling woodland far across 
_ the slope. 

_ “ Suppose we sit here,” suggested Dickon. 
It was one of those hedge-inclosed pat- 
’ : Doce: a fountain tossing in the middle 
of it, so high that its head caught the lights 
from the house and sparkled like silver as 
_ it nodded and rose and fell, shaken out a 
hat? to one side now and then. when the 
breeze freshened, and the spray rushed 
x across the pool, at such times, with a burst 
of louder whispering. 
“Yes,” she answered, and sat down with- 
i out a: slance around her, her hands folded 
in her lap and her eyes on her hands. It 
- made Dickon writhe with shame to look at 
her; there was both pity and self-contempt 
and deep irritation as he watched her sub- 


Ps -missiveness. 


‘It was a marble seat with a broad, high, 
iP aecetnly curving back. He sat deen and 
rested against the farther end of it, and 
while he lighted his cigarette he nied that 

she relaxed a little, as if in appreciation of 
the distance he ken In his anger he 
- snapped the lighted match away. It made 

a tiny arch of red and went out before it 

struck the lawn. 

_“ Beginnings are always | hard, aren’t 

they?” he suggested. 

_ For a moment she continued to stare be- 
_ fore her, and then the silence.gradually told 

her that he had spoken. She started and 
_ jerked her head toward him. 
“ Yes,” said the girl in hardly more than 

a hit 

_. He blew the ashes from his cigarette and 
studied the glowing coal in thought; and 
_ she took advantage of that interim to glance 

quickly, sidewise; it was a relentless profile 
_ that she saw, she thought. Stories which 
_ she had heard slipped back into her mind 
as they had been doing all the evening. 
There were many tales about men involved 
ever so slightly with women, men who used 

their advantages without scruple. Fortune- 


stimulated him; he came naturally to one 


hun ) 


erike ase from | j 
last only the line of the : Stone: 
knuckles. | Reenter: 

He felt her ‘tenseness, sl pean Ae es 
guessed very largely at what was ee 
through her mind, ~ 

When I passed you in the hall,” he said 
again, ‘‘ you remember?” 

&é No. 9? 

“You were talking with Vincent and — 
Loriston, you know.” : 

He waiched her caice her hand covertly — 
and press it against the base of her throat; 
there was a lump there, he guessed.. 

(74 Yes. bP) 

“ You looked at me . oddly, I arse M 

Steps approached them, and she turned 
her head toward them and he saw the faint 
glimmer of her eyes in that half light in- 
crease; but the steps veered away and nee 
head fell again. — 

“IT had no intention of doing that,” mur- 
mured Cynthia. 

‘IT suppose you hadn’t, but the odd look 
was there, nevertheless.” 

t¢ & m SOITy. ? 

“T wish you would not talk like that!” 
he broke out. 

She shrank from him a little, mais 
him, and it curdled his blood as though he 
had struck her. 

“What have I said?” | 

“ Nothing,” he answered, his shame mak- 
ing his voice gruff. ‘ But I'll tell you what. 
I’m going to say a good many things to 
you. For Heaven’s sake don’t be alarmed!” __ 

Her fear, his precarious position on the 
verge of losing all hold upon her, excited, 


a 


of his characteristic maneuvers, rash and 
cunning in its rashness. She already knew ie 
a great deal by inference and from her 
mother. Why not let her see that he bind 
keeping nothing from her? Set her free — 
from all obligation; let James Vincent have 
an equal start with him, and then race the — 
race out on its eee It made him sit — 
straighter on the seat merely to think o 
‘“ Before you came down here I sup 
you had a talk with your mother?” 7 
She had been it back ag j 


an ves, aad the girl again. 
SC Will you tell me exactly what she told 
you?" 
Her lips moved, but no sound came. 
“‘T’ll make it easier for you, even if it’s 
a bit hard on me. I'll tell you what she 
said.” 
_ He paused, weighed the Chances, looked 
clear into what he should say, and then 
plunged ahead. 
“In the first place I want you to under- 
- stand that I’m not a sentimental sort of 
chap,” said Dickon. ‘“ You'll keep that 
in mind, won’t you?” 
i as Yes, ”” whispered the girl. 
deadly fuiodcsyllables kept hammering at 
him, crushing him. Every time he heard 
one of them he almost forgot what he should 
say next. But he took a deep breath and 
went ahead: 
_ “Tt’s important to keep that in mind so 
that you can understand. In a word, I’ve 
gone through a hard path in my life and I 
determined on a change. And that’s why I 
made up my mind firmly to do what your 
mother told you I intend to do ”—he paused 
and then brought out the words harshly— 
. marry money!” 
; e did not answer, but her hands slipped 
- together and were clasped tightly. She was 
bracing herself for the shock. 
 “That’s sufficiently frank — brutally 
frank, in fact. 
told you the truth. 
~  “ But let’s go back a ways. I made up 
my mind with perfect definiteness that I 
should get a fortune in that way, and my 
- mind is still fixed—as adamant.” 
He heard her breath taken sharply. 
 “T fixed on a definite fortune—it was 
yours.” 
- He had brought out the three pide one 
iter the other. This last one only made 
her head raised and then 


’ 


had to be something given in re- 


gay I | 
se to my half of the bargain.’ ue 


: |, possible, 


_ patience.’ 


Those two _ 
your throat.” 


She told you that and she 


again. — a 


He saw that he had gone as far as wa 
In another moment she would be 
either hysterical or else up on her feet de- 
fying him. So he changed swiftly. ce 

‘“T kept that firmly in mind; Dye gone 
steadily ahead on that track; this house 
party is a goal that I’ve worked: for with — 
And so it came to to-night and 
I saw you across the table from me; I | 
was thinking of the thirty-million-dollar 
William Rainey estate—not of you!” Pes 

She had turned her head in a sudden 
hope; but Dickon was prepared for thai 
and looking steadily at the ground he wen 
on, lowering his voice to a monotone: “I _ 
was thinking of the money and then sorme-— 
thing happened—I don’t know what—I 
think it was when you raised your wine 
glass, and it was like a great Se against 


He paused skillfully. There must | be 
time for that picture to sink into her mind. uF 
“And you laughed,” mused Dickon. ie he 
was a lovely picture!” 
He turned suddenly upon he. hue ae i 
did not shrink. It brought — thew heads © 
closer and her eyes were great and bright 
and looked at him without wincing = 
‘“T saw then,” he said quietly, ¢ that f 
couldn’t go ahead with the plan. I looked 
up and down the table and I saw a dozen 
fine fellows, clean faces, clean hearts unde 
them, and every man of. them worshiping 
you with his eyes; and all at once it made 
me sick to think that you were to pass from 
hand to hand like a bill of exchange, ane 
because your mother has social ambitions. © 
It made me sick, and I’m still sick with the _ 
thought of it. When I passed you in the 
hall you were laughing and when you saw 
me vont laughter went out like a snuffed i 
candle.” cg 
He made anwitien of ne dieniaaar 
pauses and in it he heard the swift, Gen 
taking of her breath. ine 
“ That’s why I had to ask you to ‘come 
out here with me, because I had to tell you 
that the thing’s done—ended. Vou under- 
stand? God knows I’m hard, but thisisthe 
hardest thing I’ve ever done—telline you. 
the truth about myself. I'll tell you why 


come in eroups. 
one ina million. It’s like cutting my throat 
to let. you see what I am—well, it’s done, 
and the good of it is that you're free to go 
ahead your own way.” 

‘He stood up. 


o _“T guess that’s all. Shall we go in?” 


CHAPTER XXXIIL. 
THE EAVESDROPPER. 


y UT she made no move to rise, 
Y » between him and the fountain, and 
the head of the fountain was silver and 
her head was pale, pale gold, glimmering. 
_ Her face was a white outline with a a beauty 
_ to be guessed at, not seen. 
“J wish you’d sit down again,” she said. 
- He obeyed and sat looking straight before 
- him—straight before him, but staring into 
her mind. When she spoke her voice was a 
_ marvelously light music, it seemed to 
- Dickon, almost lost in the rushing of the 
- fountain. 
a8 You've talked so frankly to me,” she 
said, “that I have to talk frankly back to 
you. I want you to know that I’m ashamed 
—oh, sick at heart, not for you, but for my- 
self. You see, it isn’t all mother. It’s more 
I myself. I’ve been just hungering to come 
to places like this and be among people 
who aren’t all—edges, you know. I thought 
I would do anything to get here, I knew 
there was a bargain made; and I didn’t care. 
Anything seemed worth while.” 


_ She sighed. 

= You. see, 17m not at all what you 
thought. a 

““T see that you Te a child,” he said sud- 
- denly. “But go on.’ 


_“T’ve only this to say to you, Dickon 
Greene. I’m gladder than I can say that 
we've had this talk and that the bargain 
doesn’t exist any more, but I’d be still 
happier if you’d shake hands with me and 
say that we can start all over again—as 
~ friends.” 

“Do you mean “that? After you know 
: “me?” 

“Tt’s because I do know you, better than 


you think, Dickon. I know what being poor _ 


The come one nae one— : 


it. I would have done anything 


She sat: 


craved money so ar 


guess. Then we got all those millions 
denly, as if they were dropped on us, an ms 
I found out that money couldn’t buy a- 
great deal outside of clothes, youknow. So 2 
even with the money I’ve wanted nh Jens) 
more, and only to-night the hollow place - 
was filled. Here at Mrs. Littleton’s the _ ¢ 
people have pleasant voices and pleasant — 
ways and they know how to look at you 
without staring, and how to talk to you 
without being personal. It’s been like music — 
to me, every minute. And no matter what 
you have said, I shall not forget that I owe 
it all to you; every bit! And so—we shall , 
be friends, shall we not?” 

Her hand was stretched toward him. 

‘““Do you wish it, really?” said Dickon. 

¢¢ Really! 9 

“And you won’t look at me to-morrow 
when I’m talking to some girl and say: ‘ She 
must be rich?’ ” | 

“No, no! Because, you see, you’re a. 
great deal better than you think. bee : 
- He bowed his head and raised her fingers. 
to his lips; but he was seeing in his mind 
of minds the face of Mary Gilbert, and it _ 
was her hand he touched. ig 

“We must go in. I’m keeping you irom 4 
a good many who are counting minutes.” 3 
_ And going back she took his arm. 

“Do you know something?” she said 
softly as they came close to the house. 

ce Yes.”’ 

“‘T feel ten times stronger.” — 

“ And why?” 

““ Because I have a friend at my back 
now.” a 

He left her in the music room and went 
back onto the terrace; the air was thick- 
ening and the morrow might be a rainy 
day for the hunt; in his heart there wasa 
cold, quiet feeling of triumph. ea 

i [ve trumped your ace, Mr. Vincent,” 
he muttered aloud. ‘ And the hands are 
now evenly matched.” — 

He had a definite purpose in leaving 
as soon as she was back in the house 
in the first place it would give her a 
to think and that would be all te 


oe a “That near wou tell for Dia. 

On a stone seat by the balustrade he sat 
- down to think, adding his chances with 
- methodic care. On his side there was the 
_ girl’s sense of gratitude to him because he 
had made this entrance into society pos- 
‘sible; there was still more a respect for his 

es ability, since he had so far maneuvered 
__ with such success; and, above all, was the 
sudden exposé of ‘his plans which had the 
double effect of shocking her into a real 
interest because it showed her that he was 
_ treating her as men treat each other, but 
it also improved his position so that no 
one could ever come behind his back. Noth- 
ing that she could discover about him now, 
his obscure family, his past life, could pos- 
__ sibly injure him in her eyes. And on the 

~ side of James Vincent, if it were really true 
that the cynic had at "last become seriously 
interested in a girl, there were equal 
strengths. He had behind him a fortune so 
= - Jarge that he could never be accused of mak- 
-_ ing an alliance for business reasons; his 
family was both old and distinguished: his 
relations with celebrated people were inti- 
mate and of long standing, and above all 
there was about his name an atmosphere of 
admiration, power, and a trace of suspicion 
which gave point to the man. To win James 
- Vincent was to achieve a triumph which 
eS: would hold the social world breathless; and 
indeed the very prospect of that victory 
was enough to startle the girl into love for 
him. He saw that she was a singular mix- 
ture of hard-headed aspiration, for all her 
apparent softness, with an underlying na- 
: ture of pure -uoerete tender, _true-heart- 


ae with es Vincent meant the j im- 
me attainment of the end she most 


“ noisseur- thee paul 1 be caw the adoitness i 
OF Dickon Greene, social adventurer. 


“ if Lhave given myself a fighting chance by : 
that scene in the garden, I have done little ae 
more, and I must continue to take every So 
trick which is played—at least, for a time.” _ 


bridges which did not exist; the interest of 
James Vincent might be nothing more than _ 
a casual attraction. So Dickon pushed the _ 
thought out of his mind and Me Vincent oy 
with it. : 


ously considering ae 


iy Decidedly,” thought Dickon in the oy = 


All this, however, might be a crossing a : ‘ 


Some one in the music room was playing 


Chopin, a stormy étude that called Dickon’s _ 
attention to the scene beyond the terrace. eu: 
Partially screening the bench where he sat _ 
was a bushy evergreen hardly taller than 

a man’s shoulder, but it served to cut away _ 
the view of the house, and it left Dickon | 
almost alone with what he saw. Somewhere 
behind the mist of the night there was a 
young moon, and by its light he saw the © 
clouds, blown very low, drifting over the — 
woodland, brushing he very tops of ‘the 
trees. Yet close to the ground there was _ 
not a breath of air. 
a sense of excitement, as though great things _ 
were about to overtake him. Very much ~ 
as one feels at sea, looking at the dark 
curtain of the squall which runs over the 
ocean soon to strike and stagger the ats co 
though now there is bright sun above it. 


It made Dickon feel _ 


Sea the clouds split away and oo 


showed the immense depth of blue-black — 
sky beyond, that indescribable color of night 
and distance; and again the gap was closed 
by a great tumultuous rushing which looked — 
like thunder made visible; and all as silently 
as the drift of shadow across a window pane. 


He had no idea how long he had been ~ : 


sitting there when two voices broke in upon — 
him from men who were walking up and © 
2 the terrace. 


They spoke emphatical- 
but in controlled voices, and Dickon 


ads out the tones of William North and 
James Vincent. 


It was North whom he toad first say: 


“In all deference to your opinion, sir, e 
‘must violently disagree. 
sense unfitting.” 


I hold it in bas 


‘“« Nevertheless,”’ said Vincent, & if am s seri- . : 


re: Re ar 
CEMA AS a 
mt Mee af | “ 
“ ay or 
Bate 
% 


te a me I pray thet § you will think twice, sir.” 

> ve “T shall, North, if you advise it. ” | 
os point would be a most unfortunate mis- 
step, I ate you. It is my confident 
A aie 

-Dickon unconsciously grew tense; there 
was a vague fear that Vincent had drawn 
the valet into his confidence; he brushed the 
.  taeuani away. 

_ “ But,” said Vincent, “ the one-buttoned 
type is much in use, and very well con- 
sidered.” 

Dickon shut his teeth hard to keep Het 


_ breaking into noisy laughter. 


_ “ Much in use,” said the valet with emo- 
tion. “I am profoundly sorry to admit, 
sir, that you are right. 
skirts, at a time; and to my eyes the hoop 
_ skirt itself is no more offensive than the 
one-button morning coat.” 
; There was a pause. 

“H-m!” said Vincent. ‘I am glad that 
oe have this chance to talk the matter over 
_ with you, North. Your opinion in matters 


of dress I have always held second only 


to the judgment of Lord Ainsley, though 


J fear that he erred more often on the side 


of radicalism than you do on the side of 
conservatism.” 

_ “Sir, I am proud to hear you say this. 
Imay remark, however, that Lord Ainsley’s 
much adimired--and justly admired—taste, 


seems to me unfounded upon a strong prin- 


ciple.” 
“So? You surprise me. 
your own principle, North?” 
no Repose, Sit/ 
“Good! A Grecian idea, I would say.” 
"Perhaps, sir.”’ 

“ Returning to the one-button morning 
coat, I can’t help feeling that there is a 
certain freshness about it—devilish cheer- 
ful, you know, to see a man stepping along 
in such a coat.” 

“Dashing, I admit, but hardly in tone. 
Observe that it is impossible for a coat to 
‘be fastened by only one button without 
making a line of unpleasant tension, so that 
it is apt to draw toward the button both 


And what is 


- from above and below if the garment is 


- fitted at all snugly.” — 
‘“‘T think there’s something in that.” 
“Tam sure of it, sir. Furthermore, there 


is an exaggeration abo: : 


But so were hoop — 


~ARGOSY- ALLSTORY c W EE: SLY 


calls the public eye. Las 


one-button morning coat. 
vulgar eye too familiarly fixed on me!” 


as soon 
appear on Broadway i in my bathrobe as in a te 
I would feel the Be 


There was a brief pause during which 


Dickon shrewdly guessed that Vincent was 


controlling a desire to laugh. Decidedly, — 
the smooth fellow was being particularly 
amiable with North for a purpose. : 


“ That’s a bit strong,” said Vincent. 

“My feelings on the matter may have 
carried me away, Sir. 
to say that though you have contemplated 
wearing one of these coats, yet you have 
never actually appeared in public in one.” 

“I admit that you’re right there. I’ve 
tried them on a dozen times, at least. I have 
even had a pair of them tailored for me. 
But when I came to slipping into one of 
them for the morning something always held 
me back by a thread fi 

“The power of innate fine taste,” said 
William North solemnly. ‘“ I knew it would 
be this way.” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Vincent, 
“yeu have convinced me.” 

“Tt is a compliment to be allowed to 


make a suggestion to Mr. Vincent, sir.” 


“Tush, North. I consider you a criterion, 
and I always have. You will never know 
how close I came to making business ap- 
proaches to you after the death of my 
friend Devening. But my man Tom is so 
damned headstrong that he would never 
get on with another fellow in the house, 
particularly one of your talents, North.” 

“Thank you, sir. I know him very well.” 

“So, so. But infernally set in his ways. 
By jove, I grow positively restless, but I 
can’t imagine life without Tom.” 


‘Personally, sir, I always make it a point | 


to establish a fixed routine.” 

“I suppose so. I can already see the 
effects of it in Mr. Greene. I noticed 
he was very well turned out to-night.” 

“You are very kind, sir. Mr. Devening 


was a continual trial, but Mr. Greene is é 


extremely simple, sir.’ 


“Tm glad you get on well with him. By € 
the way, I was rather surprised when you 


left the Devenings. Their household ha 
never been the same since you went awé 


Yet I will venture 


Se aries eee Soars 
Oe Ap ae ee ee ee 


r — Say to Tee i 


‘No, sir, - We met quite by chance.” 
ae could have laughed at the con- 
- summate adroitness of Vincent. 
oe _ “Very odd. Met by chance, eh?” 
| “ Under unusual circumstances, sir, which 
made it clear to me at once - that I had met 
my third master.” 
__ _Dickon sighed with relief; for there was 
_ @ pause which showed that Vincent had 
been checkmated. 
He said at last: “I am earl glad for 
your sake, North. He is a man of talent.” 
“Extraordinary, sir!” 


There was an emphasis in this which 


warmed Dickon’s heart. - 
_. “Tn fact, I think he will go far, socially.” 
“TJ beg your pardon, sir?” 
- “T say, I think he will do well and rise 
considerably in the social world, North.” 
ot Rise: sir?” 
a aS Why not?” 
+ “There must be a nee It is ob- 
viously not a question of rising with Mr. 
Greene, but simply of being recognized.” 
_ Again Dickon came within an ace of 
chuckling. Under the questions of Vincent 
he sensed a subtle rapier play of which 
honest William North was obviously quite 
unaware, yet the valet had brushed aside 


every vital stroke with his bludgeon of 


_ downrightness. 

_ “ Ah, yes, I see,’’ said Vincent, coming 
4 back to the attack from a different angle, 
as though he hoped to turn the enemy’s 
flank. “‘ I see, he comes from some very old 
and dignified family, eh, North? Connec- 
- tions so eminent that they have only to be 
recognized to take the social world by 
storm? By the way, what is his tree, the 
aay tree of which he told you, North?” 


« Not of his family? Why, North, I’m 
prised. I thought you were most partic- 
- in such matters of service.” 
lave only one great standard by which 

masters,” = said North quietly. 


- scrual "iefore? 


thing, but it escapes definition: — 


aes he pomcintet NEXT ksieniene eerie: eee 


“ That’s infernally hele win: you 
tell me what that standard may be?” > 

For all the assumed carelessness of Vin- 
cent’s tone, Dickon caught an undercur-_ 
rent of tenseness, as if the connoisseur felt 
that he were approaching the crux of the | 
inquiry. Unquestionably something had 
happened that night which made him eager - 
to place Dickon Green exactly; probably — 
that something had to do with Coa 
Rainey. 

‘“‘T shall be glad to tell you, sir, thoush 
I’m surprised that you ask. It is a simple — 
-Gentility.”. 

A certain guilty depression overtook 
Dickon as it always did when he heard | 
the valet broach this subject. He felt, al- 
ways, as if he had been wearing a mask 
in the presence of William North. oe 

' “ Tndefinable, indeed,” answered Vincent, 
his voice altered. “ And if Dickon Greene ~ 
is in every sense of the word, you are te ise 
congratulated, North, profoundly. Pee 

“ Tndeed,” said North, “T have been 1 no 
unhappy in his service.” . 

‘““And your plan to gain eminence - for 
Mr. Greene is simply to let him be seen?” 

If there were any sting of irony in the — 
astute voice of James Vincent it ae 
William North by. es 

‘““ You may have observed, Mr. Vincent,” “ 
he said; ‘‘ that so far he has not been alto- 
gether without success.” | 

“True, North,” said Vincent, acd ee: 
was such a freshening of his voice that 
Dickon knew he had given up the attempt 
to pump William North of any more news — 
concerning his third master. “‘ True ne and 
unless I’m mistaken, he will continue.” 

“Thank you, sir. is there anything else 
of which you wish to speak with me, sae 


was all. Thank you, very much.” : ee ey 
“A pleasure, Mr. Vincent. subet : to 
Mr. Greene, I hope you will always con- 
sider me at your command, sir.” 
“Very good of you. Good. night.” ane 
“ Good nahi Se 3) ee 
The step of William North passed arog. 


-YAMES HENRY HARRINGTON cast a 
f rueful glance at his check book, add- 
ing up his balance mentally with no 
trace of satisfaction. 
_ “ Sixty-five dollars’ rent—each and every 
month; now, how in the name of the good 
St. Patrick can a fellow make any headway 
against that?” he growled ill-temperedly. 
“Qh, Jimmy boy, that’s the catch in it 
-—you can’t,” Anne smiled soberly, with a 
thoughtful gleam in her nice brown eyes, 
vabsently running her fingers through his 
blond hair. | 
“ You see,” went on James Henry, “ it’s 
the rent that’s really holding us back. It’s 


more than any fifty-dollar-a-week man. 


ought to pay—more than we have any right 

to pay. And—” 

© And it’s really getting us nowhere,” 
Anne added. “It’s not like paying off in- 


-stallments on books, or furniture, or Lib- 


erty bonds, where there’s an end to it some 
time, and where you eventually get some- 
_ thing for your money. It’s something like 


¢ 916 : g GB Raa ees ae 


By LYON MEARSON 


throwing bricks into a quagmire — you 
throw and you throw and you throw and—” 
“* Enough!” declared James Henry. 
“* And you throw,” went on Anne regard- 
less, ‘‘and the sixty-five dollars—I mean 
the bricks—sink out of sight, but you never 


come anywhere near filling it up. It’s like’ 


that man we studied about in Greek my- 
thology who was always rolling a heavy 
rock uphill, and just as soon as it got near 
the top it rolled down again, and he had 
to pay his rent all over again—I mean he > 
had to roll it up again, and when it got to 
the top again it rolled down again and—” 

“Enough, chatterbox!” interrupted her 
husband, seizing her around the waist and — 
making her stop by the simple expedient of 
placing his lips on hers. A short interlude. 

“ But I don’t really know what we can 
do, old girl,’ he added after a while. 


“Every time we look for a cheaper apart- __ 


ment they have gone up—by golly, pretty 2 
soon you'll have to give ’em your right eye 
as first payment on the rent of a two-room 


lena every one pe us. 


Ana nee you 


‘figure what everything costs these darn 


iS 


rupted. 


— 


7 


S ee - minutes from Grand Central Station. 


chai 


ore in addition to rent, why—” He 
_ wound up in silence. 
Anne was thoughtful for a space. He 


ites given her an idea. 

“Tt would be nice to live in your own 
— little house, wouldn’t it, Jimmy boy?” she 
said softly at last. “ With flower boxes in 
the windows and—” 

“And the front and back porches 
tastefully decorated here and there with 
mortgages and.liens,” he laughed. “Snap 
out of it, old kid. How’ re we ever going to 
get a house when we can’t save a nickel 
and are he. not to be running into debt? 
~ Why— 

“But other it, 


people do Jimmy. 


 There’s Milly Stifert and her husband— 


I’m sure he doesn’t make any more than 
you and—” 

“ But they did it long ago, when prices 
were a great deal less,” James Henry inter- 
ie Nowadays —” 


If. 


THe next evening Anne pulled out a 
handful of clippings and settled herself 
- comfortably on the arm of James Henry’s 
“Listen to this,’ she commanded, 
and read from one of the clippings: 


“WHY PAY RENT 


when you can own your own home forty 
Seven 
rooms, fireplace, two baths, sun parlor; all 
Caan baa plot roox150; a small 


2 let it flutter to his lap ane picked up 
ver. ‘‘ Don’t be a slave to your land- 
je. > declaimed, and continued: 


just as good.” 
of clipped advertisements she held. 


k udson ‘River from y your Saat cane: ition 


and tennis, yacht club, with privilege ‘of mem- 


are bership, on property; every imaginable im-— 


provement ; six rooms, fireplace, garden; : 
trains every half hour; pay elance: on sel % 
terms less than sas ak 


“ Doesn’t that anna fits ‘he exer it 
tle house you ever saw, Jimmy boy,” she 
said. ‘‘ There are lots of others that seem 
She indicated the handful ue 


“You glorious little food!” he laughed ae 
‘“ Don’t you realize that the ‘little ‘cash fe 
payment’ probably amounts to about ten 
times what we have in the bank—how 
much have we, anyway?” 

“ Two hundred and fifty-three dollars 
and thirty cents,” she answered> | 

“ Yes, precisely,” he said. “And he 
‘ balance like rent.’ is O. K., too, if you’ ve 
been accustomed to paying rent for one of 
those gold-plated apartments on the Drive 
where the rent sounds more like a telephone 
number than a sum of money.” Her gace, 
which had lighted up beautifully as she was. aS 
reading the advertisements, fell, and ca sl 
bastened to add: 

“ But there, there, kid, maybe it sant s $0. 
bad as all that. We might be able to find — 
a place at that—we’ll look, ee ee He & 
patted her arm. 

“Sure we'll look,” she smiled. 


Sie 


eee 


hee I’m homesick for our Tittle eee 
already, with a little white doorway and — 
flowers at the windows, and lilacs, and a 
tender green lawn and the train just pulling 
in ‘ five minutes walk from the house,’ as_ 
some of the ads say, and you hurrying in 
from the city all full of bundles, and a fire- 
place, and everything.” : 


snuggled just under his shoulder Blade 
where she fitted nicely. pans 

“We'll go around Sunday and give som 1€ 
of them the once over, Anne,” he ou 
“Tt ‘ll do you good to get out into to 
country, anyway.” 


Biss 
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THEy went Sunday ae fee it was - 
just as James Henry had forecast. After 
spending about five dollars, on» railroad fare 


918 


Pay] 
Lf 


~—not having commutation tickets hey had 


Soe 


to pay many times the commuters’ rate— 


- within easy reach of the Harringtons. 


they found many beautiful little houses. 
Some were of wood and some of stone, some 
of brick and some of stucco; all were with- 
in easy reach of the station—but none were 
The 


smallest cash payment anybody asked was 


- one thousand dollars; the smallest monthly 

payments were one hundred and _ twenty- 
five dollars. 
sand dollars upwards, mostly upwards. 


Prices ranged from ten thou- 


“Looks like were just simply outa luck, 
Anne,” smiled her husband. “ They’re not 
for the sikes av us, with our little old fifty 
dollars a week.”’ She nodded assent, but 


_ there was a gleam in her eye with which he- 
was familiar. 1 

_ had made him conversant with all the signs, 

and he knew that expression. It meant de- 
termination, and it also meant an idea. 


Two years of married life 


> eA Sunday,” she announced, ‘‘ we’ll 


go again.’ 


During the week Anne forsook her house- 
work for several days and did a little hunt- 


ing on her own hook, without mentioning 


the matter to her lord and master, as he is 


let matters take their course. 


slangily called with no regard for the truth. 
Evidently she found what she was after, for 
when the following Sunday rolled around 


in its due course she took charge of the 
_ proceedings and piloted James Henry to a 


suburb on the Hudson with an apparent fa- 
miliarity as to their destination. 

James Henry said nothing, preferring to 
He knew 
that when the time came she would tell him 
what it was all about—that she would give 


- him a chance to compromise with her by 


agreeing with what she proposed—the usual 


__ feminine idea of a compromise. 


“Now, where?” he asked, when they 
alighted from the little station at Laurel 
Manor. 

“You'll see,” she said mysteriously. 
‘Just come along, like a good little boy, 
and don’t be sassy to mamma.” 

_ Her destination was more than the usual 
five minutes’ walk from the station—it was 
a good fifteen minutes. On the edge of the 


‘i 


- development she stopped in front of a little, 


weatherbeaten bungalow. 
“There!” she said, with a magnificent 


remy 


‘ tion?”’ . . ca 


gesture, as one he. says: a 
far as the eye can reach.” —™ c 

‘There what?” he decd? stay gaz j 
ing at the rusty brown of the old house. — 
It couldn’t be that she had picked this 
place! 
“There’s the house,” she said, 4 ‘stupid! 
We're going to buy it. » 

He looked at her in wonder, and then 
looked back at the house. It was not a 
pretty sight, with its tumble down picket 
fence in the last stages of decay, its front — 
yard overgrown with weeds, and its small 
doorway porch caved in from fatigue and 
the elements. The shutters—yes, it had — 
shutters—hung mostly from one hinge, 
when they hung at all. Around the edifice 
was a general air of decay and decomposi- 


tion that indicated it had not been inhab- 


ited for some time, and the general impres- 


‘sion given was that it did not belong in this. 


smart settlement of fashionable little homes 
and nice people. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Anne!” James 
Henry protested. ‘‘ What makes you think 
we can live in that kennel?” He turned to 
her in bewilderment. She returned his gaze 
calmly. 

“Well, can you buy a better looking 
place?” she inquired. | 

“No, but—” 

“But nothing. Here’s a place we can 
buy—within our means. The reason we 
can buy it is because it is the way it is— 
tumble down and old. But the wood is 
good—it is strongly built—except for that 
porch—and when you get done fixing it 
up, painting, clearing the grounds—it is on 
a seventy-five: by a hundred-foot plot— 
you'll have a house on your hands that you 
would hardly exchange for any in Laurel — 
Manor—gee, don’t you just love that name, 
Jimmy boy; Laurel Manor, the home of 
the Harringtons!” She paused, spellbound. 

“Use your head, Jimmy,” she added. 
““ Can’t you see the way this place will look 
with a little of the proper kind of atten 


al 


He was silent. ~ ‘a 
“Oh, how dumb men are!” she ex- — 
claimed. “I can see it already; a little Co- a 
lonial doorway with a brass knocker in | 
place of that ugly old porch—a trim y 


i (oad a Let? S go in. nae give 
‘it the double O,” he said. 
have the key.” 
_. It looked better inside than outside, al- 
though it was sadly in need of paint. The 
_ wood was heavy, the roof was weatherproof, 
and the house was wired for electricity, had 
gas connection, running water, and every 
modern improvement in reason—all this be- 


os proved property belonging to a great real 
estate development company. He felt 
__ better about it after inspecting the inside. 
_. “How much?” he asked laconically, 
es after a thorough appraisal. . 
“ Fifty-five hundred, Jimmy.” 
“ How do they want it?” 
“Five hundred down, two mortzages, 
first for thirty-five hundred and second for 
fifteen hundred. Second mortgage to be 
paid off by monthly payments, like rent. 
It will run for a year, and then will prob- 
ably be renewed until paid off. Six per 
cent on both mortgages.” 
- “But we haven’t got five hundred dol- 
lars, Anne,” he protested. ‘‘ We have two 
hundred and fifty berries in the bank, and 
no chance of getting any more.” 

“Well,” she said, “I figure that to get 
things started we need that and about five 
hundred dollars more. You can borrow five 

hundred dollars on your insurance and—” 


not!” he interrupted. “ Why—” 
“James Henry!” she broke in. “Do 
you want to spend the rest of your life 
_ working for some old profiteer of a land- 
lord when by a little extra effort you can 
shake loose from all landlords and become 
owner of your own little house in the coun- 
try? Your insurance isn’t much good to 
‘now, anyway —not for about fifteen 
s, or until you die. And in the mean- 
you can make it work for you—you 
investment gaa it’s like money 
ank,”’ ” 


“ T suppose you | 


- cause the homestead was located on im-- 


; ‘the man who never does any more than h 
‘ Borrow on my insurance—lI should say — 


- as Ce 
: Ww. 


It turned out to be rather a ree ae cis 
den for a man who was only making fifty — 
dollars a week. James Henry Harrington, — 
his wife had to admit, loving husband — 


though he was, had something lacking in © 
his makeup. For want of a better name, _ 
his wife mentally denominated it as push— S 
this thing that he lacked—but it was not _ 
quite that. He lacked, perhaps, the proper : 
inspiration to get ahead, ‘to make money. — 

For several years he had been city sales- — 
man for a large drug house; his. territory 
was the Bronx, a large territory, and not — 
specially lucrative to him. For selling the — 
output of his firm he received a drawing © 
account of fifty dollars a week, to apply 
against commissions. That is, nominally. a 
In actual fact his commissions seledom 
mounted to that figure, but they were high _ 
enough for the nee to be satisfied that : 
they were not losing money on him. There | 
were other salesmen—some of them in ter- _ 
ritory not considered as good as this, who - 
were making more. James Henry never — 
understood the reason very well—he con- 
sidered he worked as hard as his job. war- 
ranted. The reason for it was—whether 
James Henry understood it or not—that — 
these men worked harder than their jobs 
warranted. It’s an old business axiom that 


is paid for never gets paid for any more — f 
than he does; that held true for Harring- 
ton. ; 
His wife recognized this; and when they un 
went over the figures incidental to. their. 
new house, they both recognized the fac 
that it was going to be a long, uphill push & 
with no letup until at least the second mort- 
gage was paid off. Then things would bea 
little easier. me 

According to the terms of the agreement, : 
the Harringtons were to pay the previous — 
owner fifty-five dollars a month. This | 
would dispose of interest and leave a bal- — 
ance of twenty-five dollars a month to be | 
paid on the second mortgage. Rey, figured : 


Ee 2 eon ey & bY Scots 
4 yi ea Sis Wy he 
A Date sackMy 


0 


. ‘that about fifteen dalle a month hore: 
_ would go for taxes, water rents, coal—which | 


of course they had not peeded tae thes city 
apartment—and incidentals. So their car- 


_ rying charges were about seventy dollars a 


- month, five more than they had been pay- 
ing. In addition to this James Henry’s 
- commutation to the city cost eight fifty per 
- month—five dollars more than he had to 
_ pay for car fare in the city. It was going 
_ to be hard. 

- © Tell you what I’ll do,” he said, as they 
went over their figures one evening. ‘‘ You 
_ know, we Americans eat too much anyway 
—and a heavy meal in the middle of the 
day slows you up in the afternoon. Sup- 
pose you make up a couple of sandwiches 
every morning and I’ll stick them in my 
pocket; I'll drop into an armchair lunch 
and get a cup of coffee. That 7ll be quite 
a saving, won’t it, Anne?” 

“Tt. sure: would indeed, Jimmy boy,” 
replied Anne, “but are you sure that a 
couple of sandwiches will be enough for 
you for—” 

“Sure thing, kid. Anyway, we need the 


money,” he smiled, and seizing her with 


pretended roughness, kissed her in the vi- 
 cinity of her left ear. 

; No neighbor called for a few weeks after 
- their advent in Laurel Manor, and this was 
rather a relief to them than otherwise, be- 
cause many changes were going on, both 
internally and externally. In the first 
place, Anne got in touch with a local car- 
-penter at once. In consideration of receiv- 
ing the lumber from the old porch—some 
of which was good—and fifty dollars,” he 
made for their house a pretty Colonial 
doorway, with arch top and two shining 
white stone steps. 

“My, you’d hardly know the old home,” 
ejaculated James Henry when he came 
home on the evening the job was completed. 
““ Looks much better already—needs a coat 
of paint, though.” 

“Tt’s goin’ to get it, too, me lord,” said 
Anne, ‘and the whole rest of the house, 
too.” 

“Oh, I say—we can’t afford that now— 
it costs like sin to have painters around,” he 
protested. © 

“Qh, that’s all right,” said Anne non- 


ARGOSY- -ALLSTURY . 


week, doesn’t it? 
paint it, » she announced. 


ital, however, and peetty soon jo H 


alan. ie ae vacation. 


a You ig vaee eh 
were handy at such things.” it 
“Ob, but I don’t think I could paint a peas 
house, silly. , : ie 
_“ My boy, you never can tell what vidal 
be able to do—until you try. You might 
be specially gifted in that direction. You’re 
goin’ to paint this house.” 

And it was even so. The house was 
painted a dazzling white by James Henry; 
and the doorway became a beautiful green, 
the same as the low, gently sloping roof, 
under his loving care. The shutters, which 
he fixed up, became the same lovely shade. 
Really, the house began to take on quite a 
distinctive appearance. Especially so after 
the obnoxious picket fence was peremptori- 
ly removed and a young hedge planted in 
its place. 

‘The land was painstakingly cleared by ~ 
the young couple, and with the help of a 
gardener of the neighborhood who was glad 
of a little extra money, was sodded, and a 
garden started in the rear of the little bun- 
galow. Two giant flower pots appeared at 
each side of the little green Colonial door, 
and every window had its window box of 
gayly colored flowers. A shiny brass knock- 
er hung in the exact mathematical center 
of the door. At the side of the door they 
placed a white settee which they had picked — 
up cheaply. 

The transformation was amazing. It is 
almost miraculous, the change a judicious 
use of paint and gray matter can make in 
the appearance of a house. The interior 
underwent much the same sort of treat- 
ment. The floors were carefully scrubbed, 
and then James Henry covered them with ~ 
shellac, so that in future all that was nec- 
essary to keep them clean was an oil mop. 
He painted the walls and woodwork—and © 
in the living room, bedroom, and dining ~ 
room it was necessary to use wall paper; 


these were the only places inside the house _ 
where the services of a professional painter _ 
became necessary—and as the season was 
not very busy they managed to get him 


reasonably. carne 
All this ‘made inroads on aust little ca 


‘Well, you’re goin’ to ae 


Wee "Tere next week was ihininty distineuishett 


ene Wenzells. They? could hardly be 
blamed for not having called at first—the 
house had hardly looked as if it could hold 
people worth calling on. In its present 
shape, however, it had begun to take on a 
decidedly interesting appearance; in fact, 
far more interesting than James Henry’s 
bank account. : 
The Harringtons found the Wenzells 
pleasant to talk to, and cordial in their in- 
_vitation to be friends with them, and it was 
‘no great time before they were calling each 

k ~ other by their first names. In the same 

length of time, also, the Harringtons found 
that they would have a merry time of it, 
financially, if they tried to keep up with 
their neighbors. The Wenzells had an au- 
tomobile—it was no Rolls-Royce, yet 

neither was it a fliv. 

“She told me the name of the woman 
who does her washing and ironing, Jimmy,” 
confided Anne a day or two later. “ Says 
she could get her to come to us, too. They 

charge four dollars a day around here.” 
‘ “ Well, I suppose you have to have her, 
Anne,” agreed her husband. “ Go to it.” 
He saw, though, that his income was not 
going to keep up with his outgo. This 

_ being the case, there is only one thing a 

man can do—make more income. Some- 

thing newer and keener entered into James 

_-Henry Harrington when he looked at his 

_ pretty little bungalow and discovered that 
4 he would have to “ scratch gravel ” pretty 
_ fast in order to continue living Tit A 
more competitive spirit—a desire for more 
business, and through more business, more 
money. 
_ He went after business iarney. The 
- Bronx is a great big territory, and it takes 
> pone and persistence to cover it 


pre: eavagh business to warrant his 
by his firm, and no more. He 
nd him now; he had some- 


Q ia te: a tors 
“had figured on, as he dieovered an- eve. 


by a call from their nearest neighbors, the - 


ne oo more hae ) 


ning or two later when he arrived home a) 
found Anne in a flutter of excitement. 
“What do you think, Jimmy-boy?” un Bay 
told him. ‘ We’ve beet invited by the ’ 
Wenzells to the yacht club dance—next 
wee s 
: O. K.,” he said. 
aren’t they?” 
“ Vou bet they are,” she replied enthusi- 
astically. “I'll have to get a dress.” a 
He stopped dead still. ‘A dress! For ] 
the lova Pete, kid—we’re in no financial — c 
condition to. buy dresses now. Why— 
He stopped suddenly when he saw her face 
fall piteously. 
“Oh, Jimmy! 


* Fine. Nice people, 2 


AS 


oe Mrs 


And I did fe) Wait to go- 


—all the best people of Laurel Manor will — - 


be there. Can’t you buy me a dress—just _ 
a little one, Jimmy, dear?” She snuggled 
up to him and he was alost husband. 

“Well, I suppose we’ll make the grade ) 
some way,” he conceded. 
ing for it?” 

“Oh, you dear boy!” She aimed : a tee 
in his general direction. “I am ce to 
Jane Wenzell’s dressmaker.” 

He did not regret the money when he 
saw her in the outfit a few days later. — 
was a filmy affair of white silk abie A 


with a bodice of old rose and—oh, what's ae 


the use, no poor simp of a male writer 
can really hope to describe that creation - 
intelligibly. Anyway, it was a dream of a 


“Where : you ae : 


dress, showing gleaming white shoulders 


that James Henry was sure would be the a : 


envy of every other woman in Laurel ae 


Hee 


Manor. ee ee 
“ Jee-min-ee!” he ‘gasped. “ You look i 
stunning, Anne! By Allah! we ee 


much is—the—er—damage?” 


‘ Ninety-five dollars!”” There was an al- a 


most embarrassed silence. HES 
“« Ninety-five—iron—men! ” he said foe . 

ly. 

wre 


“Sure.” She nodded happily. “1 bugs 


But you can make more,” she declared 
: 


it. 
confidently. “ What’s the good of a hus- 
band if he can’t buy his only wife a decent 
rag once in a while?” She puckered | her 
adorable lips at him Sanne. sugenet 


“« Anne, that cleans us out, do you know a 


ik 
ice 


“Kile ‘he had retired, though, he went _ ec 
| eee at ae ‘ha z 
* For Heaven’s s sake, A 


S ee his accounts and moneys rather anx- 
: iously. It was costing far more than they 
had figured on to keep up this house. In 
addition to his regular payments he found 
that his table cost him much more—about 
ten dollars a week more. than it had cost in 
the city. Anne explained this by the fact 
that she could not shop around as had 
been possible in the city—and_ groceries, 
_ meats, and fresh vegetables cost more in this 


oo exclusive suburb. He shook his head ap-- 


ey. | 
He went after his customers doggedly 
: ‘the next day. He was like a bulldog—he 
never let go. They had to give him orders, 
if only to get rid of him. He got. orders 
| from druggists he would never have been 
able to approach in the old days. But he 
wasn’t taking no for an answer now. He 
needed money. 
_ It was not very long before this began 
~ to show in his returns. His employers no- 
- ticed the change in him. He had found that 
it was not so hard to get business as it 
had once seemed to him. And then came 
a day when he found sixty dollars m his 
- envelope instead of the usual fifty. 
_ “ Boss,” he asked the salesmanager, “ is 
this a raise—or only a mistake?” 
 “Tts a raise, Jim,” answered his chief, 
“and I hope to the Lord it isn’t a mistake, 
_ because it was done on my recommenda- 
tion. You're going much better now—since 
you bought that house of yours, I guess. 
Seems to have steadied you down. Keep it 
up and you'll get somewhere.” 
_ He thought over the matter with satis- 
faction. So that was the way it was done? 
If you needed more money you just simply 
went out and got it—it was as simple as 
that! Perhaps he would be able to save 
the whole ten dollars a week extra—act as 
if they didn’t have it. 

There was jubilation in the castle of the 
Harringtons that night. 
lasted until the first of the month—two 

_ days later. Then Harrington discovered 

_ that he would not be able to save his ten 
dollars extra. Anne presented him with a 

sheaf of bills that made his head swim. 

_ Hats, shirtwaists, housedresses, under-what- 
nots, stockings, et cetera. 


This jubilation 
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trying to do, bankrupt eo cis 

*¢ Oh, pare I did need Ges so i Hy.<: 
—and I thought now that you were making 
more money we could afford it. You know, 
Jane. Wenzell dresses so well that I simply 
have to be a little careful about my ap- 
pearance—you know, for your sake, Jim- 
my, just as well as for mine. You don’t 
want your little -wife lookin’ like a ee 6 
do your” = 

He groaned and turned his attention to 


the bills, finally making out a check for the 


amount and giving it to her. The next day 
he went at his work with a fierce spirit that 
surprised even himself. He saw that he 
was going to have a pretty time of it keeping 
ahead of his expenses. ; 


VI. 


THAT’s about the way things went for 
James Henry Harrington during that year. 
Every time he thought he was going to get — 
a little ahead of the game he was confronted 
with a batch of bills that was enough to 
make his head swim. 

This was a new side to the character of 
Anne that had never disclosed itself to him. 
It was a question of “ Keeping Up with 
the Wenzells,” and she saw to it that they 
kept up. If Jane Wenzell got a new dress, 
Anne got one; if Jane got a new hat, or a 
coat, or a suit, Anne was not happy until 
she got one, too. He had never known his 
wife like this. She had been frugal and 
careful, but their new estate in life seemed 
to change all that. Ee 

He hesitated to speak of the matter to 
her, recognizing the fact that she had had 
none too easy a time of it with him, but | 
these constant expenditures were draining 
him of all his resources. She was so happy 


‘ 
4 
a 
‘ 


hardly Beas to call a halt on her; she seemed a 
to him like a butterfly that had Ape Bes 


that he must deen sh subject. _ 
ap You. know, Anne,” he said one 


: ~ and laid her head on his shoulder. 


“J don’t like to seem to complain, but it 
aos seem to me that with my increased sal- 
ary we ought to be able to save a little 


e and’ 


_ “Oh, you're perfectly right, Jimmy-boy,” 
she smiled back at him. “I know I’m an 
awful expense to you.” She went to him 
ce Vm 
goin’ to try to be good from now on, Jimmy 
darling,” she whispered. “No more new 
clothes, no ms new anything —we ll save 


ae our money.” 


She looked up at him sadly. ‘‘ Life is so 
ein isn’t it?” she whispered with the hint 
Vora ile i in her eyes. 

“Well, that’s all right, kid,” he said 
-brusquely. ‘I don’t mean you're to stop 
buying clothes altogether—just go a little 
easy.” : 

_ And so it was left, and her good resolu- 


- tions lasted nearly a week—until Jane Wen- 
_ zell bought another new dress. So did Anne 


—and he gave up the struggle with a sigh, 
resigning himself to plugging hard at his 
job. She was just like all of them, he de- 
cided—a giddy butterfly, and his business 
was to scratch around and dig up enough 
Ng her to fly with. ® 
The next week a magnificent old grand- 
father clock appeared in the living room— 
Anne had picked it up at an auction. He 


had to give her a check for a hundred and 


twenty-five dollars to pay for it—he knew 


_ nothing about such things, but supposed it 


was the bargain she enthusiastically said it 


- was—that is, if you did not need your 
tenes ‘so badly for other things. 


The year rolled to its conclusion, and 


ee with it came a fine new job for James 


ae His ee had noted carefully 


it by. the extravagance BE a wife itor he 


‘mortgage, but they need money so badly 


had never previously suspected of a lust for 
spending money. The salary was a hun- ‘ 
dred dollars a week, and there was a bonus a 
connected with it, depending upon the _ 
amount of yearly business, that would cer- — 
tainly mean a check for twenty-five hundred Ls 
dollars at the end of the twelve months. —_— 
There was a happy time that night. in : a4 
their home. Things were at last veering ae 
around in the general direction of the Har- oe 
ringtons. Of course, they were financially nak 
almost on the same footing as they were _ 
last year at this time—that is, they had 
practically no money in the bank—but now 
perhaps he would be able to ne ahead . x 
of her. “ re 
The next day a TNT shell © was: ex 
ploded right in their living room. James 
Henry came home gravely, with something 


on his mind, He said nothing about it until ae 


after dinner. ‘Then he told her. 
‘I met the agent of the real estate com- eg 
pany to-night,” he said. “ You know the ed 
second mortgage is due next week.” 
“ But oe re going to renew it, aren’t a 
they?” she asked. “ You apt they. told 
us they would.” ck 
‘“‘I know,” he said, “ but shines hae | 
turned out well for them. They need 
money. How much have we paid off on 
that darn mortgage?” pant 
She made a rapid calculation at twenty- aes 
five dollars a month. 6 saan 
“Three hundred dollars—that leaves 
twelve hundred,” she announced in a mo- 
ment. Coe 
“Exactly. He says that under ordinary __ 
circumstances they would have renewed the 


that they are willing to make concessions. — 
to get it, and if we pay it off next week — 
he'll give us a satisfaction of mortgage bea 
one thousand dollars.” 
“‘ And if we don’t—” she began. eg ae 
“They'll foreclose. That means ead Geet 
lose the house.” He bent his head on his 
hand for a moment, and she was silent. 
This house meant a great deal to them now oe 
—it was a little gem in its setting, as differ- 
ent from its pristine appearance as home Moo 


a 


we 


Jars? 


ax aoe is ae dite star. It was he haa 
M yet—where could they get a thousand dol- 
He could not ask for it at the office— 
right after thisnew job had been given to 
_ him because he had seemed so substantial to 
then | 
os Ae could hardly prevent the disloyal 
thought from creeping into his mind that if 
_ Anne had been less extravagant they might 
_have saved even more than the necessary 
sum. As it was— 
“Jt does seem as though we might have 
_ saved a little, Anne—with the money I’ve 
- made this year. Mind, I’m not blaming 
Ns you—it’s as much my fault as it is yours; 
_ more, probably, but—” 


“Vou poor, dear boy!” She was on his 


“Burdened with such 
Her arm 


| ie in an instant. 
a selfish, extravagant wife.” 
| ightencd around his neck. 
_ “There, there! That’s all right, old kid,” 
he said, patting her on the shoulder. 

She looked up. 


© You say we'll lose the house if we don’t 


_ satisfy this mortgage?” 
— Absolutely,” he made reply. 
_ they'll positively foreclose.” 
She rose from his lap. . | 
“You wait here for a minute, Jimmy,” 
: a said soberly. “ Pil show you some- 
thing. De 
She went out, aa a few minutes later 
returned with a small book in her hands. 
_ “ Do you see this?” she said. 
_ “ Yep—looks like a bank book,” he an- 
swered. 
She handed it to him. “ Look inside and 
‘see what it says—in red.” 
_.  Why—why—Anne,” he stuttered i in his 
“wonder and amazement, ‘““ there’s a balance 
of eleven hundred and thirty dollars!” 
“Vou bet your sweet life there is!” she 
announced. “ That’s what we’ve saved this 
year.” 
“Saved this year!” he ejaculated. 
ie ‘Why, yow’re crazy with the heat, Anne—” 
“You heard me,” she said calmly. 
“ Howe” He asked. 
_ « “Well, listen and learn something. You 
_ think I’ve been extravagant, don’t you? 
- Don’t answer—I know you do. Did you 
ever really manage to save anything in your 
_ life? No!” she answered her own question 


“ He says 


closely, 


aa went. rapid on know 
_knew that unless I took tt 
own hands we never would. | y, 
many dresses did I buy this past year?” 
He made a rapid calalation, reper se ar aL 
“Six,” he said, “and darn expensive wan 
ones, Ill tell the world. 4 ! 
re Wrong!” she said. ‘ . 
bought‘ one—just one. You paid for six, — 
you mean. The other five were just made 
over—by yours truly—and cost nothing ex- 
cept a bit of extra material here and there. _ 
I would never have been able to get away 
with it with some men—or with a woman— 
but you never noticed these things very 
anyway. For instance, do you re- 
member that first dress—the one I wore ~ 
to the yacht club dance?” He nodded in — 
dumb astonishment. ‘“‘ Well, that was made 
from my wedding dress. I didn’t buy but 
one hat the whole year—though you paid 
for eight expensive ones. I made them all 
ever from old ones. I bought no new stock- _ 
ings, BO new underwear, scarcely anything 
new—but you kept on paying. I presented 
you with the bills—and you had to hustle 
out and dig up the money—as I knew you 


ther ae 


‘would if I made you. You're a dear boy, 


Jimmy, but you’re so pleasant and easy- 
going that I knew you would not make more 
money unless it was absolutely imperative. 
‘That grandfather clock, Jimmy ”—she mo- 
tioned to it, ticking away gravely in its — 
corner—‘“‘ I picked up at an auction for ex- 
actly thirty bones—you paid me a hundred ~ 
and twenty-five; pretty good profit. Jim- 
my, how much do you think you paid the 4 
washwoman this year?” ee 
“ Four dollars a week—fifty weeks—two 
hundred dollars,” he said. ne 
“ That’s what you paid her—behold, the . 
washwoman! That’s me!” He would have oe 
protested at this, but she shut him off. Me 
“Oh, it was good for me, Jimmy-boy— 
keeps the waist line down, y’know, ole 
thing. I didn’t mind—and the neighbors 
never found out any more than you did. 
And I saved a great deal on table and hous 
hold expenses—you ant aad it was GY e 
pensive coat here. 


was a 
g hered her into his arms. 


ay 


Ws managed to murmur. “ What a beast I 
was to misjudge you so! Not to know—” 
“Oh, Jimmy, dear, it wasn’t your fault— 
men are just naturally dumb-bells about wo- 
men,” she smiled, and he seized her again. 
They were a little more rational later, as 
they sat on the settee in front of their little 
home, in the midsummer moonlight. 


aes in ae throat as OE 


“You splendid little woman, you!” he 


he asked. 
job—and into my own home.” 
“Our own home,” 


‘T don’t wonder, Anne—you built it with 


your own hands and your own brain. I © 
love it, too—and the capable little person | 
She sighed with | 


who made it possible.” 


happiness and patted the potted Sr at 
the doorside tenderly. 

“Our own home, Jimmy,”’ she said soft: 
ly. ‘“ Our own home.” | 


she corrected him. : 
“Oh, Jimmy-boy, I love every nail in it.” 


“You Anan what you've done, Anne?” ie 
‘You've boosted me into a good aes 


y . 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE HERD GROWLS. 


~ N hour before sunset Cal Triggers and 
the girl reached -the big divide 
| eae which cut the western en- 
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the ascent and got their first view of the 
gorge, the sound of the moving herd had 


increased so that now it was a continual 
rumble which swelled with a nerve-rack- 
‘ing insistence. 


finger over the vellum head of a Rete. 


It was like the sound that 
a drummer makes when rubbing a wetted — 


eh Nah 
Pasa 


~ drum. The cane dulled the en ga at 


a the same time excited the nerves. Cal felt 


oe a crushing sense of danger as he trotted 


us horse into the dark gorge. 
When he saw the bowl-shaped canon 
aa which he was about to enter, and ob- 


2 - served that the entrance was only a small 


opening which could easily be guarded by 
-.a single rider, he realized that he might be 
walking into.a trap. If he had been alone 


he would not have taken the chance under 


any consideration. It was not bravery but 
_ ~ foolhardiness. 

‘He pulled in his mount and took the 
reins of the girl from her. She made no 
protest of any sort because of the bewil- 
_ dering thunder of the herd. Why her cap- 

- tor had brought her so near a point of cer- 
tain danger she did not know, although, 
she argued, it may have been because he 
had given up. Thirst, hunger, the sun, the 
-mirages, the desert, had defeated him. 
This was the girl’s conclusion, and it was 
very near to the truth. She looked up into 
_ Cal’s face and saw the first flicker of inde- 
cision that had come over him since the 
beginning. of their long wanderings. 
“Why are you stopping here?” she 
asked. 
: Before answering, Cal looked into her 
face. ‘“ How are you feeling? Are you 
hungry? Are you feeling exhausted?” 
“An outlaw abducting a woman does 
not worry about such things,” the girl an- 
swered. 

“Vou are exhausted. You couldn’t ride 
| another mile without something to bear 
--you up.” 

“I’m in your hands. If I fainted with 
hunger what difference would it make to 

you?”’ 

“Then you are about to faint with hun- 
ger! I'll make a confession to you. I have 
no more food. I have no more water. I’m 
up against what you warned me of—when 
we first started in on our ride. The desert’s 
beat me—as it beats every one. ‘The sher- 
iff and Hazen and the rest have just been 
waiting for me to weaken in my fight—not 
my fight against them, but against the des- 
ert. They’ve let the sun and the blistering 
heat of the cafions back there do their fight- 
ing for them. And I'll tell you out and out, 


a ou ane e sheriff tha: 
me—nor Hazen nor Me oh, 


bis 


‘Then you're giving ‘yourself u by go 
ing in here?” the girl mated. + oS 
“ I don’t know. I’ve got to. go in to see ae 
if that mucker was straight Bits he told | 
me where I could get food. It’s a desperate 
chance, but I’ve got to take it. As soon as” 
I enter that little shake barn there Pll know — 
whether I’ve been tricked or not.” Se: 
‘‘ Tf you were alone what would. you do?” 
the girl asked. ae 
wap O60) stay i in the pele and be dammed om 
irstie’ 
“It’s for me then you’re going in here?” 
Cal pressed his mount over to the sis 
and tried to read a meaning into her words ~ 
by staring intently at here upturned face. — 
He had no answer to her question, although _ 
he tried hard to say something. Instead — 
he could only swear to himself, his face 
flushing hotly. When she returned his ~ 
gaze he dug his heels into his horse’s flanks, 
cantering off and spose her mount by the 
reins. 
But Nan knew the answer to her ques- _ 
tion, and she thought over it from then on. 
This man—a prospector—who could prob- 
ably stand days of hunger and thirst in the — 
desert, had come back into what looked — 
like a certain trap. And this he had done ~ 
so that the woman who was his captive — 
could be refreshed with food and drink. 
“After all, there might not be food 
there,” Nan said as they galloped into the — 
cafion. ; a 
“Where that ore crusher is there is 
water,” Cal returned. ‘“ At least we'll get — 
some of this alkali dust out of our throats.” _ 
Cal stopped when he saw that ore crush- _ 
er and a thought came to him. He resolved _ 
to play safe and to enter the shack with © 
the supposition that a trap had really been 
set for him. There was no necessity, he 
concluded, of riding past the ore crust : 
where there might be a snipe shooter rea 
to drop him. He circled the creek. Y 
giving this hiding place a berth be 
dred Samm: | 


the ae and advanced eanehte 
walking one of Hie, ae before 


red, eae the ay by the hand. 
- The musty little room still retained the 
heat. of the desert day. Its odors were the 
odors of an unventilated but forsaken 
kitchen. Some odds and ends of cowhide, 
bits of dusty harness, frying pans thick with 
black grease, a bar of borax soap, were all 
that remained of the outfit. A single glance 
_ showed Cal that there was no food—or 
signs of it except the pots and a few empty 
cans. 
This was the answer to all of Cal Trig- 
gers’s doubts, and the moment that his eye 
- had circled the room he knew he was 
trapped. At the same instant the door 
_ frame darkened; Cal turned, felt the dull, 
hard stab of a pistol barrel. He found 
himself facing the quiet, suave, triumphant 
- Saul Meakin. 
“Keep calm, Mr. Triggers,’ Meakin 
said with a genial note. ‘‘ You have to 
raise your arm to fire. All I have to do is 
to tighten my finger. Now open the palm 
of your hand so I can hear your gun clat- 
tering on the boards.” 
Cal obeyed. ‘ You’ve got a lot of nerve, 
eakin. But how do you know you won’t 
start the herd out there stampeding if you 
fire that gat?” 
Meakin paled. It was not from fear. It 
seemed more like the white heat of anger. 
The girl saw the narrowing eyes, the tight- 
ening of the upper lip, and from pure hor- 
ror at the look on Meakin’s face she rushed 
: frantically in between the two men. “ You 
-aren’t going to commit this murder right 
before my very eyes!” she cried. 
fone es for your sake!” Meakin shot back, 
Taising his voice out of its suave caotness. 
_ “Then if it’s for my sake, don’t do this 
horrible thing! I'll hate the very thought 
of you for the rest of my life!” ; 
eakin looked down at her. The very 
i aan of the ae throwing herself at him 


' the life of the gunfighter, and in her look 
—if not in her voice—there was the tragic 


* Saul ‘Meakin, tea into the girl's ey 


saw something there which he hod not bar- 


gained for. She was actually pleading for 


mark of a woman pleading for something 
she loves. A change had come over Nan 
which Meakin sensed—a change May os the 
girl herself was not aware of. 


The tense forearm to which Nat was. 


clinging—the arm which held the gun—re- 
laxed. The girl—as if it were merely the 
strength of that murderous arm which had — 
sustained her weight—sank to the floor. — 


“We may decide this thing some other 
“TI want you to un- i y 


way,” Meakin said. 
derstand that I am a fair man. ns 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
MEAKIN PLAYS FAIR. 


T the lower end of the canon the haa 


was still churning up its clouds. | 


Scrub Hazen, who had taken charge, 
saw that the steers, ae with the thirst 


which the long Fide ‘over the ailtali desert 


had kindled, had no intention of bedding 
that night. As soon as the vanguard had 
been swung about on the bedground the 


whole mass followed, circled, and formed — 


what the cattlemen most feared—a mill. 


“Now we're in for a nice slice of hell,” — 
“When te. 


Scrub said to his punchers. 
night horses were brought up he warned 
his men to keep in their saddles. ‘‘ A ey 


of them locoed steers are eager to eat some-- : : 
body up, and it’s good-by to any cow dog 


as they catch on foot.” 


The chow cart, the cook, the day horses. 
and such of the men as were allowed to rest 


during the evening, were posted in a little 


nee 


barranca a half a mile from the opening of : a 


the cafion, where they were in comparative 
safety from drags. 


of a few of his herders: the milling herd 


and the little drama a half a mile further _ 
‘Death was 


up in the center of the cafon. 
fermenting in both of these scenes. 


Scrub Hazen circled the big sie a 


AS 


~ 


Peet TT 5 
y ty Oe RE y 
SOL 


But this issue held 
nothing of importance for Scrub Hazen. 
He was concerned with two things of much — a 
graver meaning than the personal danger 


cite the steers. 
- after another, instructing each one to sing. 


that a sound struck ‘his ear. 
versed in cow psychology, detected the om- 


a brutes, trotting his horse on the sand, ee Me 
Ing over the patches of rattleweed and sage, 
2 put walking the mount slowly when he > 


_ traversed the big rockslabs, fearing that 
the striking of the hoofs would further ex- 
He passed one cow-puncher 


_ This more than anything else would pre- 
vent a sudden noise frightening the herd— 
and Scrub expected a sudden noise at any 
moment from the direction of the shack in 
‘the canon. 


~The old cowman rounded the western . 


. edge of the herd, circled the bluffs which 


ae kept the mass from warping upwards to- 


ward the north, and by pressing his horse 
_ through the dense clouds of alkali, came 
around, entering the cafion. Then it was 
| Scrub, well 


- Inous note of that sound, and he knew that 
a disaster was coming. ‘The herd having 
slowed in its milling, had commenced. to 
make that indescribable mutter, partly a 
- moo, oe a snarl which cowboys call 
= growling.” 
Sauk dug into his horse, covering the 
wavelets of sand at the cafion’s mouth with 
a few bounds. He reined in carefully as 
his mount struck the lava bed, and rode up 
to the first night herder he met. “ Keep 
_ them cow brutes milling!” he cried. “Tf 
you don’t you'll find yourself squashed on 
the rocks like a horned toad which a dray 
has rid over!” 
His face ashen with the new dread, Scrub 
rode to the next herder and to the next. 
But it was a futile ride. By the time he 
had circled again to the eastern side, he 
noticed that a marked difference had taken 
place in the milling. It was so slow that it 
could scarcely be called milling at all. 

While this herd madness was beginning 
to clutch the great sea of brutes at the 
mouth of the cafion, the meeting of the girl, 
Cal Triggers and. Saul Meakin was ap- 
proaching its own climax in the little shake 
barn in the middle of the canon bed. 

Cal Triggers, disarmed, stood at one end 


~ of the little room, his tall-peaked sombrero ~ 


brushing the cobwebs of the rafters. — 
The girl, having come out of her swoon, 


was helped to a little box chair by Saul 


He s) 


suddenly so that the three were left in oe 


- about to irrevocably lose the girl. 


: gels fo you, 


oe tee cae eee aoe and hes pe PI 


tense silence. The light of sunset coming — 
over Saul Meakin’s shoulders reddened the 
gloom of the little hut. a 
Meakin saw clearly—as any man ‘saan. 
have seen in that situation—that he was 
If he 
killed Triggers there in cold blood, and be- 
fore her eyes, he could not hope for another 
chance with her. The situation now was 
much more complex. Something had 


grown up in the girl’s heart during her 


travels with the gun fighter; and Meakin, 
although convinced that this could not pos- — 
sibly be love—was not so blind as to over- 
look it. The game he decided to play was 
masterful—if a game can be called master- 
ful which is at once cunning and cowardly. 
‘“‘Mr. Triggers,’ he said, “you are 
trapped. If you don’t think I myself am 
powerful enough to trap you, then let me 
awaken you to a few facts. Perhaps I am 
not powerful enough, Mr. Triggers. Mind © 
you, I am not a boastful man, and I don’t 
intend to boast now. With a gun in my 
hand—yes, I have you. But then great as 
the power of a six-gun is, I find it is as im-~ 
possible to pull on you—as impossible as 
if I had a paralyzed trigger finger! And 
it is paralyzed. The ue here has para- 
lyzed it. If she had stuck a needle into it 
and stopped the muscles and the nerves _ 
with a drug, it could not be more helpless 
than it is after I have seen the look on her 
face.” Meakin, discovering the new light _ 
in Cal’s eyes, hastened to warn him. “But — 
it’s only for the moment, Mr. Triggers. If 
you do not want to consider me as the win- 
ner—if you think I am good enough to ~ 
trap you, then turn this over in your mind. a 
There are men outside waiting to kill you a 
as soon as you step out of that door. If — 
they fail, the sheriff and his posse are wait-_ 
ing. Scrub Hazen and his herders are y 
ing—all ready with their six- guns tos 
you on sight.” ak 
“Then why should I be wasting my 
Meakin?” Pas 


B: lazen’: s horses and for stealing this 
believe I have it in my power to 


; oo” 


irl cried, bewildered. 
—your” 
ee Of course I will not free you as an act 
“of ene.” Meakin said. “ : am look- 
ing for my own particular gain.” 
_ * Which is what, Meakin?” Triggers 
: | “asked laconically. 
_ “T have had a certain ean of chance 
before to win this girl. You, ‘Triggers, 
_ have come into my place. It appears to 
_ me—just on a moment’s glance which can’t 
_ be counted on too surely—that any chance 
I had with her has been snapped up by 
you. You came into town as if to shoot the 
- place up. The townspeople hid their heads 
- with fear. 
_ man with great physical power. You bull- 
_ doze them into letting you enter the rodeo. 
- You win—I will admit that. Then—tak- 
- ing it for granted that the girl really had 
given her word that she would herself be 


“Will you do that 


_ the prize of, the rodeo— you think you 


_ have a claim on her. You go to her ranch 
and abduct her—which is a romantic thing 
todo. Nan Harvess is a girl with a nature 
_ which I have been given to understand: is 
very romantic indeed. She likes the idea 
- of a knight on horseback riding into town, 
winning, striking fear, taking what he wants 
_ which happens to be the prettiest girl.” 
__ “ Are you trying to build up in my mind 

the idea that Nan Harvess is in love with 
fs me?” _ a | 

ee ‘Not apa in 1 love with you. But 


der you my rival.” Meakin turned és 
l. “Is that rahe er am I— 
bat is your wane?” the girl inter- 


. bats what my game is. 
| ises never to molest you. again, 
’ ead to me scape that, Lae will 


no : r a ae girl asked, almost belligerently. 
d eager to lynch you—for 


Tou say — you ga dee him?” the 


-make it, and before I consent to give her 


You show yourself to be a great. 


bargain. It is up to the girl. 


If he panied: 


et What 1 ower ae you te fee him?? 
s You 
say there are a dozen men ready to lyne 
him, surrounding this hut.” 

1 have a power over some of. ‘them. 
There is a way of escape from the others.” — 

“You have not asked me my answer,” 
Cal said, coming from around the table. 

“ The girl is making this kee a ‘Mea | 
kin said hotly. 
“Damned if she is! 


I am the one i 


up to you—just to save my own hide cae 
rot in hell!” Oe 

The girl took Cal’s arm as he stepped _ ap 
forward, his fists clenched. ‘No! No! | 
You must not fight! You can’t fight!” she : 
cried desperately. ‘“ You must go!” __ : 

Saul Meakin had stepped back to th 
door. He again took out his six-gun, cov- — 
ered Cal, and with the other hand beckoned — 
to his two henchmen who were waiting out: 
side for the signal. 

‘““'These two men,’ Meakin said, bie 
to Cal, ‘“‘ will take you to the eastern en . 
of the cafon, put you on your horse, and e 
wait until they see you disappear across 
the little divide. If you are without food 
for the desert ride they will stake you. You | 
will have your horse, your food, your 
water flask. ae nly thing you will not 
have is your gun.” 

“Tf you do this, I swear by God that I 
will come back,” Trievers said. ees 

“ Your word has nothing to do with ie 
If she gives 
her word that she will keep you out of her 
life then I am. satisfied.” : 


back?” the ee aw trenchantly.. 
“ T won’t let that fear come into ie Ban 
gain,” tic said. “It’s up ” a 
answer.’ ae 
will haben aiteheandi® 
to Meakin and looked ‘th his a are 
this an honest offer? Are ey bt 
ing Triggers?” Pecninnics 
‘Why, of course Iam’? 2 CoN eer 
“Isn’t there some one posted the as 
the upper end of the cafion? Aren’t y 


up your mind in a hurry. 


30 


oe Cal into the hands 6s Sheriff Picker. that th 


_ ing or some one else?” 
“Why, of course not,” Meakin Aeaweted 
- quickly. “ Pickering and the rest are with 
_ the herd. That is why you’d better make 
They’re coming 
up here any minute.” 
“Tf it’s a true offer you’re making—very 
well, I consent. This man will have noth- 
- Ing more to do with my life.” 
_» “Very well, then.” Meakin turned to his 
two henchmen. “ As far as the stone gate- 
‘way, men, at the upper gate of the canon. 
_ He will hold his hands up all the way, and 
- don’t let him mount his horse until he gets 
past the gate. Ride alongside of him until 
- you get there, then give him his food, his 


water, his horse and let him go.” 


“Vou aren't bargaining with me, 

' Meakin,” Triggers said. “‘ You remember 

that.” 

~ “ Pll remember,” Meakin said with a sur- 

prising composure. ‘As far as the stone 

gate, men.” co 

_ When Cal, with upraised arms, was led 
out into the sunset there was not a sound 

from the thousands of steers at the lower 


end of the cafion. As Meakin watched him | 


walking into the hands of the sheriff, who 
was hiding at the upper end of the cafon, 
he realized that the whole scene had sud- 
denly been wrapped in a deathlike and omi- 
nous silence. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘THINKING STEER.” 


T the lower end of the cafion the clouds 
_ had subsided; a fine curtain of what 
remained of the alkali dust had lifted 
and moved out into the desert, deeply tinged 
by the sunset. Through this same veil the 
sun appeared as if poised in the act of roll- 
_ ing across the horizon mesas. 
_ The mist curtain, upon lifting, showed 
for the first time the vast extent of Scrub 
Hazen’s herd. It was a sea of backs and 
withers like a sea of brown waves, except 
that there was no longer any undulation. 
Every back, every pair of horns, was poised, 
suddenly congealed with. fear. Herd-mad- 
_mness had spread to the outermost limits so 


with a curious ee) 


a mind ridden. with one dr | 
What that dread was no ccowman in the — 
world could guess. It was a slow paroxysm aa) 
of fear which had worked up—starting per- _ 
haps with the noise of the rodeo after <a : 
long drive on the range. Then the physical — 
tortures of the desert drive had fanned it. — 
Thirst had maddened them. The alkali 
tortured them. Each steer had stumbled 
blindly on, fleeing from it knew not what: 
fleeing the steer behind it, fleeing the dread- 
ed horsemen, fleeing. the red dust, eo 
the sun. 

And at this moment had come the stage 
which preceded disaster. They were afraid 
to move. : 

The herders who had at first tried to calm 
them by their singing saw that their very 
voices frightened the nearest steers. When- 
ever a cowboy raised his song the herd 
warped inward, starting a movement some- 
thing like an undulation, which waved 
across the further limit of the sea. One by 
one the cowboys stopped. The milling had 
stopped with the singing, and the horsemen 
reined in their mounts, afraid that the 
sound of a rock ‘kicked up might start a 
panic. 

And the steers were waiting for just such 
asound. They all stood facing in one direc- 
tion, their heads lowered, like angry bulls 
that are about to charge, their huge withers 
and necks as taut as rusty iron, their eyes 
rolling and watching for a move of the cow- 
brute on either side—watching without dar- 
ing to turn the head. Thus they stood, 
every one facing toward the middle of the 
canon, waiting for the slightest signal to 
bolt. 

Oblivious of this imminent danger, the ~ — 
girl and Saul Meakin stood by the door of - i 
the little hut watching Cal Triggers bene 3 
taken a prisoner to the upper end of the 
cafion, where the sheriff awaited him. Re a 
fore they had led him halfway across the 
bed of the creek, Nan turned to Meakin © 
“ A doubt seems to — 
come to my mind,” she said, “ about this 
thing you have done.” 

‘““ What do you doubt?” Meakin : 
“ Haven’t I done the fair thing?” 


ave Cal. Triggers’ where 
If you had killed him 


a “very. rave man. By letting Cal Trig- 
gers: go you proved yourself a far braver 
man than if you had killed him. You 
must have known he would come back some 
day—and kill you.” 
_ Meakin’s smile broadened faa he laughed 
= seh ‘“T am not afraid of him.” 
-. “And that is the doubt that entered 
my mind,” the girl put in quickly. “ Your 
not bake: afraid of his coming back makes 
: = me think you did not really free him. You 
were making a bid for my admiration.” 
“Of course I was! I admitted that!” 
Meakin returned, a new tone hardening his 
voice. “ Everytting I have done has been 
é a because of my love for you. I would have 
_ killed the gunman on sight—you know that. 
- You saw yourself it was the thing for me 
- to. do. Instead I freed him for your sake. 
I could see that something about this man 
had taken hold of you—-what I do not 
_ know. - It must be the fascination some kill- 
. ers exert over women who are gentle and 
lovely. He fascinated you—I could see 
that. I was not going to shoot him dead 
. at your feet and have you remember a hor- 
_rible sight like that the rest of your life— 
oe connect it with your thoughts of me.’ 
8 * Then es is seein: fine I have 


“he oi put up her hand. “ "i aie 
have made a strong bid—but before 
iss Cal Triggers as a brute gun- 
have something to tell you. Cal 
has the brute power, yes, and he 
that power to every one on this 


he has something else—some- 


| : me oo. when Cal Triggers and I have 
ir been alone together, I have not had one 


“Dus uring ae sale 


glimpse of the brute that they say is in him. 
He has cared for me as if | had been a 
frail little boy—his brother—famishing for 
want of water. That is why he came here 
to fight you men—because he saw I was 
famishing from our desert ride. Of the 
many deeds that this ‘ brute’ has done to 
show that he is the greatest of you men—_ 
that one deed was enough to make me e be- : 
lieve in him.” a 
Meakin broke out hotly in Be answer: a 
“God! Are you going crazy? Do you 
mean to tell me to my face that you. have 
any feelings for this damned, hell- -twisting 
bandit! He’s bulldozed you, hypnotized — 
you, or what the hell else I don’t know! | 
Like as not you’re the kind of woman | : 
who’d kiss a man’s foot because he beat 
you!”’ ~ 
Meakin realized suddenly that he. was 
shouting at the girl in his fury. He had > 


‘noticed the condition of the herd at the - 


lower end of the cafion, and with the keen 
knowledge his experience had brought him 2 
of cow psychology, he knew that that herd — 
was going to bolt. It was no time to shout, 
he reminded himself, when a herd, pi . 
refusing to bed, has stopped milling. He 
lowered his voice. “Look here, you come __ 
with me. We shouldn’t be gagging about — 
love matters here when those steers are 
ready to rush us and trample us any min- 
ute. You come along. I'll take you out of 
this damned gulch. Get onto your horse 
and come with me!” - 
Nan made no move to 20. She locke 
up at Meakin, and when he : took her by the | : 
arm she shook herself free. Then she an- A 
swered him in a voice that was at once 
tense and cold: “TI haven’t told you every- 
thing,” she said. “ You are a greater man 
than Cal Triggers—if I understand what 
you have done. If you freed him here— 
for my sake—knowing that he could come oe 
back after a while and fight you—then you Be 
have shown me for the first time oe sae 
really are a man.’ 
“Why do sh say ‘ 
clear?” 


ioe < 


_ der’s strength! 


The sirl pointed to the upper end oe the | 


- cafion, where Cal and his captors had rid- 


den. They were within a hundred yards of © 


the granite gate, and as Nan pointed a small 
__ band of riders came out of the gate to meet 
ee stiesVam \ 
“Saul, that is the answer to my ques- 
tion,” Nan said. “ You are a coward. You 
sent Cal Triggers straight into the hands of 
- alynching party. And that’s the bid you’ve 
- made—that’s the way you show how brave 
aman you are.” 
_- Meakin compressed his voice into a low, 
‘rapid flow of oaths. “ How the hell should 
_ I know that the sheriff was there?” he cried. 
“Must you insist with your damned wo- 


man’s logic that everything points to my 


_ weakness—and everything to that hell-ben- 
| | T’ll tell you, then, Cal Trig- 
gers is going to be hanged, and he’ll not 
come between us again. You are mine now 
—and without this damned gunfighter to 
‘protect you. You're mine and I'll have you 
without fear!” 

-Meakin’s hand closed about the girl’s 
wrist and he swung her roughly into his 
arms. As she struggled he kissed her many 
times on the mouth and on the cheeks and 
where the disheveled red hair fell down 
over her temples and the side of her face— 


all this before she was able to beat herself - 


clear. Then she saw his handsome face, 
which had flushed red. It frightened her, 
and she thought the tenseness of his shoul- 
ders bent toward her was the tenseness of 
an animal about to spring. She turned and 
fled into the little hut, slamming the door 
and throwing the cross bar into place. 

The vision she had had of Saul Meakin, 
transformed into a beast, was a vision of the 
truth. Meakin, fired by the violent tussle 
he had had with the girl, rushed to the door, 
banged upon it with his fists, and failing 
to open it, took up a short sycamore log 
and beat on the pine boards, caving them 
partially i in and splintering the two-by-four 
crosspiece. | 

The loud banging of the log against the 
door reverberated in the deathlike stillness 
between the canon walis. The echo of it—a 
small, sharp, unknown sound coming back 
from every direction—was what started the 
first movement in the herd. One steer, 
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‘CHAPTER XXV. 
THE DEATH-MILL. 


CRUB HAZEN for the space of at least — 
ten minutes had considered the stam- 
pede a foregone conclusion. When he 

heard the distant echo of the banging on 
the hut up in the center of the cafon, he 
detected a curious, noiseless movement 
which went across the sea of backs like a 
small ripple. It was like the movement of 
waves just before the breaking of a typhoon 
—a movement caused by no apparent wind 
—but by some inexplicable undercurernt. — 
And then the ‘“ typhoon ” struck. The big — 
mass of cow-brutes did not bolt forward 
all at once as Scrub, judging from their — 
tense, lowered necks, had expected. | In- 
stead, the beginning of the stampede was 
exactly like the beginning of a great storm. 
The ripple of tossing heads which crossed 
the whole expanse, reached the further end, 
and then a cloud of dust arose. The mass 
simmered like boiling water, whirled, and 
then a‘small group of steers rolled almost 
like a separate wave upward into the cafon. © 
Another wave followed and then another. 
There was as yet no single movement of 
the mass—but an undulating like breakers 
of a stormy ocean on a shore. The crests 
of the breakers were steers that buck- 
jumped, or else piled up on those that had” 
stumbled before them. Scrub Hazen knew 
that the ultimate disaster had come. 
Neither he nor any’of his herders could 
stop the panic of that mass of cow-brutes 
any more than a crew of sailors could abate __ 
a sea by yelling. 3 
In order to save his life Scrub dug his 
heels into his pinto’s flanks and toré for the 
sides of the cafion as fast as his horse would 
carry him. He reached the bluffs just as 
the flood of maddened steers spread out. 
Lashing his horse into a breakneck gallop 
he reached safety—the open plain and his 
herders. ape 
Nan Harvess had her first intimation 
the stampede when Meakin, his face : 


: like oe deafening, "continions 


— 


“ha but she ae the fact that i 
were trapped in the path of the stampede 
hen Meakin slammed shut what remained 

‘ the smashed door. Both rushed to the 
window in the rear of the shack and through 
it they caught sight of the girl’s pinto bolt- 
ing up toward the upper end of the cafion. 
_ Meakin’s own pony had been hidden be- 
hind a rock a hundred yards away, and now 
beat loped after the runaway, both riderless 
_ horses tearing madly to the upper end of the 
- cafon and the granite gate. Meakin was 
about to vault out of the window and run 
when the first wave of the stampede reached 
the hut. 
_ _He turned back, his face blanched and 
wet, and in the next moment the little shack 
was surrounded on every side by the tumult. 
_ A sudden darkness came and the room filled 
precipitously with a choking dust. The 
front wall was battered by the fear-blinded 
steers. Horns rammed in. The door and 
part of the wall fell inward as a big bull 
crashed head foremost into it. The boards 
fell upon Meakin, pining him helpless to 
the floor. 

It seemed to a. now as if she were in 
a little doll’s house which was about to be 
engulfed in the opening chasms of an earth- 
_ quake. The sounds beat into her head, the 
oe darkness. engulfed her and the dust filled 
her throat so that she crawled numbed and 
SS terrified into the pitch dark corner under 
cae table. 

But from this ridiculous little refuge she 
caught a glimpse through the window at the 
back of the seks of the upper end of the 


73 


forthe. Its was a ang erous 


were also visible ey the ae The. 
girl watched them, and saw that apparently 
they had no desire to be left in the bed of © 
the cafion, even though they were mounted. _ 
The single life of Cal Triggers meantlittle 
to them now in the face of the spectacular 
disaster they were about to witness. Cal 
Triggers, they also realized, could not escape —_- 
from them without riding directly into the __ 
hands of thé sheriff. If he desired to save 
his own life it was necessary for him to 
mount his horse and follow them. Thishis 
two captors left him to do, and the girl oS 
saw them lash their horses into a wild gallop Pe 
for safety. . ne 
_ As Nan’s gaze followed the fleeing men, ae 
toward the upper end of the cafion she saw 
that, having attained a ledge of rock safe 
from the oncoming stampede, they had Sh 
paused, turned and were now prepared to 
watch Cal’s fight with the herd. And they 
would watch, Nan knew, with much the 
same blood-lust in which the Romans 
watched the ancient combats of men and 
beasts in an arena. 
Looking down into the cafion aeain Nan ae 
saw Triggers vault on his horse, wheel about __ 
and look down in her direction. The girl : 
knew that the only point with which he was” 
concerned was her own safety. ee 
She knew that the wrecked cabin i in hea 
she was hiding was—at least temporarily— _ i - . 
dividing the herd. Farther up the ore- — . & 
crusher, although mashed to splinters, had 
caused a pile-up of yearlings, whose screams 
were like the screams of dying human be- 
ings, as the bigger Galloways trampled upon | 
them. At this scrambling, bawling heap 
the general flow of the stampede again di- 
vided. Still nearer to Cal Triggers, ata 
giant bowlder, the mass split again—almost i 
like the branches of a delta vac 
And_ beyond _ this Nan saw Triggers ie 
mounted on his horse. He had dug his ene 
heels into the flanks of his mount, At Sane 
instead of beers to the are ad of t ne 


j $ : 
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-cafion. in a ‘race with: the heed for safety, , 


he girl saw him gallop down the cafion 


: | directly into the face of the maddened flood. 


At first sight Nan thought Cal Triggers 


i had resolved to ride directly into the face 


é of sudden death. He drove his horse, she 
~ noted, toward the very center of the for- 
_-ward wave of the stampede, but when with- 


- in ten yards of the leading steer he suddenly 


ait rant EO Na ae 


_ wheeled his horse and galloped off as if 
leading the rush. And now as he raced with 
_ the herd it was apparent to the girl that he 
was not giving his frantic horse the reins. 
He was holding back, and bit by bit the first 
a huge steer—a spotted longhorn—gained on 
him, 


~ As the great brute reached the flanks of 


the horse Cal again raced it, raking his 


~ mount from shoulder to rump. The long- 


: horn, terrified at this horseman looming in 
the dust beside it, swerved, and Cal reed 
his horse over Serie with him, eating 


_off toward the right, oblivious of the big 


- stricken horse. 


horn which ripped the underleathers of the 
saddle and gored the shoulders of the panic- 
Still the rider pressed his 
mount against the steer, and after a tearing 
race of a hundred yards, it began to dawn 
upon Nan Harvess just what Cal was doing. 
_ The steer, partly because of its size, part- 


_ly because of its color—the spotted black 


and white—stood out from the brown ani- 
mals on all sides, and thus served as a 
leader. The stampede had—after the man- 
ner of most stampedes—taken a direct 


course, with every member of the herd fol- 


lowing the steer before it. When Cal 


changed the direction of this big leader, a 


~ dozen steers followed, and then a inindred, 


farther and farther backward, 


‘so that in the half minute it took to shove 


the leader over against the side of the 


cafion, a big gap had opened up in the 
breast of the stampede. 


Nan Harvess saw 
that almost miraculously the mass had split. 
There were now two distinct streams to 
the stampede. The split made by the tiny 
wedge up in the vanguard had extended 
gaping at 
every weak spot—first at a big rock, then 
at the wrecked ore-crusher, then at the little 


- cabin itself where Nan a moment before had 


been awaiting the pile-up which would mash 
the walls about her head. 
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ee again to ie. tantee ar the , a 
Lashing his horse madly and pressing it: 


forward, he worked at cross-currents with — 


the big flow. The herd, seeing this huge 
form coming against it, warped still wider, 
and the rift opened—enough to admit the © 
horseman as far as the first rock. This 
Cal took as only a temporary refuge, and in 
another moment Nan saw him striking out 
again in her direction, this time coming as 
near to her as the wrecked ore-crusher. The 
gap opened and Nan could see the form, 
now obscured in the dust, now distinct in 
a rift, galloping toward her. As he neared 
the hut she saw where one of his chaps had 
been torn completely from his leg, the 
leather sudadero had been ripped and the 
khaki of the trouser leg was blackened with 
blood. 

Before Nan had overcome her first sick- 
ening qualm at this sight she felt herself 
lifted bodily to the saddle of Cal’s mount. 
She threw her arms about the horseman, 
but Cal, knowing that the little pinto could 
net carry two riders through that mael- 
strom, freed himself from her embrace. 

“What are you going to do?” the girl 
screamed. “ If you don’t come with me you 
will be killed!” 

She could not hear Cal’ S answer because 
of the tumult. But she saw him take the 
reins of her mount, wheeling the horse about 
so that it faced the upper end of the canon 
toward which the steers were racing. 

“Come with me!” Nan cried desperately. 
“TI am afraid! I cannot go back there 
alone!’’, 

Cal answered by taking the bite of the 
reins and whipping the pinto furiously. 


hand from then on. A cow-horse in the 
middle of a stampede could be relied upon 
to search for safety. As it felt the sting 


of the reins it leaped ahead, bearing the a 
girl and leaving Cal behind, and with the 


Ke O of a pony bred from its breaking oo 
“ think steer,” it sped away. Bi 
on he space between the’ two separated 

streams of the stampede widened, and for 4 

a moment the pinto raced with the big mass 

hurling along on either side of it. Itp 


at 


He a 
knew that that horse needed no guiding 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE PENANCE. 


ol AL TRIGGERS had seen the girl dis- 
, appear into the dust cloud and he had 
lost sight of her long before she 


little cabin where Cal stood was now in the 
center of a: veritable maelstrom. To save 
himself from this he leaped into the win- 
- dow, hoping that this wretchedly insignifi- 
cant refuge would protect him as the rest 
of the herd passed. 
Vaulting into the dark room he found 
himself in a pile of débris: an overturned 
chair, a small iron stove, a broken door and 
the splintered pine boards of the opposite 
_ wall, were the details that first met his eye. 
f ‘Underneath this mess he distinctly heard 
the. moaning of Saul Meakin. It was a dis- 
tant, weird cry which struck into his con- 
- sciousness more poignantly than the bang- 
ing of the steers against the wall, or the 
screaming of the trampled and dying year- 
When Cal’s eyes narrowed to the shadows 
of the dust-filled room he saw his enemy 
pinned to the floor under the fallen door, 
The two men were thus face to face— 
_ thrown together for their reckoning and as 
isolated | in that brief moment as if on a 
desert island. Their eyes met. 
Meakin was crying out to him—the ex- 
ssion on his face resembling a beggar 
‘ for a pittance from a rich man. That 
ce was life. Cal knew then that 
: homeht his last hour had come— 
the steers did not crush him, Cal 
nself would kill him with his hands. And 
e was the same beggar’s look in the 
yes which betrayed a sneaking hate, 
in’s arms had not been pinned, Cal 
h would nave wbippes out his revol- 


cae 


AS 


_ der of noise. 
~ to your name. I’m begging you, rigee 


: Say the safety beyond the gorge. The 


every 9 a was ee. even in that th 
“Don’t add another murder 


_“ Begging me for what?” _ So 
“Tm helpless. If I move it feels as if my 
back will break—I’m begging you. not to 
finish me cold—like this. For the sake of 
God, give me a chance.” 
“A chance for what? If I Ne you up you 
won’t stand on your feet and face me. You | 
know that!” © 
_Meakin could not hear Cal’ 's voice abo 
the tumult. He only knew that his rival 
had him now as inexorably as a man who — 
holds a fledgling sparrow in the palm of 
his hand. But he could not tell by the 
look on Cal’s face whether he would re- | 
spond to beggary, or tears, or prayers. — 
‘‘ Give me my life, Triggers! My life!” oe 
all that Meakin could cry. ue 

The stern face of the man seve hin 
had grown gray. A limitless strength yas 
fier in the mouth, the set jaw, the steel- ee 
like eyes, but pain had drained it of its - 
vivid red heat of anger. Meakin watched 
that face with the intentness of a man 
watching a hypnotist. He saw Cal turn. 3 
to the opening where the front wall had 
been gored through. He saw him lift the — 
revolver and hurl a blinding string of fre 
into the herd. 

Meakin, in his terror, did not realize 
the effect of this, but Cal did. Steers 
plunged heavily forward and rolled to the 
ground, Behind them others piled up, and 
for a few moments the little cabin | was un. 
touched, 

Then turning back, Cal again saw ie 
helpless man on the floor. The weight of 
the débris over him was crushing him, and 
judging from his white face, Meakin we 
succumbing. 

A whirl of thoughts beset Triggers as a 
looked down at that picture. His enemy— 
the enemy who had sought eagerly for his. 
life—could be crushed there before his: Hs 
eyes. The weight of one steer tumbling — : 
headlong onto that door was all that: Wage: ot 
necessary to press out his last gasp of life. 
And who would be to blame? 

If Meakin died Gree there could 


_ marked by bullets. 


“no » argument ‘that Triggers 1 had had a hand” 
in it. His most ardent enemies could not 


. say that he, Cal Triggers, had done this 


thing. Meakin’s body would be found un- 
3 There would be no 
_ man and no way to avenge his death. 
And yet the gunfighter—the man who 
c hag not hesitated to kill in other fights— 
_ sensed something here which he thought 
would make this passive deed of standing 
by while Meakin died, the first real mur- 
der he had ever committed. 
Meanwhile Meakin was clinging franti- 
cally to a last hope. He noted that Trig- 
gers had not taken the gun to kill his 
enemy. When Meakin realized that he had 
_ taken it for the purpose of saving himself 
_ from the climax of the stampede he felt a 
_ great thrill. Perhaps Cal for some miracu- 
- lous reason would not take the revenge that 
was being thrust into his hands. 
__ A fainting fit had come over Meakin, but 
he fought against it. The coming of his 
enemy, the firing of the six-gun, the momen- 
_ tary cessation of the herd’s onslaught upon 
_ the shack—had helped him to fight. As he 
- looked up at Cal now he screamed at the 
top of his lungs: “‘ Help me, Triggers! If 
- you have not come to kill me, help me! 
Don’t stand there and look at me like that 
while I die!” 
~ “ Meakin, you pretended you were free- 
ing me a short while ago—and instead you 
were sending me straight into the hands of 
a lynching party. Why should I help you? 
This death is coming to you! It belongs 
to you! It’s yours! What have I to do 
with it?” 

“Don’t bring up that petty fight, for 
God’s sake! We’re both lost if you don’t 
help! Fight for us. Help me! Help your- 
self! We’re trapped! If you’ve a soul in 
your body, lift up this door and hold it 
against the steers!” 

The stampede again closed in about the 
hut, so that it seemed to the two men as 
_ if in that maelstrom of hoofs and horns 
they were like flies hiding in an eggshell. 
But Cal Triggers was oblivious to these out- 
_ ward things. He looked down at his beaten 
enemy. Again-the horror of this death—a 
murder—struck home to Cal. It was not 
like standing up face to face with a man and 


: aha bie aaa ae hie enem 


as yellow as knifing him after dis? manner oe 
of a Mexican—in the center of his back. 

“ Damn you, Meakin!” he burst out sud- 
denly. ‘Coward that you are, yellow 
coyote that you are—at least, you aren’t 


worth blackening my soul with this crime. 


Now get the hell up off that floor and help : 
me fight!” 

Triggers lifted the door and the weight | 
of the smashed-in wall by his own tremen- 
dous strength. He rammed it up against the 
big open side of the shack, then kicked up 
the table and the iron stove, which he 
propped against it. 

Meakin, meanwhile, feeling the weight 
lifted from -his back, crawled across the 
floor to the other side of the room, where | 
he lay exhausted, trembling, watching Trig- 
gers as a wounded dog will watch his mas- 
ter. 

Cal had not come to his decision any too 
soon. The last of the stampeding mass had 
not passed before the hut was battered on 
every side by the fear-maddened bulls. : 
Cal’s last ounce of energy was gone and ~ 
the wound which he had received while 
riding into the stampede had sapped his 
strength. The crashing of wood and the 
thundering of hoofs grew suddenly quiet,” 
but one last giant steer, with black iron — 
haunches and a five-foot spread of horn, 
came buck-jumping frantically in the tail of 
the stampede. It smashed head-on into the 
wall, gorging through the door and hurling 
the wall, the table, the iron stove over in 
a mass. Before this last onslaught Cal . 
gave way. teh 

He sank to his knees, and as the débris Fa 
crashed upon him he went on fighting with 
a futile determination. Words and thoughts 
were beating into his brain as he fought. — 
“The life of that damned is saved, — 
and by me!” were some of the words: “It — 
is a penance — for past killings — damne as 
rot! Killed others—but couldn’t kill . ‘ 
—the damned. ie 

Quiet came, but the walls still whirle 
a dark soundless storm. Cal sank int 
velvet silence and then into oblivion. 
last confused idea that trailed away 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 

"MY DESPERADO. . 
rYHEN Nan returned to the cafion 
Nf after the stampede was over, it 


looked as if a cyclone had passed 
; Abecogh it. The chaparral was trampled 


he 


ae juaro had been mowed down, mesquite up- 

rooted. ‘The ore-crusher was a mass of 

splinters; the hut had collapsed like a pa- 

- per box, and everywhere, 

strewn on a battlefield, lay the dying year- 
Anes: and trampled steers. 

As the girl raced her horse toward what 
remained of the hut, the sheriff and his 
posse clattered ue. from the bluffs and 
joined her. From the lower end of the 

-eahion Scrub Hazen and his cow-punchers 

~ were coming. They reached the shack al- 

-_ most simultaneously, and Nan Harvess saw 

the face of her foster father, grim, stern, 
-woebegone. 

Scrub was not ee however to re- 
gard the stampede as an ultimate disaster 
_ to his herd. The dead steers were almost 

negligible compared to the mass of the 
herd, and he realized that now he had a 
two days’ ride rounding up the scattered 
drags. 
oe “We got to get to work directly, now, 
Nee sheriff, ” he said. ‘‘Once we tally up aA 


punching the damned brutes together agin.’ 

“Don’t appear like there’s anybody 

dead, ” Pickering said. 

Saul Meakin had dragged himself to his 

- “Fest: as the riders approached. He leaned 
et against the pile of débris and waved the 
sheriff to him. “ He took my gun, sheriff,” 
Meakin cried out weakly. ‘‘ What more 
do I don’t know, but I’m warning you 
fight to the last ditch.” 


an on the: warped floor, a 
ig limp” on the boards, His 


- flat on the sand, the barrel cactus and so- 


like soldiers — 


- find out who’s dead, we got to get busy | 


Ls Bickeday bole his gun away, brok 
an found it empty. Scrub and his 
men lifted the mass of boards and dra 
Cal out. The girl une ees h 
side. 

“ Sheriff, you. better take care op 
now that you have him,” Scrub said. 
got to be goin’. My drape: will be spreadin’ : 
out into Mexico if I don’t hurry.” 

“What should I do with him now tha 
I got him?” the sheriff asked. Every 1 ar 
turned to look at Pickering, sae a new 
note. = 

“ What should you do with him?” sei 
shouted. ‘‘ You should give him justice for 
his deeds. That’s what you should doe < 

The girl who had been ‘tearing the khaki 
from Cal’s wounded leg looked up sharply. 


° 


“You come here, Daddy Hazen, ies ee 
me bandage this wound.” : 

‘““You’re crazy, gal! His woutid ain’t : 
goin’ to trouble him when he’s swingin’!” 

Sheriff Pickering came over to the ais 
side. “I guess you didn’t see much of the 
stampede down to your end of the cafion, 
aye, Scrub?” Soe 

‘““What’s the stampede gut to do with 
this hellbender?”’ 

‘“ He saved your gal’s iifeweidiar into the 
thick of. it. Maybe that’s dae something 
to do with na eee 

“He saved Nan’s life?” scrub asked be- 
wildered. Pe ean 

“Of course if you want.to ax hin’ to 
look up a tree because of his stealin’ two 
of your rope-hosses, all right. That’s th 
law hereabouts. But I don’t reckon these — 
here men can get their heart into Ne job 
any more.’ 

“Daddy Hazen,” the girl cried, with al 
excitement that amounted almost to fero 
city, “you have nothing to say about thos 
horses. . They are mine. I rode with b ) 
You can’t call that horse stealing. - a 
one give me a flask of whisky aad give , 
quick!” Oy 

Pickering proffered her his dak an , 
lifted Cal’s head, holding aes drink, to 
lips. Nel 
“Tl be damned to bell?! Scrub s sai 
perately. ie 


him hanged—don’t give him justice. 


oe eae monk for t tos save e Nan, vi me damned 4 v ; 


tohelll? 


ae “ Shall we hang him?” the sheriff ae 


quietly. Z 

_ * Hell, no!” Scrub snapped back. “ Wait 
till: I scratch my haid into thinkin’, then 
we'll hang him.” 

While Scrub’s thinkin’ maybe, Mr. 
_ Meakin, you’d like to make a few re- 
_ marks?” the sheriff said. “I reckon you 
_ know he had somethin’ to do with savin’ 
your life. Leastwise it looked like he kept 
_ the shack standin’ until the worst of the 
stampede swept by. What have you to 
- Baur. : 


Se F haven’t a damned thing to say.” 


“You ain’t lookin’ for to lynch him, 
f then?” 
“J am a fair man,” was Meakin’s char- 
es acteristic rejoinder. 
“Get about your business, then, Mea- 
- kin, and Scrub, too!” Sheriff Pickering said. 
ie Tl see that this here gunfighter gets jus- 
eee. ; 
= Justice?”.. Scrub 
_ “ What justice is there for a man who steals 
two horses and a woman! I don’t want 
Let 
| justice damned this once!” 
_ “The two hosses are offen the slate, you 
admit that, Scrub?” 
es Yes, I'll admit that. The gal compli- 
- cates it sayin’ she took the hosses herself.” 
_ Pickering, watching the girl bandaging 
_Cal’s wound, went on: “ Then shall we give 
him a necktie party for takin’ the gal? 
They’s some States which hold that crime 
just as serious as takin’ a hoss. What’s 
your idees on that, Scrub?” 
- Scrub Hazen also watched the process 
of the bandaging of the wound. One of his 
cow-punchers had lifted Cal up so that he 
was looking about, dazed, at the faces of 
‘the group around him. Scrub noted the 
smile on the gunfighter’s mouth as the lat- 
ter saw the girl’s face over him. The cat- 
_ tle king, thinking of his scattered steers, 
came hurriedly to a judgment. 
_ you what I figure is justice, chief,” he said. 
_“ Give the damned gunfighter to the gal. 
She bein’ a partner of mine in a way of 
_ speakin’, can have everything to say. 
_ What she says I’ll say. What she agrees I 


repeated weakly. 


‘There’s somethin’ that works out prett 


Aa) tell. 


and ‘send him pac 
GGTANGE.”) se 
-“T reckon the gal’s judgment will b 
soundest of any of us, men,” the she 
agreed. “ Bein’ as how she’s spent acouple ~ 
days and nights alone with him out in the 
desert, she’d orter to know him better as 3 
we know him.” : 
The different members of the posse ace 2 
claimed this speech of their leader as a- 
wise one. ‘‘ Anything the gal says goes,” 
they remarked, each with his own particular 
cath, r 
“ All right, eal, » Scrub Hazen said. “If 
this here gunman who horsed into your life 
and packed you off into the desert—I say, 
if he acted ungentlemanly out thar, and 
carried himself in any way which he hadn’t — 
orter, and which you as a lady born resent, 
now is the time for you to get even. Just 
say the word. Tell us truthful-like, ‘This 
bird attackted me!’ Just tell us that, and 
we'll bury him with these here daid cows.” 
The girl stood up and turned to her fos- __ 
ter father. ‘“ Cal Triggers has won, Daddy 
Hazen,” she said. ‘It wasnt back there 
in the rodeo that he won. It was out in 
the desert. If you don’t understand me 
when I say that, then you may understand __ 
something else that is simpler: Cal Triggers 
is mine—you’ve told me—to do with what 
T please!” , 
Some of the men — Meakin and Scrub aa 
and the sheriff—understood this very clear- 
ly. Others did not, but it mattered little. 
- Scrub broke up the meeting. “Leave 
her take care of him, sheriff,” he said. — 
‘‘ And two of you puncher boys stay by to 
lend her a hand. If the hellbender did ack 
ungentlemanly in the desert he'll be re- — 
warded. Shell reward him—don’t you 
worry. I know her! And if he treated her 
right, she’ll reward that, too—aye, sheriff? 


just thar—aye, what? Better ’n any ¢ 
your phony juries—aye, sheriff?” 

‘‘ We'll leave her do what she wants Ww. 
him,” the sheriff consented, Annou c 


ier tee we go back. ‘Let Red 
understand that we aug our me n, 


1b, Meakin dioica and every Gael r 
scrub, followed by his men, left Cal to 
the ministrations of Nan Harvess. When 


Maite horses, the cattle king Be een the 
‘men again: “ The sheriff here mentions 
_casual-like the names of Mr. Meakin and 
Mr. ‘Caborca. Now, gents, there’s been a 
b aq certain point goin’ through my. mind over 
and over again during this last day or two. 
From the moment the rodeo was over, and 
all through the events that has come and 
gone: the kidnaping of the gal out to my 
>fanch, the meetin’ we had at the Jackdog, 
the startin’ of the herd, our ‘ride down to 
the desert, and this here ‘bunch of cows that 
‘we got to start roundin’ up—all | this time 
1 been thinkin’, and I’ve come to the con- 
~ clusion that you, Mr. Meakin, and you, 
_ Mr. Caborca, are two of the orneriest, yel- 
lowest coyotes as has ever crawled and 
nosed around at my feet.” 
_ “ What the hell, Scrub!” Meakin began. 
He checked himself as he met the inexor- 
able directness of Scrub’s look, and from 
that moment he spoke no further word. _ 
-“ The point that started me thinkin’ was 
the” smash-up in that thar coach race,’ 
Scrub went on. “ It didn’t dawn on me till 
ae couple days later, but I’m of the honest 
- ~ opinion—T’ m announcing to every one here 
- —that my foreman, Tom Caborca, pulled 
that race and ran into Cal Triggers’s coach 
: 80’ s this lousy wart, Meakin, here, could 
. win, the hand of my gal.’ 
ene Ce es here, chief —” Caborca began. 
_Serub interrupted. 


toothless little coyote. 


enough to enjoy the scene in which he 


ae 


sfuistiy, ae bela as ‘Caborca could not e 
framed up the race without you star 
him at it, I’m sayin’ the same words to you 
Which T said’ to him. Only you’ve got a 
streak in you which is ten times worse “than, 
hisn. Caborca never pretended to be a 
bosom lover of mine. He’s only a wizened 
You're a “coyote 
likewise, but you got teeth. This here 
stampede is due to the fack, Mr. Meakin, — 
that you told me there was water in this — : 
creek. Bein’ as you have no remarks or 
make—and ain’t callin’ me a liar, I’m axin’ < : 
you—if your guts ain’t got a good diges- i 
tion for lead—to go the same place Cabor- 
ca’s went—only go farther!” 

The same moment of silence ensued . as 
these words took effect. Meakin, white- 
faced with the grueling his body had re- 
ceived in the stampede—as well as with. his : 
present shame and anger—slunk to oy : ve 
horse, crawled up to the saddle and rode 3 
away. i, 

“* Now, then, for the drags!” Scrub nce 
The silent men hearing these words became 
suddenly enthused with life. They leaped to 
the mounts and wheeled about. Their 
shouts reéchoed from granite “walls and. 
their lasso-ropes whizzed and sang above 
their heads as they sped up the cafion afte 7 
the scattered herd. 

Cal Triggers, comfortably ‘helpless, ‘ad 
listened to the arguments of Scrub and the 
sheriff with a detached amusement. Wher 
the posse had gone, his head was clear. 


BAS WY 
Re ceed Saat es 
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found himself. He was lying down, his 
shoulder, badly wrenched, was paining, 
and his leg throbbing. It was quite dark, 
and above him he could s see hee the silhow. 


light of their cigarettes waving Pea ny 
like fireflies. Beyond were the crags of the 
canon a and meee them ae ae a 


| ga 
‘Till be all. right. 
- follow you. What are those men? Guards, 


aye?” Cal broke out into a quiet laugh. 
a7 _ “Yes, you’re a prisoner,” the girl re- 
4 plied. She held up his head, laving the 
bruised bleeding face, and as she did this 
she heard him say: 
 “Vou’ve got me—yes. There’s no doubt 
- about that. I’m as helpless in your hands 
as you were in mine—out there in the heart 
: of the desert.” 
The girl answered: “ Yes, as helpless as 
I was! And now you are my prisoner,” 
and Lae she added: “ My aspen 


— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE LOST CAUSE OF BARKEEP JO. 


'T was several days before Scrub Hazen 
ff reached Mesquite with his gathered 
drags. In the little “ one-way ”’ cattle 
station news of his disaster had preceded 
him, and something of the romance which 
had been going on in the little stage stop 
‘out on the prairies called Red Town had 
drifted to the station. The more civilized 
populace of a railroad community was not 
disposed to believe the tales it heard. Such 
an event as a rodeo with a prize the hand 
of a pretty girl was news which should be 

regarded with amused wonder and certainty 
to some extent with disbelief. ere 

And now Scrub Hazen—one of. the prin- 
cipal characters of the drama—had come to 
town and was drowning his losses and his 
gains, his accomplishments and his regrets 
in the largest saloon dance hall in town. 
The population of Mesquite flocked to the 
bar to drink with him and to hear his ver- 
sion of the rodeo and its outcome. Now 
that his steers were at last packed away in 
the loading pens, Scrub drank an unstinted 

‘amount of jackass brandy. And as he 
— drank he began to think that he had not 
come out as a very big loser after all. ° The 


amount of steers lost in the stampede—as: 
he pointed out over and over again—was 


nothing compared to the size of his herd. 
In fact it was not even to be compared to 
_ the toll that the maggots took every spring 
from his crop of calves. It suddenly 


X 


Oh, ‘yes, a a litdle, but j in a ise or tet 
Get me a horse and I'll 2 


‘best man wins the gal!’ I said. And every 


Furthermore, most of his. life woes e 
over, for he believed there was now a 
Chance of a man taking care of his cattle 


outfit so that from then on he could, as he en 


had: once expressed it, “ retire for a life of ve 
rest and red-eye.” ee 
“And who is this here man you’re talk- 
in’ of?” Soggy Jackson, the bartender, - 
asked him — partly to stimulate the cele- 
bration for which he was supplying liquor. 
“That I couldn’t tell. Leastwise not 
yet,” Scrub said. “It’s just a humble 
opinion of mine. You see the bird who’s 
goin’ to manage my cattle farm had orter 
be connected with the partnership—like as 
one of the family. Whoever the gal takes — 
for her husband will be that thar man.” 
‘““I thought the rodeo was to pick out — 
that man?” Soggy Jackson suggested. a 
“Tt was. And I'll tell you men—all you 
bull-whackers and stockmen and citizens of 
Mesquite: it was me that thought of that — 
rodeo. I said, ‘ Let’s have a rodeo and the 


PPD a ee Le 


Rete Wal Seay Ppt a ae 


ie oe ya 


Cie 


one else figured that was the bunk. They : 
did that in the old days when knights in 
armor rode their cayuses out into a corral 
and punched each other with long spears 
the size of snubbin’s posts. Sure enough, 
gents, Ill announce here and now, and stick __ 
by what I says. They did it in the old 
days and I say they’d orter do it now. I 
give this here rodeo for to pick the best 
man for my gal. And damned if I waren’t et 
right!” — pe 

“ You're always right, Scrub, After this 
we'll always believe you,” said the genial my 
barkeep. os: 

LN OS, IITs: you tell ’em, Soy after 
this. You tell’ em it was my idea! Yor Jak 


Lise 


Se eS a2 See ee os 


find the best man and the best man won 
Above the saloon where Scrub Hazen v 


doctor, In the mow downstairs on 


“ tis pun in the hands of a woman! 
ay the apes whose knowledge of 


“was hit at this news. He had Piven 
S _ ther ado, and, ascertaining that his unfor- 
~ tunate friend had been deposited, helpless, 
in the Gold Dust rooming house, he had 
entered the saloon below to ascertain just 
_ how the land lay. A few minutes later he 
sneaked aie and knocked at the door 
of Cal’s room. 
_ While he waited for a response his mhitid 
. parked rapidly, studying the exits — the 
_ windows, staircase, and doors—of the hall 
in which he found himself. If Cal were 


_ alone, his escape might be effected. If he 
were under guard, little Jo had recourse to 
Perhaps the guard could be 


a six-gun. 
cae unawares and held up. 
But it was Jo himself who was taken un- 
ie ~ awares. To his dismay the person who 
: opened the door was no other than Nan 
_ Harvess herself. 
- Nan was at first startled at the appear- 
ance of this ugly little man, and then 
amused.  “‘ You can’s come into see him 


s . now,” she said in answer to Jo’s question. 


aa sy The doctor’s in there.” 


a flushed piquant face—at the brown eyes, 
| the red hair, and at the apron she had 
donned. Theri he glanced sharply at the 
little scene behind her shoulder. 


ph os 
lease, bietaine he stammered. 
for to speak to you a minute. 
t me friend in there. They tell me as 
1 got him prisoner, and I want for 
-ma’am, that he don’t deserve too 
n shment. 
ce I do. He ain’t a real gunman 
iii te gunman all atleny not 


‘the mail coach for Mesquite without fur-- 


Jo ran his one eye across the girl’s face, 


If there. 
only the old white-haired doctor to deal. 


“pd 
It’s 


-You don’t know him, 


REIDY 
can come in—but alk for a Few minutes.” ES 


and when I “say” foable J mean “a 


womenfolk—” 


ma’am, T want for you to Raia the ‘ta Bor 
Sure, I know he’s done a little ungentle 
manly killin’, but no jury ever blamed him 

one fight was in protectin’ his horse fro a 

Mex. Surely you can’t blame a man 
shootin’ a Mex. Just bein’ a Mex is eno 

of a crime—let alone killing’ a horse!” . 

But | Tr must 


“No, - can’t blame line 
go, now.’ 
: Just a minute, ma’am. Let me s fnidhs 


Another fight was for to protect a woma: 
from a ornery husband. And the other wa 
to save a lady that was bein’ meee os and 
when I say a lady— 

‘““And those are the crimes bake hee 
given him the name of gunfighter?” the 
girl asked spate. aN 

‘“ Exactly, ma’am, and therefore? 

“« Whoever you are,” the girl interrupted 
‘“‘T am glad you’ve told me this, and I be- 
lieve it. And if you want to see Cal Trig- 
gers, I'll try to help you. But remember 
this. I knew all these things you are telling 
me—these ‘facts’ as you call them. I 
knew them without their being told as facts 
because—well, because I’ve seen Cal Trig- 
gers ride a horse, I’ve seen him et . ve | 
seen him break a stampede.” ae 

She went into the room, and while ae 
was gone the little barkeep stood baffled, 
perplexed, and twirling his dusty derby at 
the end of a crooked forefinger. ‘‘ She 
knew it by seein’ him fight!’” he said to — 
himself, stupefied. “Can you beat ‘that 
Seein’ him break a ia gee 


“The ‘doctor is going,” i she ena ue iL a — 


_ ‘word for it. 


oe laughing, “ What the hell!” 


a the barkeep asked. 

The old white-haired doctor and the git! 
2 stepped into the hall. Then dropping his 
voice immediately to a husky whisper, Jo 


said: “‘ Now, then, Triggers, buck up. You 


- ain’t as bad orf as you think. They’s no 
one guarding the hall. Can you walk?” 
“Not yet, Jo. The doctor said I’d be 
a right in a day or so. What the Sam 
Hill are you up to?” 

“Ah, you can’t afford to wait a day or 
two!” Jo whispered. 
_ wow.. You may never hive. a chanst like 
this agin. And as for that thar gal—you 


(can’t tell what she’s got in store for you. 


You never can tell, Triggers! Take my 
If they’ ve Put you in the 
- mercy of a woman—the game’ s just about 
up, and all as you can do is to take the 
_ wery first chanst you get to shag out!” 
Cal did not seem disposed to regard the 
matter as seriously as Jo had anticipated. 
‘The little one-eyed barkeep went on ex- 
- citedly: “If you don’t believe what I say, 
Triggers, then it’s good night! That’s all! 
Look at me. I’m a fine specimen of man, 
ain’t I, now? Just look at me!” 
° “Vm looking! ” 
And what do you think caused me 
lookin’ like I do?” 
_ “Damned if I could guess, Jo.” 
“The judgment of a woman—that’s 


what!’ Disregarding Cal’s laugh, the lit- 


tle man went on hurriedly: ‘“ Now, look 
here, Triggers. I figured it all out. 
_ There’s a staircase leadin’ down through 
the back lot where the men in the saloon 
- downstairs won’t see you. I can help you 
if you put your arm around me. If the 
gal says anything—I’m heeled good. No, 
- { won’t shoot her. Ill just make her hold 
up her hands, and salute us while we pass. 
_ It’s a cinch. Beyond the lot is Mush Pel- 
Jer’s livery stable. 
(Then at night—you vanish! Zip and 
_ -'you’re nowhere to be found. You've es- 
caped!” 

Cal i out a sigh 1 in which Jo detected 


: Spe (The roe ) 


~ 


cae oad ne room, _ stil t seating. bef i the 4 
crushed derby. When Cal say him gaia a e oe 


“Can I speak to him alone, ma’ am?” | ing 0 
his aan ‘admitted sorrowfully: oe 
want to escape, Jo.” 


“It’s got to be done. 


We can hide you thar. 


The barkeep’s. reaction to this astra 
ing confession was. isu, by Nan’ s. 
entrance. ea 

Jo watched the ensuing scene with the 
distraught emotions of one who is seeing ~ 
the end of a tragedy. Nan arranged a pil- 
low for the gunfighter’s head, helped him 
sit up, pulled the blankets over his ban- 


eee 


~ ar; 
oh, 


daged leg, and actually lit the cigar which | ° - 


Cal was holding in his mouth. 
Jo, the barkeep, whose one eye had seen — 


enough to make a much bigger man weep, = ; 


threw up his hands in a gesture of disgust — 
and sorrow and fled to the a of the | 
bar downstairs. 
“Well, you got him! You got him!” 
he said desperately as some of Scrub Ha- 


-gen’s buckaroos ordered him to drink. 


“You got him—and you sure did finish — 
him!” 

One of the herders shot back belligerent- 
ly; 
right thing by him. They turned him over — 
to the gal!” 

“You call that doin’ the right tne 
You call that a white man’s way of doin’ 
things? | The Hopis did it—turned their 
prisoners. over to their women—well and 
good! But did you ever hear of white 
men doing it!” 


“ Well, the girl. freed him. ‘Now, dine 9 


she, Jo?” 

Jo burst out into a long, intceese ane : 
stream of profanity and abuse. 7 
him!” he ejaculated. 
him! 


“You call it freein’ 


marry him! Free him!” he snorted, as he 
elbowed his .way out for the fresh air. 
*« That’s pretty good! The gal sticks hi 
up for life, and they say she’ S freein’ ‘hint 
Wow!” 

Scrub Hazen’s cowboys, dismissing the 
excited townsman with jeers and laugk 
Dip hs to dosass cups aad a Pies: C 


ieee es ye A SON 
<a a rey A eee Fc) RN cg ee An) Oa 


“Freed 


~ 


“Old Scrub and Pickering did the 


+. 


The worst thing that could happen’ oe 
to Cal has happened. The gal’s goin’ to — 


HERE ought to be a device of human 
torture invented that one man could 

» operate—a kind of instrument that 

you could wind up and then go away and 

get a drink, or something. 

im looking for a man-twister like that. 
- I want to fasten it onto a guy and render 
him totally unfit for publication. I am 
pining to break Jeff Parker up into little 
_ fragments of pain and anguish, and then 
oil up the bearings of the bonebreaker and 
ight a cigarette and watch him suffer. 
-That’s about all I want to do to Jeff. 
But even then I figger it won’t anyways 
( J ay me for the mental and physical 


By MILES OVERHOLT oe 


- have already taken care of ee cargo at ; 


"943° 


cannery to widows pee orphans, and re 

he came to see me just after I had acquired _ 
enough money to enable me to call a couple — 
of head waiters by their first names and ; 
proposed a proposition, why, I didn’t have _ 

presence of mind in sufficient quantities 
to go and hide my head in the sand. —t™” 

I don’t know to this day how that cash 

hound scented out my financial statement, 
unless he just naturally has a roamin’ “nose, 


Seattle and he trailed my wallet ae 
and treed it in Tia Juana. re: 
ei there’s where he Beas me and 


of the enterprise. _ 


“ one hundred thousand dollars!” 7 


| I see Game 
» sums in n my ae or working mind. 

ae The schooner upon which I have taken 
an option will cost us—you—about twenty 
thousand pieces of silver,” said Jeff. 

“Your powers of imagination are plumb 
- istmbing” I told him. “ How did you 
eer bs to figger so close?” 

“Tt’s the owner’s price,” he answered. 

: My didn’t figger any. C 

one ‘It’s my price, too,” I asserted. 

te Twenty thousand dollars in money is the 

oe extent of my purse-proud snobbish- 

ness. After that is gone there ain’t any- 
- thing between me and sparring with the 
old time clock.” 

_ “This here cargo,” went on Jeff, ‘ 
“obtained ‘in large and commodious pica 
ties on a certain island I have in mind, 

and there is a crew of men and women 
‘working down there for us for nothing per 
diem.” 

“You sure know how to make the ordi- 
~ nary methods of batting out a livelihood 
look powerful romantic,” I remarked. 

“‘ What ails them working people that they 

‘want to devote their energies to making us 
happy? Are they paying a bet, or what?”’ 

_ “This here island is plumb overrun with 
Asiatic rats,” answered Jeff Parker, rod- 

ently. ‘Our cargo will consist of them 

rats. These here natives are working for 
us by killing the rats because they eat the 
crops and fruit and otherwise disturb the 
even tenor-’leven of their ways.” 

SE am't no pie-eyed piper,” I told Jeff. 
“Who are you going to trap them rats 
with and why?” 

_ “Three or four cities on the Pacific or 
Western coast of America have standing 
offers of five cents a head bounty on Asiatic 
rats,” answered Jeff Parker. ‘‘ Our business 
is going to be to supply them with said 
vets.” 3 
Gosh! It was the reasonablest line of 
reasoning I ever heard. Here was the 

- market and there was the rats. It was only 

-amatter of bringing the two together. 

_ “We will deliver a cargo of, say, two 
million. rats per trip,” warbled Jeff. And it 
was certainly sweet music the way he told 

it. “ These here cities are waging a cam- 


Ce cet 


-& Cargo at a given point, or at quarantine, 


ced “ie ti fi ce 
anything. aed 

“Me, I don’t ica nee Sho port 
regulations, or- docking privileges, or any” 
other maritime rule,” I said, “ but ain o7 
there something in the by- laws and con- 
stitution that says somebody has to inspect 


aN 
4 


jae 
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or somewheres?”’ 

“ Sure,” answered Jeff. “ But what of it? 
We will put all these here rats in barrels— : : 
under a layer of coconuts. The inspectors 
bust open the barrels, find the coconuts and — 
give us the O. K. Anyway, there are nine 
different ways of beating ‘em. We can a 
bring the rats into port in a gasoline launch — 4 
if we want to. Let’s worry about lap Gne 
when we get ready to land.” 

Well, after all, it sounded reasonable to a 
me, It certainly was a simple rattish prop- 
osition, and if you stop to figger that five 
cents times two million rats is one hundred 
thousand dollars cash money, why, I’d like - — 
to see the guy that could resist the persuas- 
ive ways of Jeff Parker when he put it in 
plain moneyed words. ae 

“ How many trips there and bark were 
you about to allege we could make per a 
year?” I asked, thinking on all four cylin- — 
ders. and adjusting the rapid-caleulating — 
side of the old bean so it would ier 
into high figgers. 

* Four, at least,” he replied. 
five.” 

“Tn round or “symmetrical numbers, ue Tr 
observed “‘ five of them trips would bring us 
in a total of five hundred thousand or half 
a million dollars per annum.” 24 | 

“ Exactly,” said Jeff. ‘“ Half oi whieh 2 
finances of the realm would be yours 
have and to hold, or otherwise dispose 

in such — made and Sari ce Mie 


oe aM 


eo. “Mebbe 


the expensive ‘each, nae what?” hs 
“ And I’m furnishing the rats free,” 
turned Jeff. “ And I’m the gent that 
ploying the brains. Also I got the 
But when he said we wouldn’t 


| there gonesine cyclonish,” _ 
“Well I hope we hit the right island,” 
I rejoined. _ “ Cats are too scratchy.” 
‘We won't, miss: the rat island,” 


said. 


pee galas and twenty-five cents, leaving - 


us just about enough financial reverses to 


‘ buy supplies for one round or circular trips 


Then we nearly went into a nervous de- 
as cline trying to find hardly-able seamen to’ 
avast the halyards, or whatever it was we 
_ wanted ’em for, and we had to take on nine 
- different foreign elements to make up any 
kind of a crew, which was discouraging 
“right at the start. No, sir; nobody wanted 


and me. 
: ose eer ovis t understand 


to speak of in all our lives. 
len we would allege that we wanted 
going in a southerly ciecton, why, 


_a longitude and latitude somewhere or other, 


night and sneaking back there or anything, 


it was north or south of a latitude, « or in 


ea chance on he Bessie Hicks but - 


no boats, no Sense @ an aha 


visit of our reoular Gains to Rat t Catcher’ ss 
Delight, or the island of San Isobel. — 
This here outlandish place is located ‘in 


which Jeff showed me on a map made by 
a mapmaker on a Monday morning before _ 
he had gone and taken a Turkish bath and 
a few shots of bromo. That mappish per- 
son certainly must have been feeling tough 
when he spilled the ink promiscuously about 
that sheet of innocent white paper. Sol 
couldn’t make any sense out of bi ae 4 
over. Pe a. 
But I didn’t figger on cette up in the i 


so I didn’t care if I never did know whether : 


old Joe Latitude’s backyard. 
“Tt’s a little island about eight | mites 
across and two hundred and fifty miles off 
the coast of Mexico,” Jeff explained. et 
is populated with a mess of people com- 
posed mostly of Cholos. It is a good- 
natured island, and it would raise most any 
kind of a crop if it wasn’t so busy raising 
rats. A boat with a game leg or something 
put in there one day to get doctored, and 
it casually emptied a herd of these here 
Asiatical rats thereabouts. They being 
good at mathematics—multiplying and the 
like—why, the island is now in the general 
condition of what you could properly call 
overrun.’ 
‘““Now, this here island of cates Sie 
Miguel,” I suggested, “ why wouldn’t i b 
a fine idea to bring the two factions ; 
gether—cats and rats?” | 
“ Dont: be. sily,” siinonnenete Jeff i 
‘Nobody cares about them Cholos—and x 
they can’t go and ee eee? oan 


coe 
RE GF aieehe tes or 


fete ee 
Mery S a. 


A 4 ful little excursion,” warned Jeff. 
might be that some of these here towns that 


ities into the conduct of the cruise. 
the silent or spectatorial partner, it looked 
. like. 


ot don’t act to 


-“ We can’t be too public about our mirth- 
ae 


are about to replenish our depleted purses 


; -won’t like our idea of purseflage if they 
find out we are going to all this trouble and 
out of our way like this to bring ’em rats.”’ 


And that ended my conversational activ- 
I was 


Jeff Parker went ahead and invented a 
lot of cuss words composed of all nine lan- 


| : guages which he used to steer the crew with, 
and I wish I had learned ’em so I chald 


say ’em right off. I could use them very 
advantageousry right this minute. They 


: were the finest working words I ever heard, 


and whenever we would say six or eight 
feet of them without changing gears, why, 


those boat hounds would move about so 


fast you couldn’t tell which was getting 
four dollars a day and who wasn’t. 
So, by carefully choosing his verbal 


“literature that way, we got down to that 


trick island in darn near record time, if 
anybody had ever kept a record, which he 


_ hadn’t. 


It looked like mebbe we didn’t get much 
of a bargain in our ship, because the cap- 
tain, who was a citizen of the United 


- States, but who wasn’t working at it much, 
kept finding little typographical errors here 
-and there, and when we landed in the so- 

called harbor of San Isobel we had to go 


to work and mend the vessel all up where 


it had frayed out and worn holes in its 


heel, or keel, or whatever it was, and we 


. were delayed a lot more than we had — 
“ eight or nine hundred feet of words. 


figgered. 
_ We kept putting on patches and auaads 


- up the rents and things in Bessie for about 


a month, and our food supply started right 
in to run low. That’s the trouble with 


- food—first it runs high, then it runs low. 


Bogs “Which ea ‘aa snail almost be ‘So we h 
fore it was born. : 
‘Tf there was some ‘way of felling. 1 to 
: the: foreign-born population of this here 
. traveling rat-hound which we had just pur- 
chased, I would be in favor of renaming it 
is Hamelin, ” I said. 
i ee me like no Bessie Hicks.” 


aciand aves were “Fost as anxious as we were 
to say good-by, or adios, as the case may be. 
The only trouble was, we didn’t have 
no coconuts to cover the rats with, because 
it was the wrong season of the year, or 
something. Also we didn’t have any money — 
to pay for ’em. Still we didn’t care much. 
Just before we left Seattle we made ~ 
arrangements with a seafaring gent to take 
off our cargo in the middle of the night,a 
couple of thousand at a time, and land ’em 
where there wasn’t anybody looking. No,. 
we didn’t care about the coconuts, anyhow. 
My, but those natives were rough on 
rats! I started right in to worry whether 
the supply was going to last us six million 
dollars’ worth or not, but when I found 
that those Islandians had to sleep up in ~ 
trees that had to be daubed up with some- 
thing that rats don’t make a practice of — 
eating—thotgh I can’t imagine what it 
could be—why, I began to feel better about 
it. Those Cholos could certainly tell the a 
biggest rat tale I ever heard. ad 
When we drew up the big iron fish-hook _ 
—that heavy thing you throw overboard — 
when you want to pause, or even come tO. iy 
a full stop—more in sorrow than in anchor, _ 
and I went over by the taffeta rail, or what- 
ever you call it, and sang “ Aloha,” why, 
Jefferson Parker and I went almost delir- 
ious, we were that pleased with ourselves. 
A hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
rats! Gosh! We felt fine: e 
Yes, sir, there we were with our fine large ia 
cargo and headed homeward, and every- — 
thing was great, except the matter of grub, 
which was as scarce aboard as the English 
language. But we didn’t say anything — 
about it in any foreign dialect of words. — 
There wasn’t any use; we couldn’t get any 
more, anyway—not without money. 
The first day out was all right, and Jeff 
didn’t have to cuss the crew with more than — 


that night one of those storms which 
been brewing over in the storm brey 
was emptied out and over and about us, 
Jeff couldn’t yell loud enough to make a 
headway whatsoever. ra 


bides out of ‘longitude; . 
boom was suffering from a aint 
; ty ‘ons the. spinnaker was jamomed 


yd dee ioouce, aed nothing at 


: ras Bhipshape: 


OL em up, and the iad So began 
to am us along in the right direction 


(Then: we rie otic the foreign-aft 
skippers on a diet which had been ordered 


objected in all the different styles of lan- 
guage at their disposal. — 

Jeff, he did his best in explaining that so 
many foreign people were starving to death 
and there was a great wave of unemploy- 
‘ment aboard in the land and one thing and 
another, and that the President wanted all 
us loyal citizens to kind of conserve on 
food as much as possible. And the spokes- 
man for the hardly-able seamen alleged 
‘that far be it from them to deprive any 
starving people of food, but they themselves 
were among those so prominently men- 
tioned by the President, and when did they 
It was a moot question, and if Jeff and 
I hadn’t been the only gents aboard with 
a couple of guns apiece, there is no telling 
what we would have had for supper. 

- Somehow we managed to keep the old 
zicle traveling for a couple of days longer, 
d while the crew were quiet, they kept 
ng so silent that I began to get scared 


n one night I went down into the 
Nal if it was holding, si there was 


: ou na sakes Beak Hicks 
didn’t do her any good, why, L came ae on 
deck and talked things over with Jeff. 3 


words that didn’t bring about any -calm- 
ness anywhere, and Jeff he started in wi 
_his. double-action cuss words, and after a 
_while we got the crew to tacking in the 
halyards and unbottoning the main sheets, = 
and one thing and another, and prepared. ee 
for the worst. os 
the worst was a whole lot worse than we 
expected. 


by old Dr. Jeff Parker, and they went and 


Hicks wasn’t in any kind of a physical. : 
condition to withstand much of a shock, | 
and as for him, ‘he’d rather take his chances _ 
in a row boat if the storm got much meaner oo 
dispositioned. Which same it got. 


from the top of something—the crow’s nest, 
mebbe—and spars, sails and masts mingled 
all in one wild mess there on the deck, 

while the crew crawled under bik pi and 
the stairs to ne ae a ee 


chin. 


in ey mind.1 like a seis stick, 


The captain started in to yell a mess of 


The only trouble was. that a 


This here captain alleged that the ne 


ce oe 


Yes, sir, that storm became so violent — - 


that I went down and joined the rats and mee 
would have gladly died for my country. 
Only there wasn’t any country around, : 
which was the whole trouble. 


The Bessie Hicks turned oad again eS 


and started back, and the captain said it 
was just like a woman ship, and, taken 
altogether, it wasn’t any balmy afternoon’s 
sail, no matter how you looked at it. _ 


Little pieces of ship kept falling down 


“ Then what?” I Sore Wig 


Gosh! What about our eaten: ae oe 
That was the large thought that stuck ae 


con = we 


help,” he yelled at me, “but the chances 

i help won’t come in time!” 

. Yes, ma’am, Jeff was scared. Because 
he didn’t linger only long enough to cast a 

ee look at our nice fresh rats, and then he 
| dashed back up on deck again. 

If everybody else was going to get out 
oo row I couldn’t see any good reason 
_ why I should stay and watch the rats any 

nN _ longer. « Rats, I always read, left a doomed 
’ - ship, but ours wasn’t leaving any to speak 
o of. It began to look more like the doomed 
ship would leave the rats! But I didn’t 
have time to speculate much on that re- 
__-versed angle of the rat question. It seemed 
like it was time for me to go bye-bye. 
But I didn’t go. Succor came flounder- 
_ ing along toward us about the time I fell 
on the upper deck in the general outlines 
of another schooner that wasn’t afflicted 
with general debility like Bessie Hicks. 

It was the West Gazoot, and she hove to, 
as the saying goes, and threw us a line. It 

_ was as good a line as the West Gazoot ever 
pulled, too, Pll say that. 
in closer and closer till she was floundering 
alongside of the Bessie Hicks. Next a mess 
of sailors, who didn’t seem to mind getting 
wet in the least, tied us together—lashed 

_ the Bessie Hicks solidly to the West Gazoot 
—and started along through that there 
storm hand in hand like they had known 
each other all their lives. 

The weather certainly fooled us, hovel. 
Because Ill bet it wasn’t more than half 
an hour after we were all serenely tied up 
-to the West Gazoot till the darn storm 
stopped churning the ocean and tearing 

little particles of Bessie into shreds, and the 
‘sun came out, and everything began to be 

- jake again. 

“ Lookit!” I said to Jeff. ‘‘ What did 

you go and call in some outside help for? 
_ We didn’t need no assistance in this kind 
of weather.” , 
But Jeff, he turned sadly away and went 
and lay down somewhere. Jeff Parker was 


- almost as much of a wreck as Bessie Hicks. 


. 
+4 


re Bu te soerathi is sending out a cal for 


‘T asked, “is salvage, and what do they use 


Then she edged 


‘sand dollars would square it,” answere a 


aictraed: a ee teen : 

When I came on deck ‘gain es sun was 
shining brightly, the waves were rippling 
merrily, and if there had been any birds. 
around there they would have been singing. — 

Most of our crew was on the West & z 
Gazoot helping out the hired men over hee 
and getting themselves something to eat 
between intervals, and Jeff and the captain : i 
were taking a drink. ; ia 

So I went up and joined the party, nie 4 
ing three of us who were thirsty, and Jeet 
said he wanted to talk serious to me, which — 
he did. 

“The captain of the West Canes will 
want salvage,” began. Jeff. 

“Well, let him have it,” I said. “Ty 
ain’t got a bit, myself, but mebbe we can — 
find some around the Bessie Hicks. What,’ ” 4 


it for?” : 
“ They use it for tining the pocketbook,” 
answered Jeff. e. 
‘Oh, well, he doesn’t want much tien: ees 
I comes back. “IT reckon we can let him ‘a 
have enough to line his wallet.” “ig 
“ Salvage,” explained Jeff, “is dough, | 4 
dinero, kale, jack. It’s the stuff any boat 
claims when it rescues another ohe cling | 
for help. They mostly name their own | 
price.” ae 
“Oh,” I said. “So that’s it. How enc 4 
does this here Gazoot want for — a 5 
Bessie?” 
‘“ He seemed to think about thirty thou- 


Jeff. : 
“Thirty thousand dollars!” I yipped ll 
i Why, we only paid—say, is this here one 
of Captain Kidd’s boats?” 
“It’s tough luck,” wailed Jeff. 
I don’t know what we can do.” 
“I know what we can do—fight hi 
I said. “I ain’t going to give that cap 
more than the boat is worth ss) saving 
darned thing.” 
“You gotta remember he eel ou 
—and saved the cargo, ” asserted Je 
figgers those items in, ach i kno 


33 ee 
{ B ‘. 


| las T e » West Gaeta hone ee hat 


yf ar eee bee you Hants 
sh! I never thought of that. We 
go into court or the whole story’ll 
me out, ” I wailed. “ Now what?” 


« I think myself that the cap- 

of the West. Gazoot is a smuggler, or 

- something. He acts mysterious about his 

cargo, too. But that won’t help us none. 

He can throw it overboard and still make 

noney—on us.’ 

- Ves, sir, it looked like we were going to 

ose poor old. Bessie right when we were 
ing used to her. 


3 ‘But we can’t. pay him any ea I . 


Be a the hatchways and the trap doors 
and the cellar doors and everything ids 


wasn’t anybody left on our boat to do any 
ee work oe closing ’em, so we left 


ae to come over to our house and sie 
of didn’t. know but it would injure 


| a captain. 
_ “This here salvage question,” I said to 


« What is it? Do we lose the ship 
is the Aa of the sea,” replied the 
blowing some very distasteful 
eu my face. “ slab saam 


“Could we travel alone?” I asl od hir 
wondering if mebbe I couldn’t cut the roy 
and sneak away from the Gazoot. 

No; your rigging is torn to S nee 


he 


know. — He alleged that it eee p 
inquire. Certain captains obiert to such 
pointed questions, he esenien. a 

: f this 
here West Gaze was a ene ‘sh 5 
mebbe we could bluff ’em and get. our b 
away. So ] went away and did me a 
of figgering. . 

Jeff came back after a while and we 
talked that phase of the matter over ‘pro 
and con. ee 

“The captain of the Bessie Hicks says it | 
ain’t polite to ask ’em what kind of a cargo 
they carry,” I said. ‘“ But as you area sort 
of a lowbrow, uncouth and uncultured, why 
don’t you go ahead and ask the captain, 
anyway?” I suggested to Jeff. © 

“I did ask ue ” Jeff came Back Bk me. 
“T asked him and he said he wasn’t asking — 
me about our cargo. Them were his well- 
chosen words, so what couldI do?” = 

“JT don’t know, oe SAUL Only Tm : 
gonna find out. I believe we can flimflam 
this guy out of the Bessie Hicks. I gotta 
hunch that all is not well with the West: 
Gazoot’s interior department.” er 

“Tf he’s smuggling, the chances are mn 
can bluff him,” remarked Teff. But— 
there’s our own cargo to be considered. ‘Did 
you ever stop to think as mee ie upon 


bluff ine! 
There it was again! 


along and sie on it. 

“Well, anyway, h 
thousand dollars’ worth af rats, 
“That ain’t so bad, after all. Eve 
lose Bessie, we will still have 
tune.” J 


argo, and call it. square and he! ‘said he 
vould,” » Jeff said. : 


it And I went to bed that night with a fair 
— disposition. | 

_. We were within two days of Seattle by 

‘ he time, and Jeff and I were getting back 

 into- good humor once more. Really, it 
_-wasn’t- going to be so bad. The chances 
are that after all our debts were paid and 
the tats disposed of, we would still have 

-mebbe twenty-five thousand dollars apiece 

to the good—and I would have my twenty 


- thousand dollars. back. Not so bad—not 


| “ so bad. 

2 WAS Bk fine serene morning when I 
woke up and the sea was as calm as a 
- Friday night. I shaved and dressed and 
- hummed a merry lay and: got ready for a 
fine breakfast. 

‘Jeff wasn’t anywhere in sight when I 

| tripped gayly out on deck, but it was kind 

of late and I figgered he was at the eats. 
- It seemed good to be alive, after all, and 
in a couple of weeks I would have a lot 
of good money. Then me for Tia Juana 
and the races and the care-free life. I 


breathed in a lot of fine ocean air and 


-~hummed a little ditty. | 
“Ah, the rats,” I trilled. ‘I shall go 
down and take a look at our own wealth 
and then for a little promenade on the deck, 
_and breakfast.” 


- So I went down into the hold and turned 


on the lights. I looked—and looked—and 
- then put on my glasses and looked again. 


I was looking for rats, gentlemen, but I> 


looked in vain. 
- Yes, sir, what had once been a million 
rats all piled up in nice even rows was 
nothing at all. Every rat was gone! 
Frantically I rushed about seeking our 
cargo, but there was not a sign of a rat. 
They had vanished in the night as com- 
pletely as if they had been but a dream! 


It was the strangest thing I ever heard ' 


Gp ok ‘It was inexplicable! It was awful! 
ie hurried up on deck and sought Jeff. 
At last I found him sitting dejectedly upon 

a roll of rope, his head in his hands. 
+ “Where’s our rats?” I shrieked. 


Ps 


Wo 


zoot would he take the boat, minus the ) gone 
appeared cel this : 
"go? | 
Sov we consoled ourselves with that. it 
wasn’t so bad when you'd stop to think of 


island down the coast a ways—took us a 


_ wildest commotion you ever heard of, quie : 


rae | don’t eno ey Jett seca gloomily 
“T just came from there. It’s a mystery | 
and—and—I’m afraid. It’s black magic!” 

“It’s black something,” I yipped. “ ‘Pn ee aS ie 
gonna find out!” — 

So I beat it across to the West Gasee 
The sailors were loafing and laughing and ~ 
enjoying themselves while our crew did — 


their work for ’em, but they didn’t pay any : ‘ 


attention to me when I spoke to ’em. S 
Finally, though, I found their captain. 
“Our cargo!” I said to him. “ Our 

cargo—it disappeared!” 

‘““No! When?” he wanted to know. | 
“Last night,” I told him. “ It—they— 
were all there last evening—and now they _ 

—it’s gone—all of ’em!”’ 3 

-“That’s strange,” he = said, sual 

“Of course I don’t know what your cargo’ 

consisted of—but I can’t understand it.” 
“ Didn’t—don’t you know what we had 

in the hold of the Bessie Hicks?” I asked 

him, and he shook his head. : 
“‘No, in some cases it isn’t the proper 

thing to ask,” he observed, kind of smiling, | 
“and I said nothing to your captain or crew ~ 
about it.” c 
Then he turned to look after <ciedeee ay 
and I went away puzzled more than ever. 
Down at the other end of the ship wasa 
sailor who looked like he might have some _ 
sense, So I went over to him and asked him 
if he ever heard of a cargo disappearing, 
and he said not unless it leaked out. 

I told him ours wouldn’t — we weren’t ’ 
smuggling liquor, I said. 

“We got kind of a funny cargo,” hie told’. @ 
me after a bit. “But at that I'll bet the 
owners make some jack. We raided an 


month to get a load—but they’re the finest 
specimens J ever sae ” he said. 
along; I’ll show you.” — 
Then as we started down below he added: % 
“Tl bet they sell ’em as fast as th 
show ’em. They’re almost as fine 
Persians.” 
He turned on the lights and there was 
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though, but active. As soon as Wy 


~ 


thi ed, ye 


st 
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peace I asked the kind aL 
And he said they did. They — 


neck. That’s how much on a ate 
‘Parker has made of me! 


be catch a few rats, in case there were 
aboard. 
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By JACK BECHDOLT 


one respect Captain Fog Horn Hood, than any nose afloat. His voice carried 


m ster of the obscure and homely stern- farther and expressed a repartee guaranteed 
Ee ue to blister sate plates off greet tee 


ae ary eyes on Puget Sound. His years they achoated: » nothin jus Ht a 
ent id slightly bulbous nose could face always had been red. But whe 
or shoal or landfall eer tain aoe ee Hom wanted t to rea : 


spectacles. 


1 


his - wife. 


mild, scholarly distinction to an otherwise 
disreputable exterior. The Queen’s com- 
-mander invariably wore a mangy old uni- 
form cap which bore the faded gilt title, 
os Captain.” It was thrust far back on his 
wild shock of hair. As invariably he wore 
a red flannel shirt, and the suspenders in- 
trusted with the care of his trousers usual- 
ly dangled freely about his hips, causing 
riciaity among strangers lest the trousers slip 
their moorings. To a certain extent the 
fe ‘spectables ameliorated this dishevelment as 
he sat in the Queen’s boxlike pilothouse, 
sucking at a grimed corncob pipe, tipping 
up his head and peering benevolently at 
_ Mary Hood’s letter. 
One or two days of the week Fog Horn 
; spent with his wife at home on their ranch 
on Chuckanut Bay. The other days he 
_ piloted the hump-backed, dreary gray coat- 
ed little freighter on her many errands for 
the Halsey Navigation and Freighting 
- Company. Every day of his absence his 
wife mailed her husband a letter. Years 
ago this curious pair of turtle doves had ex- 
 hausted topics for correspondence. There 
was no longer need of much speech between 
them, so well did they understand each 
other. In lieu of writing, Fog Horn’s wife 
daily sent him a batch of news items clipped 
- from the various papers, items of any: sort 
she thought might interest her lord and 
master. Fog Horn always found time to 
read them as eagerly as a girl of sixteen 
‘reading her first love letter. 
_ Mr. Olson, the Queen’s first officer, came 
into the pilot house. “‘ We ban all cleaned 
‘up on freight,’ he announced. “ Ay stowed 
dose milk crates for Fir Point forward. 
She ban all ready, sir.” 


Fog Horn nodded absently. “ All right, 


- Olson. We clear in a few minutes. Stand 
; + Bis a . 
_ Olson nodded, then added slowly, 


_ “Young faller on dock he asks me would 
we take two passengers to Bellingham to- 
ORIEN le 

pa Hell, hy 


aig 9 


This ain’t no passenger 


or print es was now ‘gtiliged to resort to b | 
At this moment he was wear- 
ig the “ specs, ns and reading a letter from — 


The steel-framed lenses gave a curiously 


senger eas as the Connbiloe ag Foe Horn 
added hurriedly, ever jealous- of the big, 
rival steamer that had taken away what lit- — 
tle passenger business the Queen had left. — 
“ But we don’t take no passengers. Can’t 
mess up with ’em on a freighter.” oe 
“Yah. Ay tall him that, too. Young 
faller says he would pay double fare—” 
“He can save his money and ride on ~~ 
Bown’s boat.” a 
“Vah. Ay tall him that, too. Magee “4 
he don’t like das Councilor. He wants he 
shall go on Queen— : 
‘Then he can take a train. Hell’s. bells, a 
we ain’t runnin’ no excursions if it was the oc 
President of the United States asked us to. 
What’s he want to ride on a flea bitten old 
scow like this for? Did you throw him off 
the dock like you should?” | : 
“He ban nice young faller,” Olsbe ‘said 
deprecatingly, “but Ay gass he understand 
all right.” o- 
“* Well, he’d better! Sounds ister, to me, 4 
tryin’ to ride on the Queen at midnight and 
all like this. Maybe he’s tryin’ to slip away 
from the police. First time I heard the old 
Queen was so popular with the travelin’ — 
public.” Fog Horn voiced his jealousy for a 
the little freighter’s dashing rival in his — 
grumbling. Publicly, nothing could make 
him admit the Queen was no longer the 
equal of anything afloat. Privately he had 
to acknowledge the bitter truth, He ~ 
changed the subject abruptly. “Olson, — 
Richmond P. Bown’s girl’s going to get 
married!” 
“Yeah?” . 
‘¢ So it says here in this piece from a pa- — 
per Mary sent me. A piece from—uh—” — 
he peered more intently; “a piece from a ‘ 
Seattle Planet. Listen: ee 


Sapo 
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the prominent shipping magnate and the 
of a nationally known Eastern famil 


‘such prominent families as the Morgan J. 


ciers, and the Richmond P. Bowns, found- 


of our foremost families of the West,’ and 
so forth and so on! If Bown didn’t write 
_ that he hired somebody to say it for him. 
Blowin’ about his bigness, gloatin’ about 
the ‘young millionaire he’s got into his 
damn family! That’s Bown for you!” 

_ Olson agreed. “Yah! Sounds like 


es Fog Horn turned sentimental. ‘“ Olson, 
my Heavens, think of Callie Beck’s girl old 
enough to get married. You and me ain’t 
oe young any more.’ 
Olson considered, scratching his tow 
head. Finally he ‘achieved a witticism. 
“Vell, Ay gass you and me don’t get no 
invite, huh, captain?” 

“ When a salmon can sing we do!” Fog 
Horn agreed, returning Olson’s slow grin. 

Richmond P. Bown being the head and 
esis owner of the sound steamboat trust, 
and for years the bitter enemy of Fog Horn 
Hood, Olson, Dan Halsey, the Queen’s 
owner, and all that dhs cae to that pestif- 


siness s despite all his efforts to drive her 
vas boneyard, the ee was duly appre- 


fe Callie Beck was a nice girl when you 
and Mary and me and her was to school to- 
up at Chuckanut,” Fog* Horn re- 
his mate. — 

1 _but she married Bown—” 

A good woman, 


ciety trainin’— 


‘Schuylers, New York City’s famous finan- 


~ social leaders of America mating with one 


| You been told that once. 


SA Se BA Kt 


“T seen that a On owns a ouple any 
times, Olson. Like Callie, she is, g le, 
fine. Mary knows about her, too. A good 
girl for all eset tries to spoil si 


““ A fine father she’s got!” 
“Yeah, a fine father! This here 
lace - What’ s-his-name Schuyler, a 8 
about him, too. He’s no good. — Got. 
old Hoe and too much spruce ale, 


poor longshoreman he made. And now, b 
cause he’s robbed the Halseys of the trade 
they built up, and owns some steamboats. 
he claims to be a prominent family. ‘Think- | 
in’ of him makes me sick! Olson, we got 
work to do. Roust out the hands and: — 
your lines. We’ re. going, now.’ 


away and went to the pilot House: ind 
to peer and sniff professionally at the chill, 
damp air of a murky midnight. Fog o 
scured Seattle harbor, and the few ‘craft. 
moving were making night — with their 
sirens. ; 

“ Thickenin’,” Fog Horde ee 
thoughtfully. “ Goin’ to be thicker’n a 
wool undershirt in an hour—”’ 

The pilot house door opened again n 
Olson, and behind him, dimly seen, , tw 5 
other figures. oe 

Olson said apologetically, “ 
Hood, das here young fellers wants ‘yo 
should take them up to Bellingham.” _ 
“No!” . Horn roared, and the v c 


across the dock, down the length oh “e 
ae warehouse, and lost in a a fi 


man’s. 


Nol Sr" his ain’t no 1 


sie ig row ne off ft Ay = dey e0 


fe To og ces stopped with a ieee as if he 
i had been hit amidships. 
he added more mildly. ‘‘ You and the lady 
get off my boat. Olson, see they get off, 
Se ed hear me?” 
- From near by in the fog came Olson’s 


: placid “Vah,” and the intruders moved 


away. 
Fe ‘Ease your spring line. Cast off. Ease 
p your bow and stern lines. Cast off your 


_ bow line. Cast off your stern line.” Fog 
_ Horn started the fog quivering with orders. 
The Queen’s jingle bell summoned the 
engine room to stand by. The gong 


_ clanked. A mighty quiver shook the aged 
hull and the huge, overgrown stern paddle 


began to churn water. Fog Horn’s prac- 
ticed hand found the whistle pull and held 
~ it down while a prolonged bellow racketed 
across the water and warned all that float- 
ed of the coming of a boat with more lives 
_ than the fabled cat, and a commander. who 
never acknowledged defeat. 
_ “ Passenger boat!” Fog Horn growled to 
himself as he spun the big wheel, his head 
thrust out of the open window and the fog 
glistening in diamond drops in his white 
hair. “ Passenger boat! That’s a business 
for Bown and his like. I’d like to see the 
passenger can get on my boat.” 

And at this moment the door opened to 
admit Olson, who brought with him two 
uninvited passengers to answer Fog Horn’s 
wish. 
eke i, 


-Oxson’ S apologetic cough notified Fog 
Hom of the unexpected realization of his 
expressed desire to see the passenger who 
dared ride on the Puget Queen. The old 
man turned from the wheel, and his jaw 
dropped. For a moment all he could do 
was stare. 

His visitors were the same pair recently 
ordered off the boat, a well built young 
- fellow in yellow rain coat and soft hat who 
stood his ground with a desperate sort of 


EE his face a + ttle chen and 


‘“?Tain’t no use,” 


it was. 
I mean, but simply this young lady and - 


both are going to get off my boat—” 


back on board.” — 
“We had to do it!” the young man 


““ Case of life or death, that’s how 
I’m sorry—sorry to put you out, 


clared. 


have got to get up to Bellingham, and on 2 ae 
your boat. We’ll pay whatever you ask.” 
Fog Horn Hood heard this in grim si- Se 
lence. He did not grant the young man a — 
reply, but his heavy hand spun the wheel — 
hard over, and to Olson the said cule oe 
“‘ Stand by to slip a bow line to the dock.” 
‘“Look here!” cried the unwelcome pas- _ 
senger, ‘“‘ you’re not going to take us back?” 
He added vehemently, ‘“ No! ¥ou ae oe 
take us back!” we 
- The Queen’s skipper emitted a noise 


PSD. tid 
wed 


oe eee re 
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halfway between a sardonic chuckle anda __ 
bark. Ss a 

“Ts that sor” he asked. with aatoede <. 
sarcasm. “Is that possible? Ican’t throw 
you off my own boat, hey? Iain’tnolong- 
er master of it, I suppose! I take orders ~ > 
from every la-de-da young squirt that wants 
to climb aboard, do Ip Why, “you young — : 


cockroach—” oe 
“Listen, captain! ‘This young lady—-ane a 
the sake of a lady won’t you pleasee—” 
“Yes, Captain Hood, won’t you please!” 
- The girl joined the plea, the first words 4 
she had spoken. Her voice was low and 
extraordinarily musical. ie a 
Fog Horn turned his irate glare on her. 
“Young lady,” he said warningly, oy ; 
don’t know you. I ain’t askin’ anything . 
about you. But judgin’ by your looks 
you’d ought to be home in bed, not runnin’ 
around steamboats with young fellows this 
time of night. And furthermore, miss, as” 
captain of this boat I refuse to ‘take an | 
hand in your escapades. When I say a 
thing that thing happens, and I say y 


And then, once more, the unexpect 
happened. The pilot house door open 
a third stranger. 

Three stowaways in a ah 

It was too much for Fog toe 


i it was the stranger who had the first 


man, ahd he puffed from his hurry and his 
portance. Under his light top coat full 


jammed tightly on his head much as if he 
had recently been running hard and was 
afraid of losing it. 

“Captain Hood,” he snorted, 
know me “Bows-Richmond P. Bown, of 
_ the Tilikum Lines. I direct you to put 
back to your dock at once. You hear me, 
at once!” 

_ The words Fog Horn Hood had invented 
for this occasion turned stale, flat, inade- 
quate entirely. He swallowed them. Only 
one thing, action, could answer this. He 
“ yanked the bell pull so hard it almost part; 
ed from its cord as he spun back the 
Queen’ s wheel and turned the freighter into 
the direction it had pointed. 

- “Qlson,” he snarled, “take the aie 
ay as she goes, on the regular course. 
And keep her there, you hear me? Keep 
~ her there if all hell ‘climbs aboard and the 
gon of sin himself tries to stop you.” He 
wheeled about, his head thrust forward, the 
--corncob pipe gripped so tightly it tipped 
up and almost met his left eye, his shock 
of white hair bristling like the hair on an 
angry dog. “ Now, Mister Richmond P. 
3 - Bown, ” he roared, « suppose you make me 


=F whiter. 
the bristling old skipper, but he puffed 
ily, “Captain Hood, you had _ better 
‘to me. I warn you. That young 
an ”—he pointed dramatically with a 
ie ate ae : that young woman is 


He was a large, stout, pompous 


ne vening dress showed. His soft hat was 


6e you 


Ore: gave a step or two be-. 


| _ began t to rise to the old time 


as an Pe in this alaawen “es 
pade a south of most serious i 


fair oh this bate to- night? Ss “shat 
guilty conduct— aes 

The girl’s companion jnicrrapte: ; oe in 
a voice so savage’ it effectually bricuine 
Bown. 

“ That’s a dirty lie! 
to say a thing like that! Blackening her 
name!” He appealed to them all. “ Dis- 
grace? What’s the disgrace if we love each. 
other? What disgrace if we insist on mak- 
ing our own plans, living our own lives the 
best we can? We ran away, yes, because. 
that was the only way out of it. We knew 
the trains were watched, and we couldn’ 
go,on Mr. Bown’s own Councilor, natural- 
ly! We had to come aboard here because — 
we love each other and we are going to be: 
married at once. I have the license.” 

The girl chimed in. “ Yes, that’s true. _ 
We are going to be married. I love him. 
Captain Hood, won’t you listen! ae 
mother has told me of you. She knew your. a 
wife. I know you'll be my friend. 1 love * 
Dick. I’m going to marry him—” 

“You're engaged to marry Wallace ; 
Schuyler,” Bown panted. “You gave your 
solemn promise—wedding arranged—” 

“J don’t love him. I won’t marry him. oe 
You made me give that promise, but I can 
break it—and I will.” Again she appealed a 
to Fog Horn Hood. “TI don’t care for 5 a 
Schuyler, ”” she protested. ‘‘ He—he is—” 
she shuddered, and added tremulously: 
“he’s not the man I want!” 

‘“‘ Captain Hood,” wheezed Bown, ° ‘you. 
have been warmed now. Either you put 1 i 
ashore, or—” oe 

i Bown, ” Fog Horn’s voice grated omin- a 
ously, “you hear me. This boat’s bound 
for Bellingham oa her own business) Saat it. 


You, her father, 


what I say, I do. 
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wheel house. If you ain’t it’s on the wall 
nes framed. Bown, you get outside that 
‘door. You stay outside. If you as much 
as ick your ugly face in, Ill first smash 
it flatter’ n it is even now and then ie keep 

— you in irons the rest of this trip.” Fog 

Horn strode to the door and snatched it 

en _“ Outside!” he roared, and even 
- Olson, hardened Swede that he “was, quiv- 
ered like gelatine at that bellow. _ 
: : At the door Bown had a final word. 

_. “You,” he said, pointing at his daugh- 
ter, “try to get married! That’s all, just 
try it! You have a license, eh? Let me 

— tell you now, wherever you go I'll go with 

you. There isn’t a minister, or a judge, or 

ree justicee in this State or on this coast will 
marry youif I say no. And es be on hand 
to stop you wherever you go.”’ 
The door slammed a spiteful period to 
tie words. 
ae “He can’t stop us, ”? cried Callie Bown. 
4 ‘Her companion . looked deeply worried. 
| “ I’m not so sure—in spite of having the 
license. Your father has influence every- 
where. People are afraid of him. But 
don’t you worry. It ll come out all right.” 
He pressed the girl’s hands in his. 
“Here,” said Fog Horn testily, ‘ enough 
of that, young fellow. I ain’t made up my 
_ mind about either one of you yet.” 

Fog Horn turned to Olson, ‘‘ Give me 
the wheel now. You roust out the boy and 
have him clean out Doc Newman’s state- 
room; that’s the engineer, Miss Callie. Tell 
him to stuff doc’s things out of the way, 
Olson, and fix it up nice. Take Miss Callie 
along and get her whatewel she wants. As 
for you, young man— 

‘“‘ My name’s Hanlon,” said Callie Bown’s 
sweetheart. “ Dick Hanlon. I’m a cannery 
boss for the United Canners.” 3 

“We'll discuss that later,’ Fog Horn 
promised. ‘Olson will show you a locker 
top where you can make up a good bed. 
‘And as for Mister Richmond P. Bown ”— 

_ Fog Horn stopped to smile grimly—“ tell 
him, Olson, he can bunk up with the crew 
down below, or, if he don’t like that, he’s 
_ perfectly welcome to stand up all night. 
ON ONG, all of = Be eh out.” 
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gh to know. he en coc aioe. in. - a 


- poison snake. But that ain’t a proper rea-_ 


ma. Callie, I want you to, tell me all about 


Schuyler. 


use of Callie cae . ee wantet to 
if things was all right,” he growled, 

““ They’re lovely—and you’re an ae 
dear,” cried the girl, opening her door. She 
had removed the wraps and veils. She was 
a slender, graceful little thing, with soft, 
dark hair and wide, dark eyes. She smiled 
eagerly into the battered red face of Es = 
Horn Hood. 

“My goshamighty! aS exclaimed that an-— 
cient mariner. ‘“ You do favor your ma— : : 
sure you do! It’s Callie Beck all over 
again! Her and me was schoolmates to- = 
gether, along with Mary Hood, my dear.” 

“T know,” she smiled. ‘“ You were ~ 
schoolmates and old friends—good friends, 8 
before—before my mother married.” 

“ Tilikums is the word—hyas skookum 
tilikums, Callie.” 

‘ And you’re going to help me, aren’t you, 
Captain Hood!” 

“ Wisht I could, my dear, ‘and I got two 
powerful reasons for wishin? it. One’s be- 
cause I hate your pa, hate him worse’n a 


son, Callie, because it’s pretty hard to. a 
bring people happiness through spiteing a 
grudge. Better reason’s because of your 


this thing, frankly, as if I was your own 
father. But don’t expect much out of me. 
Richmond P. Bown’s a powerful big, im- 
portant business man and leading light; and — 
me, why I’m just an old bum that runs a 
wheezy old steamboat. But tell me, as if 
had a right to know.” et : 


and flirted with, teased and loved for yez 
about his promising start in life and 
prospects and about the coming of t. 
social sensation, Wallace Vanderh 


“I never meant to marry Walla e 
don’t love him,” she protested. “ Pe 
I went too far, just to tease Dick. 
know it was wicked! Bens my a 


S on at all. “You are going to ‘ats me!” 
“Ym going to talk to Dick,” was Bog 
. Horn’ s only promise. 


_ in the pilot house, his face at the open win- 
dow pressed into the dripping, gray fog 
blanket, guiding the aged Queen on her 

¢ course and keeping her warning fog signal 
moaning, Fog Horn had plenty of time to 
think. He thought of school days and 
_ Mary and Callie Beck, her chum. He 
thought of all the high hopes and great 
ambitions of that time when life semed so 
- simple. Probably he sighed a little for the 


& far different realization the years had 


brought. And he thought, too, of Callie’s 
daughter and her father, whom he hated 
and of the young fellow Callie loved. 

“JT wisht I could help!” he sighed. ‘‘ God 
knows I’d like tc help ’em both. But I 
ah ao fight Bown’s influence ashore. No- 
a body can. 1b was minister I’d marry 


" hell of a minister I’d Sake. Ima a ci 
matic old bum that’s captain of a steam- 

boat, that’s all I am—providin’, of course, 
¥ ue be so good as to call this barnacle- 


me cBald help!” And en with a 
wide grin, his faded, blue eyes alight 
‘A of ae “ And, by godfrey, 


._ After that talk with Hanlon again alone. 


_ that.” 


quit Fog Horn said semly: 
dead ahead. 
skull, Olson. 


ie m coming in here and chaw an art 
you!” ; BRE oe 

“Steady as she goes,’ + Olsbn’ Sepeated | 
placidly. ‘“* Yah, Ay gass jek can | remember 


Fog Horn summoned ithe chick Maced 
boy who bore the impressive but empty 
title, steward. He bade him serve break- 
fast ‘and call Callie Bown and Dick. “ And, 
boy,” he added, “seen anythin’ of a fat, — 
white-faced, swelled up oe ae in a gent’s a 
dress suit?” YER 

“ Mr. Bown, sir?” 

ie Seems like I’ve heard him called byt that 
name.’ : 
“He woke me up at six, sir, and. gave 
me a dollar to rent my bunk to 
Shall I call him, too?” 

“No, son, I guess I woul | Tet him 
get his dollar’ s worth of sleep, he'll need | 
it. Besides, I want to enjoy my breakfast, 
Can’t with him sittin’ by.” eee 

Of the three, Fog Horn was the only 
one who gave signs of taking g pleasure out 0: 
the meal. Callie Bown was pale and ab- 
sent-minded. Her sweetheart looked badly 
worried. They gave brief answers to a 
questions, and asked frequently when 
Queen would make port. Plainly, their 
mediate future did not look pleasant 
Callie’s father sworn to dog the: 
steps and prevent their marriage, 
But Fog Horn ceruheae himsel 

oy 


oe he left the table Fog Pom de- 
crcdn this young fellow?” 

a “T have,” Callie declared firmly. 

| « Marry him any time?” 

a Any time, any place, anyhow, Captain 
Biot”. 

“Good, my dear! Maybe youl get a 
chance to prove that.” 3 

F og Horn then bestowed a bia wink on 
“the staring lovers and left them alone to 
puzzle it out. 

. During the morning Olson held the wheel. 

He had been given his course. He stayed 
on that course, and all that time, though 

the mist began to lighten, he saw no land- 
fall. But if Olson had imagination he con- 
-cealed it nobly. He held to the course, blew 
the Queen’s fog signal regularly and re- 

mained placid. 
He remained placid until close to noon. 
hen. the fog rolling back, he saw some- 
thing that brought his big, blond head out 
of the window with a jerk and caused an 
open-mouthed survey of the visible world 
so absorbed that the stubby little Queen 
veered wildly on her course. 
Sie Goodjudaspriest! ” said Olson, all in one 
breath. 

His first impulse was to jam the wheel 
hard down, turning the Queen sharply on 
her heel, ‘sending her scuttling back over the 
track she had come. He went so far as 
to shove down a few spokes before Fog 
-~Horn’s orders flashed into his mind. — In- 
stead, he corrected his error and sent the 
handy boy scuttling to call the captain. 

__ Fog Horn followed Olson’s pointing finger 
and heard Olson’s speech with a twinkle and 
-amock surprise. “I’m teetotally damned,” 

he declared, “‘ if I ain’t the prize thick-head- 
ed, doddering old fool! Gone an’ lost my 

way in the fog, completely turned around. 
And now look where we got to!” 
_ “ Ay gass we beat it quick, hey?” Olson 


sianeted pe ay pet the helm hard down?” 2 


eee fe 


manded of Callie: “ Still got that idea of. 


And, Buddy, roust out that fat man fro 


rat . ‘Well, you than’ eC. Se ee 
Puget Sound joins the Pacific Oar ) 
a wide water lane, the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca. That strait ends in a cape that 
bears a reputation as black as Good Hope. ee 
It is Cape Flattery. Its reefs, its tides, its 
treacherous weather makes up a long chap; : 
ter in sea history. : 
This particular noon the lookout in the 
government station at Tatoosh saw some- — 
thing that almost made him drop his bin- — 
noculars. Through the thinning shreds of _ 
fog, across the placid ground swells of the - 
Pacific, dwarfed to the proportions of a 
child’s Noah’s Ark by towering cliffs and 
snow-capped Olympics trundled an old-fash- 
ioned, stubby, squat, homely, bump haee 
stern-wheel steamboat with an enormous — 
paddle box. The apparition showed no flag 
or signal. She held straight on her way, 
her single, rustled stack belching black _ 
smoke, the big paddle wheel trailing a long 
wake of creaming foam. . : 
Serenely she came out of the mist, went a = 
her way and vanished, and the astounded | 
lookout could find no profanity to express — 
his astonishment. A Japanese liner passed 
her, farther on. A passenger steamship — 
rounding the cape with a smart turn, re-— 
ported her still farther out, and men and 
women left their* deck chairs to crowd the ~ 
rail and stare until she was but a dim plume 
of smoke, lost out on the flat horizon of © 
the lazy, smiling, ever-treacherous Pacific. — 
Tos the shock-haired boy, who waited 
scared, by his side, Fog Horn Hood said 
abruptly: “The captain’s compliments to 
Miss Callie Bown and Mr. Hanlon. Tell 
them I want to see them here at once. 


your bunk and tell him he’d better co 
a-runnin’. Now burn the deck or I’ll ; | 
you out here to swim home!” et" 

The boy started. ‘‘ Wait!” aE Fo 
Horn. “ One thing more. When Bale con 


: he oie s deck and found that flat- bot- 


! m A ee of a bygone day, that ae: 


the broad Pacific, headed eke for Japan, 
he thought for a moment he had gone mad 
_ overnight and was seeing things. Then, 
fully awake, he fairly galloped to answer 
Fog Horn Hood’s summons. In the pilot 
house he met fresh astonishment. 

es ‘His daughter and Dick Hanlon were 


4 there, ranged before Fog Horn, who held a 


: prayer book in his hand and had donned his 
spectacles, the better to read from it. 
Olson, steadying the wheel, looked on with 
a wide grin, as did the chock haired boy 
steward. The Queen’s engines had been 
owed until there was just enough headway 
to hold her bow to the long rollers. 
. When Bown burst in, Fog Horn, with a 
bea ms smile, was addressing them all in 


Fale 


is. | boat back! Somebody seize that luna- 


= Fog Horn ‘commanded. 


s ae “ Are you all crazy? Turn — 


a 


‘ton ary ‘your folly | an A ns 


“Olson!” Fog Horn nati?” : 
the boy hold that wheel. | a by this 


When that brief ceremony was hous i uae 
Fog Horn had kissed the bride his first a 
was to turn his steamboat toward Amer 
and ring for all speed. The fog had gone 
and already a brisk breeze was ruffling the 
long rollers of the Pacific. The short, squat 
Queen, with her ridiculous old- fashioned 
stern paddle wheel, was making hard labor 
of even this fair weather. And fair weather 
off Cape Flattery is nothing to trust. in. 

Bown had his say. “ Captain Hood, 
of you, I warn you now you'll answer for 
this! This marriage is illegal. Hanlon— 
Callie, you hear what I say. es is un 
lawful—” ss 

“ That’s a lie,”” ia Fog Horn calmly. 

“Tl take it to court,” aoe shoutec 
“ T'll show you if it’s a lie.” : 
one of you suffer for this. e 

“ Youll what!” roared the Queen’ Ss an 
per, turning on him suddenly. 

Richmond P. Bown was not a sailor. 


cantly from the pilot house ee 
seen again until the cre goer g late 


eta of i dane ae advice. 


give ’em both. Tf you take my advice—” 
- “Tl tell you what I’m going to do,” 
| a hs answered wich, oe! ones of 


have ‘that 1 marriage set oe I’m going to 


send you to prison for the res of | your life. 


a of the sort. 
tary was waiting his arrival for. several 
hours. “ Four newspaper reporters are look- — 
ing for aps on pe whart te oe paraeres 


tem is es ee : 
oo ES Bown, listen!” m cried the secretary, 


o ee aang ao el ‘the ie 


nae that. A it’s all Ta and you toes ss 


~ tling news with no perceptible change of 


“K white-faced secre- 


A SONG. OF YOUTH 


IFE Tale me out on the sunlit road, 

Out. where the winds blow free, 

There’s never a sorrow in my ight load 
Nan a care in the heart of me. 


Re ae ee Pil drink my fill of red romance— 
ere ise ss oc OF tome ane iauehtercay— 

And along with me will the lassies dance 

| _To the lilt of a ont e 


d when the moon 0 er the ee trail : 

Casts a veil of silver light, : ae 
| 1 charter a ship of dreams and sail _ 
y on the sea of Sake 


Mr. Bown, absolutely you must make - 
Seplenetit to satis Si ciate ae 


own way. aes Geode and cae ee star-_ 


countenance. In the same moment, smiling, 
he stepped forward to greet the newspaper — 
men, and his voice held nothing but happi- 
ness as he exclaimed suavely: “ Gentlemen, 
I’m delighted to tell you that some days ago 
my daughter discovered her infatuation for 
Wallace Schuyler merely a passing whim, 
Her better nature triumphed against the 
false glitter of money and social position. 
She has marred [Soe man of her PA “4 


a bapoy pair. Follow mel a ee 


eS 


I received . my 


$3.An Hour 


Carl P. King, of Kentucky, 
a machinist, says: ‘‘Since 
outfit the 
time I’ve ‘spent calling on 


customers las paid me $3.00 


an hour profit.’’ 


$625 A Month 


Andrew OB. Spencer, of 
Pennsylvania, is an insurance 
Iman who represents us in 
spare time. We paid him 
$625 for one mouth’s spare 


| time, 


AN 
Big Spare Time Profits 


Miss Mary McCoy, of Georgia, 
is a school teacher who uses 
her spare time as our rep- 
resentative. Hier profit for 
one month was $282.39. 


$256 For One Month’s 
Spare Time 


F. EB. Wright, South Caro- 


lina railroad man, finds the 


Comer Agency a great profit 
_maker. $256.56 for one 
_ month's leisure hours’ effort. 


pe 


he Biggest Opportunity 
of Your Life 


Will You Give Me A Chance Te 
Pay You $48 A Week? 


I want to make you a special new offer whereby you can earn 


from $100 to $1000 a month, cash. 


And I am going to tell you 


how to get started immediately without waiting or delay. 


You can be your own boss. You can 
work just aS many hours a day as you 
please. You can start when you want to 
and quit when you want to. You don’t 
need experience and you get your money 
in cash every day when you earn it. 


These Arc Facts 


Does that sound too good to be true? If 
it does, then let me tell you what Carl 
Rowe did in a small town in New York 
State. Rowe was a baker earning $50 a 
week. He accepted my offer. He did 
just what I am trying to get you to do. 
In his spare time he made as much as 
$8CO a month. Then he quit his job as 
a baker and by spending all his time at 
this new work made from $900 to $1200 a 
month. You can do every bit as well 
as he did. 


If that isn’t enough, then let me tell you 
about BE. A. Sweet of. Michigan. He was 
an electrical engineer and didn’t know 
anything about selling. In his first 
month’s spare time he earned $243. In- 
side of six months he was making 
between $800 and $1200 a month. 


W. J. McCrary is another man I want to 
tell you about. His regular job paid him 
$2.00 a day, but this wonderful new work 
has enabled him to make $9,000 a year. 


Yes, and right this very minute you are 
being offered the same proposition that 
has made these men so successful. Do 
you want it? 


A Clean, High-Grade 
Dignified Business 


Have you ever heard of Comer All- 
Weather Coats? They are advertised in 
all the leading magazines. Think of a 
single coat that can be worn all year 
round. A good-looking, stylish coat 
that’s good for summer or winter—that 
keeps out wind, rain or snow, a coat 
that everybody should have, made of 
fine materials—for men, women and chil- 
dren, and sells for less than the price of 
an ordinary coat. 

Now, Comer Coats are not sold in stores. 
All our orders come through our own rep- 
resentatives. Within the next few months 
we will pay our representatives more 
than three hundred thousand dollars for 
sending us orders, 


And now I am offering you the chance to 
become our representative in your terri- 
tory and get your share of that money. 
All you do. is to take orders. We do the 
rest. We deliver. We collect and you get 
your money the same day you take the 
order. 


‘IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The. Comer Manufacturing Company is the 


biggest business of its kind in the world. 
Every statement is true. Every promise 
will be fulfilled and anyone writing to 
them is assured of honest, square treat- 
ment. 


You can see how simple it is. We fur- 
nish you with a complete outfit and tell 
you how to get the business in your 
territory. We help you to get started. 
If you only send us two average orders a 
day, which you can get in an hour or so 
in the evening, you can make $48 a week 
and more. 


Maybe You Are Worth. 
$1000 A Month 


Well, here is your cha.ce to find out, for 
this is the same proposition that enabled 
George Garon to make a clear. profit of 
$40- in his first day’s work—the same 
proposition that gave R. W. Krieger $20 
net profit in a half hour. It is the same 
opportunity that gave A. B. Spencer $625 
cash for one month’s spare time. 


I need 500 men and women, and I need 
them right away. If you mail the cou- 
pon at the bottom of this ad I will show 
you the easiest, quickest, simplest plan 
for making money that you ever heard 
of...I will send you a complete outfit. I 
will send you a beautiful style book and: 
samples of cloth. I will tell you where 
to go, what to say, and how to succeed. 
Inside of thirty days you can have hun- 
dreds of dollars in cash. 


All you need do today is write your 
name down below, cut out the coupon 
and mail it to me at once. You take no 
risk, you invest no money, and this may 
be the: one outstanding opportunity of 
your life to earn more money than you 
ever. thought possible. 


Find Out NOW! 


Remember, it doesn’t cost you a penny. 
You don’t agree to anything, and _you 
will have a chance without waiting— 
without delay and without investment— 
to go right out and make big money. 
Do re “Don’t wait. Mail the coupon 


noi 
C. E. Comer 
THE COMER MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. Y-152, Dayton, Ohio 


Just Mail This NOW! 


The Comer Mfs. Company 
Dept. Y-152, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me, without expense or obliga- 


tion, your special proposition, together with 
complete - outfit and instructions, so I ean 
begin at once to earn money. 
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F ree Book Tells Absat’ 


Amazing New Way to 


Learn Music at Home 


This free: test 
remarkable book,‘ 
Your Own Home.’ 


is contained in: our 
‘Music Lessons: in 
The book also tells you ‘all about a 
wonderful. new easy: method of learning. to play actual 
selections, instead. of .long. dreaty exercises. Almost at 
the start, you Can suprise ‘your friends by playing for 
them. “You. obtain: this skill in’ vour spare time—just a 
few. minutes each’ day—it your own home. : f 
The and -fascinating. And you 
read REA music. -teo. Xo numbers. or ‘‘trick’’. charts. ‘ 
You vead the same kind of notes that are used by Pad- 
erewski, Kcubelik, Sousa, Geraldine Warrar, Galli-Curci, 
Scotti and McCormack. : ; 


new method is  sinme 


Automatic Finger Control 


is a remarkable feature in our new teaching method and 

js an exclusive invention offered only to the pupils of the 
Ul, Si School of Music. . It develops the proper muscles 
used in playingsany instrument, gives the fingers pero 
control and quickly: makes you skilful. 


an 


When J started with you I-knew nothing 
about the Cornet or music, but now Lean play 
almost. any piece of music. 
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